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PREFACE. 


In  this  fiflh  edition  of  the  VETERINARY  OOTLINES,  I  have  eudeavoured 
to  embody  within  its  pages  the  various  improvements  m  the  art  which  have 
taken  place  between  the  past  and  the  present,  to  render  each  more  worthy 
of  patronage  and  support  than  the  other.  Hitherto  my  encouragement 
has  been  considerably  greater  than  I  had  anticipated.  It  has  indeed  be- 
come a  text  book,  and  been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  Nor 
has  it  been  less  favourably  received  at  home  also,  as  the  number  of  large 
editions  it  has  passed  through  testify.  I  have  now  only  to  regret,  that 
the  state  of  the  art,  at  its  commencement,  rendered  the  first  editions  less 
worthy  of  the  public,  and  of  myself,  than  I  could  have  wished.  Such,  how- 
ever, as  it  then  was,  its  reception  was  gratifying,  and  marked  with  many 
approbatory  notices ;  from  among  which  the  following  may  be  selected : — 

*  Mr.  B had  previously  published  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horse,  re-pub- 

*■  lished  in  this  Work,  in  which  he  professes  the  parts  treated  of  have  been 

*  most  of  them  taken  from  his  own  dissections.     So  far  he  has  a  fair  claim 

*  of  originality.' — *  The  drawings  appear  extremely  correct ;  are  executed  in 

*  the  most  handsome  manner ;  and  the  descriptive  part  is  equally  entitled. to 
^  praise/ — London  Medical  Review. 

The  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review,  after  a  full  and  favourable  ana- 
lysis of  the  Work,  continues : — *  The  classification  adopted  by  the  author 
^  will  materially  assist  the  student  in  this  branch  of  medicine,  who  is  too  apt 
'  to  be  misled  by  the  barbarous  and  unmeaning  jargon  adopted,  in  general, 

*  in  books  of  farriery.* 

^  Mr.  Blaine,  we  believe,  is  the  first  who  has  attempted,  in  the  English 

*  language,  a  systematic  view  of  the  whole,  founded  upon  scientific  principles, 
*•  in  conformity  with  the  modem  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  physiology ;  and 
<  with  the  modem  theories,  concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  different 
'  morbid  changes  which  the  living  frame  undergoes.' — *  In  treating  of  each 

*  disease,  he  gives  a  clear  and  accurate  description  of  its  symptoms ;  points 

*  out  its  causes,  states  the  degree  of  danger,  and  usual  modes  of  termination  ; 
«  and  subjoins  a  simple,  rational,  and  scientific  ])lan  of  cure.     What  a  pleas- 


Vi  PREFACE. 

*  ing  contrast  this  forms  to  the  miserable  productions  entitled  '<  Stable  Direc- 

*  tones,"  '*  Complete  Farriery,"  &c.,  every  page  of  which  is  crammed  with 
'  farragoes,  called  recipes  ;  certainly  not  inert,  but  often  possessing  a  potency 

*  of  the  most  dangerous  sort !' — '  It  appears  to  us  that  this  Work  is  the  best 
'  and  most  scientidc  system  of  the  veterinary  art  that  has  hitherto  appeared 

*  in  this  country;  and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  desirous  of 
'  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  horse, 

*  and  other  domestic  quadrupeds.' — British  Critic, 

The  Moniteur  of  the  25th  July,  i8(H,  contained  a  very  copious  review 
of  this  Work  by  M.  Peuchet,  the  celebrated  French  Veterinary  Professor, 
which  ended  with  the  following  summary : — *  Nous  pensons  a  la  maniere 

*  claire  et  simple  dont  Tauteur  a  traits  chaque  objet,  qu'il  a  rcmpli  son  but ; 

*  que  cet  ouvrage  a  le  double  m^rite  d'etre  k  la  portee  de  tous  de  tous  les 
'  genres  de  lectures ;  que  les  personnes  dont  la  profession  est  de  faire  la 
<  medicine  des  animaux  se  priveraient  d*un  grand  secours  en  negligeant 

*  de  le  consulter,  et  qu'il  pent  tres  utilement  servir  a  ceux  qui  se  livrent  a  la 
'plus  importante  branche   de  I'^conomie  rurale,  celle  de  I'education  des 

*  bestiaux.' 

This  Fifth  Edition  of  the  VETERINARY  OUTLINES  is  offered  with  a  hope 
that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  numerous  and  important  additions.  As 
extended  experience  has  brought  us  into  acquaintance  with  many  new  dis- 
eases, I  have  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  nosological  list,  and  conse- 
quently the  curative  treatment  of  them  also.  Many  improvements  have 
likewise  been  made  in  veterinary  surg^ery,  which  have  been  noted.  To 
introduce  the  whole  of  these,  it  has  been  found  necessary  still  further  to 
abbreviate  the  less  important  parts  of  the  anatomical  detail.  The  essential 
and  more  useful  subjects  have  been  retained,  and  often  enlarged  on ;  so 
th^t  I  feel  confident  the  student  will  hail  the  alteration,  and  gain  by  the 
substitution.  The  whole  has  been  carefully  revised)  and  its  matter  has 
received  that  correction  throughout  which  the  experience  of  others  and  my 
own  investigations  have  pointed  out  as  necessary  on  the  various  subjects 
of  the  Work. 
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I F  the  animals  domesticated  by  man  be  essentially  necessary  to  his  com- 
fort and  convenience,  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  attempting  to  reduce 
into  a  system  the  arts  of  preserving  them  in  health  and  of  removing  their 
diseases ;  both  of  which  must  be  founded  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  structure,  functions,  and  economy  of  the  bodies  of  these  animals  :  and 
which  acquirements,  therefore,  form  the  groundwork  of  what  is  called  the 
Vetertnaty  Art. 

The  deplorable  state  of  this  art  in  Great  Britain  has,  until  lately,  been 
animadverted  upon  by  every  one  who  has  written  on  the  subject ;  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  which  appears  to  have  been  its  total  abandonment  among  per- 
sons of  proverbial  ignorance.  The  value  of  the  animals  in  question,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  horse,  is  a  theme  that  has  exercised,  in  every  age, 
the  pen  of  thousands ;  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of  preserving  him  in 
hoalth  has  long  been  consigned  to  the  groom,  as  that  of  treating  his  diseases 
devolved  on  the  maker  of  his  shoes.  The  whole  study  was  regarded  as 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  education,  and  the  practice  as  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 

But,  at  length,  mankind  becoming  wiser  were  disposed  to  receive  this 
among  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  regard  the  profession  and  practice  of  it  as  no 
longer  incompatible  with  the  pretensions  of  the  scholar  or  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman.  The  establishment  of  a  Veterinary  College  has  tended  much  to 
this ;  and  the  subsequent  benefits  derived  from  the  excellent  practitioners 
who  have  emanated  from  it,  have  still  further  added  to  the  dignity  and  ac- 
knowledged importance  of  the  art.  There  are,  however,  persons  desirous 
to  obtain  information  on  the  subject  who  cannot  apply  to  this  source ;  and 
there  also  are  others,  who,  having  had  its  advantages,  still  wish  a  condensed 
form  to  revive  in  their  memories  the  fleeting  images  of  former  instruction. 
Among  the  first  are  such  farriers  as  are  sensible  of  their  own  defects,  and 
anxions  to  repair  them,  but  who  cannot  leave  their  homes :  for  these,  the 
former  writings  have  few  of  them  been  direction-posts  to  much  improvement, 
by  teaching  its  principles,  but  have  centered  their  benefits  in  their  recipes. 

Too  many  of  the  class  called  farriersy  however,  even  yet  are  not  willing 
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to  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  Icaniing,  nor  to  the  mortification  of  owning  that 
they  need  it ;  hence  they  obstinately  maintain,  that  nothing  is  necessary  but 
what  is  already  known ;  and  that  theirs  is  purely  a  mechanical  art,  learned 
by  imitation,  and  that  it  even  descends  in  perpetuity  from  father  to  son. 
We  find  one  of  their  body  l)oldly  combatting  against  improvement  in  the 
following  terms  : — *  Whatever  may  be  written  by  those  new-fangled  farriers 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy,  nothing 
in  their  practice  has  proved  its  utility.'  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  horse 
and  his  owners,  the  well-informed  part  of  mankind  now  think  very  dif- 
ferently ;  and  are  fully  aware  that  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
we  are  indebted  for  our  present  knowledge  of  his  diseases,  and  our  improved 
methods  of  treating  them.  By  our  dissections  of  morbid  subjects  many  very 
important  errors  have  been  detected.  We  now  are  aware  that  the  gran- 
grenous  state  of  the  lungs,  which  the  older  farriers  attributed  to  chronic  dis- 
ease, is  the  simple  effect  of  active  inflammation  :  and,  instead  of  a  stimulat- 
ing treatment  by  cordials  as  formerly,  which  almost  invariably  proved  fatal, 
we  bleed,  blister,  and  nauseate ;  and,  if  timely  called  in,  we  usually  save 
our  patient  in  a  disease  which  heretofore  destroyed  three-fourths  of  those  it 
attacked.  The  different  diseases  of  the  bowels,  notwithstanding  their  ano- 
malous s}'mptoms,  are  likewise  illustrated  by  morbid  anatomy;  and  we  have 
thereby  been  enabled  to  make  the  important  distinction  between  inflamma- 
tory and  flatulent  colic,  and  to  treat  the  case  according  to  the  distinctions 
made  between  them.  It  is  from  the  same  sources,  that  we  have  been  taught 
also  that  many  colics  are  the  effect  of  strangulation,  intussusception,  and 
hernial  displacements  of  these  organs ;  diseases  hardly  thought  of  before. 
From  these,  likewise,  we  now  know  the  disease  called  molten  grease  to  be 
no  mechanical  melting  of  the  animal  faty  but  a  dysenteric  attack  on  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  large  intestines. 

To  what  but  anatomy  and  physiology  do  we  owe  our  present  acquaintance 
with  the  diseases  of  the  feet  ?  And  if  the  services  we  require  of  the  animal 
are  such  as  to  prevent  our  conquering  the  whole  of  them,  we  yet  have 
gpreatly  mitigated  his  sufferings.  In  the  first  place,  we  now  avoid  torturing 
the  shoulders  (as  heretofore),  as  the  seat  of  almost  all  the  lamenesses  which 
occurred ;  and,  secondly,  we  are  now  enabled  to  relieve  him  from  pain  con- 
sequent to  foot  affections  by  neurotomy.  To  an  acquamtance  with  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  eye  it  is  that  we  no  longer  attribute  ophthalmia  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  haw :  it  has  also  prevented  us  from  cruelly  depriving  the  horse 
of  a  necessary  organ,  as  a  mistaken  cure  for  the  disease.  Have  anatomy 
and  physiology,  therefore,  taught  us  nothing? 
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The  subject-matter  of  the  VETERINARY  OUTLINES  I  have  divided  into 
Pout  Parts.  The  ^rst  of  these  comprises  what  may  be  termed  the  col- 
lateral branches  of  the  art,  as  the  natural  history  of  the  horse — A  gene- 
ral view  of  veterinary  medicine  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time — A  short 
detail  of  the  proper  means  to  be  pursued  for  the  attainment  of  the  art — 
A  minute  examination  of  the  exterior  conformation  of  the  horse — A  phi- 
losophical and  mechanical  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  progression — 
A  treatise  on  condition  ;  and>  lastly,  we  have  glanced  at  the  principles  and 
practice  of  stable  management,  with  its  components,  dieting,  grooming,  and 
exercise. 

The  second  division  of  the  Work  is  occupied  by  an  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  blended  throughout  with  a  physiolo- 
gical account  of  the  functions  and  economy  of  the  parts,  and  of  the  morbid 
states  into  which  they  are  liable  to  fall.  As  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  the  extremities  is  most  essential  to  the  veterinarian,  they 
are  described  separately,  that  the  practical  remarks  on  them  might  come 
into  one  point  of  view.  The  anatomical  part  of  the  Work  has  been  illus- 
trated by  plates,  as  I  deem  them  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  the 
learner,  particularly  where  he  cannot  have  recourse  to  the  subject  itself; 
and,  as  the  original  drawings  were  all  made  by  myself  from  my  own  dis- 
sections, I  may  venture  to  answer  for  their  correctness.  In  the  parts  repre- 
sented, I  have  endeavoured  to  form  such  an  arrangement  as  would  prove 
most  important,  either  in  elucidating  the  economy  of  the  animal,  or,  as  more 
immediately  concerned  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  might  be  particularly 
brought  forward  and  represented :  and  throughout  the  whole  detail  it  has 
been  less  my  study  to  dress  its  pages  in  classic  attire,  than  to  make  it  plain 
and  intelligible  to  alL 

The  t?urd  division  of  the  Work  is  allotted  wholly  to  the  practical  part  of 
the  veterinary  art,  or  to  a  description  of  the  diseases  of  the  horsey  oxy  sheepy 
and  dogy  and  the  curative  treatment  of  them.  Fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
a  systematic  grouping  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, I  have  attempted  a  slight,  and  only  a  slight,  arrangement  of  them ;  fbr 
as  some  remote  parts  of  the  body  follow  the  same  laws  in  structure  and 
cocKiomy,  so  they  are  liable  to  the  same  diseased  affections.  The  inflam- 
mation of  mucous  membranes  produces  similar  appearances  in  many  re- 
spects, whatever  part  of  the  body  it  takes  place  in.  The  inflammation  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  productive  of  phlegmon  and  abscess,  is  alike,  whe- 
ther it  occurs  on  the  cheek  or  on  the  buttock ;  hence  a  knowledge  of  these 
diseased  affections  can  be  rendered  more  comprehensive  by  their  being 
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classed  under  one  head,  than  when  scattered,  as  they  have  hitherto  been, 
over  the  different  parts  affected.  This  classification  forms  twenty  heads  or 
classes ;  ten  of  which  include  the  medical  part  of  the  art,  and  ten  belong  to 
the  surgical ;  after  which,  the  operations  that  occur  in  farriery  are  severally 
treated  on.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  are  able  to  announce  the  aids  now  added 
to  our  practice  of  medicine  from  a  most  excellent  Manual  of  Veterinary 
Pharmacy^  by  Mr.  Morton,  lecturer  on  that  subject.  This  addition  cannot 
fail  to  assist  in  systematizing  our  formulsB  of  agents  to  be  used  in  the  cura- 
tive treatment  of  the  ailments  of  our  domestic  animals. 

The  fourth  division  is  dedicated  to  the  Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  or 
the  chemical  and  phannaceutical  nature  of  dnigs ;  with  the  forms  and  doses 
in  which  they  are  administered:  and,  with  such  important  aids  as  are  offered 
to  our  notice  in  this  Manual,  we  hope  to  present  much  instructive  matter  to 
the  veterinary  student.  To  the  whole  is  added  a  copious  Index,  by  which 
means  subjects  otherwise  disjointed  may  be  drawn  together  into  one  point 
of  view ;  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  copious  s}'nonyma,  the  reader  will  be 
readily  enabled  to  find  any  subject  he  wishes  under  any  term  that  is  fami- 
liar to  him. 
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SECT.  I. 

HISTORY  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

MAN,  ever  ready  to  improve  surrounding  objects  to  his  advantage,  would 
not  be  long  without  subjecting  to  his  use  such  animals  as  his  reason  led  him 
to  suppose  would  prove  most  useful,  or  his  experience  had  proved  were  the 
most  tractable.  It  would  appear  that  the  Ass  was  first  subjugated  to  the 
use  of  man ;  nor  was  it  until,  as  we  learn  from  Genesis,  chap,  xlvii,  that,  with 
the  herds  of  asses,  Horses  also  were  sent  to  Pharaoh,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
computes  to  have  been  1034  years  before  Christ,  about  which  time  also  the 
renowned  Erictheusa  ppears  to  have  been  employed  in  taming  and  breaking 
the  horse  to  the  use  of  man.  But  animals,  when  domesticated  and  removed 
from  a  state  of  nature,  could  not  long  continue  in  perfect  health ;  and  hence 
their  owners  were  led  to  search  for  such  remedies  as  their  small  stock  of 
information  pointed  out:  thus  veterinary  medicine  must,  in  some  degree, 
have  been  coeval  with  the  domestication  of  the  animals  in  question.  The 
early  practice  of  it  was,  however,  without  doubt,  mingled  with  their  general 
management,  and  what  little  was  known  existed  in  common  among  those 
professing  the  arts  of  rural  economy.  When  the  early  Egyptians  had  trained 
the  horse  to  the  purposes  of  war,  his  health  may  be  supposed  to  have  become 
an  object  of  much  solicitude ;  and  his  diseases  were  probably  either  attended 
to  by  select  individuals,  or  were  otherwise  pursued  by  the  professors  of  hu- 
man medicine  of  those  days.  From  the  Egyptians  the  Grecians  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  horse ;  and  with  them  we  know  it 
flourished.  Chiron,  sumamed  the  Centaur,  pursued  both  human  and  brute 
medicine.  Homer,  who  flourished  nine  hundred  years  before  Christ,  cele- 
brates the  training  of  the  horse  in  the  Greek  courses ;  and  Xenophon,  their 
most  renowned  warrior,  poet,  and  philosopher,  wrote  a  treatise  on  equitation 
(De  Re  EqueshnJ,  which  contains  ample  proof  how  much  the  study  of  the 
treatment  of  this  valuable  animal  was  in  repute  among  the  most  distin- 
guished characters  of  his  day.  Hippocrates,  also,  the  most  celebrated  phy- 
sician of  early  times,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  curative  treatment  of  horses ; 
oor  did  he  disdain,  in  common  with  the  eminent  human  practitioners  of  those 
times,  to  practise  indiscriminately  on  the  horse  and  his  rider.  '  On  pent 
aussi  remarquer  que  ces  deux  mMecines  des  hommes  &  des  brutes,  ^toient 
autrefois  exere^es  par  une  m^me  personne ;  Apsyrtus  nomme  souvent  un 
medecin  de  chevaux,  &  quelquefois  simplement  un  m^decin.  Ansi,  au  com- 
mencement du  1  livre,  il  y  a  pour  inscription,  Apsyrtus  a  Hippocrates, 
medecin  de  chevaux,  salut ;  &  au  chap.  22,  Apsyrtus  k  sccundus,  medecin 
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de  chcvaux  salut;  au  chap.  42,  Apsyrtus  k  Statilius  Stephanus,  mMecin 
salut ;  &  au  chap.  69,  Apsyrtus  k  Hegesugoras,  ires  bon  m^decin,  salut. 
Tous  CCS  hommes  U,  pratiquant  la  medeciue  sur  les  chevaux,  consultoient 
Apsyrtus  touchant  leurs  maladies  les  plus  importantes.' — Diet.  dHippia- 
triquBf  torn,  ii,  p.  411. 

When  Rome  had  snatched  from  Greece  her  honours  and  her  arts,  the 
horse  became  an  object  of  attention ;  and  a  host  of  Latin  authors  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  him  sprung  up,  whose  very  names  would  swell  our  pages. 
As  a  rustic  writer.  Columella  deserves  our  mention  ;  the  rest  we  pass  over 
to  the  time  of  Vegetius,  the  veterinary  Hippocrates,  who  flourished  about 
300  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  whose  writings  concentrated  within 
themselves  all  that  had  been  collected  by  former  veterinary  authors  of  the 
commonwealth.  A  long  night  of  darkness  succeeded  the  irruptions  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  and  formed  a  melancholy  break  in  the  page  of  civilized 
man.  During  this  time,  however,  iron  shoes,  before  but  partially  tried,  be- 
came more  generally  used ;  and  by  an  association  only  to  be  excused  by  the 
state  of  the  times,  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  became  the 
province  of  the  maker  of  his  shoes  ;  and  the  medical  assistance  required  for 
other  beasts  was  gained  from  goatherds,  shepherds,  &c. 

The  ancient  and  honourable  name  of  Veterinarius  (whence  veterina^ 
rian*\  sanctioned  by  the  classics  of  the  Augustan  age,  became  lost  in  the 
more  numble  appellative  oi farrier,  derived  solely  from  the  metal  on  which 
he  worked ;  and  for  a  long  period  (happily  now  on  the  decline)  the  igno- 
rance of  the  shoer  and  the  meanness  of  his  title  remained  indissolublef . 

•  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  appears  to  consider  the  Latin  word  veterinarius  as  one  of  '  doubt- 
ful etymology'  {Farrier  and  Naturalist,  No.  1);  and  it  is  certain  that  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion :  nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  known  taste  and  learning  of 
the  great  Roman  authorities  by  which  it  was  used,  are  sufficient  vouchers  for  the  critical 
propriety  of  its  adoption.  The  French,  from  whom  we  borrowed  it,  appear  to  have  been 
always  satisfied  witn  its  general  correctness ;  but  they  were  somewhat  divided  about  the 
extent  of  its  application.  The  more  precise  use  Veterinaire  for  the  science  of  animal 
medicine  in  general,  and  Hippiatre  for  that  which  treats  of  horses  only  :  *  Hippiatre^  mi- 
d^cin  du  cheval;  d'ippos^  cheval,  iatros,  mid^ciu,*  Diet  d'Hippiatrique. — The  curious  on 
this  subject  may  consult  with  advantage  M.  Huzord's  Notice  sur  les  mots  Hippiatre^  f'e- 
terinaire,  et  Marechal. — Hurtrel  d'Arboval  attempts  to  illuminate  us  on  the  same  by  the 
following  : — '  Hippiatrique.  Mtfdecine  du  cheval.  Les  Grecs  comprenaient  implicite- 
ment,  dans  les  mot  iatriqtte,  la  m^decine  g^n^rale,  et  dans  celui  d'iatre,  le  m^decin. 
Ansi  la  medeciue  des  animaux  n'avait  pas  de  nom  particulier  chez  eux.  II  est  pre- 
sumable que  celle  des  chcvaux  fut  pratiqu^e  par  cette  nation  bcaucoup  plus  que  celle  dcs 
autres  animaux  4  I'usage  de  I'homme,  et  qu'elle  fut  la  seule  qui  cut  le  nom  special  d" hip- 
piatrique :  de  \k  le  nom  d' hippiatre,  donn6  k  celui  qui  excrgait  Thippiatrique.  Dc  nos 
jours  nous  avons  vu,  pendant  tres  long-temps,  la  medicine  du  cheval  constitucr  k  die 
seule  toute  la  m^d^cine  v6t6rinaire.'— *  V6t6rinaire  le  nom  ddrive  de  veterina,  dont  a 
faire  vitirinaria  et  veterinarius^  termes  que  les  Romains  employaient  souvent,  le  premier 
A  designer  la  mddecine  des  b^tes  de  somme ;  le  second  celui  qui  la  pratiquait ;  quclque- 
fois  ces  deux  expressions  etaient  accompagn^cs  des  epith^tes  medicina  et  medicus. — De- 
puis  les  temps  modcrnes,  le  mot  vitirinaire  est  g^n^ralement  admis  en  France  et  dans 
une  graiide  partie  de  TEurope ;  il  est  des  deux  genres  et  a  une  double  acceptation ;  il 
sig^ifie  egalemcnt  la  mddeciue  et  le  m^decin  des  animaux.  Comme,  en  Fran^ais,  c'est 
I'article  qui  indique  le  genre,  on  doit  dire  la  vitirinaire  pour  le  mtfd^cine  des  animaux,  et 
le  vilirinaire  pour  le  m^decin  des  animaux.  On  prend  aussi  le  mot  de  vHirinaire  ad- 
iectivemcnt,  comme  plusieurs  autres  termes  de  notre  langue,  et  Ton  dit  indistinctemcnt 
la  m6d6cine  ou  Tart  vdt^rinaire.* 

f  Marichaf,  Marichallerie.  On  appelle  marichal  Partisan  qui  forge  les  fers  pour  les. 
pieds  des  chevaux,  et  qui  fcrre  ces  animaux.  Le  m^t  marechal,  dont  nous  avons  fait 
marichallerie,  derive  de  marescalus,  qui  n'est  point  Latin,  mais  Celte  ou  Gaulois  Latinise  ; 
il  dferive  du  mot  Celtique  marc'h,  mark  ou  mai-h  (cheval),  et  celui  dc  schalk,  qui  signific 
scrvitcur. — Diet.  Mid.  et  Chinirg.  V^tirinaires. 
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The  sixteenth  century,  famed  for  the  revival  of  learning  and  its  encou- 
ragement of  the  arts,  fostered  also  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse : 
among  its  patrons  may  be  noted  Francis  the  First,  who  ordered  the  Con- 
stantine  collection  to  be  translated  from  the  original  Greek  into  Latin ;  from 
which  it  was  soon  afterwards  rendered  into  Italian,  German,  and  French, 
and  thence  became  dispersed  over  Europe.  About  the  same  time,  the  works 
of  Vegetius  were  translated  into  the  popular  European  languages;  and 
from  this  period  we  may  date  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  ar^  evinced 
by  the  numerous  writers  who  followed. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  the  veterinary  art  continued  to  advance, 
and  numerous  publications  on  the  subject  were  elicited  from  various  hands ; 
among  which  we  may  notice  Caesar  Fiarchi's  Italian  treatise  on  horseman- 
ship, in  which  is  introduced  the  most  rational  mode  of  shoeing  then  prac- 
tised. Neither  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  InfermitOy  Sf  suos  remediiy 
del  Signer  Carlo  Huini^  published  in  Venice,  1618;  from  which  Snape, 
Gibson,  and  most  of  the  early  French  authors,  have  copied  their  anatomical 
plates.  In  1654*,  the  Grand  Marhchal  Francois^  a  meritorious  work,  said 
to  be  composed  by  many  hands,  appeared.  In  the  latter  end  of  this  cen- 
tary»  the  art  received  a  very  great  addition  from  the  elaborate  work  of 
SoUysel,  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  from  his  situation  as 
manege  or  riding  master ;  and  as  the  practices  of  this  school  were  at  this 
time  in  great  repute,  it  followed  that  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  horses 
became  very  much  confined  to  the  professors  in  this  art.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, excite  our  wonder  that  almost  all  the  treatises  on  veterinary  medicine 
of  this  time  are  found  united  with  systematic  equitation  ;  and  although,  as 
regards  Sollysel,  the  cause  was  not  injured,  but  the  contrary,  yet  generally 
it  may  be  considered,  that  to  this  union  of  arts,  as  practised  by  persons  not 
medically  educated,  we  may  attribute  the  small  progress  made  by  veterinary 
medicine  during  this  period,  compared  with  the  advance  of  human  medicine 
at  the  same  time. 

The  eighteenth  century  produced  numerous  writers  on  the  subject,  and 
was  destined  to  witness  important  improvements  in  the  art.  My  notice  of 
the  works  which  appeared  will  be  little  more  than  nominal,  and  will  embrace 
those  only  which  have  operated  the  most  in  beneficial  influence  on  it.  In 
1 733,  Garsault  translated  Snape  into  French  ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  La 
Guiriniere's  J3cole  de  Cavalrie  appeared,  which  contained  much  on  the  dis- 
eases of  horses.  In  1746,  Garsault  published  his  Nouveau  parfait  Ma- 
reschal;  and,  with  small  intervals  between,  the  Amphitkeatrum  Zooticum 
of  Valenti,  the  Parfait  Mareschal  of  De  Saunier,  and  the  Zooticum  Demo- 
critcecty  made  their  appearance.  In  1761,  France  set  the  notable  example 
of  establishing,  under  royal  patronage,  a  public  veterinary  seminary  at  Lyons, 
having  the  celebrated  Bourgelat  for  its  professor :  his  medical  and  anato- 
mical works  were  numerous,  and  are  well  known.  In  1 766,  a  second  public 
school  was  opened  at  Alfort,  near  Charenton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
and  others  subsequently  at  Strasburgh  and  Montpellier :  establishments  of 
the  same  kind  have  likewise  since  been  organized  in  almost  every  European 
country,  as  Vienna,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Prague,  Munich, 
London,  Hanover,  Naples,  &c.  &c.  In  Russia,  also,  a  veterinary  school  has 
been  founded,  over  which  I  was  invited  to  preside. 

As  a  cotemporary  with  Bourgelat  lived  the  elder  La  Fosse,  a  name  that 
will  ever  be  respected  in  the  annals  of  veterinary  medicine.  La  Fosije 
made  numerous  improvements  and  discoveries,  which  he  usually  commuui- 
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cated  in  the  form  of  memoirs  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris. 
In  1754'>  he  had  collected  these  into  one  volume,  which  was  quickly  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  and  difiFused  over  Europe. 

In  1766,  La  Fosse,  junior,  who  occupied  the  same  situation  his  father 
had  held  (that  of  farrier  to  the  lesser  stahles  of  the  king),  presented  his 
Guide  du  Marbchal,  a  work  well  known  in  this  country,  though  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  heen  translated  into  English :  the  anatomical  part  is 
concise,  and  accompanied  with  some  good  plates.  But  his  principal  produc- 
tion was  the  Cours  d Ilippiatrique ;  and  consisted  of  sixty-five  folio  anato* 
mical  plates,  coloured  after  nature,  with  corresponding  descriptions  in  letter- 
press. After  this  he  published  his  Dictionnaire  cT Hippiatrique,  in  4  vols., 
which  is  but  little  known  in  England,  although,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  it 
was  certainly  the  best  practical  system  of  farriery  in  existence.  The  year  1 776 
produced  u  very  extensive  work  by  M.  Vitet,  and,  had  the  execution  been 
equal  to  the  plan  on  which  it  was  intended  to  be  formed,  the  work  would 
have  been  an  excellent  one  ;  as  it  is,  its  principal  merit  consists  in  an  analysis 
of  authors.  There  was  also  published  in  Spain,  about  this  time,  a  very  volu- 
minous work  on  veterinary  medicine,  in  nine  volumes  ;  but  of  which  I  know 
no  particulars.  The  French  revolution  for  some  time  disturbed  the  course 
of  veterinary  improvement;  but  the  calm  which  succeeded  employed  the 
talents  of  many  eminent  veterinarians  ;  and  the  names  of  Chabert,  Flandrin, 
Gilbert,  Vicq-D'Azyr,  and  Iluzard,  stand  conspicuous  on  this  list.  Among 
the  writings  of  these  times  may  be  noticed,  The  Rational  Dictionary  of 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Farriery,  in  6  vol.  anon. ;  A  Veterinary  Dictionary, 
by  Buchos ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Mange  of  Horses,  by  Chabert,  as  well  as 
another  on  the  Peripneumonia  of  Black  Cattle.  A  work  called  Instructions 
and  Observations  on  Domestic  Animals,  with  an  analysis  of  previous  authors, 
was  the  joint  produce  of  Chabert,  Flandrin,  and  Huzard.  The  same  gen- 
tlemen also  united  in  producing  a  Veterinary  Almanack.  Chabert  and 
Huzard  likewise  joined  their  talents,  and  published  a  Treatise  on  Glanders. 
From  this  time  to  the  present,  the  writings  on  the  veterinary  art  have  be- 
come numerous  in  every  country,  but  more  particularly  in  France,  and  it 
follows  that,  in  the  course  of  our  laboiu*s,  many  of  the  most  popular  will  be 
quoted,  as  Hurtrel  D*Arboval,  Dupuy,  also  with  Huzard  (father  and  son), 
&c.  &c  To  Girard  we  owe  much  on  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  and  his 
work  forms  the  text  book  of  the  Alfort  school.  The  inquirer  may  also 
consult  Hurtrel  D'ArbovaFs  Veterinary  Dictionary  with  advantage.  The 
works  of  later  veterinarians,  likewise,  may  be  met  with  in  the  French 
Libraries  of  Paris  and  of  London  also. 


SECT.  n. 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  healing  art^  as  applied  to  a  curative  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  our 
domestic  animals,  was,  with  us,  even  longer  buried  in  gross  ignorance  'than 
with  our  French  and  German  neighbours ;  and  when,  at  length,  emulation 
had  excited  us,  our  early  attempts  were  more  the  effects  of  an  imitation  of 
our  French  and  German  neighbours,  than  native  improvements  of  our  own. 
It,  -however,  worked  a  favourable  change  among  us,  when  manege  riding 
becanio  prevalent ;  for  although  the  medical  treatment  of  horses  particu- 
larly, had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  hands  of  those  immediately  connected 
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*with  the  jjersons  of  the  animals,  yet,  as  the  teachers  of  equitation  were  much 
more  enlightened  than  either  blacksmiths  or  ^ooms,  the  medical  practice 
required  necessarily  became  conducted  on  better  principles.  The  manege 
gave  place,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  horse-racing 
and  hunting,  which  again  threw  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  horse  back  to 
the  currier  of  his  hide  and  the  shoer  of  his  heels  ;  and  this  aera  witnessed 
only  feeble  and  occasional  efforts  to  rescue  the  valuable  art  of  curing  his 
diseases  from  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

Blundeville,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  our  earliest  veterinary  w^riters.  His  work,  which  was  chiefly  a  com- 
pilation from  ancient  authors  (of  which  he  translated  several  into  English), 
was  fettered  with  his  attachment  to  the  manege.  Subsequent  to  him  ap- 
peared Mascal,  Martin,  Clifford,  and  Burdon.  About  this  time  also  lived 
the  celebrated  Gervase  Markham,  whose  Treatise  on  Farriery,  though  empi- 
rical and  absurd,  went  through  numerous  editions,  and  became  the  guide 
of  the  practitioners  of  that  time.  The  reign  of  James  the  First  produced 
little  original  writing,  but  several  translations  from  the  Italian,  German, 
and  French.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  appeared  Tlie  Anatomical 
Treatise  on  the  Horse^  by  Snape,  farrier  to  his  Majesty.  The  plates  are 
copies  from  Ruini  and  Saunier.  His  descriptions  are  likewise  taken  from 
these  authors ;  and  where  he  deviated  from  them,  he  made  the  human  body 
his  guide.  About  this  time,  an  epidemic  contagion  raging  among  the  black 
cattle  of  this  country,  produced  many  publications  on  the  subject ;  one  of 
which,  by  a  Dr.  Layard,  was  highly  spoken  of.  In  the  reign  of  George  I, 
Sollysel's  celebrated  work  was  translated  by  Sir  William  Hope,  from  the 
French,  which  tended  to  combat  many  of  the  errors  at  that  time  prevalent. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  art  experienced  still  further  im- 
provement by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  originally  a  surgeon  to 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  ;  from  which  situation  it  is  probable  he  was  first  led 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  and  by  which  he  was,  at 
length,  enabled  to  present  the  best  treatise  on  farriery  that  had  appeared  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  said,  he  afterwards  lived  in  Duke  Street,  Gros- 
venor  Square,  where  he  practised  with  great  reputation.  He  appears  to 
have  written  several  books  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  that  before  alluded  to, 
which  was  published  in  quarto,  with  anatomical  plates  copied  from  Snape  or 
Ruini,  and  called  The  Fart^iers  Guide:  but,  though  his  anatomy  was 
incorrect,  and  the  functions  and  economy  of  the  organs  almost  overlooked, 
yet  his  treatment  of  diseases  was  generally  judicious,  and  his  account  of 
symptoms  accurate  and  interesting ;  and,  as  he  was  guided  mostly  by  his 
own  observation,  so  he  became  the  best  writer  and  practitioner  of  his  day. 

As  a  contemporary  with  him,  lived  the  celebrated  and  eccentric  physician 
Dr.  Bracken,  a  man  of  considerable  erudition,  a  sportsman,  and  a  wit  of 
a  pecul\^r  cast :  his  works  have  been  as  much  admired  and  read  for  the 
peculiar  style  in  which  they  are  written,  as  for  the  real  information  they 
contain. 

Bartlet,  who  was  a  successor  to  the  two  former,  was  likewise  a  surgeon  : 
be  formed  himself  on  the  model  of  Gibson  and  Bracken,  and  he  gave  the 
sam  of  their  treatment  in  a  much  more  compendious  and  practical  form. 
He  likewise  benefitted  the  art.  by  translating  La  Fosse's  improvements  and 
discoveries  :  but  Bartlet  is  to  be  noticed  principally  as  a  copyist  and  compi- 
lator,  for  he  brought  forward  little  of  his  own,  except  a  cruel  and  absurd 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  nicking. 
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To  him  succeeded  Osmer,  who  was  also  initiated  a  human  surgeon,  but 
afterwards  practised  as  a  veterinarian  in  Oxford  Street.  His  TretUise  an 
the  Lamenesses  of  Horses^  with  an  improved  mode  of  shoeing,  is  most  de- 
servedly esteemed,  and  his  practice  was  adopted,  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions, by  the  late  Mr.  Morecroft.  He  first  commented  upon  La  Fosse's 
method,  and  pointed  out  the  excellence  of  his  mode  of  treating  the  feet ;  at 
the  same  time  shewing  that  the  short  shoe  was  inadequate  to  the  support 
and  protection  of  the  foot  in  the  present  improved  and  hard  state  of  our 
roads.  The  practical  part  of  this  treatise  on  lamenesses  is  likewise  excellent, 
and  will  hand  his  name  down  as  one  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  success 
of  the  art.  The  next  luminary  in  the  veterinary  horizon  was  Clarke,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  king's  farrier  for  Scotland,  whose  excellent  Treatise  on 
Shoeing  and  the  Diseases  of  the  Feet  was  afterwards  followed  by  one  on 
the  Prevention  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse  generally  ;  these  succeeded 
the  able  dissections  and  engravings  of  the  Myology  of  the  Horse,  by  Mr. 
Stubbs,  the  professional  horse  painter,  who,  to  high  excellence  in  his  art, 
added  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  general  anatomy  of  the  animaL 

• 
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The  period  of  the  establishment  of  a  National  School  will  ever  remain  a 
memorable  epoch  to  the  veterinary  amateur,  as  being  that  from  which  the 
principal  improvements  in  his  art  are  to  be  dated.  Charles  Vial  dc  St.  Bel 
first  published  proposals  for  founding  a  veterinary  school  in  the  year  1788 ; 
but  the  plan  meeting  with  no  support,  he  returned  to  France.  This  gentle- 
man was  professionally  educated  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  Lyons, 
and,  as  we  are  told,  afterwards  became  junior  assistant  at  Alfort.  In  1790, 
he  made  a  second  visit  to  England,  which  proved  more  successful ;  for,  on 
again  renewing  his  proposals,  they  were  noticed  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  the  members  of  which,  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  such  a  measure,  proposed  to  form  an  institution,  called  Tlie  Veterinary 
College  of  London,  and  to  appoint  St.  Bel  to  the  professorship ;  the  writer 
of  this  account  being  engaged  as  his  assistant.  It  was  in  February  1791,  that 
the  first  organized  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  society  took  place  at  the 
Blenheim  Coffee  House,  Bond  Street,  at  which  time  many  new  subscribers 
enrolled  themselves.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  condescended 
to  become  the  president ;  and  such  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  to  the  country  at  large,  that  vice-presidents  and  directors 
offered  themselves  from  among  the  most  distinguished  characters  for  rank 
and  talent.  A  house  was  next  taken  for  the  purposes  in  view  at  Pancras. 
Pupils  were  received  to  board  with  the  professor ;  and  the  writer  of  these 
pages  was  also  located  there  as  translator  and  anatomical  demonstrator.  To 
me  it  has,  however,  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  concern  succeeded  to 
the  extent  it  did;  so  totally  inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking  was  St.  Bel. 
That  he  was  enterprising  and  ingenious  no  one  will  deny ;  he  was  also  indefa- 
tigable in  promoting  the  interest  of  the  establishment,  which  indeed  involved 
all  his  future  prospects ;  but  that  by  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  pathology  of  the  horse  he  was  fitted  to  become  the  veterinary  pro- 
fessor, no  one  of  those  who  most  strongly  supported  him  can  believe.  His 
writings  and  his  practice  bear  me  out  in  this  opinion ;  and  his  election  to 
the  chair  could  have  alone  arisen  from  a  wish  that  such  a  school  might  be 
established ;  and  it  could  only  have  occurred  because  no  other  person  then 
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in  the  kingdom  was  better  able  to  undertake  its  management,  that  his  ex- 
amination, which  took  place  in  1792,  by  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of 
the  day,  was  passed  over  as  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  St.  Bel  was  pos- 
sessed of  such  good  natural  abilities,  and  had  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
so  much  at  heart,  that  I  make  no  doubt  his  deficiencies,  had  he  lived,  might 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  made  up  by  application. 

In  March  1792,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  temporary  stabling  for  fifty  horses, 
and  a  forge  for  shoeing,  should  be  built  near  the  house  taken  for  the  col- 
lege ;  but  which  the  Professor  was  hardly  permitted  to  witness,  for  he  was 
attacked  with  an  illness  in  August  1793,  which  proved  fatal  in  about  a 
fortnight. 

St.  Bel's  works  were,  an  Essay  on  the  Geometrical  Proportions  of 
Eclipse;  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Farriery ;  the  Art  of  Horse  Shoe- 
ingy  and  Diseases  of  the  Feet;  and  a  volume  of  Posthumous  WorkSf  col- 
lected for  the  benefit  of  Mad.  St.  Bel.  The  treatise  on  the  Geometrical 
Proportions  of  Eclipse,  which  gained  its  author  many  admirers,  owed  much 
to  the  embellished  style  of  the  accomplished  Mr.  Penn :  the  subject  matter 
itself  may  be  seen,  with  little  alteration,  in  the  first  volume  of  Bourgelat's 
EUmens  cT/Ti^ta/ri^ti^,  published  at  Lyons  in  1750.  Nor  can  his  Lec- 
tures on  the  Elements  of  Farriery  claim  any  greater  originality,  they  being 
mostly  servile  copies  of  La  Fosse's  writings. 

On  the  death  of  St.  Bel,  the  public  attention  was  of  course  engaged  in 
considering  on  whom  the  vacant  professorship  would  devolve :  some  eyes 
were  directed  to  myself;  many  more  to  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
however,  refused  it.  Mr.  Morecroft,  then  in  practice  as  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, was  unquestionably  the  most  eligible  person.  Mr.  M.  was  originally 
a  student  of  human  medicine ;  but  he  had  lately  studied  veterinary  medicine 
in  the  French  schools,  and  was  considered  to  possess  extensive  information 
on  the  subject.  Mr,  Coleman,  a  medical  pupil  of  the  Borough  hospitals, 
who  had  much  distinguished  himself  by  some  physiological  inquiries,  and  by 
some  experiments  on  the  diseases  of  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  was  brought  for- 
ward likewise,  although  his  designs  had  never,  I  believe,  reached  further  than 
this,  nor  had  his  attention  at  that  time  ever  been  engaged  beyond  that  point. 
The  fitness  of  Mr.  Morecroft  was,  however,  so  nicely  balanced  by  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Coleman,  that  it  was  determined  to  unite  them  in  the  profes- 
sorship ;  and,  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  one,  and  the  investigations 
of  the  other,  every  thing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  association.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  institution,  Mr.  Morecroft,  finding  that  he  had  quitted  a  pro- 
fitable concern  for  one  which  held  out  little  prospect  of  gain,  soon  seceded ; 
and  Mr.  Coleman,  who  now  applied  himself  to  fill  up  by  his  own  talents  the 
loss  of  his  colleague,  was  appointed  sole  professor.  The  general  establish- 
ment, also,  at  this  time  received  some  important  alterations ;  iiT  proof,  a 
theatre  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  with  a  dissecting  room  and  museum,  were 
erected.  A  medical  committee  of  assistance  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  mMt  distinguished  medical  practitioners  in  London,  by  whom  the  pupils 
were  to  be  examined,  and,  if  found  to  have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  art,  certificates  were  to  be  granted  them.  Pupils  were  now  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  the  institution,  which,  from  the  erection  of  a  very  exten- 
sive infirmary,  and  the  encouragement  it  had  received  from  the  subscribers, 
had  become  a  considerable  field  of  medical  practice. 

A  regular  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  throughout  the  season ;  and 
private  dissections  were  also  carried  on,  in  which  the  pupils  had  the  benefit 
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of  the  instruction  of  the  professor  or  his  assistants.  These  advantages  were 
received  for  twenty  guineas,  paid  by  each  pupil  on  his  entrance.  It  also 
should  not  be  omitted  in  this  plaee  to  note,  that-,  by  the  liberality  of  the  dis- 
tinguished characters  who  composed  the  medical  committee,  the  pupils  were 
admitted  to  their  lectures  gratis,  and  this  spirited  example  was  afterwards 
followed  by  several  other  professors  of  human  medicine.  It  would  be  inex- 
cusable, also,  if  I  proceeded  without  a  tribute  to  that  active  promoter  of 
every  branch  of  the  healing  art,  Mr.  J.  Hunter.  Veterinarians  will  ever 
remember  with  gratitude  how  much  they  were  indebted  to  him  for  his  zeal- 
ous promotion  of  this  establishment.  The  country  at  large,  in  fact,  fostered 
it  as  a  rising  plant ;  in  proof  of  which,  the  British  Parliament  annually  voted 
a  sum  fur  its  support :  and,  as  an  inducement  to  young  men  of  education  and 
respectability  to  become  students,  George  the  Third  granted  the  rank  of 
connnissioned  officers  to  such  veterinary  surgeons  as  might  be  appointed  to 
regiments.  Under  these  encouragements  the  increasing  concerns  of  the 
college  soon  required  additional  teachers,  and  Mr.  Sewell  was  appointed 
Assistant  Professor ;  and,  subsequently,  Mr.  Vines  and  Mr.  Morton  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  active  and  useful  assistants. 

Mr.  Coleman's  professional  works,  after  succeeding  to  the  college  chair, 
were,  first,  a  pamphlet  On  the  Formation  and  Uses  of  the  Natural  Frog  of 
the  Horsey  with  a  Description  of  a  Patent  Artificial  Frog.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  this  invention  was  founded  was  the  necessity  of  extended  pres- 
sure to  the  well-being  of  the  foot ;  but  the  application  of  the  instrument  was 
found  too  inconvenient  for  general  adoption.  Mr.  Coleman's  second  vete- 
rinary publication,  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
ability  displayed  in  the  anatomical  execution  of  it,  or  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  it  was  got  up,  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  him.  It  was  entitled 
Observations  on  the  Sti^ucture^  Economy ^  and  Diseases  of  the  Foot  of  the 
Horse,  and  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Shoeing y  in  2  vols,  quarto. 
(See  Shoeing,  among  the  Operations.)  It  was  likewise  proposed,  that  a 
volume  of  Transactions  should  be  published  annually,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1801,  and  was  entitled  *  Observations  on  Wowuis  of  Circum- 
scribed Cavities*  As  might  have  been  expect<Mi  from  the  known  talents  of 
the  author,  much  valuable  matter  was  contained  in  it ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  annual  volume  was  not  continued. 

As  every  thing  human  is  imperfect,  so  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  establishment  has  its  errors  and  defects  also.  But  in  allowing  this,  we 
must  also  admit  that  it  has  conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  the  country  ; 
the  proofs  of  which  shine  around  us  in  the  practice  and  writings  of  the 
many  eminent  veterinarians  who  have  emanated  from  it.  One  consumma- 
tion devoutly  wished  for  has  at  length  been  obtained ;  which  is,  that  the 
teaching* and  the  practice  of  the  college  should  be  extended  also  to  the  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  dog,  as  it  is 
in  the  continental  colleges.  In  the  outset,  we  think  it  was  prudent  to  con- 
fine the  early  attempts  to  the  horse  alone ;  and  we  are  also  well  aware  that, 
even  now,  local  difiiculties  exist  to  the  desired  end,  which  nothing  but  time, 
perseverance,  and  adequate  public  support,  can  overcome :  yet  we  do  feel 
assured  that  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  the  country  at  large,  will,  in 
the  end,  bring  about  this  desired  addition ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  the 
veterinarian  will  shine  in  the  fiill  attributes  of  his  comprehensive  name. 

I  shall  now  retrace  my  steps,  and  give,  in  succession,  a  short  account  of 
the  principal  veterinary  authors  who  have  appeared  since  a  regular  school 
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was  founded  among  us.  In  1790,  Mr.  Prosser,  a  surg-eon,  published  a 
Treatise  on  the  Strangles  and  Fevers  o/*  HorseSy  which  contained  some 
judicious  remarks  on  other  writers,  but  ofi^red  little  original  matter.  The 
year  1796  produced  an  elegant  quarto  from  the  pen  of  S.  Freeman,  Esq., 
an  amateur  of  the  arts  of  the  manage,  The  Description  of  the  Structure 
and  Economy  of  the  Foot^  which  was  accompanied  with  a  set  of  highly- 
finished  engravings,  by  Skelton,  of  dissections  made  under  the  inspection  of 
Sir  Everard  Home.  That  well-known  and  voluminous  writer,  Mr.  John 
Lawrence,  about  the  same  time  commenced  his  career  in  a  small  collection 
of  extracts  from  St.  Bel,  Osmer,  Clarke,  and  Lord  Pembroke,  and  1798 
brought  out  his  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Horses.  That 
portion  of  his  work  which  embraced  the  general  treatment  of  the  horse  was 
judicious  and  interesting;  but  the  parts  dedicated  to  the  description  and  cure 
of  his  diseases,  we  think,  were  of  the  old  school.  Since  that  time,  however, 
Mr.  L.  has  become  a  voluminous  and  useful  writer,  on  subjects  connected 
with  animals ;  and  in  him  the  rights  of  brutes  have  met  with  a  powerful 
advocate. 

In  IBOO,  Mr.  Morecroft  published  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  a  Cursory 
Account  of  the  various  Methods  of  Shoeing  Horses^  with  incidental  Oh' 
serrations.  The  mode  of  shoeing  recommended  by  this  well-known  and 
highly  respected  author  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

In  1801,  Mr.  White,  a  veterinary  practitioner,  of  Exeter,  gave  to  the 
public  a  small  Vade  Mecum  of  Farriery.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  an 
extensive  work  now  comprised  in  four  octavo  volumes.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  work  is  so  unmethodical  that  half  of  its  value  is  hidden  or  lost. 
Subjects  that  ought  to  be  brought  into  one  point  of  view  are  scattered 
through  the  various  volumes  in  detached  parts,  and,  at  last,  are  finished  in 
an  appendix.  The  diseases  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  dogs,  as  treated  on  by 
M^.  W.,  have  not,  in  our  opinion,  increased  his  reputation :  what  he  gave 
oD  these  subjects  were  principally  compilations;  for,  we  believe,  he  was 
little  engaged  in  any  but  horse  practice.  In  his  fourth  volume,  some  addi- 
tional remarks  on  hydrophobia  appeared  in  the  appendix,  extracted  from 
the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  W.,  I  make  no  doubt,  was  totally  un- 
aware from  what  source  Mr.  G.  was  enabled  to  give  that  minute  account 
with  which  he  favoured  the  public ;  but  whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
comparing  it  with  the  description  of  rabies  published  by  me  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  *  Domestic  Treatise  on  Horses  and  Dogs,'  three  years  before, 
will  readily  detect  the  source  so  glaringly  and  uncandidly  drawn  from. 

The  year  1801,  likewise,  produced  a  work  of  much  merit  from  the  pen 
and  pencil  of  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence,  of  Birmingham,  veterinary  surgeon. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  with  such  talents,  he  should  pass  over  his 
subjects  in  so  light  and  cursory  a  manner.  The  plates  are  elegant,  and 
extremely  well  designed,  particularly  those  that  regard  the  proportions  and 
paces  of  the  horse ;  the  portions  dedicated  to  the  internal  structure  and  dis- 
eases are  not  quite  so  happy,  but  were  sufficient  to  give  a  promise  of  future 
excellence,  which  we  regret  was  never  fulfilled.  The  work  has  been  since 
re-edited,  and  published  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  some  slight  additions. 

About  this  time,  also,  appeared  Mr.  Downing's  Description  and  Treat' 
ment  of  the  Diseases  of  Cattle,  much  of  which  is  borrowed  from  Topham. 
This  work  is  in  considerable  repute  among  fanners,  graziers,  and  some  far- 
riers, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  faithful,  though  melancholy,  picture 
of  this  part  of  the  veterinary  art,  as  practised  among  the  farriers  of  the  old 
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school  and  the  cowlccches  of  the  present  time.  1803,  also,  produced  a 
large  quarto  volume,  by  Mr.  John  Feron,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  13th 
dragoons,  entitled  A  New  System  of  Farriery ,  S^c.  Sfc. ;  and,  about  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Uyding's  Veter^inary  Pathology  was  published* 

1805. — This  year  brought  forth  the  Veterinary  Dictionary  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Boardman,  V.S.  to  the  third  regiment  of  dragoons,  price  £3«38. 
This  expensive  and  large  work  is  a  compilation  from  all  the  modem  writers ; 
and,  if  our  author  had  made  his  selection  with  as  much  judgment  as  indus- 
try, it  might  have  been  considered  as  a  very  meritorious  production.  As  it 
is,  it  may  prove  an  useful  reference ;  particularly  as  it  gives  fac-similes  of 
most  of  the  plates  contained  in  the  various  works  of  merit  that  have  ap* 
peared.  Mr.  John  Lawrence  gave  also,  this  year,  a  very  useful  General 
Treatise  on  Cattle,  which  was  followed  in  the  next  season  by  the  very  in- 
ferior productions  of  Mr,  Francis  Clater*s  £!very  Man  his  own  Farriery 
and  Every  Man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor  :  and,  with  no  better  instructions 
than  these,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  that  every  man  should  *■  doctor*  his 
own. 

In  1809,  that  very  ingenious  writer,  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  of  London,  fa- 
voured the  public  with  the  first  part  of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Foot  of  the 
Horse,  with  Experiments  on  Shoeing,  which  work  has  been  since  com- 
pleted. The  object  of  this  elaborate  and  elegant  publication  is  (by  accu- 
rately describing  the  foot  of  the  horse  in  its  natural  state,  contrasted  with 
its  state  after  the  animal  has  been  some  time  worked  in  shoes),  to  enable 
the  reader  to  comprehend  the  hurtful  effects  that  the  present  system  of 
shoeing,  even  under  the  best  hands,  has  upon  the  foot.  It  is  the  author's 
opinion,  that  the  application  of  an  iron  shoe  by  means  of  nails,  as  now  prac- 
tised, is  the  principal  cause  of  the  alteration  that  is  found  to  take  place  in 
the  feet  of  all  horses  after  shoeing,  and  which  alteration  it  has  been  usual 
to  attribute  to  other  causes.  To  remedy  this,  Mr.  C.  proposes  an  invention 
called  the  Paratrite,  or  shoe  that  may  be  applied  without  nails,  having  in- 
stead an  elastic  steel  band  embracing  the  hoof  as  its  means  of  attachment ; 
the  details  and  figures  of  which  appear  in  the  third  part.  Mr.  Clark's 
other  works  are,  A  History  of  the  Hots  of  Horses,  a  work  of  great  re- 
search, and  one  which  has  established  the  reputation  of  the  writer  among 
naturalists  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Casting  of  Horses,  with  an  improved  appa- 
ratus ;  A  Description  of  the  Section  of  the  Horse  (a  very  accurate  figure 
accompanies  this  anatomical  detail,  and  the  philosophical  examination  of  the 
genersd  form  is  highly  interesting) ;  An  Essay  on  the  Gripes  of  Horses, 
in  which  Mr.  C.  introduces  a  more  active  treatment  by  means  of  an  early 
administration  of  pimento,  or  allspice  and  spirit ;  A  Reformed  Pharma- 
copeia,  &c  The  art  must  ever  acknowledge  Mr.  Clark  as  one  of  its  most 
zealous  advocates ;  but  whether  the  classical  dress  into  which  he  puts  even 
the  most  trivial  subject  does  not  rather  tend  to  the  advancement  of  his 
own  character  as  a  scholar  than  to  the  display  of  his  subject  among  the 
plain  unlettered  men  who  form  the  majority  of  veterinary  practitioners, 
I  leave  others  to  decide. 

1814. — This  year,  Professor  Peale,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  made 
his  debut  as  an  author  in  a  work  which  will  long  remain  as  a  monument  to 
his  industry,  zeal,  and  ability.  It  is  entitled.  Observations,  chiefly  practi- 
cal, on  some  of  the  more  common  Diseases  of  the  Horse  :  together  with 
Remarks  on  the  general  Articles  of  Diet,  and  the  ordinary  Stable  Ma- 
nagement of  that  AnimaU     Mr.  P.'s  work  is,  at  once,  intelligible  to  the 
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meanest  capacity,  and  yet  worthy  the  full  attention  of  the  most  philosophic. 
In  1818,  Mr.  Wilkinson  published  A  Treatise  on  the  Tetanus  and  Epide^ 
mic  Catarrh  of  Horses.  If  Mr.  W.  has  not  mistaken  some  other  com- 
plaints for  tetanus,  which  his  clear  account  of  symptoms  and  references  to 
cases  would  seem  to  render  unlikely,  his  treatment  of  this  formidable  dis- 
ease has  been  very  successful,  and  deserves  general  adoption.  Such  was 
our  first  statement :  we  have  subsequently  learned  that  the  experience  of 
other  practitioners  bears  out  the  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  practice, 
and  entitle  Mr.  W.  to  the  gratitude  of  the  profession.  On  epidemic  catarrh 
nothing  new  appears.  In  1820,  A  New  System  of  Shoeing  Horses^  with 
Accounts  of  the  various  Modes  practised  hy  different  Nations ;  Ohserva^ 
turns  on  Diseases  of  the  Feet^  Sfc.  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Goodwin, 
late  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  his  Majesty.  This  ingenious  writer,  to  whom 
the  art  is  indebted  for  various  improvements,  has  in  this  work,  after  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  lameness,  added  an  interesting  account  of  the  horse-shoes 
in  use  in  other  countries.  His  attempts  appear  to  be  directed  to  introduce 
a  modified  system  of  French  shoeing,  but  with  shoes  to  be  forged  of  patent 
maUedble  ccut  iron.  The  system  he  advocates,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  in- 
genious, and  the  work  in  general  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  talents ; 
but  so  many  difficulties  stand  in  the  way,  that  I  question  whether  his  plan 
of  shoeing,  well  devised  as  it  appears  to  be,  will  not  follow  many  others 
that  have  preceded  it. 

1823. — This  year  stands  recorded  for  offering  the  first  volume  of  a  Se- 
ries of  Elementary  Lectures  on  the  Veterinary  Art,  by  Mr.  W.  Percivall, 
now  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  1st  Life  Guards,  which  are  calculated,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  to  advance  the  interests  and  the  reputation  of  the  vete- 
rinary art,  by  blending  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  animal  a 
fiuthful  picture  of  his  numerous  diseases,  and  a  plan  of  treatment  for  each, 
usoally  well  devised  and  practicable.  This  gentleman,  as  co-editor  of  The 
Veterinarian^  has  also  added  much  to  the  art  we  advocate,  and  much  is 
due  to  his  acumen.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  has  likewise  supported  a  usefiil  pe- 
riodical, with  his  usual  ability,  and  warmed  with  a  Uttle  causticity,  * '  Tis 
true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true.'  Mr.  Cherry  also  has  claims  on  our 
gratitude,  in  conmion  with  each  periodical  gatherer  of  the  buds  of  science. 
It  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  a  periodical  journal  of  any  art  is  an 
encyclopaBdia,  which  contains  not  the  acquirements  of  one  individual  only, 
howerer  talented,  but  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  many ;  and  in 
me  important  particular  it  is  even  superior:  the  Encpclopsedia  rests  as  it  is ; 
the  Journal  marches  with  the  art  it  commemorates.  It  is  a  register  of  facts 
BiOTe  than  of  opinions ;  and,  by  its  means,  many  a  spark  is  fanned  into  a 
krilliant  flame,  and  many  a  talented  but  slothful  genius  is  by  such  aid  stirred 
ttp  to  appear  in  a  page,  who  would  sicken  at  the  prospect  of  a  volume. 
Neither  is  it  one  of  the  least  of  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  it,  that  it 
will  prevent  many  of  the  more  remote  practitioners  from  falling  into  the 
■arrow  and  empirical  practice  of  pretending  to  secrets  and  infallibles ;  on 
die  oontrary,  we  shall  all  take  on  a  habit  of  preparing  to  give  and  receive, 
and  of  looking  forward  to  a  professional  pic  nic,  to  which  every  one  will  be 
kappy  to  contribute  his  mite  or  his  meal ;  which,  like  the  bread  cast  on  the 
Alters,  will  eventually  return  enlarged  tenfold.  We  regret  that  our  limits, 
abeady  trespassed  on,  deny  us  the  pleasure  of  further  enlarging  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  introductory  address  of  the  First 
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Number  of  *  7^e  Veterinarian,'  for  a  masterly  summary  of  the  prospec- 
tive benefits  of  a  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Art. 

As  authors  of  minor  veterinary  publications,  we  believe  the  names  of 
Orm,  Denny,  Pursglove,  and  probably  some  others,  appear ;  as  likewise  a 
New  System  of  Shoeing  Horses,  by  J.  Hodgson,  of  which  report  speaks 
well.  Mr.  Frederick  Cherry  has  also  produced  a  small  but  pithy  work  on 
the  Treatment  of  Horses  Feet,  Mr.  Vines,  late  of  the  Veterinary  College, 
has  also  laid  us  under  obligation  by  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Glanders ;  and 
when  Mr.  V.'s  professional  opportunities,  and  his  known  disposition  to  make 
use  of  them,  are  considered,  we  need  not  wonder  that  his  work  commanded 
much  attention. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  State  of  the  Veterinary  Art  among 
us,  without  adverting  to  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  it  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Veterinary  School  in  Edinburgh,  having  at  its  head  an  able 
and  zealous  teacher  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dick.  We  heartily  wish  him  all 
the  success  which  his  apparently  judicious  methods  of  pursuing  his  course 
of  instructions  merit.  If  Scotland  be  at  all  alive  to  her  own  interest,  she 
will  foster  this  rising  plant  with  energy  and  liberality.  Mr.  Stewart  has 
also  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  cause  in  Glasgow. 

SECT.  III. 

OF  THE  PROPER  MEANS  FOR  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  THE  VETERINARY  ART. 

The  mode  in  which  any  art  is  attained  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  di- 
rected by  the  future  views  of  the  learners.  It  appears  to  me,  that  there  are 
three  distinct  classes  of  persons  who  are  likely  to  study  this  branch  of  use^ 
ful  knowledge.  The  first  is  composed  of  persons  of  fortune,  with  enlarged 
minds  and  a  more  than  usual  attachment  to  field  sports,  particularly  those 
in  which  horses  and  dogs  of  the  best  breeds  are  employed.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  presents  itself  in  the  mass  of  excellent  observations  on  the 
diseases  of  these  animals.  These  breeds  being  naturally  inclined  to  be- 
come injured  more  than  others,  require  vigilant  care  from  their  owners, 
particularly  in  arresting  the  progress  of  threatened  ailments.  A  second 
class  may  be  formed  from  country  and  village  surgeons,  whose  services  may 
render  them  highly  useful  upon  occasions  when  no  farrier  is  at  hand,  or  in 
cases  in  which  farriers  of  the  common  class  are  unable  to  judge. 

Gentlemen  and  amateurs,  who  wish  to  accumulate  information  on  this 
curious  and  interesting  subject,  within  the  reach  of  the  Veterinary  College, 
will  find  their  account  in  attending  a  course  of  lectures  there  :  when  this  is 
inconvenient,  Mr.  Richard  Lawrence's  work  may  be  read  with  advantage. 
The  following  pages,  we  hope,  will  afford  still  further  instruction  in  the 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  horse ;  and  the  deficiencies  left 
by  the  above  may  be  ably  filled  up  by  reference  to  Mr.  PercivalFs  excellent 
Lettures. 

A  good  surgeon  has  travelled  three-fourths  of  the  road  towards  making 
a  good  veterinarian ;  but  he  must  diligently  travel  the  remainder  to  arrive 
at  excellence.  He  must  by  no  means  sit  down  contented  with  the  analogy 
between  the  human  and  brute  subject,  or  he  may  be  led  into  very  great 
error ;  for  though  this  analogy  is,  in  some  cases,  very  striking ;  yet  there 
are  others  in  which  the  similarity  fails,  and  he  is  left  to  act  upon  other  prin- 
ciples.    The  digestive  organs  of  man  and  the  horse  are  anatomically  so  <lif- 
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ferentf  that  their  functional  purpose  cannot  be  altogether  the  same ;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse  renders  the  operations  of  medi- 
cines very  different  in  him  to  what  would  be  produced  on  the  human 
stomach.  Four  grains  of  tartarized  antimony  would  excite  vomiting  in  most 
men.  Four  drachms  would  not  even  produce  nausea  in  a  horse.  Many 
similar  instances  might  be  adduced  to  shew  the  necessity  for  a  conversance 
with  such  anatomical  variations  from  the  human  structure  and  functions,  as 
will  naturally  lead  to  variation  in  the  medicinal  practice  also  between  them, 
of  which  the  feet  form  a  notable  instance.  The  specific  diseases,  as  glanders, 
farcy,  strangles,  grease,  &c^  must  also  occupy  the  human  surgeon's  particu- 
lar attention ;  as  here  all  analogy  would  fail.  It  has  also  happened,  that 
medical  gentlemen  have  wholly  abandoned  the  human  for  the  brute  practice, 
and  our  art  exhibits  some  bright  examples  of  this  conversion.  Mr.  Coleman, 
we  believe,  was  not  friendly  to  this  changre;  and  if  he  meant  that  there  was 
neither  sufficient  remuneration,  nor  a  sufficient  honourable  consideration 
held  out  by  the  world  to  warrant  the  step,  we  go  with  him  in  all  ordinary 
cases.  But  if,  as  we  are  informed,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  human  surgeon 
usually  makes  a  bad  veterinary  practitioner,  then  we  are  constrained  to  demur. 
Tlie  Professor  himself  is  a  proof,  as  well  of  the  qualifications  being  readily 
transferrible,  as  that  unmixed  respect  in  the  truly  eminent  may  equally  accom- 
pany both  characters. 

The  third  class  of  veterinary  pupils  is  composed  of  farriers  already  prac- 
tising, or  who  intend  to  practise,  this  art  exclusively.  To  such  persons  it 
must  be  evident,  that  entering  themselves  at  the  Veterinary  College  is  almost 
essential  to  their  future  success.  It  is  there  that  they  must  pass  their  no- 
viciate ;  it  is  there  that  they  will  enter  on  their  studies  in  company  with 
others  who  having  been  somewhat  longer  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  will 
point  out  the  methods  of  applying  successfully  the  opportunities  that  will 
be  presented  to  them ;  and  it  is  from  thence,  under  the  sanction  of  a  diploma 
there  obtained,  that  they  will  enter  on  their  professional  practice  with  the 
confidence  of  their  employers.  I^  is,  however,  to  be  recollected,  that  even 
the  Veterinary  College  possesses  no  royal  road  to  learning.  The  professors 
pretend  not  to  this:  they  find  the  means;  it  is  the  student  must  apply  them. 
He  must,  having  made  himself  familiar  with  the  skeleton,  diligently,  care- 
fully, and  minutely,  dissect  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  sheep, 
swine,  and  dog.  '  How  will  you,'  asks  the  writer  of  an  able  article  in  The 
Veterinariafh  No.  4,  *  repair  the  machine  unless  you  perfectly  understand 
its  construction  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  disease — there  is  certainly  no  opera- 
tion— in  which  accurate  anatomical  knowledge  will  not  only  be  useful,  but 
absolutely  necessary.' 

Physiological  inquiry  should  accompany  the  study  of  anatomy:  they 
ought  ever  to  be  inseparable :  both  are  essential  to  successful  practice.  If 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  physiology  of  organs,  our  knowledge  of  their  con- 
struction will  comparatively  do  us  little  good.  '  If,  for  instance,  we  are 
^orant  of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  office  of  respiration,  how  can 
we  possibly  have  any  conception  of  the  symptoms  attending  a  wound  of  that 
muscle?' 

Should  the  student  meditate  practising  to  the  fiill  extent  of  his  designa- 

tion  as  a  veterinarian,  which  is  on  other  domestic  animals  as  well  as  the 

horse,  it  will  be  requisite  that  he  acquaint  himself  fully  with  comparative 

•  anatomy ;  such  acquirement  will  assist  him  greatly,  even  as  an  hippiatrist ; 

''but  as  a  veterinarian  it  is  absolutely  essential.    The  most  perfect  anatomical 
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knowledge  of  the  hor^e  would  not  inform  him  where  to  puncture  the  paunch 
of  the  boved  ox.  A  consideration  of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  the  same 
organs  in  different  animals,  according  to  their  several  wants,  and  the  difference 
of  function  occasioned  by  structural  peculiarity,  are  matters  of  philosophical 
interest  to  all ;  but  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  veterinarian  be  well 
informed  with  regard  to  the  variations  of  disease  resulting  from  such  sin- 
gularities of  structure  and  function. 

The  general  observation  of  diseases  may  accompany  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  physiology ;  but  an  undivided  attention  to  them  should  be  reserved  until 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  those  studies  which  are  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  just  principles,  and  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  disease. 
Merely  to  observe  and  note  what  medicines  are  given  in  different  diseases 
leads  to  an  empirical  practice,  and  utterly  defeats  correct  and  enlarged 
views  of  the  curative  practice  generally.  A  course  of  dissections  being 
finished,  diligently  attend  the  sick  cases ;  and  never  neglect  accompanying 
the  professor  in  his  rounds.  Note  dowu  his  remarks,  minute  the  symptoms 
as  they  occur,  the  changes  which  take  place,  and  the  effects  produced  by 
the  various  medicaments  which  are  applied.  Carefully  examine  the  pulse 
in  every  sick  case,  many  times  in  the  day,  and  under  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstance ;  accustom  yourself  also  to  a  frequent  examination  of  the  healthy 
pulse  in  different  horses;  by  which  anomalies  will  become  familiar,  and 
prevent  error  in  applying  your  knowledge  to  disease. 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  advise  the  pupil  to  a  sedulous  and  regular 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  his  college,  to  whom  a 
marked  respect  on  all  occasions  is  both  proper  and  prudent.  It  is  equally 
so,  that,  by  obliging  attentions,  he  should  ensure  the  good  offices  of  the  in- 
ferior officers  of  the  establishment.  As  a  secondary  consideration,  attend 
the  lectures  also  of  those  eminent  teachers  of  human  medicine,  whose  libe- 
rality have  opened  their  doors  to  your  free  admission ;  but  avoid  doing  this 
until  a  complete  course  of  the  college  lectures  has  been  attended  ;  and  do  it 
then  only  when  no  veterinary  therapeutics  can  be  interfered  with.  Of  your 
college  lectures,  never  for  any  object  of  pleasure  miss  one ;  and  uniformly 
apply  what  you  hear  to  some  practical  purpose ;  either  real  if  it  be  present, 
or  imaginary  if  not :  of  all  the  modes  of  impressing  what  you  hear  on  your 
memories,  this  is  the  most  infallible. 

Chemistry  and  the  materia  medica  should  form  a  part  of  the  collaterals 
of  your  medical  studies.  A  ccrtmn  acquaintance  with  individual  drugs  is 
acquired  by  use  and  observation  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  their  products,  when 
in  a  state  of  combination,  can  only  be  gained  by  conversance  with  chemistry, 
on  which  subject  more  will  appear  in  the  MATERIA  Medica.  The  veteri- 
nary student  has  now  no  excuse  for  a  want  of  information  on  the  elements 
which  enter  the  composition  of  medicinal  agents,  Mr.  Mortons  Manual  of 
Pharmacy  having  well  filled  up  this  hiatus.  Every  veterinary  student 
should  immediately  make  himself  master  of  the  contents  of  this  invaluable 
vade  mecum ;  pages  27>  28,  29,  and  30  particularly,  are  too  important  not 
to  require  much  of  his  attention. 

Form  no  theories ;  accumulate  facts,  and  study  them ;  it  is  by  observation 
and  experience  that  you  are  likely  to  become  a  successful  practitioner. 
During  the  latter  periods  of  your  novitiate,  visit  the  knackers,  examine 
every  diseased  case :  purchase  the  permission  to  operate,  first  on  the  dead 
subject  until  you  are  au  fait,  and  then  finish  with  the  living.  Cultivate  a 
humane  disposition  towards  animals  generally :  nothing  disgraces  the  vete- 
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rinarian,  or  disgusts  his  employers,  more  than  a  seeming  indifference  to  the 
|>ain  he  is  sometimes  forced  to  inflict.  Make  experiments  when  necessary — 
never  do  it  w^itonly ;  and  when  it  is  done,  make  no  parade  in  announcing  it: 
on  the  contrary,  the  less  is  said  about  such  matters,  the  better. 

Remain  at  your  studies  as  long  as  your  finances  will  allow  you.  Solid 
acquirement  may  be  gained  in  two  years,  but  no  time  must  be  wasted :  four 
years  are  thought  necessary  at  the  French  colleges.  Should  your  stay  be 
necessarily  shorter,  employ  the  time  you  have  in  such  studies  as  cannot  be 
readily  pursued  hereafter.  These  are,  the  fondamental  principles  of  ana- 
tomy, the  method  of  operating,  the  knowledge  of  disease,  and  the  curative 
practice,  not  only  of  your  own  school,  but  of  the  best  veterinarians  around 
also.  But  when  ftom  circumstances,  farriers,  or  other  persons  intending  to 
practise,  cannot  possibly  attend  the  Veterinary  College,  still  let  them  not 
despair ;  improvement  is  yet  within  their  reach ;  and,  provided  they  will  be 
content  to  enter  on  a  systematic  and  regular  plan  of  accumulating  informa* 
lion,  the  difficulties  will  give  way.  Here  the  principal  dependence  must  be 
placed  on  books,  and  particularly  on  such  as  have  plates  to  guide  the  anato- 
mical research,  which  here,  as  well  as  at  the  Veterinary  College,  must  form 
the  foundation  of  the  whole.  On  which  subject  we  would  refer  the  inquirer 
to  some  excellent  instructions  contained  in  No.  4  of  The  Vetefnnariaih 
where,  after  recommending  Mr.  PerdvalVs  Lectures  and  our  Outlines  as 
anatomical  guides,  it  adds,  '  You  may  safely  follow  them  both,  and  neither 
can  be  spared.  Begin  with  the  skeleton :  the  large  plates  published  origi- 
nally in  Elaine's  Foiio  Anatomy^  and  similar  ones  published  by  Kirtland, 
may  be  procured.'  In  addition  to  these,  I  would  also  recommend  Board- 
fffuins  Veterinary  Dictionary,  as  containing  numerous  anatomical  plates 
copied  from  many  sources.  Much  may  be  likewise  gained  from  the  excel- 
lent Treatise  on  the  Horse  in  the  Farmer^ s  Series  of  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  every  admirer  of  this  ani- 
mal, and  will  be  found  to  deserve  the  closest  attention  of  the  veterinary  stu- 
dent also.  In  prosecuting  dissection,  any  small  animal  may  be  begun  upon, 
to  accustom  the  learner  to  the  necessary  manipulations.  General  instruc- 
tions in  this  art  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  Dissectors  Assistant 
of  Parkinson,  which  will  open  the  way  to  pursuing  the  study  on  the  body  of 
the  horse  itself.  The  anatomy  of  the  various  organs,  and  the  surgical 
operations  required  on  them,  may  be  gained  by  careful  attention  to  these 
pages,  and  to  those  of  Mr.  Percivall,  as  guides ;  where,  also,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  veterinary  therapeutics  throughout  may  be  learned.  We  hardly 
need  remind  the  veterinary  student,  that,  independent  of  all  well-known  writ- 
ings connected  with  his  studies,  he  should  particularly  possess  himself  of 
every  monthly  journal  connected  with  his  art  It  is  the  especial  province 
of  each  of  them  to  register  every  improvement  as  it  occurs.  We  hardly 
need  to  hint,  that  The  Veterinarian  stands  pre-eminent  among  these. 

SECT.  IV. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

As  a  zoological  member,  the  horse  (Equus  Caballus),  although  united  by 
Linnseus  with  the  hippopotamus  in  the  order  belliue,  would  be  more  justly 
characterised  as  forming  an  isolated  genus,  totally  unconnected  with  any 
other  group  of  mammalia  than  the  members  of  his  own  family.     These  se- 

b2 
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veral  family  members,  as  E.  Hemionus  (the  Dziggtai),  E,  Assinus  (the 
Ass),  E,  Quagga  (the  Couagga),  E,  Zebra  (the  Zebra),  and  E.  MorUa- 
nils  (the  Dauw),  are  all  equally  distinctly  characterised  by  having  thfc  quad- 
rupedal phalanges  united  into  a  single  finger  or  toe,  closely  enveloped  within 
a  compact  cylindrical  hoof*  \  as  well  as  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  dental 
organs,  which  in  all  present  incisors  ^ ;  canines  in  the  males  \ :  \  molars  ^ :  {• 

The  specific  characters  of  the  horse  place  him  in  an  eminent  degree  above 
his  congeners  in  dignity  and  beauty :  these  are,  a  long  tail  covered  through- 
out with  hair  of  great  length,  and  a  flowing  mane  of  considerable  thickness. 
We  attach  little  speciality  to  the  absence  of  the  humeral  stripe,  so  common 
to  the  other  members  of  the  genus,  although  it  is  much  insisted  on  by  na- 
turalists. The  longitudinal  dorsal  list  is  very  common  to  many  horses  of 
mixed  colours ;  and  we  have  seen  faint  but  evident  traces  of  the  shoulder 
cross  also. 

The  horse  is  considered  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  what  is  called 
the  old  world,  and  by  the  industry  of  man  to  have  been  planted  in  the  new-j-. 
It  appears  from  the  sacred  records,  that  his  subjugation  did  not  take  place 
until  many  years  after  that  of  the  camel  and  the  ass.  It  is  said  our  earliest 
accounts  of  horses  relate  to  their  being  sent  into  Egypt  by  Jacob  to  bring 
com  during  the  famine  which  raged  in  Canaan ;  but  still  more  certain  proofs 
exist,  that,  when  the  Israelites  returned  into  Canaan,  these  animals  had  be- 
come common ;  for  the  Canaanites  '  went  out  to  fight  against  Israel  with 
horses  and  chariots  very  many^.'  From  Egypt  the  horse  was  carried  into 
Greece,  and  this  at  an  early  period  ;  for  the  Olympic  games,  where  horses 
and  chariots  are  celebrated,  existed  1450  years  before  Christ.  The  industry 
of  man  devised  means  to  spread  them  almost  universally,  at  times  very  re- 
mote from  the  present ;  for  all  our  continents.  New  Holland  excepted,  ex- 
hibit horses  with  every  appearance  of  having  been  long  wild.  In  the  plains 
of  Great  Tartary,  the  droves  of  wild  horses  are  immense  ;  and  some  eminent 
naturalists  favour  the  opinion  that  it  was  here  the  horse  first  ap{>eared;  while 
others  contend  that  the  present  races  do  not  exhibit  the  original  stamp.  We 
may  fancifully  imagine  to  ourselves  an  original  stamp,  and  without  doubt  such 
a  stamp  would  be  perfect  for  the  situation  it  was  placed  in,  and  for  its  own 

*  This  uniformity  of  structure  throughout  the  genus  completely  excludes  the  attempts  of 
Molina,  and  some  other  naturalists,  to  class  the  Huemul  of  Chili  with  the  liorse,  under  the 
name  of  E.  Bisuirus^  or  cloven-footed  horse.  We  might  with  equal,  and  even  with  more, 
propriety,  include  the  camel :  hoth  are  equally  ruminants,  and  the  camel  has  incisors, 
whereas  the  huemul  has  none.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  these  well-marked 
characters  of  the  genus  should,  instead  of  symplifying  its  systematic  arrangement,  have 
rather  tended  to  confuse  and  mislead  naturalists.  Baron  Cuvier  first  adopted  the  claasifi- 
cation  of  Storr,  who  formed  a  distinct  order  for  it,  under  the  term  solipedes  (hy  others 
solidungula) ;  but,  finally,  he  classed  it  under  the  pachydermata.  Linnaeus,  as  already 
observed,  had  united  it  with  the  hippopotamus,  and  Erxleben  placed  it  between  the  elephant 
and  dromedary. 

f  The  original  country  of  the  horse  is,  however,  disputed  on  many  grounds :  some  na- 
turalists favour  an  opinion  that  he  is  truly  indigenous  to  most  countries  of  the  globe.  Dr. 
Fleming,  on  the  Brituh  A:imaht  says,  *That  the  horse  should  be  regarded  as  indigenous 
need  scarcely  require  proof.  It  lives  and  propagates  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Zetland  Islands.  The  remains  of  the  species  occur  asso* 
ciated  with  those  of  the  most  ancient  of  our  quadrupeds,  as  in  the  cave  of  Kirkdale' 
(Buckland't  Ret,  Dil.  p.  18).  Fossil  bones  supposed  to  belong  to  the  horse  have  likewise 
been  found  at  Hatfield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Middlesex  (Parkinson* » 
Org.  Rem.  vol.  i,  p.  67-95).  Cuvier,  however,  appears  to  doubt  their  characters  being 
genuine  (Ann,  de  Museum^  tom.  xiv,  p.  33). 

J  2  Chron.  i,  17. 
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physical  wants  and  necessities ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Great 
Creator,  if  he  actually  formed  only  one  type,  would  have  chosen  a  different 
mould  for  him,  in  the  arid  sandy  plains  of  the  east,  where  vast  distances 
must  be  traversed  in  pursuit  of  food  or  in  retreat  from  foes,  to  that  which 
would  have  been  appropriate  in  more  temperate  climes,  where  a  luxuriance 
of  herbage  and  never-failing  springs  nourished  the  bulk,  and  rendered  ex- 
tensive travel  unnecessar}'.  And  as  the  distance  of  only  a  few  degrees  ope- 
rates much  change  in  the  form  of  the  indigense,  so,  unless  we  could  fix  the 
precise  spot  of  the  aequine  Eden,  we  are  yet  unable  to  pourtray  the  original 
type.  We  are  equally  at  a  loss  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  early  breeds ; 
for  that  also  varies  in  indigenous  animals,  according  to  their  residences. 
Adapted  to  climate,  we  find  the  horses  of  different  countries  (and  even  such 
as  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  approach  a  state  of  nature)  either  slender  as  the 
deer,  or  bulky  as  the  ox ;  and  while  the  Shetlander  is  little  more  that  three 
feet  in  height,  and  occasionally  even  less,  the  lofty  Norman  overtops  eighteeiV 
hands  frequently.  In  the  east,  the  coat  is  glossy,  short,  and  smooth ;  in  the 
north,  it  is  thick,  curled,  and  of  great  length. 

The  Grecian  arms  spread  her  horses  over  Spain,  Persia,  Barbary,  and 
Arabia,  from  whence  Uiey  became  disseminated  throughout  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Europe,  while  the  decline  of  the  Grecian  glory  gave  to 
Rome,  for  a  long  succeeding  period,  the  future  culture  of  the  animal,  and 
the  fame  of  his  glory. 

At  what  precise  time  foreign  horses  were  first  brought  into  Britain  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  at  a  very  early  one,  since  history  in- 
forms us  they  were  sufficiently  numerous,  and  their  uses  well  known,  when 
Julius  Cesar  invaded  the  island.  Whether  these  early  horses  were  the 
entire  produce  of  Britain,  or  whether  they  had  already  been  mixed*,  it  is 
likely  that  their  intercourse  with  the  Roman  cavalry  would  introduce  new 
races,  ^  diversified  as  the  countries  from  whence  the  Romans  themselves 
drew  their  own  immense  supplies.  Freed  from  their  conquerors,  the  English 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  were  consequently  not  unmindful  of  the 
horse,  which  was  become,  as  early  as  A.D.  930,  so  valuable  that  Athelstan 
prohibited  their  exportation. 

William  the  Conqueror  brought  with  him  the  means  of  greatly  improving 
the  island  horse ;  and  the  barous  who  accompanied  him,  being  spread  over 
the  kingdom  in  their  newly-acquired  estates,  rapidly  diffused  a  valuable 
mixture  among  the  native  breeds.  One  of  these  nobles,  Roger  de  Belesme, 
Elarl  of  Shrewsbury,  is  particularly  celebrated  for  introducing  Spanish  stallions 
into  his  Welch  possession sf. 

In  1121,  the  first  Arabian  horse  on  record  was  imported  into  England, 
and  the  crusades,  which  soon  succeeded,  were  the  means  of  introducing  a 
large  accession  of  eastern  horses  from  the  Levant.  The  traffic  in  horses 
now  began  to  assume  much  of  its  future  character :  Smithfield  was  esta- 

*  Our  early  records  inform  us,  that,  when  Julius  Caesar  landed  in  Britain,  our  scythed 
chariots,  drawn  by  horses  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline,  produced  terror  throughout 
the  proud  legions  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  that,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  took  with  him 
some  of  these  war-horses  to  improve  the  Roman  breeds.  It  has,  therefore,  been  ques- 
tioned whether  what  may  be  called  the  indigens  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  ponies  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  shelties  of  Scotland,  or  the  hobbies  of  Ireland,  could  have  furnished 
them.  From  whence,  then,  did  the  ancient  Britons  derive  this  breed  ?  Had  they  al- 
ready opened  a  communication  with  France  or  Germany  ?  Or  had  they,  by  cultivation, 
improved  the  size  and  strength  of  the  parent  breeds  in  their  lowlands  ? 

f  Michael  Drayt«n  quotes  the  excellencies  of  this  breed  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  Poly 
olhiom. 
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blished  as  a  horse-market ;  and  the  dealing  in  this  animal  was  already  become 
a  regular  profession,  as  well  as  already  garnished  with  much  of  its  trickery*. 

To  Edward  the  Second  the  breed  of  English  horses  owes  much  of  its 
early  improvement :  he  procured  cavalry  horses  from  Lombardy,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  and  heavy  draught  horses  from  Flanders.  From  this  time  the  public 
attention  appears  to  have  been  particularly  directed  to  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving the  breed  of  horses  ;  and  many  public  ordinances  were  promulgated 
to  that  effect.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII  and  V^III,  it  became  common 
to  import  foreign  stallions  for  this  purpose  from  Barbary  and  Spain  ;  and,  in 
the  two  following  reigns,  others  were  imported  from  Belgium,  Flanders,  and 
Denmark ;  and  as  the  former  were  intended  to  improve  the  speed,  spirit,  and 
beauty,  these  latter  added  greatly  to  the'  size  of  the  future  breeds.  As  early 
as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  there  were  horse-races  in  England  ; 
but  these  appear  to  have  been  principally  confined  to  trials  of  speed  and 
•continuance  over  uncertain  grounds  between  native  horses.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  horses  either  procured  from  Barbary,  or  bred  from  such,  were 
expressly  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  we  may  date  the  systematic  improve- 
ment in  the  breed,  by  the  admixture  of  what  we  call  blooclj  to  have  its 
origin  about  this  time. 

James  the  First  pursued  the  same  system,  and  imported  from  Barbary  a 
set  of  the  finest  mares,  for  purity  of  breed  and  excellence  of  form,  which 
could  be  procured  :  these,  known  significantly  as  the  Royal  Mares^  greatly 
assisted  the  general  purpose.  James  also  imported  an  Arabian,  whose  own 
qualities,  as  well  as  those  of  his  produce,  not  answering  to  the  expecta- 
tions raised,  the  breed  for  many  years  became  in  disrepute.  Regular  race- 
courses were  at  length  established,  and  racing  was  conducted  on  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  confined  within  rules.  Charles  the  First  also  encouraged  these 
sports,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  establbhment  of  the  Newmarket  course ;  and 
in  such  estimation  were  they,  as  connected  with  the  national  good,  that  even 
the  fanaticism  of  Cromwell  gave  way  to  it,  for  he  also  had  his  stud  of  race- 
horses. The  Restoration  gave  a  new  impulse  to  racing,  and  a  new  impetus 
to  the  improvements  meditated.  The  Arabian  was  again  resorted  to,  and, 
on  the  renewed  trials,  his  proceeds  justified  the  former  expectations.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  crossings  of  the  native 
and  the  eastern  horses,  in  different  degrees  of  consanguinity,  according  to 
the  different  purposes  for  which  they  are  required,  we  now  stand  unrivdled 
among  nations  ;  and  we  now  send  our  breeds  back  to  eastern  countries,  to 
meliorate  that  blood  which  we  originally  borrowed  from  them. 

THE  EXTERIOR  CONFORMATION  OF  THE  HORSE. 

The  linear  proportions  of  the  horse  form  a  branch  of  knowledge  that  very 
properly  precedes  a  consideration  of  his  internal  structure ;  and  the  animal, 
considered  generally,  may  be  divided  into  head,  neck,  trunk,  and  extremi- 

*  Ai  a  guard  against  these  deceptions,  warranty  was  now  established.  A  buyer  was 
allowed  three  nights  to  ascertain  whether  his  purchase  was  free  from  staggers ;  three 
months  to  prove  the  soundness  of  his  lungs  ;  and  a  year  was  granted  to  try  him  against 
having  received  the  infection  of  slanders.  The  welJ  written  account  of  the  horse  which 
appears  in  the  Farmer*  $  Series  of  the  Library  rf  UsrftU  Knowledge^  among  other  interest- 
ing matter,  furnishes  the  prices  of  horses  in  Uiese  early  days.  A  foal  under  fourteen  days 
of  age  was  valued  at  fourpence ;  at  a  year  and  a  day,  forty-eight  pence ;  and  at  three 
years,  sixty-pence.  A  short  period  only  increased  the  price  to  thirty-shillings ;  and  a 
century  afterwards  good  horses  fetched  ten  pounds  :  so  rapidly  did  the  breed  improve,  and 
the  benefits  derived  beconie  apparent. 
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ties :  the  different  parts  comprising  each  of  which  have  various  terms  of  art 
in  general  use  appropriated  to  them ;  and  it  has  heen  found,  from  long  ex- 
perience, that  there  is  a  peculiar  form  for  each  of  these  that  is  hest  adapted 
either  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  animal,  or  to  the  uses  we  put  him  to. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  any  of  these  within  a  geometric 
scale ;  hence,  limiting  the  figure  to  a  square,  and  giving  various  standard 
measurements  for  his  separate  parts,  is  not  found  by  experience  to  assist  the 
judgment :  on  the  contrary,  it  proves  fallacious,  and  leads  into  erroneous 
conclusions*.  Nature  will  not  be  limited,  and  the  perfection  of  her  opera- 
tions is  not  dependent  on  exterior  symmetry  only,  but  on  a  harmony  and 
accordance  of  the  whole,  internal  as  well  as  external.  In  considering  a 
horse  exteriorly,  his  age,  his  condition,  and  other  circumstances,  should  be 
taken  into  the  account ;  and  to  determine,  with  precision,  the  present  powers 
or  the  future  perfections,  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  union  of  science  and 
experience.  A*  horse  of  five  years'  old,  though  considered  as  full  grown, 
yet  undergoes  very  considerable  alterations  in  his  form  between  this  age 
and  seven  or  eight.  At  these  latter  periods  he  becomes  what  is  termed 
furnished;  his  points  all  shew  themselves  ;  that  is,  he  is  in  fact  more  an- 
gular, and,  in  a  painter's  eye,  would  be  more  picturesque,  though  as  far  as 
round  lines  are  concerned,  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  less  beautiful. 
A  horse,  likewise,  very  low  in  flesh  and  condition,  is  not  the  same  animal 
as  one  full  of  flesh  and  in  condition ;  and  the  sleek  fatness  of  full  and  gross 
feeding,  where  little  exercise  is  used,  will  not  beget  the  robust  form  acquired 
from  generous  diet  with  corresponding  exertion. 

To  give  any  determinate  figure  for  the  horse  argues  a  confined  mode  of 
reasoning.  We  may,  it  is  true,  fancy  the  Jirst  horse,  which,  though  then 
perfect,  would  not  remain  so  long  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  used  him, 
when  they  began  to  divide  his  powers  and  uses  into  heavy  draught-horses, 
light  draught-horses,  race-horses,  hunters,  hacknies,  &c.  &c. 

The  head  is  a  very  important  part,  considered  with  a  view  to  the  beauty 
of  the  animal ;  and  in  no  part  is  an  improvement  in  the  breed  so  soon  de- 
tected as  in  this.  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  dissimilar  than  the 
small  inexpressive  features  attached  to  the  enormous  head  of  a  caft^horse, 
compared  with  the  bold  striking  lines  which  grace  that  of  the  blood-horse  ? 
The  bead,  in  the  improved  breeds,  is  small  and  angular,  the  eyes  prominent, 
the  ears  spirited,  small,  and  pointed ;  the  forehead  wide,  straight,  and  some- 
times slightly  curved  inwards  at  the  lower  part ;  in  them  the  facial  angle  is 
about  25^,  whereas,  in  the  heavy  breed,  it  is  more  generally  23^ :  its  jumo- 
tioD  with  the  neck  also  is  less  easy  and  elegant  than  in  the  improved  kind. 

A  superficial  observer  might,  perhaps,  overlook  the  extreme  beauty  there 
is  in  the  head  of  the  horse  ;  and  particularly  the  great  fire  and  expression  of 
bis  countenance  when  animated  by  any  leading  passion,  which  is  to  be  the  more 
admired,  when  it  is  considered  how  few  aids  this  part  has  in  the  brute,  com- 
pared wiUi  the  human.  Man  borrows  much  of  his  facial  expression  from 
hia  eyebrows,  and,  when  to  these  the  varied  action  of  the  mouth  is  added, 
it  amounts  to  more  than  a  half  of  the  total  expression.  Upon  studying  the 
Greek  and  Roman  models,  one  is  led  to  form  but  an  unfavourable  opinion 

*  Mr.  Clark  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and,  consequently,  in  his  section  of 
the  horse,  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  unifonnity  of  these  proportions,  and  the  advantages 
resnlting  from  a  knowledge  of  them.  These  admeasurcinents  are  of  French  origin,  and 
B«urg«]at  carried  the  system  to  a  great  length.  M.  St.  Bel  brought  it  to  England  :  and 
ki»  proporiioiu  of  J&clipse  were  dprived  from  this  source. 
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of  their  horses,  from  the  heavy  inelegant  heads  that  are  presented  to  us  in 
their  studies  and  pictures ;  and  if  we  were  not  aware  that  the  Greeks,  at 
least,  derived  their  horses  from  Egypt,  we  might  suppose  that  they  despised 
the  lighter  and  more  animated  breeds.  We  are,  certain,  however,  that 
their  artists  too  often  studied  imaginary  heads,  compounded  from  the  human 
and  brute  countenances,  as  is  evident  from  the  sunken  eyes,  overhanging 
eyebrows,  contracted  nostrils,  with  lips  thick  and  generally  wide  apart,  as 
observed  in  their  statues  and  pictures. 

The  ears  are  usually  supposed  criterions  of  the  spirit  of  the  animal,  and 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  horse  who  carried  one  ear  forward  and  the  other 
backward  during  his  exercise,  especially  if  on  a  journey,  but  what  was  last- 
ing and  good.  The  reason  appears  a  plain  one  :  a  horse  of  spirit,  strong, 
and  not  easily  fatigued,  is  attentive  to  every  thing  around  him,  and  directs 
one  ear  forward  and  one  ear  backward  to  collect  sounds  from  every  quar- 
ter. I  need  not  mention,  that  the  ears  are  an  indication  of  the  temper  of 
the  animal ;  and  that  he  is  seldom  either  playful  or  vicious,  but  the  ears  are 
laid  flat  on  the  neck.  It  was  kind  in  Providence  to  give  us  such  a  warning 
in  an  animal  who  does  not  want  craft  to  surprise  us,  nor  strength  to  render 
his  resentment  terrible.  Now  the  custom  is  extinct,  we  can  ask  ourselves, 
From  whence  was  cropping  derived  ?  The  French  deny  it  altogether,  and 
say  it  was  totally  of  English  origin :  whereever  it  originated,  we  can  only 
wonder  it  was  so  long  practised. 

The  ei/es  should  be  very  particularly  attended  to  in  an  exterior  examina- 
tion of  a  horse  :  the  globe  should  be  full  and  prominent,  with  a  thin  surface 
of  eyelid.  When  it  is  small,  or  sunk  within  an  orbit  surrounded  by  much 
adipose  or  membranous  substance,  such  eye  is  found  more  prone  to  inflam- 
mation than  the  former.  It  is  prudent,  however,  to  guard  against  too  great 
a  convexity  of  the  globe,  which  now  and  then  does  actually  exist,  and  pro- 
bably renders  the  horse  shortsighted.  The  eyes  should  always  be  examined 
in  the  shade :  no  better  situation  can  be  chosen  than  that  the  head  of  the 
horse  be  pointed  outwards,  but  that  his  eyes  remain  half  a  foot  tcUhin  a 
stable  door :  the  light  now  falling  directly  on  the  eye,  will  enable  every 
defect  to  be  readily  seen.  Viewed  in  front,  the  depths  of  the  eye  should  be 
first  looked  into :  the  position  of  the  looker  should  be  then  changed,  and  it 
should  be  viewed  sideways,  still  from  within'  the  stable,  which  will  much  as- 
sist to  ascertain  the  critical  clearness  of  the  parts  immediately  on  and  within 
the  surface,  and  its  freedom  from  central  specks.  See  Eyes  of  the  Horse  in 
Formers  Series,  Library  of  Usejul  Knowledge,  p.  84. 

The  cornea,  or  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear 
throughout  its  whole  extent  of  surface.  Sometimes  it  will  appear  so  on  a 
slight  inspection,  but,  when  more  attentively  examined,  opaque  milky  lines 
may  be  traced  crossing  its  surface.  In  other  cases  nearly  the  whole  may  be 
clear,  except  the  extreme  limits,  which  will  be  found  surrounded  by  an 
opaque  line :  when  such  an  appearance  exists,  it  bespeaks  the  remains  of 
former  inflammation,  and  a  great  danger  of  recurrence.  It  might,  however, 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  an  accidental  blow,  as  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  may 
leave  an  opaque  speck  or  line  without  any  liability  of  recurring  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  then  veiy  clear  evidence  ought  to  be  obtained  that  an  accident  had 
really  occasioned  the  blemish,  and  which  in  such  case  will  seldom  be  found 
at  the  circumference.  Not  only  must  this  exterior  glassy  covering  of  the 
eye  be  examined,  but  the  attention  should  be  likewise  directed  to  the  deeper 
parts  within  the  pupil,  the  appearance  of  which,  in  a  moderate  light,  should 
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be  perfectly  transparent.  In  a  strong  light  it  should  exhibit  a  lively  bluish- 
ness ;  but  if,  in  a  moderate  light,  it  appears  turbid  or  milky,  there  has  been 
inflammation,  which  will  probably  again  recur ;  but  if  a  speck  or  line  of 
white  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest  should  appear,  in  such  case  a  cataract 
has  already  begun  to  form  (see  EyM  in  Splanchnology).  In  other  in- 
stances, again,  though  the  internal  eye  should  not  appear  opaque  or  milky, 
yet  it  may  exhibit  a  glassy  greenishness,  which  also  is  a  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  most  destructive  affection,  called,  by  the  farriers,  glass  eye :  but, 
properly,  gutta  serencu  The  existence  of  this  may  be  proved  by  observing 
whether  the  iris,  or  the  curtain  forming  the  pupil,  contracts  and  dilates ; 
that  is,  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  a  sound  eye  for  a  little  time,  the  iris 
will  dilate  so  as  to  increase  the  size  of  the  pupil  to  admit  more  rays  ;  but, 
on  the  removal  of  the  hand,  will  again  contract  and  lessen  the  pupU,  to  ex- 
clude them.  A  blind  horse  likewise  usually  carries  his  ears  as  though 
alarmed,  in  quick  changes  of  direction,  and  hangs  back  on  his  bridle  or 
halter,  lifting  his  legs  up  very  high ;  in  fact,  he  presents  every  indication 
that  a  person  blindfolded  would  do.  When  the  iris,  or  moving  curtain  that 
immediately  surrounds  the  pupil  or  opening  into  the  eye,  is  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  brown,  such  horses  are  said  to  be  walUeyed ;  but,  however  it 
may  detract  from  beauty,  it  no  farther  affects  the  eye.  In  some  horses,  the 
transparent  cornea  is  small  in  its  circumference,  in  which  case  the  opaque 
cornea  must  necessarily  be  large,  and  shew  much  of  the  white  of  the  eye. 
It  is  of  consequence  to  distinguish  such  instances  from  others,  in  which, 
though  the  opaque  or  white  coat  may  be  of  its  natural  dimensions,  yet  from 
the  greater  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  eyelid,  more  of  it  is  seen.  In 
the  former,  it  is  evident  that  the  white  of  the  eye  shewing  itself  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  merely  from  a  small  superfices  of  transparent  cornea,  is  the 
simple  form  of  the  organ,  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  temper  :  but, 
in  Uie  latter  instance,  a  large  appearance  of  white  may  be  received  as  an  in- 
dication of  a  vicious  disposition ;  for  extraordinary  motions  of  either  the 
eyes  or  ears,  and  particularly  where  they  act  iu  unison,  are  consequences  of 
the  wants  and  passions  of  the  animal.  If  a  horse  be  suspicious,  he  gene- 
rally looks  out  for  opportunities  to  revenge  former  injuries,  or  to  repel  new 
ones  ;  and  the  retroverted  direction  of  the  eye,  in  which,  of  course,  much  of 
the  white  is  seen,  is  merely  intended  to  guide  the  blow  he  meditates. 

The  face  comprehends  the  part  between  and  below  the  eyes :  a  spot  of 
white  or  star  in  the  forehead  is  deemed  a  beauty,  but  much  white  is  a  ble- 
mish. If  white  extends  down  the  face,  it  is  termed  a  hUize ;  and,  when 
continued  into  the  muzzle,  it  is  called  hkuse  and  snip.  If,  with  a  star, 
white  begins  below  the  place  of  the  «tor,  and  is  then  carried  downwards, 
it  is  called  a  race.  Thus,  when  a  stolen  horse  is  described,  these  distinc- 
tions become  useful ;  and,  in  regimental  accounts  of  the  marks  of  horses, 
they  are  particularly  attended  to.  Such  an  advertised  horse  is  said  to  have 
ttavy  racCf  and  snip  white,  while  another  has  a  bkize  only.  All  the  lower 
part  of  the  head,  including  the  nostrils  and  lips,  is  called  the  muzzle.  The 
darker  the  colour  of  this  part,  the  more  is  the  horse  esteemed.  Very  dark 
brown  horses  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this,  for,  in  them,  the  muzzle  is 
generally  of  a  tan  colour,  which  is  also  prized.  The  general  contour  of  the 
face  in  our  best  horses  is  either  that  of  a  plane,  or  very  slightly  curved 
inward,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  native  barb :  our  worst  breeds  arch  out- 
wards. The  facial  straight  line  is  found  on  many,  perhaps  on  most,  of  our 
esteemed  racers,  and  of  our  well-bred  hunters. 
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The  Upi  themselves  should  be  thin  and  well  supported ;  when  hanging 
loose  and  pendulous,  they  bespeak  age,  sluggishness,  or  debility  ;  and  it  is 
of  more  consequence  than  is  usually  supposed,  that  their  commissure,  or  the 
opening  of  the  mouth,  should  be  of  sufficient  extent.  If  too  small,  it  is  un* 
favourable  to  beauty ;  but  what  is  worse,  it  is  inconvenient  for  the  well 
placing  the  bridle.  A  wide  open  nostril  is  not  only  requisite  to  form  beauty 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  but  it  is  certainly  conducive  to  free  respira- 
tion or  good  wind. 

OF  THE  TEETH,  AS  CHARACTERISING   THE  AGE  ;  WITH  THE  AUXILIARY 

MARKS. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  some  marks  whereby  we  can  ascertain  the 
age  of  the  horse,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  employed  itself  in  noticing  those 
changes  in  the  organs  which  are  most  readily  observed,  and  the  least  liable 
to  variation.  The  teeth,  as  a  part  of  the  bony  structure  (which,  being  the 
base  of  the  whole,  and  known  to  be  little  liable  to  accidental  mutation), 
have  been  happily  seized  on  for  this  purpose*.  We  shall  here  consider  the 
teeth  as  numeral  indices  of  age  only  ;  reserving  a  more  general  sketch  of 
their  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  manducatory  organs,  for  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  well  known  that  the  usual  indications  of  the  age  of  the  horse 
among  us  are  derived  from  certain  marks  in  the  incisor  teeth,  and  princi- 
pally from  those  of  the  lower  or  posterior  jaw.  These  marks  consist  in  a 
junnel-like  cavity  in  each  of  these  teeth  ;  each  is  also  covered  over  with  an 
intensely  hard  coating  of  enamel.  As  this  coating  of  the  tooth  reaches  its 
nipping  edge,  it  passes  over  the  plane  surface,  and  then  dips  down*  to  line 
the  funnel-like  cavity  in  its  centre.  This  central  hollow  thus  formed,  and 
thus  lined,  becomes  dark  within  by  incrustation ;  and  therefore,  as  long  as 
this  oval  cavity  remains,  so  long  a  striking  mark  continues :  but  when,  by 
constant  attrition,  the  cavity  has  been  worn  away,  such  horse  is  said  to  have 
'  lo$t  his  mark.'  In  organs  less  durably  formed  than  the  teeth  of  the  horse, 
the  degrees  of  attrition  to  which  they  are  liable  being  different,  would  vary 
their  deterioration,  or  wearing  out  of  this  mark  also.  But  their  qualities 
being  such,  that  they  are  not  materially  affected  by  variations  in  food,  &c., 
their  wear  is  found  to  be  nearly  uniform,  by  which  they  present  one  general 
indication  in  all  horses,  by  the  regularity  of  the  periods  at  which  these  marks 
disappear.  To  a  further  explanation  of  the  other  appearances,  which  these 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  present,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  apex  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  doubling  of  the  enamel  over  the  edge  of  the  tooth,  one 
limb  of  whicTi  embraces  its  surface,  while  the  other  enters  the  cavity,  be- 
coming abraded  through  its  surface,  leaves  two  distinct  layers  or  portions  ; 
one  which  lines  the  cavity,  and  one  which  bounds  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
tooth,  the  common  bony  or  rather  homy  matter  of  the  tooth  being  inter- 
posed between  them.    This  latter  substance  being  softer  than  the  enamel, 

*  '  The  knowledge  of  the  age  of  the  horse  by  an  examination  of  his  teeth  goes  back  to 
a  very  remote  period,  since  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  it  as  of  a  thing  known  long  before 
them  even.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  horse's  teeth 
were  forty  in  numbei*,  and  the  mare's  thirty-six ;  that  the  incisors  were  temporary,  and 
replaced  by  others  from  thirty  months  to  five  years  old ;  that  the  tushes  or  angular  teeth 
appear  between  the  ages  of  four  and  five  ;  that  at  eight  years  old  the  mark  is  ublite ruled 
in  all  the  incisors,  that  is  to  say,  the  horse  has  lost  his  marks.  The  ancients  had  also 
remarked  some  of  the  changes  that  the  teeth  undergo  after  eight  years  old.' — Ganley'it 
Tranulation  of  Girard  on  the  Teeth,  p.  8. 
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wears  away  faster,  and  thus  leaves  two  ridges  on  the  nipping  surface, 
one  of  which  surrounds  the  central  cavity  [see  plate  2],  and  the  other 
embraces  the  outer  sui-face,  but  both  serve  to  raise  prominences  for  the 
double  purpose  of  cropping  the  food  and  holding  it  between  the  teeth  when 
necessary ;  by  which  also  the  teeth  become  a  more  terrible  weapon  of 
offence. 

The  horse,  as  is  well  known,  has  two  sets  of  nipping  and  grinding  teeth, 
a  temporary  and  a  permanent  set.  In  the  outset  we  shall  treat  only  of 
what  are  called  the  nippers  among  horsemen,  and  incisors  by  naturalists. 
About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  birth,  the  foal  puts  out  two  front  nippers 
above  and  below,  which  seem  to  fill  up  almost  the  whole  of  the  alveolary 
border.  The  little  jaw  enlarges,  however,  so  rapidly,  that  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week  the  middle  nippers  also  find  room  to  appear,  and,  with  this 
complement  of  temporary  or  milk  teethe  this  sportive  and  interesting  ani- 
mal frolics  around,  until  towards  his  sixth  month,  when  he  becomes  fur- 
nished with  two  comer  nippers  above  and  below.  In  very  forward  colts, 
the  dentition  partakes  also  of  the  early  evolution,  and  thus  these  comer 
nippers,  known  among  breeders  as  the  shell  teeth,  will  sometimes  appear  as 
early  as  the  fifth  month ;  but  in  cold  situations,  with  a  spare  supply  of  ge- 
nerous milk,  they  are  occasionally  kept  back  until  two  or  even  three  months 
later.  The  animal  has  now  its  full  ^coUs  mouth  or  nippers ;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process  occurs  most  opportunely  at  a  time  when  its  wants,  from 
increased  grpwth,  become  greater,  and  its  maternal  supplies  less,  the  milk 
of  the  mare  b^inning  about  this  time  to  decrease. 

This  early  or  temporary  set  of  nippers,  as  might  be  expected,  differ  from 
the  permanent  or  horse  teeth  by  being  altogether  smaller  and  whiter,  and 
abo  by  having  a  well-marked  neck  to  each,  which  ends  in  a  more  pointed 
and  slender  fang ;  neither  have  they  grooves  or  furrows  on  their  outer  sur- 
faces. Tbey  are  slightly  rounded  in  front,  and  hollowed  towards  the  mouth 
(see  fig.  of  Colt's  Teeth,  plate  2) :  the  cutting  surface  of  each  of  these  also 
rises  into  a  sharp  edge  in  front,  which  fits  it  for  tearing  up  the  grass  ;  the 
outer  edge  slants  over  the  inner,  and  affords  another  point  of  contact  like- 
wise. But  these  early  teeth  being  less  durably  framed  than  those  which 
are  to  follow,  soon  shew  the  marks  of  even  the  early  attrition  they  meet  with. 
Before  twelve  months  the  marks  in  the  front  nippers  are  worn  down,  or 
filled  up,  as  it  b  frequently  called*.  The  middle  nippers  lose  their  mark 
soon  after  the  first ;  and  by  two  years  the  cavity  is  nearly  obliterated  in  all 
of  them,  and  they  appear  not  unlike  the  horse  nippers  at  eight  years  old 
(see  figures  of  2,  3,  and  4  years'  old  Teeth,  in  plate  2). 

The  molareSf  or  grinders^  although  they  do  not  yield  such  definite  cha^ 
racters  of  the  age,  may  be  useftdly  employed  as  auxiliaries.  The  foal  is 
usually  bom  with  a  certain  number  of  grinders  already  protruded  above  and 
below.  Two  always  appear  together,  but  we  believe  the  third  is  not  so  fre- 
quently synchronous  with  the  two  former,  but  umally  is  put  out  about  a 
week  or  two  later.  At  a  period  varying  between  eleven  and  fourteen  months 
a  fourth  grinder  m  added*  which  is  one  of  the  permanents,  and  constitutes 

*  The  markf  however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  he  filled  up^  although  we  have  ourselves 
heretofore  used  the  term.  The  central  enamel  by  attrition  wears  away,  and  lessens  the 
cavity ;  although  it  does  not  apparently  diminish  the  volume  of  the  tooth,  for  that  extends 
itself  upwards  to  meet  the  wear  of  its  surfiice :  but  as  the  depth  of  the  cavity  is  definite, 
while  the  growth  of  the  body  which  contains  it  is  indefinite  ;  so  the  hollow  must  be  sub- 
jected to  complete  obliteration,  although  the  tooth  remains  of  equal  length.  It,  therefore, 
vean  oul,  but  never ///«  up,     (Sec  Teeth,  in  the  Osteology.) 
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the  fourth  of  the  horse  row.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered,  that  a  full 
yearling  colt  or  filly  will  have  six  nippers  and  four  grinders  on  each  side, 
above  and  below.  The  front  nippers  being  nearly  level  on  their  marked 
surfaces,  and  the  others  shewing  the  effects  of  wear  also ;  but  the  middle 
much  more  than  the  comers  (see  figure  of  l-year  Colt'e  Teeth),  The 
fourth  grinder  will  display  itself  conspicuously  likewise  by  its  increase  of 
surface,  and  its  prominent  rugae,  bnt  unequally  developed.  Before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  year,  the  second  permanent  grinder  is  added,  and  forms 
the  fifth  of  the  row.  Between  the  second  and  third  years,  the  first  milk 
grinder  falls  out,  and  is  replaced  by  the  first  of  the  row  of  the  permanent 
grinders;  and  between  the  third  and  fourth  year,  the  second  temporary 
grinder  gives  place  to  the  second  permanent  one,  as  in  the  following  year; 
the  third  and  last  of  these  milk  teeth  is  succeeded  by  the  sixth  permanent 
molar,  which  completes  the  grinding  set. 

To  pursue  our  dental  characters  of  the  age,  we  must  now  take  up  the  per- 
manent or  horse  nippers,  and  which  are  those  most  important  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  breeder,  the  seller,  and  the  buyer.  We  must  first  observe,  Uiat, 
although  constitutional  peculiarities  will  occasionally  interfere  with  uniform 
dentition,  and  although  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  may  be  hastened  or  re- 
tarded by  an  early  or  a  late  foaling,  yet,  by  common  consent  among  us.  May 
is  presumed  to  be  the  birth-month  of  every  horse;  and  notwithstanding  these 
circumstances,  this  understanding  answers  all  the  usual  purposes  of  com- 
merce. Far  otherwise  is  it  with  the  veterinarian,  who  must  look  much 
closer,  as  on  his  judgment  very  weighty  decisions  will  often  depend. 

The  appearance  of  the  permanent  set  of  nippers  may,  in  brevity,  be  thus 
stated : — The  frontj  at  from  two  years  and  a  half  to  three  years.  The 
iniddUy  or  as  sometimes  called  dividers^  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  years. 
The  comere  from  four  and  a  half  to*  five  years;  during  which  period  the 
tushes  or  tusks  in  the  horse  also  protrude.  The  colt  now  drops  his  name, 
and  assumes  that  of  a  horse  ;  the  filly  is  also  transformed  into  a  mare :  both 
are  now  adults,  and  are,  without  hesitation,  applied  to  the  purposes  intended 
for  them. 

The  horse's  tusks,  tushes,  or  canine  teeth,  are  four,  two  in  edch  jaw. 
When  the  first  is  at  its  full  growth  (which  is  about  an  inch  long  in  its  free 
portion,  and  takes  place  about  the  sixth  year),  it  assumes  a  slightly  incurved 
cone-like  form,  having  internally  furrows  (see  fig.  of  6-year  old  Teeth, 
plate  2) ;  which  arising  from  the  base,  extend  upwards  and  meet,  leaving 
a  triangular  eminence  between.  The  tush  is  not  unfrequently  examined  as 
a  criterion  of  the  age ;  and  some  persons  place  much  dependence  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  its  point,  and  the  degree  of  its  curvature,  as  well  as 
the  distinctness  of  its  furrows :  and  although  these  appearances  are  liable  to 
variation,  yet  the  veterinarian  would  do  well  to  accustom  himself  to  a  fre- 
quent examination  of  the  tushes,  as  it  occasionally  happens  that  he  can  only 
take  a  very  hasty  glance  at  the  mouth  of  some  impatients ;  but  there  are 
few  that  will  not  allow  the  finger  to  be  passed  between  the  lips.  In  the 
evening  also,  or  in  very  dark  stables,  the  tush  will  often  afford  a  useful, 
though  not  a  positive  indication.  By  seven  yeain  old,  the  pointed  extremity 
of  the  tushes  becomes  somewhat  blunted  (see  plate  2) ;  the  inner  ridges 
lose  their  prominence,  and  the  whole  tooth  seems  approaching  a  bulbous  form. 

At  eight  (see  plate  2),  these  appearances  are  yet  stronger,  until,  in  some 
instances,  by  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  the  tusk  presents  little  more  than 
a  button-like  knob,  the  upper  wearing  faster  than  the  lower.     The  French, 
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however,  place  so  little  dependoioe  on  their  indications  of  age  yielded  by 
the  alterations  in  these  teeth,  that  they  are  hardly  mentioned  as  marks  by 
many  of  their  writers. 

Making,  therefore,  the  nippers  our  principal  guides,  we  proceed  to  remark 
that,  during  the  period  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  the  cavity  in  the 
front  nippers  wears  away ;  and  thus  a  horse  is  said  to  have  lost  his  mark  at 
sijF»  The  close  observer  will,  however,  yet  be  able  to  discover  a  central  dis- 
coloured depression,  and  a  prominent  ridge  of  enamel  around  it,  with  an  in- 
tervening part  occupied  by  what  has  been  already  called  the  horn  of  the  tooth. 
At  seven,  similar  appearances  have  taken  place  in  the  middle  nippers, 
which  have  now  lost  their  mark  also. 

At  eightj  the  mark,  or  rather  the  cavity,  is  obliterated  from  the  comer 
teeth  likewise,  and  in  jockey  language  the  horse  is  now  aged,  (See  these 
several  periods  figured  in  plate  2.) 

It  was  usual  with  the  horsemen  of  this  country  to  pursue  the  criteria  of 
age  by  means  of  the  teeth  no  further  than  eight  years ;  but  the  French,  who 
have  preceded  us  in  most  matters  connected  with  veterinary  science,  pretend 
to  be  able  to  judge  correctly  by  subsequent  alterations  in  the  form  of  the 
body  of  the  teeth  much  beyond  this  period;  and  if  a  critical  judgment  be  not 
thus  gained,  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  must  also  be  noticed,  that  . 
the  structure  of  the  upper  nippers  is  not  altogether  the  same  with  those  of 
the  lower ;  for  their  central  cavity  being  deeper,  takes  longer  to  efface,  and 
thui  3rield8  a  longer  indication  of  age.  M.  St.  Bel,  our  earliest  college  pro- 
fessor, was  the  first  who  taught  among  us,  that  the  cavities  in  the  upper  in- 
cisor teeth  had  a  gradual  and  equal  wearing  of  two  years  between  the  se- 
veral varieties  of  these  nippers :  thus,  that  at  ten  the  front  nippers,  at  twelve 
the  middle,  and  at  fourteen  the  comers,  presented  plane  surfaces,  and  had 
lost  their  mark.  But  these  periods  of  obliteration  of  the  dental  funnel  or 
mark  of  the  upper  nippers  are  not  acknowledged  by  all  continental  writers : 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  eminent,  instead  of  two  years  as  the 
periods  of  planing  between  these  several  teeth,  give  one  only.  It  is  under  this 
view  Mr.  Percivall  observes,  that  he  also  examines  them  as  marking  the  age 
from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  year  ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  he  finds  his  opi- 
nion confirmed  by  observations.  We  were  ourselves  formerly  much  more 
disposed  to  place  reliance  on  these  prolonged  criteria  of  M.  St.  Bel  than  at 
present ;  it  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  the  markings  of  the  anterior 
ni{^rs  are  seldom  worn  out  by  the  twelfth  year. 

The  successive  changes  wrought  on  the  general  substance,  and  the  general 
form  of  the  lower  or  posterior  nippers,  after  the  central  enamel  has  disap- 
peared, have  also  been  noted  as  characteristic  of  the  age  to  a  very  prolonged 
period.  Lafosse  many  years  ago  described  indications  of  age  to  be  gained 
by  examining  the  figure  of  the  nipping  surface  of  the  lower  incisors  long 
after  it  has  become  plane.  M.  Pessina,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Vete- 
rinary Institution  at  Vienna,  has  carried  a  similar  examination  to  an  extraor- 
dinary leng^,  and  his  descriptions  are  given  with  much  minuteness  of  detail. 
*  He  explains  the  gradations  of  years,  beyond  the  age  of  eight,  uniformly 
by  the  shapes  that  the  incisors  assume  in  consequence  of  their  wear :  he 
has  distinguished  four  successive  periods ;  the  oval,  the  round,  the  triangu- 
lar, and  the  biangular.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  central  enamel  the 
table  presents  a  coloured  point,  that  appears  before  the  wear  of  the  funnel 
is  completed,  and  takes  different  shades  and  different  shapes :  it  is  not  even 
ancommon  that,  in  very  old  teeth,  this  root  gives  place  to  a  small  black 
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cavity  (i.  c.  the  cavity  in  the  root  of  the  tooAi,  c^fig*  1,  plate  2).  In  studj- 
ing  well  all  that  these  marks  present  remarkable,  produced  by  the  funnel  and 
its  root,  in  noticing  exactly  the  appearance  and  duration  of  each  of  these 
changes  that  it  undergoes,  we  may  distinguish  old  subjects  by  principles 
nearly  as  certain  as  those  founded  on  their  first  appearance^  and  the  ohli^ 
teration  of  the  mark  in  them.* 

Accor(iing  to  Mr.  Ganley's  translation  of  M.  Girard,  that  author^s  views 
on  this  subject  are  as  follow :  *  At  eight  years  old,  there  is  usually  complete 
obliteration  of  the  mark  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  nippers,  the  dividers,  and  the 
comer  teeth ;  the  central  enamel  is  triangular,  and  nearer  the  posterior  than 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  tooth  ;  the  termination  of  the  cavity  next  the  root 
appears  near  the  anterior  edge  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  band,  longish  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  At  nine  years  old,  the  nippers  become  romided,  the 
dividers  oval,  and  the  comer  teeth  have  become  narrow;  the  central  dimi- 
nishes, and  approaches  the  posterior  edge.  At  ten  years  old,  the  dividers 
are  become  rounded;  the  central  enamel  is  very  near  the  posterior  edge, 
and  rounded.  At  eleven  years  oldy  the  dividers  have  become  rounded ;  the 
central  enamel  is  hardly  any  longer  apparent  in  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw. 
At  twelve  years  old,  the  comer  teeth  are  rounded ;  the  central  enamel  has 
conrpletely  disappeared ;  the  yellowish  band  is  of  more  extent,  and  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  wearing  surface ;  the  central  enamel  remains  in  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  At  thirteen  years  old,  all  the  lower  incisor  teeth  are 
rounded ;  the  sides  of  the  nippers  are  becoming  longish ;  the  central  enamel 
remains  in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  but  it  is  round,  and  approaching  to 
the  posterior  edge.  At  fourteen  years  old,  the  lower  nippers  have  an  appear- 
ance of  becoming  triangular ;  the  dividers  are  becoming  long  at  the  sides ; 
the  central  enamel  of  the  upper  teeth  diminishes,  but  still  remains.  At 
fifteen  years  old,  the  nippers  are  triangular,  the  dividers  beginning  to  become 
so ;  the  central  enamel  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  has  not  disappeared 
as  yet  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  dividers  are  triangular,  the  comer  teeth 
beginning  to  become  so ;  the  central  enamel  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
will,  in  many  instances,  be  found  to  have  disappeared.  At  seventeen  years 
of  age,  all  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  have  become  completely  triangular ; 
but,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  sides  of  the  triangles  are  all  of  a  length. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  triangle  lengthen  in  suc- 
cession, first  the  nippers,  then  the  dividers,  and  afterwards  the  comer  teeth ; 
so  that,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  lower  nippers  arc  flatted  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  the  dividers  are  of  the  same  shape. 
Finally,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  this  shape  appears  in  the  comer  teeth 
also.' 

We  give  this  as  the  substance  of  the  opinion  not  only  of  M.  Girard, 
but  of  the  veterinary  professors  of  the  French  school  generally ;  and  if  the 
various  alterations  in  these  organs,  in  the  lapse  of  a  long  period,  should  be 
diverted  from  their  regular  channel,  and  thus  not  oiler  all  the  certainty  of 
indication  we  wish,  yet  the  veterinarian  may  receive  great  help  from  them : 
they  may  serve  to  found  an  opinion  upon,  and,  with  collateral  circumstances, 
may  swell  suspicion  into  certainty.  It  must,  however,  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  dentition  throughout  are  best 
understood,  and,  indeed,  can  only  be  justly  apprehended,  by  considering 
that  it  is  not  by  simple  wearing  away  of  the  upper  surface,  and  consequent 
decrease  of  the  column  of  the  tooth  altogether,  that  the  indicatory  changes 
in  their  appearances  take  place,  porticuliirly  in  the  protracted  periods  of  life, 
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but  by  a  disposition  in  the  teeth  to  shoot  upwards  to  meet  the  continual 
deterioration  going  on ;  by  which  a  gradual  expoiure  of  their  under  sur- 
faces is  made  far  below  the  original  depth  of  the  central  cavity  producing 
the  mark.  It  must,  also,  not  be  forgotten,  that  as,  on  a  view  of  the  figure 
of  a  tooth  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  alveolary  will  be  found  to  vary 
much  from  the  free  portion,  so  it  is  readily  explained  why  the  figures  oiP 
these  senile  teeth  are  so  unlike  those  of  more  early  periods.  It  must  like- 
wise be  taken  into  account,  that,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  life,  a  principle 
of  condensation  is  going  on ;  walls  approximate  to  strengthen  the  decaying 
mass,  and  much  is  absorbed  to  be  deposited  in  other  situations.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  results  of  this  springing  up  from  below  are  so  in  unison  with  the 
appearances  of  the  old  teeth,  figured  in  plate  %  that  a  good  physiologist,  d 
priori,  might  have  formed  a  similar  sketch:  and  that  these  appearances 
being  dependent  on  organs  originally  fhimed  after  one  pattern,  give  us  much 
dependence  on  their  justness,  and  convince  us  of  the  propriety  of  the  French 
authors  in  setting  a  considerable  value  on  them. 

It  will  also  strike  the  reflecting  mind,  that  this  study  of  later  characters 
will  become  even  more  important,  as  our  yielding  to  vulgar  prejudices,  and  to 
old  but  erroneous  impressions  of  age  as  it  stands  in  the  horseman's  vocabu- 
lary, give  place  to  conviction  from  reason,  analogy,  and  experience:  that 
what  the  jockey  calls  age,  as  connected  with  the  natural  powers  and  duration 
of  the  animal,  is  antedated  by  at  least  another  eight  years. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  are  simply  interested  in  horses  on  the  score  of 
their  utility,  and  are  not  called  on  to  certify  the  exact  age  for  transfer  or 
barter,  a  dependence  on  the  usual  indications  of  age  drawn  from  the  teeth 
is  little  necessary.  Impressed  with  a  conviction  resulting  from  experience, 
that  what  is  called  age  in  the  mouth  is  often  combined  with  youth  in  the 
limbs,  the  practical  judge,  instead  of  refusing  such  an  offer  when  it  occurs, 
hails  it  as  a  boon ;  for  the  reputed  age  has  produced  only  the  best  effects,  by 
condensing  the  solid  parts  of  the  frame,  and  rendering  them  capable  of  con- 
tinued exertion;  such  age  is  also  usually  accompanied  by  a  steadiness  of 
temper  and  disposition  that  teaches  him  to  employ  his  powers  judiciously. 

The  exterior  indications  of  approaching  age  are  not  equivocal ;  they  are 
often  very  striking,  always  interesting,  and  sometimes  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  Ufvt  too  much  to  say,  that  the  points  of  a  horse,  as  all  those 
external  characters  on  which  his  qualifications  depend,  never  shew  them- 
selves until  he  is  nominally  unfit  to  look  at.  Regard  the  well  marked  head 
of  the  horse  at  ten  or  twelve — how  angular  I  His  fine  eyes,  divested  of 
mudi  cellular  matter,  now  stands  out  without  a  foil ;  his  thin  and  thinly  clad 
crest  carries  itself  into  withers  which  seem  to  rise  to  receive  it.  His  circular 
carcass,  trussed  up  by  exercise,  unites  with  hind  quarters,  square  and  mus- 
cular, supported  on  limbs  equally  well  furnished.  Would  you  refuse  such 
a  one  because  he  had  lost  a  mark  from  his  teeth,  when  he  had  gained  so 
many  superior  marks  all  over  ? 

The  truly  senile  horse  will  be  seen  with  eyes  sunken,  sometimes  dim, 
and  eyepits  hollow ;  the  lips  will  be  thin  and  pendulous,  the  imder  or  pos- 
terior often  extremely  so.  The  anus,  not  wedged  up  by  interstitial  matter  as 
heretofore,  and  not  sufSciently  retracted  by  its  muscles,  projects  much.  The 
grey  horse  becomes  white,  and  the  darker  colours  become  intermixed  with 
grey,  particularly  about  the  head.  The  bony  processes  in  every  part  of  the 
body  stare  out,  and  give  a  rigidity  of  appearance  which  well  accords  with  the 
actual  state  of  the  body.     So  much  greater  is  the  absorption  of  parts  now 
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than  their  increase,  that  even  the  diseased  deposits  of  more  youthful  dines, 
as  windgalls  and  bony  exostoses,  Are  lessened  or  disappear  altogether*.  The 
mouth  also  will  present  some  appearances  beyond  those  noted  by  the  French 
accounts.  The  incisor  teeth  assume  a  more  horizontal  direction,  and  pro- 
ject forward ;  and  the  upper  comer  one  is  frequently  sawed,  as  it  were,  into 
two  parts  by  the  action  of  the  lower,  which  in  turn  loses  its  outer  edge  also 
in  the  wear.  The  whole  of  them  become  yellow,  are  covered  with  tartar, 
and  stand  wide  apart  from  condensation  and  approximation  to  their  roots. 

The  cautious  veterinarian,  when  called  on  to  give  a  professional  opinion, 
must  however  form  his  judgment  principally  on  the  appearances  afforded 
by  the  teeth.  Under  this  view,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for  him  to  take 
into  his  account  all  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  mislead  the  judg- 
ment :  the  principal  of  these  are,  the  irregularities  of  dentition,  and  the  arts 
of  breeders,  dealers,  &c  Although,  as  already  observed,  the  age  of  all 
horses  is  dated  from  the  1st  of  May,  yet  we  know  that  they  are  occasion- 
ally dropped  in  December  even,  and  we  have  seen  others  which  were  said 
to  be  foaled  in  July.  These  differences  must,  of  course,  influence  the  den- 
tition much,  and  an  early  foal  will  thus  have  what  is  called  a  forward 
mouth;  and  when  such  a  one  is  either  reared  by  an  expert  breeder,  or  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  professed  jockey,  he  takes  care  to  make  this  circumstance 
turn  to  account,  by  converting  these  few  months  of  difference  into  a  year. 
Neither  is  the  time  of  birth  the  only  means  of  early  or  protracted  dentition. 
Warm  sheltered  situations,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  generous  milk,  and  a 
pasturage  so  luxuriant  as  to  allow  early  browsing  in  the  foal,  will  hasten 
the  evolution  of  the  teeth,  as  the  absence  of  these  will  retard  it.  In  some 
instances,  constitutional  anomalies  present  themselves:  the  middle  and 
comer  nippers  have  been  delayed  two,  three,  and  even  four  months  beyond 
the  usual  time ;  in  which,  and  similar  cases,  the  judgment  can  only  be  di- 
rected by  an  inspection  of  the  grinders,  which  seldom  participate  in  the 
irregularity. 

The  front  nippers  usually  fall  at  two  years  old ;  and  the  veterinarian,  in 
examining  a  colt  in  May,  which  had  been  foaled  the  previous  December  or 
January  twelvemonths,  and  finding  that  the  subject  of  his  examination  had 
already  two  permanent  nippers  in  front  tolerably  well  up,  without  examining 
further,  might  state  the  age  as  rising  three,  instead  of  two ;  which  would 
be  the  real  age  in  horse  reckoning.  Such  a  circumstance  would  be  parti- 
cularly likely  to  occur,  if  the  colt  happened  to  belong  to  a  professed  breeder; 
for  he,  seeing  the  forward  state  of  the  animal,  would  in  all  probability,  the 
October  or  November  preceding,  have  extracted  the  colt  front  nippers, 
which  would  hasten  the  appearance  of  the  horse  or  permanent  pair.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  a  closer  examination  would  detect  this ;  for  if  the  colt 
were  really  three  years  old,  the  age  the  breeder  intended  to  make  him 
appear,  the  middle  nippers  would  have  nearly  lost  their  mark,  and  that  in 
the  comer  would  also  shew  the  effects  of  wear ;  but  neither  of  which  appear- 
ances could,  in  the  present  instance,  occur.  Further  examination  into  the 
mouth,  in  such  case,  will  likewise  shew,  that  although  the  colt  or  filly  has 
already  five  grinders,  yet  that  the  first  of  them  are  of  the  milk  set,  and  the 
two  posterior  only  belong  to  the  permanent  or  horse  set,  and  which  latter 

*  Splents  are  often  wholly  absorbed,  and  ring-bones  become  very  much  lessened ;  but 
bone-spavin  seldom  alters  to  any  considerable  degree :  neither  do  the  exostoses  which 
unite  and  encrust  the  dorsal  processes  ever  become  absorbed  ;  and  thus  the  stiffiiess  in 
the  back»  so  common  in  old  horses,  always  increases  with  age. 
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are  readily  known  from  each  other  by  the  diflference  of  their  size  and  mark- 
ings. But,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  colt  really  reached  his  third  year,  then 
the  first  grinder  would  be  one  of  the  horse  set,  and  it  would  be  evidently 
but  newly  put  out  likewise. 

These  frauds,  therefore,  can  only  pass  current  in  general  cases  on  the 
inexperienced,  and  where  the  animal,  by  its  being  the  produce  of  a  very 
early  foaling,  may  have  actually  attained  marks  of  majority  in  its  general 
appearance  also;  when,  indeed,  it  really  may  require  the  discriminating  eye 
of  one  very  well  versed  in  all  the  dental  characteristics  to  decide.  Another 
fraud  much  more  common  than  this  is  that  of  passing  off  a  four-year  old 
for  one  of  five  years,  particularly  where  the  colt  is  a  promising  and  some- 
what early  one.  This  is  done  by  punching  out  the  corner  nippers,  by  which 
the  horse  comer  nippers  will  appear  sufficiently  early  to  make  an  early 
four-year  old  pass  for  a  late  five-year  old.  To  assist  the  deception,  also, 
the  gums  opposed  to  the  tushes  are  frequently  lanced,  which  is  supposed  to 
bring  them  forward.  From  what  has  been  so  circumstantially  stated  with 
regard  to  the  true  appearances  of  the  teeth  generally,  from  year  to  year, 
the  veterinarian  will,  however,  as  readily  detect  this  fraud  as  the  former : 
which  will  farther  shew  itself  in  the  horse-form  of  the  body  being  so  little 
developed  in  the  four-year  old,  who,  in  the  horseman's  language,  is  raw 
both  in  figure  and  manner.  The  four-year  old  colt  is  but  little  furnished^ 
his  forehand  is  thick  and  low,  his  feet  round  and  expanded  at  the  bottom, 
his  legs  long,  his  muzzle  round ;  neither  has  his  mouth  the  depth  usual  in 
the  five-year  old  horse. 

The  deceptions  practised  on  the  teeth  do  not  stop  here,  but  pursue  the 
horse  much  later :  thus,  when  a  dealer  becomes  possessed  of  a  horse  whose 
teeth  bear  more  actual  marks  of  age  than  either  his  limbs  or  spirit,  it  is  an 
object  worthy  his  attention  to  give  such  teeth  a  more  youthful  appearance. 
The  principal  part  of  this  art  consists  in  the  operation  called  hishopping 
(as  supposed  from  a  man  of  that  name,  one  of  its  earliest  or  most  expert 
practitioners),  which  consists  in  the  making  an  artificial  cavity  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  nippers,  by  means  of  a  sharp  hard  tool,  and  rendering  the 
cavity  permanently  black  with  a  heated  pointed  instrument:  but  the  strokes 
of  the  graver  detect  the  imposition,  and  the  two  inner  grooves  of  the 
tushes  cannot  be  restored  by  similar  means ;  nor  can  its  blunt  point  be 
again  made  sharp  and  prominent. 

The  judgment  formed  from  the  teeth,  though  generally  to  be  depended 
on  when  these  frauds  have  not  been  practised,  is  yet  liable  to  some  error 
from  other  causes  than  these.  Some  horses  living  wholly  on  grain,  and 
very  early  worked,  will  occasionally  be  found  to  have  gained  on  others 
which  have  fed  principally  on  succulent  matter.  In  cribbiters,  and  those 
which  champ  much  on  the  bit,  this  variation  may  be  very  considerable,  and 
make  a  ftill  year's  difference  between  them  and  others.  It  remains  again 
to  remark,  that  a  too  strict  adherence  to  the  teeth-marks  very  frequently 
leads  those  who  are  only  moderate  judges  into  very  great  error  in  another 
way ;  which  is,  that  of  frequently  causing  them  to  reject  the  most  useful 
jLod  valuable  horses  without  these  marks,  as  being  supposed  past  their 
work.  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  this :  the  commonly  received  in- 
dices of  the  age  grant  a  criterion  of  not  a  third  of  the  natural  life  of  the 
animal ;  nor  of  one  half  of  the  time  in  which  he  is  perfectly  useful,  and 
fully  capable  of  answering  all  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  intended: 
and  it  is  only  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  these  generous  animals  are 
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so  early  put  to  labour,  and  so  unremittingly  forced  to  pursue  it,  that  this 
mark  is  so  much  attended  to.  A  subordinate  attention  only  should  be  paid 
to  the  appearance  of  the  teeth,  if  a  horse  appear  what  is  termed  fresh  and 
sound ;  that  is,  if  all  his  organs  be  capable  of  their  several  functions,  the 
limbs  being  firm,  and  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  too  early,  too  great,  or 
too  long  continued  exertion.  The  early  ruin  of  English  horses  is  not  only 
to  be  attributed  to  the  excellence  of  the  roads  and  the  calls  of  business, 
which  urge  our  horses  onward,  but  it  is  equally  to  be  hdd  to  the  account  of 
their  being  too  soon  worked,  before  the  maturity  of  the  system  is  perfect, 
or  the  motive  organs  completely  evolved.  The  premature  exertion  forces 
nature  into  artificial  means  of  strengthening  the  debilitated  organs ;  hence 
the  cavities  between  the  tendons  and  their  sheath»  are  destroyed;  parts 
take  on  a  bony  structure,  whose  original  formation  was  cartilaginous,  as 
the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  feet,  and  the  articular  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebrae ;  a  greater  quantity  of  ossific  matter  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
some  bones  than  is  natural,  forming  splints,  spavins,  ringbones,  &c :  and 
to  counteract  the  unnatural  waste,  other  secretions  are  likewise  pretema- 
turally  augmented,  producing,  in  the  mucous  capsules  windgalls,  and  blood- 
spavins  in  the  obstructed  veins,  &c  But  where  horses  are  suffered  to 
attain  their  full  growth,  and  the  complete  evolution  of  their  stamina,  if 
they  are  afterwards  put  to  full  exercise,  not  altogether  inordinate,  they  be- 
come competent  to  the  exertions  expected  of  them,  and  reach  old  age  sound 
and  vigorous.  Many  good  judges  will  not  purchase  a  horse  for  hunting 
earlier  than  eight  years  old,  and  regard  him  only  in  his  prime  at  ten  or 
twelve.  It  is  too  little  considered,  that  the  period  of  a  horse's  life,  with 
moderate  care  and  good  usage,  is  protracted  to  twenty-  five,  thirty-five,  and 
forty-five  years ;  and  an  instance  lately  occurred  of  a  horse  dying  at  fifty. 
The  accounts  of  their  being  vigorous  and  strong  at  thirty,  and  thirty-five, 
are  very  numerous ;  and  nearly  as  frequent  as  activity  in  men  of  eighty  and 
ninety.  A  gentleman  at  Dulwich,  near  London,  has  three  monuments  of 
three  horses,  who  severally  died  in  his  possession  at  the  ages  of  thirty-five, 
thirty-seven,  and  thirty-nine.  The  oldest,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  was  in  a 
carriage  the  very  day  he  died,  strong  and  vigorous ;  but  was  carried  off  in  a 
few  hours  by  spasmodic  colic,  to  which  he  was  subject.  At  Chesham,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  there  was  a  horse  of  thirty-six  years  old,  who  exhibited 
no  symptoms  of  debility,  nor  any  external  signs  of  age,  but  by  being  nearly 
covered  with  warts.  It  was  remarkable,  with  regard  to  this  four-footed 
Nestor,  that  when  an  unusual  hard  day's  work  was  required,  he  was  always 
chosen,  as  never  failing  in  what  was  expected  from  him.  A  horse  named 
Wonder,  belonging  to  the  riding-school  at  Woolwich,  may  be  quoted  as 
living  to  forty  years. 

Mr.  Culley,  in  his  Observations  on  Live  Stock,  mentions  a  horse  he 
knew,  which  lived  to  the  age  of  forty-seven  years,  having  during  that  time  a 
ball  in  his  neck,  received  in  the  battle  of  Preston,  in  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
and  which  was  extracted  at  his  death,  which  happened  in  1758:  and, 
judging  him  at  four  years  at  the  time  he  received  the  wound  (and  it  is  pro- 
bable he  was  more),  he  must,  at  his  death,  have  been  forty-seven.  But 
even  these  vencrables  were  mere  babies  to  the  barge-horse  of  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell  Navigation,  who  was  well  known  to  have  been  in  his  sixty-second 
year  when  he  died. 

It  is  true,  that  these  are  not  very  common  instances ;  yet  it  is  not  the 
natural  economy  of  the  animal  which  makes  them  so,  but  his  early  applica- 
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tion  to  full  exertion,  and  the  unremitting  continuance  of  it,  wherebj  his  race 
is  begun  frequently  before  he  is  three,  in  the  break,  lunge,  or  riding-house ; 
before  five,  his  utmost  speed  is  exerted  after  the  hounds  in  winter,  and  as  a 
hackney  against  time  in  the  summer ;  at  seven,  blind,  foundered,  and  spa- 
vined, he  gallantly  shines  in  the  mail  or  stage ;  at  eight,  he  falters  in  the 
fish  cart ;  and,  before  ten,  worn  out  with  dbease  and  inanition,  his  reputed 
old  age  gains  him  an  honourable  exit  at  the  slaughter-house. 

Hence  it  must  be  at  once  evident  how  small  a  proportion  of  a  horse's 
natural  life  is  eight  years  ;  and  yet  this  past,  the  majority  of  persons  begin 
to  consider  him  as  aged,  and  unfit  for  service.  The  more  we  see  and  ob- 
serve of  horses,  the  more  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  want  of  attention 
and  consideration  this  evinces.  A  long  acquaintance  with  these  animals 
has  induced  me  to  draw  the  following  comparisons  between  their  ages  and 
that  of  man  ;  that  is,  at  these  several  periods  of  comparison,  the  constitu- 
tion of  horses  and  man  may  be  considered  as  in  an  equal  degree  of  perfec- 
tion and  capability  for  exertion,  or  of  debility  and  decay,  according  as  youth 
or  age  preponderate.  Thus,  the  first  ^ve  years  of  a  horse  may  be  consi- 
dered as  equivalent  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  a  man ;  or  thus,  that  a  horse 
of  five  years  may  be  comparatively  considered  as  old  as  a  man  of  twenty  ; 
a  horse  of  ten  years,  as  a  man  of  forty ;  a  horse  of  fifteen,  as  a  man  of  fifty; 
a  horse  of  twenty,  as  a  man  of  sixty  ;  of  twenty-five,  as  a  man  of  seventy ; 
of  thirty,  as  a  man  of  eighty  ;  and  of  thirty-five,  as  a  man  of  ninety.  So 
far  from  this  comparison  being  too  much  in  favour  of  the  horse,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  it  too  little.  Horses  of  thirty-five  years  of  age  are  as  common 
as  men  of  ninety,  provided  it  be  taken  into  the  account  that  there  are  twenty 
human  subjects  for  every  horse ;  and,  unquestionably,  a  horse  of  forty-five 
is  less  rare  than  a  man  of  a  hundred  and  ten. 

Cfthe  Age  qf  Homed  Cattle. 

In  the  ox  and  iheep,  the  age  is  most  frequently  judged  of  by  the  horns, 
as  offering  a  more  convenient  point  of  observation  than  the  teeth.  But  as 
the  horns  are  the  subject  of  much  trickery,  and  as  some  breeds  of  both  are 
now  hornless,  it  is  important  that  we  should  be  justly  informed  of  the  indi- 
cations of  age  by  them.  The  dentition  of  homed  cattle  has  been  more  neg- 
lected than  that  of  the  horse;  and  the  scientific  breeders,  who  have  learned 
to  mould  the  form  of  these  animals  at  their  will,  have  failed  to  inform  them- 
selves on  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  successional  changes  in  the  bovine 
teeth:  on  the  contrary,  they  have  copied  each  other's  errors  from  Buffon 
downward ;  until,  in  the  present  day,  some  of  our  highest  authorities  are 
not  within  twelve  months  of  the  correct  periods  of  the  displacement  of  the 
one  set  and  the  appearance  of  the  other.  Mr.  Boardman,  V.S.,  informs 
us,  that  the  permanent  incisors  begin  to  take  place  of  the  milk  set  at  ten 
months,  and  that  by  three  years  they  are  all  renewed.  Mr.  Parkinson  er- 
roneously states,  that  cattle  areJUH-fnouthed  at  four  years  old ;  while  CuUey 
and  Dickson,  better  informed,  have  justly  stated  the  period  of  the  full-mouth 
to  be  five  years.  Mr.  Youatt,  who  has  entered  more  into  detail  on  it  than 
any  previous  writer  among  us,  observes,  that  a  calf,  either  at  birth,  or  very 
soon  after,  is  found  to  have  two  middle  incisors  in  the  lower  or  posterior 
jaw ;  neat  cattle  having,  as  is  well  known,  none  above.  In  a  fortnight,  two 
others  appear  alongside  of  the  first.  The  third  week  usually  produces  two 
more ;  and  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  from  birth,  the  addition  of  two  others 
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makes  the  complement  of  milk  incisors  (eight)  complete.  '  These  teeth/  says 
Mr.  Youatt,  *  will  present  a  surface  convex  externally,  and  somewhat  con- 
cave within  ;  the  portion  above  the  gum  will  be  covered  with  enamel,  and 
which  will  slant  upward  from  the  internal  to  the  external  surface  t)f  the 
tooth,  forming  an  ed^e  of  considerable  sharpness.  The  only  indication  of 
advancing  age  will  be  the  wearing  down  of  these  sharp  edges,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bony  substance  of  the  tooth  beneath.  Even  at  a  month  the 
centre  teeth  are  a  little  worn.  At  two  months  the  enamel  will  have  been 
somewhat  worn  off  the  edge  of  the  four  centre  teeth.  At  three  months, 
from  the  six  centre ;  and  at  four  months,  the  corner  teeth  will  likewise  be 
considerably  worn.'  From  this  period  these  teeth  decrease  in  size  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance,  until  two  years  old,  when  the  two  middle  ones  afe 
pushed  out  by  those  of  the  pennanent  set ;  and  thus  a  two-year  old  steer 
or  heifer  will  have  two  large  middle  incisors  pushing  up,  and  six  dwindled 
ones  remaining.  At  three  years  old  there  are  four  of  the  old  and  four  of 
the  new  set ;  but  the  older  will  be  seen  to  be  almost  hidden  by  the  othei"s. 
When  the  beast  is  four  years  old,  there  will  be  found  six  permanent  broad 
incisors,  and  two  shrunken  ones  of  the  milk  set,  which  latter  sometimes  do 
not  displace  themselves  so  readily,  but,  on  the  contrary,  form  a  species  of 
wolves-teeth,  and  annoy  the  animal  much,  unless  they  are  extracted.  It  is 
at  five  years  old  that  the  animal  may  be  said  to  be  full-mouthed ;  for  at  this 
period,  whether  it  be  steer  or  heifer,  the  eight  incisors  will  be  all  up,  though 
they  will  not  appear  equally  grown  until  six  years  old.  *  After  this  period 
the  edges  of  the  incisor  teeth  rapidly  wear  down.  Even  at  three  years,  the 
edge  of  the  central  incisors  is  taken  off.  At  four  years,  a  dark  waving  line, 
shewing  the  bone  beneath,  begins  to  appear.  At  five,  it  is  seen  in  the  four 
central  ones ;  and  at  six  it  has  extended  over  the  whole  set.  At  seven  it 
is  becoming  broader  and  more  irregular  in  them  all,  exhibiting  a  second 
wider  and  more  circular  mark  within  the  former  one,  which,  at  eight,  has 
extended  over  the  six  middle  teeth.  At  nine,  the  process  of  diminution 
which  was  observed  in  the  milk  teeth  is  beginning  to  appear  in  the  per- 
manent ones,  and  the  two  central  teeth  are  evidently  smaller  than  their 
neighbours  ;  and  the  two  dark  marks  in  all  except  the  corner  teeth  are 
ground  into  one  of  a  triangular  shape.  At  ten,  the  four  central  incisors  are 
diminished,  and  the  mark  is  becoming  smaller  and  fainter.  At  eleven,  it  is 
so  with  the  six  central  ones ;  and  at  twelve,  all  are  much  diminished,  but 
not  to  the  extent  to  which  the  diminution  of  the  milk  teeth  was  carried;  and 
therefore  these  teeth  are  much  closer  together  than  the  milk  teeth  of  the 
eighteen  month  steer  were.  The  mark  is  now  very  faint,  or  nearly  obli- 
terated, except  in  the  corner  teeth,  and  the  inner  edge  is  worn  down  to  the 
gum.' —  Veterinariariy  No.  28. 

The  horns  of  cattle  also  yield  indications  of  age  thus :  —At  three  years 
the  tempor.aneous  set  falls,  and  by  the  fourth,  two  small  horns,  terminating 
in  a  button-like  extremity,  appear.  The  growth  of  the  horn  impels  this 
button  forward,  and  another  horny  cylinder,  similarly  terminated,  appears 
annually  as  long  as  the  animal  lives.  The  horny  accretion  converts  these 
bulbous  extremities  into  annular  joints  or  horny  rings ;  and  thus,  by  allow- 
ing three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn,  and  an  additional  year  for  each 
ring,  the  age  is  obtained.  To  frustrate  this  judgment,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  shave  or  rasp  the  horns :  but  the  mouth,  by  the  foregoing  rules,  will 
yield  a  just  indication. 

In  sheep^  also,  the  age  is  judged  of  by  the  teeth  and  horns.     The  second 
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dentition  commences  between  the  first  and  second  year,  but  by  the  second 
year,  the  middle  permanent  incisors  of  the  under  or  posterior  jaw  (for  they 
also  have  none  above)  are  up.  At  three  years  they  have  four  of  these 
broad  teeth,  as  they  are  called ;  at  four,  six  of  them  are  fully  evolved ;  and 
at  five  years,  the  two  others  are  up,  which  makes  i\iem  fuU-mouthed,  The 
sheep  teeth,  as  the  animal  advances  in  years,  becoming  divested  of  its 
enamel,  blacken,  shrink  in  volume,  and,  where  circumstances  occasion  these 
animals  to  be  allowed  to  become  very  old,  they  loosen,  and  prove  almost 
useless.  The  teeth  of  goats  follow  similar  laws,  and  their  age  is  indicated 
by  the  same  appearances. 

The  horns  of  sheep  and  of  goats  are  not  changed,  but  appear  the  first 
year ;  and  as  they  also  gain  a  horny  ring  every  year,  so,  by  adding  one 
year  for  the  end  and  one  for  each  ring,  the  age  is  indicated  in  the  homed 
breeds. 
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[Continued  from  p.  26.] 

The  channel,  among  horsemen,  is  the  hollow  that  is  formed  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  posterior  jaw ;  internally  it  lodges  the  tongue ;  more 
exteriorly  are  placed  glands,  vessels,  and  fat.  It  should  not  be  too  wide, 
or  the  head  will  appear  clumsy ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  too  narrow,  it 
becomes  a  still  greater  defect,  both  in  the  riding  and  the  carriage  horse ; 
for  in  this  case  it  will  prove  painful  for  the  horse  to  bend  his  head  inwards, 
or  to  rein  in  to  the  bridle,  either  in  riding  or  driving. 

The  neck  should  form  from  the  head  to  the  withers  an  elegant  but 
moderate  curve,  with  which  it  should  unite  with  a  very  moderate  depression 
only ;  while  its  under  surface  ought  to  be  but  very  slightly  incurvated,  and 
should  enter  the  chest  rather  above  the  point  of  the  shoulders.  In  point 
of  length,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  neck  be  duly  proportioned :  a  long 
neck,  when  thin  withal,  seldom  presents  a  firm  or  proper  resistance  against 
the  pressure  of  the  bit.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  neck  is  too  short,  the 
head  is  frequently  ill  placed,  and  the  lever  in  the  hand  of  the  rider  will  be 
also  too  short.  Such  necks  are  often  likewise  weighty,  and  overloaded  with 
flesh.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  such  cannot  be  reined  up  without  danger  of 
suffocation ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  short-necked  horse  is  speedy.  When 
the  upper  surface  of  the  neck  is  thick  and  heavy,  it  is  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption of  a  sluggish  disposition,  particularly  in  geldings  and  mares.  In 
stallions  it  is  a  distinctive  sexual  mark,  and  hence  less  to  be  depended  on. 
Now  and  then  the  neck  is  arched  downwards,  which  is  called  ewe-necked. 
WTien  the  deformity  is  considerable,  it  prevents  the  head  from  being  carried 
in  its  true  angle;  instead  of  which,  the  nose,  from  being  projected  upwards 
and  forwards,  has  occasioned  such  horses  to  be  called  star-gazers ;  to  remedy 
which,  it  is  usual  to  draw  down  the  head  by  a  martingale.  In  the  horse,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  grazing  tribes,  the  length  of  the  well-proportioned  neck  is 
such  that,  added  to  the  angle  resulting  from  the  head,  the  length  of  both  is 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  shoulders  from  the  ground.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention,  that,  in  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  it  is  prudent  to  observe  whether 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  bears  any  marks  of  a  tight  collar  having  been 
worn :  when  such  an  appearance  does  exist,  it  commonly  arises  either  from 
a  strap  worn  to  prevent  the  action  of  cribbiting,  or  such  a  horse  is  apt  to 
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unloose  himself,  which  is  almost  an  equal  defect     A  large  prominent  wind- 
pipe is  considered  desirahle. 

The  mane  crowns  the  neck  throughout  its  whole  extent :  in  front  of  the 
head  it  is  called  the  foretop.  Nature  appears  to  have  designed  this  part 
simply  for  heauty  to  the  animal :  had  it  heen  for  a  guard  to  the  neck,  it  would 
have  grown  on  both  sides  ;  whereas,  when  not  altered  by  art,  as  in  dragoon 
horses,  it  hangs  naturally  to  one  only.  In  stallions,  the  mane  is  generally 
thick  and  long :  a  white  one,  exhibited  some  years  ago,  was  several  feet 
long,  and  was  carried  in  a  bag.  It  is  usual,  when  it  is  wished  to  thin  the 
mane  and  tail,  to  wrap  a  tuft  of  the  hair  around  the  fingers,  and  pull  it  out 
by  the  roots;  but  this  mode  prevents  its  laying  well,  and  disposes  some 
horses  to  resist.  In  my  own  stable,  I  have  found  that  the  frequent  use  of  a 
three-pronged  angular  iron  was  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  hair  thin, 
and  assisting  it  to  lay  well.     See  Veterinary  Instruments^  at  the  end. 

THE   BODY  AND  LIMBS. 

In  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  external  conformation  of  the  trunk 
and  members  of  the  horse,  are  we  to  consider  the  matter  philosophically,  and 
regard  him  as  the  type  of  an  important  genus  ?  or  are  we  to  examine  his 
frame  and  organology  with  a  view  to  his  application  to  some  one  of  the  nu- 
merous purposes  to  which  mankind  apply  him  ?  It  is  in  this  latter  way  that 
the  purchaser  of  a  horse  would  most  likely  proceed ;  but  it  is  by  general 
principles  that  the  teacher  can  best  accomplish  his  purpose,  being  well  aware 
that  it  is  by  an  extended  view  of  the  whole  that  the  individual  purposes  can 
be  best  exemplified  in  the  summary^  Whatever  may  be  the  services  re- 
quired of  the  horse,  strength,  action,  and  safety,  are  indispensables  :  the  de- 
grees of  these  qualities  may  relatively  vary,  according  to  the  work  he  is  em- 
ployed in,  but  each  of  them  is,  in  every  instance,  a  requisite.  Power  is  the 
result  of  muscular  contractions  acting  on  organs  adapted  for  motion.  Action^ 
in  its  degrees,  as  operating  locomotion  of  the  machine,  depends  principally 
on  the  length  and  direction  of  the  various  parts  of  the  bony  fabric  as  opposed 
to  each  other.  The  safety  of  the  action,  generally,  is  connected  with  the 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  form  and  direction  of  the  limbs,  united  with  a 
just  proportion  of  their  lengths. 

The  withers  are  formed  from  the  long  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae ;  and  as,  when  operated  on  by  the  powerful  lumbar  muscles,  they 
act  as  levers  in  elevating  the  trunk,  and  with  the  trunk  the  fore  parts  ge- 
nerally, it  is  evident  that  any  increase  of  their  length  is  an  addition  to  their 
power.  It  is  thus  that  horses  with  high  withers  usually  elevate  their  legs 
considerably  in  action,  which  is  unquestionably  favourable  to  the  safety  of 
their  progression :  this  form  is  also  considered  as  an  agent  in  the  quickness 
of  progression ;  for,  as  we  usually  raise  every  body  we  wish  to  throw  forward, 
so  the  elevation  of  the  fore  quarters  allows  the  hinder  (in  which  lie  the  great 
propelling  power)  to  act  to  greater  advantage,  and  thus  elevating  the  fore 
parts  accelerates  the  general  motion  of  the  whole.  It  is,  however,  evident, 
that  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  form  of  the  withers  we  should  consider  the 
immediate  services  of  the  horse.  In  the  hackney,  the  lightness  of  his  car- 
riage, the  safety  of  his  footing,  and  the  readiness  with  which  his  saddle  re- 
mains in  its  proper  situation,  render  their  height  invaluable.  To  the  hunter, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  add  the  advantages  which  result  from  these 
lengthened  levers  in  the  action  of  leaping.     The  racer,  on  the  contrary,  is 
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found  to  perfonn  his  wonderful  exertions  without  any  remarkable  height  in 
his  withers :  in  Edipse  they  were  very  low,  and  they  are  so  in  the  majority 
of  our  racing  fillies  and  mares.  Reasoning  on  general  principles,  which  sel- 
dom lead  us  into  error,  we  should  not,  a  priori,  consider  great  height  in  these 
parts  as  essentials  in  the  speed  of  the  racer.  The  gallop  of  full  speed  is  but 
a  succession  of  leaps,  and  all  animals  remarkable  for  their  rapidity  in  this 
motion  are  found  low  before  and  high  behind ;  that  is,  they  are  furnished 
with  long  muscular  hinder  extremities  exhibiting  angular  proportions  acting 
on  fore  extremities,  which  are  comparatively  inert  as  to  the  propelling  power. 
To  the  draught  horse,  low  withers  are  peculiarly  advantageous,  and  he  can 
better  apply  his  powers  by  approximating  his  fore  quarters  to  the  ground ; 
for  as  all  drawing  is  but  throwing  the  "Weight  of  the  body  beyond  its  centre, 
which,  requiring  extraordinary  exertions  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  fall, 
brings  with  it  the  load,  so,  the  greater  the  weight  the  animal  carries  before, 
and  the  nearer  he  approximates  this  centre,  the  more  advantageously  he 
acts*.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  what  has  been  advanced  with  re- 
gard to  this  view  of  the  withers,  must  not  be  understood  to  detract  at  all  from 
the  importance  of  the  extent,  just  placing,  and  mechanical  action  of  the 
shoulders ;  on  which,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  shew,  so  much  depends. 

The  ihaulderi  extend  obliquely  forward,  from  a  little  below  the  withers 
to  what  are  called  among  horsemen  the  points  of  the  shoulders ;  but  which 
point  is  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  shoulder-blade  with  the  true  arm- 
bone,  anatomically  speaking  (see  plate  of  skeleton).  The  shoulders  are  apt 
to  be  confounded  with  the  withers,  which  oflen  leads  to  much  error  in  justly 
appreciating  the  power  and  operation  of  the  fore  quarters.  The  withers  may 
be  high,  at  the  same  time  that  the  shoulders  may  be  narrow,  straight,  and 
altogether  badly  formed.  The  shoulders,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  muscular, 
but  by  no  means  heavy  with  extraneous  cellular  matter,  for  it  is  by  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  that  the  action  of  the  fore  limbs  is  principally  ef- 
fected :  it  is,  therefore,  of  much  consequence  that  the  muscular  markings  and 
prominences  should  be  strong.  Immense  muscular  power  is  also  necessary 
for  the  suspension  and  connexion  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  to  operate  their 
motion ;  the  shoulders  in  the  horse  nut  being  connected  with  the  body  by 
any  bony  articulation,  but  wholly  by  a  muscular  union.  Large  fleshy  masses 
unite  the  broad  expansive  shoulder-blade  by  its  upper  and  inner  surface  (see 
Oj  U  ky  fig.  2,  p.  6)  to  the  chest,  while  other  powerful  muscles  below  suspend, 
as  it  were,  the  machine  between  them  ;  by  which  admirable  contrivance  per- 
fect elasticity  is  preserved.  The  uneasy  seat  we  experience  when  riding  on 
or  near  the  croup  of  the  horse,  where  the  hinder  limbs, are  connected  with 
the  body  wholly  by  a  bony  union,  will  illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
elasticities  of  the  one  connexion  and  the  other.  When  the  body  is  propelled 
forward,  its  tendency  to  the  centre  of  gravity  is  counteracted  by  the  fore  ex- 
tremities, which  then  receive  the  mass :  had  the  shoulders,  therefore,  been 
articulated  like  the  thighs,  the  machine  at  every  motion  would  have  experi- 
enced a  powerful  and  hurtfiil  shock ;  but,  formed  as  they  are,  the  strong 
nmscles  of  these  parts  receive  and  sustain  what  the  hind  quarters  have  thrown 
Oft  them  during  progression.  This  connexion,  it  may  likewise  be  observed, 
is  not  rendered  strong  by  the  power  of  these  muscular  masses  alone,  but  also 
hy  the  geometric^  situation  of  the  scapulae  or  shoulder-blades  themselves, 

*  This  is  fiuniUarly  exemplified  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  when  a  horse  in  draught  is 
laden  a  little  b^ond  his  powers,  if  a  heavy  man  mount  on  his  shoulders,  the  horse  then 
morel  his  lotd  witib  ease,  by  the  increase  of  weight  on  his  fore  parts. 
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which  being  approximated  above,  form  a  kind  of  partial  arch,  receiving  the 
tnmk  within  the  entrance  of  its  arms :  consequently  the  greater  the  force 
applied,  either  by  gravitation  or  imptdsion,  the  nearer  will  these  segmental 
portions  be  aj)proximated,  and  the  more  will  their  capability  of  supporting  the 
weight  thrown  on  them  be  increased. 

The  centres  of  action  in  the  shoulders  are  within  their  common  centre, 
and  the  extent  of  action  of  a  part  moving  on  its  centre  is  in  the  ratio  of  its 
length.     The  motion  the  shoulder  enjoys  is  confined  by  the  nature  of  its 
articulation  to  the  perpendicular  backwards,  and  to  as  great  an  elevation  as 
the  muscles  will  admit  of  forwards ;  and  these  extensions  being  commonly 
uniform,  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  more  oblique  its  situation,  the 
greater  number  of  degrees  it  will  be  able  to  run  through :  and  further,  when 
it  is  long  and  deep,  as  well  as  oblique,  that  this  extent  will  be  much  in- 
creased.    It  is  therefore  easy  to  comprehend  why  breadth  and  length,  but 
particularly  obliquity  of  shoulders,  are  favourable  to  the  safety  of  action  by 
elevating  the  limb,  to  the  elasticity  of  it  by  increasing  the  spring,  and  to  the 
celerity  of  it  by  enlarging  the  angle.     To  the  safety  of  progression  this 
form  of  shoulder  is*  peculiarly  favourable ;  for  as  the  angles  formed  between 
the  shoulder,  the  arm,  and  the  fore  ami,  are  consentaneous,  and  make  a  kind 
of  bony  arch  when  in  action,  so  an  oblique  and  deep  shoulder  is  generally 
accompanied  with  a  full  bending  of  the  knee.     The  knee  being  thus  elevated, 
is  the  occasion  of  a  perpendicular  replacement  of  the  remainder  of  the 
column ;  whereas  with  a  shoulder  less  elevated  and  more  confined,  the  foot 
seldom  sets  itself  on  the  ground  flatly,  but  first  reaches  it  with  the  toe,  from 
which  such  horses  are  said  to  dig  the  ground,  and  are  usually  stumblers* 
Mares  have  very  commonly  low  forehands,  both  as  regards  the  height  of 
their  withers  and  the  extent  and  obliquity  of  their  shoulders :  to  counteract 
this,  and  to  regulate  the  angles,  an  increased  obliquity  is  very  commonly 
observed  in  the  whole  limb  downwards ;  and,  as  is  familiarly  expressed,  they 
stand  with  their  legs  under  them.     This  apparent  defect  is,  however,  given 
for  wise  purposes ;  for  by  such  a  position  of  their  fore  extremities  the  pelvis 
is  raised  higher,  and  the  foal  thereby  becomes  more  conveniently  placed, 
and  less  likely'to  be  ejected.     Few  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  observance  in 
the  exterior  conformation  of  the  horse  that  are  of  so  general  application,  aft 
that  a  short  and  upright  shoulder,  particularly  if  united,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
with  an  inclined  direction  of  the  whole  limb  backward,  is  a  sure  mark  of  an 
unsafe  pacer,  and  commonly,  though  not  so  universally,  of  a  slow  one  also. 
For  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  much  of  the  mechanism  of  motion  depends 
on  the  muscular  power  being  exerted  in  the  ratio  of  the  angular,  and  not  of 
the  vertical  placing  of  the  separate  portions  of  the  limbs  it  operates  on. 
Thus,  by  a  flexed  position  of  the  shoulder-blade  in  one  direction,  and  of  the 
true  arm-bone  in  the  other,  both  elasticity  and  speed  are  gained;   while  the 
true  perpendicularity  of  the  parts  below,  as  the  arm,  usually  so  called,  and 
the  canon,  give  columnar  support.      The  importance  of  a  just  form  and 
position  of  the  shoulders  must,  therefore,  be  apparent  in  progression,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  walk  and  trot.     The  part  between  the  points  of  the 
arms  or  shoulders  is  called  the  breast  or  counter ;  and  our  judgment  of  its 
form  must  be  regulated  by  the  variety  in  the  animal.     In  the  saddle  horse, 
it  should  be  only  moderately  wide  and  extended :  when  very  confined,  the 
lungs  have  not  sufficient  room  for  expansion,  or  otherwise  they  must  press 
backwards  and  interfere  with  the  stomach ;  and  we  do  actually  find  that 
narrow-chested  horses  have  seldom  a  good  digestion,  and  consequently  are 
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seldom  durable.  The  shoulders  likewise  in  such  cases  are  usually  not  suf- 
ficiently muscular,  and  the  approximation  of  the  limbs  proves  unfavourable 
to  stability.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  breast  is  too  wide,  particularly 
when  it  projects  and  hangs  over,  the  fore  legs  are  apt  to  incline  backwards: 
such  a  horse  must  be  weighty,  and  consequently  unsafe  in  his  mode  of 
going.  This  form,  however,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  draught  horse, 
particularly  for  those  employed  to  move  heavy  loads,  for  reasons  lately  stated. 

The  elbow  of  the  horse,  like  that  of  man,  is  formed  of  the  olecranon  (see 
skeleton)^  but  in  the  animal  is  applied  to  the  chest ;  consequently  the  true 
arm  of  the  horse,  speaking  comparatively  with  the  human  anatomy,  is  con- 
tained in  the  space  between  this  point  and  the  breast  points.  The  elbow 
should  by  no  means  incline  inwards,  or  it  will  confine  the  action,  force  the 
toe  outwards,  and  sometimes  occasion  cutting.  If  it  incline  outward,  which 
is  less  common,  it  is  unsightly,  and  gives  the  toes  an  inward  determination, 
and  a  rolling  gait  in  the  trot.  It  should,  therefore,  stand  on  a  level  with  the 
arm  laterally ;  and  as  its  inclination  backward  is  usually  regulated  by  the 
degree  of  inclination  of  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade  forward,  so  the  more 
acute  the  angle  between  these  parts  the  better,  for  the  more  advantageously 
will  the  muscles  act-  The  length  also  of  the  process  which  forms  the 
elbow,  or,  in  other  words,  the  greater  extent  there  exists  between  the  elbow 
and  shoulder-points,  the  more  will  progression  be  benefitted ;  for  as  both  of 
the  bones  constituting  this  part  act  as  levers  for  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
fore-arm,  so  the  breadth  and  muscularity  displayed  between  them  are  im- 
portant considerations. 

Thefore-amiy  usually  called  the  arm  of  the  horse,  should  be  large,  wide, 
and  muscular  ;  a  small  fore-arm  is  an  indication  of  weakness.  All  animals 
intended  for  rapid  progression  have  this  part  long  likewise :  the  knee  of  the 
greyhound  is  but  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground;  but  though  its 
length  is  favourable  to  speed,  it  is  not  found  to  add  to  the  ease  of  the  rider ; 
and  thus  horses  for  cantering,  or  for  the  paces  of  the  riding-school  generally, 
are  preferred  with  short  fore-arms. 

The  knee  of  the  horse  corresponds  with  the  human  wrist.  Like  the 
joints  generally,  it  should  be  large,  by  which  the  surface  of  muscular  and 
ligamentous  contact  becomes  increased,  and  the  stability  of  the  limb  in  pro- 
portion augmented :  by  this  form  also  the  tendinous  insertions  are  further 
removed  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  thereby  their  power  is  increased. 
The  knee  should  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  whether  the  skin  has  been 
broken  by  falls ;  and  great  caution  is  necessary  in  this,  for  the  hair  some- 
times grows  so  well  over  the  scar  as  to  leave  it  hardly  discernible.  Horse 
dealers  likewise  hide  the  blemish  by  blackening  the  part.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  a  mark  or  scar  always  indicates  a  stumbler ;  and  persons 
are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  the  safest  horse  may  by  an  unavoidable  accident 
fall ;  but  which  circumstance  will  never  influence  his  future  manner  of  going, 
unless  the  cicatrix  should  be  of  such  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  motion 
of  the  joint :  if,  therefore,  the  arm  and  fore-arm  be  strong,  the  fore-hand 
high,  and  the  horse  shew  good  action,  he  should  not  be  rejected  wholly  for 
an  accidental  blemish. 

The  canon  or  shank  follows  the  knee,  and  the  perfection  of  its  form 
throughout  is  important.  As  here  are  no  fleshy  masses,  but  purely  tendi- 
nous matter,  and  as  the  bone  itself  is  sufficiently  solid,  so  it  is  not  the  circum- 
ference, but  the  breadtli  of  the  part,  that  is  requisite  to  form  a  good  shank. 
An  attention  to  the  osteology  will  shew,  that  there  is  an  especial  contrivance 
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behind  the  knee  to  give  an  advantageous  insertion  to  the  flexing  muscles ; 
and  that  this  contrivance  is  equally  favourable  to  the  freedom  of  motion 
of  the  great  tendons  which  operate  on  the  parts  below.  When  this  bony 
projection  (see  trapezium  as  a  carpal  bone  in  the  Osteology)  stands  well 
out  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  knee,  these  benefits  are  greatly  increased ; 
for  not  only  do  the  muscles  act  mechanically  to  greater  advantage,  but  the 
flexor  tendons  likewise,  being  removed  considerably  from  the  centre  of  their 
motion,  have  their  powers  much  increased,  and  which  explains  why  a  horse 
tied  in  under  the  knee,  as  it  is  called,  is  never  found  to  be  able  to  bear, ex- 
ertion long ;  on  the  contrary,  he  soon  becomes  strained,  the  legs  get  bowed 
or  arched,  and  totter  on  the  slightest  exertion.  Dealers  frequently  assert 
that  such  a  horse  was  foaled  so ;  and  it  may  be  true  that  the  colt  was  bom 
badly  formed,  but  the  effects  come  on  afterwards.  It  may  be  considered  as 
a  rule  admitting  of  few  exceptions,  that  hardly  one  horse  in  fifty  reaches 
eight  years  old  with  straight  legs  and  sound  pasterns,  with  flexor  tendons 
confined  and  narrowing  this  part.  The  tendons  themselves,  which  are  the 
hack  sinews  of  horsemen,  should  also,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  continued 
downwards,  so  as  to  form  a  surface  of  great  lateral  width,  but  which  should 
be  thin  posteriorly  :  the  mass  of  sinew  itself  should,  however,  be  consider- 
able, and  very  firm.  In  blood-horses  this  form  is  particularly  observed  ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  cart-horse  the  back  sinews  are  seldom  proportionally 
so  large,  and  more  seldom  are  they  so  well  placed.  These  important  ten- 
dons should  stand  wholly  distinct  and  clear  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock : 
when  any  thickening  is  observed  in  their  course,  some  injury  has  been 
received.  If  the  swelling  appear  nearer  to  the  bone  than  the  tendon,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  on  the  inner  side,  it  betokens  a  splint.  When  a  splint  is 
situated  not  far  from  the  knee,  and  evidently  distinct  from  the  tendons,  it 
frequently  occasions  no  future  incovenience ;  but  when  it  appears  to  extend 
itself  inwards  and  backwards  among  the  ligaments  and  tendons,  it  irritates 
these  parts,  occasions  inflammation,  and  ends  in  an  enlarged  callous  swell- 
ing. When  the  flexor  tendons  and  their  sheaths  are  swelled,  and  rounded* 
as  it  were,  into  one  mass  with  the  bone,  leaving  no  distinctive  marks  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other,  still  greater  mischief,  probably,  ha^  at  some 
time  happened.  Either  some  of  the  ligaments  have  become  ruptured,  or 
such  a  relaxation  has  taken  place  from  strain  and  subsequent  inflammation 
as  will  always  keep  the  limb  weak.  To  detect  lesser  enlargements  of  the 
tendons  and  ligaments,  the  eye  alone  should  not  be  trusted,  particularly  in 
hairy-legged  horses ;  but  the  hand  should  be  deliberately  passed  down  the 
shank  before  and  behind.  The  inner  and  under  surface  of  the  knee  should 
also  be  examined  in  purchasing  a  horse ;  when,  if  either  an  enlargement  or 
a  scar  appear,  it  arises  from  what  is  called  the  speedy  cut,  or  blow  given  to 
the  part  by  the  foot  of  the  opposite  side  when  it  is  elevated  high  in  some 
fast  trotting  horses.  A  sore  scabby  eruption  within  the  bend  of  the  knee 
sometimes  exists,  particularly  in  cart  or  other  low  bred  fleshy-legged  horses. 
These  eruptive  appearances  are  called  mallenders,  and  render  the  horse  ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch  as  they  prove  frequently  obstinate  against  healing. 

The  next  part  below  the  canon  or  shank  is  the  pastern.  Among  horse- 
men, the  articulation  between  the  pastern  and  shank  is  called  the  fetlock 
joint ;  but,  properly  speaking,  the  fetlock  is  only  the  posterior  part  of  the 
joint  of  the  pastern,  from  which  grows  the  foot  lock  of  hair.  When  the 
pastern  is  very  short  and  upright,  the  limb  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  elasti- 
city* and  such  horses  prove  uneasy  movers :  they  are  also  unsafe,  for  the 
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pasteni'  being  so  nearly  in  an  upright  position,  requires  but  a  small  resist- 
ance, or  slight  shock,  to  bring  it  forwards  beyond  the  perpendicular,  in 
which  case  the  weight  of  the  machine,  uniting  with  the  impetus,  brings  the 
animal  down.  Nor  are  these  the  only  attendant  evils  :  this  formation  tends 
also  to  an  early  deterioration  of  the  parts ;  for  the  ends  of  the  bones  being 
opposed  to  each  other  in  a  more  vertical  direction,  receive  such  a  jar  or 
shock  at  each  progressive  movement,  as  gradually  deranges  the  part,  pro- 
ducing an  overshot  joint,  absorption  of  the  cartilages,  and  thickening  of  the 
ligaments.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pasterns  are  too  long,  they  are  fre- 
quently too  oblique  likewise,  and  must  then  be  also  proportionally  weak ; 
Uiough,  firom  the  increased  elasticity  occasioned  by  this  formation,  such 
horses  are  conmionly  pleasant  and  easy  in  their  paces ;  and,  by  the  exten- 
sion given,  they  must  also  be  more  speedy,  particularly  in  the  gallop.  The 
enUu^ements  at  the  bottom  of  the  canon,  called  windgallsj  need  not  here 
occupy  any  farther  notice  than  to  remark,  that  although  they  bespeak  undue 
exertion,  yet  that,  in  themselves,  unless  they  are  so  large  as  to  prove  inju- 
rious by  liieir  pressure,  they  are  not  very  important.  Cutting  of  the  pas- 
tern joints,  when  dependent  on  a  faulty  formation  of  the  fore  limbs,  as  when 
they  naturally  approximate  too  much  inwards,  or  otherwise  when  the  toes  are 
directed  too  much  outwards,  are  either  of  them  a  serious  eviL  Cutting  is, 
however,  frequently  brought  on  by  debility  and  emaciation;  hence  lean, 
jaded,  and  tired  horses,  will  do  it  at  times,  that  under  other  circumstances 
will  go  free  and  not  "  interfere.^'  For  the  same  reasons,  many  horses  cut 
before  they  become  strong  and  furnished  that  never  do  it  afterwards. 

The  feet  are  next  to  be  considered,  and  in  the  examination  of  a  horse 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  ^them.  They  are  more  liable  to  be 
found  too  small  than  too  large  ;  though  in  horkes  bred  in  low  marshy  situa- 
tions, as  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  the  hoofs  are  often  of  a  larger 
sixe  than  ordinary ;  and  however  convenient  this  may  prove  to  the  animal 
while  moving  on  the  quaggy  surface  of  these  marshy  districts,  they  are  very 
unfit  for  sp€«dy  and  light  movements  in  more  dry  situations.  Such  horses 
go  heavily,  and  stumble ;  and. as  the  horn  of  which  these  enormous  feet  are 
formed  is  always  weak,  so,  by  use  on  hard  roads,  the  anterior  or  front  part 
fiills  in,  and  the  sole,  or  under  surface,  projects  outward,  reducing  it,  at  last, 
from  a  concave  to  a  convex  figure :  such  feet  are  then  called  pumiced. 
Contraction  is,  however,  the  most  general  evil  among  the  feet  of  our  horses, 
and  some  breeds  appear  more  liable  to  it  than  others  :  it  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  blood-horses.  Colour  also  seems  to  have  some  influence  in  con- 
tracting the  feet ;  hence  I  have  observed  dark  chestnuts  particularly  prone 
to  it.  Once  on  a  time  in  my  travels,  being  asked  to  dine  at  the  mess  of  a 
dragoon  regiment,  the  subject  of  contracted  feet  in  horses  was  started,  when 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  doubts  existed  with  regard  to  the  increased  pre- 
Talence  to  this  defect  in  chestnut  horses,  and  more  particularly  in  dark  chest- 
nuts. The  dinner  over,  it  was  proposed  to  adjourn  to  the  stables,  when  the 
majority  of  contracted  feet  among  the  dark  chestnut  horses  was  most  striking. 
A  good  foot  should  exhibit  a  proper  line  of  obliquity :  when  the  horn  is 
very  upright,  however  wide  and  open  the  heels,  such  feet  soon  become  de- 
fective. This  is  but  seldom  attended  to,  even  among  those  who  esteem 
themselves  judges ;  but  no  rule  admits  of  fewer  exceptions,  than  that  such 
a  foot  soon  becomes  faulty.  There  should  also  be  a  proper  height  of  horn  : 
when  there  is  too  much,  it  disposes  to  contraction ;  when  too  little,  the 
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heels,  quarters,  and  soles  must,  of  necessity,  be  weak,  and  tenderness  in 
going*  must  be  the  consequence. 

The  heels  should  be  particularly  attended  to  ;  they  must  be  wide,  and  the 
frog  healthy,  firm,  yet  pliable  and  elastic.  Contraction  of  their  cleft  is 
their  most  common  defect,  and  is  often  also  accompanied  with  a  general 
lessening  of  the  circumference  of  the  foot.  Such  a  foot  will  probably  feel 
hotter  than  natural ;  the  frog  also  will  [be  compressed  and  small,  and  very 
likely  thrushy.  Thrushes  are  always  strong  objections  to  a  horse;  for 
when  they  exist  in  an  open  foot,  that  foot  will  not  long  remain  so,  if  they 
be  not  stopped ;  and  as  some  horses  have  a  strong  natural  tendency  to 
thrushes,  so  their  existence  always  deteriorates  much  from  the  value  of  the 
animal.  Nevertheless,  when  it  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty  that  they 
are  not  of  long  standing ;  when  the  matter  only  exudes  from  the  middle 
cleft  of  the  frog,  and  not  from  any  lateral  sinuses,  neither  the  form  nor  firm- 
ness of  the  frog  being  altered,  they  are  less  objectionable :  and  also  when 
circumstances  can  be  learned  that  prove  the  horse  has  been  placed  in  such 
situations  as  favour  the  approach  of  thrushes,  as  moist  litter  or  long  con- 
finement, then  such  a  horse  need  not  be  rejected,  for  these  thrushes  may 
be  permanently  healed.  But  when  the  complaint  accompanies  a  foot 
already  smaller  than  natural,  when  the  heels  are,  in  the  smith's  language, 
wired  and  drawn  in,  and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  hoof  perhaps  en- 
circled with  rings,  reject  such  a  horse,  let  him  go  as  he  will,  for  he  cannot 
long  remain  sound.  When  a  horse's  foot  is  held  up,  the  sole  should  pre- 
sent a  concave  surface  :  if  it  be  less  concave  than  natural,  that  sole  is  weak, 
and  will  not  bear  much  pressure ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  it  will  con- 
tinue lessening  in  concavity  until  it  becomes  a  plane,  when  every  subsequent 
shoeing  will  endanger  the  laming  of  the  animal.  White  feet  are  very  ob- 
jectionable on  this  account,  for  they  are  particularly  liable  to  become  flat 
in  the  sole  :  their  quarters,  also,  are  commonly  weak,  and  fall  in  ;  and  when 
neither  of  these  evils  take  place,  they  yet  have  seldom  strength  enough  to 
resist  contraction :  and  when  there  are  three  dark  and  one  white  foot,  in 
nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  the  white  foot  becomes  defective  sooner 
than  the  dark  ones.  Corns  are  another  evil  to  which  horses'  feet  are  very 
liable ;  and,  unless  the  shoes  are  removed  during  the  examination  of  a 
horse,  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  them:  though,  when  the  foot  is  well  picked 
out,  if  a  com  has  been  of  long  standing,  some  marks  of  former  cuttings  out 
will  probably  appear  under  the  heel  of  the  shoe.  Another  very  serious 
complaint  is  a  brittleness  of  hoof,  which  may  be  generally  detected  by 
the  marks  of  the  fragile  parts  detaching  themselves  from  every  old  nail-hole. 
This  kind  of  foot,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  breaks  away,  till  there  is  no 
room  for  the  nails  to  hold,  when  the  horse,  of  course,  becomes  useless.  In 
an  examination  of  the  foot,  the  eye  should  also  be  directed  to  the  wearing 
of  the  shoe :  if  it  be  unequally  worn,  particularly  if  the  toe  be  worn  down, 
such  a  horse  is  probably  a  stumbler,  and  does  not  set  his  foot  evenly  on  the 
ground,  either  from  defective  feet  or  natural  gait. 

On  a  review  of  the  conformation  of  the  fore  extremities,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that,  although  the  hinder  limbs  appear  to  be  more  particularly  con- 
cerned in  the  quickness  of  the  progression,  yet  that  upon  a  proper  form 
and  a  true  direction  of  the  various  component  parts  of  the  fore  limbs  must 
depend  the  elasticity,  ease,  and  safety  of  the  movements.  Viewed  anteriorly, 
the  legs  should  stand  rather  widest  at  the  upper  part,  inclining  a  little  inwards 
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as  they  proceed  downwards.  Viewed  laterally,  they  should  be  seen  to  stand 
in  a  direct  line  downwards,  neither  fowards  nor  backwards ;  and  the  toe 
should  naturally  place  itself  under  the  point  of  the  arm  or  shoulder.  If  the 
foot  stands  beyond  this,  but  which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  the  action  will 
be  confined :  such  a  horse,  however,  generally  treads  fiat,  even,  and  safe. 
When  the  foot  stands  behind  the  vertical  line,  the  defect  is  more  consider- 
able ;  for  as  it  removes  the  centre  of  gravity  too  forward,  so  it  makes  the 
forehand  heavy,  and  inclines  the  animal  to  fall ;  and  as,  in  general,  the  con- 
sequence of  such  formation  is  a  want  of  extent  and  obliquity  in  the  shoulders, 
so  it  tends  to  detract  from  the  speed  of  progression  altogether. 

The  carcass  comprises  the  ribs,  belly,  and  fiank.  The  ribs  form  the 
chest  of  the  horse,  which  should  be  wide  upwards,  and  as  much  deepened 
below  as  possible,  affording  what  is  popularly  termed  great  depth  in  the 
girth*.  The  capacity  of  the  chest  is  dependent  on  its  form  more  than  its 
mere  external  measurement ;  for  two  horses  shall  be  measured,  and  shall  yield 
the  same  apparent  dimensions,  yet  one  shall  have  much  larger  lungs  than  the 
other.  It  is,  therefore,  not  depth  alone  in  the  chest  that  is  required,  but 
sufficient  breadth  also.  This  form  increases  the  surface  of  attachment  of 
muscles,  and  very  materially  assists  respiration.  Posteriorly,  the  ribs  should 
form  the  body  as  much  as  possible  into  a  circular  figure,  that  being  of  all 
others  the  most  extended,  and  the  best  surface  for  absorption  :  thus  barrelled 
horses,  as  they  are  called,  are  justly  preferred ;  for  a  circle  contains  much 
more  than  an  ellipsis  of  the  same  circumference.  But  when  the  chest  is  too 
straight  and  flat,  the  belly  is  also  small ;  hence  neither  can  the  blood  absorb 
its  vital  principle  from  the  air,  nor  the  lacteals  the  chyliferous  juices  from 
the  intestines  in  sufficient  quantities.  Horses,  therefore,  with  these  defects 
are  neither  long-winded  nor  lasting  in  their  exertions.  As  less  nutriment 
is  taken  up  by  the  constitution,  so  less  is  eaten ;  thus  also  they  seldom  are 
good  feeders ;  and  as  the  pressure  on  the  intestines  must  be  considerable 
from  the  small  containing  surface,  so  are  they  usually  what  is  termed  washy ^ 
that  is,  easily  purged,  whereby  an  additional  cause  of  weakness  exists,  from 
the  too  early  passing  off  of  the  food.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
these  sort  of  horses  sometimes  prove  better  workers  than  one  would  expect, 
and  are  commonly  spirited  and  lively.  A  knowledge  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  size  in  the  belly  is  what  constituted  Mr.  BakewelVs  grand  secret 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle :  he  always  bred  from  such  as  would  be  most  likely  to 
produce  this  form,  well  knowing  no  other  would  fatten  so  advantageously. 

The  back  commences  from  the  withers.  It  should  not  be  too  long,  as 
unfavourable  to  strength :  long  backed  horses  are,  however,  pleasant  to  the 
rider,  because  the  action  and  re-action  are  more  considerable  in  a  long  than 
a  short  back,  and  consequently  the  spring  greater  in  the  one  than  the  other. 
But  what  such  horses  gain  in  ease  they  lose  in  strength ;  both  the  ligaments 
and  muscles  being  longer,  must  act  to  greater  disadvantage.  When  the 
back. is  too  short,  such  horses,  by  having  their  extremities  too  much  ap- 
proximated, usually  overreach.  The  back  may  be  curved  inwards  or  out- 
wards ;  when  inwards,  it  is  termed  hollow,  or  saddle-backed,  and  presents 
a  formation  not  favourable  to  strength  ;  but  as  the  counterpoise  is  kept  up 
by  other  curves,  so  the  crest  is  generally  good  :  such  horses  ride  pleasantly, 
and  commonly  carry  considerable  carcass,  sometimes,  indeed,  too  much. 
WTien  the  curve  is  outwards,  the  horse  is  said  to  be  roach-backed,  which 

♦  See  Veterinarian,  vol.  v,  p.  547. 
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form  tends  to  prevent  liberty  in  action,  renders  him  uneasy  in  his  paces, 
and)  from  the  approximation  of  his  hinder  extremities,  he  will  also  often 
overreach ;  and,  as  a  counteraction  to  the  curvilinear  form  of  the  spine,  the 
neck  and  head  are  sometimes  carried  low  in  these  cases.  A  short-backed 
horse  is  in  considerable  request  with  many  persons ;  but  when  the  back  is 
too  short,  there  is  seldom  great  speed,  for  the  hind  legs  cannot  be  brought 
sufficiently  under  the  body  to  propel  the  mass  forwards :  the  points,  like- 
wise, between  the  ilium  and  the  lower  angle  of  the  femur  approach  too 
much,  and  in  their  flexion  press  too  closely  on  the  abdominal  viscera  to  al- 
low of  great  extent  of  motion. 

The  loint  occupy  the  attention  of  all  good  judges  in  their  consideration 
of  a  horse,  and  for  the  purposes  of  strength  they  can  hardly  be  too  broad : 
the  back  extends  to  the  posterior  part  of  a  common  sized  saddle,  and  where 
the  back  ends,  the  loins  begin.  Sometimes,  from  a  defect  in  the  saeral 
processes  of  the  vertebrae,  this  junction  of  the  back  and  loins  presents  an 
indentation,  as  though  the  union  was  incomplete.  This  may  be  considered, 
in  some  degree,  as  a  defect,  inasmuch  as  it  deprives  the  part  of  muscular 
attachment,  and  such  horses  are  said  to  be  badlif  loinecL  The  strength  of 
the  loins  depends  on  the  length  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  which  should  be  long,  that  there  may  be  an  extensive  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  the  back :  the  muscles  themselves  should 
also  be  powerful  on  each  side,  giving  width  to  the  loins,  and  seeming  bj 
their  enlargement,  as  it  were,  to  swallow  the  back  bone.  When  the  protu- 
berances of  the  ilium  are  very  prominent,  the  horse  is  called  ragged  hip* 
ped,  which  is  injurious  to  the  appearance  only,  except  in  cases  where  it 
seems  to  arise  from  a  paucity  of  muscle  to  fill  up  the  inter\ening  spaces. 
From  the  loins  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  the  line  should  be  long  and  very 
slightly  rounded ;  by  which  means,  also,  the  distance  between  the  Atjp  and 
the  point  of  the  buttock  will  be  considerable.  This  formation  is  pecuUar  to 
the  improved  or  blood  breed,  and  in  every  point  of  view  appears  the  most 
perfect ;  for  it  affords  a  very  increased  surface  for  the  insertion  of  the  pow- 
erful muscles  of  these  parts.  And  though  the  large  rounded  buttocks  of 
the  cart-horse  would  at  first  sight  bespeak  superior  strength  ;  yet,  when  he 
comes  to  be  viewed  attentively,  it  will  be  found  that  the  early  rounding  of 
the  sacral  line  or  croup,  the  low  setting  on  of  the  tail,  and  the  small  space 
between  the  hip  and  buttock,  produce  a  decreased  extent  of  surface,  com- 
pared with  the  broad  croup,  wide  haunches,  and  deep-spread  thighs  of  the 
blood-horse. 

The  Jiank  is  the  space  between  the  ribs  and  the  haunches,  which  part, 
when  too  extensive,  indicates  weakness  in  the  loins,  and  too  great  length 
in  the  back.  A  hollow  flank  is  the  consequence  of  shortness  in  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  which  occasions  a  want  of  room  for 
the  attachment  of  the  large  muscles  of  the  loins.  When  the  fiank  rises  and 
falls  in  respiration  quicker  than  ordinary,  particularly  if  the  horse  be  at  rest, 
it  betokens  either  present  fever  or  defective  lungs.  Should  it  arise  from 
present  fever,  other  symptoms  will  also  be  apparent,  as  heat,  dulness,  and 
diriinelination  to  feed :  but  when  the  horse  appears  otherwise  in  health,  and 
yet  heaves  at  the  flanks  more  than  natural,  particularly  if  the  weather  be 
moderate,  and  the  stable  not  hot,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  horse  is  thick 
winded.  If  ^e  inspiration  of  the  air  appear  to  be  performed  readily,  but 
the  expiration  with  difficulty,  and  the  flank,  in  expelUng  it,  fall  with  double 
quickness,  and  as  it  were  at  two  efforts,  such  a  horse  is  broken  winded; 
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and  his  cough,  which  should  then  he  tried,  will  he  found  hollow  and  sono- 
rous. I£  no  quickness  in  respiration  appear,  hut  on  trotting  or  gallopping  a 
wheezing  noise  he  heard,  it  is  called  roaring;  and  though  it  constitute  no  pre- 
sent disease,  yet  it  is  the  remains  of  a  former  affection,  and  it  even  now  inter- 
feres with  speedy  action,  and,  in  law,  renders  a  horse  unsound  and  returnahle. 

The  /at/,  in  the  improved  hreeds  of  horses,  is  set  on  high,  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  length  in  the  hinder  quarters.  It  should,  however, 
neither  seem  to  he  swallowed  up  hy  the  huttocks,  nor  yet  to  start  out  un- 
gracefully from  the  end  of  the  hack-hone,  hut  should  form  a  graceful  curve 
with  the  croup.  As  the  fore  extremities  may  he  considered  as  especially 
designed  to  receive  and  sustain  the  weight  of  the  hody,  and  to  hear  the  mo- 
mentum of  progression  thrown  on  them,  so  the  hinder  extremities  may  he 
regarded  as  the  essential  propelling  organs :  having  themselves  less  to  sup- 
port, they  are  flexed  into  considerahle  angles,  and  which  angles  are  operated 
on  hy  masses  of  muscles  of  immense  power.  It  is  also  a  curious  hut  wise 
provision  in  the  mechanism  of  the  limhs,  that  their  angles  should  he  re- 
versed; for,  while  the  scapula,  or  shoulder-hlade,  inclines  hackward,  the 
ilium,  or  haunch-hone,  is  directed  forward.  The  inclinations  of  the  hu- 
merus or  arm,  and  of  the  femur  or  thigh,  are  equally  reversed ;  and,  in  a 
slighter  degree,  the  same  is  ohservahle  in  the  corresponding  hones  imme- 
diately helow;  hy  which  arrangement  the  trunk  is  suspended  in  equili- 
brio,  instead  of  falling  hackward  or  forward,  as  might  have  happened, 
had  all  the  angles  heen  consentaneous.  A  view  of  the  skeleton  will  more 
clearly  exemplify  these  counter-inclinations.  That  the  hinder  extremities 
are  principally  concerned  in  progression,  is  again  evident  from  the  attention 
that  Nature  pays  to  their  formation  and  extreme  strength  in  all  cases  where 
great  speed  is  required ;  for  let  such  an  animal  he  ever  so  lightly  framed  in 
other  respects,  yet  great  power  will  he  always  displayed  in  its  hinder  parts. 
Thus,  in  hlood-horses,  which  are  derived  from  the  eastern  or  most  perfect 
breed  we  are  acquainted  with,  not  only  are  the  loins  wide  and  the  croup 
long,  but,  viewed  from  behind,  these  horses  will  be  found  wider  in  the  thighs 
than  even  in  the  hips ;  and  of  all  the  distinctive  marks  between  the  high  and 
the  low-bred  horse,  this  is  the  most  striking  and  characteristic.  A  good 
judge,  under  every  disadvantage,  immediately  discovers  a  portion  of  breed- 
ing by  this  appearance  of  extent  and  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  alone. 
The  greyhound  offers  us  also  a  corroborative  instance  of  similar  form  and 
intention. 

The  real  thigh  of  the  horse,  like  the  true  arm,  is  so  concealed  by  mus- 
cles, as  not  generally  to  be  known  by  that  name ;  but  a  view  of  the  skeleton 
will  readily  enable  the  reader  to  acknowledge  its  designation.  It  will  he 
found,  as  has  been  noticed,  reversed  in  its  angle  of  inclination  from  the  hu- 
merus, or  real  arm,  to  which  it  corresponds,  being  articulated  above  at  about 
the  same  level,  but  descending  downward  considerably  lower,  and  with  a 
greater  inclination  also,  by  which  elasticity  is  gained,  and  the  acuteness  of 
Uie  angle  resulting  therefrom  is  greatly  favourable  to  the  power  of  action. 
This  bone  beiog  able  to  pass  beyond  the  perpendicular  backward,  also  assists 
these  intentions,  particidarly  when  the  croup,  hips,  and  thighs,  are  well 
furnished  with  muscle. 

The  whirUhone^  among  jockies,  is  the  articulation  of  the  thigh-bone  with 
the  pelvis :  it  is  a  very  strong  joint,  and  but  rarely  dislocated ;  yet  its  liga- 
ments are  occasionally  extended,  when  the  horse  is  said  to  be  lame  in  the 
whirl-bone>  or  hip  joint. 
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The  stifle  corresponds  to  the  knee  of  the  human ;  consequently  the  part 
below  it  (with  reference  to  human  anatomy)  ought  to  be  called  the  leg,  but 
is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  thigh,  or  gascoin.  It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  call  the  bones  concealed  under  the  muscles  of  the  croup  and  haunch 
by  the  terms  upper  and  lower  thigh-bones,  when  treating  of  the  general  con- 
formation of  the  horse.  For  the  reasons  beforementioned,  the  lower  thigh 
should  be  strong  and  muscular;  it  should  likewise  make  a  considerable 
angle  with  the  femur  or  upper  thigh,  forming  a  direct  line  under  the  hip  or 
haunch.  Its  length,  as  is  seen  in  all  animals  destined  for  much  speed* 
should  be  considerable,  and  its  supply  of  muscle  great :  whenever  that  por- 
tion of  limb  between  the  stifle  and  hock  is  thin,  and  but  indifferently  fur- 
nished with  muscles,  that  limb  cannot  be  strong. 

The  hockf  or  hough,  as  it  is  called  by  some  horsemen,  forms  the  joint  be- 
tween the  thigh,  commonly  so  called,  and  the  canon,  and  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  complex  and  important  joints  of  the  body :  its  figure 
should  be  broad  and  wide ;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  calcaneum,  which  (with 
reference  to  human  anatomy)  is  the  bony  process  that  forms  the  heel  (but 
called  in  the  horse  the  point  of  the  hock),  extends  itself  beyond  the  other 
bones,  thereby  increasing  the  breadth  of  the  joint ;  so  the  tendons  inserted 
into  it  act  with  a  longer  lever,  and  thus  with  a  great  increase  of  power.  Thb 
joint  is  subject  to  several  diseases,  which  are  prejudicial  in  different  degrees, 
and  therefore  require  different  degrees  of  attention.  When,  on  examining 
a  horse,  a  soft  puffy  swelling  is  discovered  within  the  ply  or  bend,  it  is  termed 
a  blood  spavin;  but  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  windgall..  or  en- 
largement of  the  mucous  capsules  of  the  joint  which  lie  under  the  vein  of 
this  part ;  and  what  was  said  of  windgalls  in  the  fore  legs  applies  also  to 
these.  The  mucous  capsules  on  each  side  of  the  hock  also,  at  times,  be- 
come enlarged,  and  are  then  called  thoroughpin.  At  the  back  part,  like- 
wise, of  the  joint,  the  ligaments  are  liable  to  extension  or  other  violence, 
when  the  shank,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  straight  line  from  the  point  of  the 
hock  downwards,  presents  in  this  case  a  curved  surface,  accompanied  with 
heat  and  tenderness,  which  is  then  called  a  curb,  and  sometimes  produces 
slight  lameness.  The  inner  part  of  the  joint  at  its  bend  or  ply  is  subject 
also  to  a  similar  scabby  eruption  to  that  of  the  fore  legs,  called  sellenders. 
To  detect  the  existence  of  bone  spavin,  the  hocks  should  be  attentively 
viewed  from  behind,  when  any  enlargement  in  the  spavin  place  which  is  with- 
in, and  slightly  anteriorly  of  the  general  surface  of  the  joint,  may  be  easily 
detected.  From  this  enumeration,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  joint  is  very  necessary  in  the  purchase  of  a  horse.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  parts  below,  what  has  been  said  of  the  fore  extremities 
applies  equally  to  the  hinder. 

THE  COLOURS  AND  MARKINGS  OF  HORSES. 

The  colour  of  horses,  being  derived  from  their  hairy  covering,  is  necessarily 
very  varied.  Numerous  conjectures  have  been  entertained  as  to  what  was 
the  original  colour  of  this  animal :  but  the  inquiry  has  not  been  attended 
with  success  ;  for  the  horse  is  seen  to  perform  all  his  functions  under  any 
tint ;  though  fancy,  and  perhaps  experience,  has  appropriated  particular  con- 
stitutional properties  and  mental  qualities  to  some  hues  more  than  others. 
The  various  colours  of  horses  would  seem  to  be  truly  original  and  inherent ; 
for  such  of  them  as  have,  from  a  state  of  domestication,  been  suffered  again 
to  run  wild,  have  retained  the  colour  thev  carried  with  them,  although  their 
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form  has  altered,  and  submitted  to  the  agencies  of  climate.  Neither  have 
the  original  horses  of  different  countries,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers, exhibited  any  individual  characteristic  hue.  The  horses  of  the  East  are 
BOt  darker  than  those  of  the  North ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  white  Arabians, 
and  we  procnre  the  darkest  breeds  from  the  north  of  Europe;  while  in  Russia 
bright  bay  is  as  common  a  colour  as  any  other.  Geographical  distribution 
is  not,  however,  wholly  without  its  influence  on  the  hair ;  for  our  heavy 
breeds,  drawn  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  are  very  frequently  black ; 
but  a  full  blood  black  horse  is  very  seldom  met  with.  Age  has  likewise  a 
powerfnl  effect  on  the  tinting  of  the  hair;  that  of  the  colt  alters  many  shades  ; 
in  some  cases  it  becomes  much  lighter,  and  in  others  altogether  much  darker, 
as  the  adult  period  arrives.  But  the  alteration  in  them  which  takes  place 
between  the  time  of  fall  growth  and  that  of  old  age,  is  invariably  from  a 
darker  to  a  lighter  hue. 

The  colours  of  the  parents,  among  horses,  appear  to  be  nearly  divided  in 
the  offspring;  to  which  adherence  in  the  propagation  of  the  external  covering, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  endless  variety  of  shades  found  among  them.  It 
was  probably  to  add  to  the  personal  beauty  of  this  animal,  that  in  many  the 
mane  and  tail  are  either  much  lighter  or  much  darker  than  the  short  hair 
of  the  body ;  which  variation  tends  greatly,  in  the  painter's  language,  to  re- 
lieve and  throw  up  the  body-hue.  If  nature,  in  these  varied  markings,  had 
personal  beauty  really  in  view,  as  from  analogy  we  may  suppose,  it  would 
then  be  natural  to  conclude  that  the  original  horses  all  had  it;  and  as  a  con- 
trasted tint  of  mane  and  tail  is  common  to  some  colours  more  than  to  others, 
as  the  sorrd,  light  chestnut,  bays,  &c,,  can  any  conjecture  be  thence  drawn 
as  to  the  hue  prevailing  among  the  primogenitors  of  the  genus  ?  Besides 
these  contrastings  of  colours,  we  may  add  those  markings  frequently  met  with, 
such  as  the  dark  dorsal  stripe  of  some  breeds,  as  well  as  the  bandings  or  strip- 
ings  common  on  the  legs  and  arms  of  others,  of  the  duns  particularly.  The 
hnmerml  cross  stripe  is  principally  found  on  the  ass ;  fipdnt  traces  of  it,  how- 
ever, are  now  and  then  seen  on  some  horses,  but  which,  like  some  other  ano- 
malies, may  be  rather  considered  as  minute  links  of  assimilation  to  other  more 
remote  members  of  the  genus.  A  still  more  usual  contrasted  marking  is 
found  on  the  joints,  which  are  in  many  horses  several  shades  darker  than 
the  rest  of  the  body,  and  in  some  others  altogether  black.  The  dappling  in 
the  grey,  the  bay,  Uie  brown,  &C.,  may  be  regarded  as  original  markings 
also ;  intended,  like  the  spots  of  the  tiger  and  panther,  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  aninial,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  arbitrary  deviations  from  nature, 
gained  by  domesticatiofi  or  crossings  in  breed. 

On  this  subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  sensible  difference  be- 
tween the  markings  imprinted  by  nature,  and  those  which  are  either  acci- 
dental, or  added  by  artificial  agencies  in  operation  since  the  subjugation  of 
this  animaL  The  former  please  every  eye ;  we  receive  them  ingtinctwefy 
even  as  beauties,  and  they  never  offend :  whereas  most  of  the  accidental 
markings,  and  such  also  as  appear  to  be  the  consequence  of  cross  alliances, 
or  other  effects  of  domestication,  however  custom  may  have  forced  on  us  the 
adoption,  yet  most  of  them  are  found  to  prove  unpleasant  to  many  eyes. 
Piebald  horses  are  displeasing  to  some ;  and  others  can  never  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  tiger-spotted.  Extensive  markings  of  white  on  black  horses 
offend  all,  and  henee,  without  doubt,  were  not  original.  Hair  is  also  in- 
fluenced in  ooloar  by  the  skin  it  adheres  to;  thus,  thin-skinned  horses  have 
light  hair ;  and  where  tliere  is  white  hair,  there  are  usually  bght  eyes. 
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The  colours  of  horses  have  been  divided  into  simple,  compound,  and  ex- 
traordinary ;  and  this  division  may  be  adopted  for  convenience,  but  is  by  no 
means  precise.  Buffon  calls  the  simple  colours,  white,  dun,  sorrel,  bay,  and 
black ;  to  which  ought  to  have  been  added,  the  chestnut  likewise.  White 
and  black  are  not  unfrequently  extended  over  the  whole  frame,  but  the  dun 
and  sorrel  are  commonly  found  united  with  contrasted  markings ;  and  the 
bay  usually  presents  the  mane,  tail,  and  joints,  darker  than  the  hair  of  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  chestnut,  in  all  its  shadings,  is  found  occasionally  en- 
tire ;  but  the  dark  tint  of  it  is  more  frequently  so  than  the  horses  of  any 
other  tints,  the  white  and  black  not  excepted.  Compounded  colours  are  the 
grey,  the  mouse,  the  roan,  the  red-roan,  and  the  grey  or  flea-bitten  roan ; 
to  which  might  be  added,  such  bays  as  are  dashed  with  black,  and  such  bays 
and  browns  as  become  much  lighter  towards  the  bellies  and  flanks,  and  such 
dark  browns  as  have  very  bright  tan  muzzles,  &c.  The  duns  are  also  some- 
what compounded  when  they  are  listed.  Extraordinary  colours  are  the  tiger, 
the  piebald,  the  strawberry,  and  the  flea-bitten. 

Simple  Colours* 

The  white  is  by  some  not  considered  a  fixed  colour  with  horses,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  always  produced  by  age ;  but  this  is  erroneous,  for  we  have  had 
many  instances  of  pure  white  horses ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  an 
original  white  horse,  compared  with  such  as  have  become  so  by  age,  is  as 
1  to  100.  The  colt  colour  of  the  white  horse  is  a  light  grey  universally  spread ; 
but  in  such  white  horses  as  have  become  so  only  by  age,  they  were,  as  colts, 
of  a  more  shadowy  grey ;  and  I  believe  in  them  it  is  always  accompanied  with 
a  much  deeper  tinting  of  the  joints  than  of  that  of  the  body  colour  generally* 

The  dun  has  numerous  degrees  of  intensity ;  the  lighter  is  frequently  ac- 
companied with  a  dorsal  list :  many  are  very  favourable  to  this  mark,  and  I 
believe,  with  them,  that  it  does  not  often  accompany  a  very  bad  horse  ;  but, 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  experience  has  not  stamped  dun  horses  with  de- 
sirable qualities.  The  pure  dun  is  of  a  simple  lead  hue,  but  there  are  other 
shades  which  arise  from  an  intermixture  of  other  colours.  The  mouse-dun 
is  an  instance  wherein  black  hairs  are  united  with  the  dun.  Occasionally,  dun 
horses  have  white,  or  at  least  light,  manes  and  tails,  which  relieve  them  much. 
*  The  sorrel  has  several  degrees  of  shade ;  many  of  which  might,  perhaps, 
with  propriety,  be  considered  rather  as  chestnuts,  with  a  dash  of  light  red. 
The  sorrel  is  very  often  foully  marked  with  white,  and  is  altogether  not 
esteemed,  although  it  occasionally  yields  some  good  horses.  JBay  is  a  most 
esteemed  colour,  so  much  so  that  the  imaginative  Buffon  conjectured  it  was  the 
original  hue  of  the  horse.  There  are  various  shades  of  it,  as  the  bright,  the 
dark,  the  dappled,  and  the  brown.  The  bright  bay  is  a  beautiful  tint,  and 
is  often  accompanied  with  a  black  mane  and  tail;  and  occasionally  the  bright 
bays  have  a  dorsal  listing :  some  are  singularly  glossy,  and  shine  in  the  sun 
with  a  sparkling  gilded  richness.  The  dark  bays,  in  addition  to  black  manes 
and  tails,  have  their  joints,  and  often  their  legs  from  the  knees  and  hocks, 
black  also.  The  dappling  of  bay  horses,  where  it  exists,  adds  much  to  their 
beauty :  in  some  it  is  faint,  in  others  it  is  more  conspicuous ;  but  in  all  it  is 
pleasing,  and  by  many  persons  is  greatly  admired.  The  hroum  hay  is  in 
very  great  estimation  with  many  excellent  judges,  who  aver  that  there  are 
more  good  horses  of  this  shade  than  of  any  other :  in  some  of  them  the  muz- 
zles, flanks,  &c.  are  of  a  tan  colour,  and  such  marks,  when  lively,  are  consi- 
dered as  additions  to  the  promise  of  excellence  given  by  the  colour  generally. 
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Chestnut  appears  an  original  colour,  for  it  is  often  without  mixture;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  several  hairs  in  many  instances  present,  each,  two  or  more 
Tarieties  of  tint :  in  the  intermediate  shade  hetween  the  bright  and  the  very 
dark  chestnut,  the  hairs  are,  as  it  were,  gilded  towards  their  points,  which 
gives  them  a  lustrous  brilliancy  similar  to  that  observed  in  some  bays.  Light 
chestnut  horses  have  frequently  a  large  intermixture  of  white  markings :  in 
the  coarse  breeds  the  whole  face  is  oflen  white;  and  in  all,  the  legs  and  feet 
are  apt  to  be  so  likewise,  which,  as  regards  the  feet,  renders  such  markings 
peculiarly  objectionable.  The  very  light  chestnuts,  and  the  sorrel,  have,  how- 
ever, often  white  manes  and  tails,  which  add  much  to  their  beauty,  and  some- 
what compensates  their  other ^ou/  marks.  The  lighter  shades  of  chestnut 
are  supposed  to  characterize  debility  of  constitution  ;  and  some  facts  seem  to 
bear  out  the  opinion :  yet  the  Suffolk  punch,  which  is  of  this  colour,  presents 
a  most  hardy,  strong,  and  useful  race  of  draught-horse.  Dark  chestnut  horses, 
as  already  noticed,  are  often  of  the  same  tint  throughout  the  whole  body :  in 
temperament  they  are  also  commonly  considered  hot  and  fiery ;  and  their  feet 
are  certainly  more  subject  to  contraction  than  those  of  any  other  colour,  or 
of  any  other  variety  of  the  chestnut  colour.  JBlack  is  not  an  esteemed  colour, 
although  black  horses  present  all  varieties  of  character,  from  the  most  fiery 
and  impatient  to  the  most  slugg^ish  and  dull.  Many  persons  affirm,  that  there 
are  more  bad  black  horses  than  of  any  other  colour;  and  I  am  very  much 
of  the  same  opinion ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  shining  glossy  black, 
without  an  undue  mixture  of  white,  is  very  beautiful.  It  is,  however,  seldom 
that  they  are  wholly  without.  A  white  star  in  a  black  horse  is,  however,  a 
great  beauty,  and  a  small  race  is  not  very  displeasing ;  but  more  than  this 
OGfnstitutes  a  blemish.  Black  horses  which  have  brown  muzzles  and  flanks 
are  not  only  greatly  relieved  by  the  mixture,  but  if  markings  go  for  anv 
thing,  such  usually  prove  here  favourable  omens.  Many  coarse  cart-horses 
have  their  mouths  and  flanks  of  a  mealy  tint,  which  is  usually  accompanied 
with  white  legs  also. 

Compound  Colours. 

Grey  horses  admit  of  several  shades,  or  different  proportions  of  white 
and  black,  as  dappled  grey,  silver  grey,  and  iron  grey.  Grey  horses  are  by 
many  valued  on  account  of  their  beauty :  sometimes  a  slight  tint  of  bay, 
mixed  with  the  white  and  black,  forms  a  pleasing  variety  in  this  colour. 
Grey  horses,  like  the  black,  admit  of  no  settled  character,  but  have  all  the 
extremes  within  their  range :  the  darker  are  considered  the  best.  The  dap- 
pled grey  is  a  general  favourite  for  his  beauty,  and  such  a  one  retains  his 
colour  the  longest  of  any  of  the  greys  ;  but,  eventually,  he  also  must  submit 
to  the  bleaching  effect  of  time,  and  approach  to  a  white.  The  iron  grey  has 
sometimes  a  mane  and  tail  much  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the 
difference  occasions  a  very  pleasing  contrast ;  and  the  intermixture  of  red 
hairs  which  forms  the  nutmeg  grey  is  very  pleasing.  The  mouse  dun  is 
only  the  simple  dun  with  a  mixture  of  a  darker  hue.  The  roan,  which  is 
eomposed  of  red  and  white,  gives  much  diversity  in  its  tintings,  and  an  equal 
one  in  the  quality  of  the  horses  it  characterizes  :  there  are  excellent  roans, 
tnd  there  are  many  very  indifferent  ones.  The  coat  of  the  common  roan 
is  oeeasionally  intermixed  with  white  in  unequal  degrees,  and  in  irregular 
patches :  such  are  called  mealy  roans,  and  have  often  flesh-coloured  muzzles 
and  red  eyes.     The  nutmeg  roan,  the  red  roan,  and  the  dark,  yield  hand- 
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Bome  and  good  horses  frequently ;  as  well  as  the  flea-bitten,  which  presents 
itself  on  a  light  grey  or  white  ground  (commonly  the  former),  where  small 
bay  spots  form  the  mixture.  The  strawberry  roan  differs  from  the  flea- 
bitten  only  in  having  the  bay  sprinkling  more  diffused. 

Extraordinary  Colours, — Of  these  the  principal  are  the  tiger-spotted 
and  piebald :  the  subordinates  are  the  strawberry,  the  flea-bitten,  the  mealy 
white,  and  mealy  roan.  The  tiger-spotted  are  not  common  as  native  horses 
with  us,  but  are  much  more  so  in  some  of  the  northern  countries,  as  Ger« 
many  and  Sweden.  Mr.  Karkeek  speaks  of  them  as  frequent  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  among  the  Moguls.  The  tiger  and  leopard-spots  in  such  horses 
always  exhibit  two  colours,  independent  of  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  horse : 
the  ground  spot  is  large,  sometimes  irregular,  and  may  be  black,  white,  bay, 
or  sorrel.  The  central-spot  is  sometimes  darker  and  sometimes  lighter  than 
the  ground-spot,  but  is  always  contrasted  :  it  may  be  yellow,  chestnut,  red, 
dark  bay,  &c. :  now  and  then  it  is  white,  but  this  is  not  common.  In  Eng- 
land, the  piebald  is  most  frequently  met  with  among  those  that  may  be 
called  extraordinary  colours,  and  usually  consists  of  white  and  some  other 
colour,  placed  in  different  parts  distinct  from  each  other,  as  white  and  bay, 
white  and  chestnut,  or  white  and  black.  With  many,  these  horses  are 
favourites ;  and  the  contrast,  particularly  between  the  bay  and  the  white 
variety,  is  pleasing:  that  between  the  chestnut  and  white  is  less  so  ;  and  least 
of  all,  the  white  and  black.  The  age  of  superstition  is  so  much  on  the 
wane  among  the  inhabitants  of  cultivated  nations,  that  we  hear  little  now 
among  ourselves  of  unluckily-marked  horses.  But  in  most  eastern  coun- 
tries, more  particularly  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  some  markings  are  still  consi- 
dered as  omens  of  ill-luck  to  the  possessor,  or  of  evil  to  the  animal.  The 
placing  of  the  colour  of  the  stockinged  horse,  as  such  as  shew  much  white 
on  the  legs  are  called,  must  be  critically  drawn  to  certain  lines  of  demarca- 
tion to  be  fortunate.  When  it  is  otherwise,  the  animal  is  rejected :  foala 
bom  with  some  marks  are  immediately  destroyed,  however  valuable  the 
breed.  Experience  has  certainly  taught  us,  that  the  ratio  of  qualities^ 
good  or  bad,  are  somewhat  connected  with  particular  tintings,  and  particular 
placings  of  colour.  Dark  horses,  of  all  hues  except  black,  are  esteemed  the 
best  for  durability  of  constitution,  and  aptitude  for  exertion.  Light-haired 
horses,  on  the  contrary,  like  white-haired  persons,  are  more  irritable,  and 
weaker  than  those  of  darker  tones ;  the  hair  which  appears  on  the  skin  after 
a  wound  is  white,  because  the  part  is  in  a  state  of  debility.  The  white  legs 
of  horses  are  more  prone  to  grease  than  the  black ;  and  white  feet  are  much 
weaker,  and  more  disposed  to  disease,  than  those  which  are  dark. 

OF  THE  VARIED  FORM    OF  THE  HORSE,    ACCORDING  TO  THE  SEVERAL 

USES  TO  WHICH  HE  IS  APPLIED. 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  several  purposes  to  which  we  apply  the 
horse,  so  great  variations  in  his  bulk  and  proportions  are  necessary.  The 
fleetest  racer  that  ever  scoured  the  plain  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  a  Lon- 
don coal-waggon ;  and  the  most  splendid  among  the  stallions  of  Barclay's 
brewing  establishment  would  be  ill- fitted  for  a  breathing  over  the  courses 
of  Newmarket  or  Doncaster.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  four  Shetlanders 
in  a  Portsmouth  drag,  or  Lord  Sefton's  lofty  buggy-horse  in  a  garden  chair 
or  pony-chaise,  and  we  shall  be  at  once  convinced  that,  had  not  climate 
operated  in  producing  different  races  of  horses,  and  with  very  different  pro- 
portions, the  industry  of  man  would  still  have  enlisted  the  agencies  of  do- 
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mestication  to  bend  his  fijoae,  as  well  as  those  of  homed  cattle  and  of  the 
dog,  to  his  purpose. 

The  form  of  the  rticer  at  once  points  him  out  as  an  animal  intended  for 
great  Telocity  of  motion.     His  aboriginal  outline,  as  derived  from  the  east, 
betrayed  a  similar  intention ;  and  as  his  uses  have  been  principally  confined 
to  a  display  of  these  powers  of  locomotion,  so  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of 
the  breeders  of  this  variety,  by  the  arts  of  domestication,  to  mould  his  form, 
and  fashion  his  organs,  to  a  capability  for  velocity  even  greater  than  that 
intended  by  nature ;  which  is  evinced  by  the  circumstance,  that  none  of  the 
eastern  horses  can  now  compete  with  our  race-horse.     But  to  effect  this 
superiority  in  any  srreat  degree,  some  of  those  qualities  which  in  most  of 
the  other  uses  to  which  the  horse  is  put  are  absolutely  requisite,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  sacrificed ;  for  nature,  to  keep  up  a  true  balance  between  her 
creatures,  never  gives  to  any  individual  the  united  advantages  of  all.     In 
the  race-horse,  the  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of  velocity  are  safety  and  ease,  as 
regards  progression,  and  strength  as  regards  the  bearing  of  burdens  or  the 
drawing  of  loads.    In  many  other  of  the  uses  of  the  horse  we  require  that 
his  fore  extremities  shall  command  a  principal  share  of  attention  by  their  own 
height,  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  withers  and  crest  they  accompany.  In  the 
racer,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  other  quadrupeds  remarked  for  speed,  we  are  more 
attentive  to  the  hinder  extremities ;  convinced,  as  we  are  by  analogy  and 
experience,  that  they  must  be  long,  to  maintain  a  preponderating  influence 
over  the  whole  remaining  portions  of  the  machine,  which  they  are  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  displacing  and  propelling  forward.     In  the  racer,  we  do  not 
endeavour  to  produce  any  other  than  a  circular  form  of  carcass,  for  none  is 
so  good  for  all  horses ;  but  we  do  endeavour  to  lessen  its  diameter  gene- 
rally.    By  every  means  in  our  power  we  therefore  draw  up  the  belly,  as  it 
is  called,  that  we  may  not  only  Hghten  the  animal  thereby,  but  also  that  we 
may  obtain  more  room  for  the  operation  of  the  true  thigh  of  the  horse, 
which  would  be  otherwise  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  heavy  viscera  on  a 
full  belly.     But  in  the  degree  that  we  take  liberties  with  the  belly  towards 
the  loins  by  drawing  it  up,  we  must  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  trunk  for- 
wards.    We  therefore  not  only  prefer  a  deep  chest,  but  one  also  of  large 
diameter.     *  The  capacity  of  the  chest  depends  on  its  form  more  than  on 
the  extent  of  its  circumference ;  for  where  the  g^rth  is  equal  in  two  animals, 
one  may  have  much  larger  lungs  than  the  other.     A  deep  chest,  therefore, 
is  not  capacious,  unless  it  is  proportionably  broad.    The  external  indications 
of  the  size  of  the  lungs  are  the  form  and  size  of  the  chest,  the  form  of  which 
should  approach  to  the  figure  of  a  cone,  having  its  apex  situated  between 
the  shoulders,  and  its  base  towards  the  loins.* — Cline  on  the  Form  of 
Animalt, 

Such  a  form  of  chest  is  essential  to  the  racer,  and  was  found  in  his  primo- 
genitors. Its  advantages  are,  first,  that  it  receives  the  volume  of  digestive 
organs  somewhat  dbplaced  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
in  training.  Lodged  here,  the  digestive  functions  can  be  carried  on  to  the 
proper  nourishment  of  the  animal.  Secondly,  by  this  form  the  lungs,  which' 
are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  racer,  can  expand  to  meet  his  exigencies. 
*It  b  on  their  size  and  soundness  that  the  strength  and  health  of  an  animal 
principally  depends.  The  power  of  converting  food  into  nourishment  is  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  An  animal  with  large  lungs  is  capable  of  converting 
a  given  quantity  of  food  into  more  nourishment  than  one  with  smaller 
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Wc  must  not,  however,  hold  the  operation  of  the  fore  extremities  too 
cheaply;  nor  be  inattentive  to  the  necessity  of  perfection  in  their  form. 
The  principal  weight  of  the  machine  is  borne  by  them ;  they  sustain  the 
head,  neck,  and  trunk ;  and  they  not  only  stand  as  opponents  to  the  inordi- 
nate power  of  the  hinder  extremities,  but  they  also  take  a  portion,  though  a 
limited  o'ne,  of  the  progressive  movements ;  for  they  draw  the  hinder  ex- 
tremities forward  at  ihe  moment  when  these  latter  have  expended  their  force, 
by  flexion  and  extension,  and  thus  place  them  in  a  situation  for  new  action. 
If  it  is  not  of  consequence  to  the  racer  that  the  general  fore-hand  be  equally 
high  with  the  hinder  parts,  it  is  however  so,  that  the  shoulder  be  deep 
and  oblique,  and  such  form  of  it  usually,  but  not  always,  accompanies  a  deep 
and  capacious  chest.  The  arms,  under  the  above  views,  should  be  power- 
fully formed  throughout ;  and  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  their  freedom 
of  action  in  the  gallop,  that  they  stand  well  out,  and  perpendicularly,  as  a 
columnar  support.  As  a  summary ;  the  racer  should  exhibit  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew,  condensed  into  the  smallest 
possible  bulk  throughout  the  whole  machine.  The  body  also  should  be  suf- 
ficiently long  to  allow  of  free  flexion  of  the  hinder  extremities:  it  is  an  axiom 
with  the  best  judges  of  the  racer,  that  Uhere  must  be  length  somewhere  ;' 
but  the  where  has  occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion,  which  arises  from 
not  forming  an  opinion  on  just  mechanical  principles.  It  is  argued  by 
some,  that  long  legs  can  propel  a  short  body  forward,  and  which  is  partially 
true ;  but  our  most  perfect  model  of  speed  is  the  greyhound ;  and  a  very 
short  bodied  greyhound  is  seldom  seen,  and  still  less  seldom  is  such  a  one 
seen  to  run  well.  It  is  evident  that  the  hinder  extremities  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  the  extent  of  the  angles  allowed  by  the  direction  of  the  bones :  if 
carried  further,  they  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  articulation,  or  an  in- 
jurious pressure  on  the  carcass  they  propelled.  A  short  body,  therefore,  is 
injurious  to  speed,  both  by  mechanically  preventing  the  full  extent  of  the 
action  of  the  hinder  extremities,  and  also  by  losing  as  much  at  each  stroke 
of  the  gallop  as  is  the  difference  between  its  length  and  that  of  one  differ- 
ently formed ;  which,  if  it  were  only  one  inch,  yet,  when  multiplied  by  a 
number  of  strokes  over  the  Beacon  course,  would  amount  to  an  important 
distance  in  a  closely  contested  race.  Both  length  and  breadth  in  the  hinder 
quarters  have  been  already  proved  to  be  essential  to  the  well-formed  racer. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  thighs  should  be  muscular  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  hock  broad,  and  that,  like  the  knee,  it  be  placed  low  down  in  the 
limb :  the  hinder  pasterns,  like  those  before,  should  be  long  and  oblique, 
but  with  strength  sufficient  to  combat  the  strain  on  them.  The  hunter  of 
the  present  day,  be  it  observed,  is  totally  a  different  animal  to  what  he  was 
fifty  years  ago.  To  follow  hounds  of  every  kind,  as  they  are  now  bred,  the 
hunter  should  be  but  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  removes  from  a  full-bred  horse : 
some  now  in  use  are  altogether  full-bred.  Consequently  the  selection  of  a 
hunter,  under  the  present  system,  combines  the  qualities  of  speed  met  with 
in  the  racer  with  as  much  additional  bone,  muscle,  and  extended  form  alto- 
gether, as  will  enable  him  to  carry  more  weight,  and  support  it  during  a 
long  course  of  fatigue  and  privation.  Therefore  with  the  following  form, 
the  more  of  those  qualities  that  usually  accompany  what  is  called  full-blood, 
the  better :  the  breed  yielding  the  speed  and  determination,  and  the  form 
providing  for  the  application  of  these  qualities  to  the  purposes  of  the  rider. 

The  body  of  the  hunter  may,  with  propriety,  be  shorter  than  in  the  racer  : 
a  short  cylinder  can  sustain  more  than  a  long  one ;  and  there  is  much  dif- 
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ference  in  weight  between  the  jockey  of  eight  or  nine  stone,  and  the  sports- 
man of  twelve  or  fourteen ;  as  well  as  between  the  race  of  a  few  minutes 
and  the- burst  of  an  hour.  The  lengthened  stride  of  the  race-horse,  allowed 
by  a  long  body  and  contracted  belly,  would  exhaust  the  hunter,  and  would 
sink  him  injuriously  in  deep  soils.  A  shorter  and  quicker  gallop,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  shorter  body,  tends  likewise,  on  most  occasions,  to  husband  his 
resources.  Moderate  length  of  body  only  is  also  favourable  in  ascending 
ground ;  and  it  is  equally  so  in  easing  the  concussion  of  descending  the 
same,  by  shortening  the  stroke.  The  hinder  extremities,  in  the  hunter,  should 
present  all  the  principles  of  speed  of  the  race-horse,  with  as  much  additional 
bulk  of  muscle,  and  compactness  of  joint,  as  are  consistent  with  the  probable 
velocity  required,  and  the  weight  he  is  to  carry ;  for  if  it  is  essential  that  the 
racer  should  be  powerfully  formed  behind,  to  propel  him  forward  in  the 
gallop,  so  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  hunter  should  be  well  formed  in 
his  fore  extremities,  well  formed  in  his  loins,  and  well  let  down  in  his  thighs,* 
that  he  may  have  not  only  speed  in  bis  gallop,  but  that  he  may  have  strength 
to  cover  his  leaps,  particidarly  when  they  are  extensive  and  numerous.  As 
regards  the  feet  in  the  hunter,  they  had  better  be  too  strong  than  too  weak : 
a  thin,  weak,  and  shelly  crust  is  a  very  bad  property  here,  for  a  sudden  mis- 
placing of  such  a  foot,  on  an  uneven  surface,  will  often  bring  him  down  as 
though  he  was  shot. 

The  hackney,  more  than  any  other  variety  of  horse,  adds  to  our  health 
and  comfort;  we  ride  him  for  amusement,  and  he  transports  us  long  distances 
on  our  personal  avocations.  On  some  only  of  these  occasions  speed  is  de- 
sirable; but  on  all  safety  is  indispensable;  and  next  to  that,  is  the  ease  with 
which  his  motions  are  performed.  These  requisites  remove  the  hackney 
still  further  than  the  hunter  from  that  form  which  best  suits  the  purposes 
of  the  racer.  In  the  hackney,  therefore,  we  scrutinize  his  fore  quarters 
with  the  same  attention  that  we  pay  to  the  hinder  parts  of  the  racer ;  for, 
as  to  the  purposes  of  the  latter,  the  fore  parts  are  subordinate  to  the  hinder, 
so  in  the  hackney,  speed  being  infinitely  less  important  than  either  ease  or 
safety,  and  particularly  the  latter,  it  is  essential  that  his  fore  parts  be  so 
formed  as  to  ensure  these  properties.  And  here  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
inquire,  on  what  does  the  safety  of  action  mainly  depend.  Is  it  on  any  par- 
ticular care  of  the  animal  himself  in  his  progression  ?  or  does  it  necessarily 
arise  out  of  certain  peculiarities  in  his  formation,  dependent  pn  such  an  eleva- 
tion of  his  feet  as  will  ensure  his  not  stumbling  by  any  erroneous  placing  of 
them  ?  The  close  observer,  I  think,  will  answer,  that  both  are  concerned : 
many  horses  go  safely,  and  yet  by  no  means  elevate  their  legs  high ;  but 
such  are.  attentive  to  their  steps ;  and  when  they  see  stones  or  other  risings 
in  their  path,  carefully  avoid  them.  In  my  early  practice  I  was  called  on  to 
examine  a  horse  intended  for  the  French  court,  at  the  stables  of  that  veteran 
dealer  Choppin.  I  objected  to  the  horse  that  he  went  close  to  the  ground, 
which  even  his  owner  could  not  deny :  but  he  still  argued,  that,  although  he 
did  appear  to  go  near  the  ground,  yet  he  was  particularly  safe  in  all  his 
paces ;  and  as  a  lure  to  the  purchase,  would  have  offered  a  bet,  that  on  the 
roughest  ground  he  would  not  make  one  trip.  As  the  animal  in  all  other 
respects  was  desirable,  ground  purposely  stony  in  the  extreme  was  chosen, 
over  which  he  was  tried ;  and  it  was  singular  to  remark,  that  in  every  pace 
he  accommodated  the  elevation  of  his  feet  exactly  to  the  elevations  of  surface 
they  were  to  pass  over ;  but  it  was  with  a  kind  of  frightful  nicety  to  the  ob- 
server.    On  the  same  gpround,  many  high  actioned  horses,  from  inattention 
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to  the  matterB  on  it,  might  have  tripped  by  meeting  any  usual  rising ;  or  by 
placing  one  of  the  feet  on  a  rolling  stone,  might  have  fallen  altogether.  But 
it  is  not  hence  meant  to  arg^e,  that  the  most  careful  hackney  which  does 
not  naturally  elevate  his  feet  is  a  desirable  one.  Horses,  it  is  true,  are  in  a 
great  degree  crepuscular,  and  see  in  a  very  moderate  light  But  would  such 
a  horse  be  safe  to  ride  at  a  brisk  trot  along  an  uneven  road  in  a  dark  night? 
Or  even  in  a  long  day,  might  not  fatigue  bring  his  feet  down  without  his 
usual  caution  ? 

The  fore-hand  of  the  hackney^  therefore  should  be  elevated,  and  his 
riioulder  by  all  means  must  be  oblique  ;  so  that  he  may  not  only  lift  up  his 
feet,  but  also  ride  pleasantly  and  lightly  in  hand,  as  it  is  termed  by  horse- 
men. To  which  latter  valuable  quidity  it  is  also  essential  that  he  have  a  neck 
of  just  proportions,  and  that  his  head  be  particularly  well  placed  on  it,  so  as 
to  afford  him  room  for  flexing  himself  to  the  action  of  the  bridle,  which,  in 
.  the  hands  of  a  good  rider,  will  sometimes  constrain  him  to  throw  himself  on 
his  haunches,  and  at  others  to  cany  himself  forward  for  more  speedy  pro- 
gression. The  remainder  of  the  fore  limbs  ought  to  present  a  perfectly 
vertical  line  to  the  pastern,  which  should  have  such  leng^th  and  obliquity, 
and  such  only,  as  shall  bring  the  toe  directly  under  the  point  of  the  shoulder. 
The  body  should  be  circular,  neither  long  nor  very  short ;  his  saddle-placing 
good,  his  flank  on  a  plane  nearly  with  the  rest  of  his  carcass,  his  loins  wide, 
and  his  croup  gently  curved  only,  to  allow  of  a  graceful  setting  on  of  the 
tail.  From  hence  downwards,  the  principles  already  laid  down  when  treat- 
ing on  the  exterior  formation  generaUy,  will  apply ;  particularizing  only, 
that  for  this  variety  of  horse  a  good  foot-  ought  never  to  be  dispensed  witL 
Height  is  not  so  essential  in  the  hackney  as  in  the  hunter ;  it  need  never  to 
exceed  fifteen  hands  two  inches ;  in  most  cases  it  may,  with  more  propriety, 
range  between  fourteen  hands  three  inches,  and  fifteen  hands  one  inch. 
Altogether,  his  frame  should  be  compact,  without  being  in  the  least  clumsy ; 
and  with  this  form,  the  more  breeding  he  shews,  short  of  full  blood,  the 
better. 

Coach'honei  should  be  nothing  more  than  very  lai^  hackneys;  and 
whoever  is  at  the  pains  to  consider  the  matter  attentively  will  agree  with  me, 
although  it  is  not  usual  to  regard  the  matter  exactly  as  I  have  stated  it. 
Horses  for  two-wheeled  carriages  should  be  the  same,  but  something  smaller. 
The  former  are  perfect  between  fifteen  hands  three  inches  and  sixteen  hands 
one  inch ;  the  latter  between  fifteen  hands  one  inch  and  fifteen  hands  two 
inches.  No  horse  is  so  adapted  for  quick  draught  as  a  powerful  hackney : 
why,  otherwise,  do  we  take  such  pains  to  lunge  and  r«in  up  our  carriage 
horses,  but  to  lighten  them  before  ?  When  we  again  go  back  to  old  times, 
and  read  advertisements  holding  out  safe  and  expeditious  travelUng  from 
LfOndon  to  York  in  six  days,  then  we  may  safely  resume  the  old  FUndcrs 
breed. 

The  heavy  draught-horse^  usually  called  the  cart-horse,  has  likewise  sub- 
mitted to  improvement,  many  being  now  purposely  bred  with  lighter  and 
higher  fore-hands;  by  which  their  motions  are  much  accelerat^  to  the 
advantage  of  the  transit  of  light  roads,  as  in  fly  waggons,  and  on  rail-roads, 
and  likewise  to  some  agricultural  purposes.  The  horse  called  the  Suffolk 
punch,  by  this  alteration,  is  enabled  to  plough  one-sixth  more  than  formerly. 
But  where  the  weight  and  resistance  to  be  overcome  are  great,  weight  and 
bulk  in  the  animal  used  on  the  occasion  are  required ;  and  here  a  heavy 
fore-hand,  and  one  not  too  elevated,  is  favourable  to  the  exertion  used.     In 
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where  drtugfat^hones  are  employed  in  the  transportmg  of  heavy  loads 
without  lofli  of  tiine^  as  in  coal-waggons,  hrewers'  drays,  &c  &c.,  then  height 
is  Tery  pix^ierly  combined  with  great  substance ;  and  the  horses  seen  thus 
employed,  particularly  in  our  coal-waggons,  in  the  streets  of  London,  are 
splendid  specimens  of  bulk  and  power.  The  traveller  through  Normandy 
must  have  remarked  them  there  also  equally  fine.  The  general  form  of  the 
eari  horse  should,  therefore,  present  (but  in  different  proportions,  according 
to  his  uses)  size  and  weight,  with  every  mark  of  power ;  his  limbs  should  be 
rather  short  than  long ;  his  joints  large  and  firm ;  and  the  whole  should 
evidently  be  operated  on  by  powerful  masses  of  bone,  flesh,  or  muscular 
fibre  :  ue  simple  fat  of  some  of  our  draught^horses  adds  little  to  their  weight 
and  nothing  to  their  strength  ;  but  the  food  which  produces  it  robs  the  poor 
of  many  a  meal. 

SECT.  V. 

THE  PACES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Haying  considered  the  horse  in  a  state  of  rest,  we  will  now  consider  him 
as  an  animal  of  motion.  The  principles  of  progression  or  locomotion  are 
the  same  in  all  quadrupeds,  and  depend  on  an  impetus  given  to  the  body 
by  a  change  in  the  centres  of  its  limbs.  The  limbs  themselves  being  conr- 
posed  of  portions  moving  on  each  other,  form  angles,  the  extensions  and 
flexions  of  which  are  operated  by  the  muscles.  The  various  degrees  of 
velocity  communicated  by  these  means  are  called  paces,  which  may  be 
divided  into  naturai  and  artificiaL  The  natural  paces  of  the  horse,  or  such 
as  he  assumes  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop. 

The  Walk. — In  walking,  one  of  the  hinder  legs  is  first  elevated  and 
carried  forward ;  the  centre  of  gravity  is  by  this  means  displaced,  the  chest 
thrown  forward,  and  the  fore  legs  become  inclined  backward ;  to  relieve 
which  the  animal  moves  the  diagonal  fore-leg.  In  the  next  action,  the  other 
hind  leg  follows  ;  the  trunk  is  again  thrown  forwards  over  the  fore  legs ;  and 
•gain»  to  relieve  it,  the  fore  leg,  that  has  hitherto  been  at  rest,  moves  on. 
This  is  the  most  simple  account  of  the  walk  that  can  be  given ;  but  the  sim- 
plkity  of  this  pajce  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  may  be  at  first  supposed.  It 
is  not  only  completely  altered  as  the  animal  conducts  it  slowly  or  quickly, 
in  which  cases  it  will  be  either  successively  or  simultaneously  conducted ; 
but,  like  the  trot,  and  the  amble  or  pace,  it  may  be  performed  either  laterally 
or  diagonally.  Neither  is  it  invariable  that,  according  to  Borelli,  the  horse 
*  i$%cynt  gressus  pede  posticOi  to  establish  a  new  centre :  on  the  contrary, 
instead  of  a  hinder  leg,  occasionally  the  horse  advances  a  fore  leg ;  but  in 
these  cases  it  is  rather  a  preparatory  movement  than  a  progressive  one.  Mr. 
R.  Lawrence  describes  the  walk  as  a  pace  wherein  one  foot  only  is  elevated 
at  a  time ;  but  which  account  applies  to  none  but  to  a  walk  of  the  slowest 
kind,  and  even  that  is  at  times  conducted  in  two  different  ways.  In  the 
one,  the  legs  are  laterally  and  successively  in  motion :  the  near  hind  leg, 
being  first  elevated,  is  set  down  short  of  the  near  fore  leg,  which  is  then 
raised  also,  and  being  set  down,  the  off  hind  leg  rises,  and  sets  itself  down 
short  of  the  off  fore,  which  is  then  lifted  up;  and  this  finishes  the  round  of 
actioQ.  In  what  may  be  termed  the  diagonal  slow  walk,  and  which  is  the 
most  common,  the  l^s  move  in  the  simple  manner  described  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  subject.  That  in  the  walk  '  three  legs  are  always  on  the 
ground/  as  stated  by  some  writers,  is  erroneous,  and  will  be  apparent  when  it  is 
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recollected,  that  a  good  walker  places  his  hind  foot  even  some  inches  in  ad- 
vance of  the  print  of  his  fore.  The  rapid  movements  of  the  feet  make  it 
very  difficult  to  detect  the  cadences  in  the  walk  :  I  have  attentively  watched 
them  from  time  to  time,  but  have  seldom  satisfied  myself.  Mr.  Freeman, 
in  his  elaborate  work  on  horsemanship,  thus  describes  the  quick  walk  ;  and 
as  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  this  pace  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  my  own 
observations,  I  shall  use  his  comprehensive  account  of  the  matter.  He  sup- 
poses D  to  be  the  near  hind,  and  C  the  near  fore  leg ;  B  to  be  the  off  hind 

leg,  and  A  to  be  the  off  fore ;  consequently  they  wUl  stand  evenly ;  thus, 

D Q 

n A»     This  being  premised,  he  proceeds,  *I  found  that,  supposing  A  the 

off  fore  leg  to  begin,  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  D,  the  near  hind ;  but 
B,  the  off  hind  leg,  seemed  not  to  follow  the  fore  leg  at  the  same  time  as 
before  (i.  e.  that  was  in  the  walk  of  the  pace),  but  this  was  nothing  more 
than  the  alteration  of  the  poise  of  the  body,  when  either  the  one  walk  or  the 
other  took  place.  For  when  B,  the  off  hind  leg,  began,  it  was  succeeded 
by  A  being  lifted  up ;  and  when  B  was  set  down,  D  was  lifted  up.  But  A 
and  B  seemed  in  this  walk  so  connected  together  by  the  poise  being  on 
the  same  side,  that  B  appeared  to  begin.  The  poise  being  altered  by  the 
will  of  the  horse,  A  seemed  to  begin,  and  not  to  be  succeeded  by  B  being 
set  down  at  the  same  time  after  it,  as  in  the  walk  of  the  pace.  D  is  in  both 
cases  taken  up  after  B  is  set  down ;  and  when  A  is  set  down,  C  is  taken 
up,  to  make  room  for  D  to  be  set  down.' 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Freeman  had,  before  this  quotation,  been 
describing  the  walk  of  the  pdce^  into  which  many  horses  may  be  hurried, 
and  some  others  assume  naturally ;  but  which,  in  all,  is  now  considered  as 
a  defective  action,  from  the  decrease  of  manege  riding  with  us :  and  unless 
this  be  taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  F.'s  description  will  appear  somewhat 
confused.  From  the  account  I  have  ^ven  of  the  true  walk,  it  will  appear 
that  whether  it  be  conducted  slowly  or  rapidly,  the  equipoise  or  balance  will 
be  placed  diagonally,  and  so  conducted  by  Uie  supporting  members ;  from 
this  walk,  therefore,  the  trot  can  be  at  once  produced  without  disunion  or 
change  of  centre.  In  the  pacing  walk,  acceleration  produces  the  amble, 
provided  no  change  of  centre  take  place,  or,  in  other  words,  provided  no  in- 
terruption to  the  unison  and  harmony  of  the  moving  members  occurs  :  for, 
in  this  walk,  the  limbs  acts  laterally,  and  not  diagonally.  The  changa  of 
the  centre  or  equipoise  of  the  body  is  sensibly  felt  by  the  rider  when  either 
the  walk  of  the  pace  or  the  walk  of  the  trot  is  substituted  for  the  other;  but 
however  attentively  the  eye  may  be  fixed  on  the  limbs,  it  is  always  very  difficult 
to  see  the  change  at  the  moment  it  occurs. 

The  Trot — This  pace,  when  true,  is  always  performed  diagonally,  but 
the  limbs  are  very  differently  occupied,  according  as  the  action  is  slow  or 
fast.  In  the  slow  trot,  the  diagonal  legs,  as  the  off  fore  and  the  near  hind 
leg,  are  elevated  and  replaced  together;  while  the  other  diagonal  limbs 
remain  on  the  g^round  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  machine,  although  they 
are  evidently  making  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  moving  ones ;  as  exem- 
plified in  Jig*  1 .  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  mode  has  been  given  as  the 
true  detail  of  the  trot  under  all  its  degrees  of  celerity :  but  which  is  errone- 
ous ;  for  when  it  is  conducted  with  some  degree  of  celerity,  there  is  a  period 
in  every  spring  made  by  the  diagonal  members  when  all  the  feet  are  in  the 
air  at  the  same  time,  and  the  body  is  completely  elevated  from  the  ground. 
(See^^.  2).     To  exemplify  thisy  we  will  suppose  a  horse  trotting  at  the  rate 
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Fig.  1. 

of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  that  the  off  fore  leg  and  the  near  hind 
have  been  elevated  in  the  air ;  in  such  a  case,  before  they  meet  the  ground, 
the  near  fore  leg  and  the  off  hind  are  not  only  prepared,  as  in  the  slow  trot, 
to  elevate  themselves,  but  in  this  accelerated  motion  they  actually  do  so 
before  the  others  are  set  down :  consequently  the  feet  at  this  precise  time 
must  be  all  in  air,  as  seen  in  the  2djigure*  In  the  slower  trot,  as  seen  in 
figure  1,  the  near  fore  and  off  hind  legs  are  preparing  for  elevation  only,  while 
the  off  fore  leg  and  near  hind  are  yet  in  action,  and  these  raised  legs  are,  in 
this  instance,  first  set  down  before  the  near  fore  foot  and  off  hind  are  actually 


Fig.  2. 

removed  from  the.  ground.  But  I  again  repeat,  to  impress  the  matter, 
that  in  a  fast  trot  these  same  feet  are  completely  lifted  from  the  ground, 
while  the  off  fore  and  the  near  hind  are  yet  in  full  progress.  At  this  mo- 
ment, it  must  be  clear  that  the  horse  is  all  in  air :  and  it  is  this  complete 
elevation  from  the  earth  which  forms  the  essential  difference  between  the 
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slow  and  the  extended  trot.     To  pursue  the  description,  the  animal  still 
acting  on  the  impulse  derived  from  the  near  fore  and  off  hind,  they  become 
carried  across  the  off  fore  and  near  hind  at  the  moment  these  latter  meet  the 
ground.     The  off  fore  and  near  hind  having  met  the  ground,  immediately 
prepare  to  reboimd  from  it,  and  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  motion  before 
the  near  fore  and  off  hind  legs  again  come  down ;  which  then  forms  the 
second  period  when  the  horse  is  all  in  air,  or,  in  other  words,  is  again 
aerially  elevated,  and  as  totally  detached  from  the  ground  as  a  bird  when 
flymg,  or  as  the  horse  is  understood  to  be  when  either  leaping  or  gallopping. 
If  it  should  still  not  be  readily  comprehended  how  the  horse  should  be  with- 
out support  at  any  time  during  the  trot,  let  us  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
progression  of  a  biped  and  that  of  the  horse.     In  the  walking  of  a  man,  one 
foot  becoming  elevated  is  carried  forward,  and  set  down ;  during  which  the 
body  is  likewise  carried  forward,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  takes  a  new  line 
through  the  moving  mass.     The  contrary  foot  is  now  elevated  also  in  its 
turn,  and  repeats  all  the  phenomena  of  its  fellow.     In  running,  so  essential 
a  difference  may  be  observed,  that  let  running  be  conducted  ever  so  slowly, 
and  walking  ever  so  fast,  so  that  the  speed  shall  be  greatly  in  favour  of 
walking,  yet  the  paces  will  remain  totally  distinct.     In  the  running  of  man, 
as  well  as  in  the  extended  trot  of  the  horse,  there  is  a  period  when  all  the 
supports  are  completely  removed  from  the  ground:  for  by  means  of  the 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  angles  of  one  of  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
man,  a  spring  is  made,  which  displaces  and  elevates  the  body,  inclining  it 
forwards,  and  taking  the  first  elevated  leg  with  it,  which,  before  it  meets 
the  ground,  is  crossed  by  the  other.     The  body,  losing  its  impetus,  waits 
for  fresh  impulse  to  be  gained  by  the  rebound  of  the  limb  which  was  last 
elevated,  and  is  by  that  means  again  propelled  forward ;  the  contrary  leg 
once  more  passes,  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  propelled  weight  thrown  on  it, 
and  again,  by  flexing  and  extending  its  angles  to  relieve  itself,  it  renews  the 
action.     Exactly  the  same  happens  in  the  extended  trot  of  the  horse  as  in 
the  running  of  the  man,  for  here  the  fore  and  hind  diagonal  extremities  of 
the  horse,  acting  in  unison,  form  themselves,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  sup- 
port, as  one  leg,  the  centre  of  motion  being  placed  diagonally  across  it ;  by 
which  the  superincumbent  weight,  although  moving  on  two  distinct  mem- 
bers, yet  these  members,  acting  in  perfect  accordance,  produce  one  effect. 
The  principles  of  the  trot,  therefore,  are  illustrated  by  the  running  of  a 
biped,  and  correspond  with  it  in  the  mechanism  of  its  action.     Though  the 
trot  has  not  been  generally  understood  among  horse  amateurs,  as  being  a 
pace  wherein  the  feet  were  all  in  air  at  one  period,  yet  a  very  little  con- 
sideration will  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  make  it  clear  to  the  meanest 
capacity.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  that  the  utmost  limits  to  which 
the  limbs  could  extend  themselves,  would  not  cover  the  space  of  ground 
which  is  passed  over  in  the  extended  trot  by  each  diagonal  spring  did  the 
feet  remain  in  contact  with  it,  as  in  the  slow  trot ;  but  being  wholly  freed 
from  it,  as  may  be  seen  by  marking  the  impressions  of  the  feet  in  soft  soils, 
they  are  propelled  through  a  space  equal  to  the  impulsive  force  they  receive. 
Figure  2  will  display  these  principles,  and  present  the  legs  as  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  reflection  of  a  horse  in  the  extended  trot,  as  it  may  be  gained 
by  means  of  a  looking-glass.     As  this  fact  is  even  yet  disputed,  a  second 
proof  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  render  it  yet  still  plainer,  by  considering  the 
action  of  overreaching  or  clicking,  which  occurs  in  heavy,  awkward,  or  un- 
broke  horses ;  but  particularly  where  the  hind  quarters  are  high,  the  back 
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short,  and  tiie  fore  quarters  low  and  heavy.  In  these  instances,  the  bahmce 
of  power  being  with  the  hinder  parts,  and  the  angles  favourable  to  their 
feiion,  they  act  quicker ;  and  hence  the  hind  toe  is  brought  to  the  fore  foot 
before  that  is  altogether  ready  for  it,  or,  in  other  words,  before  it  is  removed 
oat  of  its  reach  :  but  in  the  worst  cases,  the  hind  never  so  far  surpasses  the 
lore  foot  in  quickness,  as  for  the  hind  toe  to  hit  the  fore  heel ;  but  it  always 
meets  the  middle  of  the  under,  or  shoe  surface,  being  at  the  precise  time 
that  the  fore  foot  has  commenced  its  eleyation ;  but  which,  in  case  the  action 
was  perfect,  it  would  not  do,  for  the  fore  foot  would  then  have  been  com- 
pletely elevated  before  the  hinder  had  reached  it. 

The  Gallop, — What  is  called  the  gallop  may  be  properly  divided  into 
three  varieties  of  the  same  original  action  of  the  limbs.  These  are  the 
racing  gallop,  or  gallop  of  full  speed  ;  the  slow,  or  hand  gallop  ;  and  the 
canter.  It  is  not  usual  to  consider  the  canter  as  otherwise  than  a  slower 
gallop;  but  whoever  will  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject,  will  perceive 
that  there  are  essential  differences  between  the  two:  I  am,  however,  not  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  foreign  manege  masters,  who  consider  all  the  gallops 
as  distinct  paces ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  them  all  constructed  of  one  and 
the  same  action ;  of  which  a  sufficient  proof  presents  itself  in  the  certainty 
that  the  horse  can  change  from  either  of  the  gallops  into  any  other,  without 
alteration  of  his  centre  of  motion  or  equipoise,  or  without  interrupting  the 
harmony  of  the  moving  members ;  but  merely  by  an  increased  or  dimi- 
nished effort  of  the  same  action. 

The  gallop  of  full  speed  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  paces,  for  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  leaps.  Simple  as  it  is,  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, in  any  instance,  be  commenced  without  the  intervention  of  the  slower 
gallop,  in  which  one  of  the  hinder  legs  is  first  advanced  to  establish  a  new 
centre;  for  it  wonld  require  too  great  an  effort  to  raise  the  foreparts  at  once 
from  a  state  of  rest  by  means  of  the  loins,  and  to  throw  them  forwards,  at 
the  first  action,  to  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  the  haunches  and 
thighs.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  jockies,  and  other  sporting  characters, 
and  they  often  derive  profit  from  the  circumstance,  by  wagering  with  the 
unwary,  that  no  horse  shall  be  found  to  gallop  one  hundred  yards  while  a 
man  runs  fifty,  provided  each  start  together :  in  which  case,  so  much  time 
is  lost  in  acquiring  the  due  momentum,  that  the  man  wins  :  make  but  the 
race  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  the  horse  would  beat ;  for  now 
the  impetus  being  acquired,  arrives  at  its  full  momentum;  in  which  the  fore- 
parts when  raised  are  thrown  forward  by  the  force  of  the  flexion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  angles  of  the  hinder  parts  ;  and  as  both  of  the  fore,  and  both  of 
the  hind  legs,  in  the  gallop  of  foil  speed,  become  opposed  to  the  ground  in 
succession  at  the  same  moment,  that  is,  as  the  two  fore  feet  at  once  beat  the 
ground  together,  and  then  the  two  hinder,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  gallop  of 
speed  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  leaps. 

The  Hand'gallopy  when  acted  true,  and  with  the  right  shoulder  forward, 
may  be  described  thus  :  At  the  instant  the  horse  elevates  his  fore  quarters 
by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  he  throws  his  fore  legs  also  forwards, 
throngh  the  agency  of  the  muscles  distributed  to  the  shoulders  and  arms  : 
bat  it  appears  that  he  does  not  elevate  his  fore  limbs  equally ;  the  right  is 
raised  a  little  more,  and  it  is  also  carried  a  little  further  forward  than  the 
left,  which  makes  the  action  a  pace,  and  not  a  leap.  During  this  first  ele- 
vation, and  in  some  instances  preparatory  to  it,  the  right  or  off-hind  foot 
moves  slightly  forward,  but  only  sufficient  to  gain  a  true  centre,  and  to  cor- 
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respond  with  the  increased  forwardness  of  the  right  shoulder :  the  near  hind 
leg,  it  must  be  remembered,  yet  remains  fixed.  The  fore  extremities  now 
reach  the  ground,  the  near  fore  a  little  before  its  fellow,  the  off  fore  doubling 
over  it,  and  placing  itself  a  little  beyond  it;  and  the  slower  is  the  gallop, 
the  more  considerable  will  be  the  distance  between  the  placing  of  the  fore 
legs*  As  soon  as  the  near  fore  leg  has  met  the  ground,  and  before  the  off 
fore  has  yet  taken  its  full  bearing,  the  hinder  legs  are  moved  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  the  near  hind  elevates  itself,  and,  as  it  reaches  the  ground,  the 
off  hind  passes  it,  and  becomes  placed  also.  It  is  now  that  the  horse  begins 
to  be  a//  in  air  in  this  pace  ;  for  on  the  next  spring  that  the  hind  quarters 
make,  the  fore  quarters  being  already  elevated  from  the  last  impulse,  the 
animal  is,  of  necessity,  completely  detached  from  the  ground.  The  next 
period  when  he  is  likewise  so,  is  when  the  fore  quarters,  meeting  the  ground, 
gain  a  new  impulse  by  their  rebound  ;  the  haunches  are  again  thrown  in  to 
take  their  share,  and  likewise  to  give  their  impulse. 

The  Canter. — ^Whereas,  in  the  gallop  of  speed,  the  legs  are  simultaneous, 
in  the  canter  they  are  directly  the  reverse  ;  and  whereas  in  the  slow  gallop 
there  is  a  period  in  which  the  legs  are  all  in  air,  so  in  the  canter  an  essen- 
tial difference  occurs,  for,  I  believe,  at  no  period  in  this  pace  is  the  horse 
€Ul  in  air,  but  has  always  a  point  of  contact  with  the  ground ;  and  this  I 
conceive  to  be  the  grand  distinction  between  the  canter  and  gallop.  The 
canter  appears  to  be  conducted  thus  :  when  it  is  performed  on  the  right,  the 
horse  commences  by  first  placing  his  off  hind  leg  a  little  beyond  the  other ; 
at  nearly  the  same  instant  he  elevates  the  fore-hand,  and  places  first  the 
near  fore  leg  on  the  ground ;  the  off  doubling  over  and  beyond,  is  placed  in 
an  instant  tdier  it.  In  the  next  moment,  the  hind  legs  are  thrown  in,  and, 
while  elevated,  the  off  fore  leg  becomes  raised  from  the  ground ;  but  the 
near  fore  leg  is  not  elevated  till  the  hinder  ones  are  replaced,  and  this,  as 
remarked  above,  constitutes  the  grand  difference  between  the  canter  and 
gallop.  I  believe  this  explanation  of  all  the  gallops,  but  particularly  of  the 
canter,  is  novel ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  close  and  continued  examination  of 
the  subject.  That  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  between  these  two 
latter  paces,  no  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  riding,  or  who  has  any  sensibility 
on  a  horse,  can  doubt.  The  sensation  to  the  rider  is  as  different  as  possible ; 
and  so  is  the  action  to  the  eye  also.  If  this  is  established,  it  will  call  to 
mind  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  must  at  one  time  rest  completely  on 
the  near  fore  leg ;  and  that  this  does  take  place  in  the  canter  is  evident  from 
the  effects  observed :  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  though  seldom  observed  on 
by  writers,  that  in  all  cantering  horses  the  near  fore  leg  is  more  deteriorated, 
and  exhibits  more  of  the  effects  of  work  than  the  off;  and  I  have  constantly 
remarked,  that  three  out  of  fouc  of  such  horses  as  are  confined  principally 
to  cantering,  as  ladies'  horses,  &c,  become  first  lame  on  the  near  in  prefer- 
ence  to  the  off  fore  foot  and  leg :  and  this  difference  in  the  wear  takes  place 
usually  in  the  degree  in  which  horses  are  used  in  this  pace.  It  also  occurs, 
in  a  minor  degree,  where  the  hand-gallop  is  often  practised,  when  there  will 
generally  be  a  superior  tendency  to  wear  discoverable  in  the  near  or  left 
fore  leg ;  because  in  leading,  as  is  usual,  with  the  right  shoulder  forward, 
in  the  moderate  gallop,  the  near  fore  leg  meets  the  ground  first;  and  though 
as  the  impulse  gained  by  the  rebound^elevates  the  near  fore  leg  along  with 
the  off,  yet  they  are  not  elevated  precisely  at  the  same  moment ;  but  the 
near  fore  dwells  a  longer  period  on  the  ground,  takes  an  increased  portion 
of  weight,  and  acts  as  a  centre  of  gravity  longer  than  the  off  or  right  fore 
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leg.  Judicious  horsemen,  sensible  of  this,  do  not  therefore  permit  their 
horses  always  to  lead  on  the  same  leg,  but  frequently  change  the  centre, 
and  gallop,  canter,  and  trot,  sometimes  with  the  right,  and  sometimes  with 
the  left  shoulder  forward. 

Leaping  is  performed  by  a  sudden  extension  of  all  the  articulations  of 
the  hinder  extremities  immediately  after  they  have  undergone  an  unusual 
degree  of  flexion.  This  extension  communicating  its  impulse  to  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body,  the  whole  is  projected  forward  with  a  velocity  de- 
termined by  the  force  applied  and  the  weight  of  the  mass.  The  projectile 
force  depends  on  the  proportional  length  and  obliquity  of  the  angles  formed 
by  the  bones  and  on  the  strength  of  the  muscles  which  act  on  them ;  hence 
becomes  apparent,  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  hunter  as  well  as  the 
racer  should  be  so  formed  behind  as  not  only  to  present  great  strength  with 
length,  but  also  a  certain  angularity  of  the  separate  portions  which  compose 
the  whole.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  a  large  horse 
only  can  take  considerable  leaps ;  for,  cceteris  paribus^  small  animals  leap 
proportionally  farther  than  large ;  for  the  projectile  force  impressed  on  two 
bodies  being  in  proportion  to  their  different  magnitudes,  their  velocities  will 
be  equal,  and  the  extent  of  the  space  through  which  they  pass  will  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  their  respective  velocities.  Thus  a  small  horse  with  a 
light  weight  will  frequently  leap  both  high  and  wide  ;  but  from  the  greater 
extent  of  the  angles  in  large  animals,  and  the  increased  force  obtained  from 
larger  muscles,  it  is  obvious  that  a  certain  size  is  necessary  to  the  hunter,  to 
enable  him  to  cover  his  leaps,  and  the  necessity  is  increased  if  much  weight 
is  to  be  carried.  The  direction  of  a  leap  depends  on  the  situation  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  with  respect  to  the  limbs  by  which  the  impulse  is  given. 
Man  and  birds,  having  the  trunk  situated  immediately  over  the  impelling 
limbs,  are  the  only  animals  that  leap  vertically.  Hence,  when  a  horse  at- 
tempts a  standing  leap  of  considerable  height,  as  a  wall,  high  gate,  &c. 
he  raises  himself  almost  perpendicularly,  and  the  elevation  of  his  body  will 
always  be  found  correspondent  to  the  height  of  the  object  he  is  to  leap 
over. 

The  artificial  paces  of  the  horse  are  of  little  importance  to  the  sportsman. 
The  amble,  as  is  well  known,  is  operated  by  a  hind  and  a  fore  leg  moving 
together,  immediately  followed  by  the  same  legs  of  the  other  side.  This 
pace  is  not  now  cultivated  artificially,  but  a  few  horses  adopt  it  naturally. 
In  the  manege,  airs  or  artificial  paces,  called  terre  a  terrcj  piaffe,  curvet- 
tingj  paigagingy  &c.  are  still  practised.  Of  all  these,  passaging  only  may 
deserve  mention,  as  not  only  necessary  in  the  charger,  but  it  also  may  be 
considered  as  a  useful  appendage  to  the  paces  of  every  horse  intended  either 
for  carriage  or  saddle. 

SECT.  VI. 

CONDITION  OF  HORSES. 

Condition,  as  regards  horses,  is  a  term  conventionally  well  understood ; 
but  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  stable,  it  is  neither  precise  nor  technical. 
The  term,  in  common  parlance,  might  be  supposed  to  imply  nothing  more 
than  the  symptoms  and  appearances  which  usually  betoken  health.  Thus, 
when  a  horse  is  in  perfect  health,  he  ought  under  this  view  of  it,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  perfect  condition  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  horse  is  in  any 
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respect  out  of  health,  he  should  he  considered  as  out  of  condition  ;  that  is, 
in  a  condition  that  neither  fits  him  for  perfect  service  to  his  owner,  nor  for 
perfect  comfort  to  himself.  But  condition  is  used  with  a  latitude  of  si^ifi- 
cation  much  exceeding  this,  and  in  its  popular  acceptation  among  horse- 
men is  more  comprehensive  hut  less  correct  in  its  meaning.  Thus  a  farmer 
rides  a  horse  to  market  in  full  vigour ;  but  from  constant  exercise,  he  is  out 
of  flesh,  or  from  being  exposed  to  the  air,  he  may  have  a  very  rough  coat. 
This  horse,  with  the  stabularian,  would  not  be  sdd  to  be  in  condition :  and 
though  he  may  be  in  a  state  to  do  every  thing  a  rider  ought  to  require  of 
him,  yet,  if  he  should  pass  in  this  state  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  he  must 
make  some  material  alterations  in  him  before  he,  the  dealer,  will  pronounce 
him  in  conditiony  or  before  he  can  expect  to  sell  him  as  such.  Having, 
however,  passed  through  some  changes  in  his  appearance,  and  being  now 
termed  by  the  dealer  in  condition,  he  would  yet  be  found  by  the  horse  ama- 
teur to  want  farther  alteration  before  he  would  be  fitted  to  undergo  severe 
exercise,  or  to  be  in  a  condition  to  hunt,  or  even  to  pace  ihe  road  as  a  supe- 
rior hackney.  Supposing  him  to  have  undergone  some  further  changes, 
still  in  this  improved  state,  if  he  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  turf  jockey, 
his  condition  must  again  be  somewhat  altered  before  he  can  be  considered 
as  in  condition  to  '  runJ  This  conventional  term,  therefore,  comprehends 
a  variety  of  states  and  degrees ;  some  dependent  on  the  real  necessities  for 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  animal,  according  to  the  several  uses  to  which 
be  is  applied,  and  others  founded  on  an  artificial  taste  relative  to  his  exte- 
rior appearance.  Condition  in  the  cart-horse  would  imply,  with  a  healthy 
state  of  his  hairy  covering,  fulness  and  rotundity  of  frame  generally;  by 
which  his  exertions  in  carrying  loads  or  drawing  weights  would  be  assisted. 
In  the  racer,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  hunter  also,  and,  in  a.  minor  degree,  in 
every  variety  of  horse  used  for  quick  motion,  ^ntf  condition  would  imply  a 
state  the  Averse  of  fulness  and  rotundity. 

Condition  must,  nevertheless,  embrace  some  common  properties  in  all : 
it  requires  such  a  state  of  the  body,  both  internally  and  externally,  as  fits  its 
various  organs  to  act  uninterruptedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole ;  and  thus 
much,  it  is  evident  is  equally  necessary  for  the  heaviest  cart-horse  as  for 
the  fleetest  racer:  but  in  the  lighter  varieties,  in  addition  to  this,  '  to  be  in 
condition^*  expresses  a  state  favourable  to  accelerated  and  long-continued 
motion  ;  produced  by  condensing  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  animal 
fibre,  particularly  of  pure  muscle,  into  the  smallest  possible  bulk ;  and  of 
promoting  the  absorption  of  the  useless  and  hurtful  incumbrance  of  adipose 
and  other  interstitial  matter,  by  which  means  we  unite  the  grrand  desiderata 
of  lightness  of  body  with  full  strength  and  elasticity.  This  state,  if  accom- 
panied with  a  sleek  and  healthy  coat,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  perfect 
condition  ;  and  it  is  in  the  attempts  to  produce  such  st«te,  that  all  the  art  of 
training  consists :  but  a  total  departure  from  Nature's  rules  by  unnatural 
heat,  deprivation  of  light,  stimulating  food,  restraint  from  water,  and  exces- 
sive clothing,  are  not  now,  as  heretofore,  considered,  even  in  our  racing 
stables,  as  the  means  best  calculated  to  promote  these  ends ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  light  of  truth  and  of  nature  is  forcing  a  ray  through  the  almost 
impervious  casements  of  these  *  prison  houses.'  We  must  not,  however, 
join  in  a  popular  outcry,  and  thereby  stifle  the  experience  of  many  years, 
and  the  evidence  derived  from  that  state  of  our  racers  which  has  enabled 
them  to  beat  the  stock  from  whence  they  sprang.  Nature,  as  we  have  in- 
nwnerable  proofs,  may  be  improved  by  art,  as  regards  the  powers  oi  her 
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creatures.  Nature  gives  due  capabilities  for  all  such  purposes  as  are  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  and  the  propagation  of  animals;  and  to  these 
she  confines  her  limits.  The  art  of  man  now  steps  in :  diverting  nature 
from  her  coorHe,  he  is  enabled  to  enlarge  particular  powers,  which  he  directs 
to  particular  purposes  at  his  will ;  nevertheless,  such  inroad  on  nature  is 
always  foiHid  to  be  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  remaining  qualities ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  speed  in  the  race-horse  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  the 
safety  and  duration  of  his  progression.  In  the  greyhound  also  the  celerity 
has  been  improved  by  man,  but  scent  has  been  withheld  from  the  animal  by 
nature,  as  the  improvement  gained  its  maximum.  As  the  rapidity  of  the 
race-borse  has  evidently  been  increased  by  artificial  means,  we  are  now  led  to 
consider  him  altogether  an  animal  of  art,  and  as  such  we  also  consider  him  as 
one  whose  powers  can  only  be  kept  up  by  a  continuation  of  means  not  alto- 
gether naturaL  That  condition,  therefore,  which  results  from  what  is  called 
training,  it  is  more  than  probable  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  speed  exhi- 
bited by  the  British  racer.  To  the  endurance  of  it,  it  certainly  is.  We 
may,  without  doubt,  improve  on  the  training  process,  and  simplify  it  to  ad- 
vantage ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  cannot  wholly  dispense  with  the 
aids  derived  from  long  practice  and  experience.  I  shall  first  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  that  want  of  condition  which  may  be  viewed  as  the  result  of 
present  disease,  or  of  circumstances  tending  thereto ;  and  afterwards  shall 
toach  on  the  process  of  conditioning  the  horse  on  his  return  from  grass. 

The  accidental  causes  of  morbid  condition  are  various  :  a  very  common 
one  is  found  in  injudicious  feeding,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  Any 
sudden  iteration  in  the  articles  of  a  horse's  diet  will  frequently,  according 
to  the  term  of  horse  amateurs,  *  throw  him  out  of  condition^  such  as  re- 
moving him  from  the  grass  field  or  the  straw  yard  to  a  full  allowance  of 
dry  hay  and  com,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  water  *  to  draw  up  his  belly  :*  all 
which  are  perhaps  done  at  once,  without  the  smallest  preparation.  In  these 
cases  the  aiimentary  canal,  being  hardly  yet  in  a  state  of  digesting  capacity, 
suffers  from  the  increased  powers  necessary  to  draw  nutriment  from  sub  • 
stances  which,  although  in  themselves  more  nutritious,  yet  are,  in  this  in- 
stance, less  digestible  than  those  before  in  use.  Thence  follows  costiveness, 
heat,  and  thirst;  as  well  as  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  coat,  which  stares  and 
feels  harsh  and  dry,  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ordinary  s}'mpathy 
between  the  stomach  and  the  skin.  A  sudden  remove  from  a  generous 
to  a  poor  diet  is  unfavourable  to  condition  likewise  ;  for  in  such  case  the 
chyle  or  nutritious  pabulum  from  whence  all  the  vital  organs  are  recruited, 
and  all  the  vital  energies  derive  their  vigour,  cannot  be  separated  in  suffi- 
cient quantities :  the  blood  thereby  becomes  deteriorated ;  universal  ab- 
sorption takes  place  of  the  softer  parts,  which  produces  lessened  bulk ;  while 
a  laxity  of  fibre  in  the  remaining  portions  is  productive  of  langour  and  debi- 
lity. The  quality  of  the  food  is  also  of  considerable  consequence  to  the 
condition.  Mow-burnt  hay,  by  exciting  a  partial  diabetes,  is  very  apt  to 
*  throw  a  horse  out  of  condition.*  Musty  hay,  and  oats  highly  kiln-dried, 
have  a  very  unfavourable  effect  on  it  also.  The  liquid  aliments  should 
likewise  be  attended  to  in  a  consideration  of  the  condition.  Mineral  waters 
are  anfavQurable  to  it  in  most  cases ;  although  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  some  morbid  affections  they  are  salutary.  Sea  water  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light ;  but  a  continued  use  of  the  brackish  water  found 
near  sea-bathing  places,  is  unfavourable  to  the  condition  of  such  horses  as 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  it :  to  which,  in  union  with  the  bad  care  taken 
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of  them  in  most  of  the  livery  stables  of  the  sea-coast  bathing,  I  attribute  the 
universal  complaint  of  the  ill  condition  in  which  they  so  frequently  return 
from  thence.  Badly  ventilated  stables,  excess  of  clothing,  and  deprivation 
of  water,  are  abo  frequent  causes  of  morbid  condition^  as  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed :  for^  in  some  of  these  cases,  after  a  course  of  purgatives,  followed 
by  alteratives  and  tonics,  has  failed,  the  more  simple  means  of  succulent 
food,  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  a  well  regelated  but  perfectly  cool  stable, 
with  a  free  access  of  air,  and  very  moderate  clothing,  have  created  an  imme- 
diate change.  An  inordinate  quantity  of  exertion,  particularly  if  continued 
unremittingly  for  several  days^  will  often  produce  morbid  condition  ;  and 
this,  in  cases  where  the  feeding  has  been,  as  supposed,  equal  to  the  tasks 
required.  It  is  particularly  likely  to  happen  to  young  horses,  and  to  such 
as  have  not  been  sufficiently  prepared :  in  which  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the 
stomach,  participating  with  the  general  debility,  has  a  double  task  to  per- 
form in  digesting  a  larger  quantity  of  nutriment  than  usual,  to  make  up 
the  increased  wants  of  the  constitution;  and  thutf  the  evil  is  increased  by 
adding  the  further  deterioration  of  this  organ  to  the  others.  I  know  of  no 
state  of  morbid  condition  which  often,  proves  so  obstinate  as  this ;  and  which 
is  often  found  at  last  only  to  give  way  to  a  good  salt-marsh  run.  Drastic 
purgatives,  or  violent  remedies,  as  the  mineral  acids,  when  injudiciously  con- 
tinued, reduce  the  condition  very  quickly,  and  sometimes  irrecoverably. 
Another  principal  cause  of  want  of  condition  is,  the  alternation  of  heat  and 
cold.  A  sudden  check  to  the  natural  or  acquired  heat  of  the  body,  parti- 
cularly if  aggravated  by  the  evaporation  of  a  perspiring  state,  and  great  pre- 
vious exertion,  as  a  sudden  check  after  a  severe  burst  with  the  hounds ;  this, 
if  it  should  not  bring  on  topical  inflammation  of  some  vital  organ,  yet  fre- 
quently acts  on  the  outer  coverings  of  the  body :  the  capillaries  of  the  skin 
appear  to  become  constringed,  and  the  unctous  matter  secreted  by  the  seba- 
ceous glands  seems  either  vitiated  or  lost,  by  which  the  elasticity  and  pliancy 
of  the  hide  become  lessened,  and  the  hair,  instead  of  lying  smooth  and  ap- 
pearing glossy,  for  want  of  the  unctuous  secretion  becomes  elevated,  and 
feels  hard  and  dry  to  the  touch.  The  dandriff,  or  scurf,  adheres  closely  to 
the  skin,  instead  of  separating  and  falling  in  daily  scales,  and  adds  likewise 
its  share  to  the  general  derangement  of  the  outer  expansion.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  that  consent  of  parts  which  is  so  apparent  between  the  skin 
and  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  it  follows,  in  aknost  every  instance,  when 
one  of  these  becomes  affected,  the  other  takes  on  a  morbid  state  also.  From 
much  observation,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  sympathy  between  the 
skin  and  alimentary  canal  is  so  intimate,  that  they  change  the  order  of  attack 
as  circumstances  occur.  Thus,  when  the  skin  is  primarily  affected,  the 
stomach  becomes  secondarily  so,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  surface,  it  appears  clear  that  the  primary  cause  originates  with  the 
morbid  attack  on  the  skin ;  and  when  we  consider  the  structure  and  func- 
tionsi  of  this  investure  of  the  body  (see  iSArm,  in  Splanchnology)^  we 
need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  an  inelastic  or  binding  feel  of  the  hide,  as 
one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  want  of  condition.  Hide-bound,  it  may 
therefore  be  inferred,  is  not  to  be  consiolered  as  being  in  itself  a  specific  dis- 
ease ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  symptom  only  common  to  any  state  which 
derangres  the  secretory,  and  perhaps  dso  the  excretory,  functions  of  the  skin  ; 
and  it  thus  accompanies,  by  a  common  consent  of  parts,  most  chronic  affec- 
tions of  long  standing. ,  A  long-continued  gleet  from  the  nasal  membranes 
in  glanders  will  produce  it ;  a  local  attack  of  farcy  on  the  hinder  extremi- 
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biings  it  on ;  and  the  integumental  affections  of  cracks,  grease,  and 
maage^  claim  it  as  a  companion  also.  In  fact,  any  means  which  are  capable 
of  producing  an  absorption  of  the  cellular  and  membranous  medium  between 
the  skin  and  muscular  expansion,  by  which  its  motions  are  regulated,  binds 
it  down  so  firmly  to  this  fleshy  pannicle,  as  to  confine  its  extension  and  destroy 
ita  iiaoal  elasticity. 

7%€  treatment  of  hide-binding  must  necessarily,  therefore,  blend  itself 
with  the  general  treatment  of  morbid  condition.  The  primary  affection  of 
the  skin  is  not  always,  however,  confined  to  an  inelasticity  of  the  hide,  nor 
to  the  staring  of  the  hair  upon  it :  for  sometimes,  from  a  kind  of  reaction,  and 
inflammatory  process  in  the  deranged  and  obstructed  vessels,  small  tumours 
become  formed,  generally  extending  pretty  universally  over  the  skin ;  which 
affection  has  received  the  name  of  Surfeit,  and  is  often  erroneously  considered 
aa  a  distinct  disease,  although  a  symptom  only,  being  generally  dependent  on 
a  primary  affection  of  the  skin.  In  a  few  instances  I  have,  however,  traced  its 
origin  to  a  deranged  state  of  stomach,  brought  on  by  eating  noxious  vegeta- 
bles, and,  in  some  other  instances  it  has  been  produced  by  the  musty  quality 
of  the  hay  used.  The  treatment  of  surfeit,  as  well  as  of  hide-binding,  must 
therefore  follow  the  principles  applicable  to  ill  condition  in  general. 

MouUing,  though  a  natural  process,  yet  frequently  produces  much  de- 
rangement in  the  system,  and  thereby  affects  the  condition  often.  This  is 
usually  more  sensibly  felt  at  the  autumnal  than  at  the  vernal  shedding ;  for 
the  production  of  a  long  coat  must  naturally  call  forth  more  powers  of  the 
constitution  than  a  short  one.  During  the  process  of  moulting  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  are  in  a  state  of  increased  action,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
new  growth  of  hair ;  and,  as  such,  all  the  effects  of  slight  fever  are  present- 
Horses  are  then  weak,  sweat  easily,  are  chilly,  suffer  from  thirst,  and  are 
irritable  and  low.  Moulting,  therefore,  more  or  less,  puts  every  horse  out 
of  condition ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  hunting  season,  the  inconvenience 
of  this  is  severely  felt.  At  such  times,  it  is  prudent  not  to  dress  horses  much, 
particularly  with  the  curry-comb,  that  the  old  coat  may  not  be  too  quickly 
forced  off,  before  the  other  is  ready  to  replace  it.  Warmth,  both  in  the 
clothing  and  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  is  salutary.  Plenty  of  tepid  water 
should  also  be  given ;  the  exercise  should  be  moderate,  and  the  food  liberal, 
but  by  no  means  too  heating ;  succulent  food,  carrots,  potatoes,  &c.  may, 
therefore,  with  propriety,  alternate  with  the  com  given  at  these  times.  The 
cafes  in  which  a  defective  condition  is  primarily  seated  in  the  alimentary 
canal  have  been  already  hinted  at.  It  may  be  ftirther  remarked  on  it,  that 
here  also  some  symptoms  are  mistaken  for  original  and  distinct  diseases ; 
among  which  stands  the  old  affection  of  the  mouth,  called  lampas.  (See 
Dieeaeee  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  J 

IdMimpca  is  a  symptom  of  that  derangement  of  the  stomach,  and  its  reci- 
pient passages  which  sometimes  follows,  and  sometimes  precedes,  the  bind- 
ing of  the  hide,  an  unthrifty  and  staring  coat,  &c.,  &c.  Its  treatment  must, 
therefore,  fall  under  the  remedial  plan  detailed  for  the  removal  of  morbid 
condition. 

Hogged  teeth, — Not  unfrequently,  in  old  horses,  the  teeth  become  une- 
venly worn,  and  now  and  then  actually  decayed;  in  which  cases,  as  they  grind 
the  food  less  minutely,  so  they  rob  the  animal  of  a  portion  of  his  nutriment, 
and  thus  injure  his  condition.     (See  Teeth  and  their  diseases.) 

Crib-biting. — This  likewise  sometimes  proceeds  from  a  deranged  state  6f 
stomach,  and  is,  therefore,  a  frequent,  though  not  a  constant,  companion  to 
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the  other  symptoms  of  defective  condition.  (See  Crib-hiting.)  The  mor- 
bid  change  which  takes  place  in  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  state  called  *  out 
of  condUiofh*  is  not  sufficiently  defined ;  and  whether  it  be  a  diseased  state 
of  structure  in  its  surface,  or  whether  it  arises  from  a  vitiation  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  parts,  is  not  altogether  clear.  If  we  argued  from  some  appear- 
ances which  occur,  as  the  swollen  state  of  that  cuticular  portion  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  which  lines  the  mouth,  called  lamptu,  and  the  thickened  state  of  the 
cuticle  of  the  tongue  also,  we  should  be  led  to  infer  a  diseased  alteration  in  the 
cuticular  lining  of  the  canal  throughout.  I  have  also  observed,  in  two  instances 
which  occurred  of  horses  having  been  accidentally  killed,  both  of  which  were 
very  much  out  of  condition,  that  the  cuticular  portion  of  the  stomach  was 
relaxed,  and  streaked  with  inflamed  marks,  nor  was  the  secreting  or  villous 
portion  without  some  marks  of  affection  also.  On  the  contrary,  in  crib-bit- 
ing, which  is  evidently  an  eructation  of  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  I  should,  rea- 
soning analogically,  be  prompted  to  believe  that  the  secretions  themselves 
might  become  vitiated,  and  that  this  affection,  as  well  a»  some  other  of  the 
symptoms  of  morbid  condition,  were  purely  dyspeptic,  and  dependent  on  an 
altered  state  of  the  gastric  secretion. 

Worms  within  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  principally  the  latter,  will 
often  injure  the  condition  and  produce  irregular  appetite,  costiveness,  with  a 
mucous  covering  to  the  dung-balls  when  they  pass,  and  a  staring  coat. — See 
this  subject  under  the  head  Worms, 

The  Treatment  of  Morbid  Condition. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  as  many  different  circum- 
stances may  produce  defective  condition,  so  it  would,  in  every  instance,  be 
favourable  to  the  removal  of  it,  were  the  exciting  cause  clearly  ascertained ; 
for  to  that  we  should  direct  our  principal  attention.  If  it  were  purely  local, 
for  instance,  as  arising  from  impure  air,  or  bad  water,  musty  oats,  mow-burnt 
liay,  &c.  &c.  such  causes  must  be  immediately  removed.  When  the  case  is 
more  constitutional,  internal  remedies,  acting  on  the  alimentary  canal,  afford 
the  most  ready  and  certain  means  of  relief.  When  the  morbid  condition  is 
consequent  on  an  attack  of  cold  on  the  skin,  whereby  the  capillaries  suffer  a 
sudden  translation  of  their  blood  into  the  interior  of  the  body  t-o  the  evident 
injury  of  the  organs,  thus  congested  by  these  means,  the  remedial  plan  is  still 
b^t  promoted  by  stimulating  the  stomach  into  a  sympathy  with  the  exterior 
surface.  Nauseating  medicines  in  the  human  most  readily  affect  the  skin, 
and  relax  it  into  a  moist,  perspirable  state ;  but  as  there  are  very  few  drugs 
capable  of  nauseating  a  horse,  and  still  fewer  that  will  do  it  mildly,  so  our 
dependence  on  antimouials,  to  benefit  the  skin  by  this  particular  state  of  the 
stomach,  is  lost :  yet  experience  teaches  us  still  to  rely  on  them  to  act  favour- 
ably on  the  surface,  by  other  stomachic  agencies  than  direct  nausea.  For 
myself,  I  feel  more  and  more  assured,  that  in  many  cases  of  morbid  condi- 
tion, but  particularly  in  such  as  are  accompanied  with  thirst  and  evident  de- 
rangement of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  betokened  by  irregular  appetite, 
lampas,  &c.,  antimonials  are  highly  beneficial.  They  are  equally  so  in  most 
cases  of  const  ringed  skin  or  hide-binding;  and  still  more  so  when  it  is  af- 
fected, as  in  surfeits,  with  eitlier  small  bumps  or  swellings,  or  partial  detach- 
ments of  hair.  Antimony  received  into  the  blood  may  relax  the  vessels 
themselves,  and  those  of  the  extreme  surface  in  particular,  without  disturb- 
ance to  the  stomach,  overlaid,  as  much  of  it  is,  with  cuticle :  certain  it  is 
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^lat,  in  the  above  cases,  the  effect  of  antimonials  on  the  skiu  and  hair  in  par- 
dcalar,  as  well  as  on  the  other  symptoms  of  morbid  condition,  are  often 
striking.  In  some  instances,  as  in  those  strongly  marked  with  atony  and 
emaciation,  the  tonic  effect  of  mineral  agents,  of  astringent  bitters,  spices ; 
and  in  others,  of  the  more  diffusible  stimuli  of  ale,  malt,  barley,  oatmeal 
gruel,  &c*  &c.  experience  proves  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  promote  the 
desired  end. 

But  to  proceed  with  this  important  subject  with  some  regularity,  I  would 
dinH-t  that  lo  young  plethoric  horses,  with  much  flesh  on  them,  and  which 
are,  of  all  others,  the  most  subject  to  take  on  this  state  of  morbid  condUiorty 
that  one  or  two  moderate  bleedings  may  be  premised,  particularly  in  such  as 
have  been  fiill  fed  for  some  time  previous.  If  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
lids, or  of  the  nasal  membranes,  shew  any  tinges  of  red,  it  is  still  more  neces- 
sary to  bleed ;  and  in  such  case  I  would  repeat  the  same  with  moderation  once 
or  twice  more,  or  until  this  inflammatory  appearance  should  be  removed.  I 
have  found  this,  united  with  mashing,  in  many  instances  sufficient  to  relax 
the  hide  and  reduce  the  rugous  tumefaction  of  the  lampas.  In  most  cases, 
however,  some  more  active  internal  remedies  will  be  found  necessary  with  a 
young  and  plethoric  patient:  thus  one  or  two  very  mild  doses  of  physic,  pre- 
ceded by  a  nightly  mash,  into  which  ten  grains  of  submiiriate  of  mercury 
{calomel)  has  been  mixed,  are  proper.  If  there  be  joined  to  the  affected 
hide,  and  the  swollen  or  clammy  mouth  of  lampas,  any  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  or  any  cracks  of  the  heels,  stable  soiling,  or  even  daily  turning  out  to 
grass,  are  advisable ;  but  as  these  cases  usually  happen  when  the  animal  is 
either  at  present  wanted,  or  is  intended  soon  to  be  used;  so  I  have  not 
mentioned himtn^ 01^  altogether;  yet,  if  these  appearances  prove  obstinate, 
such  a  course  will  be  advisable,  provided  the  season  and  other  circumstances 
are  favourable  to  the  proceeding.  But  when  neither  the  partial  nor  total 
turning  out  to  grass  is  convenient,  and  when  soiling  is  likewise  not  practica- 
ble, still  the  use  of  carrots  as  manger  food  can  be  resorted  to.  See  the  article 
Feeding,  To  this  treatment  may  be  added,  after  administration  of  the  physic, 
a  nightly  alterative.  (In  thus  recommending  carrots,  soiling  in  the  stable, 
partial  or  total  turning  out  to  grass,  &c.  for  an  ill-conditioned  horse,  I  shall 
startle  the  systematic  trainer,  who  will  perhaps  exclaim,  What  can  these  have 
to  do  with  condition  f  But  I  would  request  such  to  consider,  that  I  am  here 
treating  of  an  actual  state  of  diseased  condition,  which  must  be  first  removed 
by  a  regular  medical  plan  of  treatment,  before  any  efforts  can  prove  success- 
ful in  promoting  that  artificial  condition  so  much  desired  by  him,  and 
indeed  by  most  amateurs  of  the  present  day).  Either  of  the  following  for- 
mulae may  be  tried,  as  best  suits  the  veterinarian's  views  of  the  matter. — 
(See  also  Alterativesy  in  Mat  Med,  J 

Crude  anUmony.......    y  ;• ' '  ••  1  of  each  two  or 

Supertartrate  of  potash  rcream  of  tartar)  ^hree  drachms. 
Nitrate  of  potash  (nitre  J    J 

Or, 

Supertartrate  of  potash  two  or  three  drachms. 

Nitrate  of  potash ditto. 

Powdered  Sulphur half  an  ounce. 

Either  of  these  will  gently  stimulate  both  the  stomach  and  kidnies,  and  pro- 
duce, by  consent  of  parts,  a  favourable  effect  on  the  skin,  and  hair  also. 
Violent  diuretics  are  never  advisable ;  nor  have  I  seen  their  mildest  fonn, 
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unaccompanied  by  other  remedies,  produce  much  good,  unless  there  have 
been,  in  addition  to  the  other  symptoms,  swelled  legs,  either  with  or  without 
discharge. 

When  morbid  condition  arises  in  such  horses  as,  from  age,  previous  de- 
privations, severe  work,  long  confinement  in  bad  stables,  or  feeding  on  un- 
wholesome provender,  are  not  to  be  supposed  plethoric ;  even  then,  if  no 
actual  debility  is  present,  I  have  often  derived  great  benefit  by  commencing 
the  treatment  with  a  very  mild  dose  of  physic,  the  horse  being  previously 
fully  mashed,  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  aloes  sufficient ;  for  I  have  gene- 
rally found  that  the  stomach  tonics  to  be  afterwards  administered  have  had 
double  effect  from  this  previous  preparation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  But 
where  the  debility  has  been  extreme,  or  where  there  has  been  already  suffi- 
cient laxity  of  bowels,  or  perhaps  even  superpurgation  from  drastic  physic, 
begin  at  once  with  either  of  the  following  tonics,  or  of  any  of  those  detailed 
under  that  head  in  the  Matma  Medica : — 

Socotrine  aloes,  in  powder one  drachm. 

Winter's  bark,        ditto two  drachms. 

^rugo  (verdigris) one  drachm. 

Treacle  or  honey  to  form  a  hall. 
Or, 

Oxide  of  arsenic  (arsenic) eight  grains. 

Pimento  (allspice)  in  powder one  drachm. 

Extract  of  gentian half  an  ounce. 

Make  into  a  ball  with  liquorice  powder.     Or, 

Sulphate  of  copper a  drachm  and  a  half 

Sulphate  of  iron • ditto 

Powdered  gin^r a  drachm. 

Horse  turpentine  to  form  a  ball. 

Either  of  these  formule  may  be  given  some  time  in  each  day,  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  practitioner  or  owner.  It  would,  however,  where  practicable, 
be  more  prudent  to  let  it  be  given  in  the  morning,  fiastiug,  allowing  the 
horse  but  a  hanctful  or  two  of  hay  for  an  hour  after  its  exhibition.  If  a  liquid 
form  only  can  be  got  down,  either  of  the  above  mixtures  may  be  dissolved 
and  homed  down  as  a  drink  with  ale ;  but  active  mineral  agents  seem  to 
produce  their  effect  best  in  mass.  In  all  cases  of  morbid  condition^  marked 
with  emaciation  and  debility,  a  ftill  allowance  of  carrots  is  advisable ;  and  in 
default  of  them,  or  alternating  with  them,  malt  mashes  or  speared  com  may 
be  usefully  brought  in  aid  of  the  other  tonics. 

The  essentials  of  the  common  cases  of  morbid  condition,  as  far  as  regards 
their  immediate  medical  treatment,  are  comprised  in  what  has  been  already 
said.  More  may  be  gained  by  a  reference  to  the  numerous  articles  con- 
nected therewith :  that  which  relates  to  dieting,  to  stabling,  clothing,  exer- 
cise, &<%  proper  in  these  cases,  may  be  gained  from  the  subject  which  imme- 
diately follows.  I  have  here  to  add,  that,  as  a  topical  auxiliary  remedy,  I 
have  derived  great  benefit,  in  cases  where  the  skin  has  been  peculiarly  hard, 
dry,  and  scurfy,  but  particularly  where  the  hair  has  fallen  off  in  patches,  as 
after  surfeits,  &c.  from  the  use  of  powdered  sulphiur  mixed  wiUi  oil,  and 
rubbed  well  into  the  skin  every  other  day  for  a  week.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  principles  of  what  is  termed  '  getting  (a  healtliy 
horse)  into  condition;*  or,  in  other  words,  into  that  state  which  fits  him  for 
useful  purposes  on  his  removal  from  grass. 
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Getting  a  Horse  into  Condition. 

Wliesi  a  hone  retoms  ^m  grass,  or  straw-yard,  both  his  external  appear- 
ance, and  the  internal  state  of  his  body,  in  general,  require  considerable 
alieraiioH  before  he  can  be  said  to  be  fit  for  the  uses  to  which  he  is  applied 
by  man.  These  alterations  are  properly  called  *  getting  a  horse  into  con- 
dition;* and  as  the  exertions  required  of  him  are  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
BO  the  condition  into  which  he  is  to  be  brought  is  more  or  less  artificial.  It 
18  evident,  therefore,  that  no  precise  rules  for  the  purpose  can  be  expected 
here,  where  principles  alone  are  professed  to  be  taught ;  and,  indeed,  were  it 
otherwise,  from  the  simple  treatment  of  the  ordinary  hackney,  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  training  stable,  the  grades  are  so  numerous  and  diversified,  that 
no  common  limits  would  suffice  for  their  detail. 

The  alterations  in  the  frame  required  by  condition,  have  already  been 
stated  to  be,  the  removal  of  all  unnecessary  interstitial  matter,  by  which  the 
animal  fibre  becomes  more  condensed,  and  all  interruptions  to  progression 
being  now  removed,  the  motions  are  accelerated,  the  lungs  are  allowed  to 
expand,  which  enlarges  the  measure  of  the  wind ;  and  the  stimulating  nature 
of  the  food  gives  courage  and  durability.  To  promote  '  condition'  in  a  horse 
fromr  grass,  his  dieting  and  watering,  the  temperature  to  which  he  is  removed, 
his  clothing,  grooming,  and  exercise,  are  the  (circumstances  particularly  to 
be  attended  to.  Physicking  is  also  an  usual  and  necessary  appendage  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  treatment. 

Dieting. — It  would  be  most  imprudent  to  take  a  horse  from  so  moist  a 
food  as  grass,  and  at  once  to  place  before  him  hay  and  com  without  caution 
or  limitation.  Coming  from  a  straw-yard,  this  restraint  is  not  so  imperative ; 
yet  even  in  this  case,  little  com  should  be  given  at  first ;  but  following  the 
removal  from  grass,  both  com  and  hay  should  be  allowed  but  sparingly,  par- 
ticularly the  former.  The  hay  given  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  should 
likewise  be  moistened,  by  sprinkling  it  with  water ;  the  com  allowed  should 
also  be  mixed  with  bran,  by  which  the  dangers  of  constipation  and  repletion 
may  be  avoided.  The  constipating  effects  of  the  removal  from  a  moist  to  a 
dry  course  of  feeding  may  be  further  obviated  by  a  nightly  bran  mash.  The 
bran  mashing  may  likewise  be  extended  to  twice  a-day,  or  until  the  bowels  be 
somewhat  relaxed,  if  the  horse  be  very  full  in  fiesh,  or  have  his  skin  at  all 
tight,  or  eruptive,  or  if  the  legs  be  inclined  to  swell.  In  all  which  cases  it 
likewise  tends  to  shorten  the  process,  and  prevent  that  almost  irrecoverable 
hide-binding  which  often  follows  these  appearances,  if  succulent  food,  parti* 
cularly  carrots,  be  mixed  with,  or  even  wholly  substituted  for  hay.  The  priva* 
tion  of  grass  renders  it  prudent  that  water  should  at  first  be  given  in  sufficient 
quantity ;  it  is,  however,  often  withheld,  with  a  view  to  harden  the  flesh  and 
get  up  the  belly :  but  which  treatment  is  erroneous,  and  by  exciting  heat, 
thirst,  and  indigestion,  frustrates  its  own  intention.  The  temperature  into 
which  the  newly  stabled  horse  is  removed,  should  not  first  be  much  increased 
beyond  that  to  which  he  has  been  so  long  accustomed,  or  the  sudden  change 
may  operate  unfavourably  on  his  lungs ;  and  if  it  do  not  produce  inflamma- 
tion, it  may  at  least  occasion  roaring,  or  broken  wind.  The  most  pmdent 
plan  is,  first  to  place  the  horse  in  an  airy  box,  which  will  not  only  prevent 
too  great  heat,  but  also  obviate  the  danger  of  swelled  legs,  and  heated  feet. 
By  d^rees,  so  much  increase  of  temperature  may  be  kept  up,  as  will  pro- 
mote the  fall  of  long  hair,  or  the  retention  or  renewal  of  the  short :  and  in 
the  degree  to  which  the  artificial  coating  is  wished  to  be  carried,  to  that  de- 
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gree  should  a  temperate  or  au  ardent  climate  be  imitated.  Tlie  clothing 
and  grooming  should,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  conditioning  treatment,  be 
at  first  very  moderate :  the  one  produces  extra  heat,  the  other  extra  irrita- 
tion ;  but  by  degrees  both  may  be  increiised  according  to  the  views  of  the 
owner,  or  the  purposes  of  the  horse.  Physicking  is  found  to  assist  the  ro»- 
dUion  of  horses ;  for  by  emptying  the  bowels  thoroughly,  absorption  of  the 
extraneous  fluids  is  promoted.  One,  two,  or  three  doses,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  condition  is  intended  to  be  carried,  are  usually  given  to 
every  horse,  where  this  process  is  conducted  on  the  usual  principles ;  and 
are  certainly  necessary,  wherever  continued  and  accelerated  exertions  are 
required.  See  Physicking. — Rtercising  a  conditioning  horse,  like  the 
other  aids,  must  be  done  with  a  due  regard  to  circumstances.  At  first, 
walking  alone  best  answers  the  purpose,  and  twice  a-day  is  better  than  once : 
the  duration  of  each  walk  must  be  regulated  by  the  age,  the  fulness  of  habit, 
&c«  &C.  As  the  condition  improves,  trotting  and  gallopping  may  be  employed, 
to  benefit  the  wind,  draw  up  the  carcass,  and  accustom  the  horse  to  full 
work.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  I  have  seen  all  attempts  to  promote 
condition  fail  in  a  horse  removed  from  an  old  companion,  or  when  stabled 
alone.  Horses  are  gregarious,  and  often  bear  segregation  badly :  such  a 
case  can  only  be  treated  by  association. 


SECT.   VII. 

STABLING     OF     HORSES. 

The  Stable  itself. 

I  HAVE,  on  this  subject,  avoided  all  topics  but  such  as  are  dii-ectly  con- 
nected with  health,  and  which  consequently  fall  within  the  province  of  the 
veterinarian.  Other  matters,  which  properly  belong  to  the  groom,  are  pur- 
posely omitted,  as  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the  Work.  The  stabling 
of  horses,  as  it  is  wholly  a  deviation  from  nature,  so  it  paves  the  way  for 
the  attack  of  disease ;  and  the  higher  this  artificial  system  is  carried,  so 
much  the  more  is  the  liability  incurred.  A  stable  should,  therefore,  be 
regulated  on  principles  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  confines  the  animal, 
yet  allows  of  the  free  use  of  all  his  functions.  One  of  these  principles,  and 
one  in  general  too  little  attended  to,  is  to  have  it  sufficiently  airy  although 
moderately  warm.  It  is  justly  supposed  that  warmth  is  congenial  to  horses, 
particularly  of  the  blood  kind,  as  being  originally  natives  of  a  warm  climate ; 
but  this  opinion  may  be  carried  too  far,  for  we  must  be  aware  that  the  horse 
is  native  to  all  temperate  climates,  and  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that 
continual  Crossings  have  altered  much  of  the  original  exotic  peculiarities, 
and  have  fitted  this  animal  for  an  extended  residence.  We  may  with  pro- 
priety allow  something  more  for  the  full  blood  horse,  which  does  not  bear 
the  abstraction  of  due  warmth  with  equal  impunity  as  those  of  a  more 
mixed  breed,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  best  bred  horses 
are  occasionally  seen  in  the  most  degrading  servitude,  and  exposed  to 
scanty  fare  and  wretched  housing,  as  though  they  had  wholly  lost  their 
exotic  dependenciesr  Our  game  fowls,  although  original  descendants  from 
the  poultry  of  thceast,  are  now  indigenous  and  equally  hardy  with  any  other 
of  the  featner  tribe.  The  beautiful  cameliajaponica,  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  live  only  in  a  green-house,  succoured  by  artificial  heat,  will  now  bear 
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exposure  to  the  rigours  of  a  British  winter  without  doors :  and  the  blood- 
horse,  or  eastern  variety,  experience  shews,  does  not  require  more  heat  for 
the  single  purposes  of  life  than  any  other.     We  say  simple,  because,  as  it 
may  possibly  be  argued,  that  greater  warmth  is  necessary  to  the  forced  con- 
dition of  the  racer  than  to  any  other  variety  of  cultivated  horses,  yet  even 
this  would  not  invalidate  the  assertion  that  to  overheating  our  horses  much 
injury  results.     We  have  ample  proof  that  to  confined  stables,  where  the 
same  air  is  re-breathed  over  and  over,  and  where  the  enervating  effects  of 
unnatural  heat  are  always  present,  we  owe  many  of  the  diseases  which  swell 
the  veterinary  catalogue,  and  which  is  fully  proved  by  the  trifling  ailments 
which  befal  those  that  are  seldom  or  never  confined.     It  is  well  known,  that 
since  the  full  ventilation  of  our  cavalry  stables,  inflamed  lungs,  grease,  and 
glanders  are  infinitely  decreased.     Are  not  the  animal  inhabitants,  of  almost 
every  description,  of  the  east  confined  in  their  bulk  ?  and  if  not  equally  con- 
fined in  their  energies,  are  not  their  lives  shortened  by  the  agencies  of  a 
torrid  zone  ?  and  can  we  expect  our  own  animals  to  ripen  into  bulk,  to  foster 
into  strength  and  activity,  and  to  push  life  to  its  utmost  verge  by  the  self 
same  means  (unnaturally  applied  also)  which  retard  it  in  other  climes  ?     Is 
it  not  alike  repugnant  to  judgment  and  experience  to  expect  to  keep  animals 
in  health  that,  from  stables  heated  to  more  than  sixty  degrees,  and  warmly 
clad  also,  are  first  stripped,  and  then  at  one  exposed  to  a  temperature  at  the 
freezing  point  ? — and  yet  such  is  the  daily  fate  of  thousands  of  our  best  sad- 
dle and  carriage  horses.     It  will,  perhaps,  be  argued,  that  exercise  makes 
up  with  them  the  deficiency  of  the  heat  and  clothing  they  have  left ;  and 
such  might  be  the  case,  were  they  to  be  constantly  in  exercise  when  out : 
but  how  often  do  the  finest  carriage  horses  wait  for  hours  exposed  to  the 
cold  ?  how  often  are  horses  bathed  in  perspiration  seen  loitering,  while  the 
hounds  are  retrieving  a  lost  scent  ?     Nor  are  saddle  horses,  however  valua* 
ble,  exempt  from  the  same  treatment.     If  it  be  granted,  that  this  unnatural 
heat  be  not  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  health  of  even  the  full-bred  or 
eastern  variety  of  horse,  now  he  is  domesticated  with  us,  what  benefits,  it 
may  be  asked,  are  really  gained  by  the  continuance  of  this  system  so  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  ?     To  this  query,  the  only  reply  that  presents  itself  is, 
that  the  benefits  gained,  appear  to  be  the  satisfying  a  sophisticated  taste  for 
an  appearance  wholly  unnatural  to  the  animal.     It  is  contrary  to  nature  to 
expect  or  desire  to  see  a  horse  with  a  perfectly  sleek  and  glossy  coat  in 
winter  in  any  clime,  but  in  our  own  particularly :  for  here  Nature  provides 
specifically  for  the  rigours  of  her  wintry  blasts,  by  giving  a  long  warm 
exterior  covering :  to  avoid  which  provision,  we  invert  her  order,  and  keep 
up  a  tropical  climate  by  heat  and  clothing ;  under  which  treatment,  the  con- 
stitution, not  being  subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  provides  a  cover- 
ing suited  only  to  the  climate  the  stable  represents.     But  when  they  are 
removed  from  this  unnaturally   heated  temperature,  and  enter  on   their 
work,  it  is  evident  they  at  once  enter  a  new  climate,  rigorous  in  itself,  and 
rendered  still  more  so  by  being  forced  into  it  naked  and  deprived  of  both 
natural  and  artificial  clothing:  under  which  treatment,  can  it  be  wondered 
that  they  become  subject  to  disease  ?  and  that  they  are  not  still  more  so,  is 
attributable  only  to  that  wise  provision  of  Nature  in  giving  capability  to 
resist  ordinary  changes  of  temperature;  but  this  capability  being  unfor- 
tunately not  dways  present,  as  iu  debility,  constitutional  predisposition,  &c. 
the  worst  consequences  often  ensue. 

The  hecU  of  a  well-regulated  stable  should  be  graduated  by  a  thermo- 
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meter,  for  our  feelings  are  but  a  feeble  guide  to  our  judgment  in  measuring 
temperature.  It  would  be  well  that  the  stable  heat  should  seldom  reach, 
but  never  exceed,  55  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  winter,  or  65  in  summer.  In 
racing  stables  Darvill  recommends  62  degrees  as  the  winter  maximum,  and 
58  to  60  degrees  as  the  winter  maximum  in  the  hunting  stable.  The  best 
hacks  require  about  the  same  temperature  ;  at  least  such  is  usually  the 
warmth  kept  up  for  their  respiration.  To  renew  the  air,  every  stable  should 
be  well  ventilated ;  and  such  ventilation  should  be  as  near  the  ceiling  or  top 
of  the  stable  as  possible,  as  the  impure  air  ascends.  The  ventilators  some- 
times seen,  which  revolve  quickly  on  their  own  centres,  are  not,  I  think, 
good,  because  they  occasion  a  draught  of  air ;  for  which  reason  likewise 
windows  should  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  open  directly  on  either  the  front 
or  rear  of  the  house,  but  their  opening  should  be  so  managed  that  the  cur- 
rent of  air  received  should  be  directed  upwards  towards  the  ceiling.  Thus 
formed,  they  admit  air,  but  without  any  strong  current  being  directed  on  the 
body  of  the  horses.  We  have  in  our  own  stables  encouraged  free  venti- 
lation by  means  of  one  or  more  tubes  or  funnels,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  stable,  let  into  the  ceiling,  presenting  below  a  larger  end  of  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  square,  which,  as  it  ascends,  narrows  at  its  summit  to  about 
four  or  five  inches ;  and  then  passes  out  at  the  roof  of  the  building,  having  a 
raised  cup  over  its  top  to  prevent  the  wet  from  descending.  Light  appears 
essentially  necessary  to  a  stable:  the  exit  from  a  dark  one  must  be  a  painful 
stimulus  to  the  eyes  of  the  horse,  and  his  imperfect  vision  makes  him 
startlish  and  irritable.  Dark  stables  are  supposed  to  encourage  feeding ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  but  the  horses  of  eastern  countries  eat  most  during 
the  night.  It  sdso,  it  is  thought,  induces  them  to  lie  down  more.  The 
greatest  encouragement  to  the  latter  is  a  loose  box,  and  to  the  former  air, 
exercise,  and  soft  water.  Stables  should  be  well  ceiled,  and  that  very 
closely :  when  this  is  not  the  case,  not  only  does  the  dust  from  the  haylofl 
fall  on  the  horse,  but  it  frequently  enters  his  eyes ;  and  the  impure  air, 
eomposed  of  nitrogen  and  ammoniaical  gases,  which  always  ascends,  lodges 
in  the  hay  above.  In  fact,  it  would  be  better  that  both  the  hay  and  com 
should  be  altogether  removed  from  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  ammoniacal 
effluvia  of  the  stable,  and  be  only  brought  to  the  animals  as  they  are  wanted. 
Partial  draughts  of  air  in  a  stable  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  extremely 
injurious  to  horses :  a  very  lofty  ceiling  without  an  upper  story  is  the  best 
preventive  to  this.  Narrow  stalls  are  also  very  prejudicial  to  horses ;  strains  in 
the  back  are  often  occasioned  by  them ;  and  whenever  a  stall  is  less  than  six 
feet  wide,  the  groom  should  have  peremptory  orders  never  to  turn  the 
horse  out  of  it,  but  always  to  back  him  out.  Bars  or  bails  are  also  objec- 
tionable, from  the  ease  with  which  horses  may  play  with  and  kick  each 
other  over  them,  and  likewise  because  it  is  seldom  that  horses  cat  alike  in 
point  of  quickness ;  and  thus,  when  they  are  separated  by  bars  only,  the 
slowest  eater  gets  robbed  of  his  food. 

The  acclivity  of  the  generality  of  stalls  is  also  a  very  serious  objection  to 
them,  for  they  occasion  a  horse  to  stand  unequally,  and  an  undue  proportion 
of  weight  is  thrown  on  the  hinder  extremities :  the  declivity  also  puts  the 
flexor  tendons  of  both  the  hind  and  fore  legs  on  a  continual  stretch,  and  by 
it,  probably,  many  horses  are  injured.  The  smallest  possible  slope  only 
should  be  allowed :  neither  is  the  central  grating  a  remedy  for  this  inconve- 
nience; for  it  not  only  is  useless  as  regards  mares,  but  it  is  rather  injurious, 
because  it  retains  the  urine,  which  thus  continues  to  difiuse  at  every  moment 
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tke  efflavia  it  should  be  so  much  our  study  to  avoid.  It  is  much  better  that 
each  stall  ahoold  be  furnished  with  a  gating  placed  over  a  small  drain  at  the 
foot  of  the  stall,  which  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  carry  off  the  urine  or 
washings  from  each  horse  into  one  common  out-door  cesspool,  so  perfectly 
ieeared  against  the  access  of  the  external  air,  that  injurious  exhalations  may 
not  pan  up  through  the  g^tings. 

There  is  much  contrariety  of  opinion  relative  to  the  propriety  of  permit- 
ting  horses  to  stand  during  the  day  on  litter ;  and  there  are  cogent  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it.  Litter  entices  horses  to  lie  down  even  during  the 
day,  which  relieves  fatigue,  and  is  consequently  favourable  to  the  recovery  of 
Oiver-Btrained  limbs ;  it  also  prevents  an  uneven  or  hurtful  pressure  on  the 
f«et  when  it  is  cobble-paved.  On  the  other  hand,  gross  feeding  horses  are 
apt  to  eat  their  litter,  which  is  not  desirable.  It  is,  likewise,  too  apt  to  retain 
the  urine,  and  thereby  to  generate  the  acrid  salts  we  have  described.  Con- 
stantly standmg  on  straw  makes  many  horses'  legs  swell,  which  is  proved  by 
removing  it,  when  such  legs  in  most  cases  immediately  return  to  their  pro- 
per siae :  the  warmth  and  moisture  retained  in  it,  likewise,  are  very  apt  to 
occasion  eracks  and  swelled  legs.  Litter  retained,  is  probably  injurious  to 
the  feet  also ;  for  if  horn  has  a  tendency  to  contract  by  the  application  of 
heat,  the  horn  of  the  feet,  being  placed  so  many  hours  within  it,  must  be 
subjected  to  this  additional  stimulus  to  contraction.  In  my  own  stables 
no  litter  is  ever  suffered  to  remain  under  the  fore  feet  during  the  day: 
on  the  contrary,  the  horses  stand  on  the  bare  bricks,'  which  in  summer 
are  watered  to  make  them  more  cool.  Behind,  a  little  straw  is  strewed, 
because  horses  are  apt  to  kick  and  break  the  bricks  or  disturb  the  cobbles 
with  dieir  hinder  feet,  and  because,  when  no  g^tings  exist,  or  no  slope  is 
present,  the  litter  thus  placed  sucks  up  the  moisture  of  the  urine,  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  hinder  feet,  which  are  more  liable  to  thrushes 
than  contraction.  A  moveable  manger  is  a  preventive  to  the  taking  on  the 
habit  of  crib-biting  and  wind-sucking :  sloping  racks  are  also  injurious,  by 
encouraging  the  fall  of  hay-seeds  into  the  eyes,  as  I  have  seen  happen  fre- 
quently. Hay-racks  shoidd,  on  the  contrary,  be  upright,  and  by  no  means 
so  much  elevated  from  the  ground  as  they  usually  are :  by  this  undue  ele- 
▼ation  the  horse's  neck  is  put  continually  on  the  stretch ;  which  being  a 
total  departure  from  the  natural  posture  in  which  the  horse  seeks  his  food, 
is  Ukely  to  be  punished,  in  common  with  all  artificial  habits,  by  congestion 
of  the  head,  or  other  ill  consequences. 

The  bos  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  good  stable ;  indeed  it  may, 
with  great  propriety,  form  a  part  of  the  stable;  and  I  would  advise 
that,  whenever  a  new  one  be  erected,  so  to  frame  it,  that  every  standing 
may,  by  having  a  moveable  partition,  be  readily  made  into  a  distinct  and 
separate  box.  It  would  be  well  were  in-door  horses  more  generally  accus* 
tomed  to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  boxes  than  stalls :  boxes  are  advan- 
tageous to  the  jaded  horse,  by  encouraging  him  to  lie  down  during  the  day: 
they  are  advantageous  to  the  idle  horse,  by  encouraging  him  to  exercise  him- 
self. By  means  of  boxes,  the  evils  of  long  frosts  to  the  hunter  are  avoided; 
and  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  freedom  is  relished  by  alL  A  loose  box 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  stable  is  also  a  valuable  appendage  to  a  gentle- 
man's establishment :  it  may  thus  with  impunity  be  the  receptacle  of  a  con- 
tagious case.  The  detached  box  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  cooled  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  or,  when  neces- 
sary, to  be  made  as  warm  as  requisite  for  some  cases  of  sickness.     No  pro- 
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jections  should  be  allowed  in  its  walls  to  hurt  the  hips  in  cases  of  falling  from 
weakness,  staggers,  &c.  It  should,  also,  have  a  grate  in  the  centre  commu- 
nicating with  an  outer  cesspool,  with  a  general  slight  bearing  of  the  flooring 
to  the  gyrating :  into  a  large  box  of  this  description  every  horse  taken  up 
from  gprass  should  be  first  put,  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  worst  colds  to 
which  horses  are  liable,  which  are  those  caught  on  the  sudden  remove  from 
a  cool  into  a  heated  temperature. 

The  summering  of  hunters  seems  so  connected  with  the  subject  of  boxes, 
18  well  as  with  the  health  of  a  most  valuable  variety  of  our  horses,  that  I 
feel  constrained  to  take  some  notice  of  it  in  this  place.  Of  late  years  our 
sporting  works  have  teemed  with  conflicting  testimonies  in  favour  of  oppo- 
site plans  of  keeping  hunters  during  the  summer  months.  The  long  prac- 
tised method  was,  after  some  preparation,  to  turn  them  out  to  grass,  there  to 
remain  until  the  commencement  of  autumn :  and,  without  due  consideration, 
no  plan  would  seem  so  consonant  with  nature,  and  therefore  none  so  likely 
to  restore  the  overstrained  organs  to  their  original  state.  But  a  more  critical 
examination  of  the  subject,  and  the  collation  of  facts,  will  perhaps  set  the 
matter  in  rather  a  different  point  of  view.  It  has  long  been  observed  that  a 
horse  that  has  been  stabled  for  many  years,  and  then  turned  out  to  grass, 
seldom  thrives ;  on  the  contrary,  he  usually  loses  flesh  and  condition,  al- 
though the  pasture  in  which  he  is  placed  may  be  of  the  most  luxuriant  kind. 
It  has  been  noticed  also,  by  intelligent  trainers,  that  race-horses,  after  being 
turned  out,  never  ftgain  ftilly  recover  that  speed  they  had  previously  exhi- 
bited. It  is  likewise  equally  remarked  on,  that  in  hunters  which  have  been 
completely  summered  abroad,  it  has  been  found  very  difficult,  and  oft;en  im- 
possible, to  restore  them  to  their  fiiU  condition  unUl  much  of  the  hunting 
season  has  passed  by.  Neither  are  these  facts  at  all  irreconcileable  with 
sound  philosophy :  a  long  course  of  artificial  treatment,  combining  as  it  does 
an  over-heated  atmosphere,  stimulating  food,  warm  clothing,  with  the  effects 
of  exertions  g^radually  forced  on  the  animal,  until  they  far  exceed  in  intensity 
and  duration  the  natural  maximum ;  all  these  may,  and  certainly  do,  alter 
the  constitution,  by  introducing  new  habits  and  new  wants ;  and  thus  altered, 
the  body  cannot  without  much  force,  and  without  some  injury,  be  again 
completely  naturalized :  on  the  contrary,  that,  being  once  fiiUy  subjected  to 
this  kind  of  domestication,  it  will  not  bear  at  the  will  of  the  owner  to  be  let 
down  and  wound  up  again  like  a  spring.  But  as  it  required  much  care  and 
much  artifice  to  mould  the  constitution  and  organs  into  a  capacity  for  this 
unnatural  condition,  and  these  unnatural  exertions ;  so  it  appears  that  it  is 
only  by  a  uniform  continuance  of  the  same  means,  that  such  condition  and 
sucn  exertions  can  be  with  certainty  insured  when  called  for  by  the  owners. 
In  other  words,  from  the  nature  of  the  horse  we  now  use,  and  what  is  re- 
quired of  him  in  following  our  present  breed  of  fox-hounds,  it  is  found  best 
to  preserve  through  the  summer  as  much  as  possible  of  that  condition  for 
exertion  which  the  end  of  the  hunting  season  left  him  with. 

It  is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  first  tried  the  plan  of  summering  his 
hunters  altogether  within  the  stable,  with  little  variation  in  their  treatment ; 
by  which  it  is  asserted  their  condition  was  fully  preserved,  and  that,  by  this 
means,  his  horses  entered  on  their  hunting  season  in  fiill  *  windy  speedy  and 
hottom'  Others,  to  avoid  thb  extreme,  have  soiled  their  hunters  in  the 
stable,  or  have  given  carrots ;  and  some  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  have 
pursued  the  in-door  summering,  not  in  stables,  but  in  loose  boxes.  Still,  in 
all  these  cases,  regular  exercise  is  required,  or  the  feet  must  suffer,  or  the 
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hones  are  apt  to  become  pursive,  thick-winded,  roarers,  or  broken-winded ; 
but  be  it  remembered  that,  if  such  exercise  is  too  severe,  then  the  wear 
on  the  limbs  continues  the  deterioration  which  the  hunting  season  had 
brought  on.  But  if  a  sportsman  had  one,  two,  or  three  hunters  only,  and 
would  use  them  gently  every  day  as  hacks,  he  might  then  summer  them 
in  this  way  without  injury,  provided  they  had  not  suffered  previously  from 
strains  or  foot  lamenesses ;  in  which  cases  absolute  rest  would  of  course  be 
requisite.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  from  all  this,  that  a  medium  plan,  which 
should  combine  the  renovating  effects  of  air,  mild  exercise,  moisture  to  the 
feet,  and  the  relaxant  effects  of  grass,  might  be  followed  with  much  more  pro- 
priety and  hope  of  general  advantage  than  either  total  turning  out  on  grass, 
or  total  confining  within  on  hay. 

The  box  summering  ofhuntei's,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  this  kind,  and  con- 
sists in  allowing  each  hunter  his  liberty  in  a  loose  box,  having  ffy  wire  case- 
ments and  closed  doors  during  the  day,  in  which  he  is  to  be  moderately  fed 
with  com  and  hay.     At  night,  unless  it  be  stormy  or  very  cold,  he  might 
be  turned  out  into  a  small  sheltered  paddock  which  should  afford  only  a 
short  bite  of  upland  grass,  of  which  an  acre  is  sufficient  for  each  horse ;  but  not 
more  than  two  or  three  should  be  together,  to  avoid  violent  racing  about 
amongst  them,  and  other  accidents.     When  the  field  is  eaten  quite  bare,  a 
simiUu'  plot  may  be  substituted ;  but,  in  all  cases,  an  open  shed  within  each 
field,  independent  of  the  boxes,  should  afford  a  refuge  against  accidental 
storms  and  rain.    At  an  early  hour  every  morning  the  hunter  should  be  taken 
to  his  box,  from  whence  he  is  not  again  to  come  out  until  the  evening,  unless 
a  very  favourable  gloomy  day  offers  itself.     Carrots  may  be  substituted 
for  pa^  of  the  com  and  hay  with  advantage  in  stable  summering ;  which 
variation,  and  many  others,  will  present  themselves,  and  prove  beneficial, 
when  the  true  principles  on  which  the  subject  should  be  considered  form  the 
basis  of  the  determination.     The  treatment  of  the  feet  during  this  period 
must  be    regulated  by  circumstances:    one    or  two   quiet   horses,   used 
to  each  other,  may  be  allowed  to  range  together  without  removing  the 
hinder  shoes ;  but  it  is  always  a  safer  plan  to  take  them  off^  unless  the 
ground  be  very  hard,  or  the  box  be  paved.     This  latter  circumstance  can 
always  be  obviated,  by  allowing  these  boxes  to  be  covered  over  either  with 
tan,  sod,  or  other  soft  matter :  but  boxes  expressly  built  for  this  particular 
purpose  would  be  better  altogether  unpaved ;  in  which  case,  to  avoid  dust, 
and  to  keep  the  flooring  cool,  it  might  be  moderately  watered  every  morn- 
ing.    The  fore  feet  may  be  tipped,  particularly  if  at  all  inclined  to  contrac- 
tion ;  or  should  they  become*hard,  hot,  and  dry,  such  means  must  be  made 
use  of  as  the  medical  parts  of  the  Work  direct,  under  diseases  of  the  feet* 
The  general  state  of  the  horse  ought  abo  to  be  attended  to,  particularly  his 
bowels,  that  they  do  not  become  costive ;  and  the  skin  also,  that  it  do  not 
become  hide-bound  or  eruptive,  or  that  a  short  dry  cough  may  not  steal  a 
march  unobserved  on  him.     The  careful  and  intelligent  groom  must  watch 
over  the  health  of  his  in-door  summered  horses  with  vigilance,  and  alter  his 
plan  according  to  circumstances  ;  but  the  still  more  prudent  owner  would  do 
well  to  have  them  inspected  weekly  by  a  well-informed  veterinary  surgeon. 

Of  Horse  Provender. 

The  feeding  of  horses  forms  the  most  essential  part  of  their  treatment, 
and  falb  necessarily  within  the  province  of  the  veterinarian ;  whose  expert- 
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ence  will  teach  him,  that,  from  a  non-observance  of  nature,  and  a  want  of 
consideration  of  the  internal  oeconomy  of  the  animal  organs,  many  danger- 
ous errors  are  committed  in  this  essential  matter,  which  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  guard  against  and  warn  the  attendants  from.  In  the  food  of  horses  we 
are  apt  to  locate  our  notions  to  the  matters  around  us,  without  considering 
that  every  country  has  its  peculiar  products,  from  which  the  materia  diete- 
tiea  of  horses  are  gained.  In  some  very  sterile  countries,  horses  are  forced 
to  subsist  on  dried  fish.;  and  in  many  others,  animal  matters  are  given  as 
edibles — as  milk  in  Arabia — flesh  bails,  eggs,  broth,  &c.  in  India,  and  other 
parts  where  a  natural  or  accidental  scarcity  of  proper  esculent  vegetable 
matter  occurs.  The  food  of  horses  may  be  divided  into  the  natural  and 
artificial,  and  also  into  the  dry  and  moist ;  but  the  various  matters  compos- 
ing it  are  best  examined  by  considering  them  under  the  leading  heads  of 
herbage^  green  and  dry ;  grain,  and  varieties  ;  which  latter  are  composed,  of 
substances  that  embrace  the  principles  of  both  these,  as  pulse,  roots,  fruits, 
mixtures,  and  cooked  or  partially  digested  food.  Of  herbage^  the  principal 
18  grass,  of  which  many  varieties  are  known  among  agriculturists;  which 
are  eaten  by  horses  either  in  a  succulent  and  moist,  or  in  a  dried  state, 
under  the  name  of  hay.  The  principal  hay  food  of  our  racers,  hunters,  and 
hacknies,  is  however  formed  from  meadow  grass,  of  which  the  upland  is  by 
far  the  best.  Clover,  rye,  sainfoin,  lucem,  vetches  or  tares,  and  melilot, 
are  also  formed  into  hay  for  agricultural  horses,  or  as  a  change  for  the 
others.  Of  these  latter  it  is  customary  to  form  a  stable  food  in  their  green 
state,  which  is  called  Moiling'  a  horsty  and  is  found  highly  useful  in  cases  of 
morbid  condition,  dry  coughs,  chronic  affections  of  grease  and  farcy,  &c 
Ac. ;  but  great  care  is  necessary  to  procure  it  fresh,  and  to  prevent  its  heat- 
ing. "  In  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  leaves  of  various  kinds,  as  vines,  limes, 
&c.  &C.  are  collected,  and  given  both  green  and  dry.  In  Holland,  a  parti- 
cular reed  flag  is  used  in  the  same  way.  In  Hungary,  the  dyer's  wood  figatis 
Hnctoria)  is  used  for  horses;  and  as  it  affords  Uiree  or  four  crops  a  year,  it 
may  be  always  collected  fresh  and  green.  In  many  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  leaves  and  smaller  twigs  of  the  acacia  are  so  employed  likewise. 
In  India,  as  the  indigenous  grasses  mostiy  grovr  to  an  enormous  height,  and 
contain  but  littie  nutriment,  so  numerous  other  vegetable  substitutes  are 
made  use  of,  the  principal  of  which,  however,  are  farinaceous.  In  many 
parts  of  the  European  continent,  fiirse  or  whin  is  used,  in  districts  where 
grass  is  scarce,  and  is  found  to  form  an  excellent  food  both  for  horses  and 
cattle  of  all  kinds.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  crushing,  and,  when  not  so 
done,  by  degrees  both  horses  and  asses  learn  io  do  it  for  themselves  with 
their  feet. 

He^  is  dried  herhaget  made  by  cutting  the  various  glasses,  and  occa- 
sionally other  vegetable  matters  during  their  fruiting  and  seeding  processes ; 
when,  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  sun*  and  air  a  proper  time,  they 
are  then  collected  into  large  masses  called  ricks,  where  a  certain  degree  of 
fermentation  takes  place  before  the  vegetable  matter  of  which  they  are  com- 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  aroma  of  plants  is  dissipated  by  drying  in  the 
sun ;  and,  as  this  aromatic  oil  forms  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  stomach  to  digest  the 
hardened  substance,  it  would,  in  such  case,  be  better  were  hay  (whenever  it  could  be  done) 
made  in  the  shade.  It  would  probably  still  ftirther  add  to  its  qualities,  if  it  could  be  made 
wholly  without  light  also.  In  preparing  plants  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  we  have  full 
proof  that,  thus  dried,  their  active  properties  are  greatly  increased.  Digitalis  so  gathered, 
II  one-third  stronger  than  when  dried  in  the  sun. 
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posed  becomes  wholesome  or  nutritious,  or  before  it  receives  such  altera- 
tion as  fits  it  for  resisting  further  decomposition  and  decay.  The  judicious 
management  of  this  fermentative  process,  it  is  evident,  must  form  a  very 
Important  feature  in  agriculture.  Pursued  to  a  proper  extent,  the  remain- 
ing moisture  acting  on  the  farinaceous  parts,  as  the  seeds,  by  the  united  aids 
of  the  external  temperature  and  the  internal  heat  evolved  during  the  pro- 
cess, the  whole  mass  is,  as  it  were,  malted,  and  sugar  is  produced.  Pushed 
beyond  this,  the  hay  becomes  carbonized  or  mow-burnt,  its  nutritious  pro- 
perties are  lessened,  and  its  noxious  qualities  increased*.  Fortunately  for 
agriculturists  and  their  beasts,  salt,  sprinkled  with  such  hay,  renders  it  both 
palatable  and  innoxious.  Many  substitutes  are  occasionally  used  for  hay : 
in  our  own  country,  wheat,  barley,  oat,  rye,  and  other  straws  are  used ;  but 
straw  serves  more  to  distend  the  stomach,  and  to  mix  with  other  matters, 
than  to  nourish  alone.  Horses  will,  hpwever,  when  at  rest,  live  on  it.  In 
some  parts,  dried  fern,  in  others  reed  flags,  dried  leaves,  small  branches  or 
twigs  collected  and  dried,  are  so  used.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  tops  of  the 
sugar-cane  are  stacked  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  straw  of  the  Zea  maize,  or 
guinea  com,  is  likewise  so  employed. 

Horsemen  are  not  agreed  on  the  subject  of  the  properties  of  hay  as  a  food 
for  horses ;  some  holding  it  very  cheap,  others  lauding  it  to  the  skies.  If 
these  animals  can  be  supported  by  it,  of  which  there  is  ample  proof,  it  must 
have  sufficient  nutritious  properties :  but  will  it  do  so  under  great  and  acce- 
lerated exertion  ?  The  answer  is,  no.  Hay,  to  support  life  even,  must  be 
taken  in  great  quantities :  much  time  must  be  allowed  to  digest  it^  and  much 
water  to  furnish  gastric  maceration  for  it  in  the  stomach.  AH  these  circum- 
stances are  directly  against  those  uses  of  the  horse  to  which  luxury  and  the 
wants  of  commerce  have  applied  him,  particularly  the  lighter  varieties. 
Among  these,  therefore,  hay  is  more  used  as  a  condiment,  or  as  we  use  our 
vegetables,  to  increase  the  bulk  of  aliments  to  a  healthy  distention  of  the 
stomach ;  and,  as  such,  very  little  of  it  is  actually  necessary  where  horses 
are  put  to  extreme  exertion ;  for  their  artificial  life  appears  best  maintained 
by  condensed  nutriment,  as  grain.  In  some  posting  and  fast*coach  stables 
hardly  any  hay  is  allowed,  as  uselessly  distending  the  stomach.  These  are 
the  extreme  cases :  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  uses  to  which 
we  apply  the  horse  will  best  dictate  the  quantities  of  either  provender; 
bearing  it  in  nund,  that  horses,  like  ourselves,  vary  constitutionally,  some 
being  more  readily  and  more  simply  nourished  than  others. 

The  grain  used  for  horses  is  of  various  kinds,  and  possesses  different 
degrees  of  nutriment,  according  (as  is  supposed)  to  the  various  proportions 
of  gluten,  sugar,  and  farinaceous  matter  they  contain :  but  a  graduated  scale 
of  these  components  has  not  been  found  to  throw  much  light  on  their  rela- 
tive powers  of  animalization  ;  nor  can  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  organic 
life  be  ever  found  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  chemical  principles. 
Grain  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  support  of  those  animals  whose  sto- 
machs being  small,  muscular,  and  partly  cuticular,  approach  the  nature  of 
the  gizzard  or  food-pouch  of  the  gaUinaceous  tribes.  Such  animals  are  hence 

*  Mr.  Clark  has  ar^ed,  that  as  the  scythe  knows  no  distinctions,  so  with  the  others 
some  noxious  herbs  are  levelled ;  and  to  this  cause  he  attributes  some  evils  in  feeding  on 
hay  :  but  surely  the  ingenuity  here  is  greater  than  the  probable  truth.  The  same  instinc- 
tive powers  of  selection  enable  the  horse  to  refuse  that  which  is  noxious,  whether  green 
or  dry,  as  we  see  by  his  wasting  particular  portions  of  his  fodder,  and  which  are  alwayt 
selected  portions — ^for  no  other  well-fed  horse  will  eat  them. 
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called  g^nivorous,  in  distinction  to  the  graminivorous,  or  grass-eating,  of 
which  the  horse  family  is  the  most  prominent  instance ;  and,  although  the 
vegetable  stalk  will  furnish  bare  existence,  yet  it  is  from  the  nutritious  qua- 
lities of  the  fruit  or  seed  that  he  is  best  supported.  In  South  Britain,  oats 
are  almost  exclusively  used  as  horse  grain.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has,  from 
analyzation,  supposed  them  to  contain  74>8  parts  of  nutritious  matter  out  of 
1000;  and  it  is  probable  the  proportions  are  justly  computed.  Wlient, 
which  he  states  by  the  same  inquiries  to  contain  955  parts  out  of  1 000,  ca- 
pable of  auimalization,  must,  according  to  him,  afford  much  more  nutriment, 
which  agrees  with  observation ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  seldom  used  for 
such  purposes,  except  on  particular  occasions ;  and  then  generally  as  bread, 
in  which  form  it  is  a  most  convenient  condensed  medium  for  recruiting 
strength,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  horses  which  are  *  tired  off'  their  appe- 
tiUy  and  whose  digestions  are  weakened  by  over-exertion.  JBarley  is  more 
frequently  given  to  horses  than  wheat ;  and  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Sir  H.  Davy,  it  contains  920  parts  out  of  1000  of  nutriment :  it  is,  therefore, 
if  the  laws  of  organized  life  exactly  tally  with  chemical  rules,  more  nutri- 
tious, though  less  used,  than  oats :  made  into  bread,  it  is  sometimes  given, 
and  still  more  frequently  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  malt,  where  its  nutritious 
qualities  are  heightened  by  the  sugar  evolved.  Barley  appears  to  have  been 
Uie  principal  ingredient  in  the  horse  food  of  the  ancient^  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
tinent, barley  and  straw  are  still  very  commonly  made  use  of  instead  of  oats 
and  hay. 

In  the  West  Indies,  maize,  or  guinea  com,  is  likewise  given  to  horses.  In 
Holland,  and  many  parts  of  Germany  and  Norway,  buckwheat  is  made  into 
a  black  bread,  with  which  they  are  fed.  On  the  use  of  grain  as  a  horse 
provender  among  us,  custom  and  experience  have  set  their  stamp  ;  but  there 
are  some  facts  that  the  young  veterinarian  should  bear  in  mind.  All  grain, 
when  new,  is  less  nutritious,  and,  like  grass,  is  apt  to  scour :  time  corrects 
this ;  and  thus  oats  and  beans  of  some  months  old  are  are  to  be  preferred 
to  such  as  are  new.  When  circumstances  force  new  grain  on  us,  its  noxious 
properties  may  be  avoided  by  heat :  thus  new  grain  should  be  kiln-dried 
before  it  is  made  use  of.  Oats  also  should  be  plump  in  the  grain,  heavy  in 
the  hand,  and  thin  in  the  hull.  For  racers  and  hunters  they  should  be  well 
winnowed  to  free  them  from  dust,  and  screened  to  clear  them  from  the  thin 
grains,  loose  hulls,  and  tailings.  There  are  also  other  edibles  that  are  used 
with  advantage,  particularly  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  a  necessity 
to  relax  the  deteriorating  influence  of  hide-binding. 

Carrots  stand  foremost  on  this  list,  and  hardly  too  much  can  be  said  on 
their  excellent  qualities.  They  appear  particularly  favourable  to  condition, 
as  the  skin  and  hair  always  look  well  under  their  use :  they  are  highly  nu- 
tritious, as  we  know  from  the  fat  accumulated  when  they  are  used.  We  do 
not,  however,  as  some  do,  advocate  their  use  for  our  hunters.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  bruised  oats  they  agree  well  with  all  horses  not  employed  on  fast 
work.  In  the  Museum  Rusticum  is  an  account  of  two  hunters  fed  with  car- 
rots and  small  loaves  made  of  barley  and  oatmeal  mixed  ;  and  these  horses 
were  said  to  be  the  pride  of  the  field.  We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  this, 
but  we  should  strongly  object  to  ride  a  valuable  hunter  a  sharp  burst  with  a 
pack  of  well-bred  foxhounds  on  such  dieting  as  this.  It  is  true  that  agri- 
cultural horses  may  be  thus  supported,  or  by  sweet  parsneps,  Swedish  turnips, 
and  other  edibles  in  which  sugar  abounds.  Potatoes  have  likewise  been 
successfully  tried  as  food  for  agricultural  horses,  but  they  have  been  usually 
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given  cooked.  Fruits^  as  gourds  and  sweet  potatoes,  in  America  ;  figs  and 
chestnats  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  apples  in  some  parts  of  France ;  and  numer- 
ous other  fructified  exotics,  are  occasionally  employed  also  as  food  for  horses. 

Mixtures  of  several  kinds  are  in  use  as  horse  food  among  agriculturists, 
and  they  possess  many  advantages.  They  are  economical ;  they  can  be  va- 
ried to  every  taste,  and  also  to  almost  ever}'  purpose,  whether  cooling  as  an 
alterative,  or  stimulating  as  a  tonic.  Although  mixed  food  is  principally  in 
use  among  farmers,  post-masters,  and  waggon-keepers,  yet  it  would  be  be- 
neficial if  its  advantages  were  more  widely  extended.  Among  the  mixtures 
which  form  what  is  called  manger-feeding,  one  of  the  best  is  from  a  chaff 
composed  of  one  part  of  the  very  best  hay,  and  two  parts  of  clean  whcaten 
straw :  to  three  bushels  of  this  mixture  add  one  bushel  of  bruised  oats.  It 
is  of  essential  consequence  that  the  oats  be  well  bruised,  not  ground,  but 
completely  flattened  by  a  proper  machine  made  for  the  purpose.  When 
whole  oats  are  used,  the  grains  are  apt  to  slip  between  the  chaff  in  mastica- 
tion,  and  perhaps  one  half  of  it  thus  proves  useless.  If  economy  to  the 
owners,  and  advantage  to  the  animals,  were  generally  studied,  corn  would 
seldom  be  given  without  being  bruised.  To  horses  under  great  exertion,  the 
stomach  must  participate  in  the  weakness  of  the  whole,  and  such  animals  are 
often  too  much  fatigued  to  masticate  their  food  properly ;  but  by  bruising,  the 
work  is  partly  done  for  both  organs.  My  experience  among  my  own  horses, 
and  my  inquiries  among  those  to  whom  I  have  recommended  the  bruising 
their  com,  convince  me  that  one-third  is  gained  by  the  practice*.  Of  the 
mixed  food  I  have  described,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  pecks  may  be  given 
daily,  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse  and  the  extent  of  his  exertion.  In 
this  manger  feeding,  little  or  no  hay  is  requisite ;  by  which  means  horses 
who  work  hard  are  enabled  to  lie  down  and  rest,  instead  of  wearying  their 
already  tired  limbs  by  standing  through  half  a  night  to  eat  hay.  When  the 
chaff  used  is  made  of -clover  instead  of  meadow  hay,  it  proves  more  palatable 
to  horses,  and  is  thought  more  nutritious  also:  but  for  horses  travelling 
quick,  that  with  meadow  hay  is  to  be  preferred.  In  very  many  cases  of  horses 
in  moderate  work,  carrots  thinly  sliced  with  chaff  may  be  substituted  for  corn, 
provided  the  quantity  be  doubled  or  trebled,  and  this  with  additional  ad- 
vantage to  the  health  and  condition  of  the  animals  in  moderate  work.  These 
mixtures  are  particularly  used  in  farm  stables,  with  benefit  to  the  horses  and 
to  the  owners  ;  but  without  bran  they  often  prove  heating  and  binding. 

Cooked  food  is  now  much  used  by  practical  agriculturists  for  horses,  and 
very  favourable  accounts  of  its  advantages  appear.  The  articles  used  are 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and  parsneps.  To  a  weakened  digestion  arising 
from  very  severe  work,  food  in  sufficient  quantities,  thus  already  reduced  to 
chyme  without  the  labour  of  mastication,  may  be  very  important ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Curwen  remarks,  the  time  gained  for  rest  by  the  use  of  this  food  is  a 
very  important  feature  in  the  plan.  A  horse,  he  observes,  will  consume 
nearly  six  hours  in  eating  a  stone  of  hay,  whereas  he  will  eat  a  stone  of 
steamed  potatoes  in  twenty  minutes.     It  is  also  in  favour  of  this  food,  that 

•  The  good  effects  of  bruising  of  oats  are  well  .exemplified  in  a  letter  from  an  intelligent 
officer  in  the  India  service  to  J.  Curwen,  Esp.  M.P.,  published  by  him  in  his  Treatise  on 
Live  Stock.  During  a  season  of  extreme  scarcity  in  India,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  fa- 
mine-hunted wretches  to  follow  the  English  camp,  and  to  draw  their  principal  subsistence 
from  the  grains  of  com  extracted  from  the  excrement  of  the  horses.  So  little  comminu- 
tion do  those  grains  suffer  which  do  not  pass  under  the  teeth,  that  they  vegetate  afterwards 
readily.  Some  birds,  we  know,  draw  a  great  part  of  their  subsistence  from  grain  extracted 
from  dung. 
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horses  arc  almost  always  found  disposed  to  lie  down  soon  after  eating  it ;  the 
reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the  sudden  distention  of  the  stomach 
disposes  the  horse,  as  it  does  all  other  animals,  to  sleep.  The  use  of  salt,  as 
a  condiment  to  the  food  of  horses,  as  well  as  of  homed  cattle,  is  every  day 
gaining  ground.  In  France  and  Switzerland  it  is  now  very  generally  em- 
ployed :  for  riding  horses,  three  or  four  ounces  per  day  are  mixed  with  their 
food :  and  for  large  draught  horses  five  or  six  ounces.  -The  animals  bo- 
come  extravagantly  fond  of  it,  thrive  well,  and  are  freed  from  much  of  their 
liability  to  disease  by  its  means. 

From  the  foregDing  examination  of  this  matter,  it  may  be  gained,  that,  by 
following  the  dictates  of  Nature  as  closely  as  circumstances  will  allow,  we 
shall  best  fulfil  her  intentions  in  the  preservation  of  the  animals  entrusted  to 
our  care :  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  art  must  also  be  counteracted 
by  art ;  and,  as  luxury  and  commerce  have  introduced  artificial  habits  and 
exertions,  as  well  among  our  animals  as  ourselves,  so  these  must  be  taken 
into  the  account  It  is  one  thing  to  argue  on  the  requisites  to  keep  horses  in 
health  simply,  and  another  to  describe  the  processes  by  which  they  are  to  be 
enabled  to  undergo  services  to  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  are  never 
likely  to  be  called.  Commensurate  with  their  exertion,  therefore,  must  be 
the  food  given  them,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  If  the  work  be  simply 
laborious,  all  that  is  requisite  is,  that  the  food  be  sufficiently  nutritious :  the 
bulk  whereby  such  nutriment  is  gained,  is  not  a  matter  of  import ;  but  if  such 
exertions  are  to  be  combined  with  accelerated  progression,  as  in  our  racers, 
hunters,  &c.  &c«,  it  is  evident  that  such  feeding  is  best  adapted  to  the  end 
required  which  contains  much  nutriment  in  the  smallest  space,  which  in- 
creases the  durability,  or  aids  by  bracing  the  animal  fibre,  and  heightens 
courage  by  increasing  the  nervous  irritability.  Such  intentions  are  found 
to  be  best  fulfilled  by  a  full  allowance  of  old  grain,  in  preference  to  any 
other  mode  of  feeding  at  present  known.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that,  al- 
though experience  has  fully  proved  this,  in  all  cases  where  the  exertions  are 
extreme ;  yet  that  it  has  also  occasionally  led  to  another  evil,  by  introducing  a 
plan  of  treating  all  horses  of  value  alike.  Thus,  most  of  the  hacknies  and  the 
carriage  horses  of  the  wealthy,  &c.are  accustomed  to  be  fed,  not  as  though  their 
exertions  were  moderate,  but  as  though  they  were  unceasing ;  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  themselves,  and  to  the  destruction  of  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  com. 
To  thousands  of  such  horses  at  least  one-third  of  their  hay  and  com,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  might  be  advantageously  abstracted :  this  opinion  is  not  lightly 
formed,  but  is  the  result  of  many  years*  observation,  experiment,  and  inquiry. 

Watering  of  horses  is  a  part  of  their  dietetics  that  is  not  of  trifling  im- 
port. All  horses  prefer  soft  water,  and  it  proves  the  most  wholesome ;  in- 
deed, so  partial  are  they  to  it,  that  a  muddy  chalky  pond  is  an  irresistible 
lure  to  every  horse.  It  is  not  a  good  custom  to  warm  the  water  generally 
for  horses;  but  it  is  still  worse  to  give  them  water  just  drawn  from  a  pump 
or  well ;  and  particularly  in  summer,  when  such  water  is,  comparatively, 
colder  than  in  winter ;  and  when  the  horse  is  probably  much  hotter  from  exer- 
cise, clothing,  &c.  As  some  horses  drink  quicker  than  others,  it  is  more 
proper  to  give  them  their  water  in  the  stable  than  at  a  pond,  where  they 
often  drink  immoderately.  The  quantity  given  should  be  regulated  by  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  the  perspiration  brought  on  by  exercise,  the  nature  of 
the  food,  &c.  &c.  Under  severe  exercise,  more  is  always  required,  and  in 
summer  also.  In  common  cases,  a  large  horse  requires  rather  more  than 
the  half  of  a  large  stable  pail,  and  that  twice  in  the  day :  at  night  a  full  pail 
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should  be  allowed,  making  in  all  three  waterings.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  abstinence  from  water  increases  the  wind  or  vigour ;  on  the  contrary, 
many  diseases  are  encouraged,  particularly  inflammatory  ones,  by  this  de- 
privation. If  it  were  the  custom  to  place  water  within  the  reach  of  the 
animal,  he  would  be  found  to  drink  more  frequently,  but  less  freely,  than 
when  watered  according  to  the  usual  method.  Restraint  in  this  particular, 
when  journeying,  is  barbarity  itself;  and  is  fatal  to  the  appetite,  to  the 
spirit,  and  to  the  temper  of  the  animal.  Horses  should  never  be  gallopped 
after  drinking ;  it  is  the  frequent  cause  of  broken  wind ;  nor  should  they 
have  much  water  given  before  eating:  but  on  a  journey,  when  the  animal  is 
very  thirsty,  give  three  or  four  quarts ;  then  feed ;  and  when  the  food  is 
partly  eaten,  allow  a  little  more  ;  and  afterwards  the  remainder  of  the  quan- 
tity intended,  which  in  hot  weather  should  be  liberal.  A  necessary  caution 
is,  that  after  exercise  the  horse  be  brought  into  the  stable  cool.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  passing  from  a  cold  atmosphere  into  a  warm  one  will  give 
cold,  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  removing  from  a  warm  into  a  cold 
situation.  But  when,  unavoidably,  a  horse  is  brought  home  very  hot,  he 
should  not  be  hung,  as  is  often  the  case,  by  the  bridle  at  the  door  till  he  get 
cold ;  he  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  walked  about  until  he  has  become  cool. 
The  legs,  in  very  dirty  or  cold  weather,  may  be  with  propriety  washed  within 
the  stable ;  but,  unless  they  be  rubbed  dry  afterwards,  it  would  be  far  better 
not  to  wash  them  at  all.  In  cases  where  fears  are  entertained  on  this  head, 
it  is  a  safer  plan  to  rub  off  the  loose  dirt  with  a  very  soft  broom,  and  then  to 
wisp  them  till  dry ;  after  which  it  is  proper  to  rub  off  the  remaining  dust  con\- 
pletely.  The  feet  should,  however,  be  always  washed  on  a  return  from 
exercise,  and  carefully  picked  out.  It  remains  to  add,  that  much  of  what  I 
have  inserted  on  the  feeding  of  horses  may  not  agree  with  the  opinions  of 
the  out-and-out  hard  riders  of  the  present  day.  The  plan  of  dieting  offered, 
and  the  practices  recommended  have,  however,  stood  the  test  of  very  many  of 
our  great  breeders  and  best  sportsmen  ;  and  we  are  sure  that,  could  the  animals 
themselves  reason  on  the  subject,  we  should  engage  their  suffrages  also. 

D^ressingj  or  grooming. — The  process  of  dressing  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
my  province  to  describe :  it  is,  however,  certainly  better  to  be  done  without 
the  stable,  in  warm  weather,  to  avoid  the  dust  settling  on  the  other  horses, 
and  on  the  food  also.  The  dandriff,  or  scurf,  which  is  removed  by  the 
currycomb,  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be 
a  very  useful  addition  to  hay  or  corn  ;  neither  can  it  prove  a  very  acceptable 
guest  to  the  eyes  of  the  other  horses.  In  currying  of  horses,  let  me  plead  for 
the  animals :  let  me  hint  to  the  groom,  that  while  he  cannot  bear  the  slightest 
touch  under  his  arm,  or  at  the  bottom  of  his  foot,  or  within  his  neck,—  no, 
not  from  the  sweet  hand  of  the  dairy  maid, — he  should  remember  what  some 
ticklish  horses  suffer  under  the  currycomb.  Let  him  then  think  of  himself,* 
and  not  mistake  this  distressing  feeling  for  vice.  Mild  wisping  with  a  hair 
cloth  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  fine-coated  horse ;  and  as  much  of  this  as 
can  be  given  without  disturbing  the  temper  or  distressing  the  feelings,  is 
good ;  for  friction  is  exercise,  and  therefore  most  salutary.  The  legs  are 
always  benefitted  by  this  process,  but  after  fatiguing  exercises,  they  are 
more  particularly  so. — There  are  three  intentions  answered  by  dressing 
horses :  it  cleans  them  from  dust  and  dirt ;  it  counteracts  the  artificial  state 
of  long-continued  rest  and  inactivity  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  confine- 
ment, by  exciting  the  circulation ;  and,  lastly,  it  gives  a  beauty  and  sleekness 
to  the  coat.     Grooms  usually  consider  only  the  latter  intention  ;  and,  as 
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dressing  requires  much  labour,  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  such  means  as 
produce  a  sleek  smooth  coat  without  the  exertion ;  and  this,  experience  tells 
them,  is  best  effected  by  hot  stables  and  heavy  clothing.  Idleness  is  the 
principal  agent  in  this  substitution ;  but  which,  to  give  it  a  hold  on  the  good 
opinion  of  their  masters,  grooms  assert,  and  horsemen  believe,  adds  wonder- 
fully to  the  health,  and  greatly  increases  the  useful  qualities  of  a  horse. 
They  often  likewise  add  another,  and  if  possible  greater  evil,  by  a  continued 
use  of  heating  spicy  matters  under  the  name  of  cordials  :  by  these  the  sto- 
mach is  irritated  to  an  undue  sympathy  with  the  skin  and  hair,  which  is  done 
by  internal  as  well  as  external  heat ;  but  would  be  as  readily  effected  (as 
respects  the  appearance  of  the  animal,  and  infinitely  more  so  as  regards  his 
strength  and  nonliability  to  disease)  by  moderate  heat,  regular  exercise,  and 
long-continued  friction.  Friction  is  equally  beneficial  with  a  brush  as  a 
currycomb  ;  and  to  a  very  delicate  skin,  or  in  autumn,  when  the  coat  is  always 
thin  and  about  to  change,  it  is  nmch  more  so.  To  the  legs,  as  already  re- 
marked, friction  is  of  peculiar  importance ;  they  should  be  well  rubbed  by 
the  groom  on  his  knees,  having  a  wisp  of  straw  in  both  hands,  and  the  leg 
between  the  two.  The  dressing  of  horses  is  certainly  not  only  a  salutary 
but  a  necessary  part  of  their  treatment ;  it  should  nevertheless  be  practised 
more  mildly  than  it  usually  is  by  the  generality  of  grooms  and  ostlers. 

Clothing, — Afler  what  has  been  offered,  it  will  not  be  expected  I  shall 
say  much  :  if  horses  were  allowed  to  live  less  artificially,  nothing  but  a  body- 
sheet,  attached  by  a  loose  roller,  would  be  seen  in  our  stables ;  and  these 
only  as  preventives  to  the  teazing  of  flies,  or  settling  of  dust.  But  as  rapid 
locomotion  is  required  of  all  blood-like  horses,  so  warm  clothing,  which  acts 
on  the  coat  by  keeping  up  a  free  perspiration,  and  renK>ving  all  obstructions 
to  its  close  apposition,  is  necessarily  employed.  To  this  end,  a  kersey  sheet 
and  qimrter-piece  are  used  in  winter  for  hacknies  and  carriage  horses;  a 
hood  and  breast-piece  are  added  for  racers,  and  also  for  many  of  our  high- 
bred hunters,  and  even  fancy  hacks. 

Clipping  of  Horses. — Of  late  years  a  custom  has  become  somewhat 
prevalent  of  clipping  off  all  the  long  hair  of  such  horses  as  naturally  get  a 
rough  winter  coat,  under  every  circumstance ;  as  well  as  of  such  horses  as, 
being  taken  in  too  late,  will  not  readily  shed  theirs  by  all  the  efforts  of 
grooming,  or  the  temperature  of  a  heated  stkble. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fashion  of  preserving  the  short  summer 
coat  during  the  rigours  of  a  British  winter,  by  an  extraordinary  temperature, 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  but  those  who  wish  to  preserve  appearances  argue  on 
its  real  advantages  also.  Plorses,  with  truth  they  observe,  with  long  coats 
sweat  easily,  but  dry  with  great  difficulty ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  certainly 
break  out  again  long  after  they  have,  by  care,  become  apparently  dry ;  which 
» second  sweat  sometimes  gives  cold,  and  always  weakens  a  tender  or  hard 
worked  horse.  There  is  here  some  argument ;  but  when  we  find  one  of  the 
warmest  advocates  for  the  custom  asserting  *  that  a  short  coat  is  not  only 
less  liable  to  give  cold  than  a  long  one,  and  is  warmer  also,  because  it  lies 
closer  to  the  skin,'  we  are  completely  posed,  and  constrained  to  believe  Dame 
Nature  to  be  a  bit  of  a  simpleton  if  such  be  really  the  case.  I  have  already 
allowed  that  a  glossy  coat  is  more  ornamental  than  a  rough  one  ;  but  I  have 
shivered  to  see  the  staring  hair  of  the  sleekest  of  the  high-bred  hunter, 
when  a  fault  has  suddenly  checked  us  after  half  an  hour's  burst,  at  nearly 
full  speed :  and  I  have  then  thought  the  little  difference  in  appearance  be- 
tween the  long  and  the  short-coated  hardly  compensated  for  the  unnatural 
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condition.  Were  I,  however,  compelled  to  choose,  I  would  prefer  clipping 
my  horse,  and  then  keeping  in  a  temperate  stable,  to  that  of  forcing  his  coat 
from  off  his  body  by  intense  heat.  When  clipping  is  practised,  a  kersey  rug 
and  hood  should  be  worn  for  a  day  or  two,  both  in  doors  and  out :  after  that, 
a  linen  hood  and  sheet  may  be  used  to  exercise  in,  for  two  or  three  days 
more,  when  the  usual  habits  and  clothing  of  the  horse  may  be  resumed. 
Unnatural  as  the  process  is,  it  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  with  only 
moderate  caution,  horses  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  change.  Mr.  Ap- 
perley,  b^tt«r  known  under  the  cognomen  of  Nimrod,  shines  on  this  subject ; 
and,  as  he  is  a  known  experimentalist,  his  dicta  are  worthy  of  being  attended 
to.  He  is  the  more  to  be  attended  to  also,  because  he  offers  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  most  of  his  statements,  and  is  daily  making  converts  to  them. 

The  FeeU — The  feet  are  always  an  object  of  particular  attention  with 
every  prudent  horseman,  and  every  careful  groom.  Every  morning  thoy 
should  be  picked  and  examined,  to  observe  whether  the  shoes  be  fast ;  what 
state  they  may  be  in ;  whether  the  clenches  be  not  raised,  so  as  to  cut  the 
horse ;  and  that  the  heels  tt^f  shoe  do  not  press  on  the  foot.  Where  the 
feet  grow  fast,  the  shoes  o^PV  to  be  removed  once  in  three  weeks,  whether 
they  be  worn  out  or  not :  a  want  of  attention  to  this  particular  is  the  ruin  of 
many  horses;  ignorant. grooms  supposing  that,  because  the  shoes  are  yet 
good,  the  hoof  wants  no  alteration.  The  moment  a  foot  becomes  too  high, 
it  begins  to  contract.  In  hot  weather,  particularly  when  the  feet  are  na- 
turally dry  and  hard,  they  should  be  stopped  every  night,  Clay  stopping,  by 
getting  hard  and  dry,  is  not  good  ;  cow  dung,  or  even  horse  dung,  is  a  much 
better  one,  and  it  is  rendered  still  more  so  if  a  small  quantity  of  tar  be  put 
into  it.  If  the  hoofs  become  brittle,  not  only  stop  them,  but  dress  them 
throughout  the  upper  surface  with  the  softening  mixture  directed  among 
stoppings  in  the  Matei'ia  Medica,  There  have  been,  of  late,  many  con- 
trivances to  imitate  the  natural  moisture  of  the  grass  to  the  under  surface  of 
horses*  feet.  Mr.  Cherry's  footpads  are  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and 
deserve  attention.  I  would  further  recommend,  that  all  the  litter  be  removed 
from  under  the  fore  feet  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ;  and  if  such  feet 
should  be  naturally  of  the  hard,  dry  kind,  or  shew  any  tendency  to  contract, 
wet  that  part  of  the  stall  with  water,  and  wrap  also  some  thick  pieces  of 
cloth  which  have  been  dipped  in  water  round  the  hoof. 

Carefully  pick  the  feet  after  exercise :  without  this  examination,  a  stone 
may  press  on  the  sole,  or  a  nail  may  remain  inserted  in  the  frog,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  animal.  Inquire  of  the  smith  the  convenient  time  for  a  horse  to  be 
shod :  horses  sometimes  remain  many  hours  in  a  cold  shop,  exposed  to  the 
tricks  or  brutality  of  persons  around ;  but  by  suiting  this  operation  to  the 
convenience  of  the  shoer,  it  can  be  attended  to  immediately.  After  a  long 
journey,  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  pull  off  the  shoes,  and  turn  the  horse  into 
a  loose  place  with  plenty  of  litter  under  him.  It  recovers  the  feet  very  fast ; 
for  horses  suffer,  like  ourselves,  from  their  feet  becoming  heated  and  tender 
in  hot  weather,  or  under  severe  exercise,  and  that  when  no  real  disease  exists 
in  them  beyond  the  present  tumefaction  and  congestion. 

When  also  a  horse  returns  hot  from  exercise,  his  saddle  must  have  ab- 
sorbed a  large  quantity  of  moisture :  without  care  this  will  remain  damp ; 
and  if  put  on  in  this  state  the  next  day,  it  will  very  frequently  give  cold :  the 
same  often  happens  from  the  body-clothes,  and  even  from  the  girths,  when 
fhcy  have  been  put  by  wet. 
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Exercise. 

Nothiug  is  go  convincing  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  exercise  to  auimaU 
as  their  love  of  play  in  a  state  of  nature ;  from  which  natural  act  we  likewise 
infer,  that  it  is  much  more  necessary  to  the  young  and  to  the  robust,  than 
to  the  old  and  weakly :  this  remark  should  influence  our  domestic  manage- 
ment of  horses.  We  confine  our  horses  not  only  to  have  them  at  our  immo- 
diate  call,  but  to  bring  them  into  particular  states,  which  are  artificial.  Both 
commerce  and  luxury  have  united  to  produce  this  close  keeping ;  and  nature, 
to  keep  pace  with  it,  has  introduced  numerous  diseases,  unknown  in  the  ori- 
ginal state :  these  it  is  our  duty  to  counteract  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power 
by  regular  and  judicious  exercite,  when  the  ordinary  work  of  the  animal  docs 
not  supply  it. 

Commerce  and  luxury  have  not  only  taught  us  to  confine  our  horses,  but 
they  have  forced  us  also  to  the  artificial  system  of  high  and  luxurious  feed- 
ing, to  supply  an  tinnaftira/ quantity  of  irritafajMlK  (commonly  called  courage 
and  spirit),  which  enables  them  to  coniinu^^  unnatural  exertions  fre- 


quently required  of  them.  High  feeding,  therefore,  has  its  share  in  giving 
a  tendency  to  disease,  which  these  continued  exertions  counteract,  and,  as 
long  as  they  are  so  continued,  horses  do  not  materially  suffer :  but  there  are 
times  when  wo  do  not  want  to  employ  our  horses ;  and  yet  we  wish  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  to  be  able  to  serve  us  when  we  do  want  their  exertions :  and 
it  is  at  this  time  they  frequently  suffer ;  for  the  necessity  of  exercise  pro- 
portioned to  their  food  is  not  sufficiently  considered,  or  the  time  cannot  be 
spared,  or  servants  neglect  them ;  and  thus  the  horse  becomes  pursivc,  that 
is,  he  accumulates  fat,  his  legs  swell,  his  heels  crack,  and  at  length  become 
greasy ;  all  which  must  necessarily  be  the  case :  for  the  receipts  of  the  con- 
stitution being  great  by  the  high  feeding,  so  the  outgoings,  by  ])erspiration, 
&C.  &c.  ought  to  be  large  likewise ;  and  it  follows  that,  if  the  secretions  do 
not  find  their  natural  vents,  they  \^ill  find  themselves  artificial  ones. 

The  muscles  are  composed  of  fibres,  having  a  contractile  ])ower,  by  which 
all  the  motions  of  the  body  are  performed.  These  fibres  act  best  when  they 
are  placed  parallel,  or  in  a  right  line,  to  each  other ;  but  it  is  not  always  that 
they  are  so  placed.  Every  one  has  seen  beef,  where  the  fleshy  fibres  (which 
form  the  muscles  of  the  ox)  were  so  interspersed  with  fat  as  to  throw  these 
fibres  out  of  their  rectilinear  course.  It  must  be  just  the  same  with  fat 
horses ;  and  their  muscles,  therefbre,  having  their  fibres  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  fat,  cannot  at  these  times  act  to  advantage,  or  with  their  due 
degree  of  contractility.  The  absorbents  of  the  body  are  acted  on  by  various 
stimuli;  exercise  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  these,  and  by  its  means  fat 
horses  are  made  lean :  when,  however,  the  exercise  is  only  ordinate  and  in 
due  proportion,  it  does  not  emaciate  the  animal  by  wholly  removing  the 
adipose  matter;  it  merely  takes  it  up  from  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  and 
places  it  where  there  is  less  pressure ;  so  that  the  horse,  if  well  fed,  still  con- 
tinues lusty,  but  the  fat  becomes  more  advantageously  disposed  of.  Exercise 
enlarges  the  muscles,  for  Nature  endeavours  to  become  equal  to  her  wants ; 
therefore,  when  horses  or  dogs  are  trained  for  hunting  or  racing,  they  should 
have  regular  and  long-continued  exercise.  Exercise  improves  the  wind,  by 
promoting  an  absorption  of  the  surrounding  fat  from  the  viscera  of  the  chest, 
and  thus  allows  the  lungs  to  expand  uninterruptedly :  it  also  enlarges  the  air 
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cells  of  the  lungs  themselves ;  and  hence,  by  imbibing  more  air,  the  animal 
can  remain  longer  between  his  inspirations. 

To  give  rules  as  to  what  quantity  of  exertion  is  necessary,  we  should 
consider  the  age,  constitution,  and  mode  of  feeding.  A  young  horse  re- 
quires more  exercise  than  an  old  one ;  but,  if  he  be  very  young,  it  must  then 
be  neither  very  fatiguing  nor  very  long  continued.  Some  colts  are  observed 
to  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  breaker  with  windgalls  or  splints,  from  ex- 
treme and  long-continued  exercise.  A  full-fed  horse  should  have  his  ex- 
ercise continued  for  a  considerable  time :  if  it  be  given  once  a  day  only,  not 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  is  requisite ;  if  twice  a  day,  which 
is  most  natural  and  proper,  it  may  be  an  hour  each  time.  Horses  exercising 
should  be  first  walked  a  considerable  way ;  they  then  may  be  gently  trotted, 
and,  if  intended  for  hunting  or  racing,  they  may  be  also  moderately  gal- 
lopped  :  but,  under  any  circumstances,  the  exercise  should  finish  with  a  walk 
of  sufficient  lengUi  to  bring  the  horse  in  cool  and  inirritable  from  the  vivify- 
ing effects  of  arduous  exertion.  More  is  dependent  on  this  than  is  usually 
taken  into  account :  when  a  horse  returns  vivid  and  fiery,  it  is  ten  to  one 
but  he  and  the  groom  quarrel.  It  is  evidently  not  my  intention  to  offer  any 
instruction  relative  to  what  is  called  training  ;  I  am  only  treating  of  exercise 
as  necessary  for  health.  Many  valuable  horses  are  spoiled  by  servants  ex- 
ercising them :  it  is  not  unusual  with  these  gentry  to  gallop  their  horses 
against  each  other ;  and  a  horse  frequently  gets  more  severe  exercise  in  one 
hour's  work  with  the  servant,  than  in  a  week's  riding  of  the  master's :  to 
prevent  this,  horses  should  either  be  exercised  within  sight  of  the  house,  or 
on  some  road  where  they  may  be  now  and  then  seen  by  some  one  interested 
in  the  management ;  or,  what  is  far  better,  such  a  groom  only  should  be 
employed  as  will  do  his  duty  faithfully  without  looking  after.  This  gallop- 
ing against  time,  or  against  each  other,  produces  heat  and  thirst  in  both 
horses  and  grooms :  the  latter  to  slake  their  own,  resort  to  the  public  house, 
where  half  an  hour  is  spent  in  drinking,  and  that  while  the  shivering  animals 
stand  at  the  door.  The  time  now  lost  must  be  made  up  by  another  gallop, 
and  the  horses  are  returned  to  the  stable  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  by  which 
they  frequently  contract  serious  indisposition ;  which  is  still  more  likely  to 
happen  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  washed  with  cold  water,  and  then 
permitted  to  dry  at  leisure  ;  and  this,  it  may  be  observed,  is  always  a  bad 
custom,  for  the  heat  and  moisture  united,  encourage  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  legs,  and  occasion  swelling,  and  often  grease.  A  horse,  there-  . 
fore,  should  be  brought  home  after  his  exercise  as  cool  as  possible,  and,  if 
washed,  he  should  be  carefully  rubbed  dry.  Friction  itself  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  species  of  artificial  exercise,  and  as  the  best  substitute  for  it ;  and 
whenever,  therefore,  circumstances  prevent  exercise,  as  frosts,  lameness, 
&c.  &C.  a  greater  share  of  hand-rubbing  should  be  made  use  of. — As  the 
prevention  of  disease  is  better  than  the  cure,  so  it  is  greatly  to  our  interest 
to  attend  to  stable  management  in  all  the  particulars  detailed.  By  frequent- 
ing their  stables,  masters  become  interested  in  the  personal  comfort  of  their 
horses,  and  a  new  pleasure  opens  itself  to  them.  Nor  are  the  horses  them- 
selves unmindful  of  this,  but  amply  repay  such  attention  by  becoming  per- 
sonally attached  to  such  masters,  and  much  more  willing  and  obedient  to 
them.  This  is  exemplified  in  borrowed  horses,  which,  though  enjoying  and 
deserving  the  reputation  of  excellent,  are  frequently  found  by  the  borrower,  . 
sluggish,  wilful,  and  often  vicious. 

We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  some  of  our  readers  may  object  to  the  ex- 
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tent  and  circumstantiality  of  this  first  portion  of  our  work.  Some  may  think 
that  they  need  not  the  information  offered,  and  others  that  the  room  taken 
up  would  have  been  better  occupied  by  a  more  am])le  thenipoutic  detail. 
We,  however,  opine  that  instruction  offered  on  the  treatment  of  domestic 
animals  in  health  will  lead  to  a  more  ready  detection  of  their  diseased  states, 
and  to  a  more  successful  metliod  of  combatting  them. 
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SECT.  VIII.  -J 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.        '  ^-^ 

Anatomy  teaches  the  structure,  functions,  and  economy  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  animal  fhune.  It  appears  both  convenient  and  systematic  to 
consider  it  under  the  several  heads  of 

OSTEOLOGY,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  BONES 

SYNDESMOLOGY LIGAMENTS 

MYOLOGY MUSCLES 

BURSALOGY    MUCOUS  CAPSULES 

ANGIOLOGY     VESSELS 

NEUROLOGY   NERVES 

ANDENOLOGY    GLANDS 

SPLANCHNOLOGY    VISCERA 

HYGROLOGY   FLUIDS. 

In  the  following  detail  I  have,  throughout,  blended  the  functions  of  the 
parts  with  their  formation;  the  one  illustrating  the  other,  and  both  being 
essential  to  the  art  it  is  the  object  of  the  work  to  teach. 

OSTEOLOGY. 

Bones  are  hard,  white,  insensible  bodies,  which  sustain  the  soft  parts,  and 
form  the  base  of  the  animal  machine.  They  are  composed  of  earth,  carti- 
lage, and  membrane.  The  membrane  appears  first  formed,  into  which  car- 
tilage is  deposited  :  gradually  the  arteries  pour  out  within  the  centre  of  each 
bone  the  earthy  mattery  until  the  whole  is  completely  consolidated.  This 
consolidation  does  not  take  place  in  all  the  bones  until  the  full  grovrth  of 
the  animal ;  neither  are  the  stages  of  osseous  evolution  alike  in  each  bone, 
those  becoming  soonest  ossified  whose  use  could  be  least  dispensed  with ; 
and  thus,  also,  the  evolution  of  the  bones  in  the  indigent  tribes,  as  kittens, 
puppies,  &c.  is  less  perfect  at  birth  than  in  the  foal,  lamb,  calf,  or  others, 
who  have  to  make  exertions  as  soon  as  bom.  The  bones  of  the  horse  are 
much. harder  than  those  of  man,  and  consequently  stronger.  The  deposit 
of  earthy  matter,  and  the  consequent  consolidation  of  their  substance,  ap- 
pears to  be  hastened  by  any  thing  that  permanently  quickens  the  circulation, 
by  occasioning  a  more  speedy  separation  of  the  earthy  parts  from  the  blood : 
it  is  thus  that  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  come  to  perfection  sooner 
than  those  of  the  northern  regions.  But  by  pretematurally  hastening  the 
earthy  deposit  in  the  bones  we  check  their  growth ;  thus,  horses  early  and 
severely  worked,  never  arrive  at  their  full  size.  Pressure  likewbe  appears 
to  assist  ossification  ;  parts,  therefore,  long  exposed  to  it,  as  the  cartilaginous 
ends  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  ossify  from  the  pressure  of 
the  saddle  or  heavy  burdens.  To  unnatural  pressure  we  also  attribute  the 
^putting  out*  of  splints  and  spavins  in  young  horses  which  have  been  too 
early  and  too  hard  worked. 

The  earthy  matter  of  bones  is  continually  changing  by  means  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, which  remove  it,  and  the  arteries  which  replace  it  Its  quantity 
also  depends  on  the  wants  of  the  animal  and  the  stimulus  applied :  in  the 
full-bred  horse,  therefore,  the  bones  will  be  found  more  solid  than  in  the 
bulky  lower  bred  varieties.  The  cavernous  pari  of  a  bone  is  lined  by  a  mem- 
brane, called  the  internal  periosteum^  which  retains  the  medulla  or  marrow 
in  its  cells  :  the  bones  have  also  an  external  periosteumy  or  outer  covering 
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see  Stfndesmology ) >  The  medullary  cavities  have  the  effect  of  dinuiusihiiinr 
e  weigiit  of  bones  without  weakening  them.  Bones,  though  furnished  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  have  little  sensibility,  except  under  inflammatiuii, 
to  which  they  are  very  liable  in  the  horse ;  at  least  to  that  kind  which  pro- 
duces exostosis.  The  varieties  in  the  form  of  bones  have  occasioned  their 
division  into  cylindrical,  flat,  spherical,  and  irregular.  They  are  furnished 
with  cavities  and  eminences :  the  cavities  arc  glense,  or  narrow  and  shallow ; 
cotylaB,  or  deep  and  wide :  they  have,  also,  pits,  furrows,  notches,  fossae, 
sinuses,  foraminsB,  &c.  The  eminences  are  epiphyses,  whose  use  is  oflen  to 
increase  the  surface  of  attachment  of  tendons,  or  to  remove  their  axis  far- 
ther from  the  centre  of  motion :  apophyses  are  parts  added  to  a  large  bone. 
Processes  form  themselves  into  a  caput  or  head,  or  a  cervix  or  neck  :  a 
rough  one  is  a  tuberosity,  and  others  are  called  mastoid,  styloid,  &c. :  protu- 
berant brims  are  called  supercilia,  &c.  &c.  Bones  articulate  with  each  other 
cither  by  diarthrosis,  or  separated  articulation ;  or  by  synarthrosis,  or  con- 
joined articulation.  Symphysis  is  also  a  species  of  articulation  which  takes 
place  through  the  medium  of  another  body,  as  cartilage,  ligament,  &c. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  I. 

HEAD. 

a,  6»  c,  df  OS  frontis.  Only  one  can  be  seen  ;  the  sagittal  suture  which  divides  them. 
and  which  also  unites  the  pair,  is  exactly  in  front  of  the  head  ;  a,  the  coronal  sutiure  ;  he  - 
tween  a  and  6,  the  orhitar  apophysis,  with  the  supra-orhital  foramen  on  it ;  6,  tlie  portion 
of  the  frontal  forming  the  orhit :  d^  the  portion  uniting  it  with  the  malar  and  palatine 
bones ;  ^,/,  parietal  bone ;  e,  its  junction  with  the  occipital  by  the  lambdoidal  suture ; 
gt  h,  t,  k,  occipital  bone ;  g,  occipital  protuberance ; .  A,  its  cuneiform  proccess ;  i,  tlie  con- 
dyloid process  received  into'the  atlas ;  Ar,  the  pteregoid  process,  one  peculiar  to  the  horse. 
/,  m,  Temporal  bone,  the  squamous  portion  is  seen  just  above  the  zygomatic  arch ;  joined 
to  the  parietal  by  the  squamous  suture ;  /,  the  petrous  portion  fonning  the  internal  ear  ; 
M,  the  zygomatic  process  forming  the  zygomatic  arch,  seen  uniting  with  the  orbitar>-  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal,  and  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar,  by  two  sutures ;  »,  malar, 
Jugal,  or  cheek  bones ;  the  daJk  line  immediately  under,  is  the  spine,  which  is  continued 
into  the  maxillary ;  o,  os  lachrymal  is,  ;>, /),  nasal  bones;  q,  r, /,  superior  maxillar>' ;  7, 
the  portion  miiting  with  the  malar  and  palatine  bones  ;  r,  that  uniting  with  the  malar  and 
angular ;  the  triangular  space  shews  a  portion  of  bone  that  is  sQinetimes  fonued  between, 
cafied  OS  triquetra ;  J',  the  inferior  portion  uniting  the  inferior  maxillary ;  between  r  andy*, 
11  seen  the  superior  maxillary  canal.  /,  the  inferior  maxillary  bone ;  u,  p,  /,  m,  maxilla 
posterior,  or  lower  jaw ;  u,  the  branches ;  v,  posterior  maxillary  canal ;  m,  both  above 
passing  under  the  zygomatic  arch. 

VERTEBRiE. 

a,  h,  the  seven  cervical  vertebrae  ;  a,  the  atlas ;  d,  f ,  /,  dentata  or  second  ;  r/,  its  single 
transverse  process ;  r,  its  upper  oblique  process ;  /,  its  ridge  answering  for  a  spinous  pro- 
cess ;  gt  hy  t,  kf  If  m,  »,  thinl  cervical  vertebra ;  gf  its  body  ;  above  the  letter  is  the  hole 
for  the  transmission  of  the  vertebral  arteries  and  veins  ;  t,  Ar,  anterior  and  posterior  trans- 
verse processes  ;  between  h  and  t,  is  a  hole  through  which  tlie  cervical  nerves  pass  ;  /,  an- 
terior protuberance  in  the  body  ;  m,  the  spinous  process  ;  h,  the  upper  oblique  processes ; 
n,  the  lower  oblique  processes;  1,  18,  marks  the  18  dorsal  vertebras  ;  a,  the  body ;  the 
space  between  each  is  filled  by  a  cartilago -ligamentous  substance  ;  6,  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses, articulating  with  the  head  of  each  rib  ;  c,  their  upper  oblique  processes ;  d,  their 
lower  ditto.  1,  5,  the  five  lumbar  vertebrae,  their  transverse  processes  are  very  long,  but 
from  the  fore  shortening  in  the  perspective,  are  not  very  evident  in  the  plate  ;  j:,  j*,  the 
sacrum  composed  of  five  pieces  ;  the  spinous  processes  are  the  only  parts  distinct :  the 
transverse  are  united  into  one  unequal  rough  part ;  1,13,  the  coccygis  or  bones  ot  the 
tall ;  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  are  distinct  only  on  the  first  four  or  five. 

STERNUM,  RIBS,  SHOULDER,  AND  ANTERIOR  EXTREMITIP:s. 

r<,  6,  1,  i),  the  true  ribs ;  10,  18,  tlie  false  ribh ;  a,  the  head  articulating  with  the  trans- 
verse process  of  first  dorsal  vertebra ;  under  is  seen  the  lower  branch  of  the  head  that 
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unitefi  with  the  seventh  cenical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra ;  c,  the  end  that  unites  with  the 
sternum  ;  d,  the  sternum  ;  f,  /,  g,  A,  i,  /,  w,  the  scapula ;  p,  its  neck,  below  which  is  seen 
itis  glenoid  cavity  ;  /,  antea  spinatus  fossa ;  A,  its  spine,  which  in  the  human  ends  in  the 
processus  acromion,  but  here  by  a  tuberosity ;  i,  coracoid  process ;  between  m  and  i,  the 
anterior  costa  ;  /,  between  this  and  e,  posterior  costa  ;  between  m  and  /  is  its  base,  and  the 
line  above  it  marks  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  scapula ;  n,  o,  />,  q, 
humerus  or  arm,  «,  its  cervix,  above  which  is  seen  its  head ;  o,  its  anterior  head,  forming 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  the  horse ;  /b,  its  tuberosity ;  ^,  its 
lower  head;  behind  is  seen  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  olecranon ;  r,  r,  ulna; 
the  upper  part  forms  the  olecranon  or  elbow ;  the  lower  part  is*  united  by  ligamentous 
fibres  to  the  radius;  /,y,  the  radius  ;  1,  2,  3,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7,  the  carpus  or  knee  ;  1,  1,  trape- 
zium ;  2,  2,  scaphoid ;  3,  3,  lunar ;  4,  cuneiform  ;  5,  magnum  ;  6,  unciform ;  7,  trape- 
zoid :  /,  M,  metacarpus,  /,  canon  ;  u,  two  small  metacarpals  ;  v,  great  pastern ;  w,  sessa- 
moids  ;  X,  coronet  bone,  or  little  pastern  ;  y,  coffin ;  2,  navicular  or  nut  bone. 

PELVIS  AND  POSTERIOR  LIMBS. 

rt,  ft,  r,  fij  f,/,  g,  the  two  ossa  innominata ;  a,  ft,  r,  ilium  ;  a,  tuberosity  of  ilium,  form- 
ing the  haunch  or  hip  ;  r,  the  union  with  ischium ;  f,/,  ischium;  g,  gy  pubis ;  and  between 
the  letters,  the  symphysis ;  d,  foramen  thyroideum  ;  /i,  #,  /r,  /,  iw,  femur  or  thigh  bone  ;  A, 
the  cer\'ix,  above  which  is  the  head  received  into  the  acetabulum  of  the  pelvis ;  i,  g^eat 
trochanter;  A-,  the  outer  trochanter;  /,  /,  the  inner  trochanter;  w,  w,  the  anterior,  con- 
dyles ;  w,  //,  the  posterior  ditto ;  />,  p^  semilunar  cartilages  ;  o,  o,  patella  ;  y,  tibia  or  leg, 
commonly  called  the  thigh  ;  r,  fibula  ;  the  tibia  is  seen  terminating  in  its  maleoli,  to  arti- 
culate with  the  tarsus  ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  tarsus  or  hock,  1,  2,  1,2,  calcis,  forming  the 
point  of  hock,  in  man  the  heel ;  3,  4,  astragalus  ;  5,  5,  cuneiform  magnum;  6,  cuboides; 
7,  cuneiform  medium  ;  8,  cuneiform  parvum.  J'yJ'^  /,  /,  metatarsus ;  ^,y,  canon  or  shank  ; 
/,  /,  two  small  metatarsals ;  //,  pastern  ;  v ,  sessamoids ;  «%  coronet  bone  or  lesser  pastern  ; 
jr,  jr,  coifin  ;  y,  nut  or  navicular. 


BONES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

The  osseous  structure  of  the  head  presents  the  bones  of  the  skull,  face, 
and  posterior  jaw,  which  altogether,  form  a  figure  very  different  from  that 
of  the  human  subject,  principally  owing  to  the  elongation  of  the  nose  and 
jaws,  and  the  confined  area  of  the  skull. 

Tlie  Cranium  or  Skull 

Is  composed  of  the  following  bones,  which  are  mostly  united  together  by 
sutures  or  interlacing  of  their  edges.  This  junction  gives  great  strength, 
and  forms  a  vaulted  cavity  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  the  brain. 
The  cranial  bones  are  not  thus  united  until  birth,  or  soon  after  it*. 

The  frontal  bones  (ossa  frontis)  are  situated  at  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  (a,  by  c,  c?,  plate  I),  their  union  forming  a  part  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  and  their  inner  surface  lodging  the  anterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  brain,  while  a  division  of  the  inner  from  the  outer  surface  leaves 
two  cavities,  called  the  frontal  sinuses.  Laterally,  these  bones  are  con- 
nected with  the  malar  by  the  orbitary  process,  their  union  forming  the  zygo- 
matic sutures  ;  inferiorly,  they  join  the  nasal  bones,  and  interiorly  the  eth- 
moid and  sphenoid.     The  orbitar  process  forms  the  greater  orhitar  fossa, 

•  By  tliis  imperfect  union  of  the  foetal  foal's  cranial  bones,  little  obstruction  is  offered 
to  its  expulsion  from  the  womb  ;  for  the  edges  of  the  bones  being  not  yet  consolidated, 
allow  them  to  overlap,  and  thus  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  head.  By  the  number  of  the 
cranial  pieces  a  great  advantage  is  also  gained ;  for  each  bone  growing  distinctly  from  its 
own  centre,  the  general  increase  is  rapid,  to  meet  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  organs  after 
binh. 
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or  cavity  over  the  eye;  in  which  process  f  see  plate  of  skeleton  between  a  and 
b,  bones  of  head  J  is  seen  a  niche  or  hole,  called  the  supra-orbital  foramen, 
giving  passage  to  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  and  to  the  bloodves- 
sels furnishing  the  supercilia  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  parietal,  or  wall-like  bones  fossa  parietaliajy  which  in  the  ox  and 
sheep  form  a  single  mass,  are  placed  between  the  temporal,  frontal,  and  oc- 
cipital bones  :  they  unite  together  by  the  sagittal  suture  :  they  are  connected 
to  the  frontal  by  the  coronal ;  and  laterally,  to  the  temporal  by  the  squa- 
mous sutures.  The  temporal  bones  (ossa  temporum)  are  divided  into  the 
squamous  and  petrous  portions,  which  remain  always  distinct.  Considered, 
a^  they  usually  are,  as  one  pair  of  bones,  each  has  a  single  cavity,  very  irro- 
grular  in  figure,  and  unites  with  all  the  bones  of  the  skull  but  the  ethmoid. 
The  squamous  portion  is  joined  to  the  parietal  by  the  squamous  suture,  and 
has  a  large  peculiar  process,  called  the  zygomatic,  which  contributes,  with 
a  lesser  one  of  the  malar  bone,  to  form  the  zygoma^  or  arch  of  the  cheek : 
nearly  at  the  root  of  this  process  is  a  protuberant  cartilaginous  |cavity,  arti- 
culating with  and  receiving  the  Condyloid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  Within 
the  petrous  portion,  which  is  situated  at  the  root  of  the  outer  ear,  is  a  dis- 
tinct cavity,  forming  the  osseous  hollow  of  the  internal  ear. 

The  sphenoid  (os  sphenoides),  a  very  irregular  bone,  is  connected  with 
the  occipital,  ethmoid,  temporal,  palate  bones,  and  the  vomer,  to  which  it  \^, 
as  it  were,  a  key.  Within,  it  presents  a  cavity  called  sphenoidal  sinus,  com- 
municating with  the  ethmoidal  cells. 

The  ethmoid  (os  ethmoides)  of  the  horse,  a  very  considerable  bone,  is 
situated  under  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal  fosssB,  between  the  frontal  and 
sphenoidal  bones,  and  is  made  up  of  numerous  cells  of  very  irregular  figures 
and  direction,  which  are  all  lined  witl]  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  communi- 
cate with  the  frontal  sinuses,  terminating  in  the  anterior  turbinated  bones  *. 

The  occipital  (os  occipitis)  is  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  head  (vide 
g,  h,  i,  k,  Plate  I),  and  is  the  largest  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  articulating 
with  the  parietals  by  the  lambdoidal  suture;  to  the  temporals,  by  their  petrous 
portion  ;  and  by  its  cuneiform  process  to  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  rises  su- 
periorly into  a  ridge,  or  perpendicular  process,  to  which  the  cervical  lio^a- 
ment  of  the  neck  is  attached ;  and  here,  the  head  being  much  exposed,  the 
bone  is  wisely  made  of  extreme  thickness.  By  its  condyloid  apophyses  it 
articulates  with  the  atlas ;  and  its  cuneiform  process,  which  is  very  large 
(vide  h,  Plate  I),  is  received  as  a  wedge  among  the  bones  of  the  skull.  It 
is  pierced  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  skull  by  the  foramen  magnum,  which 
gives  passage  to  the  spinal  cord. 

The  Face. 

The  nasal  bones  (ossa  nasi  ;  videp,  Plate  I)  are  united  together  through- 
out their  whole  length,  and  internally  receive  the  cartilaginous  septum  nnriutn. 
They  are  connected  interiorly  with  the  anterior  turbinated  bones  ;  superiorly 
with  the  frontals :  superiorly  and  laterally  with  the  angulars  ;  and  inferiorly 
with  the  lower  maxillary.  The  neisal  fosscp.  are  formed  by  means  of  these, 
in  conjunction  with  the  maxillary  bones  laterally  ;  superiorly  of  the  posterior 
table  of  the  frontals,  forming  the  frontal  sinuses,  with  which  they  communi- 
cate ;  and  posteriorfy  of  the  palatine  bones.     The  lachrymals,  or  ossa  la- 

*  These  cells  are  filled  with  purulent  matter  in  glanders ;  and  in  the  distemper  of  dogs 
they  are  so  likewise,  when  the  disease  is  very  virulent 
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chrymalia^  are  situated  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyes  fvide  o,  Plate  I),  and 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  orbits.  Each  is  nearly  square,  and  joined 
to  the  nasal,  malar,  frontal,  and  superior  maxillary  bones :  its  orbitary  ridge 
is  perforated  by  a  canal,  just  within  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  forming  the 
Uichrymal  duct,  or  ductus  ad  nasum^  which  carries  off  the  superfluous  tears 
into  the  nose.  This  duct  passes  bony  between  the  turbinated  bones,  and 
then  becomes  membranous  under  the  inferior  ox  posterior  of  them.  The 
malar,  jugal,  or  clieek  bones  fossa  malarumj,  occupy  the  posterior  part  of 
the-  orbits  fvide  n,  Plate  I),  between  the  angular,  superior  maxillary,  and 
temporal  bones  ;  to  the  last  of  which  each  is  united  by  its  temporal  process, 
and  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  arch. 

The  superior  maxillary  bones  (ossa  maxillaria  superioraj  are  the 
largest  of  those  particularly  belonging  to  the  face,  and  are  connected  ante- 
riorly to  the  nasal ;  inferiorly  to  the  inferior  maxillary ;  and  internally  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  palatine  by  their  palatine  processes :  to  the  vomer 
also,  and  within  the  orbit  to  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bones. 
Their  exterior  surface  is  convex,  and  has  upon  it  the  maxillary  spine  con- 
tinued from  the  malar :  midway  between  this  and  the  junction  with  the  nasal 
bone,  there  is  a  foramen  called  the  anterior  mcutillary  canal,  which  is  con- 
tinued through  each  of  them,  and  transmits  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  with  some  vessels ;  all  which  go  to  supply  the  molar  teeth : 
its  inferior  edge  is  pierced  by  the  molar  alveoli.  By  their  junction  with  each 
other  posteriorly,  these  %ones  form  the  inferior  portion  of  the  palatine  arch, 
or  roof  of  the  mouth ;  the  superior  part  of  which  arch  is  formed  by  the  pa^ 
latine  bones  themselves,  to  which  the  maxillary  are  united.  Their  internal 
surface  lodges  the  turbinated  bones,  with  which  the  anterior  of  them  is  nearly 
filled  fq,  r,  s,  Plate  I). 

The  inferior  maxillary  bones  (ossa  maxillaria  inferior  a)  have  been 
frequently  considered  as  parts  of  those  last  described,  although  the  division 
between  them  is  as  evident  as  that  betweeen  the  frontals  and  parietals^. 
Mr.  Stubbs  falls  into  the  same  error.  These  bones  are  wanting  in  the 
homan,  and  are  peculiar  to  animals  with  long  jaws ;  they  unite  together  by 
symphysis,  and  to  the  inferior  maxillary  and  nasal  bones  by  suture.  They 
concur  in  forming  part  of  the  nasal  fossaB,  and  at  their  inferior  edge  have 
six  alveoli,  lodging  the  anterior  incisive  teeth.  At  the  symphysis  is  a  fork- 
men,  giving  passage  to  bloodvessels  and  a  nerve.  (  Vide  t,  SkeLJ — The 
palatines  (ossapalati  superioraj  are  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bony 
palate,  beyond  the  superior  maxillary,  to  which  they  unite,  and  jointly  form 
the  arch  of  the  palate  :  superiorly,  they  unite  to  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  leave  an  oval  opening  between  them  and  its  body,  which  forms  the  en- 
trance of  the  nasal  fossa  into  the  pharynx.  -  Os  triguatra  (vide  o,  r.J  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  triangular  portion  of  bony  plate  interposed  be- 
tween the  unguis,  superior  maxillary,  and  the  nasal  bones.  In  oxen  and 
sheep  it  is  seldom  met  with.  The  superior  turbinated  bones  (ossa  turbi' 
nata  superioraj  are  thin,  bony  lamellae,  within  each  superior  maxillary 
bone.  They  are  connected  with  the  nasal  bones,  and  receive  the  continua- 
tion of  the  ethmoidal  cells,  and  are  seen,  on  opening  the  nostrils,  forming  a 
species  of  tortuous  cavity. — The  inferior  turbinated  bones  (ossa  turbinata 

•  Blumenbach  terms  it  the  intermaxillary ;  and  as  it  is  not  found  in  man,  he  consi- 
dered it  as  a  distinctive  mark  between  the  human  and  brute  subjects.  It  is,  however, 
found  that  no  such  bone  exists  in  some  of  the  long-tailed  monkeys,  although  it  is  pre- 
vent in  some  of  the  short-tailed  tribes  :  such  distinction,  therefore,  is  &llaciou8. 
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inferiorn)  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  cavity  of  the  maxillary  bonos  ;  being 
tortuous  in  situation,  and  spongy  in  texture,  they  increase  the  surface  of  the 
pituitary  membrane,  which  readily  explains  the  reason  why  they  are  so  con- 
siderable in  brutes,  and  so  trivial  in  man. 

The  vomeVy  or  ploughshare,  is  a  single  bone,  and  extends  from  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  nasal  fossae,  so  as  to  divide  (in  conjunction  with  the  cartila- 
ginous septum)  the  nostrils  into  two  equal  cavities  ;  superiorly  it  joins  the 
sphenoid,  and  inferiorly  is  received  into  a  groove  of  the  palatine  process  of 
the  maxillary  bone  ;  it  is  likewise  connected  with  the  ethmoid. 

The  Posterior  Jaw. 

The  posterior  maxillary  bone  (maxilla  inferior)^  or  lower  jaw ^  is,  in 
the  foetus,  composed  of  two  pieces,  afterwards  intimately  united  by  8}Tnphy- 
sis  at  the  chin.  The  anterior  edge,  by  a  separation  of  its  tables,  forms  the 
alveoli  for  the  reception  of  the  molares  or  grinders,  the  tushes  and  incisive 
teeth.  Superiorly  and  anteriorly  it  forms  two  considerable  branches  ;  the 
external  angle  of  each  of  which  is  the  thickest  portion  of  the  whole,  and  is 
thence  called  the  tuberosity :  the  branches  themselves  end  in  two  processes 
with  an  intermediate  groove.  The  first,  and  most  superior  of  these,  is  called 
the  condyloid  process^  having  a  flat  head  tipped  with  cartilage,  which  arti- 
culates with  a  cartilaginous  depression  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tern  • 
poral  bone  (see  SkeL);  between  which  articulations  is  placed,  as  in  the 
human,  a  moveable  cartilaginous  piece,  accommodating  itself  by  its  figure 
to  the  motions  of  the  jaw.  The  second  process  is  the  coronoid,  which  is 
flat,  and  passes  under  the  zygomatic  arch  (videfsknd  wi,  SkeL)  having  the 
crotaphite  muscle  inserted  into  it :  were  it  not  for  this  arch,  every  accidental 
pressure,  and  every  slight  injury,  would  impede  the  motion  of  the  jaw,  an<l 
might  starve  the  animal.  The  whole  likewise  shews  the  most  admirable 
mechanism  :  the  molar  teeth,  on  whose  action  most  is  dependent,  are  operated 
on  by  very  powerful  muscles  :  and  as  the  upper  jaw  in  most  animals  is  nearly 
fixed,  so  it  was  necessary  in  the  horse,  and  other  graminivora,  that  the  lower 
should  have  considerable  extent  of  action,  as  well  as  of  force,  for  the  purpose 
of  grinding,  and  it  is  accordingly  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every 
dfrection*. 

The  Teeth 

Are  very  important  organs,  and  deserve  an  attentive  examination  of  their 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  parabolic  line  formed  by  their  arrangement 
in  their  alveolary  sockets  is  called  the  dental  arcade,  of  which  there  is  an 
upper  or  anterior,  and  a  lower  or  posterior.  Each  arcade  presents  two  rows 
of  teeth,  which  are  not  continuous,  but  interrupted  by  a  vacancy,  which  is 
also  interrupted,  by  the  admission  of  a  single  canine  tooth.  Inferiorly,  the 
fellow  arcades  form  a  circle  of  union,  embracing  the  nippers.  The  teeth  of 
the  horse  are  divided  into  incisores,  cuspidatiy  and  molares,  or,  popularly, 

*  A  mere  inspection  of  the  articulation  of  a  brute  jaw  separated  from  the  body  would 
enable  a  naturalist  to  determine  whether  it  belonged  to  a  caniivorous  or  herbivorous  ani- 
mal. When  the  articulation  is  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  vertical  motion  only,  it  ni.iy 
safely  be  determined  to  belong  to  one  of  the  carnivora  ;  but  when  it  appearH  endowed- 
with  both  vertical  and  horizontal  motion,  it  will  be  found  to  have  formed  a  part  of  an  ani- 
mal of  the  herbivorous  order. 
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nippei^s^  tushes^  and  grinders*.  Each  tooth  is  formed  of  a  crown,  neck, 
and  root.  The  crown  is  the  upper  part,  and  is  variously  formed  in  the  dif- 
ferent teeth  ;  the  neck  is  not  very  evident  in  the  adult  horse,  hut  is  more 
distinct  in  the  colt. 

The  incisores  or  nippers  of  the  adult  horse  are  six  ahove  and  six  helow. 
The/ree  part  of  each  presents  a  cone- like  figure,  whose  apex  is  wedged 
within  the  alveolary  socket,  and  whose  base  is  the  table  of  the  tooth.  By 
this  arrangement  room  is  allowed  between  each  nipper  for  the  surrounding 
gums  and  bony  partitions ;  while  the  roots  remain  in  contact  with  each  other. 
An  incisor  in  a  horse  of  six  years  of  age  is  oval  at  its  base,  round  in  its 
body,  and  triangular  at  its  apex  or  alveolary  portion.  This  specified  form, 
however,  becomes  much  altered  and  modified  by  time,  and  the  changes  which 
take  plac0  form  the  ground-work  of  those  tabular  indications  of  age  depicted 
on  plate  II.  The  anterior  or  outer  surface  of  an  incisor  is  slightly  convex, 
and  presents  two  longitudinal  channels,  which  arc  deeper  in  the  upper  than 
in  the  under  jaw.  The  table  or  nipping  surface  is  furnished  with  an  oval- 
shaped  fossa  in  its  centre,  which  is  interrupted  in  the  corner  teeth  by  a  species 
of  artificial  side  or  internal  wall  received  within  an  inflection  of  the  outer. 
Among  horsemen  this  cavity  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  mark,  i.  e.  mark 
of  the  age.  (See  Ejcterior  Confoiimation.)  The  corner  teeth  are  likewise 
altogether  more  thin  and  shelly  than  the  other  nippers,  and  are  slightly  tri- 
angular in  figure  (see  plate  II).  The  dental  fossa  of  the  table  surface  is 
not  originally  of  more  than  a  few  lines  in  depth  ;  it  is,  however,  deepest  in 
the  corner  nippers,  less  so  in  the  middle  teeth,  and  least  of  all  in  the  cen- 
tral. *  In  the  early  periods  of  its  formation,  an  incisor  resembles  a  cellular 
body,  the  thin  sides  of  which  are  soft  and  membranous,  but  promptly  be- 
coming hard  and  thickened,  are  reflected  at  the  side  of  the  table.  This  first 
dental  production  gives  rise  to  two  cavities  that  have  no  communication  with 
each  other,  and  diffier  most  essentially  :  the  largest  being  situated  next  the 
root  (Cy  Jig,  \, plate  II)  contains  the  pulpy  substance,  whilst  the  outer  cavity 
is  open  at  the  side  next  the  table,  forming  a  reflected  funnel  fbjig.j.  This 
same  dental  production  becomes  transformed  into  enamel,  which  is  quickly 
surrounded  by  the  bony  substance  on  both  of  its  surfaces  ;  the  latter  iiicrusts 
itself  in  greater  quantity  on  the  side  next  the  root,  and  never  completely 
filk  the  funnel,  the  cavity  of  which  docs  not  become  obliterated,  but  by  the 
effect  of  wear.  The  funnel  fb,  Jig* J  is  formed,  as  has  been  just  stated, 
by  the  reflection  of  the  elementary  membrane  of  thie  tooth,  and  forms  a 
genuine  septum  or  partition,  acquires  a  certain  length,  and  terminates  in  a 
rounded  blind  pouch.' — M.  Girard  on  the  Teeth  ;  Ganly's  Trans.  Editor's 
Preface,  p.  5. 

The  molares  or  grinders  are  twenty-four,  six  being  implanted  in  each 
ramus  of  the  jawsf .     The  upper  are  larger  and  stronger  than  the  under, 

*  These  varieties  of  teeth  arc  common  to  man,  and  to  many  other  quadrupeds  besides 
the  horse,  as  the  quadrumana,  the  carnivora*  the  pachydennata,  and  the  hornless  rumi- 
nants ;  but  it  is  in  man  only  that  they  are  found  closely  approximated  in  one  uninter* 
rupted  line  of  continuity. 

f  *  The  anterior  molars,  three  in  number  on  each  side,  have  long  been  (and  upon  the 
authority  of  Aristotle)  considered  as  pennanent.  Buflbn,  Bourgelat,  and  Daubenton,  con- 
tinued to  look  on  them  as  such,  although  Ruini  had  published,  in  1598,  tliat  two  of  these 
teeth  were  temporary ;  and  that  error  was  persisted  in,  until  Tenon  had  established,  posi- 
tively, that  the  Uiree  anterior  molars  were  liable  to  fall  and  to  be  replaced.' — Gnnly*s 
(iirard. 

In  the  Veterinary  Museum  are  two  anterior  jaws  which  have  each  eight  molar  teeth. 
Mr.  Cherry  is  also  said  to  possess  a  posterior  jaw  with  four  only. 
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which  was  a  wise  provision,  as  they  form  the  fixed  point  on  which  mastica- 
tion is  performed.  The  first  and  last  molar  teeth,  above  and  below,  are 
triangular ;  and  while  the  extended  angles  (as  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Perci- 
vall)  '  of  the  four  inferior  are  directed  downwards,  those  of  the  last,  or  supe- 
rior, are  so  upwards.  Indeed,  these  four  teeth,  instead  of  being  inclined  in- 
wards in  their  sockets,  are  literally  curved ;  so  that  the  upper  ones  of  the 
anterior  jaw  press  with  their  roots  against  the  floor  of  the  maxillary  sinuses, 
and  those  of  the  posterior  jaw  run  upwards  into  its  branches.'  The  inter- 
nal anatomy  of  the  g^nding  teeth  is  thus  clearly  pourtrayed  by  the  ingenious 
writer  of  *  The  Horse,'  in  the  Farmer* $  Serie9  of  Utefiil  Knowledge : 
*  Each  molar  tooth  is  formed  and  prepared  in  cavities  withm  the  jaw-bones. 
A  delicate  membranous  bag,  containing  a  jelly-like  substance,  is  found  in 
the  unborn  animal,  in  a  little  cell  within  the  jaw-bone.  It  assumes,  by  de- 
grees, the  form  of  the  tooth  that  is  to  appear,  and  then  the  jelly  within  the 
membrane  begins  to  change  to  bony  matter ;  and  a  hard  and  beautiful  chrys- 
tallization  is  formed  on  the  membrane  without ;  and  thus  the  cutting  tooth 
becomes  covered  by  its  enameL  In  the  formation,  however,  of  each  of  the 
grinders  of  the  horse,  there  are  originally  five  of  these  membranous  bags  in 
tile  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower  filled  with  jelly.  This  jelly,  by  de- 
grees, gives  place  to  bony  nuitter,  which  b  thrown  out  by  little  vessels  pene- 
trating into  it,  and  is  represented  by  the  darker  portions  (Jig*  4,  plate  II, 
which  is  a  horizontal  section  of  a  molar  tooth)  with  central  black  spots. 
The  crystallization  of  enamel  can  be  traced  around  each ;  and  so  there  would 
be  five  distinct  bones  or  teeth.  A  third  substance,  however,  is  now  secreted 
(which  is  represented  by  the  white  spaces),  and  is  a  powerful  cement,  unit- 
ing all  these  distinct  bones  into  one  body,  and  making  one  tooth  of  the  five : 
tlus  being  done,  another  coat  of  enamel  spreads  over  the  sides,  hut  not  the 
iopy  and  the  tooth  is  completed.  The  grinders  in  the  lower  jaw,  having 
originally  but  four  of  these  bags  or  shells,  are  smaller  and  narrower,  and 
more  regular  than  the  upper  ones.  They  are  not  placed  horizontally  in 
either  jaw ;  but  in  the  lower,  the  higher  side  is  within,  and  shelving  inward ; 
and  thus  the  grinding  motion  is  most  advantageously  performed.' 

Teeth  are  supposed  to  have  some  specialties  of  structure  which  distinguish 
them  from  simple  bone ;  and,  d  priori,  something  of  this  kind  might  have  been 
expected.  Common  bone  is  never  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  external  air, 
nor  is  it  ever  subjected  to  abrasion :  on  the  contrary,  when  two  become  op- 
posed to  each  other,  a  cartilage  tips  the  end  of  each,  to  prevent  either  frictibn 
or  concussion.  The  teeth  have  one-third  of  their  substance  not  only  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  tiie  air,  but  are  very  often  brought  into  contact  with 
the  hardest  bodies.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  some  spe- 
ciality is  found  in  them ;  neither  ought  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  the  free 
or  exposed  portions,  as  the  crown  and  bodies,  and  the  covered  parts,  as  the 
root  or  fangs,  should  be  seldom  formed  altogether  of  the  same  materials : 
and  even  where  they  are  in  the  main  similar,  yet  the  proportions  of  their 
substances  vary,  or  the  modes  in  which  they  are  distributed  are  unlike. 
Enamel,  ivory,  and  cement,  enter  the  composition  of  the  teeth  of  the  horse 
generally ;  but,  individually,  their  distribution  varies.  In  the  nippers  and 
tushes,  the  enamel  covers  the  whole  of  the  free  portion ;  in  the  grinders, 
instead  of  covering  the  surface  of  the  table  generally,  we  see  that  it  forms 
distinct  penetrating  layers*.     Of  these  dental  components,  the  enamel  is  by 

*  By  comparative  anatomy  we  are  frequently  enabled  to  throw  great  light  on  the  func- 
tions of  particular  parts  of  the  human  body,  by  which  some  of  the  obligation  due  to  the 
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far  the  hardest  and  densest :  k  also  contains  less  animal  matter,  and,  when 
examined  closely,  appears  fibrous.  It  will  yield  fire,  with  steel,  like  flint, 
and  is  hardly  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  best  tempered  files :  it  never  occurs 
alone,  but  ai.ways  as  a  coating  to  tiie  ivory  of  the  tooth  (acty  e  e^JigM.  1, 4, 
plaJte  II).  The  enamel,  chemically  examined,  appears  to  be  a  crystalline 
eompouady  from  gcilaiyUte  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  is  secreted  :&om  the 
membrane  of  the  pulp. 

The  inory  is  harder  than  common  bone ;  it  is  also  fibrous,  and  is  the  pro« 
duee  of  the  pulp  of  tbe  tooth  in  the  early  state,  which  consolidating,  forms 
the  substance  of  each  tooth.  It  is  principally  different  from  bone  in  con- 
taimug  more  phosphate  of  lime ;  or,  according  to  some,  fluoric  acid,  in  com- 
bination with  lime.  The  cement  is  softer  than  either  of  the  other  compo- 
nents, contains  more  animal  matter,  and  resembles  more  nearly  the  common 
bone  of  the  body.  Sir  Everard  Home  attributes  its  produce  to  an  ossifica- 
tion of  the  secreting  membrane  of  the  enamel ;  Cuvier  considers  it  as  a 
specific  secretion.  It  may  perhaps  be  better  explained  after  this  manner: 
The  pulp  from  whence  the  ivory  is  secreted  is  surrounded  by  a  membrana- 
ceous capsule,  and  presents  two  layers ;  the  central  layer  secretes  the  ena- 
mel, while  the  outer  furnishes  the  cement,-  and  surrounds  the  terticeous 
striae  of  enamel,  and  unites  the  other  substances  into  one  firm  mass. 

The  cuspidatiy  caniniy  or  tushee,  are  four,  and  are  usually,  but  not  invaria- 
bly, confined  to  horses*.     They  are  situated  so  as  to  break  a  long  vacant 

knowledge  of  the  latter  are  repaid.  I  have  had  frequent  occasions  of  pointing  to  this  mu- 
tual advantage ;  perhaps  a  more  felicitous  one  does  not  occur  than  the  present,  in  which 
erroneous  notions  on  the  suhject  of  the  preservative  use  of  the  enamel  have  prevailed,  and 
are  yet  every  day  insisted  on  hy  dentists.  Were  a  preservative  quality  the  principal  use  of  the 
enamel,  the  teeth  of  both  man  and  beast  would  be  seldom  free  from  decay.  In  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  parts  of  the  teeth  are  entirely  deprived  of  it,  and  in  neither  does  decay 
take  place  at  such  parts.  The  depressions  on  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  horse  molar  teeth 
are,  as  described  above,  purposely  formed  from  the  first  without  enamel,  and  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  incisors  or  nippers  it  early  wears  away,  and  yet  caries  is  almost  unknown  to 
both.  The  human  incisors  also  wear  from  a  sharp  edge  to  a  flattened  surface,  entirely  un- 
covered by  enamel,  but  on  which  surface  caries  never  commences;  on  the  contrary,  when 
these  decay,  the  disease  commences  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth  where  the  enamel  is  thickly 
encrusted  over.  The  first  carious  spot  usually  seen  in  the  human  molar  teeth  is  in  the  deep 
depressions  on  their  semi- incisive  grinding  surface,  where  the  enamel  can  suffer  no  abra- 
sion :  add  to  which,  that  decay  in  a  tooth  may  generally  be  stopped,  if  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  portion  be  filed  away.  Some  tribes  among  the  Indians,  remarked  for  the  soundness 
and  goodness  of  their  teeth,  always  keep  them  filed  to  a  pointi  we  therefore  learn,  by  col- 
lating these  facts,  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  operates  little  in  preserving  them  from  mor- 
bid decay;  but  that  its  principal  use  is,  by  its  extreme  hardness,  so  to  temper  the  teeth,  as 
steel  tempers  iron,  that  they  may  resist  the  impressions  of  constant  mastications,  and  make 
the  wear  of  these  organs  commensurate  with  that  of  the  body  in  general. 

*  Appearances  of  these  teeth  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  mares,  in  the  form  of 
small,  irregular,  bony  knobs ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  mares  there  are  rudiments  or  markings 
of  them  in  maxillary  bones,  which  in  many  cases  become  somewhat  developed  by  age. 
The  ancients  entertained  a^notion,  but  which  is  not  confirmed  by  fact,  that  sueh  mares  as 
had  them  were  always  barren.  The  tushes  are  occasionally  double ;  and  Mr.  Peroivall  hat 
aposterioror  lower  iaw  which  contains  two  springing  from  separate  sockets  on  the  near  side. 
I  remember  also  to  have  seen,  in  Cow  Cross,  Smithfield,two  jaws  with  supernumerary  tushes. 
In  France  I  saw  also  four  distinct  tushes  in  an  upper  jaw  :  other  irregularities  in  their 
formation  are  likewise  not  uncommon.  Mr.  Percivall  appears  to  think  the  canine  teeth 
given  as  weapons  of  defence,  which  appears  to  me  questionable:  they  are  not  sufficiently 
extended  for  such  purposes,  nor  is  it  ever  observed  that  in  the  most  oJSensive  attacks  of  the 
horse  he  employs  more  than  the  incisors,  which  are  capable  of  inflicting  a  very  terrible 
laceration ;  and  which  are  useid  also  as  prehensile  weapons  to  hold  an  enemy  while  he  is 
shaken  to  pieces  by  repeated  concussions,  or  battered  to  d^ath  by  the  fore  feet  It  may  be 
added,  that  castration  does  not  produce  any  alteiation  on  the  tushes  of  the  horse,  as  on  the 
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border  between  the  incisors  and  molar  teeth ;  those  of  the  upper  or  anterior 
jaw  being  placed  nearer  to  the  ganders  than  those  of  the  under,  which  pre- 
vents any  interference  between  them.  There  are  no  temporaneous  tushes, 
but  one  set  only,  which  appears  rather  irregularly  about  the  adult  period, 
growing  slowly,  and  when  completely  evolved,  presenting  a  slightly  curved 
figure,  turned  inwards,  with  an  outer  plain  surface,  and  an  inner  one  having 
two  perpendicular  gloves  with  an  intermediate  rising.  The  upper  part  is 
originally  pointed;  but  the  point  wears  away  by  age,  leaving  the  tush 
blunted :  the  internal  surface  also,  by  accretion,  becomes  smooth  and  equal 
with  the  outer ;  and  as  these  appearances  cannot  be  restored,  the  tushes  may 
be  depended  on  as  a  guide  in  judging  of  the  age,  when  a  horse  is  suspected 
of  having  been  hiihopped,  *  So  long  as  the  tusk  lies  hidden  in  its  socket, 
it  has  no  fang,  and  consists  simply  of  a  thin  thimble-like  shell  of  hard  sub- 
stance ;  but  as  the  body  emerges,  the  root  also  elongates,  and  a  fang  forms, 
which  is  only  perfected  when  the  tooth  itself  has  attained  its  greatest  evolu- 
tion in  the  mouth.  At  this  period  the  tusk  is  hollow  throughout,  and  is 
perforated  at  its  root  by  a  small  foramen  ;  but  as  years  advance  the  growth, 
the  cavity  gradually  fills  up,  and  in  old  horses  we  perceive  no  remains  of  it. 
The  horse,  in  common  with  man  and  the  greater  number  of  quadrupeds,  is 
provided  with  sl  primary  and  r  secondary y  or,  as  is  more  usually  expressed, 
with  a  temporaneous,  shedding,  or  milk  set  of  teeth,  and  a  permanent,  or 
adult,  or  ho7'se  set*  The  primary  dentition  has  already  commenced  at  birth  : 
the  secondary  or  permanent,  although  not  completed  before  the  adult  period, 
is  successively  appearing  from  the  second  year.  This  change,  by  which  the 
temporaneous  teeth  are  displaced  for  the  permanent,  being  very  gradually 
performed,  the  animal  suffers  no  inconvenience :  were  all  the  teeth,  or  even 
several  of  them,  to  be  removed  at  the  same  time,  the  animal  would  suffer 
great  injury. 

Although  the  temporaneous  and  permanent  sets  of  teeth  appear  with  an 
interval  of  some  years  between  them,  yet  the  rudiments  of  both  are  formed 
nearly  at  the  same  period ;  and  the  latter  seem  to  be  only  prevented  from 
making  their  appearance  from  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  former,  or 
those  above  them:  thus,  when  one  of  the  first  set  is  drawn,  its  place  is  soon 
filled  up  by  one  of  the  second  set ;  and  which  promptness  of  growth  is  most 
convenient  as  by  its  means  a  new  tooth  may  be  soon  ready  to  fill  up  any 
accidental  displacement  that  may  occur  before  the  usual  period.  If  it  be 
asked  here,  why  does  not  the  same  pressure  which  keeps  down  the  perma- 
nent set  remove  the  temporaneous  above  them  ?  it  may  be  readily  answered, 
that  these  lower  teeth  are  not  sufficiently  consolidated ;  but  that,  as  soon  as 
they  become  so,  they  in  turn  become  the  pressing  bodies,  and  the  roots  of 
the  temporaneous  set,  submitting  to  the  stimulus,  become  absorbed.  Dealers 
avail  themselves  of  this,  and,  as  already  shewn  when  treating  on  the  teeth  as 
connected  with  the  age,  they  draw  the  first,  to  produce  a  more  early  evolu- 
tion of  the  second  set. 

It  was  essentially  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  sets  of  teeth ;  for  as 
these  bodies  grow  but  slowly  in  proportion  to  the  jaws,  so,  had  there  been 

horns  of  deer ;  it  neither  retards  nor  advances  the  period  of  their  evolution,  which  is  na- 
turally less  regular  than  that  of  the  other  teeth.  These  united  circumstances  are  unfavour- 
able to  any  opinion  of  their  being  organs  purposely  designed  for  offence.  In  the  horse, 
as  in  man,  these  teeth  mny,  I  think,  be  rather  considered  as  placed  in  the  jaws  to  preserve 
that  order  and  harmony  so  conspicuous  throughout  the  Knks  of  nature's  vast  chain ;  while 
to  the  elephant,  the  boar,  the  dog,  and  some  other  quadrupeds,  where  they  are  long  and 
pointed,  Uiey  appear  truly  pug^natory  organs. 
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but  one,  the  disproportion  in  growth  between  the  teeth  and  the  jaw  bones 
must  have  separated  the  teeth  from  each  other  as  the  jaws  increased  in 
length ;  hence  there  is  given  at  first  a  small  and  less  numerous  set,  adapted 
to  the  sice  of  the  bones.  The  living  powers  in  the  teeth  are  kept  up,  as  in 
bones  in  general,  by  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  which  may  be  traced  entering 
the  hollows  in  their  roots  from  trunks  described  in  Angiology  and  Neuro- 
logy. We  have  also  sufficient  proof  of  their  having  absorbents,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  roots  of  the  teraporaneous  set  by  the  process  of  absorption. 

The  economy  of  the  teeth,  as  organs  of  mastication,  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing ;  and,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  its  consideration  is  important  to  the 
veterinarian.  The  nippers  may  be  considered  both  as  cutters  and  vellicators; 
for  they  embrace  the  vegetable  matters  around  them,  and  by  a  twitch,  or 
sudden  motion  of  the  head,  they  partly  cut  it  with  the  edges  of  the  nippers 
and  partly  tear  it  up.  They  are  less  properly  named  gatherers;  for  the 
gathering  together  the  edible  substances  previous  to  the  teeth  closing  on  them 
is  made  by  the  lips,  which  act  the  part  of  fingers,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by 
watching  their  activity  in  collecting  the  grains  of  com  from  the  bottom  of 
a  manger.  The  food  taken  between  the  nippers  is  quickly  passed  upwards  or 
backwards  by  means  of  the  tongue  and  molar  muscles,  and  is  placed  between 
the  crushing  organs,  the  molares  or  grinding  teeth,  where  it  meets  surfaces 
above  and  below  of  impenetrable  hardness,  whose  prominences  exactly  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  depressions  of  those  opposed  to  them,  allow  nothing 
to  escape  without  being  completely  comminuted.  Nothing  could,  therefore, 
be  better  devised  than  the  intermixture  of  a  mass  of  such  density  as  the 
enamel,  with  one  less  so ;  by  which  an  uneven  surface,  like  the  peckings  of 
a  mill-stone,  is  kept  up  to  the  latest  periods  of  life :  and  as  the  ridges  of  one 
set  are  received  into  the  depressions  of  the  other,  it  permits  a  just  applica- 
tion of  the  teeth,  and  a  consequent  complete  shutting  of  the  mouth  during  a 
state  of  rest. 

Constant  attrition  must,  however,  necessarily  affect  even  these  powerful 
machines ;  and  although  nature  has  amply  provided  for  an  ordinate  wear, 
she  has  not  stepped  out  of  her  course  to  invariably  supply  that  inordinate 
one  produced  by  a  long-continued  consumption  of  hay  and  dried  grain  in  lieu 
of  grass  and  other  succulent  herbage.  So  long  as  the  grinding  surfaces  of 
the  teeth  remain  truly  opposed  to  each  other,  little  inconvenience  is  felt ;  but 
sometimes  age  and  other  circumstances  will  alter  this :  sometimes  also  one 
particular  tooth  pretematurally  shoots  up,  and  irritates,  and  even  extensively 
ulcerates,  the  surfaces  of  the  mouth.  Such  a  horse  wastes,  and  wonder  is 
excited  at  the  cause ;  but  were  he  observed,  he  would  be  seen,  when  eating, 
to  incline  his  head  in  such  a  direction  as  to  favour  the  application  of  the  food 
to  the  deranged  surfaces.  He  would  also  be  found  to  outd,  as  it  is  termed,  or 
to  partially  chew  his  food,  and  then  to  throw  it  out  of  nis  mouth.  Examina- 
tion will  likewise  sometimes  shew  that  a  misapplication  of  one  or  more  of  the 
teeth  exists,  the  effect  of  long  and  undue  wear ;  the  inner  surface  of  both  the 
upper  and  under  grinders,  but  more  particularly  so  of  the  upper,  being  worn 
away  and  bevilled,  renders  mastication  difficult  and  incomplete ;  to  remedy 
which,  the  animal  endeavours  to  throw  the  wear  on  the  outer  edges,  which 
occasions  the  peculiar  inclination  of  head  spoken  of.  It  also  sometimes 
happens  that  this  uneven  wearing  leaves  pointed  prominences  which  pene- 
trate the  cheek  by  the  increased  efforts  in  the  molar  muscles  to  force  the 
food  in  a  new  directiou :  mastication  now  becomes  painful  as  well  as  diffi- 
cult, and  the  horse  refuses  his  food.     This  latter  case  may  be  commonly 
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rMoedied  by  either  the  chisel  or  file ;  but  when  the  misapplication  of  the 
general  snrfaoe  is  considerable,  it  requires  much  care  and  pains  to  remedy 
the  defect,  which  can  only  be  done  by  using  a  very  well  tempered  file,  having 
first  cast  the  horse  and  propped  open  his  mouth.  I  have,  however,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  daily  application  of  the  file  without  casting  the  animal ;  by  which 
I  fatigued  mysebP  less,  and  did  not  at  all  endanger  the  horse.  Unless  the 
process  be  very  effectually  done,  it  is  surprising  how  soon  the  defect  returns ; 
and  even  when  it  has  been  very  judiciously  practised,  one  or  two  years  is  apt 
to  renew  the  evil,  except  the  horse  be  ever  after  kept  on  mashed  food, 
grass,  carrots,  &c,  when  he  may  remain  useful  for  a  considerable  time.  An 
individual  tooth  which  projects  materially  had  better  be  altogether  extracted, 
an  instrument  for  this  purpose,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Snrmon,  is  figured  in 
'The  Veterinarian,*  No.  18. 

The  carious  decay  of  the  teeth,  so  common  to  the  human  subject,  is  in- 
frequent in  the  horse ;  but  extended  experience  has  shewn  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether so  much  so  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Mr.  Percivall  mentions 
a  carious  permanent  molaris  in  his  own  possession,  which  he  thinks  must 
have  occasioned  intense  pain ;  and  Mr.  Cherry  had  a  patient  with  a  dis- 
charge of  discoloured  pus  from  the  near  nostril,  which  being  very  naturally 
mistaken  for  glanders,  the  horse  was  destroyed.  A  post-mortem  examina- 
tion discovered  a  molar  tooth  ¥rith  one-third  of  its  fang  eroded,  and  an  ab- 
scess within  its  alveolus.  I  mention  the  circumstance  as  a  hint  to  the  vete- 
rinarian, that  in  all  cases  of  nasal  gleet,  particularly  when  from  one  nostril 
only,  he  should  look  farther,  for  ulceration  of  the  nasal  membrane,  and  sub* 
maxillary  swelling  of  the  lymphatics,  before  he  gives  too  hasty  an  opinion. 
The  process  of  dentition  is  seldom  attended  wit^  much  pain,  difficulty,  or 
danger,  in  the  horse  or  other  herbivorous  animals.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
frequent, when  the  front  nippers  of  the  colt  fall  out,  and  are  not  immedi- 
ately replaced  by  those  of  the  next  set,  that  he  will  be  found  to  graze  with 
difficulty.  In  the  park  of  a  nobleman,  I  accidentally  saw  two  thorough- 
bred colts,  of  great  estimated  value,  which  were  both  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able emaciation  from  this  canse.  They  had  been  physicked  for  worms  by  a 
farrier,  which  increased  the  evil.  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  examining 
their  mouths ;  when  they  were  both  found  to  have  lost  the  front  nippers,  and 
much  heat  and  inflammation  attended  the  production  of  the  new ;  which, 
though  not  very  frequent,  is  not  altogether  uncommon.  They  were  imme- 
diately housed,  and,  being  well  fed  with  mashes  and  succulent  tares,  soon 
recovered  their  condition. 

A  species  of  extra  dentition  sometimes  takes  place^  and  produces  a  small 
supplementary  molar  tooth,  placed  immediately  before  the  first :  when  this 
happens  to  the  milk  or  primary  set,  where  it  is  most  common,  the  growing 
up  of  the  permanent  molar  tooth  usually  removes  it ;  if  not,  it  should  be 
taken  out  Another  variety  of  this  anomalous  wolf's  tooth  of  the  farriers 
is  produced  when  the  second  g^rinder  does  not  rise  immediately  under  the 
first,  but  towards  one  side  of  it ;  in  which  case,  an  imperfect  absorption  of 
the  root  of  the  milk  tooth  takes  place,  and,  instead  of  being  displac^  it  is 
pushed  to  one  side,  and  continues  for  some  time  to  annoy  the  animal,  and 
often  to  prevent  his  thriving,  unless  it  be  removed  artificially. 

THE  BONT   TBUNK. 

The  osseous  structure  of  the  trunk  comprises  the  spine,  the  pelvis,  and 
the  thorax  or  chest. 
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The  spine  is  formed  of  seven  cervical*,  eighteen  dorsal,  six  lumbar,  and 
five  sacral  vertebras,  with  the  addition  of  an  indefinite  number  of  small  bones 
of  the  coccygis,  or  tail,  but  which  usually  amount  to  about  thirteen.  The 
spinal  bones  are  l^us  divided,  on  account  of  the  varieties  they  present ;  but 
they  have  some  charactenstics  in  common,  each  being  composed  of  a  spongy 
considerable  substance,  named  its  6o€(y,  and  parts  protruded  therefrom,  called 
processes.  These  processes  unite  to  form  a  hollow,  through  which  the  me« 
dulla  spinalis,  or  spinal  marrow,  is  transmitted :  they  also  furnish  surfaces 
of  articulation  with  eacli  other,  as  well  as  by  their  bodies  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly ;  by  which  means  the  surface  of  attachment  of  these  bones  to- 
gether is  much  increased,  and  the  strength  of  the  spinal  chain  is  thereby 
rendered  very  grreat.  Though  but  little  motion  is  allowed  between  any  two 
of  these  bones ;  yet  the  flexibility  of  the  whole  spine  is  considerable ;  by  which 
wise  contrivance  the  spinal  marrow,  nerves,  and  bloodvessels,  are  not  liable 
to  compression. 

The  cerviciU  vertebrae,  or  neck  bones  (see  Skeleton),  are  the  largest  of 
the  vertebral  chain.  Their  spinous  process  is  indistinct ;  but  on  each  side 
a  considerable  prominence  branches  out  into  two  broad  transverse  processes : 
at  the  common  base  of  these  is  seen  a  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  verte- 
bral arteries  and  veins.  Each  vertebra  likewise  forms  a  groove  posteriorly, 
and  this  united  to  a  fellow  groove  in  its  opponent,  produces  a  hole  which, 
communicating  with  the  spinal  canal,  allows  the  cervical  nerves  to  pass. 
(See  description  ofSkeL).  The  vertebrae  are  each  connected  together  by 
a  round  head,  which  is  received  into  a  corresponding  cup-like  cavity  at  the 
posterior  part  of  every  one  but  the  first ;  and  which  union  has  articular 
cartilages,  dense  capsular  ligaments,  and  all  the  appendages  of  a  joint.  It 
will  be  evident,  from -the  strong  means  of  articulation  they  have  with  each 
other,  not  only  by  the  round  head  and  corresponding  cavity,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  their  oblique  processes,  that  no  dislocation  can  take  place  between 
any  of  these  vertebrae  but  between  the  first  and  second,  in  which  case  the 
animal  inevitably  dies  from  the  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and  which 
accident  is  what  is  usually  called  breaking  the  neck. 

The  Jirst  cervical  vertebra  ^a,  vertebrae,  SkeLJ  would  be  improperly 
called  eUias,  as  in  the  human,  for  here  the  head  does  not  rest  on  it,  but  is 
rather  pendant  from  it.  Anteriorly  it  articulates  with  the  occipital  bone, 
receiving  into  its  fossae  the  two  occipital  condyles :  on  each  side  are  two 
foramina,  one  of  which  transmits  the  vertebral  vessels,  and  the  other  a  pair 
of  nerves.  Posteriorly  it  articulates  with  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  re- 
ceiving its  odontoid  process  into  its  great  cavity.  This  is  the  only  one  of 
the  cervical  vertebra  to  which  the  suspensory  ligament  is  not  attached  :  were 
it  otherwise  it  would  have  interfered  with  its  freedom  of  motion. 

The  second  is  named  dentata  (d,  e,f,  plate  of  SkeU  vertebrae),  from  a 
considerable  tooth-like  process  inserted  within  the  great  cavity  of  the  first. 
Instead  of  a  spinous  process,  it  has  a  longitudinal  dorsal  ridge,  to  which  the 
cervical  ligament  is  attached ;  its  oblique  processes  blend  together  so  as  to 
appear  a  mere  extension  of  its  body :  posteriorly  they  become  more  con- 
spicuous, and  articulate  with  the  upper  oblique  processes  of  the  third  ver- 

^  The  vertebral  chain  of  mammalia  differs  much  in  the  Dumber  of  its  pieces  as  a  whole ; 
but  its  cervical  portion  almost  universally  follows  the  human  type,  in  being  composed 
of  seven  bones,  whether  the  neck  be  as  long  as  that  of  the  cameleopard,  or  short  as  that 
of  the  mole.  The  antediluvi^m  saurian  tribes  were  otherwise  formed,  they  having  many 
more. 
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tebrsB  (hj^  whose  head  is  received  into  a  cup-like  articulating  cavity  in  its 
bo<iy  posteriorly.  Its  transverse  protuberance  also  presents  only  a  posterior 
point  (dt  d)y  forming  a  single  process  on  each  side*. 

The  thirdy  fourth,  Jifihj  and  sijrth  cervical  vertebrae  bear  a  common  re- 
semblance, and  possess  the  general  characters  of  anterior  and  posterior  arti- 
cular processes  ^A,  nj  ;  as  well  as  of  lateral  transverse  ones  fij  kj.  Each 
articulates  anteriorly  with  the  one  before  it  by  its  head,  and  posteriorly  with 
that  which  follows  it  by  its  socket.  All  thenc  present  foramina  for  the 
transmission  of  the  vertebral  vessels  and  nerves,  like  the  first. 

The  seventh  (h),  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  whole,  presents  transverse 
processes,  small  and  not  bifid,  as  those  of  the  preceding ;  neither  is  it  per- 
forated by  a  foramen :  its  spinous  process  is  more  elevated  than  that  of  the 
others,  and  by  its  posterior  obhque  processes  it  articulates  with  the  two 
first  ribs,  presenting  at  the  back  part  of  its  body  two  semilunar  articulatory 
cavities,  which  uniting  with  its  fellow  depressions  in  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae, 
form  appropriate  indentations  for  the  reception  of  the  heads  of  the  first  and 
second  ribs. 

The  dorsal  vertehrce  are  eighteen  (18  SkeL);  occasionally  there  are 
nineteen.  These  bones  do  not  essentially  differ  from  each  other  except  in 
the  length  of  their  spinous  processes,  which  in  the  first  seven  or  eight  is 
considerable,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  long  lever  to  the  dorsal  muscles. 
It  is  these  processes  that  give  height  to  the  withers ;  and  as  they  are 
covered  with  muscles  that  act  on  them  strongly,  so  their  length  is  of  great 
consequence  to  progression.  Their  four  oblique  processes  are  small,  as  well 
as  their  two  transverse.  They  articulate  with  each  other  by  their  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces,  and  by  their  oblique  processes :  each  also  articulates 
with  two  ribs  on  either  side.  As  they  advance  in  number,  they  increase  in 
size,  and  are  pierced  by  the  spinal  canal,  and  transmit  by  their  lateral  holes 
the  spinal  nerves  ;  but  they  have  no  foramina  at  the  base  of  their  transverse 
processes.  Between  each  is  interposed  a  substance  of  the  mixed  nature  of 
cartilage  and  ligament,  which  is  most  compressible  at  its  sides,  permitting  the 
motion  of  the  spine,  and  forming,  by  the  solidity  of  its  centre,  a  fulcrum  or 
pivot  for  the  bones  to  move  on.  This  interposed  substance  loses  its  elasti- 
city in  the  old  horse,  and  becomes  nearly  ossified ;  to  which  we  may  attri  • 
bute  that  stiflfhess  in  his  rising  up  after  lying  down  ;  and  the  want  of  that 
springy  gait,  as  a  horseman  would  term  it,  which  is  felt  when  on  the  back 
of  the  young  horse. 

The  six  lumhar  vertehr€e(\,  5,  SkeL)  have  somewhat  larger  bodies  than 
the  dorsal,  and  broader  spinous  processes.  Their  transverse  processes  bear 
no  comparison  to  those  of  any  other  vertebrae  ;  being  extended  out  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  ribs,  and  to  afford  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  back  : 
the  last  unites  with  the  sacrumf. 

*  The  noD-attachment  of  the  cervical  ligament  to  the  first  cervical  bone,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  articulation  between  the  dentata  and  that,  leaves  an  opening  which  exposes 
the  spinal  marrow,  into  which  knackers  and  butchers,  when  they  want  to  kill  without 
effusion  of  blood,  plunge  a  pointed  knife,  between  the  first  and  second  rack  bonet,  which, 
dividing  the  spinal  medulla,  instantly  kills :  this  method  is  called  pithing^  at  which  the 
French  are  very  dexterous. 

f  The  foregoing  description  of  the  vertebral  bones  will  shew  the  admirable  mechanism 
of  the  chain  for  properties  apparently  in  opposition,  which  are  elasticity  and  strength. 
The  cervical  have  much  motion  between  them  firom  the  form  of  their  articulation ;  and 
thus  the  neck  enjoys  ample  liberty  for  the  wants  of  the  animal ;  but  to  compensate  this 
it  is  strengthened  by  the  ligamentum  colli,  or  great  nuchal  ligament  On  the  first  verte- 
bra the  head  rotates  with  unlimited  freedom ;  and  this  one  moves  very  freely  on  the 
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The  pelvis, — The  trunk  is  bounded  by  a  bony  mass  or  irregular  ring  of 
great  extent  and  substance,  directed  horizontally  forwards  and  backwards, 
with  a  small  intermediate  posterior  appendage  named  coccygis.  These 
united  masses* are  named  \\ie  pelvis  or  basiuj  from  their  containing  within 
their  boundaries  important  viscera.  The  largest  portions  are  formed  by  the 
sacrum  and  two  ossa  innominata. 

The  sacrum^  which  in  the  colt  is  formed  of  five  pieces,  or  false  vertebrsB, 
in  the  adult  horse  is  united  into  one  bony  mass  of  great  strength,  presenting 
a  convex  form  externally,  and  a  concave  one  internally,  which  is  smoothed 
for  the  reception  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  By  an  imperfect  oval  head  it  arti- 
culates with  the  last  lumbar  vertebrae,  with  the  oblique  processes  of  which  it 
is  also  united  by  two  articular  surfaces  ;  a  grove  being  formed  between  them, 
on  each  side,  for  the  transmission  of  the  last  dorsal  pair  of  nerves  :  its  trans- 
verse processes  are  strong,  and  extend  its  whole  length :  the  spinous  are 
directed  backward  and  downward.  The  spinal  canal  begins  to  diminish  con- 
siderably in  size  in  this  bone,  the  medulla  having  parted  with  most  of  its 
substance  to  form  the  sacral  nerves,  which  are  transmitted  through  eight 
pairs  of  foramina  at»the  under  surface  of  the  bone.  Two  articulary  surfaces 
unite  the  sacrum  with  the  ilium  :  posteriorly  it  articulates  with  the  first  coc- 
cygeal bone  (ffide  xa). 

The  coccyx y  or  hones  of  the  tail,  vary  in  number :  they  are  generally  about 
fifteen  (in  the  ass  there  are  sometimes  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  even  eighteen), 
which  degenerate  in  their  vertebral  character  as  they  descend;  but  the  whole 
articulate  with  each  other  by  true  joints.  The  spinal  canal,  through  which 
the  medulla  is  continued  under  the  name  of  corda  equina,  is  purely  bony 
in  the  first  four  or  five  of  them  only,  being  continued  partly  bony  and  partly 
ligamentous  in  the  remainder. 

The  two  ossa  innominata  (a,  h,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  SkeL)  are  usually  described 
as  three  pair  of  bones,  though  all  the  traces  of  their  distinct  existence  are 
lost  long  before  the  adult  period.  In  quadrupeds  like  the  horse,  ox,  and 
sheep,  not  bom  indigent,  but  intended  for  early  exertion,  they  are  consoli- 
dated even  at  birth,  and  are  only  to  be  found  separate  in  a  foetus  of  three 
months.  The  three  portions  of  which  the  os  innominata  is  early  formed, 
are  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis.  The  ilium  (a^  h,  c,  SkeL),  which  is  the 
most  considerable  of  these,  is  not  rounded  as  in  the  human,  but  extends  out 
into  three  distinct  branches,  by  portions  of  which  the  haunches  are  formed 
(vide  a  J  ;  and  when  these  portions  are  more  extended  than  usual,  the  horse 
is  said  to  be  ragged  hipped*.  A  tuberous  spine,  unlike  that  of  man,  extends 

second  also.  Motion  is,  however,  more  limited  in  the  dorsal :  between  the  lumbar  it  is 
rather  less  so  ;  but  the  length  of  their  transverse  processes  is  nearly  equivalent  with  the 
straightness  of  the  union  of  the  lumbar.  Thus  the  pieces  of  this  admirable  chain  have 
very  dilSerent  degrees  of  flexibility  between  them,  according  to  their  several  uses :  and  if 
the  posterior  portion  of  it  is  more  confined  than  the  anterior,  as  a  whole  it  yet  enjoys  so 
much  as  to  suffice  for  all  the  elasticities  of  an  animal  of  great  speed :  while  its  strength  is 
no  less  an  object  of  our  admiration,  when  we  see  the  astonishing  weights  it  will  bear  with- 
out dislocation  ;  strengthened  as  it  is  by  numerous  points  of  contact,  and  powerful  liga- 
mentous cords.  The  vertebras  of  the  spine  in  the  horse  very  seldom  take  on  spontaneous 
ulceration ;  but  they  are  liable  to  malconformation,  the  whole  being  sometimes  curved 
upwards,  and  sometimes  downwards,  more  than  is  natural.  These  bones  are  also  liable  to 
exostoses,  to  such  a  degree  sometimes  as  to  anchylose  nearly  the  whole  dorsal  and  lumbar 
joints. 

*  From  a  slight  inspection  of  this  portion  of  the  pelvis,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  rugged 
outline  of  tlie  rump  in  cattle  arises  from  the  great  prominence  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
assisted  by  the  extended  tuberosity  of  tlie  ischium.  In  the  horse,  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium 
is  also  large,  and  in  some  of  his  neglected  breeds  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  the 
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firom  it,  and  aiticulatet  by  its  inner  surface  with  the  sacrum  (vide  h)^  to  which 
it  unites  by  its  posterior  angle ;  its  inferior  branch  terminates  in  the  ischium. 

The  o#  ischium^  or  hip-honey  is  a  larger  portion  of  the  innominatum  than 
the  pubis,  but  a  less  one  than  the  preceding  (e^f).  It  has  three  angles,  and 
an  inner  and  outer  surface-:  by  the  anterior  of  these  angles  it  unites  with 
the  ilium  and  pubis,  and  forms  part  of  the  cotyloid  cavity:  by  its  posterior 
it  stretches  back  jointly  with  the  superior  to  form  a  curved  process,  called  its 
iuherotity  (videf)y  which  is  very  different  to  the  same  part  in  the  human. 
Its  superior  angle  is  convex,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment. Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  angle  it  forms,  jointly  with  the 
pubis,  the  oval  cavity  called ^raivMft  thyroideumy  or  ovale  (d). 

The  09  puhUy  or  share^hone  (gg)t  is  the  least  of  the  three  portions :  by 
its  anterior  edge  it  unites  with  the  ilium,  and,  with  its  fellow,  forms  the  eymr 
physii  puhis.  On  the  outer  and  inferior  part  of  these  pelvic  bones  a  coty* 
loid  cavity  or  socket  presents  itself,  lined  with  cartilage,  and  which  is  intended 
to  receive  the  head  of  the  femur.  This  articulatory  cup  is  called  the  aceta^ 
h^dumy  and  b  formed  by  the  assistance  of  each  of  the  above  portions,  but  in 
unequal  degrees ;  the  pubis  adds  least,  and  the  ischium  most.  The  pelvic 
bones  are  strongly  attached  to  the  sacrum  by  the  articulating  surfaces  we 
have  described,  and  are  held  in  these  attachments  by  strong  ligaments  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior  edge  of  the  articular  part  of  the  ilium,  uniting  it 
to  the  risings  corresponding  with  the  tranverse  processes  of  the  sacrum. 
From  the  foregoing  description,  the  wise  intention  of  the  pelvis  is  displayed 
in  its  formation,  which  presents  a  complete  cavity.  The  laige  posterior  open- 
ing between  the  innominata  and  sacrum  is  filled  up  by  two  strong  layers  of 
K^onent,  which  partially  divide,  to  permit  the  pyriformis  muscle,  the  sciatic 
nerve,  and  posterior  crural  vessels,  to  pass  out  of  the  pelvis.  Thus  the  pelvic 
oavity  has  all  its  openings  closed  either  by  ligaments,  muscles,  or  integu- 
ments, except  an  abdominal  one  before  and  an  excretory  behind. 

TThe  thorasy  or  eheet,  comprises  the  sternum  and  ribs.  The  sternum  of  the 
horse  fd  SkeLJ  so  hr  from  being  a  perpendicular  flat  pile  of  bones,  like  that 
of  man,  is  inclined,  and  not  dissimilar  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  furnished  at  both 
ends  with  a  cartilaginous  portion ;  that  of  the  posterior  being  considerable. 

The  coet^By  or  r&t,  are  long  perpendicular  bones,  having  one  end  attached 
to  the  spine,  and  the  other  connected  with  the  sternum,  either  directly  or  in- 
reetly.  They  are  usiially  eighteen  to  each  side,  seven  or  eight  of  which  ar- 
ticulate with  the  sternum,  and  are  thence  called  etemaly  or  true  rihs; 
while  the  remaining  ten  or  eleven  are  connected  together  by  interven- 
ing cartilages,  and  are  called  astemaly  or  Jalse  rihe^*  The  central  ribs 
are  the  longest,  the  others  g^dually  decrease  in  length  both  towards 
the  neck  and  loins.  The  first  is  placed  almost  perpendicularly,  the  se- 
cond less  so;  and  their  curvature,  as  well  as  their  inclination,  increases  as 
they  advance,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  chest,  till  it  becomes 
nearlv  circular  (see  Plate  of  Skeleton  J.  As  they  proceed  towards  the  pel- 
Ti%  tneir  inferior  extremity  is  carried  backwards,  which  increases  still  more 

eztemioii  of  the  protabenmt  Utend  branches  of  the  ilium,  g^  almost  as  deformed  an  out- 
Une  to  tiiem  also. 

*  The  number  of  true  ribs  is  not  invariably  the  same :  in  some  cases  there  are  seven 
only ;  in  manv  others  a  slight  articulation  is  evident  between  the  sternum  and  the  eighth 
rib.  When  they  exceed  thirty- six,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  eighth  in  always  a 
sternal  one ;  and  sometimes  even  the  ninth  is  so  likewise.  In  the  Woolwich  Museum  an 
instance  of  forty  ribs  occurs.  The  number  of  costs  in  the  ox  and  sheep  are  eight  true  and 
five  fidse. 
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the  dimensions  of  the  careass,  and  strengthens  the  parietes  of  the  ahdomen. 
Each  of  them  has  a  body,  an  upper  and  a  lower  extremity,  and  an  upper  and 
under  surface.  The  upper  extremity  presents  a  smaU  head  (a),  and  a  small 
tuberosity :  the  head  articulates  by  two  surf&ces  to  the  bodies  of  two  verte* 
brsB,  and  the  tubercle  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  posterior  of  these 
same  vertebrsB.  The  anterior  edge  of  each  has  a  groove  for  the  passage  of 
the  intercostal  vessels  aiid  nerve,  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  aware  of  in 
operations  on  the  chest*.  Above  this,  likewise,  is  a  ridge  from  which  the 
intercostal  muscles  spring,  fixing  themselves  into  the  opposite  edge  of  the 
next  rib.  The  lower  extremity  of  each  rib  is  furnished  with  a  firmly-attached 
cartilage,  which  articulates  with  the  sternum  in  the  true,  and  with  each  other 
in  the  felse.  Both  above  and  below,  the  attachments  of  these  bones  are 
strengthened  by  powerful  ligaments  :  each  lower  extremity  is  thus  fixed  into 
articular  pits  in  the  sternum ;  and  each  upper  extremity  is  connected  by  arti- 
cular as  well  as  capsular  ligaments.  It  must  be  evident  that  the  ribs  in  the 
horse  have  but  little  motion,  and  that  what  they  have  must  be  forwards,  par- 
ticularly in  those  called  the  true,  the  first  of  which,  so  far  from  having  mo- 
tion, presents  a  fixed  point  for  the  rest  to  act  upon  ;  the  false  ribs  can  cer- 
tainly be  elevated  considerably  by  means  of  the  flexibility  of  their  inferior 
attachment ;  and  it  is  probable  that  such  attachment  was  given  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  the  motion  thus  afforded  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  enlarge 
the  chest  during  inspiration,  without  a  very  moveable  diaphragmf . 

The  Anterior  ExtremiUei, 

These  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the  human  arm,  particularly  in  those 
quadrupeds,  as  the  horse,  who  have  but  one  phalange :  in  those  with  several, 
the  resemblance  approximates  much  more,  till  in  the  fore  extremities  of  the 
ape  they  differ  little  but  in  the  thumb,  which  forms  a  bad  antagonist  to  the 
foigers.  It  appears  a  very  wise  provision  of  nature,  to  have  given  a  colt 
very  long  limbs  at  birth,  that  the  form  of  parts  might  not  be  much  altered 
in  their  future  evolution  ;  but,  at  the  same  time  the  hinder  ones  are  by  much 
the  longest ;  because,  were  the  fore  equally  so,  the  young  animal  would  have 
been  too  much  elevated  from  the  g^und,  and  rendered  incapable  of  grazing, 
or  even  of  sucking  conveniently. 

The  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  is  a  broad  and  rather  triangular  bone,  ap- 
plied to  the  chest,  so  that  its  apex  reaches  between  the  first  and  second  ribs, 

*  In  ai)»erating  for  paracentesis,  unless  the  opening  were  made  in  a  direction  which  ap- 
proximated the  posterior  edge  of  tiie  rib,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  dividing  the  inter- 
costal artery. 

f  The  thorax  of  the  graminivorous  quadrupeds  could  not  have  heen  formed  as  the  human 
without  detracting  from  the  ease  and  stability  of  motion ;  hence,  to  approximate  the  ford 
extremitiea,  it  was  necessary  to  flatten  the  chest :  yet  a  posterior  expansion  of  this  cavity 
it  not  only  allowed,  but  required,  and  is  as  essentially  necessary  to  the  horse  as  to  the  man. 
The  greater  convexity  the  ribs  have,  and  the  more  cylindrical  is  the  form  of  the  chest  pos- 
teriony,  the  more  favourable  it  proves  not  only  to  respiration  but  to  chyliflcation ;  for,  as 
the  belly  usually  partakes  of  the  form  of  the  chest,  so  a  flat-sided  horse  is  generally  with- 
out much  carcass  also.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  th^t  the  chest  may  have  great  ca- 
pacity by  its  depth  also :  and  such  a  form  of  it  actually  seems  the  best  adapted  for  animals 
of  speed,  as  already  remarked  on  with  regard  to  the  racehorse  and  greyhound.  But  where 
hardihood  and  a  ready  separation  of  nutriment  are  studied,  the  circular  form  (although 
when  carried  to  an  extreme  it  detracts  from  the  perfection  of  the  fore  extremities  by  re- 
moving the  scapulae  distant  from  each  other,  and  constituting  a  thick  shoulder)  is  the  most 
advantageous. 
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and  the  posterior  part  of  its  base  as  far  as  the  seventh*.  It  is,  therefore, 
situated  obliquely,  with  its  broadest  portion  above,  and  its  tuberous  extre- 
mity below.  Its  internal  surface  is  flat  and  smooth,  and  its  external  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  its  spine.  Its  anterior  edge  (m,  t,  SkeL) 
as  it  continues  down,  contracts  inwards,  and  ends  in  a  blunt  rounded  extre- 
mity, called  in  the  human  its  coracoid  process,  but  which  in  the  horse  is 
not  very  beak-like ;  on  the  contrary,  the  horse  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be 
said  to  have  either  a  coracoid,  acromion,  or  recurrent  process.  Its  superior 
surface  is  furnished  with  a  considerable  cartilage,  strongly  adherent  by  liga- 
mentous fibres ;  by  which  the  surface  of  muscular  attachment  is  much  in- 
creased, yet  with  little  addition  to  either  weight  or  bulk.  The  posterior 
edge  of  the  scapula  inclines  inwards,  and  ends  in  its  cervix,  or  neck,  pre- 
senting a  superficial  excavation  to  receive  the  head  of  the  hnmerus  or  arm, 
called  its  glenoid  cavity  (vide  ej.  The  spine  (vide  h)  divides  the  external 
surface  into  two  portions  :  as  it  proceeds  downwards  it  forms  a  rounded  ex- 
tremity, and  not  a  sharp  process,  as  in  the  human ;  for  in  the  horse,  there 
being  no  clavicle  to  articulate  with,  such  formation  would  have  been  useless. 
The  two  portions  formed  by  the  spine  are  called  the  antea  and  postea 
ipinatus  fosstjB.  The  former  (f)  is  the  least  and  most  superior ;  the  latter 
is  the  larger  and  most  inferior  (gjf^ 

The  (os  humeri  J  humerus,  or  bone  of  the  real  arm^  is  strong,  short,  and 
very  unlike  the  same  bone  in  man.  It  extends  from  what  is  called  the  point 
of  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  (n,  o,  /?,  q,  SkeL  J  forming  an  angle  with  the 
scapula,  extending  obliquely  backwards,  as  the  shoulder  does  obliquely  for- 
wards. At  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  extremity  it  stretches  out  into 
a  round  head,  supported  on  a  cervix  (nj,  with  a  circular  fossa  surrounding 
its  base,  for  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament :  this  head  is  received 
into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The  anterior  part  of  the  extremity 
is  usually  but  improperly  termed  the  point  of  the  shoulder  (oj,  and  has  three 
prominences,  into  which  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  arm  are  inserted: 

*  Mr.  Percivall  remarks,  that  Stubbs,  and  other  delineators  since  his  time,  have  re- 
presented this  bone  higher  than  it  is  naturally  placed,  as  well  as  less  oblique  in  its  situa- 
tion. In  this  observation  I  believe  Mr.  P.  is  correct,  and  the  fault  originates  with  the 
articulator ;  as  such,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  my  own  figure  is  not  wholly  exempt 
from  this  error.  The  correctness  of  the  general  degree  of  obliquity  (for  it  varies  consi- 
derably in  different  horses)  is,  I  believe,  perfect  in  my  representation  of  it,  and  the  height 
also  nearly  so. 

f  The  different  situations  of  the  aequine  and  human  scapulse  must  at  once  strike  the 
observer.  It  has  been  very  justly  remarked,  that  the  horse  presents  no  proper  back,  for 
the  withers  can  hardly  be  considered  as  such.  This  bone  in  the  horse  does  not  pass  out 
of  the  plane  of  the  os  humeri,  whereas  in  the  human  it  forms  an  angle  with  it :  and  by  the 
absence  of  a  clavicle,  the  attachment  of  the  scapula  to  the  chest  is  muscular  only.  It  has 
neither  bony  nor  lig^amentous  union,  unless  a  strong  aponeurotic  expansion  from  its  car- 
tilaginous base  can  be  so  considered ;  it  is  however  powerfully  attached  to  the  chest  at  its 
Inferior  part  by  the  serratus  major,  and  by  the  pectoral  muscles  also.  By  a  muscular 
attachment  only,  the  scapula  enjoys  much  greater  motion  round  its  centre  than  it  could 
have  had,  had  there  been  a  clavicle  to  confine  it.  Its  usual  situation  is,  to  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  under  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees ;  and  it  has  a  motion,  in  its  great- 
est extent,  of  about  twenty  degrees ;  hence,  as  it  does  not  pass  beyond  the  perpendicular 
backwards,  so  the  more  oblique  its  situation,  the  greater  number  of  degrees  in  the  circle 
it  can  move  through  ;  and  in  the  same  degree  it  can  assist  the  action  of  the  humerus,  with 
whose  angle  its  own  is  commonly  consentaneous.  The  muscular  attachment  of  the 
blade-bone  greatly  favours  the  elasticity  of  the  whole  extremity,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
so  strong,  that  a  glenoid  cavity  is  fully  able  to  protect  its  articulation  :  thus  a  dislocation 
between  the  scapula  and  humerus  is  even  less  frequent  than  between  the  acetabulum  and 
femur. 
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between  the  two  anterior  of  these  processes  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  radi- 
alis  anticus  passes,  secured  by  a  cross  ligament.  This  tendon,  almost  of  a 
cartilaginous  hardness,  is  flattened  out  into  a  species  of  patella  to  this  arti- 
culation, effectually  preventing  any  dislocation  of  this  joint  forwards ;  which 
is  the  only  point  in  which  it  would  otherwise  be  at  all  probable.  The  body 
of  the  humerus  presents  an  external  and  internal  tuberosity,  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  adductor  and  abductor  muscles  :  when  proceeding  downwards,  it 
terminates  in  an  inner  and  outer  condyle  (q)^  which  are  received  into  arti- 
cular cavities  in  the  superior  extremity  of  the  radius  ;  thereby  confining  the 
motions  of  this  joint  to  flexion  and  extension.  In  the  front  of  this  extre- 
mity is  a  cavity  to  receive  the  protuberances  of  the  radius,  in  the  greatest 
flexions  of  the  fore  arm  ;  and  behind  there  is  a  very  deep  depression  for  the 
reception  of  the  olecranon  or  elbow,  when  it  is  again  extended.  The  hu- 
merus is  attached  to  the  scapula  by  a  capsular  ligament,  which  passes  from 
this  bone  to  the  cervix  of  the  scapula ;  over  which  are  spread,  both  externally 
and  internally,  strong  ligamentous  layers  which  stretch  from  one  bone  to  the 
other*,  and  powerfully  bind  the  articulation. 

The  fore  arm  is  composed  of  the  radius  and  ulna  (s,  r,  SkeLJ  in  the 
young  subject,  but  which  become  so  intimately  united  in  the  old  horse,  as  to 
be  by  some,  and  without  any  great  impropriety,  described  as  one  bonef .  In 
common  parlance,  the  site  of  these  bones  is  known  by  the  terms  arm  and 

*  The  mechanism  of  this  bone,  and  its  articulation,  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  cannot  be  too  short,  because  thereby  it  brings  the  fore  legs  for- 
ward ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  benefits  of  safety  and  celerity  of  progression 
are  best  accomplished  by  a  humerus  of  sufficient  length,  but  one  of  great  obliquity  (^situa- 
tion. When,  however,  its  length  is  inordinate,  it  necessarily  does  bring  the  legs  of  the 
horse  too  much  under  him  ;  and  it  unfortunately  happens  that  this  defect  is  too  often  ac- 
companied by  an  upright  and  short  shoulder.  Its  scapular  articulation,  without  peculiar 
provision,  would  be  weak,  from  a  glenoid  cavity  only  as  a  recipient  of  its  head ;  but  its 
powerfhl  bindings,  and  its  patella-like  cap,  sec.ire  it  fully.  Below,  its  articular  surfaces 
owe  much  of  their  security  to  the  dove-tailing  between  the  opposed  bones,  which  is  such 
as  to  render  it  perfectly  secure.  The  humerus  is  confined  in  its  motions  to  being 
brought  from  its  inclined  position  backwards  to  a  perpendicular  one  of  the  limb  in  situ 
forwards. 

f  Bourgelat  describes  the  radius  and  ulna  as  one  bone,  under  the  name  of  cubitus.  La 
Fosse  speaks  of  them  as  two  bones,  radius  and  cubitus.  Cubitus,  in  veterinary  authors, 
is  sometimes  applied  to  either  bone,  because  in  the  human  these  bones  are  nearly  of  a 
length,  and  not  &r  distant  from  the  measure  of  a  cubit ;  but  as  this  will  not  apply  to  either 
of  these  bones  in  the  horse,  the  term  ought  to  be  rejected  entirely.  A  comparison  between 
the  human  and  brute  osteology  here  exhibits  many  specialities,  and  in  none  more  than 
the  ulna,  which  is  always  so  formed  as  best  suits  the  habits  of  the  animal  to  which  it 
belongs.  In  man,  the  elbow-joint  will  be  found  to  be  a  complex  and  curiously  contrived 
piece  of  mechanism  ;  and  that  in  him  the  ulna  instead  of  being  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
radius,  is,  in  fact,  the  larger  bone  of  the  two,  receiving  above,  a  tubercle  of  that  bone, 
whilst  below  it  is  the  radius  which  furnishes  the  articulatory  cavity,  and  the  ulna  supplies 
the  tubercle  ;  by  which  fonnation  the  human  hand  enjoys  fully  the  rotating  motions  of 
pronation  and  supination ;  the  radius  moving  on  its  own  axis  at  the  upper  end,  and  revolv- 
ing round  the  ulna  at  the  lower.  In  the  canine,  feline,  and  some  other  tribes,  where  the 
paws  are  used  in  some  measure  as  prehensile  organs,  the  ulna  is  also  found  sufficiently 
perfect  for  variety  of  motion ;  but  in  the  horse  and  the  ruminants,  where  a  supine  state  of 
the  limb  would  have  been  inconvenient,  it  shrinks  into  a  mere  process,  not  moving  on  the 
radius,  but  is  anchylosed  with  it,  by  which  firm  union  gpreat  strength  is  gained.  Nor 
would  the  safety  of  this  important  part  have  been  studied  without  such  provision ;  for  the 
immense  lever  of  the  extended  process  of  the  olecranon  would  have  endangered  any  other 
opposition  of  it,  without  thereby  gaining  any  advantage,  its  motions  being  confined  to  flexion 
and  extension,  as  the  member  it  belongs  to  is  principally  employed  in  progression.  Sup- 
port and  progression,  therefore,  being  m  the  horse  expected  from  the  fore  limbs,  they  ex- 
hibit every  contrivance  to  increase  their  strength,  without  destroying  their  elasticity  or 
increasing  their  bulk. 
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9lbow.  The  radius  is  the  long  cylindrical  portion  composed  of  a  body  and 
two  nearly  equal  extremities.  The  superior  end  is  flat,  and  receives  into 
its  articular  depressions  the  condyles  of  the  humerus :  it  presents  anteriorly 
tuberosities  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  posteriorly  an  articulating 
surface  for  the  ulnar  portion  of  the  bone.  Its  body  is  slightly  convex  ante- 
riorly, and  its  inferior  extremity  is  furnished  with  four  eminences,  covered 
with  cartilage,  which  articulate  with  the  first  bones  of  the  carpus  or  knee. 
The  anterior  part  of  this  extremity  is  depressed  with  the  sinuosities  which 
receive  within  them  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot*. 

The  ulna  is  articulated  in  the  young  horse  to  the  posterior  and  superior 
part  of  the  radius  by  intervening  cartilages,  and  by  strong  ligamentous  fibres  : 
stretching  downwards  (see  SkeL)  it  is  unattached,  and  permits  vessels  to 
pass  between  it  and  the  radius,  till  it  has  reached  the  middle  of  that  bone, 
when  it  terminates  in  a  point.  In  the  older  horse,  the  intermediate  carti- 
lages of  these  bones  become  absorbed,  and  ossific  matter  is  thrown  out  in 
thdr  stead,  which  forms  an  anchylosis  between  them.  The  ulna  stretches 
out  superiorly  into  a  powerful  process  covered  with  cartilage,  received  into 
the  great  posterior  fossa  of  the  humerus ;  from  which  the  whole  extends 
backwards  to  form  the  o^cranonf ,  the  whole  surface  of  which  is  rough,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  strong  extensor  muscles  of  the  fore  arm. 

The  carfnuy  or  knecy  (as  it  is  universally  called  in  the  horse)  following 
the  human  anatomy  as  our  type  and  guide,  must  be  the  same  with  the  wrist 
in  man.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  terms  must 
be  a  complete  misnomer ;  and  this  forms  another  of  the  many  instances 
wherein  a  blind  adherence  to  the  human  anatomical  terms  is  attended  with 
inconvenience,  begets  confusion,  and  propagates  error.  In  the  articulated 
skeleton  there  are  seven  principal  carpal  bones ;  but  in  the  recent  subject 
there  b  commonly,  but  not  invariably,  found  an  additamentary  osselet  of 
the  shape  and  size  of  a  pea,  situated  behind  the  trapezoid,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  articulated,  and  at  others  simply  adherent:  when  it  exists,  it 
certainly  more  properly  deserves  the  name  of  pisiform  than  that  of  trape- 
num^.     Independent  of  this,  the  carpus  consists  of  seven  bones  ranged  in 

*  It  is  observed  in  all  speedy  animals,  that  the  length  of  this  bone  is  very  considera- 
ble :  in  the  hare  and  greyhound,  the  knee  approximates  the  ground ;  and  a  long  fore-arm 
is  found  by  experience  to  be  equally  fitvourable  to  celerity  of  motion  in  the  horse  also*  and 
for  such  purposes  legs  so  formed  are  by  good  judges  always  preferred.  It  has  also  else- 
where been  stated,  that  the  parts  below  the  knee  appear  to  be  bent  in  progression,  prin- 
cipally to  receive  the  weight  of  the  machine,  but  not  to  add  to  the  extent  of  its  progress ; 
and  allowing  that  the  extent  of  the  stride  is  effected  by  the  parts  above,  it  follows  that  the 
longer  they  are  the  better. 

f  On  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  skeleton,  it  will  appear  how  much  the  motions  of 
the  fore  extremity  must  aepend  on  the  length  and  obliquity  of  this  process ;  which,  ope- 
imting  on  the  principle  of  a  lever  in  the  extension  of  the  arm,  must  necessarily  act  in  the 
ratio  of  its  length  and  strength.  The  ulna  and  radius  are  articulated  with  the  humerus  by 
a  very  extensive  capsular  ligament  which  takes  in  the  whole  articular  surface.  This  arti- 
euiation  is  strengthened  by  an  external  and  internal  ligament,  extended  from  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus  over  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  likewise  by  powerful  tendinous  and  apon- 
•Hiotic  expansions  spread  over  the  whole,  by  which  means  this  joint  is  wholly  prevented 
from  dislocation  :  but  the  olecranon  has  been  found  at  times  fractured ;  under  which  cir- 
enmitances,  from  the  great  strength  of  the  muscles  implanted  into  it,  a  proper  and  com- 
plete apposition  of  the  fractured  extremities  would  be  extremely  difficult  Punctured 
wounds  likewise  sometimes  happen  in  this  part,  when,  if  motion  be  kept  up,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air  becomes  absorbed,  forming  extensive  emphysema.  Both  these  bones  are  occa- 
sionally the  subject  of  deformity,  and  are  likewise  now  and  then  affected  with  exostoses. 

X  Mr.  Percivall  has  very  correctly  observed  that  it  is  erroneous  to  call  a  bone  of  the 
shape  and  frize  of  a  pea,  trapezium^  or  a  large  quadrilateral  one  by  the  name  of  piiiformis. 
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iwo  rows :  the  upper  articulates  with  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius, 
and  commencing  from  the  inside  of  the  row,  first  presents  the  scaphoid 
(2,  2\  It  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  row,  and  articulates  with  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  radius  antericnrly,  and  laterally  with  the  lunar ;  so  that 
the  scaphoid  and  lunar  are  placed  over  the  magnum  in  front  of  the  knee,  as, 
in  building,  two  bricks  are  placed  so  that  their  line  of  division  is  over  the 
centre  of  a  third,  by  which  means  great  strength  is  given  to  this  articulation : 
it  likewise  articulates  inferiorly  with  the  trapezoid.  The  lunar  is  the  second 
bone  of  this  row  (3,  3),  articulating  above  with  the  middle  and  anterior  part 
of  the  radius,  below  with  the  magnum  and  cuneiform,  and  laterally  with  the 
scaphoid  and  cuneiform,  and  by  a  small  posterior  point  to  the  trapezium. 
The  cuneiformj  the  outer  bone  of  the  first  row  (4),  articulates  above  with 
the  external  condyle  of  the  radius  ;  posteriorly  with  the  trapezium .;  below 
with  the  unciform,  and  laterally  with  the  lunar.  The  trapezium*  (I,  I,) 
projects  posteriorly  on  the  outer  side  of  the  superior  row,  so  as  to  give  a 
greater  power  of  attachment  to  muscles,  and  to  raise  the  ligaments  of  the 
knee  from  compressing  the  tendons ;  but  it  takes  no  part  in  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  machine.  It  articulates  with  the  outer  and  posterior  part  of 
the  radius  by  one  surface,  and  by  another  to  the  cuneiform.  The  trapezoid 
(7)  is  the  first  and  smallest  bone  on  the  inner  side  of  the  second  row,  and 
is  situated  at  the  posterior  lateral  internal  part  of  the  knee,  articulating 
above  with  the  scaphoid,  below  with  the  internal  small  metacarpal  and  a 
small  part  of  the  cannon,  and  laterally  with  the  magnum.  The  magnum 
is  the  middle  bone  of  the  second  row  (5,  5),  and  the  largest  of  the  whole, 
receiving  above  the  scaphoid  and  lunar,  and  resting  below  on  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  the  large  metacarpal  or  cannon  bone :  it  articulates 
at  the  lateral  internal  part  with  the  trapezoid,  and  at  the  lateral  external 
with  the  next  bone.  The  third  and  most  external  of  the  second  row  is  the 
unciform  (6),  which  rests  upon  the  external  small  metacarpal,  and  in  part 
upon  the  great  metacarpal ;  and  articulates  above  with  the  cuneiform,  and 
Ij^rally  with  the  magnumf . 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  among  the  French  authors  equal  discordance  exists  on  this 
subject ;  hardly  any  two  of  them  naming  the  carpal  bones  alike.  Bourgelat  describes 
them  as  nine  in  number ;  but  says  little  more  of  them ;  nor  does  he,  if  I  remember  aright, 
attempt  to  name  them  at  all. 

*  Although  trapezium  is  by  far  a  more  appropriate  name  for  this  bone  than  its  former 
one  of  pisiformis,  I  am  still  in  doubt  whether  that  of  posticum,  as  called  by  Mr.  Clark,  is 
not  more  so. 

f  The  carpal  bones  are  covered  with  cartilage  on  their  articular  sur&ces,  and  such  as 
are  non-articular  are  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  which  connect  them  so 
closely  as  to  allow  but  little  motion  between  any  but  the  first  and  second  row ;  enough, 
however,  is  allowed  between  the  whole  to  prevent  concussion  when  the  foot  strikes  the 
ground.  The  capsular  ligament  is  here  very  extensive ;  arising  from  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  radius,  passing  to  the  first  row  of  bones,  to  which  having  attached  itself,  it  proceeds 
more  loosely  to  the  second,  from  whence  it  is  continued  onwards,  investing  the  superior 
extremities  of  the  large  and  small  metacarpals.  Within  it,  is  secreted  a  large  quantity  of 
synovia,  the  escape  of  which,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  surface  from  whence  it  is  secreted, 
renders  deep  wounds  of  the  knee  very  dangerous.  Besides  the  capsular,  there  are  klso 
several  other  layers  of  ligamentous  fibres,  some  of  which  are  applied  to  the  bones;  others 
are  more  loose,  and  stretch  over  the  tendons  to  form  annular  bands.  The  carpal  liga- 
ments and  tendinous  attachments  have  many  of  them  individual  bursal  cavities.  In  the 
case  of  broken  knees,  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  these  being  opened,  leads  the 
junior  practitioner  into  a  supposition  that  it  is  the  cavity  of  the  joint  which  is  exposed, 
and  his  prognosis  is  apt  to  be  false.  Each  bone  likewise  has  individual  fibres  connecting  it 
to  the  bones  with  which  it  is  attached,  forming,  on  the  whole,  a  most  complex  li^amentary 
binding,  greatly  strengthening  the  knee  joint,  and  preventing  a  possibihty  of  dislocation. 
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The  metacarpus  fos  ntetacnrpi  mitgni,  t,  tj,  or  what  is  termed  the  can- 
non  or  shank,  is  formed  of  a  large  metacarpal  bone  and  two  small  ones, 
which  the  French  term  styloids  or  perones.  The  cannon  is  a  plain  cylindri- 
cal bone,  having  its  two  extremities  rather  enlarged,  the  superior  of  which 
articulates  with  the  second  row  of  the  knee,  particularly  with  the  os  mag- 
num :  posteriorly  its  head  is  indented  into  two  surfaces,  receiving  the  small 
metacarpals.  Its  inferior  surface  is  formed  into  two  condyles,  divided  by 
an  eminence,  by  which  it  articulates  with  the  pastern  and  sessamoids  in  a 
manner  that  preserves  the  utmost  freedom  of  flexion  and  extension,  yet 
denies  any  lateral  motion  which  would  have  detracted  from  the  necessary  great 
strength  of  the  joint.  The  small  metacarpals  fossa  metacarpi  parva,  ride 
UfUj  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  cannon,  each 
having  a  superior  articulating  surface  uniting  it  with  the  carpal  bones,  and 
likewise  a  surface  of  attachment  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cannon  ; 
to  which  they  are,  above,  intimately  united  by  intervening  cartilage  and  liga- 
mentary  bindings.  As  they  proceed  downwards  they  taper,  and  are  less 
closely  united ;  terminating  at  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  cannon, 
by  an  unattached  button-like  extremity*. 

The  pastern  bone  (os  suffraginis\)  is  the  first  of  an  oblique  pile,  which 

The  mechanical  advantages  of  this  assemblage  of  bones  must  be  at  once  evident;  fur,  not 
only  as  a  surface  of  attachment  for  ligaments  and  muscles  is  it  favourable  to  motive 
power  and  strength  of  connexion,  but  it  acts  most  advantageously  as  a  spring  placed  l>e- 
tween  the  two  solid  perpendicular  arms  of  the  radius  and  cannon,  by  which  concussion  is 
di?ided  and  distributed  among  the  bones,  or,  as  it  were,  carried  over  an  extended  and 
contiguous,  but  not  continuous  surface.  That  such  is  its  principal  use,  we  learn  from  the 
fact,  that  in  animals  not  designed  for  quick  or  long-continued  exertions,  as  tlie  rumiuantji, 
theae  bones  are  less  numerous,  and  the  joint  altogether  less  favourably  formed ;  as  anotlier 
inttance  of  which  inferiority,  we  may  observe  the  os  trapezium  in  them  is  small  and  less 
prominent  than  in  the  horse. 

*  The  small  metacarpals  are  attached  to  the  large  by  a  strong  aponeurotic  ex])ansion, 
which  will  be  described  with  the  extremities ;  but  they  are  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  large  metacarpal  bone  by  strong  appropriate  ligamentous  fibres ;  yet  not  so 
cloaely  but  that  they  have  some  motion,  and  hence  can  descend,  or  in  some  degree  yield, 
when  pressed  upon  by  the  bones  of  the  knee;  and  which  appears  one  of  their  principal 
uses.  The  internal  receives  the  weight  of  the  trapezoid,  and  the  external  part  of  that  of 
the  unciform,  by  which  the  general  elasticity  is  increased.  But  as  the  animal  grows 
old,  and  his  exertions  become  greater  than  his  strength,  so  nature,  sympathising  with 
the  general  weakness  of  the  parts,  unites  the  sessamoids  or  splint  bones  with  the  can- 
non by  an  unyielding  ossific  union,  which  deprives  them  of  any  spring-like  property. 
In  young  horses  also,  ligamentary  inflammation  often  ends  in  bony  union  between  them, 
which  forms  what  we  term  splint ;  and  as  it  is  usual  to  raise  the  outer  heel  of  the  shoe,  by 
which  means  an  undue  share  of  weight  must  be  thrown  on  the  inner  small  metacarpal,  so 
this  has  been  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  splint  is  generally  confined  to  the  inner  side ; 
but  perhaps  this  will  not  wholly  account  for  this  partiality.  On  the  contrary,  tliere  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  natiu^l  form  of  the  parts  likewise  gives  a  tendency  to  it ;  for  we 
find  that  the  weight  of  the  carpal  bone,  pressing  on  the  outer  small  metacarpal,  is  divided 
between  it  and  the  cannon ;  but  that  the  internal  small  metacarpal  receives  nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  the  trapezoid.  Under  this  view  of  the  matter,  which  I  believe  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  parts  will  shew  to  be  correct,  it  is  not  easy  to  agree  with  those  comparative 
anatomists  who  consider  these  bones  are  mere  styloid  appendages,  intended  only  to  keep 
up  a  harmonic  connexion  between  the  horse  and  the  digitated  animals  ;  although,  without 
donbt,  this  is  a  part  of  their  intention.  These  bones  are  now  and  then  fractured ;  and 
both  the  large  and  small  metacarpals  are  occasionally  the  subjects  of  extensive  exostoses. 

f  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  accredited  authorities,  I  have,  in  this  edition,  intro- 
duced this  name  for  the  pastern  bone  ;  although  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  is  suffi- 
ciently critical  for  an  improved  nomenclature ;  as  the  objection  I  raised  to  it  in  the  last 
edition  still  influences  my  opinion  somewhat  This  was,  that  suffrago  is  equally,  or  in- 
deed more,  applicable  to  the  hock  than  to  the  pasteni.  Columella,  in  recommending 
waidiing  of  the  legs,  desires  that  the  hinder  may  be  wetted  to  the  hocks,  '  Laventur  pedes 
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terxniDatcs  the  extremities  of  the  horse.  The  great  pastern  bone,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  cylindrical,  and  inclined  obliquely  forward  ^»,r,  SkeLJ, 
Upon  its  length  and  obliquity  the  ease  and  elasticity  of  the  motion  of  the 
animal  greatly  depend:  nevertheless, when  these  properties  are  very  consider- 
able, it  must  require  a  corresponding  effort  in  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous 
parts  to  preserve  it  in  its  situation  ;  and  thence  very  long-jointed  horses  are 
weaker,  and  more  liable  to  become  strained  than  others.  Its  superior  sur- 
face receives  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cannon  :  poste- 
riorly it  articulates  with  the  sessamoids,  and  inferiorly  with  the  coronet  or 
small  pastern.  The  body  of  the  bone  is  much  smaller  than  its  extremities. 
Its  ligaments  are  the  capsular,  the  lateral  binders,  and  the  suspensory,  which 
does  little  more  than  slide  over  it,  yet  serves  to  assist  in  preventing  dislocation. 

The  sessamoids  (w^  w)  are  two  small  wedge-shaped  bones,  situated  at 
the  point  of  the  fetlock,  exactly  opposed  to  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of 
the  cannon,  and  to  the  posterior  and  superior  part  of  the  great  pastern  bone, 
with  both  of  which  they  articulate  very  closely  by  depressions  suited  to  the 
prominences  of  those  bones.  With  the  cannon  the  connexion  is  very  close, 
by  means  of  an  elastic  ligament,  by  which,  and  the  nature  of  their  situation, 
they  support  a  portion  of  the  stress  and  weight  of  this  bone.  They  are  placed 
side  by  side,  with  their  thinner  portion  pointed  upwards,  and  their  thicker 
and  more  obtuse  part  below,  by  which  portion  they  are  firmly  attached  to  the 
pastern  bone  by  strong  ligamentous  fibres,  as  well  as  by  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment. Between  them  a  hollow  is  left,  invested  with  a  bursal  capsule,  through 
which  the  flexor  tendons  slide  with  freedom  and  security*,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  embrace  them  firmly. 

The  Usser  pastern,  or  coronet  boncy  receives  the  great  pastern,  its  largest 

^  deindc  suffragineo ;'  and  he  has  again,  *  equm  suffraginosusy  a  spavined  horse.  I  have 
aIso  discontinued  Stubbs's  term  of  phalanges  to  these  bones,  although  sanctioned  by  M. 
Girard;  for  it  must  be  owned  that,  however  appropriate  phalange  may  be  to  the  human 
digitated  hand,  which  presents  a  phabuix  (4>aXay8)  of  bones,  yet  a  cylindrical  pile  of  single 
pieces,  like  the  foot  of  the  horse,  can  hardly  deserve  the  appellation  by  even  forced  analogy. 
In  the  digitated  animals,  as  the  monkey,  cat,  dog,  &c.  a  tme  phalanx  of  bones  is  met  with, 
as  in  mail,  although  somewhat  degenerated.  The  thumb  of  even  the  monkey  is  but  an 
imperfect  antagonist  to  his  fingers  ;  while  the  additaraentary  or  dew-claw  of  dogs  and  cats 
is  still  less  useful.  The  cloven- footed  have  two  perfect  and  two  imperfect  phalanges ;  the 
whole-hoofed  has  one  only:  and  thus  it  is  that  some  naturalists  still  use  the  tenn  pha- 
lange ;  inasmuch  as  although  the  whole-hoofed  animals  concentrate  the  mechanism  of  the 
extremity  in  a  single  toe,  yet  there  are  still  added  to  it  two  imperfect  but  sufficiently  well 
characterised  metacarpals. 

•  Small  as  these  bones  are,  they  are  important  aids  to  progression ;  and  the  mechanism 
displayed  in  their  formation  and  dependencies  excites  our  admiration.  To  Professor  Cole- 
man we  were  first  indebted  for  a  precise  and  accurate  account  of  their  action.  Mr.  Pcrcivall's 
descriptive  language  has  also  fiirther  tended  to  enlarge  oiur  views  on  the  subject.  Princi- 
pally attached  by  their  inferior  portions,  their  upper  parts  are  left  in  some  measure  free, 
by  which  they  act  the  part  of  a  hinge  to  whatever  rested  on  them,  receding  backwards 
when  pressed  on  by  the  cannon  in  the  motions  of  the  animal.  The  cessation  of  the  im- 
pulsive force  (i.  e.  the  weight  of  the  machine)  necessarily  replaces  these  bones  in  their 
former  situation,  and  thus  they  may  be  considered  as  acting  the  part  of  true  sprhif^s  in  the 
motions  of  the  pasterns,  on  which  tlie  elasticity  displayed  in  action  principally  depends, 
and  consequently  the  grace  and  freedom  of  it  also.  Under  these  views,  we  account  for  the 
great  ease  experienced  by  the  rider  of  a  horse  having  long  oblique  pasterns,  which  operating 
on  the  angle  formed  between  the  two  opposed  members  of  this  joint,  places  the  sessamoids 
more  under  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  enhances  the  spring  of  their  return.  Thus  the  im- 
proved breeds  of  horses,  in  which  these  peculiarities  of  fonnation  are  prevalent,  are  easy, 
graceful,  and  pleasant;  while  the  contrary  formation  of  short  upright  pasterns,  so  common 
among  cart  and  ■most  low-bred  horses,  renders  quick  ])rogrej;sion  luieasy  to  their  riders 
and  hurtful  to  themselves. 

II 
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extremity  being  placed  below ;  it  presents  an  inferior,  an  anterior,  and  pos- 
terior surface ;  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  square  fx^  x).  Its  anterior  emi- 
nence is  received  into  the  anterior  and  inferior  depression  of  the  large  pas- 
tern ;  posteriorly  the  upper  surface  is  formed  into  two  depressions,  receiving 
the  pulley-like  surface  of  that  bone.  Inferiorly  it  terminates  in  two  similar 
surfaces,  and  an  anterior  depression,  corresponding  with  the  anterior  emi- 
nence of  the  coffin  bone.  It  likewise  articulates  with  the  navicular  bone  by 
two  depressions  which  receive  the  navicular  ])rominences  when  the  joint  is 
fiiUy  extended :  at  its  upper  extremity  it  receives  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  pastern,  as  well  as  strong  ligamentary  fibres  on  each  side :  inferiorly, 
besides  its  capsule,  it  receives  the  ligaments  of  the  navicular  bone,  as  well  as 
an  appropriate  ligamentary  junction  with  the  coffin. 

The  coffin  bone  is  a  very  peculiar  one  (^).  In  shape  it  corresponds  w^ith 
the  hoof,  which,  with  its  appendages,  it  fills :  in  structure  it  is  very  porous, 
having  its  bony  fibres  perpendicularly  placed  so  as  to  give  it  a  rough  linear 
appearance,  pa^icularly  at  the  lower  part.  When  viewed  in  front,  an  emi- 
nence is  seen  at  the  upper  part,  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  pedis  is 
attached :  its  lateral  parts  are  not  so  high,  but  project  farther  back,  and  form 
two  lateral  processes,  which  are  not  however  always  distinct.  In  the  lower 
of  these  processes,  or  otherwise  between  the  two,  a  considerable  branch  of 
of  an  artery  passes  from  the  posterior  part ;  traversing  around  two-thirds  of 
the  semidiameter  of  the  bone,  and  being  then  ramified  within  it  and  its  laminae. 
There  is  usually  likewise  a  lower  lateral  groove,  from  which  a  branch  of  this 
upper  trunk  proceeds  to  furnish  the  under  surface  of  the  bone.  Above  the 
lateral  processes  is  a  concavity  which  receives  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the 
foot,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament  likewise.  Around  the 
outer  surface  of  the  coffin  bone  are  placed  the  sensible  laminae,  which,  in- 
denting themselves  between  the  linear  asperities,  become  strongly  attached. 
The  inferior  surface  of  the  coffin  bone  has  two  concavities ;  the  anterior  of 
which  has  no  forarainae,  and  is  covered  by  the  sensible  sole :  the  posterior 
surface  appears  hollowed  out  of  this,  and  a  rising  line  shews  the  extent  of 
attachment  of  the  perforans  fiexor  tendon,  which  strongly  implants  itself  into 
the  remainder  of  the  surface.  Two  grooves  that  lodge  two  considerable  ar- 
teries indent  a  part  of  this  concavity ;  and  immediately  under  the  flexor 
tendon,  ligaments  are  also  attached  to  it :  above  this  is  seen  an  articulatory 
narrow  surface  for  the  reception  of  a  correspondent  one  on  the  navicular 
bone.  Beside  the  foramina  particularized,  numerous  smaller  ones  perforate 
it  in  every  direction,  giving  free  passage  to  nerves  and  bloodvessels.  The 
upper  suiface  of  the  bone  presents  two  articular  depressions  divided  by  a 
rising  line  continued  from  the  anterior  eminence,  which  are  covered  with 
articular  cartilages,     f  See  plate  IX,  where  this  bone  is  represented.) 

The  navicular,  nui,  or  shuttle  bone,  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  coffin,  to  which  it  is  articulated,  as  just  noticed :  its  upper  surface  forms 
a  continuation  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  coffin,  by  which  these  bones 
jointly  receive  the  broad  extremity  of  the  little  pastern.  The  navicular  bone 
is,  as  it  were,  laid  upon  the  flexor  tendon,  which  passes  up  over  its  posterior 
edge  (vide  plate  IX) :  all  which  parts  will  be  more  particularly  considered 
when  we  describe  the  feet  (vitle  z,  z;  y,  y). 
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Tlie  Posterior  Extremities. 

These  differ  mach  from  the  anterior,  not  only  in  the  strength  of  the  parts 
generally,  bat  in  the  length  and  direction  of  the  bones  entering  their  formation. 

T\ie  jemur^  or  th^h  bone,  is  the  largest,  thickest,  and  strongest  in  the 
whole  body.  It  is,  however,  short  in  the  horse,  as  compared  with  that  of  most 
other  animals :  its  surface  exhibits  risings,  asperities,  and  indentations  for 
the  attachment  of  the  most  powerful  muscles*.  From  its  upper  extremity 
extends  the  cervix^  or  neck  (A),  supporting  the  caputs  or  rounded  heady  by 
which  it  is  articulated  with  the  acetabular  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Within  the 
head  is  a  cavity,  giving  origin  to  njlat  ligament  (although  sometimes  called 
round),  which  being  implanted  in  the  acetabulum,  retains  the  head  of  the 
bone  very  strongly  in  its  situation  :  below  the  head  is  a  linear  asperity  for 
the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament ;  and  from  the  inner  part  of  the  cervix 
a  ridge  extends  down,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  process  (J)  called  the 
internal  trochanter.  On  a  line  with  the  caput  or  head,  is  a  large  depres- 
sion receiving  the  tendons  inserted  into  it.  From  this,  the  bone  is  stretched 
up  into  a  very  tall  epiphysis  (i),  called  its  great  trochanter,  which  is  curved 
forward,  and  by  its  form  affords  attachment  for  the  gluteus  maximus :  be- 
low, there  is  a  considerable  tuberosity,  called  the  small  external  trochanter; 
and  under  this,  there  appears  on  the  outer  side  a  curved  process,  peculiar  to 
the  horse,  called  the  lateral  external  trochanter  (Jc)\,  The  body  has  two 
flattened  surfaces,  one  situated  posteriorly,  the  otner  at  its  lateral  and  ex- 
ternal part :  its  inferior  extremity  terminates  in  four  large  condyles.  The 
anterior  unite  to  form  a  surface  on  which  the  patella  slides  (m,  m)  :  the  pos- 
terior (n,  n)  have  a  cavity  behind  them  in  which  the  crural  vessels  pass  pro- 
tected ifrom  pressure. 

The  patella,  which  is  called  by  farriers  the  stifle  (o,  o),  is  nearly  angular, 
and  has  an  anterior  rough  concave  surface  to  which  ligaments  are  attached, 
and  an  interior  which  is  cartilaginous,  adapted  to  the  convexity  of  the  femur 
and  tibia.  The  patella  has  some  of  the  tendons  of  the  strongest  muscles  of 
the  thigh  inserted  into  it,  which  are  from  thence  continued  over  to  the  tibia ; 
by  which  the  importance  of  this  bone  in  assisting  the  motions  of  the  leg  and 
giving  power  to  the  muscles  of  the  limb  must  be  evident.  It  is  attached  in 
its  situation  by  the  strong  muscles  implanted  into  it  above,  and  a  ligament 

*  The  femur  of  the  horse  does  not,  as  in  man,  appear  heyond  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen, but,  being  hidden  within  the  skin,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  next  bone  is, 
therefore,  in  horseman's  language,  called  the  thigh.  In  this  situation  it  differs  also  from 
the  human  type,  in  not  being  curved  outward :  on  the  contrary,  its  body  is  straight,  though 
oblique,  in  its  direction,  being  elevated  so  that  the  patella  falls  within  the  line  of  the 
haunch  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  femur  articulating  with 
the  pelvis  is  called  the  whirl  or  round  bone  by  farriers ;  and  is  held  in  its  situation,  first  by 
the  flattened  ligament  we  have  described,  next  by  a  strong  capsular  one,  and,  lastly,  by 
the  large  muscles  surrounding  the  joint :  nevertheless,  powerful  as  is  this  articulation,  this 
bone  is  now  and  then  dislocated ;  though  a  violence  of  such  magnitude  more  usually  frac- 
tures the  head  from  the  neck  of  the  bone.  Like  most  of  the  other  bones,  it  is  subject  to 
exostoses.  In  the  dog,  cat,  and  many  lesser  animals,  whose  limbs  arc  capable  of  diversified 
motions,  a  small  bone  is  commonly  attached  to  the  external  condyle,  but  which  is  wanting 
in  the  horse. 

f  Every  part  of  the  os  femoris  of  the  horse  betrays  marks  of  the  great  powers  requircil 
of  it  This  process,  which  gives  atta(;hment  to  the  vajitus  externus,  fascia  latsp,  and  m.  f. 
glutcalis  muscles,  is  wanting  in  the  ruminants,  as  well  as  the  greater  number  of  quadru- 
peds, and  is  called  by  Stubbs  the  protuberating  part  of  the  linea  aspira. 

H   2 
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from  its  luwcr  part,  united  with  an  expansion  of  the  rectus  tendon  stretched 
over  and  fixed  into  the  depression  at  the  bead  of  the  tibia*. 

The  tibia  is  a  large  bone  situated  within  that  part  popularly  called  the 
thigh,  but  which,  speaking  with  analogy  to  the  human,  is  properly  the  leg 
{qt  f/)'  It  is  formed  of  a  large  epiphysis  called  its  head,  and  a  small  at- 
tached pyramidal  part  termed  the  fibula  (r,  r),  which  is  altogether  wanting  in 
the  ruminants ;  while  the  dog  and  cat  possess  a  very  perfect  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  motion  of  their  hinder  limbs,  and  increasing  the 
surface  of  the  lower  digitated  articulations  in  them.  Its  inferior  extremity 
terminates  also  in  an  epiphysis,  which  is  furnished  with  articulating  pro- 
tuberances termed  tnalUoli.  In  situ  it  will  be  found  placed  obliquely  back- 
ward, as  the  femur  is  obliquely  forward ;  forming  with  that  bone  an  obtuse 
angle.  The  superior  extremity  presents  an  anterior  flat  protuberant  surface, 
receiving  the  patella  in  the  flexions  of  the  limb  ;  it  has  likewise  an  upper 
surface  with  two  slight  articular  fossse,  separated  by  a  rising  edge,  which 
enters  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  On  this  surface  the  semilunar 
cartilages  are  placed  (/>,  />),  and  in  a  hollow  formed  for  this  purpose  lodges 
the  cervical  ligaments ;  and  behind  are  seen  the  popliteal  vessels  in  an  ap- 
propriate cavity  surrounded  by  fat.  The  body  of  the  bone  is  nearly  trian- 
gular ;  the  anterior  angle  of  it  is  called  its  spine,  and  forms  the  human 
shin.  The  inferior  extremity  is  formed  into  three  considerable  protuberances, 
and  one  lesser,  which  correspond  with  the  pulley-like  surfaces  of  the  astra- 
galus ;  the  risings  of  the  one  being  received  into  the  depressions  of  the 
other,  so  as  to  unite  to  form  a  very  strong  articulationf . 

The  fibula  in  the  horse  is  nothing  more  than  an  epiphysis  to  the  former 
bone,  but  which  forms  an  indissoluble  union  with  it  by  age.  It  appears 
more  designed  to  keep  up  that  beautiful  connexion  we  observe  throughout 
animated  nature,  than  for  any  great  use  in  the  machine.  It  is  attached  by  a 
cartilaginous  surface  to  the  lateral  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  tibia, 
with  its  base  upwards  and  its  point  directed  below  (r,  r) ;  reaching  a  quar- 
ter of  the  length  of  the  tibia,  to  which  its  lower  point  is  attached. 

The  tarsus  or  hock  (vide  SkeL)  is  a  most  complex  and  important  joint ; 
and  though  it  contains  six  bones:^,  these  are  so  intimately  united  as  to  appear 
a  solid  mass.  The  astragalus  or  knuckle  bone,  which  is  the  first  and  largest 
of  the  tarsal  range,  presents  a  very  irregular  figure  (3,  4 ;  3,  4").  Its  upper 
and  anterior  surface  is  pulley-like,  having  two  remarkable  circular  risings 

•  The  patella  is  liable  to  dislocation,  although  the  occurrence  is  rare  (see  Dlslocatiom). 
It  is  also  open  by  its  situation  to  violent  blows,  which  contuse  the  parts  around ;  and  they, 
being  mostly  tendinous,  ligamentous,  and  bony,  the  lameness  produced  is  not  only  great, 
but  the  recovery  slow;  which  the  brutal  attempts  often  made  to  toor/r  the  poor  animal 
tnumlt  make  more  so. 

f  The  articulation  of  the  tibia  with  the  femur  presents  a  glenoid  cavity;  consequently 
this  joint  req^uires  strong  ligaments,  or  a  dislocation  might  easily  take  place,  and  which  on 
a  superficial  observation  would  appear  very  probable ;  but  so  perfect  is  the  mechanism 
here  displayed,  that  I  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  it.  The  semUunar  rartihifrcsj  by 
being  thick  on  the  outside  and  thin  in  the  middle,  increase  the  depth  of  tliis  otherwise 
superficial  joint;  but  the  principal  strength  of  the  articulation  is  derived  from  its  liga- 
ments, which  are  a  capsular,  lateral,  and  crucial.  The  capsular  is  extensive,  and  completely 
invests  both  extremities  of  the  bones  forming  the  joint  The  crucial  ligaments  arise 
within  a  depression  in  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  which  crossing  each  other  arc  in- 
serted into  the  posterior  part  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  lateral  ligaments  are  an 
external  and  internal,  arising  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  being  inserted  into  the 
head  of  tlie  tibia. 

\  Now  and  then,  by  a  division  of  the  internal  cuneifonn,  there  are  seven  tarsal  bonch. 
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with  an  intermediate  depression,  which  articulate  with  the  malleoli  of  the 
tilna.  Posteriorly  it  has  several  surfaces  of  attachment  with  the  calcis,  re- 
ceiving the  eminences  of  that  bone  into  considerable  depressions :  inferiorly 
it  has  similar  surfaces  for  articulation  with  the  great  cuneiform,  upon  which 
it  rests ;  and  posteriorly  at  the  lateral  external  part  it  has  a  surface  of  at- 
tachment with  the  cuboid.  The  calcaneum,  os  calcis,  or  hock  point  (1,  2; 
I,  2),  is  placed  nearly  behind  the  centre  of  the  joint ;  into  which  important 
point  the  tendo  Achilles,  or  twisted  tendons  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  are 
inserted :  the  longer  therefore  is  this  process,  the  longer  is  the  lever  these 
muscles  have  to  act  by ;  and  a  very  slight  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
length  of  this  bone  must  enlarge  or  lessen  the  power  by  which  the  motions 
of  the  joint  are  operated.  It  is  by  this  tendon  that  the  limb,  having  flexed 
the  angle  between  the  cannon  and  the  tibia,  is  enabled  again  to  open  it  to 
operate  the  phenomena  of  progression.  The  calcaneum  is  not  placed  so  as 
to  rise  exactly  from  the  centre  of  the  joint,  but  rather  externally  ;  and  this 
formation  leaves  a  space  on  the  inner  side,  by  which  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
foot,  with  vessels  and  nerves,  pass  protected  from  pressure ;  inferiorly  it 
articulates  by  a  concave  cartilaginous  surface  with  the  cuboides,  and  ante- 
riorly it  is  received  into  the  depressions  of  the  astragalus.  The  remaining 
bones  are  more  wedge-like,  and  principally  serve  to  increase  the  surface  of 
attachment.  The  large  cuneiform  (5,  5),  or  great  wedge-like,  is  placed 
under  the  astragalus,  and  articulates  with  it  by  a  concave,  while  inferiorly  by 
a  convex  surface  it  rests  upon  the  middle  wedge-like :  posteriori}'  its  inter- 
nal, as  well  as  part  of  its  inferior  surface,  articulates  with  the  cuboid,  which 
Mr.  Stubbs  calls  the  navicular :  it  has  likewise  posteriorly  and  inferiorly  a 
small  surface  of  attachment  with  the  little  cuneiform.  Immediately  behind 
this,  on  the  outer  side,  appears  the  cuboid  (6) ;  articulating  by  its  cartilagi- 
nous surface,  superiorly,  with  the  inferior  concave  surface  of  the  calcaneum, 
receiving  the  inferior  posterior  edge  of  the  astragalus,  and  resting  inferiorly 
on  the  external  small  styloid  or  metatarsal  bone,  and  part  of  the  cannon  :  it 
has  likewise  two  surfaces  of  attachment  with  the  cuneiform  magnum,  and 
one  with  the  medium.  The  lesser  or  inner  cuneiform  (8)  is  situated  most 
posteriorly  on  the  inner  side,  immediately  under  the  posterior  internal  part 
of  the  cuneiform  magnum,  and  over  the  internal  small  metatarsal  bone.  It 
articulates  by  a  small  upper  surface  with  the  next  bone,  projecting  rather 
forward,  to  rest  partly  on  the  cannon ;  but  its  principal  portions  articulate 
with  the  great  cuneiform  superiorly,  and  with  the  internal  small  styloid  or 
metatarsal  inferiorly. — The  cuneiform  medium  (7,  7).  The  greater  part  of 
this  bone  appears  on  the  front  of  the  hock,  articulating  by  its  superior  car- 
tilaginous surface  with  the  great  cuneiform,  and  inferiorly  with  the  whole 
head  of  the  cannon,  or  great  metatarsal.  It  is  slightly  triangular,  with  its 
acute  part  pointed  posteriorly,  and  articulates  by  a  posterior  lateral  internal 
surface  with  the  cuneiform  parvum,  and  at  the  lateral  external  part  with  the 
cuboid. 

Though  the  bones  of  the  hock  have  all  cartilaginous  surfaces,  yet  they 
have  but  little  motion  except  between  the  tibia  and  astragalus,  and  this  is 
confined  to  flexion  and  extension.  Each  of  them  has  peculiar  plans  of  fibres, 
stretching  from  one  to  the  other  in  every  direction,  by  which  means  they  are 
individiially  joined  together.  The  capsular  ligament  arises  from  the  infe- 
rior extremity  of  the  tibia,  proceeds  backward  to  insert  itself  into  the  calca- 
neum behind,  and  before  into  the  ridge  of  the  cannon ;  besides  which,  the 
lesser  bones  have  also  peculiar  capsules.  From  the  malleoli  on  each  side 
arises  a  strong  common  ligament  extending  laterally  over  the  joint,  firmly 
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fixing  itself  to  the  bone  in  its  passage :  a  continuation  of  its  fibres  forms 
likewise  the  annular  ligaments,  under  which  the  tendons  insinuate  themselves 
in  their  passage.  A  short  plane  also  of  strong  fibres  extends  from  the  inner 
and  outer  sides  of  the  tibia  into  the  astragalus ;  and  a  still  stronger  layer 
from  the  calcaneum  passes  over  the  cuboid  and  cuneiform  medium,  which, 
uniting  with  the  small  metatarsal  and  posterior  part  of  the  cannon,  covers  all 
the  back  part  of  the  joint*  It  is  the  tumefaction  of  this  ligament  which 
occasions  the  diseased  enlargement  called  curb*. 

The  complexity  of  this  joints  and  the  great  powers  required  of  it,  render 
it,  however,  very  liable  to  disease  and  derangement ;  and  that  more  par- 
ticularly in  those  horses  which  either  naturally  or  by  education  *  set  them- 
selves much  on  their  haunches  :*  for  in  such,  an  extra  portion  of  weight  is 
added,  and  extra  exertion  is  required  of  it.  In  the  mode  of  riding  usually 
practised  in  England,  the  weight  is  more  thrown  on  the  shoulders  and  fore 
limbs ;  and,  consequently,  in  English  horses  these  are  the  parts  that  gene- 
rally first  fail ;  but  in  France,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  Continent, 
where  the  arts  of  the  manege  are  still  in  some  repute,  this  joint  is  more 
liable  to  suffer,  and,  consequently,  spavins  are  or  were  equally  plenty  there 
as  splents  are  with  us. 

The  posterior  Metaiarsalsy  Coronary ^  and  Coffin  Bones* 

These  bones  have  so  much  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  fore  ex- 
tremities, that  I  shall  only  point  out  the  particular  variations  which  occur 
in  them.  The  large  metatarsal  hone^  or  cannon,  is  longer,  and  altogether 
larger  than  that  of  the  anterior  extremity ;  it  is  articulated  above  with  the 
intermediate  cuneiform ;  in  part  with  the  lesser  cuneiform  and  cuboid ;  and 
below  with  the  pastern  and  sessamoids.  The  external  small  metatarsal  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  internal,  articulating  superiorly  with  the  cuboid, 
and  laterally  wiUi  the  cannon.  The  internal  is  somewhat  less ;  it  articulates 
above  with  the  little  cuneiform,  and  laterally  with  the  internal  edge  of  the 
cannon :  in  most  other  respects  these  bones  resemble  the  anterior  metacar- 
pals. The  great  pa>stem  bone  is  longer  than  the  anterior,  and  its  situation 
is  less  oblique,  which  constitute  its  principal  .differences.  The  sessamoids 
are  two,  and  do  not  differ  from  those  already  described.     The  coronary 

*  The  mere  inspection  of  the  hock  would  he  sufficient  to  hespeak  its  importance  to  the 
progression  of  every  quadruped;  hut  in  the  horse  its  mechanism  is  at  once  complex  and 
powerful  in  the  extreme,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  elastic  as  to  possess  a  remarkable 
capability  of  rapid  and  long- continued  motion.  By  its  extent  of  surfiice  it  affords  suffi- 
cient attachment  for  the  tendons  and  muscles  which  operate  in  progression,  nor  is  its 
framing  less  worthy  of  admiration  in  affi>rding  so  mucn  ease  and  elasticity  during  the 
most  conoussive  motions  of  the  animal ;  for  the  weight  carried  downward  by  the  tibia  is 
here  received;  not  by  one  opposed  bone  only,  and  that  in  a  right  line  with  itself;  but, 
being  itself  oblique,  it  transmits  its  impulse  not  to  one  bone  alone,  but  the  effort  is  com- 
municated and  dispersed  through  seven,  whose  impulses  thus  directed,  without  concur- 
rent jar,  are  again  g^ven  to  the  great  metatarsal  bones,  and  by  them  continued  downwards. 
Thus,  in  the  ox  and  sheep,  whose  motions  are  less  agile,  instead  of  six  bones  there  are  but 
four ;  and  a  peculiarly  formed  and  perfect  bock  seems  essential  to  those  animals  who  are 
intended  not  only  to  gallop  but  to  perform  all  their  cadences  with  perfecti6n.  Not  only 
does  the  hock  receive  the  superincumbent  weight,  but  it  is  calculated  to  extend  the  gene- 
ral motive  powers  by  the  extension  of  the  process  of  the  os  calcis,  into  the  point  of  which 
very  powerful  tendons  implant  themselves,  and  thereby  act  with,  all  the  advantage  of  a 
lever ;  nor  will  it  be  difficult,  under  this  view,  to  perceive  that  the  increased  or  diminished 
length  of  this  process,  or,  in  otlicr  words,  that  broad  or  narrow  hocks  are  favourable  or 
uufiivourable  to  progression,  as  they  possess  the  one  or  the  other  form. 
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bone  being  less  oblique  in  its  position,  and  resting  more  on  tbe  coffin,  and 
less  on  tbe  navicular  bones  bere  tban  in  the  anterior  limb,  slightly  alters  its 
articulatory  surfaces;  in  the  coffin  bone  also  the  fossa  of  articulation  is 
deeper ;  the  reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that,  as  a  horse  has  frequently 
to  support  his  whole  weight  on  his  hinder  extremities,  so  it  was  necessary 
that  these  bones  should  be  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  more  direct  line, 
whereby  they  acquire  strength;  the  loss  of  elasticity  thus  occasioned  is, 
however,  amply  made  up  by  the  formation  of  the  hock :  and  as,  in  action, 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  posterior  extremities  must  carry  them  much 
under  the  animal  to  gain  the  common  centre  of  gravity ;  so,  had  these  arti- 
culations allowed  of  equal  obliquity  with  those  before,  the  navicular  bone 
would  have  been  too  much  pressed  upon ;  add  to  which,  that,  in  throwing  a 
horse  on  his  haunches,  his  fetlocks  would  have  been  actually  brought  to  the 
ground ;  but  in  the  present  formation  the  bony  pillar  takes  off  much  of  that 
strain  which  would  otherwise  have  been  forced  upon  the  tendons. 

Of  the  Skeleton^  considered  mechanically. 

It  is  cvidei)!  that  the  progression  of  animals  depends  principally  on  the  form  and  direc- 
tion of  the  parts  constituting  the  base  of  the  machine ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  mecha- 
nical structure  of  the  skeleton  is  admirably  adapted  for  giving  ease  and  celerity  to  mo- 
tion. The  horse  presents  a  quadrilateral  figure,  of  foiur  supporting  pillars  to  an  inclined 
cylinder*,  which  is  not  placed  in  equal  lengths  upon  these  supports,  but  has  the  head  and 
neck  projected  forwards :  which  is  again  counterpoised  by  Uie  additional  weight  in  the 
hinder  parts,  so  as  to  leave  the  line  of  direction  still  near  the  centre  of  the  whole.  The 
length  of  a  cylinder  may  be  such  as  not  to  support  its  own  weight ;  Nature  has,  therefore, 
wisely  limited  the  length  of  the  spine  in  animads,  and  their  general  growth :  hence,  cteterU 
paribus,  a  short-backed  horse  must  be  stronger  than  a  long  one ;  it  is  likewise  upon  this 
mechanical  principle  that  smaller  animals  can  carry  proportionably  more  than  larger.  In 
the  osseous  pillars  forming  the  legs,  scarcely  any  of  Uie  bones  are  perpendicularly  opposed 
to  each  other;  yet  it  will  be  found  in  the  well-formed  animal  that  a  perpendicular  from 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  falls  nearly  within  their  common  base :  by  which  means 
they  are  supported  as  firmly  as  though  their  individual  axes  had  been  in  a  line  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon.  It  likewise  greatly  increases  our  admiration  of  this  mechanism 
when  we  observe  the  contra- disposition  of  the  angles  between  the  fore  and  hinder  pillars 
or  legs.  Had  these  angles  existed  in  the  same  direction,  the  body  must  have  been  pre- 
cipitated forward  or  backward ;  but  each  angle  opposing  a  counteraction  to  the  other,  the 
machine  is  firmly  sustained  between  them.  The  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  evidently  in- 
tended as  opponents  to  each  other ;  they  present,  independent  of  their  inclinations,  alto- 
gether a  difierent  character.  Less  angular,  the  fore  appear  more  in  the  true  character  of 
pillars,  and  purposely  formed  to  receive  the  weight  impelled  on  them  by  the  hinder  limbs. 
This  weight  they  sustain  until  their  elevation  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  central  tendency 
of  the  whole,  and  the  impulsive  force  from  behind.  The  hinder  extremities,  at  no  time 
bearing  an  increase  of  pressiure  as  the  fore  do,  from  the  impetus  communicated  from  be- 
hind, are  much  more  angular,  and,  by  being  thrown  into  a  backward  direction,  afford  the 
necessary  means  for  propelling  the  body  forwards.  The  angular  construction  of  the  limbs 
it  must  be  evident  is  gn'^atly  Svourable  to  their  elasticity  also  :  had  they  been  peri)endi- 
cularly  opposed  to  each  other,  there  could  have  been  but  little  ease  or  quickness  in  mo- 
tion ;  every  exertion  would  have  been  a  jar,  and  every  increased  effort  would  produce 
luxation  or  fracture.  This  deviation  from  an  upright  position  in  the  bones  must  neces- 
sarily, however,  require  great  powers  to  sustain  them,  which  is  done  by  muscles ;  and 
wherever  the  angles  are  found  greatest,  the  muscles  will  be  found  strongest  This  mus- 
cular exertion  to  counterbalance  the  angular  inclination  occasions  fatigue,  which  is  the 
reason  why  one  posture  continued  for  a  length  of  time  gives  a  sense  of  pain :  the  set  of 
muscles  immediately  engaged  becoming  weary,  the  animal  is  obliged  to  call  another  into 
play ;  and  which  change  wul  be  necessarily  more  or  less  frequent,  as  the  animal  is  weaker 

•  The  human  it  a  perpendicular  body,  *un|»orted  by  two  pillart ;  the  upine  of  which  appear*  a*  two 
pyramidB  Joined  into  one  conimun  base;  and  though  nowheie  straight,  is  so  ingenioavly  contrived, 
thai  a  perpendicular  from  their  cuinmon  centre  of  gravity  falls  into  their  common  base.  The  human, 
therefore,  by  this  alteration  in  position,  becomes  a  much  more  complex  machine  than  the  brute. 
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or  slronger.  The  exte.t,  therefore,  of  the  action  of  parts  is  the  produce  of  their  Icnj^th, 
their  direction,  and  the  different  an^j^Ies  they  are  capable  of  fonuiiijj;  \\\c  force  arises  from 
the  direction,  in  combination  with  the  ajyency  of  the  naiNcles.  The  rcftetition  of  the  ac- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  muscles  alone ;  but  as  the  original  action  arose  out  of  the  len^^th 
and  direction  of  the  parts,  so  it  will  be  evident  that,  in  ever>'  subsequent  repetition,  it 
will  be  more  or  less  extensive  as  these  are  more  or  less  perfect  in  their  formation,  even 
though  the  muscular  exertions  should  be  the  same ;  hence  some  strong  animals  cannot 
move  so  fast  as  weaker  ones  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  cnrt  horse  and  racer,  or  the  grey- 
hound and  mastift  The  power  of  nmscles  is  increased  or  diminished  as  they  are 
situated  near  or  more  distant  from  the  centre  of  motion :  thus,  the  bones  are  usually  so 
placed  as  to  give  the  muscles  this  advantageous  position.  To  furnish  this  advantage  scnne 
bones  are  foniied  into  angles,  as  the  femur  and  tibia ;  otliers  throw  out  processes,  such  as 
the  olecranon,  calcanemn,  \c.  Every  change  in  the  position  of  a  body  must  occasion  a 
similar  one  in  the  centre  of  gravity :  in  order  to  preserve  which,  the  direction  of  the  limbs 
is  changed  to  form  a  new  centre  for  the  moving  machine  in  the  act  of  progression. 

SECT.  IX. 

STNDESHOLOGT 

Comprehends  all  the  appondagos  to  bone,  as  the  cnrtilnges^  periosteuitu 
medulla^  lignments^  and  synovia. 

Cartilages  may  bo  dividtnl  into  three  kinds;  articular^  non- articular^ 
and  temporan/.  Considered  jfenerally,  cartilajro  (familiarly  calle<l  gristle) 
is  a  smooth,  minutely  fibrous,  white,  uniform,  elastic  substance,  harder  than 
most  other  parts,  but  less  so  than  bone ;  having  little  vascularity,  and  being 
furnished  with  a  membrane  reflected  over  it,  called  perichondrium. 

Artumlar  or  ohducent  cartilages  furnish  the  extremity  of  every  articu- 
lated bone,  in  the  form  of  a  layer  or  tip,  which  is  thickest  at  the  point  of 
extreme  pressure.  By  these  means,  the  bones  slide  easily  on  one  another, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  interposed  cartilage  prevents  the  effects  of  that  con- 
cussion which  must  otherwise  take  place  between  two  such  inelastic' bodies 
as  bones. 

The  non-articular  cartilages  are  divided  into  the  attached  and  unattached. 
Attached  cartilages  are  such  as  are  placed  on  the  ends  of  bones  not  articu- 
lated, as  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  sides  of  the  foot,  ends  of  the  stenmm,  super- 
cilia  of  cavities,  &c.  They  are  likewise  interposed  between  bones  immoveably 
joined,  as  the  symphysis  pubis,  &c.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  are  of  this 
kind,  and  afford  flexibility  to  ])arts  that  would  otherwise  have  but  little.  The 
septum  narium  is  an  attached  non-articular  cartilage,  serving  the  purpose  of 
bone.  The  unattaclied  cartilages  serve  to  sustain  parts  without  adhering 
to  any  bone ;  those  of  the  ears  and  larynx  are  familiar  instances.  A  variety 
exists,  which  may  be  named  car tilagO' ligamentous,  from  its  partaking  of 
the  properties  of  both  cartilage  and  ligament ;  such  are  those  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras,  &c»  Bones  attached  to  each  other  by  cartilaginous 
union,  as  the  splent  bones,  the  ulnse,  and  fibula),  are  fortified  from  all  dis- 
location, yet  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  limited  joint,  and  possess  sufficient 
motion  to  form  a  spring,  and  to  resist  the  effects  of  concussion.  The  tern- 
porary  cartilages  arc  those  of  which  the  ends  of  bones  are  formed  in  young 
animals ;  they  are  very  vascular,  that  they  may  be  the  more  easily  absorbed, 
and  bone  formed  in  their  room  as  the  organs  become  fully  ossified.  The 
description  of  individual  cartilaj^s  will  appear  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
therefore  I  shall  not  jKirticularizc  them  here.  The  powers  of  life  in  carti- 
lages, thouyrh  small,  yet  are  fidly  evinced  by  their  liability  to  ossification,  and 
which  disposili«)n  appears  more  common  and  universal  in  those  of  the  horse 
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than  of  any  other  known  animal ;  there  being  very  few  cartilaginous  parts 
in  him  that  have  not  been  found  partially  converted  into  bone  by  age,  or  the 
stimulus  of  great  exertion,  &c. ;  from  which  we  readily  perceive  why  stiflfhess 
and  want  of  elasticity  are  the  consequences  of  these  states,  the  elasticity  of 
the  cartilages  decreasing  with  the  progress  of  ossification.  The  ulceration 
of  cartilage,  from  its  slight  vascularity,  is  necessarily  very  slow,  as  we  witness 
in  its  attack  on  the  nasal  septum,  and  on  the  lateral  cartilages  in  quittor :  but 
from  some  connexion  with  the  vascular  parts  around,  ulceration  proceeds 
much  quicker  at  the  ends  of  bones,  where  an  opening  into  the  joint  has 
been  made.  It  is  not  ascertained  that  true  cartilage  is  ever  reproduced ;  but 
a  cartilago-ligamentous  substance  is  substituted  sometimes  by  healthy  gra- 
nulations. 

The  periosteum  is  a  general  investing  membrane  to  bones  and  their  append- 
ages, receiving  different  names  as  it  covers  different  parts;  that  investing 
the  skull  being  caWed  pericranium  ;  that  stretched  over  cartilages,  perichofi' 
drium  ;  and  when  it  covers  ligaments,  peridesmium.  The  uses  of  the  pe- 
riosteum appear  to  be  to  circumscribe  the  form  of  bones,  and  to  protect  them 
by  its  tenseness :  it  is  also  the  medium  whereby  they  are  furnished  with  their 
vessels.  Periosteum,  in  a  healthy  state,  has  but  little  sensation ;  but,  like 
some  other  parts,  when  diseased  it  becomes  very  sensible. 

The  medulla  or  man'ow  is  a  soft,  fatty  matter,  deposited  in  the  cancelli 
of  bones,  particularly  of  the  long  ones,  by  means  of  little  membranous  sacs, 
which  do  not  communicate,  or  the  marrow  would  gravitate;  and  which, 
as  keeping  the  unctuous  matter  distinct  from  the  bones,  convinces  us  that 
the  use  of  this  oil  is  not  that  of  preventing  brittleness  in  them.  The  medul- 
lary vessels  secrete  the  marrow  within  these  cells ;  and  which  secretion,  being 
in  itself  wholly  inorganic,  confutes  the  foolish  notion  of  the  exquisite  sensi- 
bility of  the  marrow. 

Ligaments  are  dense,  white,  fibrous  substances,  of  great  tenacity ;  either 
cord-like  as  tendons,  or  expanded  into  more  plane  layers.  Under  still  greater 
tenuity,  ligament  becomes  a  common  membrane  in  every  part  of  the  body ; 
but  it  is  more  particularly  appropriate  to  bones,  and  hence  is  generally  de- 
scribed with  them.  Ligaments  are  usually  inelastic ;  there  are  however  ex- 
ceptions, as  the  great  cervical  ligament  of  the  neck,  and  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  extremities.  Some  of  them  partake  of  the  nature  of  carti- 
lage, and  are  hence  called  cartilaginous  ligaments,  being  hard  and  little 
vascular.  These  organs  may  be  divided  into  connecting,  suspensory,  and 
capsular.  Connecting  ligaments  are  variable  in  form,  strength,  and  situa- 
tion, and  are  usually  found  stretched  from  one  part  to  another.  Thecas, 
aponeuroses,  and  facias,  are  modifications  of  connecting  tendinous  ligaments. 
Suspensory  ligaments  sustain  parts,  as  the  flat  one  springing  from  the  head 
of  the  femur  suspends  it  within  the  acetabulum.  The  ligaments  of  the  liver 
attach  it  also  in  its  situation  ;  and  those  which  connect  the  sessamoid  bones 
to  the  fetlock  joint  are  likewise  of  this  kind. 

Capsular  ligaments  surround  the  ends  of  articulated  bones,  and  form  the 
joint  into  a  complete  cavity,  which  appears  a  principal  end  in  their  forma- 
tion ;  for  they  are  frequently  of  considerable  length,  often  of  no  great  thick- 
ness, but  are  always  impervious.  By  the  density  of  their  structure,  and  by 
their  inelasticity,  they  must,  however,  add  to  the  strength  of  the  joint,  and 
assist  in  preventing  dislocation.  Capsular  ligaments  are  not  very  sensible 
without,  but  they  are  extremely  sensible  and  vascular  within  ;  and  secrete 
from  their  inner  surface  a  mucus  called  synovia.     It  is  from  the  sensibility 
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of  this  inner  surface  that  the  inflammation  produced  on  wounds  into  the 
cavity  of  a  joint  is  so  extreme.  Afler  the  escape  of  the  synovia,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  joint,  which  is  very  large  when  expanded,  receives  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  external  air,  suffers  attrition,  and  becomes  irritated  and  inflamed 
to  the  highest  degree.  (See  Wounds  in  Joints,)  The  individual  ligaments 
will  be  described  with  the  parts  they  belong  to. 

The  si/nof4a  is  a  fluid  popularly,  but  erroneously,  termed  joint-oiU  for  it 
is  simply  mucilaginous,  and  not  unlike  the  white  of  an  e^^  and  appears  to 
be  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  the  capsular  ligaments.  Its  lubricating  use  is 
very  great ;  for  without  it,  the  attrition  between  the  articulated  ends  of  bones 
would  painfully  interfere  with  motion  :  but  by  this  slippery  medium  they 
readily  slide  over  each  other,  without  pain  or  difticulty.  This  fluid  may  bo 
secreted  in  undue  quantities,  and  then  forms  capsular  dropsy,  which  is  not, 
however,  frequent  in  the  horse.  Bursal  dropsy,  under  the  name  of  wind- 
gall,  is  sufliciently  common. 

SECT.    X. 

BfYOLOGY. 

Muscle  is  that  part  in  an  animal  we  term  flesh,  in  distinction  from  skin, 
cartilage,  bone,  membrane,  &c. ;  and  the  phenomena  it  exhibits  are  so  uni- 
versal, that  it  is  probable  it  exists  in  every  animal,  though  we  are  not  ho 
easily  able  to  detect  it  in  some  as  in  others.  Muscles  appear  composed  of 
reddish  bundles  of  fibres  laid  alongside  of  each  other,  divisible  into  lesser 
fibrillae  of  the  same  figure,  the  ultimate  division  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
trace*.  When  a  mass  of  these  bundles  is  connected  together  into  a  determi- 
nate form,  it  is  then  called  a  muscle :  and  as  the  motions  of  an  animal  are  very 
various,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  brought  about  equally 
BO,  the  peculiar  shape  these  motive  masses  take  on  is  as  variedf .  Mus- 
cular fibre  not  only  exists  in  determinate  masses,  but  it  appears  to  be  spread 
over  almost  the  whole  of  the  body  also ;  and  it  has  been  very  judiciously  re- 
marked that  our  ideas  of  it  are  probably  much  too  limited]:  :  thus,  it  consti- 
tutes a  principal  part  of  all  the  viscera,  and  enters  into  the  composition,  it  is 

*  The  muscular  fasciculi  are  not  of  uniform  size ;  in  some  muscles  they  are  larger  and 
coarser  than  in  others  :  they  are  particularly  so  in  the  masses  of  the  glutei.  In  some 
specimens  in  the  same  families  the  muscular  texture  is  universally  coarser ;  as  we  see  in 
toe  grain  of  some  heef  and  mutton.  Bull-beef  is  as  obnoxious  for  this  as  for  the  rank- 
ness  arising  from  spermatic  difiusion.  The  dinction  of  the  fibres  is  not  always  the  sanio, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  division  of  muscles  into  rectilinear  or  straight,  radiated  or  in 
rays,  compound  or  intersecting  each  other,  and  penniform  when  the  fibres  branch  out  in 
an  angular  direction  like  the  plumes  of  a  pen.  In  most  muscles  there  may  be  observed 
two  kinds  of  fibres ;  the  one  red  and  purely  muscular ;  the  other  of  a  firmer  texture,  wliite 
and  glistening :  the  former  are  sensible  and  elastic,  the  latter  Insensible  and  inelastic. 

f  Muscles,  from  their  infinite  variety,  are  named  according  to  their  form,  as  triangu- 
laris, trapezius,  &c. ;  or  afler  their  course,  situation,  and  attachments,  as  recti,  subscapu- 
laris,  stemo  brachialis,  &c :  or  from  their  uses,  as  flexors,  extensors,  abductors,  adductors, 
&c  &c.  Each  is  again  divided  into  its  origin  or  head ;  its  body  or  belly ;  and  its  inser- 
tion :  but  this  admits  of  latitude,  as  these  parts  change  by  the  action  of  the  muscle  itself 
under  various  circumstances. 

X  We  must  not  conclude  those  parts  only  as  muscular  that  are  of  a  red  colour  ;  for  the 
muacles  of  insects,  of  fishes,  and  of  many  fowls,  are  white.  The  iris,  the  stomach,  the 
bladder,  and  the  intestines,  whose  contractions  are  powerful  and  distinctly  muscular,  want 
the  characteristic  hue  of  red  flesh.  The  hydatid  is  a  transparent  bag  ;  yet,  when  put  into 
wann  water,  produces  motion  and  contraction,  and  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  mus- 
cular. 
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])robable,  of  many  membranes ;  and,  in  fact,  forms  the  bulk  of  tbe  body  in 
most  animals.  What  is,  however,  generally  understood  by  a  muscle,  is  a 
distinct  body,  having  its  determinate  parts.  The  vascularity  of  muscles  is 
extreme  ;  in  the  red-  blooded,  their  intense  colour  is  wholly  derived  from  the 
quantity  of  blood  within  them  :  but,  from  the  circumstance  that  many  mus- 
cular parts  are  colourless,  red  blood  does  not  seem  essentially  necessary  to  mus- 
cular phenomena :  their  ultimate  power,  however,  is  connected  with  blood  in 
general ;  for  when  deprived  of  a  part  of  it,  they  become  weak ;  and  if  it  be  wholly 
lost,  they  ^nll  wither  and  die.  On  the  contrary,  by  exertion,  which  is  but  ano- 
ther term  for  increasing  their  vascularity  by  forcing  more  blood  into  them, 
they  enlarge  in  size,  in  strength,  and  colour.  (See  Nature  and  Properties 
of  the  Blood.)  The  condition  of  a  racer  or  hunter  is  that  admired  tension 
and  swelling  of  the  muscles  gained  by  exercise,  under  the  name  of  *  training,' 
contrasted  with  the  general  rotundity  of  frame  arising  from  interstitial  mat- 
ter. From  the  extreme  vascularity  of  muscles,  their  living  powers  are  very 
great ;  they  are  also  plentifully  supplied  with  nerves  and  absorbents.  Super- 
added to  the  general  living  powers  of  other  parts,  they  own  one  peculiar  to 
themselves,  whereby  they  contract  and  shorten  at  pleasure ;  during  which 
contraction,  they  become  thicker  and  harder,  but  without  actual  increase  to 
their  bulk.  This  power  is  dependent  on  the  will  in  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  in  the  involuntary  on  appropriate  stimuli,  as  blood  stimulates  the  heart, 
and  light  the  iris.  This  obedience  to  the  action  of  stimuli  has  been  called 
their  irritability,  and  exists  after  death  ;  it  likewise  remains  in  them  on  their 
removal  from  the  body,  whence  it  must  be  an  inherent  property*.  If, 
however,  the  nerves  going  to  voluntary  muscles  are  tied,  we  lose  our  power 
over  them ;  they  become  paralytic,  and  incapable  of  obeying  the  commands 
of  the  will:  hence  it  would  appear,  that  nervous  influence  is  the  proper 
stimulus  to  voluntary  muscles.  Neither  can  the  will  force  the  muscles  to 
contract  beyond  the  capacity  of  their  physical  powers ;  and  hence,  after  ex- 
ertion, they  become  fatigued,  and  at  last  paralyticf . 

Muscles  are  called  voluntary  and  involuntary.  Voluntary  muscles  are 
such  as  are  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  as  those  of  the  arms, 
legs,  eyes,  mouth,  &c.  Involuntary  muscles  are  such  as  are  not  under  our 
guidance,  and  whose  fiinctions  go  on  without  control,  as  the  heart,  the  re- 
spiratory and  digestive  muscles.     A  third  sort  may  be  added,  which  par- 

*  It  is  to  these  contradictory  facts,  that  our  total  ignorance  of  the  phenomena  of  mus- 
cular contraction  is  principally  owing ;  for  as  the  muscles  can  contract,  not  only  afler 
what  we  imderstand  by  death,  hut  also  when  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
brain  and  nerves,  so  it  might  be  concluded  that  their  contractile  powers  were  independ- 
ent of  them.  But  other  phenomena  convince  that  such  is  not  the  case  :  the  brain  and 
nerves  are  not  only  the  medium  through  which  we  operate  on  the  voluntary  muscles,  but 
they  have  a  paramount  influence  on  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  also ;  as  we  see  in 
tetanus,  epilepsy,  &c.,  which  we  are  assured,  from  incontrovertible  facts,  are  irritations  on 
the  sensorium,  or  its  adjuncts  the  nerves.  The  exertions  of  a  phrenitic  horse  and  of  a 
maniacal  man  are  infinitely  greater  than  either  are  capable  of  under  mere  healthy  excite- 
ment ;  because  the  muscles  receive  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  sensorial  or  nervous 
influence.  This  will  also  explain  why  horses  when  vicious,  or  when  running  away  through 
fear,  exhibit  such  uncontrollable  efforts. 

f  It  is  by  this  influence  over  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  by  nervous  excitement 
that  various  other  phenomena  also  can  be  readily  explained.  It  is  thus  we  learn  why  the 
relative  forces  of  large  and  small  muscles  are  not  m  the  ratio  of  their  bulk ;  for  some 
small  muscles  are  much  stronger  than  larger  ones,  and  some  small  animals  than  others 
of  greater  magnitude.  The  locomotive  exertions  of  the  blood-horse  arc,  comparatively 
wiUi  his  bulk,  much  greater  than  those  of  the  cart-horse,  because  the  nervous  excitement 
of  the  one  is  greater  than  the  other. 
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takes  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  are  thence  called  mited :  such  are  the  re- 
spiratory muscles,  whose  action  we  can  increase  or  diminish,  but  cannot 
wholly  suspend.  Muscles  acquire  a  power  of  acting  dependent  on  their 
situation  and  their  points  of  attachment ;  and  as  these  points  can  be  altere<l 
by  the  muscle  itself,  their  actions  become  much  diversified,  some  more  so 
than  others.  Voluntary'  muscles  have  usually  antagonists,  whereby  the  per- 
petual tendency  to  contraction  is  counterbalanced.  The  muscular  masses 
are  commonly  invested  by  a  cellular  or  membranous  covering,  which  in 
some  instances  is  very  dense,  called  fascia^  whereby  they  are  bound  down 
and  assisted  in  their  action. 

Tendons. — To  the  generality  of  muscles,  particularly  to  those  ending  in 
bones,  is  added  another  part  of  a  very  different  texture,  appearing  first  as 
an  insensible,  inelastic,  fibrous  substance,  of  extreme  tenacity,  intermixed 
with  the  fleshy  fibres,  but  which  become  finally  aggregated  into  a  cord  called 
a  tendon.  The  forms  of  tendons  differ;  and  thev  are  seen  roimd,  flat,  ex- 
tended,  &c. :  when  their  extension  is  thin  and  considerable,  it  is  called  an 
aponeurosis :  with  still  greater  extension  and  tenuity,  it  becomes  fascia. 
The  size  of  the  tendons  is  not  always  proportionate  to  that  of  the  muscles 
they  belong  to,  and  some  muscles  are  altogether  without  any  determinate 
tendinous  cord ;  but  probably  no  muscle  is  unmixed  with  tendinous  fibre. 
Tendons  are  but  little  vascular,  nor  can  we  easily  detect  any  ner>'es  in  them ; 
their  powers  of  life  are  consequently  small,  and  from  being  so  little  vascular, 
they  are  hardly  putrefactive :  nor  are  they  at  all  sensible  but  under  inflam- 
mation ;  when  they,  in  common  with  some  other  insensible  parts,  as  the  pe- 
riosteum, become  highly  so,  either  by  themselves,  or  probably  by  their  gra- 
nulations*. The  thecal  membrane  also  which  covers  them  is  under  inflam- 
mation singularly  sensible,  which  will  account  for  the  extreme  pain  and 
tenderness  consequent  on  sprains.  Tlie  absorbing  system  of  tendons  ap- 
pears likewise  inconsiderable,  which  paucity  of  vital  powers  renders  their 
ulcerative  and  reproductive  processes  necessarily  slowf  ;  nevertheless,  both 
in  the  ass  and  dog,  a  divided  tendon  has  reunited ;  and  the  tendon  Achilles 
in  man  also.  The  uses  of  the  tendons  are  very  important ;  they  combine 
immense  strength  with  diminished  bulk  :  hence  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  where  symmetry  of  parts  and  freedom  of  mo- 
tion are  required.  What  could  have  been  expected  from  the  limbs  of  the 
racer,  light,  elegant,  and  flexible  as  we  now  see  them,  had  the  muscles  been 
continued  downwards  of  the  self  same  bulk  as  we  see  them  at  their  origin  in 
the  arm  before,  or  in  the  buttock  behind  ?  Tendons  have  a  general  cover- 
ing from  the  cellular  membrane ;  and  an  individual  theca,  or  sheath,  is  ap- 
propriated to  many  others,  by  which  they  are  prevented  from  displacement 
during  action.  At  the  extremity  of  most  tendons,  inserted  into  moveable 
parts,  or  between  them  and  their  thecal  appendages  or  sheaths,  and  some- 
times at  the  points  of  contact  between  two  of  them  moving  on  each  other, 
there  is  found  a  bursa  mucosa^  or  tendinous  capsule,  containing  a  lubricating 
mucus,  of  the  nature  of  synovia.     (See  Bursalogy.) 

•  When  the  extensor  tendon  has  been  exposed  in  broken  knees,  if  it  be  pricked  or  irri- 
tated, the  animal  immediately  evinces  much  pain. 

f  Mr.  Percivall  has  a  very  excellent  practical  remark  on  the  tedious  process  of  ulcera- 
tion in  tendons :  *  So  that  if  matter  be  poured  forth  under  a  tendinous  fascia,  unless  we 
discover  its  presence  in  time,  and  give  it  free  issue  by  puncture,  it  will  burrow  anion^  the 
muscles  or  other  soft  parts,  and  produce  extensive  mischief;  whereas,  had  it  been  collected 
under  the  skin,  ulceration  of  the  integument  would  have  readily  dischar^fcd  it,  without 
any  surgical  assistance.' — Lectures,  p.  201. 
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Of  Individ/Mil  Muscles* 

yEquuie  anatomy,  like  a  young  child,  has  heen  forced  to  draw  all  its  supplies  from  the 
parent  stock  (human  anatomy) :  and  it  is  more  than  prohable  that  the  connexion  can 
never  be  entirely  dissolved.  But  the  •prone  situation  of  the  brute,  the  prog^-essional  uses 
he  makes  of  his  fore  extremities,  and  the  extreme  extension  of  his  head  and  neck,  must 
create  much  diversity  in  the  arrangement  of  his  muscles  from  those  of  the  parent ;  and 
hence  has  arisen  difficulty  and  confusion  in  forming  an  appropriate  nomenclature.  This 
was  felt  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ruini,  who  classed  the  muscles  of  the  horse  numerically. 
Bourgelat,  the  father  of  veterinary  anatomy,  stooped  also  to  this  feeble  aid,  where  the 
analogy  between  the  human  and  brute  subjects  failed  him ;  where  they  did  not,  he  pur- 
sued the  human  myological  nomenclature :  as  did  the  other  eminent  French  anatomists 
of  the  horse  frame,  as  La  Fosse,  Vitet,  &c. 

Such  of  our  English  authors  as  have  at  all  attempted  to  display  aequine  myology,  from 
Snape  to  the  present  time,  have  one  and  all  followed  the  human  type.  Stubbs,  our  great- 
est authority  on  this  head,  was  wholly  guided  by  it.  From  this  track  some  divergence 
was  first  made  by  Chaussier,  whose  method  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Girard,  the  most  emi- 
nent among  veterinary  anatomists ;  and  though  not  altogether  free  from  serious  objec- 
tions, it  certainly  offers  a  new  and  more  critical  view  of  the  subject,  environed  with  many 
difficulties.  Mr.  Percivall,  whose  myology  is  drawn  from  this  source,  but  enlarged  in  a 
masterly  manner,  presents  us  with  two  nomenclatures,  one  of  which  is  a  translation  of 
Girard  into  Latin,  the  conventional  language  of  science ;  the  other  is  dressed  in  the  no- 
menclature of  human  myology.  With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  minute  attention  to  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  it  may  be  said,  that  an  acquaintmce  with  every  part  is  useful ; 
but  it  may  be  allowed,  that  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  every  veterinarian.  The 
means  of  acquiring  a  due  knowledge  of  all  of  them  is,  however,  within  the  reach  of  such 
as  wish  it  Stubbs  is  yet  before  the  public,  and  is  still  more  readily  accessible  through 
Boardman*s  Veterinary  Dictionary ;  Girard*  s  Truiii  d'Anatomie  Vitirinture  maybe  ob- 
tained ;  or  Mr.  Percivall  may  be  studied  in  his  Lectures^  or  in  The  feferinarian,  A  par- 
ticular description  of  each  muscle  will,  therefore,  in  this  edition  of  the  Outlines,  give 
place  to  more  important  matter  in  the  practical  part  of  the  work. 

But  it  must  not  thence  be  supposed  Uiat  this  branch  of  aequino  anatomy  has  been  passed 
over  in  silence ;  on  the  contrary,  every  important  muscle  will  be  noticed  with  the  general 
anatomical  examination  of  the  several  organs.  In  the  myology  of  the  extremities,  as 
subjects  of  peculiar  interest,  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  particularly  correct  The  figures 
illustrating  them  were  the  result  of  numerous  dissections  made  by  myself,  with  great 
care  ;  and  the  drawings  were  taken  also  by  myself  from  the  dissections,  which  enables  me 
to  vouch  for  their  accuracy :  compared  with  the  subject,  as  it  appears  under  dissection, 
they  will,  I  am  persuaded,  mainly  agree :  but  with  the  descriptions  given  by  diiferent 
authors  they  may  not  altogether  correspond ;  for  I  have  never  yet  found  any  two  original 
vrriters  who  did  entirely  coincide  with  each  other.  Different  views  are  taken  of  ori- 
gins, attachments,  insertions,  and  divisions :  parts  are  by  some  taken  for  a  whole ;  the 
ligaments  of  one  are  the  tendons  of  another.  &c.  &c.  &c.  With  these  discrepancies  be- 
fore me,  I  studied  the  page  of  Nature,  and  endeavoured  to  represent  her  as  she  is :  she 
may  have  been,  and  without  doubt  has  been,  better  dressed ;  but  my  object  was  to  repre- 
sent her  as  she  is;  so  that  when  she  may  become  deranged  by  disease,  the  practitioner 
may  better  know  what  is  the  nature  of  the  change,  and  to  what  he  is  to  restore  her  by  his 
ars  medeudi.  As  regards  the  nomination  of  the  muscles,  I  think  so  much  is  due  to  our 
alma  mater,  the  Veterinary  College,  as  the  source  from  whence  our  orthodox  vocabulary 
should  emanate,  that,  were  I  in  possession  of  that  in  which  the  college  anatomical  lectures 
are  given,  I  should  certainly  make  all  my  future  descriptions  agree  with  it.  The  nomen- 
clatures of  different  writers  vary;  that  of  Girard  is  popular  in  France,  but  that  of  Mr.  Per- 
civall is  better  suited  to  English  ears,  as  well  as  being  in  many  instances  more  strictly 
appropriate,  and  certainly,  as  a  whole,  more  inductive  to  English  students. 

SECT.    XL 

BURSALOGY. 

This  subject  comprises  a  knowledge  of  those  appendages  to  tendons 
whereby  the  effects  of  friction  are  prevented.  Tendons  are  usually  fur- 
nished with  a  sheath  or  theca,  within   which  is   secreted  a  glairy,   slippery 
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mucus,  of  a  similar  nature  with  synovia,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  slide 
within  these  sheaths  with  great  ease.  At  the  extremities  of  the  tendons, 
and  also  between  them  and  other  parts,  and  between  contiguous  tendons 
themselves,  wherever  they  are  liable  to  pressure  or  friction,  these  slippery 
mediums  are  frequent :  these  form  distinct  membranous  sacs  not  unlike  the 
capsular  ligaments,  and  are  called  mucous  capsules  or  hursce  mucosce^  being 
formed  of  a  dense  cellular  membrane,  whose  internal  vascular  surface  secretes 
this  mucus.  From  external  injury,  or  other  causes,  this  surface  becomes 
at  times  inflamed ;  and,  when  resolution  of  such  inflammation  is  not  effected 
speedily,  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out,  which  being  not  always  again  ab- 
sorbed, remains  between  the  tendons  and  its  sheath,  and  occasions  distention 
and  lameness,  from  the  obstruction  it  offers  to  the  freedom  of  motion ; 
therefore,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  gorged  sinews  in  hard-worked 
horses,  nor  for  the  stiffness  they  occasion.  The  raucous  capsules  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  tendons  also  are  extremely  liable  to  become  distended;  and 
bursal  disease  receives  very  different  names  according  to  its  situation,  as 
windgalls  at  the  fetlock,  bog  spavin  or  thoroughpin  in  the  hock,  and 
capulet  at  the  hock  point :  occasionally  bursal  enlargements  are  seen  in  the 
knee  also.  These  diseased  accumulations  appear  to  be  brought  on  by  undue 
exertion  of  the  parts  continued  beyond  the  natural  powers  of  renovation : 
after  which  exertion  appears  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  them  both  to  increase 
and  to  disease  the  mucous  secretion  within.  (See  Windgnl/sy  &c,)  For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  individual  hurste  mucosre,  I  would  refer  the 
student  to  Girard  and  Percivall  ;  to  Monro's  description  of  them,  with 
plates  likewise ;  and  to  Fourcroy's  Mhnoire  des  Tendons  ;  for  wherever  the 
muscles  of  the  human  and  horse  bear  a  parallel,  there,  it  may  be  readily 
imagined,  those  of  the  tendons  and  mucous  capsules  have  likewise  the  same. 


SECT.    XII. 

ANGIOLOGY. 

The  vessels  of  the  body  are  divided  into  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents ; 
and,  except  the  hoofs  and  epidermis,  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  body 
without  them. 

€fthe  Arteries  generally. 

The  arteries  are  canals  originating  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  by 
two  trunks,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary,  whose  subdivisions  are  destined  to 
supply  the  whole  body  with  blood.  Considered  generally,  arteries  are  long 
membranous  tubes,  which  by  reason  of  their  numerous  bifurcations  become 
smaller  as  they  proceed  to  the  extreme  parts*.  In  their  course  an  especial 
regard  is  observed  towards  their  safety ;  hence  they  are  deep  seated,  and 
pass  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  limbs  rather  than  on  the  outer.  They  appear 
equally  guarded  against  accidental  pressure  from  neighbouring  parts,  by 
passing  over  the  bending  surface  of  a  joint ;  and  where  the  extension  of 
soft  parts  and  their  frequent  motions  would  render  the  blood  within  con- 

•  Although  the  individual  vessel/t  themselves  diminish,  yet  the  conjoined  area  of  the 
numerous  subdivisions  spiinging  from  them  is  greater  than  the  parent  trunks;  which 
increase  appears  to  arise  from  the  greater  capacity  of  the  subdivisions,  and  the  propor- 
tional increase  to  their  coats. 
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tinually  liable  to  obstruction,  they  proceed  in  a  tortuous  course^.  An  artery 
is  composed  of  three  different  substances  or  tunics,  united  by  means  of  cel- 
lular membrane  into  one  elastic  tube :  the  external  coat  appears  a  thick, 
dense,  membranous  coat  of  peculiar  whitenessf ,  whose  elastic  powers  are 
so  considerable,  as  to  preserve  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  principal  canals 
when  empty.  By  their  elastic  power  the  arteries  are  capable  of  being  dis- 
tended so  as  to  admit  of  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  is  merely  sufficient 
to  render  them  cylindrical :  by  this  likewise  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  a 
smaller  quantity  than  is  usual ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  property,  a  small 
haemorrhage  only  must  prove  fatal.  It  is  by  this  elasticity,  which  operates 
longitudinally  as  well  as  circularly,  that  the  divided  ends  of  a  wounded  ar^ 
tery  retreat  within  the  cellular  substance  around,  and  thus  close  its  divided 
orifices.  When  this  contraction  is  prevented  by  a  partial  division  only,  the 
h»morrhage  continues  j;.  The  elastic  powers  appear  in  dissimilar  proportions 
in  different  horses,  as  in  different  men ;  from  which  arises  some  constitu- 
tional phenomena  in  the  individuals  of  each  species,  giving  some  a  greater 
disposition  to  inflammation,  which  is  called  a  sanguineous  temperament. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries  is  interposed  between  the  two  others,  and 
appears  formed  of  fibres  nearly  circular,  extending  around  the  artery  by  se- 
veral segmental  portions  joined  together ;  which  fibres  are  stronger  in  the 
small  than  in  the  large  branches,  and  strongest  of  all  in  the  capillaries.  The 
muscular  tunic  appears  to  exist  in  greater  proportion  in  the  horse  than  in 
the  human,  and  this  accounts  for  the  predisposition  in  him  to  violent  inflam- 
mation ;  and  it  is  from  hence  that  in  him  adhesive  inflammation  is  less 
common,  but  the  process  of  ulceration  peculiarly  quick,  and  that  granula- 
tions so  speedily  form.  To  this  cause  it  is  probably  owing,  also,  that  acute 
inflammations  of  the  vital  organs  in  the  horse  run  through  their  stages  so 
much  quicker  than  similar  affections  in  the  human.  Inflanmiation  of  the 
lungs  frequently  terminates  fatally  in  forty-eight  and  sometimes  in  thirty-six 
hours.  From  this  power  also  it  is,  that  a  horse  can  bear  the  division  of  a 
much  larger  artery  without  danger  than  a  man.  From  the  strength  of  this 
muscular  coat  in  the  capillary  arteries,  in  the  monitory  S3n[nptoms  of  fever, 
the  blood  is  either  forced  back  into  the  larger  vessels,  or  pressed  forwards 
into  the  veins,  by  which  shivering  and  a  sensation  of  coldness  is  produced 
in  these  cases§.  The  internal  coat,  like  the  exterior,  is  also  membranous, 
but  much  thinner ;  more  dense,  but  less  elastic  than  the  outer :  the  smooth 

•  The  tortuous  direction  of  the  arteries  serves  also  some  other  purpose  than  that  of 
preserving  them  from  accidental  obstruction  by  pressure:  this  we  learn  from  finding 
them  so  in  the  brain,  testicle,  and  uterus,  where  they  can  be  little  liable  to  it  Here,  re- 
tarding the  flow  of  the  blood  is  probably  studied  for  some  functional  purpose. 

f  The  whiteness  of  the  arteries  is  of  considerable  importance  both  to  the  anatomical 
dissector  and  the  practical  surgeon,  as  by  its  means  the  presence  of  an  arterial  trunk  is 
at  once  detected. 

X  Aware  of  this  circumstance,  a  prudent  surgeon  inunediately  severs  the  half-divided 
vessel ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  large  one,  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 

§  A  muscular  coat  has,  however,  been  denied,  from  the  uniform  whiteness  of  the  arte- 
ries ;  but  we  have  had  other  occasions  of  pointing  out,  that  want  of  colour  is  no  proof  of 
the  absence  of  muscular  structure.  Mr.  Hunter  having  bled  a  horse  to  death,  found  that 
the  area  of  these  vessels  was  considerably  diminished ;  the  aorta  had  lost  one-twentieth  of 
its  original  breadth,  while  the  radial  artery  was  contracted  to  one-halfl  Other  proofs  esta- 
blish the  muscularity  of  these  vessels :  a  principal  one  is  the  fact  of  their  acting  without 
acceleration  or  alteration  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  as  we  know  from  slight  topical 
inflammations,  and  from  a  blush  on  the  cheek,  all  which  excite  heat  and  redness  in  the 
part,  but  do  not  disturb  the  general  circulation. — Vide  Hunter's  Lectures :  Wilson  on  the 
Blmtd;  and  Dr.  Thompson  on  Inflammation. 
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surface  it  presents  is  admirably  calculated  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  i\\v 
course  of  the  blood. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  termination  of  these  vessels  is  very  confined ;  we 
can  readily  see  their  ordinary  termination  by  anastomosis,  or  the  uniting  of 
one  branch  into  another,  whereby  the  blood  has  its  course  in  some  measure 
altered,  and  the  constitution  receives  safety  under  the  division  of  the  vessels 
of  a  part,  from  its  being  thus  furnished  by  some  other.  Our  practice  of 
surgery  is  greatly  extended  by  this  knowledge,  and  we  no  longer  fear  taking 
up  a  large  artery* :  by  this  free  communication,  pressure,  likewise,  is  less 
injurious  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  We  also  know  that  arteries  terminate 
by  means  of  their  capillary  branches  in  veins,  because  we  can  empty  the 
arteries,  by  drawing  the  blood  from  the  venal  trunks ;  and  because  injection 
forced  into  the  arteries,  in  many  instances  enters  the  veins.  They  likewise 
terminate  by  excretory  ducts  on  secreting  surfaces,  or  within  bodies  called 
glands ;  by  which  the  arterial  contents  become  in  themselves  changed ;  and, 
part  of  the  blood  having  remained  to  enter  into  new  combinations,  the  re- 
mainder is  returned  by  venal  branches.  Arteries  have  also  another  com- 
mon termination,  by  exhalent  openings  on  extended  surfaces :  it  is  by  this 
means  the  insensible  perspiration  passes  off;  and  by  the  same  means  serous 
fluids  are  emitted  throughout  most  membranous  surfaces  and  cavities.  A 
more  confined  termination  of  arteries  is  that  into  cells,  from  which  veins 
arise  to  take  it  up  again,  as  in  the  spleen,  &c.  Different  parts  are  more  or 
less  plentifully  supplied  with  arteries  according  to  their  nature :  secreting 
organs  have  usually  large  trunks,  as  the  kidneys,  spleen,  liver,  &c, ;  they 
are  likewise  themselves  furnished  with  arterial  and  venal  branches,  for  the 
nourishment  of  their  tubes.  They  have  also  nerves  funiished  to  them  from 
the  ganglial  or  sympathetic  trunks ;  but  they  are  nearly  destitute  of  feelingf  : 
their  absorbents  are  too  minute  to  be  detected,  but  analogy  would  make  us 
conclude  they  were  not  without  them. 

The  living  power  of  the  arteries  must  be  great,  for  they  are  capable  of 
extending  themselves  through  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  previously :  this 
we  see  take  place  in  the  callus  of  bones,  and  in  cicatrices,  which  in  time  be- 
come vascular ;  but  an  artery,  when  divided,  will  not  become  pervious,  al- 
though a  vein  will.  The  evident  use  of  the  arteries  is  to  convey  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  thus  keeping  up  the  vital 
principle  in  these  parts,  by  being  the  bearers  of  nutriment  and  heat.  An 
intinuite  knowledge  of  their  functions,  therefore,  forms  a  very  principal  branch 

•  The  horse  suffers  nothing  from  the  loss  of  a  carotid,  and  the  dog  has  had  an  illao 
artery  taken  up  without  sensible  injury ;  so  extensive  is  the  communication  by  anasto- 
mosis. 

f  This  distribution  of  nervous  energy  to  the  aortic  system,  according  to  the  present 
prevailing  theories,  offers  matter  for  consideration  very  interesting  to  the  veterinarian,  as 
It  embraces  a  much  wider  field  than  the  mere  sup]»ort  of  the  arterial  tube  itself  It  ap- 
pears that,  although  the  sensibility  of  the  arterial  tnmks  is  usually  considered  to  be  small. 
yet  that  they  are  very  ready  to  be  acted  upon  in  their  functional  capacity  by  nervous 
affency ;  thus,  when  the  nerves  communicate  too  much  energy  to  these  vessels,  and  inor- 
dinately increase  their  vigour,  inflammation  follows.  If  this  inonlinate  supply  sprir.j^s  ni 
once  from  the  source,  and  extends  through  the  whole  arterial  system,  fever  is  the  c(»ns«'- 
quence ;  but  when  it  is  confined  to  a  small  space,  or  to  a  single  organ,  then  it  is  the  pa- 
rent of  local  inflammation.  This  view  of  the  connexion  between  the  nervous  and  sangui- 
ferous  systems  is  thought  to  offer  the  best  theory  of  inflammation,  and  best  to  agree  with 
its  various  phenomena.  In  my  own  opinion,  this  theory  gains  much  support  from  the  piie- 
nomena  observed  in  muscular  contraction  generally,  which  we  know  to  be  wonderfully  in- 
fluenced by  nervous  energy. — See  Myology. 
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of  physiology  ;  as  a  well-grounded  acquaintance  with  their  situation  is  like- 
wise essentially  necessary  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  taught,  that  there  is  a  strong  affinity  or  peculiar  connexion 
between  the  blood  and  its  vessels  ;  and  his  opinions  on  this  subject  have  led 
to  considerable  alterations  in  our  manner  of  treating  diseases  in  general,  and 
wounds  in  particular.  The  fluid  state  of  the  blood  appears  connected  with 
living  vessels  ;  blood  parted  from  them  dies  and  coagulates.  The  blood  like- 
wise stimulates  its  vessels,  which,  perliaps,  is  one  very  principal  cause  of 
their  contraction :  but  this  stimulus  should  have  limits.  When  inordinately 
increased,  disease  is  produced :  neither  is  it  unlikely  that  a  defect  in  this 
natural  stimulus  may  also  produce  derangement.  (See  the  last  note.)  As 
the  use  of  the  arteries  is  to  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart,  so  the  heart 
itself  appears  to  be  the  first  but  not  the  only  agent.  The  arteries  equally 
unite  in  the  office  ;  and  as  the  force  of  the  heart  decreases  by  distance,  that 
of  the  arteries  strengthens  the  farther  they  are  removed  from  it ;  so  that,  at 
last,  the  colunm  is  pressed  on  to  almost  a  continuous  stream :  thus  when  a  very 
small  artery  is  divided,  there  is  a  regular  flow,  with  scarcely  any  jet :  this, 
however,  only  takes  place  in  their  minutest  branches.  We  thus  see  why 
there  is  no  pulsation  in  the  veins ;  they  receive  the  blood  from  the  arteries 
in  one  equable  stream,  and  continue  it  by  the  last  impulsive  force  of  the 
heart,  and  the  new  one  of  the  arteries.  Pulsation  is  a  certain  sensation  in 
the  artery  ;  which,  from  various  experiments,  is  found  to  arise  from  its  being 
alternately  in  a  state  of  distention  and  relaxation.  It  appears  that,  when  the  left 
ventricle  contracts,  and  forces  the  blood  into  the  arteries,  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  occasions  a  distention  and  dilatation  of  their  coats,  which  is  termed  their 
diastole  :  when  the  left  ventricle  ceases  to  act,  and  becomes  distended,  the 
impetus  against  the  sides  of  the  vessels  ceases,  and  now  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  artery  contract  and  lessen  its  size,  producing  its  relaxation  or  systole. 

Of  the  Pulse, 

This  momentary  increase  of  capacity  in  the  artery,  whereby  its  diameter 
b  enlarged,  is  called  its  pulse  ;  and  the  more  or  less  frequent  are  these  dila- 
tations in  it,  so  is  the  pulse  quicker  or  slower.  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  animals  being  usually  (as  regards  its  momentum)  in  the  ratio  of  their 
bulk,  i.  e.  that  it  is  tardy  in  the  large,  and  quick  in  the  small  ^,  has  given  to 
every  kind  a  standard  pulse.  In  the  adult  horse  it  may  be  stated  to  range 
between  36  and  46  f :  in  the  colt  it  will  be  found  at  birth  upwards  of  60; 

•  This  ratio  of  circulation  is  dependent  on  the  principle,  that  a  large  animal  having  a 
greater  distance  to  propel  the  vital  fluid  from  its  fountain,  the  resistance  to  he  overcome  is 
greater,  and  it  must  therefore,  of  necessity,  require  a  longer  time  to  accomplish  its  exit 
and  return.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  that  "between  the  large  draught  horse  and  the  diminu- 
tive pony  the  mean  pulsations  will  vary  6  or  8  per  minute,  which  circumstance  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the  medical  practitioner  when  examining  horses  of  such  disproportionate 
sizes. 

f  In  consequence  of  the  statements  of  Vatel  and  Girard,  that  the  standard  pulsations 
of  the  ordinary  horse  average  35  per  minute,  whereas  Mr.  Percivall  states  them  at  46, 
and  myself  at  something  more,  I  have  however,  since  this  was  written,  made  innumerable 
examinations  of  horses  of  every  size,  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance ;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  average  is  really  lower  than  that  of  cither 
Mr.  P.  or  of  that  which  I  have  heretofore  stated  it ;  but  that  it  is  not  so  low  as  32,  which 
is  that  of  Vatel  and  Mr.  Sewell.  I  believe  the  error  of  both  Mr.  P.  and  myself  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  same  circumstance,  which  is,  that  most  of  our  examinations  have  been 
made  on  horses  within  the  confines  of  a  stable,  probably  on  those  of  a  medium  size  also; 
as  well  a«  usually  on  such  as  were  under  the  stimulating  effects  of  liberal  feeding,  and  fre- 
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but  it  decreases  in  frequency,  at  first  rapidly  and  afterwards  more  slowly, 
to  the  adult  standard.  This  variation  between  the  young  and  adult  pulse 
is,  however,  less  dependent  on  their  relative  sizes  than  on  weakness  of  the 
system,  and  the  consequent  irritability  at  this  early  period. 

There  are  also  other  causes  of  individual  variation  in  the  pulse  of  horses 
of  the  same  size.  The  idios3mcrasies,  or  constitutional  peculiarities  of  some, 
occasion  a  departure  from  the  usual  standard  pulse  attributable  to  that  size : 
in  the  irritable  and  impatient  horse  it  is  commonly  5  or  6  more  per  minute 
than  in  the  mild  and  temperate  :  and  in  some  blood  horses  this  is  peculiarly 
ibe  case.  A  low  bred  sluggrish  horse  is  commonly  below  the  standard  of  his  size 
in  his  pulsations.  In  stabled  horses  the  pulsations  are  always  more  frequent 
than  in  those  abroad ;  and  it  is  accelerated  in  the  degree  corresponding  with 
the  heat  of  their  dwelling,  the  nature  of  their  clothing,  and  the  stimulating 
property  of  their  food.  Desire,  impatience,  and  fear,  all  raise  the  pulse :  as 
regards  the  latter,  it  particularly  concerns  the  medical  attendant  that  his  ex- 
amination of  his  patient  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  alarm ;  which,  in  some,  is 
very  easily  done  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  Without  this  precaution,  the 
pulse  may  present  a  very  wrong  indication :  an  equal  attention  to  all  the 
foregoing  causes  of  deviations  is  also  necessary,  where  a  critical  examination 
of  the  pulse  is  to  be  made. 

Viewed  medically,  the  pulse  is  important,  as  it  affords  us  our  best  criterion 
of  the  state  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  which  may  become  in  itself  the  tmme- 
diate  seat  of  disturbance ;  or  otherwise  mediateltf  so,  from  active  disease  pre- 
sent in  any  of  the  important  vital  organs,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pulse  may  be 
influenced,  indirectly,  by  the  general  state  of  the  body,  but  directly  by  that 
of  the  heart,  or  of  the  arteries,  or  of  both,  or  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
the  vessels  have  to  contain.  The  pulse  affords  us  a  ready  indication  of  a 
quickened  or  a  tardy  state  of  the  circulation ;  but  were  our  information  to 
stop  here,  it  would  be  limited  indeed  ;  and  the  pulse  would  then  prove  but 
an  indifferent  nosometer.  By  an  accelerated  pulse  wc  might  certainly  pre- 
suppose irritability  and  excitement ;  and  by  one  retarded  below  its  natural 
standard,  we  might  as  readily  conjecture  a  state  of  congestion,  or  a  defi- 
ciency of  nervous  energy.  But  the  first  will  often  accompanv  external  and 
momentary  causes  ;  and  the  last  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  brought  on  by 
drowsiness  after  a  hearty  meal.  Here,  then,  both  the  quick  and  the  slow 
pulse  might  accompany  a  healthy  state,  and  fail  to  prove  true  criteria  of 
disease.  There  are,  therefore,  various  other  conditions  of  the  pulse  besides 
its  number  to  which  we  should  attend :  these  may  be  characterized,  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  to  a  certain  degree  only,  by  the  familiar  terms  of  strong, 
hard,  soft,  wiry,  oppressed,  small,  quick,  frequent,  slow,  regular,  and  irregular* ; 

qacntly  of  clothing  too.  Vatel  states  the  pulse  of  the  horse  as  32  to  88  beats  per  minute ; 
of  the  ass,  48  to  54 ;  of  the  ox  and  cow,  35  to  42 ;  of  the  sheep,  70  to  79 ;  of  the  fj^oat,  72 
to  76  :  of  the  dog,  90  to  100 ;  of  the  cat,  110  to  120.  Hurtrel  D'Arboval  gives  them  as 
86  in  the  horse ;  50  in  the  ass ;  38  in  the  cow  ;  65  in  the  sheep  ;  and  as  80  to  100  in  the  dog. 
•  I  would  not  willingly  alarm  the  tyro  by  this  catalogue  of  varieties  in  the  pulse  ;  for 
although  they  all  do  exist,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
that  he  he  at  once  intimate  with  the  whole  of  them.  The  cases  which  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  his  profession  will  bring  them  before  him,  provided  he  is  watchful  to  profit  by 
them.  On  his  outset,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  attend  to  the  following  states,  which,  with 
the  opinions  concerning  their  original  importance,  we  will  give  in  the  words  of  an  apparently 
acute  writer,  in  No.  29  of  The  Veterinarian,  *  So  many  different  appellations  have  been 
given  to  different  kinds  of  pulses,  that  it  tends  more  to  confuse  than  assist  m'  (query  the 
young  practitioner)  ;  *  but  by  attending  to  the  four  following  rules,  we  shall  find  them,  I 
%uiU  tuficient ;  and,  at  all  events,  others  may  easily  be  referred  to  them:— ^  1st,  a 
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to  become  familiar  with  which,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  requires  nice  dis- 
criminatioii  and  habits  of  close  attention*. 

The  arterial  system  being  universally  diffused,  and  its  action  being  uni- 
form throughout,  it  follows  that  the  pulse  may  be  examined  in  every  part  of 
tiie  body  ;  but  it  can  certainly  be  nowhere  so  conveniently,  nor  perhaps  no- 
where 80  advantageously,  felt,  as  by  the  submaxillary  artery  (glosso-Jheiale^ 
G.)  as  it  crosses  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  lower  jaw,  as 
seen  at  o,  plate  III,  and  as  more  particularly  described  with  the  arteries. 
Having  detected  this  vessel,  enclose  it  withiitan  angle  formed  between  the 
fore  and  nuddle  fingers  and  the  thumb,  the  fingers  being  carried  just  within 
the  ramies  of  .the  jaw,  and  the  thumb  resting  without ;  which  latter  will  form 
a  fulcrum,  while  the  index  and  median  fingers,  between  them,  pursue  the 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  circulation,  now  by  one,  now  by  the  other  press- 
ing the  arterial  tube  with  various  degrees  of  force  against  the  bone,  or 
between  themselvesf . 

A  strong  said  full  pulse,  indicating  forcible  contractions  in  the  heart,  with 

pulse  where  the  artery  is  too  much  dilated ;  2d,  where  it  is  not  sufficiently  so  ;  3d,  where 
it  is  too  frequent  in  its  motions ;  4th,  where  it  is  too  slow.*  This,  we  prcsimie,  was  in- 
tended as  a  directing  point  to  the  '  young  practitionett  and  was  by  no  means  considered 
as  '  quite  it^cient*  for  all ;  otherwise  this  quotation  would  not  have  been  premised  by  the 
following : — '  It  has  often  struck  me  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
pulse  of  the  horse  by  the  veterinarian  ;  the  quantity  of  knowledge  to  be  ascertained  by  it 
being  limited  to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  pulsations,  this  being  their  chief  guide 
in  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  but  the  experienced  practitioner  well  knows  that  the  quality  of 
the  pulse  will  frequently  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  be  to  him  what  the 
tongue  of  the  human  patient  would  be, — ^his  director.' 

•  It  was  probably  by  confining  the  examinations  to  the  mere  number  of  pulsatory  strokes 
in  a  given  time,  that  the  early  physicians  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  arterial  beat :  even 
Celsus  himself  regarded  it  as  a  res  fallacissimaf  as  did  most  of  the  eminent  Greek  physi- 
cians. Nor  are  Uiere  wanting  eminent  modems  who  follow  in  the  same  track,  being 
misted  by  the  constitutional  peculiarities  which  occasionally  occur,  as  well  as  by  certain 
states  of  the  sanguiferous  sy^m,  which,  from  causes  unknown  to  us,  present  opposite 
indications  to  those  laid  down.  But  we  caution  the  prudent  veterinarian  not  to  be  thus 
misled:  in  the  horse  these  discrepancies  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  human;  but  as  they 
do  occur,  he  must  be  on  his  guard :  he  may  rest  assured,  that  in  all  general  cases  of  active 
disease  common  to  the  horse,  he  may  place  much  dependence  on  the  criteria  afforded  by 
the  pulse ;  and  when  it  does  happen  that  the  pulse  and  other  well  known  and  strongly 
characterised  s}rmptoms  present  contrary  indications,  I  would  advise  him  to  examine  the 
case  with  renewed  attention,  and  finally  to  let  the  weight  of  the  united  evidences  guide 
his  decision.  To  accustom  himself  to  every  variation  from  a  healthy  pulse,  the  yoimg 
veterinarian  should  apply  himself  to  a  frequent  examination  of  it  in  horses  in  healthy  and 
that  under  every  variety  of  circumstance  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  alter  it  either  in 
diflfereiit  individuals,  as  age,  sex,  size,  breed,  &c.  or  in  the  same  individual,  as  heat,  cold, 
fill]  feeding,  or  emaciation,  &c.  &c. 

f  I  have  before  remarked,  that  this  pnint  for  pulsatory  examination  I  had  never  met 
with,  either  in  the  practice  or  the  writings  of  any  veterinarian,  when  I  first  pointed  it  out; 
since  which  it  has,  however,  been  very  generally  recommended,  as  it  deserves,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  situation  of  the  vessels,  its  ready  application  to  the  hard  body  of  the 
jaw,  and  as  well  as  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  examined  under  all  circumstances. 
Rartlet  directs  the  pulse  to  be  examined  by  the  leg,  by  the  carotids,  and  by  the  heart  Mr. 
Clark  describes  it  as  most  easily  felt  at  the  origin  of  the  temporal  artery,  near  the  base  of 
the  ear ;  which,  notwithstanding  our  respect  for  this  gentleman's  opinion,  we  have  observed 
to  be  a  most  inconvenient  and  oflen  impracticable  situation.  Attempting  it  here  alarms 
many  horses ;  neither  is  the  temporal  artery  easily  embraced  for  a  critical  examination  ; 
and  it  is  altogether,  in  my  opinion,  even  a  more  ineligible  spot  for  the  purpose  than 
those  which  the  metacarpal  arteries  afford.  It  is  sometimes  judicious  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  circulation  at  the  fountain  head  ;  although  it  has  been  said  that  the  heart  only 
indicates  the  niunber  of  pulsations.  I  have  had  recourse  to  its  action  as  an  excellent 
guide  in  detecting  water  in.  the  chest,  by  the  peculiar  undulating  sensation  produced 
through  the  watery  medium.     Tliat  irregular  pulse  also  which  indicates  extreme  debility 
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a  proportionate  quantity  of  blood  forced  into,  and  proi)eIled  onwards,  by  the 
arteries,  is  present  in  the  horse  under  temporary  excitement ;  but  is  seldom 
found  to  accompany  any  morbid  state  into  which  he  falls,  with  an  occasional 
exception  in  favour  of  some  attacks  of  phrenitis,  accompanied  with  delirium. 
The  full  pulse  which  ac<;ompanies  disease  in  the  horse  has  always  some  con- 
fined vibratory  hardness^  and  seldom  gives  the  full  bounding  feel  present  in 
inflammatory  affections  in  the  human  ;  occasionally,  perhaps,  it  may  be  met 
with  in  the  first  stages  of  membranous  inflammation.  In  treating  therefore 
on  diseases,  whenever  the  term  Jull  pulse  occurs,  it  must  be  considered  as 
intended  to  convey  the  above  idea  only.  A  hard  puhe  with  increased  ^^- 
quency  is  the  consequence  of  strong  general  sanguiferous  action  operating 
on  a  diminished  diameter  but  strong  resistance  of  the  arteries,  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  its  feeling  to  the  fingers  like  a  cord  vibrating  under  them,  and 
not  like  the  full  undulations  of  an  overcharged  vessel.  This  pulse  accom- 
panies most  extensive  membranous  inflammations,  and  is  the  usual  attend- 
ant on  the  early  periods  of  most  visceral  ones  also.  In  the  incipient  stages 
of  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  or  red  colic,  it  forms  the  best 
characteristic  between  that  and  the  spasmodic  colic  or  gripes ;  for  in  the 
latter,  although  after  a  few  hours'  continuance  there  is  often  a  wiry  hardness 
in  the  pulse,  it  is  always  accompanied,  when  purely  spasmodic,  with  a  degree 
of  fulness  also,  unknown  to  the  other.  A  hard  and  full  puhe  is  common 
to  all  extensive  inflammations  of  parts  not  immediately  essential  to  life,  as 
of  the  cellular  membranes,  muscles,  skin,  &c.  &c,  when  such  inflammations 
are  sufficient  to  affect  the  constitution.  It  accompanies  the  early  stages  of 
bad  catarrhal  affections,  and  occasionally  of  pneumonia  also;  but  in  the  former 
it  usually  exhibits  more  frequency  than  in  the  latter.  The  wiry  pulse  is  a 
very  important  modification  of  the  hard,  in  which  the  sensation  is  contracted 
from  that  of  a  vibrating  cord  to  that  of  a  jarred  wire,  whence  its  name  of 
wiry,  thready,  &c.  It  is  commonly  accompanied  with  increased  frequency, 
but  by  no  means  invariably  so ;  and  is  often  present  in  the  protracted  stages 
of  visceral  inflammation,  and  in  some  few  it  accompanies  them  from  their 
outset.  It  appears  to  be  the  common  consequence  of  the  former  pulse,  and 
thus  succeeds  to  it  so  frequently  in  the  secondary  or  protracted  stages  of  all 
inflammatory  affections  of  magnitude,  particularly  of  such  as  coniinence 
slowly.  The  oppressed  pulse  is  also  a  modification  of  the  hard  pulse,  and 
appears  brought  about  by  the  opposing  efforts  of  the  muscular  and  clastic 

11  best  examined  by  the  heart  itself:  ita  dying  flutters  no  arterial  examination  can  aflbrd 
ji  just  conception  of. 

The  pulsrs  t^  other  animals  which  may  become  the  object  of  the  veterinarian's  care, 
present  indications  under  disease  not  dissimilar  to  those  met  with  in  the  horse,  making 
allowance  for  the  varied  ratio  of  their  pulsations  in  a  given  time.  The  favourable  situa- 
ation  for  examination  is  not  the  same,  however,  in  all  of  them.  In  the  ot,  as  in  the 
horse,  the  submaxillary  artery  offers  the  most  convenient  spot;  but  it  nmst  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  tuberous  prominence  of  the  jaw  is  less  distinct  in  him,  and  also  that  the 
artery  is  to  be  felt  for  somewhat  behind  the  situation  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  horse. 
In  the  theept  the  metacarpal  arteries,  the  carotids,  and  coccigeal  or  arterial  branches  of 
the  tail,  may  furnish  pulsatory  indications.  In  the  dog,  the  auricular  artery,  which  is  one 
of  the  terminating  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  may  be  felt  at  the  fore  part  of  the  root 
of  the  ear,  and  will  readily  furnish  the  pulse :  in  very  large  dogs,  the  metacarpals  may 
alto  be  felt  for  the  purpose :  in  very  small  ones,  examine  it  by  a  femoral  branch,  which 
traverses  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  in  an  oblique  direction,  sometimes  higher  and  some- 
times lower,  but  may  be  always  detected  by  care.  In  all  small  animals,  however,  the 
irritability  of  the  system  hurries  the  circulation  so  as  to  render  it  somewhat  indistinct  ; 
and  in  them,  therefore,  it  is  often  most  satisfactory  to  examine  the  heart  itself,  by  applying 
the  hand  to  the  left  aide  of  the  thorax. 
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portions  of  the  artery  ;  the  efforts  of  the  one  appearing  to  be  employed  to 
restrain  the  distention  forced  on  the  other,  by  a  congestion  within  some  part 
immediately  concerned  in  circulation.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  it  is  so  com- 
mon to  the  active  stages  of  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  when  it  is  present  also  in  other  visceral  affections,  it 
arises  from  the  secondary  effect  produced  on  the  respiratory  organs.  When 
the  difficulty  is  in  a  certain  degree  removed  to  the  transit  of  the  blood 
through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  by  abstracting  a  large  quantity  of  it,  and 
thus  removing  the  congrestion,  it  is  remarkable  how  this  oppressed  pulse, 
creeping,  labouring,  and  often  slow,  will  rise  into  a  more  full,  free  state,  but 
still  with  remnants  of  its  parent  hardness  remaining  ;  and  as  long  as  such 
alteration  is  produced  by  bleeding,  it  is  prudent  to  pursue  it. 

A  small  pulse  is  usually  present  in  all  cases  of  great  debility,  and  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  increased  frequency.  When  it  is  very  small  and  thread- 
like, it  shews  that  the  debility  is  extreme,  and  prognosticates  a  fatal  termina- 
tion of  the  existing  disease,  the  heart  and  arteries  attempting  to  make  up  by 
quickness  what  they  want  in  strength  :  when  this  pulse  varies  in  its  regu- 
larity, and  intermits,  it  is  even  more  certainly  a  fatal  prognostic  We  must, 
however,  be  careful  not  to  mistake  between  this  pulse  and  the  oppressed  one 
last  described,  but  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  distention  of  an  artery  may  be 
so  great  as  to  overcome  its  contracting  power,  as  any  elastic  body  may  be 
distended  beyond  its  capability  of  recovering  its  original  state  :  hence  a  smaU 
pulse,  when  wiry  and  oppressed,  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  general  debility  : 
for  in  inflammation  of  the  vital  organs  this  distention  of  the  vessels  fre- 
quently takes  place  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  their  natural  contraction; 
and,  to  the  untutored,  an  apparently  small  pulse  is  by  this  means  produced  : 
but  if  the  over-distending  column  be  relieved  by  copious  bleeding,  the  over- 
stretched muscular  coat  recovers  its  tone,  and  can  contract  on  its  contents  ; 
and  thus,  in  such  cases,  the  pulse  is  found  to  rise  on  bleeding*. 

A  quick  pulse  usually  denotes  irritability  of  the  system  ;  but  there  may 
be  natural  or  common  causes  for  such  quickness  ;  as  youth,  diminutive  size, 
fatigue,  a  hearty  meal,  or  a  particular  temperament*  But  when  none  of 
these  natural  causes  are  present,  great  quickness  of  the  pulse  indicates  a 
diseased  irritability  of  the  vascular  system,  and  often  a  want  of  power  also. 

•  When  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  about  these  opposite,  though,  to  some,  appa- 
rently similar  states  of  the  pulse,  error  may  he  always  avoided  by  a  practice  which,  not 
only  in  tliis,  but  indeed  in  all  cases  of  abstracting  blood  under  active  disease,  should  be 
pursued ;  which  is  that  of  carefully  examining  the  pulse  at  minute  intervals  during  its 
flow.  I  commonly  kept  my  fingers  pressed  on  the  artery  during  the  whole  operation ; 
by  which  precaution  all  danger  of  prejudicial  bleeding  is  avoided:  a  pulse  of  pure  debility 
will  waver  more  and  more  as  every  half  pint  flows:  a  pulse  of  congestion,  however  op- 
pressed and  apparently  debile,  will  become  fuller,  soiler,  and  more  free ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  flow  of  blood  should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  benefit  or  salutary  alteration 
in  the  pulse  is  manifest  This  rising  of  the  oppressed  pulse  by  abstracting  blood  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  urinary  bladder,  which  we  know  will  become,  under  long  retention,  so 
distended  as  to  be  incapable  of  contracting  on  its  contents;  and  that,  unless  it  be  arti- 
ficially emptied,  the  muscular  coat  will  give  way  and  burst  It  is  further  probable,  that 
an  inflamed  part  is  not  in  a  state  of  increased  strength,  though  it  is  in  one  of  increased 
action,  but  the  contrary ;  for  as  the  vessels  are  preternaturally  distended,  they  are  in  con- 
sequence weakened :  hence,  in  some  local  inflammations,  or  where  the  vessels  of  a  part 
only  are  under  this  state  of  increased  action,  topical  bleeding,  by  emptying  these  parti- 
cular vessels,  will  often  prove  highly  useful ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  general  bleeding 
may  in  the  same  case  be  prejudicial,  because,  by  weakening  the  system  in  general,  it 
must  still  further  weaken  those  particular  vessels,  as  a  part  of  tliat  system,  and  thus  ren- 
der them  less  able  to  contract.  Wc  may  therefore  learn,  that  instances  do  occur  where 
diminishing  the  general  strength  may  augment  tlie  inflammation. 
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But  its  indication  becomes  very  different  as  it  is  accompanied  by  fulness  or 
smallness :  thus,  when  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  considerable,  with  an 
increase  of  strength  in  the  action  of  the  artery,  it  may  be  gathered,  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  that  it  betokens  inflammatory  action,  general  or  local. 

A  slow  pulse  may  be  occasioned  by  pressure  on  the  brain  from  the  effect 
of  accidents,  or  from  congestion  or  effusion,  as  in  lethargy,  sleepy  staggers, 
epilepsy,  &c.  It  may  also  be  brought  on  through  the  medium  of  the  sto- 
mach by  various  substances  taken  in.  White  and  black  hellebore,  alo<^ 
digitalis,  hemlock,  and  whatever  excites  nausea,  decreases  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse  in  the  horse,  as  in  the  human.  But,  unfortunately,  in  the  horse 
our  means  of  exciting  this  sensation  are  usually  limited  to  such  matters 
as  are  in  themselves  sources  of  great  irritation,  and  hence  hurtful.  The 
pulse  may  be  also  diminished  in  its  frequency  by  cold  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  apt  to  be  increased  in  strength.  We  must  likewise  bear  in  mind  that 
a  simple  alteration  in  the  frequency  is  not  all  that  is  necessary ;  to  a  bene- 
ficial end,  we  should  render  the  pulse  soft  also,  without  which  a  slow  pulse 
may  retain  its  inflammatory  base,  as  we  witness  in  the  lethargy  of  staggers. 

A  soft  pulse  is,  in  all  its  characters,  the  reverse  of  the  hard,  and  exhibits 
also  much  difference  from  either  the  full  or  the  oppressed :  here,  the  artery- 
opposes  little  resistance  to  the  fingers,  but  seems  to  allow  a  due  volume  of 
blood  to  flow  through  it  without  labour  or  interruption.  This  pulse  is  fre- 
quent at  the  decline  of  inflammatory  affections,  and  usually  shews  the  ces- 
sation of  that  diathesis ;  thus,  after  the  hot  fit  of  fever  is  removed,  the  pulse 
f]*om  being  hard  becomes  soft.  Suppuration,  as  a  termination  of  inflamma- 
tion,  also  produces  it ;  and  whenever  there  has  been  great  local  inflammation, 
and  pus  forms,  a  soft  pulse  is  generally  the  consequence. 

A  regular  pulse  is  occasionally  found  when  disease  is  present ;  but  it  is 
usually  under  such  circumstances  increased  in  its  hardness  or  softness.  A 
regular  pulse,  with  a  proportionate  fulness,  is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of 
health ;  as  an  irregular  one  usually  betokens  acute  disease :  irregularity  in  it 
may,  however,  exist  without  acute  morbid  states,  and  may  depend  on  organic 
affections;  as  peculiarities  in  the  circulating  system,  or  on  disease  in  the 
heart  or  its  principal  vessels.  Irregularity  in  the  pulse,  in  other  cases,  is 
a  mark  of  irritability,  and  characterises  debility  also.  In  inflammation  of 
the  heart  there  is  usually  a  peculiar  irregularity  in  the  pulse  with  extreme 
oppression  and  smallness.  An  irregular  pulse  in  fever  shews  greai  danger ; 
it  also  accompanies  the  fatal  terminations  of  all  inflammations,  topical  or 
general.  The  worst  cases  of  pleuritis  and  pneumonia  commonly  present  it 
before  the  close ;  and  in  some  also  without  an  immediate  or  acute  termina- 
tion, a  very  singular  irregularity  is  often  present,  from  a  large  quantity  of 
serous  fluid  formed  within  the  chest ;  in  which  cases,  besides  its  intermission, 
the  pulse  appears  as  though  undulating  through  a  bladder  of  water.  This 
pulse  should  be  particularly  noticed,  as,  when  once  become  familiar  with,  it 
affords  an  unerring  guide  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 

Tlu  Distribution  of  Arteries, 

The  aortay  the  principal  vessel  of  the  arterial  system,  rises  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  between  the  vena  cava, 
pulmonary  artery,  and  the  trachea :  having  proceeded  about  two  inches,  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  one  of  which  is 
carried  forwards  to  furnish  the  head  and  extremities ;  the  other  proceeds  back- 
wards, to  be  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  exhibits  no  incurvation,  as  in 
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the  human.  These  divisions  form  the  anterior  and  posterior  aortas ;  hut  pre- 
vious to  this  division,  the  original  trunk  has  given  off  a  pair  of  small  arteries 
immediately  at  its  origin,  under  the  semilunar  valves,  called  the  coronaries. 

The  anterior  aorta  is  continued  single  to  between  the  second  and  third 
rib,  where  it  divides  into  its  right  and  left  branches,  called  by  Mr.  Percivall 
arteruB  innominat^B.  The  left  division  gives  first  a  small  branch  to  the 
pleura,  next  the  dorsal ;  then  two  others,  which  penetrate  between  the  first, 
second,  and  third  ribs,  under  the  names  of  anterior  and  posterior  cervicals : 
from  this,  passing  towards  the  first  rib,  it  gives  off  the  left  vetebral  *,  and 
the  internal  and  external  pectorals :  when,  bending  its  course  over  this  rib, 
it  takes  the  name  of  axillary.  The  right  division  of  the  anterior  aorta  is 
much  larger,  as  well  as  longer,  than  the  left.  In  its  course,  having  furnished 
some  considerable  branches  which  mainly  correspond  with  those  given  off  to 
the  left  side  from  the  left  division,  it  takes  the  name  of  carotid  ;  when  di- 
recting itself  forward,  it  bifurcates  into  the  right  and  left  important  vessels 
of  this  name :  the  continuation  of  this  right  division  of  the  aorta  gaining  the 
edge  of  the  first  rib  on  the  right  side,  forms  the  right  axillary. 

The  cunUary  arteries^  as  f\imishing  the  whole  of  the  fore  extremities  with 
blood,  must  be  deemed  very  important :  the  right  originates  as  above ;  the 
Uf^  springs  from  the  left  branch  of  the  anterior  aorta*  The  trunk  of  each 
carves  over  the  first  rib,  to  reach  the  axilla  of  each  side,  from  whence  we  shall 
trace  one  only.  From  the  axilla,  the  artery  passes  out  at  right  angles  with 
the  head  of  the  humerus  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  where  it  takes  the  name  of 
humeral  or  brachial  and  in  its  passage  gives  branches  to  furnish  the  scapula. 
Two  principals  may  be  called  scapularis  inferior  and  scapularis  superior : 
another  distributed  about  the  articulation  of  the  scapula  with  the  humerus, 
is  called  arteria  articularis,  or  humeral  thoracic.  The  humeral  or  brachial 
artery  descends  along  the  internal  surface  of  the  humerus,  giving  a  consi- 
derable ramus  that  penetrates  the  biceps  extensor  cubiti :  here  also  it  often 
parts  with  a  branch  which  ramifies  over  the  ribs,  behind  the  fore  leg,  in  the 
seat  of  the  spur  vein.  Mr.  Percivall  calls  it  the  external  thoracic.  Having 
arrived  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  that  bone,  near  its  articulation, 
the  brachial  makes  a  fresh  division,  giving  sometimes  one,  at  others  two  con- 
dderable  branches  ;  one  which  passes  between  the  ulna  and  radius,  and  one 
also  called  by  Mr.  Percivall  the  spiral^  which  ramifies  around  the  elbow  joint. 
The  ulnar  artery  proceeds  posteriorly  between  the  two  bones,  and  down  the 
lateral  external  part  of  the  fore  arm,  giving  medullary  branches  to  both  the 
ulna  and  radius ;  and  rami  to  the  muscles  of  this  part,  anastomosing  at  the 
knee  with  a  branch  of  the  radial,  and  continuing  often  in  a  small  branch 
down  the  cannon.  The  radial  artery  first  gives  off  a  branch  that  passes 
between  the  condyles  of  the  radius,  in  company  with  a  vein  immediately  under 

*  The  vertebral*  are  two  important  arteries,  arising  from  the  divisions  of  the  aorta  we 
have  described :  they  are  given  off  opposite  the  first  rib,  and  pass  under  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  insinuating  themselves  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
cervical,  and  are  continued  upwards  through  the  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  remaining  six  of  these  vertebrae :  as  they  pass,  they  send  off  small  branches 
through  the  lateral  notches  in  the  vertebra  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  likewise  to  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  Approaching  the  head,  they  give  a  small  ramus,  which  usually  passes 
through  a  foramen  in  the  oblique  process  of  the  atlas  to  communicate  with  the  external 
carotid,  by  which  a  commxmication  is  kept  up  between  these  vessels.  After  they  have 
made  a  number  of  inflections,  apparently  to  retord  the  circulation,  they  unite,  and  fonn 
the  heuiUary  artery,  which  runs  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cuncifonn  process  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone,  and  is  finally  ramified  in  the  cerebellum,  first  giving  a  branch  which  unites  with 
a  similar  one  of  the  carotid  to  form  the  drmlus  arleriotm. 
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the  extensor  pedis  anticus,  and  over  the  extensor  metacarpi  radialis,  and  is 
distrihuted  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  knee.  The  main  trunk  is  then  con- 
tinued downwards  under  the  muscles,  inclining  behind  the  radius  ;  penetrates 
the  ligaments,  and  passes  within  the  arch  of  the  pisiform  bone ;  in  which 
passage  it  usually  gives  off  a  branch  which  Mr.  Percivall  names  the  9mail 
metacarpal:  it  often  accompanies  the  metacarpal  vein,  giving  off  rami  around, 
and  anastomosing  freely  with  the  other  branches  of  the  radial. — The  meta- 
carpal arterif.  Continued  down,  and  penetrating  the  sheath  of  the  flexor 
tendon,  the  radial  trunk  takes  this  name,  and  in  company  with  the  metacarpal 
nerve  is  continued  on  the  inner  side  of  the  flexor  sheath ;  gaining  the  under 
portion,  and  descending  in  front  of  the  bifurcating  suspi*nsory  ligaments.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  cannon,  accompanied  by  the  metacarpal  vein  and  nerve, 
it  divides  just  above  the  fetlock  into  the  two  next  trunks. 

The  partem,  or  according  to  Mr.  Percivall  the  plantar  arteries^  do  each 
of  them  pass  over  its  opposed  sessamoid  bone,  behind  the  vein  at  the  lateral 
part  of  itie  pastern,  tending  rather  posteriorly.  The  nerve  which  accom- 
panies each  is  situated  posteriorly  to  it ;  so  that  the  artery  passes  between 
its  fellow  vein  and  nerve,  which  is  of  importance  to  remember  in  some  ope- 
rations on  these  parts,  particularly  in  that  of  neurotomy,  lately  so  much 
practised.  (See  Plate  of  Feet;  see  also  Newrotomy.y — These  arteries 
from  hence  are  continued  downwards  to  be  further  distributed,  as  will  be 
shewn  by  note  below*. 

*  In  the  former  editions,  I  pimued  the  arterial  distribution  into  the  I'eet  according  tu 
my  own  dissections,  and,  I  believe,  with  rufiicieut  correctness :  but  my  limitM  necessarily 
curtailed  the  account.  Mr.  Percivall,  aided  by  the  accurate  demonstrations  and  writings 
of  Mr.  Coleman,  has  been  enabled  to  carry  the  subject  farther  into  detail ;  and  as  it  is  a 
matter  both  interesting  and  important  to  the  student,  I  prefer  pursuing  it  in  his  words  to 
my  own  :  in  doing  which,  as  our  objects  are  the  same,  the  benefit  of  the  veterinar>'  art,  I 
am  persuaded  I  shall  stand  excused  by  him,  as  well  as  the  reader.  '  The  large  metacarpal 
artery,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of  the  radial  trunk,  continues  its  course 
down  the  leg  by  the  side  of  the  tendo  perforatus,  passing  with  it  at  the  knee  under  the  pos- 
terior annular  ligament,  inclosed  with  a  cellular  sheath  of  its  own.  As  it  proceeds,  it  in- 
clines to  the  side  of  the  tendo  perforans,  and,  iu  approaching  the  fetlock,  gets  in  advance 
of  that  tendon :  jiLHt  above  the  joint,  where  it  is  situated  K'tween  the  tendo  perforans  and 
the  suspensory  ligament,  it  splits  into  three  vessels.  The  middle  division  gets  between  it 
and  the  bone,  forms  a  transverse  arch,  from  which  three  recurrent  arteries  retrace,  in  a 
flexuous  line,  the  su8})ensory  ligament,  and  form  communications  with  the  small  meta- 
carpal artery :  the  lateral  divisions  become  the  plantar  arteries.  From  the  arch  below  come 
off  two  lateral  branches,  which  descend  into  the  joint. 

*  The  plantar  arteries,  external  and  in  'ernnl^  in  the  fore  extremity,  result  from  the  biftir- 
cation  of  the  metncaq>al :  in  the  hind,  from  that  of  the  metatarsal  artery.  Their  general 
distribution  is  the  same,  both  in  the  fore  and  hind  feet  These  arteries,  in  emerging  from 
their  origin  behind  the  flexor  tendons,  descend  the  fetlock  upon  the  sides  of  the  sess^i- 
moids,  in  company  with  their  veins,  which  run  iu  front  of  them,  and  with  the  plantar 
nerves,  which  proceed  behind  them :  in  this  part  of  their  course  they  describe  correspond- 
ing curves  outward,  to  conform  to  the  prominence  of  the  fetlock,  and  henceforwani  pursue 
the  same  unfonnity  in  course  and  distribution,  so  that  we  need  only  for  the  future  make 
menti(m  of  one.  In  its  passage  oyqi  the  sessamoid,  the  outer  edge  of  that  bone  rises  be- 
tween it  and  the  flexor  tendon ;  but,  in  quitting  the  fetlock,  the  artery  again  approaches 
the  tendo  perforatus,  and  runs  beside  it  to  its  tennination  in  the  head  of  the  os  coron<c, 
at  which  place  the  arter>'  sinks  behind  the  cartilage  into  the  substance  of  what  is  called  the 
**fatttf  fro^y  Inclining  forward  in  its  sul>sequent  descent,  the  artery  next  passes  the 
inner  and  upper  extremity  of  the  ala  of  the  os  pedis,  where  it  enters  a  groove,  which  con- 
ducts it,  obliquely  forward  and  inward,  to  the  foramen  in  the  posterior  concavity  of  tlic  bone. 
Here  we  lose  sight  of  it  altogether;  the  knife  and  forceps  no  longer  avail  us  to  discover 
its  progress  and  destination.  To  eflfect  this,  either  the  bone  should  be  chiselled  away,  or 
(the  vessels  being  previously  injected)  be  eroded  by  maceration  in  an  acid :  we  shall  then 
detect  the  artery  in  the  interior  of  the  cufHn-bone,  making  a  turn  outward  again,  and  sub- 
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The  carotid  common  trunk  arises  from  the  right  branch  of  the  anterior 
aorta,  and  soon  divides  into  two  portions.  Each  carotid  is  a  very  long  ves- 
sel, whereby  the  strong  action  of  the  heart  is  counteracted ;  and  the  head  of 
the  horse  is  less  liable  to  congestion  than  our  own,  where  these  vessels  are 
so  much  shorter.  As  it  approaches  the  head,  it  divides  into  what  are  termed 
the  external  and  internal  carotids ;  which  designation  they  receive  more  from 
the  parts  they  furnish  than  from  their  immediate  situation. — The  intei*nal 
carotid  enters  the  skull  by  a  large  foramen  near  the  junction  of  the  sphenoid 
with  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital  bone :  by  its  tortuosities  its  con- 
tents cannot  be  too  much  accelerated  ;  nor  by  this  contrivance  can  accidental 
pressure  deprive  the  brain  of  its  support.  As  it  enters  the  base  of  the  skull, 
it  gives  a  branch,  which  uniting  with  a  similar  one  from  the  vertebral,  forms 
the  drculus  arteriosus.  It  anastomoses  likewise  with  the  internal  carotid 
of  the  other  side,  as  well  as  gives  branches  to  the  adjacent  parts,  as  the  au' 
terior  cerebral  and  the  ophthalmic:  finally,  it  ramifies  throughout  the  an- 
fractuosities  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 

The  external  carotid  arte^^  first  bends  downwards  behind  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  then,  crossing  the  large  membranous  opening  of  the  fauces,  it  is 
directed  under  the  parotid  gland  towards  the  hindmost  part  of  the  branch 
of  the  jaw,  and  bifurcates  immediately  behind  the  neck  of  the  condyle^. 
The  branchings  of  the  external  carotid  are,  according  to  Mr.  Percivall,  1. 
The  submaxiilariff ,  which  divides  into  the  facial  and  inferior  labial,  having 

sequently  another  inward,  in  the  course  of  which  it  meets  wth  its  fellow  ;  the  trunks  then 
coalesce,  and,  in  so  doing,  form  an  arterial  semicircle  corresponding  to  the  circumferent 
line  of  the  edge  of  the  os  pedis,  which  has  been  very  properly  named,  by  Professor  Cole- 
man, the  circutus  arteriosus.  The  plantar  vessels  and  nerves  are  invested,  on  their  descent 
to  the  foot,  by  cellular  substance,  which  connects  them  loosely  with  the  parts  around/ 

The  branches  which  the  pastern  or  plantar  arteries  furnish  in  their  course  are  numerous : 
many  rami  are  distributed  to  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons.  The  perpendicular  artery, 
as  named  by  Mr.  Percivall,  is  one  of  these,  and  descends  on  each  side  of  the  os  suflraginis, 
when,  uniting  with  its  fellow,  it  forms  the  superficial  coronary  arch^  furnished  with  eighteen 
arterial  branches  which  run  over  the  coronary  venal  plexus :  from  these,  it  is  thought  by 
Mr.  Coleman,  the  crust  of  the  hoof  is  secreted.  The  transverse  artery  is  a  branch  which 
proceeds  directly  across  the  coronet  to  join  its  fellow :  thus  united,  they  form  an  inferior 
coronary  arch.  Posteriorly  is  seen  the  artery  of  the  frog  ^vihxch  descends  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  fatty  frog,  and,  dividing,  passes  down  on  each  side  of  the  cleft.  The  lateral 
laminnl  artery  proceeds  within  a  groove  to  the  front  of  the  cofl!in,  furnishing  the  lamins 
with  rami.  The  anterior  laminnl  arteries  make  their  exit  from  the  foramina,  and,  commu- 
cating  with  the  last,  are  similarly  distributed.  The  circttlus  arteriosus  is  a  vascular  con- 
geries, resulting  from  branches  derived  from  all  the  foregoing  trunks :  from  it  are  given 
the  inferior  communicating  arteries,  which  are,  according  to  Mr.  Coleman,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  in  number.  The  circumfltx  artery,  which  encircles  the  toe,  and  the  «o/ar  arteries^ 
which  radiate  over  the  sole,  and  supply  that  with  blood  as  the  others,  are  principally  dis- 
tributed to  the  parts  in  frY>nt  of  the  coffin. 

*  As  Mr.  Percivall  observes,  it  is  so  imbedded  in  glandular  matter,  that  it  is  not 
safely  accessible  to  the  knife  at  any  other  part  than  rather  more  than  an  inch  below  and 
behind  the  condyle,  where  it  is  only  covered  by  a  thin  portion  of  the  parotid. 

f  This  vessel,  which  I  have  hitherto  called  the  external  branch  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary, is  important  in  practice,  as  it  forms  the  most  convenient  part  for  the  examination 
of  the  pulse.  It  is  seen  in  plate  III  at  o,  and  also  in  plate  IV,  where  it  is  the  middle 
vessel  of  the  three  seen  coming  from  under  the  jaw.  Mr.  Percivall  says,  *  it  comes  off 
behind  the  comer  of  the  os  hyoides,  just  as  the  carotid  is  going  to  make  its  second  curve, 
and  ranks  next  in  size  to  the  trunk  itselfl  It  takes  an  oblique  course  downward  and  for- 
ward within  the  submaxillary  space,  preserving,  at  first,  the  line  of  the  comer ;  it  then 
crosses  the  lower  portion  of  the  pterygoideus,  and  reaches  the  posterior  border  of  the 
branch  of  the  jaw,  about  one- third  of  its  length  downward,  which  it  turns  round  to  arrive 
upon  the  face :  here  it  becomes  subcutaneous,  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  feel,  and  very 
conveniently  compressible,  on  which  account  it  is  now  the  vessel  ordinarily  selected  for 
examining  the  pulse  by.' 
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first  furnbhed  the  ascending  pharyngeaU  the  lingual,  the  ranine,  sublingual, 
submental,  and  anterior  raasseter  branches.  The  inferior  labial  is  spread 
over  the  lips.  The  facial  spreads  itself  over  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
iucct  and  gives  branches  to  the  masseter  muscle.  2.  The  parotidcal  branches 
lo  the  parotid  form  the  next  division  of  the  carotid.  3.  The  pterygoideus. 
4w  Posterior  masseter.  5.  The  posterior  auricular,  which,  emerging  from 
beneath  the  parotid  gland,  directs  itself  to  the  back  of  the  ear,  and  furnishes 
tbe  concha.  6.  The  trunk  of  the  external  carotid  may  be  now  considered 
as  ending  in  the  temporal*,  the  anterior  auricular,  internal  maxillary,  and 
occipital  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  parts  corresponding  with  their 
names. 

The  Posterior  Aorta, 

This  large  and  important  vessel  furnishes  blood  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  posterior  to  the  chest.  It  curves  upwards  and  backwards,  opposed  to 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  branching 
off  of  the  trachea ;  inclining  in  its  course  to  the  left  side  of  the  vertebras  (see 
plate  IV),  having  the  cesophagus  to  its  right  and  the  thoracic  duct  to  the 
left.  In  the  thoracic  passage  of  the  aorta  it  gives  off  the  bronchial,  the 
oesophageal,  the  intercostalf  ;  and  as  it  enters  the  abdomen  between  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm,  it  leaves  the  right  and  left  phrenic  The  coeliac;!:, 
which,  in  most  instuices,  is  the  common  trunk  of  the  splenic,  gastric,  and 
hepatic  arteries,  is  often  the  first  true  abdominal  brauch  of  the  aorta.  The 
right  branch  of  the  gastric  spreads  its  ramifications  over  the  great  curvature 
of  the  stomach,*  and  the  left  over  the  lesser,  inosculating  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  coronary.  The  hepatic  artery  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  pan- 
creatic, which,  in  that  case,  owes  its  origin  at  once  to  the  aorta ;  at  others, 
the  hepatic  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  the  cceliac :  in  either  case,  in  its 
course  to  the  liver,  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  duodenum  and  the  coronary 
branch  which  supplies  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach.  The  tnesen- 
tericSf  anterior  and  poetetnor^  are  two  considerable  branches  given  off  from 
the  aorta  ;  the  first,  directly  after  the  cceliac ;  the  last,  which  is  smaller  and 
longer^  arises  farther  backwards,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Percivall,  is  the  last 
of  me  abdominal  arteries.  The  anterior  is  distributed  to  the  mesentery 
and  small  intestines,  giving  a  small  branch  to  the  pancreas :  the  posterior 

*  The  temporal  artery  is  also  sometimes  the  object  of  an  operation  in  abstracting  of 
blood  from  the  head,  and  therefore  its  situation  should  be  iamiliar  to  the  veteriuariaii. 
Mr.  Percivall  says,  '  it  leaves  the  carotid  just  as  it  is  emerging  from  the  depth  of  the  pa- 
rotid gland ;  curves  upward  and  forward  aroiud  the  neck  of  the  jaw,  a  little  below  the  con- 
dyle, which  serves  as  a  guide  to  cut  down  upon  it :  from  this  it  runs  in  a  straight  line  to- 
wards the  outer  circumference  of  the  orbit,  just  opposite  to  which  margin  it  dips  into  the 
substance  of  the  masseter,  so  as  to  elude  further  trace  without  the  aid  of  dissection.' 

f  The  first  three  or  four  of  these  vessels  are  fiimished  from  other  sources ;  the  remain- 
der are  supplied  in  pairs  from  each  side  of  the  aorta,  and  are  continued  on  the  inner  sur- 
hee  of  the  mtcrcostal  muscles  at  the  posterior  edge  of  each  rib,  fiimishing  the  intercostal 
muscles  in  their  course.  Anastomosing  extenuvely  with  the  pectorals  and  epigrastics, 
they  also  give  rami  to  enter  the  vertebral  canal.  It  is  therefore  evident,  from  this  dis- 
tribution, that,  in  any  operation  on  the  ribs,  we  should  be  cautious  to  avoid  cutting  on 
their  posterior  edge,  or  a  dangerous  hemorrhage  might  ensue. 

{  This  vessel  sometimes  orig^inates  in  a  manner  that  would  render  the  name  splenic,  as 
it  stood  in  tlie  former  editions  of  the  Veterinary  Outlines,  most  appropriate :  for  al- 
though the  cceliac  of  the  human  is  a  common  trunk  to  tlie  splenic,  gastric,  and  hepatic 
branches,  in  the  horse  this  trunk,  though  tributary  to  the  stomach  and  liver,  usually  con- 
tinues its  principal  blood  to  the  spleen.  But  to  simplify  oiu-  nomenclature  to  one  common 
standard  is  sp  desirable,  that  I  am  anxious  always  to  adopt  that  which  is  likely  to  come  into 
general  use. 
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fumUlies  the  large  intestines  and  mesocolon.  The  mesenteries  anastomose 
freely  with  each  other  by  a  particular  branch,  and  surround  the  intestines, 
so  as  to  form  a  network  of  vessels.  (  Vide  Ar,  plate  IV.)  The  emulgenty  or 
renals,  are  the  next  aortic  branches  to  the  anterior  mesenteric,  and  are 
very  considerable  trunks  (see  plate  IV),  where  they  may  be  traced  imme* 
diately  under  (allowing  for  the  situation  of  the  animal)  the  emulgent  veins 
marked  (i).  Given  off  at  right  angles  from  the  aorta,  each  at  once  reaches 
its  appropriate  kidney*,  g^iving  off  in  its  passage  a  branch  to  supply  the  renal 
capsiUes.  The  spermaiics  follow  next  in  order,  and  may  be  seen  in  platt 
IV,  parting  from  the  aorta,  '  about  midway  between  the  origin  of  the  renals 
and  its  bifurcatiouf .' — The  lumbar  arteries  are  usually  five  or  six  small 
pairs,  which  arise  from  the  superior  part  of  the  aorta,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  spinal  canal  and  lumbar  muscles. 

The  t/uM;  arteries* — When  the  aorta  has  arrived  to  about  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  it  first  gives  off  the  two  external  iliacs,  and  in  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  more,  the  trunk  divides  finally  into  two  larger  divisions. — Thetis 
ternal  iliacSf  so  called  from  their  pelvic  situation  and  distribution.  The  first 
to  notice  is  the  artery  of  the  bulb  (artere  bulbeuscy  Girard)  sometimes  given 
off  before  the  iliac  division,  but  always  near  it.  It  bends  itself  within  the 
pelvis,  furnishing  the  umbilical,  some  vesical  rami,  the  prostatic  in  the  male, 
and  vaginal  in  the  female,  when  it  ramifies  in  the  bulb  of  the  penis  in  the 
horse,  and  of  the  vagina  in  the  mare.  The  obturator  often  follows  next, 
which  traversing  the  pelvis,  divides  into  the  ischiatic,  sacral,  and  pudendal, 
by  which  the  organs  of  generation  in  both  sexes,  as  well  as  the  other  pelvic 
viscera,  are  partly  furnished. — The  ejptemal  iliacs  travel  more  externally, 
and  having  gained  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  they  proceed  one  on  each  sid9 
down  the  iliac  muscles  towards  the  Fallopian  ligament,  in  which  course  each 
gives  off  a  branch  to  thepsoa^  and  abdominal  muscles. — The  epiga^trics  are 
given  off  within  the  pelvis  ;  run  obliquely  upon  the  tendon  of  the  transver* 
salis,  pass  forward  on  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  then  ramify  with  the  in  - 
ternal  pectoral. — The  arteries  projundee^  given  off  sometimes  within  and 
sometimes  without  the  abdomen,  run  down  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  extremity .-^The  external 
pudendals  go  out  by  the  crural  arch,  communicate  with  the  internal  puden- 
dals, and  are  distributed  to  all  the  external  parts  of  generation,  giving 
branches  to  the  inguinal  glands :  they  are  then  carried  along  the  penis,  to 
be  finally  ramified  throughout  the  glands :  in  the  mare  it  furnishes  th« 
mammae,  or  bag. — The  crural  or  femoral  arteries,  passing  out  of  the  abdo- 

•  By  a  rectilinear  origin,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  within  the  kidneys  is  retarded, 
which  must  be  presumed  favourable  to  their  secreting  offices :  the  right  emulgent  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  the  aorta,  and  the  necessity  of 
its  passing  over  the  cava  (see  plate  IV).  It  is  likewise  usually  anterior  to  the  other,  from 
the  left  kidney  being  pressed  rather  backwards  in  most  subjects,  by  the  body  of  the  spleen; 
As  these  resaels  enter  the  renal  fossae,  they  branch  out  into  three  or  four  divisions,  befoM 
they  imbed  themselves  within  the  substance. 

f  The  spermatics  are  remarkably  long,  compared  with  their  size :  connecting  them- 
selves to  the  spermatic  veins  by  cellular  tissue,  they  are  continued  down  to  the  mtemal 
abdominal  rings,  where  they  cross  the  ureters  in  their  passage ;  and  each,  having  joined 
the  vas  deferens  of  its  corresponding  side,  the  united  rope  receives  the  name  of  the  <per- 
maUc  cord,  and  proceeds  to  the  testicle.  In  plate  IV,  they  may  be  distinctly  seen.  As 
they  furnish  blood  for  the  seminal  secretion,  it  is  evident  that  a  division  of  these  arteries 
as  efGsctually  castrates  as  removing  the  testicles  themselves.  In  mares  these  vessels 
arise  in  the  same  manner,  but  do  not  in  them  pass  out  of  the  abdomen,  but  run  within  the 
layers  of  the  broad  ligaments,  to  be  distributed  to  the  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes. 
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men  at  the  crural  arch,  accompany  the  psoas  muscles.  Each  descending 
along  the  lateral  internal  part  of  the  femur,  passes  for  some  way  in  company 
with  the  crural  veins  between  the  pectineus  and  sartorius  muscles,  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  femur ;  where  passing  obliquely,  it  gains  the  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  is  continued  down  behind  that  bone.  In  its  passage, 
as  already  mentioned,  it  sometimes  gives  origin  to  the  profunda,  and  usually 
furnishes  small  branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  one  of  which  makes  a 
turn  backwards  to  furnish  the  acetabulum  and  muscles  around  it,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  profunda.  Pursuing  its  course,  the  femoral  artery  accom- 
panies the  vein  and  the  crural  nerve ;  at  length  it  reaches  the  hollow  at  the 
back  of  the  stifle,  where,  opposed  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  it  divides  into  the 
posterior  and  anterior  tibials. — The  posterior  tihutl  artery  is  continued  down 
the  posterior  internal  part  of  the  tibia,  under  the  flexor  minus  pedis,  accom- 
panying the  vein,  and  likewise  joining  the  nerve  in  its  course,  through  a 
grroove  formed  by  the  calcaneum  (rirfe  IV,  Jig.  \y  plate  of  the  Posterior 
JExtremities)y  in  company  with  the  perforating  tendon  of  the  flexor  pedis 
muscle :  it  here  gives  several  branches,  some  furnishing  the  hock,  others  the 
muscles  and  skin  :  another  branch,  continued  down  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
internal  metatarsal  bone,  may  be  called  the  inteimal  meintarsaU  which  is 
finally  ramified  into  the  integuments  and  parts  at  the  posterior  of  the  can- 
non and  pastern,  anastomosing  freely  with  the  next,  or  anterior  tnmk. — 
The  anterior  tibial  forms  the  other  division  of  the  femoral,  and  runs  from 
between  the  condyles  of  the  femur  obliquely  to  the  external  superior  part  of 
the  tibia,  passing  between  it  and  the  fibula,  in  company  with  the  vein  (vitle 
15,  Jig>  2),  where  the  artery  takes  its  course  under  the  extensor  longus 
pedis ;  and  again  becomes  evident  between  its  tendon  and  that  of  the  lateral 
extensor,  passing  with  them  under  the  annular  ligament,  giving  a  branch  to 
furnish  these  parts,  and  another  that  passes  backwards  to  anastomose  with 
the  posterior  tibial.  It  here  changes  its  name  to  the  external  or  principal 
metatarsal  artery;  which  passing  from  under  the  ligaments  of  the  hock,  is 
continued  down  obliquely  over  the  front  of  the  cannon,  towards  the  outer 
small  metacarpal  bone  (vide  3,  Jig,  2),  penetrating  between  it  and  the  can- 
non, to  be  continued  on  its  inner  side  under  the  flexor  tendons,  anastomosing 
in  its  passage  with  the  internal  metacarpal.  Accompanying  the  nerve  and 
vein,  it  gains  the  superior  part  of  the  sessamoid  bonce,  when  it  bifurcates 
into  the  tvfo  pastern  or  plantar  arteries^  following,  in  company  with  the  veins 
and  nerve,  a  similar  distribution  with  those  of  the  fore  extremities. 

7%«  Pulmonary  Vessels. 

The  passage  of  the  blood  through  these  vessels  is  termed  the  minor  cir- 
culation,  and  is  effected  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins.  The  pulmo- 
nary artery  is  a  trunk  of  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  given  off  from  the  right 
or  anterior  ventricle  of  the  heart,  to  be  continued  upon  the  side  of  the  aorta 
to  its  division ;  where  it  is  connected  with  that  artery  by  means  of  a  mem- 
branous canal,  called  ductus  arteriosus:  immediately  after  which  it  divides 
into  the  right  and  left  branches,  the  right*  being  more  considerable  than  the 
left,  in  conformity  with  the  additional  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  Each  of  these 
branches  is  divided  upon  its  entering  the  lungs  into  others,  which  ramify 

•  By  a  verbal  error,  Ir/t  was  introduced  for  right  throughout  the  early  editii)ii«  :  that 
it  was  a  verbal  error  only  is  clear,  from  the  anatomical  history  of  the  lungs,  &c.  &c.  which 
followed. 
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throughout  the  parenchyinatous  substance  in  every  direction.  From  the 
minute  distributions  of  the  artery,  the  blood  is  received  by  the  ramifications 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  when  the  venal  recipient  branches  increasing  gra- 
dually, unite  into  four,  five,  and  occasionally  six  principal  trunks,  which  all 
terminate  in  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 


The  Veins  generally. 

Veins  correspond  with  arteries  in  their  common  office  of  carrying  the 
blood ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  arteries  distribute  their  blood  from 
the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  consequently  diminish  in  their  indi- 
vidual diameter  as  they  advance :  whereas  the  veins  bringing  back  the  blood 
from  the  parts  the  arteries  had  carried  it  to,  and  restoring  it  to  the  heart, 
gradually  enlarge  in  their  calibre  as  they  advance.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  canals  arising  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  terminating 
in  the  heart.  Their  membranous  fabric  is  thin,  but  tenacious  and  elastic,  as 
we  know  by  their  resuming  their  original  size  after  distention  by  exercise. 
Their  number  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  arteries :  in  some  few  in- 
stances, as  in  the  lungs,  the  proportions  are  equal ;  but  in  other  parts  liable 
to  pressure,  as  in  the  extremities,  the  veins  infinitely  exceed  the  arteries  in 
number.  It  appears  to  be  to  obviate  the  obstruction  which  might  arise 
from  pressure  on  their  nonresisting  caliber,  that  w^e  find  them  distributed  in 
two  orders,  a  superficial  and  a  deep-seatedy  which  communicate  freely  with 
each  other  by  anastomosis*.  The  superficial  order  runs  immediately  under 
the  skin ;  the  deep-seated  accompany  the  arteries,  and  usually  lie  alongside 
of  their  trunks.  As  a  farther  guard  against  continued  obstruction,  as  in  the 
jaws,  they  in  some  cases  enlarge  into  sacs.  The  want  of  solidity  and  re- 
sisting power  in  veins  is  compensated  by  internal  membranous  projections, 
which  form  valvesf . 

The  physiology  of  veins  is  probably  not  well  understood  by  us :  at  the 
present  time  their  functions  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  connected  with  those 

♦  By  accelerated  exercise  the  venous  blood  is  forced  into  the  superficial  veins  from  the 
deeper  seated ;  and  it  is  this  vascular  turgescence  that  painters  seize  on  and  depict  in 
their  representations  of  horses,  either  in  action  or  immediately  after  it;  by  which  nature 
is  followed,  and  great  force,  beauty,  and  strength  given  to  the  picture.  But  inexperienced 
artists,  seeing  this,  have  fallen  into  great  error ;  for  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  two  portraits 
of  the  same  horse,  one  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  exertion,  the  other  perfectly 
at  rest,  with  each  the  same  number  of  superficial  veins,  swelled  and  prominent  alike.  A 
familiar  and  practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  pressure  on  the  superficial  order,  by 
anastomosis,  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Percivall :  '  If  you  are  drawing  blood 
from  the  shoulder  of  a  horse,  and  you  take  up  the  other  fore  leg,  you  know  that  the  blood 
will  flow  in  a  much  freer  stream  than  if  you  allow  the  animal  to  favour  the  limb  from 
which  you  are  taking  it ;  for,  by  making  him  exert  the  muscles  of  the  bleeding  leg,  the 
blood  is  pressed  from  the  deep-seated  into  the  superficial  veins. 

+  A  valve  appears  a  parabolic  duplicature  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  vein,  raised  into  two 
and  sometimes  three  folds  in  the  horse  (in  the  human  there  are  invariably  two  only) :  of 
these,  one  edge  adheres  to  the  side  of  the  vein  the  most  remote  from  the  heart ;  the  other, 
and  nearest  the  heart,  is  free.  By  this  formation  the  blood  passing  forward,  keeps  the 
vessel  continually  open ;  but  when,  by  pressure,  the  fluid  is  stopped  in  iU  course,  the 
valve  being  pressed  backward,  expands,  and  prevents  its  return.  Valves  are  not  distri- 
buted equally  throughout  the  venous  trunks,  though  they  are  more  universal  in  the  horse 
than  in  man  :  in  some  they  are  numerous,  in  others  they  are  entirely  wanting.  They  are 
found  in  most  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  and  in  most  of  those  of  the  extremities,  except  the 
feet ;  there  are  also  but  few  in  the  viscera,  nor  are  there  any  in  parts  where  the  circulation 
is  necessarily  very  slow,  as  in  glands. 
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of  the  absorbent**  (which  see) ;  we  however  are  acquainted  with  some  of  their 
origins.  One  is  from  the  inner  surface  of  cells  into  which  the  arteries  have 
previously  terminated,  and  likewise  from  larger  cavities  or  sinuses :  and 
again  by  direct  continuity  of  canal  with  minute  arterial  branches.  A  more 
complex  origin  is  derived  from  the  termination  of  other  veins,  as  the  vena 
portae.  Veins  are  furnished  with  arterial  blood  for  their  support,  by  the 
vasa  vasorum,  which  is  returned  by  minute  venoB  vcnarura  :  thoy  have  also 
nerves,  and  without  doubt  possess  absorbents.  The  blood  within  the  veins 
is  returned  to  the  heart  by  a  regular  flow,  at  least  no  pulsation  has  ever  been 
satisfactorily  detected ;  nor  have  the  veins,  that  we  know  of,  any  contractile 
power  beyond  their  elasticity. 

Of  particular  Veint, 

The  original  trunks  in  the  horse  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  carnM, 
the  pulmonary,  and  the  ven/g  portce  ;  which,  according  to  Girard,  may  be 
considered  as  forming  three  distinct  systems ;  a  general,  a  pulmonic,  and  a 
chylo'hepatic.  In  this  detail  I  shall,  without  reference  to  the  course  of  the 
blood  within  them,  commence  a  description  of  the  veins  as  vessels  origin- 
ating in  the  heart,  and,  like  the  arteries,  distributed  throughout  the  body 
•from  thence. 

The  anterior  cava  arises  from  the  right  auricle :  opposite  to  the  first  rib 
it  divides  into  four  principal  trunks,  two  of  which  (the  axillary)  go  off  at 
right  angles,  and  two  at  half  right  lines  with  itself,  which  are  the  jugulars. 
But  previously  to  this  it  has  parted  with  the  vena  azygos,  which  passes 
on  the  right  side  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  receives  the  blood  from  all  the 
posterior  intercostals  on  each  side,  and  of  the  vertehrals  also,  which  are 
given  off  opposite  to  the  second  rib,  and  pass  at  the  base  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  giving  branches  between  these  bones  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  artieries  whose  blood  they  receive,  and  anastomosing 
with  the  jugulars.  The  other  early  branches  are  the  superior  intercostal, 
the  dorsal,  mediastinal,  superior  diaphragmatic,  and  internal  pectoral,  whose 
mode  of  origin  frequently  varies. 

The  ajeillaries  are  two  principal  trunks,  which  having  passed  over  the  first 
rib,  each  gains  the  humerus  of  its  corresponding  side  near  the  articulation, 
where  it  receives  the  name  of  humeral,  giving  in  its  passage  the  external 
pectoral  and  some  other  minute  branches. 

The  humeral  descends  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  radius,  where  it 
takes  the  name  of  radial,  in  company  with  the  artery  ;  first  giving  a  branch 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  fore  arm  called  ulnar,  and  sometimes  a  deep- 
seated  one  in  front  also ;  then  passing  down  still  contiguous  to  the  artery,  it 
anastomoses  freely  in  its  course  with  the  cephalic,  or  superficial  brachial,  to 
be  noticed  anon,  and  is  continued  downwards  with  the  artery;  when  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  internal  metacarpal,  as  the  united  trunks  of  the  other 
branch  and  the  cephalic  take  that  of  external  metacarpal^. 

Besides  these  divisions  of  the  deeper-seated  vessels,  there  is  a  superficial 
order  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  extremity,  which  we  must  now  notice. 

*  Let  veinet  constituent  la  principal  partie  du  syst^me  capillaircs  des  organos,  vt 

{>rennent  iin^  part  tr^s-active  aux  grands  ph^nomenes  do  I'economie,  A  I'inflninmatioii,  h 
a  8^cr4iion,  et  k  la  nutrition. — Diet,  de  Med.  et  Chir. 

f  In  plate  IX  may  be  seen  the  plexuses  and  anasloinotic  branchings  of  the  veins  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  foot,  whereby  it  is  furnished  throughout  with  recipients  for  the 
arterial  blood  after  it  has  performed  its  nutritive  functions. 
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The  superfidai  set  arises  from  the  jugular,  when  travelling  towards  the  point 
of  the  shoulder,  and  crossing  the  muscles  of  this  part^  it  usually  gives  a  cu- 
taneous ramus  to  run  directly  in  front  of  the  arm ;  the  principal  branch  is 
then  continued  inwardly  towards  the  inside  of  the  arm,  forming  what  is 
termed  the  cephalic,  or  plate  or  plat  vein  (vide  n,  Jig.  2,  plate  VII) ;  and 
18  that  which  farriers  usually  open  in  drawing  blood  from  the  shoulder  or 
arm.  The  cephalic  here  receives  a  branch  from  the  humeral,  soon  after 
which  it  in  some  instances  bifurcates  ;  in  others,  it  is  continued  down  in  one 
superficial  trunk  on  the  inner  side  of  the  radius.  Near  the  knee,  it  fre- 
quently likewise,  divides  into  two,  which  surround  the  inner  side  of  the  joint, 
but  unite  again  below  it,  and  pass  down  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ligament, 
receiving  branches  from  the  integuments,  and  anastomosing  with  the  deeper 
seated  trunk  :  when  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  cannon,  it  unites  with  the 
internal  metacarpal,  when  the  united  trunks  bifurcate  to  form  the  external 
and  internal  plantar  or  partem  veins,  anastomosing  together,  as  has  been 
before  described.  The  subsequent  course  of  the  veins,  from  the  pastern 
downwards,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  arteries,  except  that  their  branches  are 
much  more  numerous  ;  by  which,  and  by  the  absence  of  valves  in  the  veins  of 
the  feet,  the  evils  of  pressure,  to  which  they  are  here  peculiarly  liable,  are 
avoided. 

The  jugulargy  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  anterior  cava,  run  up 
one  on  each  side  the  trachea ;  soon  after  their  bifurcation,  the  cephalic,  or 
plate  vein,  just  described,  is  given  off.  Having  given  this  branch,  and  ftimished 
the  parts  in  its  passage  with  small  rami  (for  we  now  describe  one  only),  of 
which  the  principal  is  the  thyroid,  towards  the  head  it  penetrates  deeper, 
and  approaches  the  carotids :  when  arrived  opposite  the  angle  and  tuberosity 
of  the  lower  jaw,  about  three  or  four  inches  from  it,  it  bifurcates  into  two 
grand  divisions,  within  which  bifurcation  lies  one  portion  of  the  parotid 
glands  (see  plate  IV).  The  lower  branch  may  be  called  the  inferior  divi- 
sion of  the  jugular,  and  the  upper  branch  the  superior  division  *.  The  tn- 
ferior  division  of  the  jugular  {see  plate  IV)  corresponds  with  the  anterior 
external  jugular  of  the  human,  and  is  called  the  internal  or  submaxillary  ; 
passing  inwards,  it  gives  some  small  branches  to  the  lar3mx  and  tongue,  and 
then  passes  over  the  jaw  to  its  outer  side :  running  up  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  masseter  muscle  (see  plate),  it  gives  a  branch  to  the  lips,  while  another 
enters  a  foramen  in  the  posterior  maxilla  at  the  chin,  with  a  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  an  artery.  Passing  up,  it  makes  usually  three  prin- 
cipal divisions,  at  other  times  more,  and  sometimes  less.  Thejirst  branch 
gains  the  spine  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  gives  a  ramus  that  forms  the 
palatine  vein  ;  it  then  penetrates  the  orbit  under  the  zygomatic  process,  di- 
viding into  several  ramifications.  The  second  division,  which  is  the  posterior 
of  the  upper  bifurcation  (see  plate  IV),  passes  inwards  under  the  spine,  to 
meet  the  temporal  vein,  with  which  it  ramifies,  and  then  gives  a  branch  to 
form  the  angular  vein,  and  sometimes  likewise  another  that  enters  the  skull : 
the  other  and  most  anterior  portion  of  this  superior  bifurcation  gives  its 

*  To  avoid  the  evils  of  depending  on  analogies  drawn  from  human  anatomy,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  distribution  of  blood  to  the  head  of  the  horse  and  man  is  different: 
in  the  former  there  is  no  internal  jugular  properly  so  called ;  but  the  vein  performing  the 
office  of  the  internal  jugular  is  a  branch  of  the  superior  division.  It  is  also  worthy  of  re- 
mark how  this  vessel  dilates  under  the  masseter,  and  in  other  parts  of  its  passage  about 
the  jaws,  into  sacs  not  unlike  aneurismal  enlargements  of  the  arteries,  purposely  to  avoid 
the  effects  of  pressure  arising  from  the  almost  mcessant  motions  of  the  jaws  in  mastica- 
tion, &C.  &c 
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ramifications  to  the  nose.  As  this  branch  of  the  jugular  comes  under  the 
jaw  towards  its  outer  side,  it  changes  its  name,  and  is  properly  the  external 
nuixiJlary^  as  it  accompanies  the  maxillary  arter\'.  The  superior  division 
of  the  jugular  passes  up  between  and  within  the  lobuli  of  the  parotid  gland, 
^mishing  it  with  ramifications,  and  finally  dividing  into  several  branchings, 
not  uniformly  alike :  frequently  there  are  found  three  larger,  and  one  or 
two  smaller.  (See  plate  IV,  where  the  larger  divisiojis  appear.) 

The  first  of  these  greater  divisions  is  considerable,  and  corresponds  in 
office  with  the  internal  jugular  of  the  human.  It  penetrates  under  the  max- 
illary bone,  and  is  the  branch  seen  in  the  inner  view  of  the  head  {Jig»  %  Ar), 
entering  by  a  foramen,  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  sometimes  it  gives  the  tem- 
poral vein.  The  next  branch  fiimishes  the  masseter  muscle,  in  company 
with  an  artery,  called  the  external  maxUlary .  The  third  large  division  gives, 
at  times,  the  temporal  vein,  which  is  that  seen  in  plate  W  (  f)  ;  it  passes 
under  the  spine  of  the  maxilla,  and  anastomoses  principally  with  the  external 
branch  of  the  internal  or  submaxillary.  The  other  branches  of  this  third 
division  proceed  towards  the  occipital  bone,  &c,  and  give  rami  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  skull  at  the  cerebellum. 

77ie  Posterior  Cava. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  lower  extremities,  from  the  abdomen,  and 
from  the  thorax  below  the  heart,  by  the  vena  cava  and  vena  [)orta>.  The 
vena  portarum  returns  the  blood  of  the  chylopoietic  and  assistant  chylo- 
poietic  viscera,  which  are  those  particularly  concerned  in  the  fonnation  of 
the  chyle  ;  while  the  cava  returns  that  from  all  the  other  parts.  The  rena 
cava  posterior  is  sent  out  from  the  posterior  and  lower  portion  of  the  right 
auricle.  It  gives  first  the  coronaries,  and  as  it  proceeds  it  is  continued  on 
the  right  side  of  the  spine,  inclining  rather  towards  the  aorta.  Passing 
through  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  dextrally  inclined,  it  gives 
two  or  three  branches  to  this  muscle :  from  whence  it  proceeds  through  the 
great  sinus  of  the  liver,  where  it  joins  the  mass  of  hepatic  veins.  From  the 
liver,  the  cava,  having  reached  the  loins,  receives  the  mesenteries,  emulgents, 
and  the  right  spermatic:  the  leji  usually  enters  the  left  emulgent.  In  the 
mare  the  spermatics  are  given  to  the  ovaria,  but,  in  the  horse,  they  accom- 
pany the  artery  out  of  the  abdomen  with  the  spermatic  cord.  The  cmulgcnts 
usually  give  the  renals,  and  the  lumbar  veins  receive  the  blood  given  by  the 
arteries  of  that  name. 

The  cava  having  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  lumbar  vertebra),  bifur- 
cates :  from  which  results  the  extet^al  and  internal  iliac  veins.  The  in- 
ternal fiimish  the  pudicfiB  interna?,  and  sometimes  the  veins  of  the  penis,  and 
likewise  the  sacrals.  The  external  iliac  veins  give  off  numerous  lessor  trunks, 
corresponding  with  the  arteries  of  the  same  name.  Other  branches  are  the 
glutei^  the  ohturatrixy  and  pudicce  externa  ;  and  a  particular  ramus  to  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  mammary  in  the  mare.  Passing  out 
of  the  abdomen  with  the  psoas  muscle,  under  the  Fallopian  ligament,  accom- 
panied throughout  by  the  artery,  the  external  iliac  takes  the  name  of  cm  nil, 
or  femoraL  The  crural  or  femoral  vein  first  gives  a  branch  that  princi- 
pally forms  the  superficial  set  of  the  posterior  extremities,  called  saphcna 
majory  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  outer  side  (not  always  present),  called 
saphena  minor. — The  saphena  major  appears  along  the  internal  part  of  the 
thigh,  just  under  the  skin,  giving  branches  to  the  integuments,  and  anasto- 
mosing with  the  posterior  tibial,  when,  passing  down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg, 
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it  usually  receives  a  considerable  ramus  from  the  anterior  tibial,  and  is  then 
carried  obliquely  towards  the  inside  of  the  hock,  over  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  tibia ;  at  which  part,  passing  over  the  bursa  mucosa,  it  is  liable,  on  the 
diseased  enlargement  of  that  capsule,  to  become  varicosed,  forming  what  is 
called  blood-spavin.  From  this  it  gains  the  cannon  posteriorly  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  artery  on  the  outer  side ;  where,  passing  between  the  large 
and  small  metatarsals,  it  unites  with  the  posterior  tibial,  giving  branches  to 
all  the  surrounding  parts,  and  to  the  cannon,  pastern,  and  foot. — The  little 
saphenoj  when  present,  receives  the  blood  from  the  external  side  of  the  hock 
and  tibia,  which  it  pours  into  the  saphena  major.  The  crural  or  femoral* 
▼ein,  having  gained  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  femur  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  artery,  divides  into  two  trunks,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  anterior  and  posterior  tibial. 

The  posterior  tibial  accompanies  the  artery,  receiving  branches  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  passing  in  a  groove  of  the  calcaneum  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  perforatus  muscle  (see  Jig.  1,  plate  VIII,  where  the  nerve  that 
accompanies  it  is  seen,  and  which  shews  its  course^  From  its  passage  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  hock  it  gives  branches  to  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  receives  the  naLine  of  internal  or  large  metatarsal.  It  is  then  conti- 
nued down  the  posterior  part  of  the  cannon,  towards  the  inferior  part  of 
which  it  receives  the  saphena,  and  then,  dividing  with  the  artery,  it  forms 
the  pastern  or  plantar  veins,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fore  extremities. 

The  anterior  tibial  vein  accompanying  the  artery,  passes  with  it  under 
the  edge  of  the  extensor  longus  pedis.  In  this  course  it  gives  a  branch  to 
the  saphena,  and  then,  furnishing  the  interior  part  of  the  hock,  it  passes 
down  under  the  ligaments  to  its  posterior  part  on  the  outer  side,  from  whence 
it  is  called  exteimal  or  small  metatarsal;  when  giving  in  its  course  branches 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  is  continued  to  the  pastern  and  foot ;  but  it  princi- 
pally supplies  the  cannon  and  pastern,  from  whence  downwards  the  venous 
blood  is  received  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fore  extremities. 

The  Vena  PortfP. 

The  vena  portte  is  formed  from  the  veins  returning  the  blood  of  the  chy- 
lopoietic  viscera,  by  branches  which  correspond  in  origin  and  distribution 
with  the  arterial  trunks  that  furnished  it;  the  veins,  however,  are  more 
numerous,  and  their  diameter  greatly  enlarged.  Having  united,  they  enter 
the  sinus  of  the  vena  portae,  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  which  the  other 
trunks  branch  out  to  carry  their  visceral  blood  into  and  throughout  the  liver. 
The  trunks  that  bring  the  blood  from  the  viscera  arc  called  the  abdominal 
portions  of  the  vena  port® ;  while  those  carrying  it  directly  into  the  liver 
are  termed  the  hepatic  portums  of  the  same  vein.  From  this  it  is  seen, 
that  the  vena  port^rum  performs  the  office  of  an  artery ;  resembling  it 
by  its  termination  in  exhalent  orifices  and  corresponding  recipient  veins. 
Thp  blood,  deprived  of  its  bile  in  the  pori  biliarii,  is  returned  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  another  set  of  veins,  termed  venrp  hepatic^,  which  terminate  in 
the  vena  cava,  as  we  have  noticed.  In  the  human  foetus,  and  in  the  young 
of  all  quadrupeds  that  we  are  acquainted  with  but  the  horse  and  ass,  there 
is  a  communication  between  the  sinus  of  the  vena  porta*  and  the  vena  cava, 
by  a  canal  termed  ductus  venostis :  but  in  these  it  is  wanting ;  and  all  the 
blood  of  their  viscera  circulates  through  the  liver  in  the  foetal  state. 
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General  Remarks  on  the  Vessels, 

The  bloodvessels,  like  other  parts,  are  liable  to  diseases.  A  very  general 
one  affecthig  the  arteries,  is  the  distention  they  experience  under  inflamma- 
tion, when  the  capillaries  are  made  to  receive  red  blood.  They  are,  how- 
ever, but  little  liable  to  aneurism  or  ossification  in  the  horse,  though  now 
and  then  both  have  occurred.  The  division  of  a  vein  is  not  so  dangerous 
as  that  of  an  artery,  as  it  usually  gives  way  to  pressure,  or  to  applications 
*  producing  coagulation  in  the  external  orifice ;  which  coagulation  does  not  so 
readily  take  place  in  the  arteries,  from  the  greater  impetus  in  the  blood 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  motion. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  veins  are  occasioned  by  causes  operating  on 
them  from  without.  One  of  these  is  called  blood  spavin^  and  is  a  simple 
distention  of  the  venous  trunk,  from  the  resistance  which  the  contained 
blood  meets  with  in  passing  over  a  morbidly  distended  capsule  at  the  inner 
and  fore  part  of  the  hock.  Another  common  disease  of  veins  is  an  inflam- 
mation of  their  coatSy  usually  the  morbid  effects  of  blood-letting,  idiopathic 
phlebitis  being  rare  in  them.  The  veins  of  the  feet  are  also  liable  to  become 
varicosed  from  pressure  and  from  inflammation,  as  in  strains,  cracks, 
g^rease,  &c 

It  has  been  a  very  ancient  custom  among  ignorant  farriers,  to  take  up  the 
veins  in  different  diseased  affections,  or,  what  they  call,  to  6a r  a  veiny  parti- 
cularly in  oedematous  swellings  ;  but  which  practice  is  founded  in  ignorance ; 
for  in  grease,  scratches,  inflamed  eyes  and  feet,  which  arc  the  usual  cases 
in  which  it  is  practised,  it  is  evident  that  every  thing  that  obstructs  the  return 
of  the  blood  must  highly  aggravate  the  disease:  if,  therefore,  instead  of  de- 
stroying a  vein,  they  could  in  these  cases  add  two  or  three,  they  might  do 
much  towards  a  cure. 

The  Absorbents. 

The  absorption  of  matters  from  within  and  without  by  a  set  of  vessels 
destined  particularly  to  that  office  is  comparatively  of  late  discovery ;  for 
though  a  vascular  system  distinct  from  the  bloodvessels  was  long  known*, 
yet  its  uses  were  not  even  conjectured  at ;  until  a  milky  fluid  was  discovered 
soon  after  eating,  in  such  of  these  transparent  tubes  as  originated  from  the 
intestines.  These  received  the  name  of  lacteals :  some  time  after,  others 
of  these,  which  had  been  traced  to  arise  from  the  body  generally,  and  were 
constantly  found  filled  with  a  thin  limpid  fluid,  were  named  the  lymphatics. 
Subsequent  discoveries  have,  however,  given  reason  to  suppose  that  neither 
in  structure  nor  functions  is  there  any  real  difference  between  these  two  sets 
of  absorbing  vessels,  but  that  both  are  destined  to  receive  fluids  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  deposit  them  by  one  common  destination 
in  the  blood.  This  process,  called  absorption^  is  considered  to  be  a  power 
sui  generisf  operated  by  the  action  of  the  vessels  themselves.  To  effect 
this,  their  tunics  or  coats  are  neces^rily  very  strong,  and  their  powers 

•  Aa  early  as  the  time  of  Galen,  l3nnphatic  vessels  were  seen  in  a  goat  by  Erasistratus, 
who  considered  them  as  a  peculiar  species  of  arteries.  Eustachius  discovered  the  thoracic 
duct  in  a  horse,  which  he  considered  as  an  extraordinary  vein  (vena  sire  pari).  It  was 
Riquet  who  first  traced  the  chyle  from  the  intesftnes  into  this  duct,  and  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  its  uses. 
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are  further  assisted  by  valves,  which  are  numerous  and  placed  at  convenient 
distances*.  To  compass  their  extensive  office,  they  are  divided  into  a  super- 
ficial and  a  deep-seated  set,  both  of  which  anastomose  freely  with  each  other : 
the  former  usually  accompanies  the  principal  external  veins,  while  the  latter 
is  found  near  the  principal  arteries.  Their  living  powers  are  great,  from  their 
plentiful  supply  of  bloodvessels  and  nervesf  ;  of  which  the  phenomena  of  their 
great  energy  in  health,  and  their  readiness  to  inflame,  as  well  as  extreme  sensi- 
bility under  disease,  are  sufficient  proofs. 

llie  lacteal  absorbents  are  that  part  of  this  system  which  arises  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  intestines,  by  means  of  the  villi,  and  appear  to  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  numerous  lacteal  orifices,  from  whence  they  pass  in  mi- 
nute cs^Ulary  tubes  obliquely  through  the  intestinal  coats  to  gain  the 
mesentery,  uniting  as  they  proceed  into  larger  trunks,  which  are  continued 
through  conglobate  glands  situated  in  it,  and  thence  called  mesenteric. 
Daring  this  course  they  are  called  primary  or  original  lactemls  ;  and  as  they 
again  pass  out  of  these  glands  towards  thQ  thoracic  duct,  they  are  called 
secondary  kicteals. 

The  lymphatic  absorbents  are  more  universally  though  not  equally  dis- 
tributed, some  parts  being  more  plentifully  supplied  with  them  than  others ; 
and  although  they  have  never  been  demonstrated  in  the  brain,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  their  existence  in  that,  as  in  all  the  organs  of  the  body, 
the  cuticle  (as  is  said),  hair,  and  hoofs  excepted.  They  arise  from  the 
cells  of  the  universal  investing  membrane  of  the  body,  and  from  all  the 
great  cavities  of  the  machine  also;  they  likewise  pervade  most  of  the  solids. 
The  cutis  is  supplied  with  them,  and  thus  various  substances  rubbed  on  the 
skin  produce  effects  exactly  similar  to  those  arising  from  the  reception  of 
the  same  substances  into  the  stomach. 

l*he  lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck^i  of  the  fore  extremities§,  of  the 

*  Their  valves  are  disposed  in  pairs,  but  not  equidistant ;  some  parts  hi|ve  few,  and  in 
some  they  are  numerous.  A  valve  does  not  appear  to  take  on  disease  so  readily  as  the 
vessel  itself;  from  which  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  of  a  different  structure  to  the  inter- 
na] surface  of  the  tube  itself.  Farcied  buds  are  said  to  be  the  ulceration  of  the  obstructed 
lymphatic,  intercepted  by  the  valve :  but  now  and  then  I  have  seen  the  valve  itself  form 
the  bud,  and  more  often  a  small  lymphatic  gland  has  received  the  infection  and  become 
enlarged.  Valves  tend  to  intercept  the  weight  of  the  column,  and  thus  assist  their  power 
generally ;  they  also  effectually  prevent  any  retrograding  of  the  lymphatic  contents. 

f  Although  nerves  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  ramify  on  their  larger  branches,  yet  some 
experiments  go  to  prove  that  these  vessels  can  act  without  the  influence  of  the  nerves. 

I  From  Girard  we  learn  that  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck  accom- 
pany the  superficial  veins,  and  pass  through  the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands.  The 
deeper  Ijrmphatics  of  the  nostrils,  fauces,  and  palate,  take  the  same  course.  The  gut- 
tural and  lymphatic  glands  having  received  these,  allow  lymphatic  trunks  to  depart  from 
them ;  some  superficial,  but  most  deep-seated,  which  latter  pursue  a  course  along  the  track 
of  the  trachea  into  the  thoracic  duct,  receiving  in  their  passage  the  more  superficial  ones 
of  the  neck  and  withers. 

(  The  lymphatics  qf  the  fore  extremities  arise  from  the  sensible  parts  within  the  hoof, 
and  pass  up  on  each  side  of  the  limb ;  the  deeper-seated  in  company  with  the  metacarpal 
and  radial  artery.  The  superficial  principally  accompanies  the  cephalic  or  superficial 
brachial  vein  in  a  considerable  plexus  (see  plate  VII),  to  reach  the  axillary  lymphatic 
glands  within  the  neck,  which  it  penetrates  in  company  with  the  deep-seated  branch  to 
again  emerge ;  those  of  the  left  fore  extremity  being  carried  at  once  into  the  thoracic  duct : 
those  of  the  right  terminate  by  the  right  axillary  glands,  and,  instead  of  pouring  their  con- 
tents at  once  into  the  thoracic  duct,fonu  a  short  lymphatic  tnmk,  which  taking  an  oblique 
passage  on  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  terminates  in  the  right  ax- 
illary vein :  occasionally  it  either  joins  the  thoracic  duct,  or  ends  close  by  it  This  ad- 
ventitious aid  is  most  important,  for  by  its  means  an  accidental  obstruction  in  the  ^tho- 
racic duct  is  not  necessarily  fatal.     M.  Dupuytren  bound  it  in  several  horses,  some  of 
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hinder  extremities*,  and  those  of  the  trunk  externally  and  intemallyf ,  are 
all  furnished  with  a  superficial  and  a  deeper-seated  set ;  all  of  which,  includ- 
ing the  lacteals,  tend  to  one  common  source,  through  the  receptaculum  chyli^  ; 
or  otherwise  at  once  into  the  thoracic  duct§,  or  its  tributary  branches. 

The  absorbent  gUinds  are  vascular  oval  bodies,  intimately  connected  with 
the  absorbent  system,  as  well  lacteal  as  lymphatic  Their  size  differs  con- 
siderably ;  some  are  minute,  others  are  much  larger,  as  may  be  seen  by 
what  are  called  kernels  in  meat ;  their  structure  is  cellular,  and  each  has 
an  invciiting  capsule.  '  When  an  absorbent  enters  a  lymphatic  gland,  it  first 
divides  itself  into  several  vasa  inferentia,  which  ramify  throughout  the  inner 
surface  of  its  cell :  other  ramifications,  or  vasa  efferent ia,  take  their  origin 
from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stfme  cell,  to  be  continued  forward ;  but  what 
purposes  are  intended  to  be  accomplished  thereby  we  do  not  at  present  know, 
though  it  is  a  specific  one  without  doubt ;  and  which  is  rendered  more  pro- 
bable by  the  circumstance  that  there  are  some  stray  lymphatics  which  pass 
over  these  glands,  called  vasa  circuita,  whose  intention  it  is  likely  to  be  to 
transport  a  part  of  the  lymph,  unaltered  by  the  glandular  function.  The 
absorbent  glands  of  the  lacteals  are  called  tnesenteric  \\ ,  and  those  of  the 
lymphatics  receive  the  name  of  lymphatic  glands^. 

which  died ;  but  others  preRcrved  ]>erfect  health.  In  those  which  died  no  injection  would 
pass  from  the  lower  part  of  the  duct  into  the  subclavian  vein ;  from  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppo.sc  that  in  them  there  was  no  additamentary  short  trunk  or  small  lymphatic 
branches  opening  into  the  axillary  or  subclavian  vein. 

•  The  Itfmphafirt  of  the  hinder  extrcmitit  *,  like  those  of  the  fore,  arc  a  superficial  and  a 
deep-seated  set.  The  fonuer  accompanies  the  superiicinl  veins,  and  are  seen  in  great 
numbers  with  the  baphena  major.  The  deep-seated  arise  from  the  feet,  and  accompany 
the  blood rcsif Is f  receiving  branches  from  both  sides;  when  proceeding  upwards  they  reach 
the  inguinal  glands,  forming  a  large  plexus,  which  conmmnicatCR  with  the  iliac  glands : 
they  now  travel  with  the  iliac  vessels,  to  be  delivered  by  appropriate  trimks  into  the  great 
chylous  reservoir. 

f  The  lymphatics  of  the  tnmk  are  numerous  and  important :  those  of  the  genital  organs 
within  the  pelvitf  bend  their  course  to  the  glands  of  the  basin;  while  the  inguinal  glands 
receive  those  of  the  external  generating  organs.  The  general  contents  of  the  pelvis  have 
numerous  lymphatics,  which  proceed  to  the  internil  pelvic  lymphatic  tnuik ;  the  more 
superficial  bend  their  course  to  the  lumbar  glands.  This  order  of  lymphatics  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  join  the  inguinal  glands ;  those  of  the  loins  pour  their  contents  into  the 
lumbar  glands.  The  superficial  set  of  the  chest  reach  the  axillar>'  glands,  while  those  of  the 
internal  parts  follow  the  track  of  the  large  bloodvessels  to  gain  their  ultimate  destination. 

J  The  rrcepfarutum  chyli  (ia  rihrne  lombair  of  Girard),  the  grand  recipient  of  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  abdomen  and  posterior  extremities,  and  the  origin  of  the  thoracic  duct,  arises 
near  the  root  of  the  larger  mesenteric  artery,  and  is  situated  between  the  aorta  and  vena 
cuiva  posterior,  presenting  a  very  variable  figure  and  dimensions :  it  directs  its  course  for- 
wards into  the  thorax. 

)  The  thornrir  duct  is  the  continuation  of  this  chylous  sac  within  the  chest  on  the  right 
side  of  the  dorsal  vertebrap  between  the  aorta  and  vena  azygos  ;  it  consequently  receives 
the  lymphatics  from  the  posterior  extremities,  pelvis,  parietes,  and  viscera  of  the  abdomen, 
head,  neck,  withers,  and  left  anterior  extremity.  *  As  it  leaves  the  vertebrae,  it  nms  ob- 
liquely over  the  trachea  and  (esophagus,  when,  having  reached  the  lefl  side,  it  stretches 
forward  to  the  beginning  of  the  anterior  vena  cava,  and  terminates  against  the  middle  of 
the  anterior  Border  of  the  left  first  rib,  in  the  base  of  the  left  axillar}'  vein,  sometimes  into 
the  left  jugular  vein,  near  its  junction  with  the  axillary.' 

II  The  mesenteric  glands  are  by  no  means  similarly  disposed  alike  in  all  quadrupeds; 
in  some,  as  the  dog,  instead  of  being  dispersed  as  in  the  horse,  they  are  collected  into  one 
mass,  called,  after  its  discover'T,  the  jianrnas  Assi'llii. 

^  The  lymphatic  glands  appear,  contrarj-  to  the  quality  of  the  valves,  to  be  more  dis- 
posed to  disease  than  the  lymphitic  tubes  :  as  we  see  by  the  absorption  of  cantharides  in 
blister:  some  morbid  poisons  likewise,  as  the  venereal  in  the  human  and  the  malignant 
epidemic  in  cattle,  occasion  abscesses  in  the  glands,  without  affecting  the  vessels  by  which 
they  passed.  In  the  human  subject  the  mesenteric  glands  are  more  prone  to  disease  than 
fhe  lymphatic,  but  in  the  horse  the  contrary  is  the  cue. 
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The  Physiology  of  the  Absorbing  System. 

Lymphatic  absorption  is  a  most  important  subject,  not  only  in  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  but  also  as  a  knowledge  of  it  greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  healing  art  Ab- 
sorption was  originally  attributed  to  the  veins,  until  the  discovery  of  this  system  of  vessels, 
when,  by  common  consent  and  the  weight  of  observation  and  experiment,  it  was  attributed 
to  the  lymphatics.  Of  late,  however,  some  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  have  been 
disposed  again  to  attribute  some  of  this  power  to  the  veins,  yet  in  a  more  partial  degree 
than  before  ;  and  the  facts  brought  forward  appear  to  support  such  a  supposition  *  ;  but 
although  the  work  of  absorption  may  occasionally  be  performed  by  veins,  it  is  certainly 
principally  operated  by  the  lymphatics  ;  and  until  they  were  known,  not  only  were  we  un- 
able to  account  for  many  appearances  that  we  now  know  the  cause  of,  but  we  were  una- 
ble to  bring  about  many  effects  in  the  constitution  now  perfectly  under  our  command. 
The  functional  effects  of  this  system  are  abundantly  active  in  the  constitution  at  large ; 
we  arc  certain  that  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  continually  changing,  wholly  or  par- 
tially, their  component  parts,  either  for  renovation  or  alteration.  It  appears  to  be  the 
ofiBce  of  the  arteries  to  build  up  new  parts,  and  to  repair  the  waste  of  others  ;  but  the  old 
ones  must  be  first  of  all  pulled  down  and  removed  by  absorption^.  By  this  wonderful 
power  the  alveoli  having  lost  their  teeth,  arc  taken  away,  when  their  sharp  edges  would 
injure  the  gums ;  the  roots  of  the  temporaneous  teeth  are  thus  absorbed,  that  their  crowns 
may  more  easily  give  way :  by  this  also  the  gubemaculum  testis,  having  fulfilled  its  office, 
is  absorbed,  and  the  thymus  gland  likewise  removed :  it  is  thus  the  vascular  cartilages 
are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  to  make  room  for  a  bony  deposit  when  the  animal  ap- 
proaches maturity.  By  these  Uic  fluids  as  well  as  solids  are  continually  changing,  being 
taken  up  and  carried  back  into  the  mass  of  blood,  from  whence  they  are  afterwards  re- 
deposited  by  the  work  of  the  arteries.  It  is  by  the  lymphatics  that  the  dead  parts  are 
separated  from  the  living  in  sloughing  and  ulceration,  and  by  them  coagulable  lymph  and 
extravasated  blood  are  removed.  By  the  superficial  absorbents,  matters  and  even  gases 
are  received  firom  without ;  the  water  held  in  suspension  by  the  atmosphere  is  thus  taken 
in,  and  hence  grazing  horses  require  little  or  no  water,  and  more  especially  if  not  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  whereby  evaporation  or  exhalation  is  promoted  J .  It  is  by  this  in- 
haling power  that  some  animals  do  not  drink  at  all,  being  enabled  to  dilute  their  food  suffi- 
ciently from  this  source.  Hence  likewise  unfortunate  mariners,  deprived  of  fresh  water 
at  sea,  wrap  garments  wetted  with  the  salt  water  around  them  ;  when  the  absorbents  refuse 
in  a  great  measure  the  salt,  but  suck  up  the  aqueous  particles,  and  thereby  lessen  the 
thirst §.  The  functional  office  of  the  lymphatics  is  most  important  also  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  under  casualties.  Long  fasting  is  thus  borne  ;  their  capability  of  displacing 
the  animal  oil  or  marrow  from  the  bones,  and  the  adeps  or  fat  from  the  body  generally,  is 
here  employed  to  make  up  the  want.  Hybemating  animals  live  during  their  torpidity  by 
a  slow  absorption  of  the  adipose  matter;  thus  it  is  found  in  the  instance  of  the  torpid  bear, 
that,  however  fat  he  may  enter  his  seclusion,  he  returns  lean  and  emaciated.  The  absor- 
bents appear  to  own  a  power  also  of  selection  with  regard  to  the  matters  they  take  up. 
The  lacteals  seem  particularly  and  exclusively  to  employ  themselves  in  the  absorption  of 
chyle,  and  the  lymphatics  also  receive  some  matters  and  reject  others.  Besides  the 
healthy  and  ordinate  action  of  these  vessels,  they  have  an  unhealthy  and  inordinate  one  like- 
wise, which  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  absorption  is  not  an  act  of  capillary  attrac- 

*  Haller  favoured  the  opinion  that  the  lymphatics  were  only  a  peculiar  continuation  of  the  arteries 
or  TeioH,  and  others  have  since  adopted  the  same  supposition.  Dr.  Majendie  considers  that  there  ii|  a 
true  distinction  between  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics:  the  former  haconsiders  as  real  absorbents,  but 
that  they  invariably  confine  themselves  to  the  absorption  of  the  chvU.  Thus  he  supposes  the  viHous 
surface  of  the  small  intestines  to  be  formed .  partly  from  these  and  partly  from  venous  orifices;  by 
which  latter  the  remaining  fluids  are  taiien  up. 

f  The  ratio  of  action  between  the  depositing  aiteries  and  the  absorbing  vessels  varies  according  to 
eireumstances,  and  according  to  different  periods  of  life :  in  the  young  the  balance  is  with  the  atteries, 
whose  deposit  during  the  growth  of  the  animal  is  greater  than  tha  absorption:  in  middle  life  their  ac- 
tions appear  to  be  equal,  except  when  influenced  by  accidental  circumstances  :  in  old  age  the  absor- 
bents preponderate  in  activity,  and  remove  the  parts  faster  than  they  are  regenerated  by  the  arteries. 
The  aged  horse  is  seldom  obese. 

t  The  epidermis  it  is  thought  by  some  physiologists  is  denied  the  power  of  absorption  ;  and  what- 
ever passes  through  it  is  8uppo»ea  to  du  so  by  imbibition  ;  the  cutis  vera  is,  however,  allowed  by  them 
to  possess  absorbing  power  in  a  high  degree :  if  so,  it  mu»t  l>e  bv  infiltration  that  matters  from  without 
are  so  readily  taken  in :  a  hand  immersed  in  a  given  quantity  of  water,  by  an  accurate  test,  is  known 
to  sensibly  lessen  that  quantity.  To  superficial  absorption,  it  has  been  objected  that  emaciated  persons 
have  never  been  known  to  receive  benefit  from  milk  baths,  &c.  &c. ;  but  here  there  was  no  digestive 
assimilation  to  convert  the  matter  received  into  chyle. 

§  This  well  known  fact  I  think  is  in  favour  of  epidermic  absorption:  were  it  mere  imbibition,  the 
moriate  of  soda  would  pass  tliruugh  tbe  pores,  and  the  benefits  be  destroyed. 
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tion  ;  if  it  were,  their  absorbing  capacities  would  ever  remain  the  same :  but  we  on  the 
contrary  find,  that  sometimes  they  scarcely  act  at  all,  while  at  others  they  are  empowered 
with  even  too  much  energy  ;  and,  as  a  farther  proof  of  it,  it  is  in  our  own  power,  by  various 
means,  to  stimulate  or  rouse  them  to  increased  action.  The  serous  deposit  in  the  swelled 
legs  of  some  horses  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  a  want  of  power  in  them  than  to  the  super- 
abundant action  of  the  secreting  or  depositing  vessels,  and  this  we  know  by  the  effects 
which  follow  an  artificial  stimulus  applied  in  the  form  of  exercise  or  friction. 

To  our  acquaintance  with  the  power  we  possess  over  the  lymphatics  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  greatly  indebted ;  and  although  we  own  few  means  of  lessening  an  undue  ab- 
sorption, we  fortunately  have  many  of  increasing  it.  Mechanical  friction  is%  most  active 
and  universal  agent  in  stimulating  the  absorbents,  as  the  hand-rubbing  of  horses  proves  in 
many  cases :  in  an  observation  of  this  property  originated  the  custom  of  beating  a  splint 
previous  to  the  application  of  a  blister.  Mercury  is  a  very  active  stimulant  to  the  lympha- 
tics, as  many  parts  of  veterinary  practice  testify.  Pressure  also  increases  their  action ;  and 
thus  we  bandage  the  swollen  legs  and  we  girth  the  bodies  of  our  horses,  to  promote  ab- 
sorption of  the  adcps  and  interstitial  fluid.  Exercise,  by  swelling  the  muscles,  produces 
pressure,  and  thus  exercise  also  removes  swelled  legs,  and  promotes  absorption  generally : 
our  older  farriers  used  to  bind  lead  on  their  splents  and  spavins,  that  the  pressure  might 
promote  their  absorption.  Cantharides  has  also  an  effect  upon  them :  thus  we  blister 
swellings,  exostoses,  &c.  A  still  stronger  sdmulant  is  the  actual  cautery ;  from  whence 
arises  the  very  common  and  free  use  of  fire,  in  veterinary  practice,  to  all  obstinate  and 
diseased  enlargements.  There  is  likewise  a  strong  s^-mpathy  between  the  stomach  and 
the  absorbent  system  at  large,  wheieby  nauseating  medicines  increase  their  action  power- 
fully. Hut  of  this  we  are  not  enabled  to  avail  ourselves  in  the  horse  so  readily  as  we  can 
in  the  human :  nevertheless,  a  nauseating  effect  is  not  wholly  denied  to  some  medica- 
ments, as  we  know  by  the  effects  produced.  Purgatives  and  diuretics  promote  internal 
absorption  ;  for  by  removing  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  increasing  the  urinary 
secretion,  a  call  is  made,  which  the  absorbents  obey,  to  repair  the  waste  by  taking  up  the 
fluids  from  other  parts. 

SECT.    XIII. 

NEUROLOGY. 

The  Brain  and  iU  Meninges, 

At  tho  head  of  the  nervous  system  stands  the  soft  white  mass  contained 
within  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  called  the  brain*.  Of  its  membranous  me- 
ninges or  matrcs,  the  dura  mater  is  the  most  external,  performing  the 
double  office  of  a  support  to  the  brain,  and  a  periosteum  to  the  cranial 
bones,  to  which  it  adheres  strongly  by  its  tendinous  filaments.  It  forms 
several  folds  or  prolongations ;  such  is  the  falx  which  divides  the  cerebral 
lobes :  other  expansions  form  sinuses  to  receive  the  blood  returned  from 
the  interior  of  the  brain ;  and  some  are  prolonged  to  line  the  orbits,  cover 
the  spinal  marrow,  &c.  &c.  The  pia  mater  is  a  fine  vascular  web,  exter- 
nally smooth  and  internally  villous^  which  immediately  invests  the  brain, 
and  enters  its  convolutions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cerebellum  and  medulla 
oblongata :  it  adheres  to  the  dura  mater  by  the  veins  passing  from  it  into  the 
sinuses  ;  and  its  numerous  fine  bloodvessels  pierce  the  brain  in  abundance. 
The  memhrana  arachnoidea  appears  a  very  fine  external  lamen  of  the  pia 
mater;  so  thin  as  to  be  compared  to  a  spider's  web,  from  whence  it  takes 
its  name.  It  is  spread  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  without  en- 
tering into  any  of  its  convolutions,  and  is  connected  to  the  pia  matter  by  a 
cellular  substance. 

*  I  shall  merely  offer  an  outline  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  reserving  my  confined 
limits  for  anatomical  inquiries  more  immediately  connected  with  the  practice  of  the  art 
The  inquisitive  student  will  find  this  subject  more  in  detail  in  the  works  of  Girard  or  of 
Percivall ;  and  also  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  No.  3,  p.  75,  where  a  popular 
but  highly  interesting  description  of  it  appears. 
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The  crcuMol  brainy  by  a  uatural  division  formed  from  its  appearances,  its 
situatioDy  and  its  physiological  phenomena,  divides  itself  into  two  parts  ^. 
The  eerebrumf  the  first  and  largest  portion,  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the 
frontal  bones,  and  inferiorly  rests  on  the  ethmoidal  and  frontal  cavities  (vide 
OtSj/tpU  lllj  Jig.  1):  anteriorly  it  is  convex,  and  posteriorly  nearly  flat; 
and  is  divided  longitudinally  through  its  whole  extent  into  two  hemitphe^ 
rioal  portions,  between  which  the  falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater  ex- 
tends.    Its  peripheral  or  cortical  part  is  greyish,  and  exteriorly  indented 
by  furrows  or  convolutions,  which  in  the  horse  are  sing^ularly  deep.     The 
interior  and  larger  portion,  called  the  medullary,  is  whiter  and  more  tena- 
cious than  the  outer.    On  separating  the  hemispheres,  the  corpus  callosum 
appears,  terminating  in  a  species  of  medullary  arch,  and  presenting,  as  it 
were^  a  nucleus  to  the  cerebrum,  and  thence  called  centrum  ovale.     The 
tentorium  cerehellij  a  transverse  septum  which  divides  the  cerebrum  from 
the  cerebellum^  is  separated  into  two  portions.     The  dura  mater  laminates 
at  the  falciform  process,  to  form  a  long  triangular  venous  hollow  called  the 
longitudinal  sinue,  which  extends  to  the  transverse  septum,  where  it  bifur- 
cates, and  is  continued  double  under  the  name  of  the  laterxil  sinuses,  which 
passing  out  of  the  skull,  are  then  called  the  jugular  veins.    Two  other  cavi- 
ties of  an  oblong  form  are  called  the  anterior  or  lateral  ventricles,  one  being 
appropriate  to  each  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  extending  throughout  its 
length.     These  ventricles,  naturally,  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  inter- 
stitial limpid  fluid ;  but  under  any  active  excitement  of  the  brain,  as  miid 
staggers,  &C.,  the  quantity  is  increased  to  two  or  three  ounces,  and  is  then 
often  sanguineous.     These  cavities  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  canal 
situated  behind  a  medullary  arch  termed /o7*nMr;  on  removing  which  and 
lajdng  open  the  ventricles,  the  vascular  web  or  plexus  rhoroides  is  seen, 
apparently  destined  to  furnish  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain  with  blood,  as 
the  pia  mater  performs  that  office  for  the  outer.     As  might  be  supposed,  in 
all  vascular  excitements,  local  or  general,  this  plexus  is  liable  to  be  preter- 
naturally  suffused  with  blood ;  and  in  phrenitis  it  is  often  distended  to  tur- 
gescence.     The  lateral  ventricles  branch  out  into  other  cavities,  called  also 
ventricles;  two  remarkable  ones  are  found  in  the  tubular  origins  of  the 
olfactory  nerves.     The  pituitary  gland  is  a  spongy  body  of  considerable 
magnitude  in  the  horse,  lodged  between  the  sphenoidal  folds  of  the  dura 
mater  in  the  centre  of  the  cavernous  sinus.     The  pineal  gland,  the  tubei> 
cula  quadrigemini  of  the  cerebrum,  most  of  the  remaining  eminences,  prO' 
cesses,  and  other  minor  peculiarities,  may  be  learned  by  a  reference  to  the 
description  of  the  human  brain ;  with  which  the  brain  of  the  horse  corre- 
sponds very  nearly. 

The  cerebellum  (b.  Jig.  1,  pL  III),  or  little  brain,  rests  upon  the  tento- 
rium or  transverse  septum  of  the  dura  mater ;  being  placed  superiorly  and 
a  litUe  posteriorly  to  the  cerebrum,  with  which  it  unites  by  its  inferior  part, 
its  proportions  being  to  it  as  1  to  7 :  it  is  divided  into  four  lobes ;  an  infe- 
rior, two  lateral,  and  a  superior.  It  is,  like  the  cerebrum,  composed  of  two 
substances,  but  somewhat  differently  disposed ;  giving  to  a  longitudinal  sec- 

*  The  pendant  position  of  the  head  of  the  horse  necessarily  makes  some  difference  be- 
tween the  aspects  of  the  human  and  brute  brain :  in  the  first,  the  cerebrum  i^  the  highest 
portion;  in  the  horse,  it  is  the  lowest;  but  both  retain  the  same-relative  situation.  In 
the  horse,  the  cerebellum  approaches  nearer  to  the  foramen  m%num,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  cerebrum  passes  under  the  cerebellum,  to  arrive  at  the  same  point  (see  phtte 
III);  which  in  the  human  is  vertically  opposed  to  tlic  vertebral  coluuin,  but  in  quad- 
rupeds presents  a  posterior  aspect 
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tion  of  it  the  appearance  of  a  tree,  tho  medullary  white  part  hranching'  out 
from  a  body  called  arbor  mir^:  externally  the  cerebellum  is  formed  into 
numerous  sulci,  but  has  no  circumvolutions.  The  fourth  ventricle,  which 
in  the  horse  is  very  considerable,  is  situated  within  this  body,  having  its  pos- 
terior surface  upou  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  its  anterior  being  formed  of 
the  cerebellum. 

The  medulla  oblongata  (a,  6,  r,  fig*  1,  pL  III)  is  formed  by  the  reci- 
procal continuation  of  the  medullary  substances  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, by  two  portions  from  each,  called  its  crura :  proceeding  upward  and 
backward  to  the  edge  of  the  foramen  magnum  in  the  occipital  bone,  it  takes 
the  name  of  spinal  marrow,  and  proceeds  as  will  be  shewn  presently.  The 
bloiidveMseh  of  the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis  we  have  before  described  hi 
the  Angiology,  where  it  will  be  found  that  both  are  supplied  by  the  carotids 
partially,  and  by  the  vertebrals  principally.  The  arterial  trunks  enter  the 
skull  in  a  very  convoluted  manner,  and  anastomose  freely  with  each  other, 
distributing  their  capillary  branches  within  the  substance  of' the  cerebral 
moss.  The  blood  is  returned  by  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater,  which  pour  it, 
when  collected,  into  the  sinuses*. 

The  structure  of  the  brain  (to  be  again  touched  on)  is  generally  consi- 
dered as  fibrous ;  such  organization  being  demonstrable  in  some  of  its  parts. 
It  is  not  in  itself  an  organ  of  great  sensibility ;  on  the  contrary,  some  por- 
tions of  it,  as  the  cerebrum,  are  nearly  insensible :  nor  is  the  destniction 
of  a  small  quantity  of  it  necessarily  fatal.  Its  diseases  in  the  horse  are  prin- 
cipally confined  to  inflammation,  which  is  either  idio))athic,  as  in  mad  stag- 
gers ;  or  symptomatic,  as  in  the  staggers  of  a  distended  stomach.  Query, 
Is  ti^tanus  a  morbid  irritation  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  spinal  nervesf  ? 

Jlie  Nerves. 

The  nerves  are  white  fibrous  cords,  sent  off  either  from  the  cranial  or 
spinal  brain,  whose  ramifications  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  en- 
velo|)ed  in  a  firm  membranous  neurilema,  to  give  them  density  and  consis- 
tence. Ton  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves  pass  out  of  the  skull  by  appropriate 
openings  in  the  cranial  bones  ^  ;  and  thirty-six  spinal  pairs  are  given  off  from 
the  medulla  spinalis  by  appropriate  vertebral  foraminsB.     (See  Osteology.) 

*  An  iiiHpection  of  the  bloodvcsBclt  of  an  injected  brain  serves  to  exemplify  the  care 
that  nature  nan  taken,  by  tortuoHity  and  alniovt  endless  communication,  to  prevent  the 
eflerta  of  too  rapid  a  circulation  of  the  great  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  it ;  by  wliich,  an 
well  an  by  the  great  length  of  the  carotids,  congestion  of  this  organ  is  completely  coun- 
teracted. Kqunlly  careful  to  provide  against  any  want  of  its  vital  supplies,  it  is  furnished 
with  tw(»  NetM  of  arteries;  the  principal  of  which  pass  up  encased,  as  it  were,  by  the  cervi- 
cal vertebrie,  and  hence  called  vertebrals.  The  returning  vessels  are  also  fonned  to  favour 
tlie  exit  of  the  blood  from  the  head;  for  here  the  veins  have  no  valves,  nor  do  they  accom- 
pany tlie  arteries;  but  arc  distinct  and  triangular,  being  fonned  of  the  strong  finn 
cost  of  the  dura  mnter ;  and  to  further  this  end  they  inosculate  freely  with  each  othi-r ; 
and  also  present,  like  the  arteries,  two  trunks  to  each  side,  one  of  which  (the  vertebral) 
is  ellectually  gturded  from  pressure  by  its  situation ;  and  in  the  other  (the  jugular),  en- 
largements or  saes  are  found  in  many  parts  of  it,  particularly  about  the  jaws  {^ce  Anatomy 
rf  the  Ifrwi)t  purposely  to  obviate  the  efiects  of  accidental  interruption. 

f  In  No.  30  of  tlie  Hippiettrist,  is  an  account  of  a  young  horse  destroyed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  grub,  resembling  that  within  nuts,  but  more  transparent,  which  had  insinuated 
itself  into  the  substance  of  tlie  cerebellum.  We  are  informed  by  M.  Desmaret  also,  that 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  ihefilaria  papulosa  within  the  Kerous  cavities  of  the  brain 
of  the  horse.  Sheep  wc  know  to  be  extremely  liable  to  hydatids  within  its  cavities,  and 
on  its  surfaces. 

I  (iirard  pursuen  a  diiferent  division  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  which   he  describes  a 
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The  cerebral  nerves  {nerfs  encepfuiliques,  Girard). — They?***/  pair  or 
olfactory  nerves  (n-  ethmoidal,  G.)  are  very  large  and  hollow,  communi- 
cating by  their  cavities  with  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain*,  in  which 
they  exhibit  a  great  speciality  from  the  human  olfactory  nerves.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  of  both  the  cortical  and  medullary  portions  of  the  brain, 
and  take  their  origin  from  the  anterior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  viscus,  to  be 
passed  oat  of  the  cranium  by  the  foraminae  in  the  cribriform  portion  of  the 
ethmoid  bone ;  after  which  they  divide  into  numerous  filamentary  twigs,  which 
traversing  the  ethmoidal  holes,  are  finally  ramified  in  a  reticular  manner 
over  the  surface  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  by  which  its  exquisite  sensibi- 
lity of  smell  is  furnished. 

The  second  pair,  or  optic  (n.  oculaire,  G.),  arise  in  firm  cords  behind 
the  former,  from  two  eminences  proper  to  them,  called  thalami  nervorum 
opticorum.  In  their  progress  forwards  they  unite  near  the  pituitary  gland, 
where  again  separating,  they  leave  the  skull  by  their  proper  holes  in  the 
sphenoid  bone,  each  being  enclosed  in  a  sheath  furnished  by  the  dura  ma- 
ter ;  proceeding  in  company  with  the  ocular  artery  to  enter  the  orbit,  when, 
penetrating  the  globe  of  the  eye,  it  is  expanded  into  the  fine  lamen  called 
retina.     (See  Anatomy  of  the  Bye,) 

The  third  pair,  or  motores  oculorum,  (n,  oculo  musculaire  commun.  G.) 
are  small  branches  which  arise  filamentary  from  the  crura  cerebri :  they  ac- 
company a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  out  of  the  skull,  by  the  foramen  lacerum 
into  the  orbit,  dividing  into  two  branches,  both  of  which  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  eye. 

The  pathetici,  or  fourth  pair,  fn,  ocuL  mus.  interne,  G.)  are  likewise 
small  nerves  which  take  their  origin  from  the  cerebellum,  near  its  junction 
with  the  cerebrum :  they  also  accompany  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  are 
principally  spent  in  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye. 

The  trigemini,  or  ^fh  pair,  fn,  trifacial,  G.)  are  large  and  very  im- 
portant nerves,  having  extensive  communications,  and  consequently  occa- 
sioning very  diversified  operationsf .     They  escape  by  numerous  filamentary 

twelve  instead  often  Pa|A  His  eighth  pair  (ou  nerf  labyrinthique )  is  very  small,  and  is 
spent  on  the  labyrinth  oHne  ear.  His  ninth  pair  is  not  the  lingual,  but  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeus,  usually  described  with  the  par  vagum  (which  see).  His  tenth  pair  (pneumo  gas- 
trique)  IB  the  par  vagum  or  eighth  of  our  list,  and  of  Mr.  Percivall's  also.  His  eleventh 
pair  (trachilo'dorsai)  is  the  accessory  to  the  eighth  pair.  The  lingual  (hyo-glouien) 
forms  his  twelfth  pair. 

.  *  In  former  days,  when  anatomy  was  principally  studied  from  the  bodies  of  brutes,  this 
speciality  led  to  a  supposition  that  the  olfactory  nerves,  being  hollow,  were  intended  as 
emunctories  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  superfluous  moisture  passed  off  through  the  eth- 
moidal holes  into  the  nose ;  and  which  gave  rise  to  sternutatories  or  sneezing  powders  to 
clear  the  brain  of  man,  in  whom  no  such  communication  exists. 

f  '  Mr.  Bell  has  shewn,  tliat  the  spinal  nerves,  the  suboccipital,  and  the  fifth,  have 
several  essential  circumstances  in  common :  that  they  have  each  two  distinct  roots ;  that 
they  have  each  a  ganglion  on  one  of  their  roots ;  that  they  are  all  distributed  to  the  mus- 
cular frame,  fur  locomotion  and  action ;  that  each  nerve  is  distributed  to  its  corresponding 
division  of  the  bodily  frame,  without  ever  takiug  a  longitudinal  course  on  the  body ;  and, 
finally,  that  these  nerves  are  common  to  all  animals  which  have  a  symmetrical  body  and 
a  regular  nervous  system.  When  we  examine  the  origin  of  the  nerves  minutely,  we  shall 
find  that  the  fifth  is  the  only  nerve  of  the  skull  which  comes  off  in  such  critical  circum- 
stances as  to  have  a  root  from  the  cms  cerebri,  and  another  from  the  cms  cerebelli ; 
which  parts  may,  by  comparative  anatomy,  be  proved  to  be  the  continuations  of  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The  fifth  will  also  be  found  to  be  the 
only  nerve  within  the  skull  which  has  a  ganglion  at  its  roots.  Those  who  have  dissected 
the  deep  nerves  of  the  head,  or  who  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  to  students,  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  view.     I  have  examined 
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twigs  from  the  crura  cerebelli  in  one  large  cord,  which  speedily  separates, 
and  each  nerve  of  the  pair  then  forms  three  principal  branches.  First,  the 
ophthalmic  ( orhito  fronUiley  G.),  which  passing  through  the  foramen  lace- 
rum,  divides  into  the  tupra'OrbUar  ;  the  lachrymal;  and  a  nasal  branch 
(palpehro^noialj  G.)  ;  whose  destinations  we  need  not  follow,  seeing  their 
names  already  signify  them.  The  second,  or  anterior  maxillary  branch, 
(aumaxUlaire^  G.)  which  is  larger  than  the  last,  escapes  by  an  opening  in 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  proceeds  outwards  by  the  infra-orbitar  foramen,  where 
it  gives  off  (after  the  manner  of  radii  from  a  centre)  the  facial  branches 
(pet  anserinuejt  first  parting  with  a  twig  to  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye, 
another  along  the  tuberosity  of  the  upper  jaw  bone,  and  two  or  three  more 
which  ramify  within  the  palate,  posterior  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  among  the 
upper  teeth. — Thejacial  nerves,  communicating  with  the  portio  dura,  descend 
in  a  straight  course  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  and  divide  into  small  branches, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  upper  or  anterior  lip ;  to  the  nares,  and  to  the  labial 
muscles. — The  third  original  division  of  the  trigemini  or  fifth,  is  the  poste* 
rior  majnllary  nerve  (hranche  marillaire,  G.),  which  is  still  more  con- 
siderable than  the  former.  It  emerges  from  the  skull  at  the  base  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  runs,  defended  by  the  ramus  of 
the  under  jaw,  across  the  pterygoideus  muscle,  to  reach  the  anterior  max- 
illary canal,  where  it  furnishes  the  dental  and  medullary  branches  necessary 
for  the  teeth  and  bone.  Before  its  entrance,  it  had  given  a  buccal,  a  ptery- 
goidean,  a  gustatory,  and  numerous  other  t^-igs,  to  the  tongue  and  throat,  as 
well  as  dental  and  medullary  rami  to  the  posterior  jaw.  It  also  again  emerges 
from  the  foramen,  at  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  to  be  distributed  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  lower  lips  and  parts  adjacent. 

The  eisth,  or  abducent  pair  (n.  oculo-muiculaire  extei^ne,  G.)  arises 
filamentary  from  the  base  of  the  annular  processes,  passes  with  the  fiflh  pair, 
and  enters  the  orbits  to  be  given  to  the  abductor  muscles  of  the  eye. 

The  seventh  pair^  or  auditory  nerves,  (n.  facialy  G.)  arise  from  the 
lateral  superior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  each  dividing  into  two  por- 
tions :  that  called  the  portio  mollis  enters  the  auditory  foramen  in  a  soil 
pulpy  form,  and  is  distributed  to  the  internal  ear.  T^  portio  dura,  named 
by  Mr.  Bell  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face,  passes  through  the  foramen 
auditorium,  inclosed  in  the  same  investiture  of  the  dura  mater  with  the  portio 
mollis ;  in  its  course  it  detaches  a  considerable  ramus,  the  corda  tympani : 
leaving  the  internal  ear  by  the  spiral  canal  in  a  firm  cord,  it  parts  with 
branches  to  the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the  ear :  the  main  trunk  then  hav- 
ing first  furnished  the  parotid  gland,  into  which  it  dips,  and,  being  enlarged 
by  uniting  with  a  branch  from  the  maxillary,  it  now  passes  over  the  posterior 
jaw,  contiguous  to  the  temporal  artery>  and  divides,  its  branches  diverging 
like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  some  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
anterior  jaw,  but  the  principal  are  given  to  the  posterior,  and  unite  with  the 
anteriory  maxillary. 

the  nerve  repeatedly,  in  iti  whole  coune,  in  «uiii,  in  the  horse t  the  a««,  the  calf^  and  the 
dog.  By  these  dissections  it  is  shewn,  that  the  fifth  pair  resembles  the  8pinal  nerves  in 
every  respect,  even  in  the  peculiar  form  of  its  ganglion  and  plexus.  In  the  horset  there 
is  as  distmct  a  plexus  formed  by  the  branches  which  go  from  the  axilla  or  loins  to  supply 
the  limbs.  The  form  of  the  part  from  which  this  nerve  arises  appears  also  analogous  to 
tiuit  of  the  spinal  marrow,  where  the  axillary  nerves  take  their  origin.  If  this  be  correct, 
it  will  be  another  proof  of  the  similarity  of  the  fifth  ner\'e  to  the  spinal  nerves.* — Shaw's 
MamuU  rf  Anatomy . 
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The  par  vugcUi  or  eighth  pair  (pneum0'ga9triquey  G.)y  arises  from  near 
the  base  of  the  corpora  olivaria,  at  the  extremity  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
in  disgregrated  fibres,  in  connexion  with  another  pair  of  similar  origin,  named 
the  gloMO-pharyngeuSy  which  forms  the  ninth  pair  of  Girard :  these  are 
joined  by  a  third  from  without  the  skull,  called  spinal  accessory^  to  be  here- 
after described.  These  three  trunks,  united  in  one  sheath,  descend  through 
the  foramen  lacerum  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  when  each  parting  from  its 
fellow  par  vagum,  passes  on  the  side  of  the  throat  to  distribute  branches  to 
the  pharynx  and  base  of  the  tongrue.  The  par  vagum  thus  freed,  joins  the 
carotid  artery*,  and  enters  the  chest ;  the  right  and  left  differing  somewhat 
from  each  other  in  course,  but  both  eventually  join  the  oesophagus,  and  ac- 
company it  to  the  diaphragmf .  Having  entered  the  abdomen,  they  reach 
the  stomach ;  the  left,  to  furnish  the  upper  portion  and  lesser  curvature,  and 
giving  also  a  branch  to  the  great  semilunar  ganglion ;  the  right,  communi- 
cating with  the  left  by  its  ramifications,  is  principally  spent  on  the  under 
portion  and  larger  curvature,  uniting  with  the  hepatic  and  other  abdominal 
neighbouring  plexi^. 

*  In  the  coiirse  of  its  passage  through  the  neck,  the  par  vagum  furnishes  a  filamentary 
union  with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion ;  a  branch  which  ramifies  in  the  pharynx,  a 
smaller  to  the  oesophagus,  and  one  of  communication  with  the  sympathetic ;  two  nervous 
twigs  ramify  around  the  carotid,  and  a  laryngeal  branch  runs  to  the  larynic  As  the  oeso- 
phageal plexus  is  very  conspicuous  in  man  and  the  ruminants,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  is  placed  there  to  combine,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  action  of  the  pharynx  and 
stomach.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  its  diminutive  size  in  the  horse  and  ass,  in 
some  measure,  influence  his  inaptitude  to  vomit  ? — See  Dissection  of  a  C^mel,  Journal  qf 
Science,  1822. 

f  Within  the  chest  each  par  vagum  gives  twigs  to  the  tracheal  plexus,  which  consists 
of  communicating  trunks  from  several  sources,  but  principally  from  the  great  sympa- 
thetic :  others  are  given  to  the  cardiac  plexus ;  and  a  single  branch  of  some  interest  and 
importance,  called  the  recurrent  nerve,  here  separates  from  it ;  other  filamentary  rami 
follow  to  join  the  anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexi.  The  right  par  vagum  in  parti- 
cular, according  to  Mr.  Pcrcivall,  furnishes  in  this  course  a  considerable  cardiac  branch, 
which  is  distributed  over  the  base  of  the  heart  within  the  auricles. 

The  recurrent  nerve  (nerf  trachSal  recurrent,  G.)  originates,  one  on  each  side,  from  the 
par  vagum,  near  the  anterior  aorta,  and  passes  up  the  neck  along  the  trachea,  at  first  to- 
wards Its  under  side,  but  afterwards  to  the  upper,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  par  vagiun : 
it  gradually  approaches  the  inner  side,  and  proceeds,  as  Mr.  Percivall  expresses  it,  *  along 
the  anterior  half  of  the  neck,  between  the  carotid  artery  and  the  trachea,  where  it  ramifies 
in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  on  the  glottis  ;  but  has  filamentary  communication  with 
the  pulmonary  and  cardiac  plexi,  with  the  posterior  cervical  ganglion,  and  gives  rami  in 
its  cervical  passage  to  the  trachea  and  cesophagus.'  These  nerves  are  supposed  to  be  the 
medium  of  furnishing  vocal  energy,  inasmuch  as  a  division  of  them  effectually  silences  an 
animal,  which  practice  is  on  some  occasions  convenient ;  and  by  the  description  now 
offered,  either  or  both  may  readily  be  detected,  bearing  in  mind  that  along  the  anterior 
half  of  the  neck  it  will  be  found  near  the  par  vagum  (from  which  it  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  being  much  the  least  trunk)  and  between  the  carotid  artery  and  trachea. 
The  course  of  this  nerve  in  dogs  is  nearly  the  same  also,  in  which  animals  the  division  of 
it  is  the  most  likely  to  be  required. 

t  The  par  vagas  are  so  important  to  the  economy  of  the  horse,  that  a  division  of  them 
instantly  kills ;  at  the  same  time  the  division  of  one  occasions  little  inconvenience ;  and 
even  the  loss  of  both  in  many  animals,  as  the  dog,  &c.,  is  not  followed  by  immediate 
death.  The  par  vagas  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  principal  agents  in  Uie  secreting 
powers  of  the  stomach ;  but  as  many  animals  in  whom  the  digestive  process  is  strong  are 
denied  them,  this  has  been  questioned.  That  they  are  very  intimately  concerned  in  all 
the  functions  of  the  stomach,  we  may  suppose  from  the  facts  proved  by  experiment  on 
animals  easily  vomited  by  emetic  matters,  in  whom  vomition  is  readily  repressed  by  pres- 
sure on  the  brain  at  the  origin  of  these  nerves ;  but  their  principal  importance  is  derived 
from  their  immediate  and  numerous  connexions,  as  with  most  of  thecerebrine  nerves,  and 
with  almost  the  whole  of  the  spinal  ones  also ;  by  which  extensive  communication  some  of 
the  most  curious  phenomena  which  occur  both  in  health  and  disease  are  operated,  and  be- 
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The  spinal  access*ny  nerves  derive  tlieir  origin  from  filaments  given  off 
by  the  fourth  and  fifth  spinal  nerves,  and  sometimes  from  the  third  and  the 
sixth  also.  As  they  enter  the  skull,  they  join  the  eighth ;  when  emerging  from 
thence,  each  ramifies  within  the  muscles  around,  first  communicating  exten- 
sively with  the  neighbouring  nerves  and  ganglia.  This  forms  the  superior 
exter^respiratory  ofBelL 

The  ninth  or  lingual  pair  takes  its  origin  from  the  corpus  olivaria,  and 
both  pass  through  the  condoloid  foramen  downwards  along  the  branch  of  the 
posterior  jaw  to  gain  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  seem  thus  to  be  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  its  locomotion,  as  the  gustatory  are  to  its  functional  property 
of  taste. 

The  tenth  pair,  or  suboccipitals  (la  premiere  paire  trachelienne,  G.), 
are  sometimes  considered  as  a  pair  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  at  others  we  find 
them  described  as  the  tenth  pair  of  the  cerebrine* .  They  arise  in  part 
from  the  extremity  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and,  passing  out  by  the  occi- 
pital holes,  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck ;  and  in  part 
they  also  arise  from  the  medulla  spinalis.  Each  takes  its  course  outwards 
by  a  foramen  of  the  atlas,  separating  into  an  upper  and  lower  division. 
The  upper  ramifies  into  the  muscles  in  its  vicinity,  giving  a  small  branch 
over  the  vertex  to  the  ear  and  parts  around.  The  inferior  division,  pierc- 
ing a  foramen  in  the  anterior  wing  of  the  atlas,  gains  the  trachea,  ramifies 
around  its  upper  portion,  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  muscles  beneath  ;  com- 
municating with  the  cervical  ganglions,  and  very  generally  with  the  minute 
branches  of  ^e  neighbouring  nerves,  forming  itself  an  important  sympa- 
thetic medium. 

llie  Spinal  Nerves. 

The  spinal  marrowf  (medulla  spinalis)  gives  off  th^  spinal  nerves  as  it 
passes  through  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by  an  appropriate  opening  formed 

come  understood  by  us.  By  these  means,  the  larynx,  phar>'nx,  lungs,  heart,  and  stomach. 
are  united  in  one  common  sympathy  and  consentaneous  action.  In  their  connexion  with 
the  larynx  and  the  pulmonic  plexus,  we  readily  perceive  why  pinching  tlie  trachea,  in 
*  #fy>«^  the  u-ind*  produces  a  convulsive  action  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  form  of 
cough:  it  is  thus  mo  that  the  apparent  anomaly  of  coughing,  as  a  symptom  of  worms,  is 
explained ;  by  considering  that  a  disturbance  of  die  alimentary  canal  operates  on  the  aerial 
passages  by  means  of  the  extensive  communications  of  the  par  vagas  with  the  pulmonic  plexi. 
By  its  connexion  with  the  thoracic  plexi  generally,  it  arises  that  nauseating  the  stomach 
lessens  the  iction  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Through  the  connexions  of  tlie  par  vaguin  with 
the  spinal  ner\'es,  by  which  latter  the  skin  is  furnished,  a  very  marked  sympathy  is  ob- 
served between  the  stomach  and  the  integumental  covering  of  the  horse ;  and  the  veteri- 
nary pracdtioner,  by  this  consideration,  will  readily  learn  why  hide-bound  accompiuiios 
worms  and  indigestion,  as  well  as  chronic  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  geneial ; 
and  also  why  lampas,  which  is  only  a  tumefaction  of  the  cuticular  lining  of  the  mouth, 
■hould  be  more  a  symptom  of  deranged  stomach  than  an  original  local  infection.  Under 
this  view,  also,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  broken-winded  horses  feel  the  morbid 
sympathy  of  wishing  to  fill  their  stomachs  with  water ;  or  why  the  drinking  of  cold  water 
produces  cough  in  many  horses  with  tender  lungs. 

•  Girard,  it  is  seen,  places  them  with  the  spinal.  Mr.  Pcrcivall  acknowledges  ten 
cerebrine  pairs,  yet  places  the  tenth  with  the  spinal.  In  fact,  however,  this  nerve  may 
actually,  like  the  bat,  take  either  side,  for  it  receives  its  roots  from  both  within  and  with- 
out the  skull ;  and  Mr.  Percivall's  accurate  dissections,  particularly  of  the  nerves,  would 
have  given  weight  to  his  decision  on  whichever  side  he  had  placed  Uie  pair. 

f  The  spinal  cord  is  covered  by  continuations  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and,  like 
that,  is  composed  of  two  substances,  an  ashy  and  a  white  :  it  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  a  spinal  prolongation  of  that  viscus  itself,  rendered  somewhat  firmer  by  its  investments. 
By  its  passage  within  the  vertebral  canal,  it  is  completely  protected  from  injury,  being, 
like  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  altogether  encased  by  bone. 
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by  the  articulation  of  each  of  these  bones  with  the  other  (see  Skel,) ;  con- 
sequently the  names  and  number  of  these  pairs  of  spinal  nerves  correspond 
with  the  vertebrae  themselves.  Hence  there  are  seven  cervical,  eighteen 
dorsaly  six  lumbar,  9Xi^five  sacral  ne7*ves.  Each  spinal  nerve  in  the  horse, 
as  in  man,  owns  a  double  origin  by  filamentary  bundles  from  the  upper  and 
under  divisions  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fasciculus  of  the  upper  origin  (de- 
scribing one  side  only),  as  soon  as  collected  together,  again  disperses  into  a 
ganglionic  enlargement ;  from  the  other  end  of  which  proceeds  a  nerve, 
which  seems  principally  designed  to  act  as  a  nerve  of  sensation.  From  the  • 
lower  division  passes  a  lesser  cord,  but  which  does  not,  like  the  upper,  become 
immediately  ganglionic ;  on  the  contrary,  the  integrity  of  its  original  struc- 
ture is  preserved,  and  throughout  its  ramifications  it  appears  to  prove  itself 
a  nerve  of  motion,  as  the  upper  is  one  of  sensation.  Having  passed  the 
ganglion,  both  unite  into  one  rope  within  a  common  covering ;  yet  are  pre- 
served distinct  by  an  individual  one  also,  by  which  neither  their  substance 
nor  functions  are  blended*. 

•  Our  physiological  views  have  been  greatly  extended  by  the  discoveries  made  relative 
to  this  nervous  rope.     Mr.  Sewell's  attention  was  early  drawn  to  a  medullary  hollow, 
which,  originating  within  a  sulcus  of  the  brain  (calamus  scriptorius),  was  carried  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  cord.     This  discovery  made  on  the  hors^  was  found  to  exist 
also  in  the  human /<r/M«  and  in  the  adult  of  all  the  higher  orders  of  mammalia.    Farther  in- 
vestigation has  extended  this  most  interesting  fact,  by  the  dissections,  human  and  com- 
parative, of  Bell,  Bellingeri,  Mayo,  Majendie,  Desmoulines,  &c.  &c. :  and  in  addition  to 
this  median  furrow,  it  is  now  incontestibly  proved  that  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  into  two 
semicylindric  portions,  a  right  and  a  lefl;  also  that  each  of  them  present  three   dis- 
tinct columns,  which  corresponding,  according  to  the  demonstrations  of  Mr.  H.  Mayo,  in 
dimension  and  directions  to  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  corpora  olivaria,  and  corpora  resti- 
formia  of  their  own  sides,  respectively,  are  therefore  reputed  as  direct  continuations  of 
these  cerebral  portions.     Agreeably  to  this  view,  *  the  corpus  pyramidale  of  the  right  half 
of  the  spinal  marrow  occupies  its  anterior  and  inner  edge  from  the  tuber  annulare  to  the 
lower  termination  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and,  by  hardening  this  organ  previously  in  alcohol, 
it  may  be  easily  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  colunm,  without  apparent  laceration  :  the 
furrow  which  separates  it  becomes  visible  indeed  to  the  naked  eye.     From  thit  columny  at 
different  points  of  altitude ,  come  off  all  the  nerves  destined  to  voluntary  motion.     Secondly, 
the  corpora  olivaria,  situated  immediately  behind  the  pyramidal  bodies,  and  occupying 
the  lateral  aspect  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  in  like  manner  continued  along  the  spinal 
cord  downwards  to  its  extremity,  touching  and  parallel  with  the  pyramidal  column,  and 
consiiting,  like  it,  of  a  bundle  of  parallel  fibres.     The  slits  disjoining  it  from  the  poste- 
rior and  anterior  columns  are,  according  to  Mr.  Mayo,  distinctly  visible.     This  centro- 
lateral  column  gives  offnerves  at  difierent  points  of  its  altitude,  certain  anomalous  nerves, 
which  Mr.  C.  Bell  has  reduced  into  one  class,  and  named  respiratory.     The  phrenic,  the 
external  respiratory,  the  accessory  nerves  of  Willis,  and  the  nervous  vagas  of  the  eighth 
pair,  are  the  chief  constituents  of  this  class.     Lastly,  at  the  posterior  and  interior  edge  of 
the  half  cord  is  found  another  and  similar  oblong  body,  which  anatomists  name  corpus 
restiforme,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  rope.     This  body  is  likewise  found  to  extend  itself 
downwards  into  the  spinal  cord,  forming  a  posterior  column,  the  last  of  the  three  into 
which  each  semicylinder  or  half-cord  is  divided.     From  this,  the  restiform  column,  nerves 
subservient  to  sense  only  originate  at  different  parts  of  its  height     The  following,  then,  is 
the  sum  of  the  "  natural"  theory  : — "  From  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  spinal  marrow,  on 
each  side,  proceed  nerves  of  motion  ;  firom  the  posterior  aspect  corresponding,  arise  nerves 
of  sense  merely ;  and  from  the  middle  or  lateral  column,  between  these,  and  which  coin- 
cides with  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the  cord,  spring  nerves  of  a 
peculiar  function,  and  named,  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves."  The  nerves 
of  sense  are  larger  than  those  of  motion,  and  form  a  ganglionic  enlargement  a  little  before 
the  point  of  union.     Thus,  common  nerves  are  seen  t^  spring  from  two  roots,  namely, 
from  a  large  and  knotted  posterior  root,  and  a  small  and  uniform  anterior  root,  soon  join- 
ing itself  with  the  former.     Hence  is  at  once  understood  why  some  injuries  of  the  spine 
produce  loss  of  sense ;  others,  loss  of  motion  only ;  and  a  third  class,  generally  more 
severe,  induces  both  species  of  privation.     "  I  struck  a  rabbit  behind  the  ear,"  says  Mr. 
C.  Bell,  "  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  sensibility  by  the  concussion,  and  then  exposed  the  spinal 
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The  cervical  nerves  are  seven  pairs*,  the  upper  bundle  of  each  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  principally  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
suiface  of  the  neck ;  while  the  lower  not  only  furnishes  the  muscles  below, 
but  sends  off  branches  of  extensive  communication,  as  well  as  assistant 
branches  for  the  formation  of  original  and  important  nerves. 

The  phrenic  nerve  is  the  internal  respiratory  nei've  of  Mr.  Bell,  and, 
until  his  discoveries,  was  considered  as  the  only  respiratory  nervous  branch. 
Each  phrenic  is  formed  of  filaments  from  the  fourth  and  fif\h,  but  princi- 
pally from  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervicals,  and  general  ganglionic  twigs  of 
communication  from  the  sympathetic,  &c.  &c. :  passing  along  the  neck,  it 
enters  the  chest  near  the  axillary  artery ;  when,  having  gained  the  tendinous 
portion  of  the  diaphragm,  it  is  spread  within  the  whole  substance  of  that 
organ. 

The  eighteen  dorsal  pairs  are  given  off  by  the  notches  at  the  extremity 
of  each  dorsal  vertebra,  in  the  manner  of.  the  cervical  pairs,  but  are  less 
considerable.  The  upper  portion  of  each  runs  upwards  between  the  trans- 
verse processes,  and  furnishes  the  dorsal  muscles  and  the  integuments  of  the 
dorsal  region.  The  under  bundles  proceed  in  the  grooves  formed  in  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  ribs,  in  company  with  the  intercostal  bloodvessels ;  and 
themselves  take  the  name  of  the  intercostal  ne^^vesf. 

The  lumbar  nerves  are  given  off  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former ;  their 
superior  divisions  being  small,  enter  the  muscles  of  the  loins :  the  inferior  di- 
vision communicates  extensively  with  the  intercostals  and  the  sympathetic,  by 

marrow.  On  irritating  the  posterior  root*  of  the  nerve,  I  could  perceive  no  motion  con- 
sequent on  any  part  of  the  muscular  firamc ;  but,  on  irritating  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
nerve,  at  each  touch  of  the  forceps  there  was  a  corresponding  motion  of  the  mujtcles  to 
which  the  nerve  was  distributed.  These  experiments  satisfied  me  tliat  the  difiercnt  roots 
•ud  different  columns  from  whence  those  roots  arose  were  devoted  to  distinct  offices, 
•ud  that  the  notions  drawn  from  the  anatomy  were  correct"  ' — Notes  to  Dr.  Afilligan's 
Trans,  of  Majendie^s  Phynology^  p.  584. 

*  The  upper  bundle  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  {la  deuxUme  paire,  ou  le  nerf  sous-athyidien 
of  Oirard)  is  principally  distributed  to  the  complexus  or  largest  muscle  of  the  neck,  but 
gives  a  branch  of  communication  with  the  second  cervical,  and  also  assists  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  deep-seated  cervical  plexus.  The  under  bundle  furnishes  a  branch  which 
mounts  toward  the  poll  of  the  neck  and  cars ;  one  of  communication  with  the  cervical 
plexus ;  a  superficial  cutaneous  ;  one  to  the  larynx ;  and  other  lesser  ramifications.  The 
tecond  cervical  (for  I  shall  now  continue  to  speak  of  one  only)  furnishes  extensive  rami- 
fications :  its  upper  bundle,  to  the  muscles  around,  to  communicate  with  the  first  and 
third  pair ;  its  lower  bundle,  to  join  the  spinal  accessory,  to  the  next  nerve,  and  to  the 
levator  humeri.  The  third  cervical  follows  much  the  same  distribution  as  the  last  The 
fourth  does  the  same  :  from  its  inferior  fasciculus  a  branch  is  given  off  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  fiflh,  by  its  upper  filaments,  supplies  the  deeper- 
Mated  muscles;  its  under  gives  also  a  phrenic  branch ;  one  to  the  levator  humeri,  serratus 
magnus,  and  one  to  the  cervical  or  humeral  plexus.  The  sixth  furnishes  important  and 
large  nerves :  its  upper  bundles  ramify  in  the  muscles  around ;  its  lower  arc  distributed 
to  the  longus  colli,  to  the  cervical  ganglion,  to  the  humeral  plexus,  and  to  the  phrenic. 
The  seventh,  by  its  inferior  filaments,  furnishes  a  branch  to  the  humeral  plexus,  coniniu- 
nicates  with  the  first  dorsal,  and  by  another  considerable  ramus  witli  tlie  sympathetic  : 
its  upper  bundle  is  principally  spent  on  the  serratus  magnus  and  neighbouring  muscles. 

f  The  first  intercostal  is  large,  as  it  principally  forms  the  axillary  or  humeral  plexus  ; 
its  intercostal  portion  is  small,  and,  unlike  the  others,  it  proceeds  directly  between  the 
flnt  and  second  ribs:  it  differs,  also,  in  giving  off  no  cutaneous  branches  ( ne  foumit  nuUe 
tUvUioH  cuianie,  Girard).  The  second  gives  also  an  axillary  branch  and  a  subcutaneous 
one.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixtli,  and  seventh,  each  furnish  a  cutaneous  nerve,  and 
alio  supply  muscles  of  the  costal  and  sternal  regions.  The  eleven  succeeding  intercostal 
nerves  spread  themselves  over  the  asternal  region  and  the  abdominal  parietes.  The 
eighteenth  directs  itself  towards  the  flank,  and  ramifies  within  the  oblique  and  transverse 
muscles. 
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which  the  muscles  and  viscera  around  are  furnished.  The  first  sends  branches 
to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  to  the  abdominal,  to  the  psoad,  and  to  the  iliac 
muscles.  The  second  gives  rami  to  the  psoad,  and  a  spermatic  bratlch 
through  the  abdominal  ring.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  unite  to 
form,  in  common  with  a  branch  of  the  hitercostal,  the  crural  nervey  which 
escapes  out  of  the  abdomen  with  the  vessels,  below  the  crural  arch.  The 
gluteal  nerve  accompanies  the  gluteal  artery,  and  is  ramified  throughout  the 
gluteal  muscles. 

The  crural  nerve  gives  branches  in  its  passage  to  the  inguinal  glands, 
the  adductors  of  the  femur,  and,  passing  downwards,  is  principally  distri- 
buted to  the  muscles,  and  parts  in  front  of  the  thigh :  a  twig  is,  however, 
sent  down  superficially  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg. — The  sacral  nerves. 
are  in  pairs,  and  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  pieces  of  the  false 
vertebrae  of  which  the  sacrum  is  composed,  emerging  from  the  holes  in 
its  sides.  Their  communications  with  the  sympathetic  are  considerable; 
the  first  three  or  four  pairs  assisting  to  form  the  sciatic  nerve  on  each  side, 
but  particularly  the  first.  The  remainder,  as  well  as  some  filaments  of  the 
former,  are  distributed  to  the  rectum,  anus,  bladder,  and  parts  of  generation 
in  either  sex.  The  penis.is  furnished  by  a  considerable  branch  from  them, 
in  common  with  one  arising  from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  sciatic  nerve  is  formed  from  branches  derived  from  the  last  lumbar, 
and  the  first  three  or  four  sacral  pairs,  united  into  a  very  considerable  trunk, 
which  is  found  passing  along  the  internal  part  of  the  ilium,  and  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Within  the  pelvis  it  gives  off  some 
rami ;  and  as  it  passes  out,  it  likewise  furnishes  others  to  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh  and  scrotum  :  afler  gaining  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  it  divides 
into  two  or  three  considerable  branches,  called  the  popliteal^  again  to  be  re- 
ferred to. 

The  coccygeal  nerves,  Girard  says,  are  usually  four  to  each  side,  and 
differ  from  the  other  spinal  nerves  in  being  unconnected  with  the  sympa- 
thetic, as  well  as  in  forming  no  plexi ;  and  in  being  wholly  distributed  to  the 
parts  they  emanate  from,  the  tail. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Fore  Extremities. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  axillary  plexus  (the  plexus 
brachial  of  Girard,  and  the  humeral  of  Mr.  Percivall),  from  which  source  the 
fore  extremity  is  furnished.  This  plexus  formed  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  cervicals,  and  the  first  and  second  dorsals,  divides  into  six  or  seven 
trunks.  The  external  thoracic  {thoraco-musculairesy  G.)  are  several  branches 
given  to  the  muscles  connecting  the  limb  with  the  body,  and  which  extend 
themselves  to  the  fleshy  pannicle  also.  The  scapular  are  also  piarts  of  this 
division,  whose  name  denotes  their  destination.  The  spiral  nerve  of  Mr. 
Percivall  (the  posterior  humeral  of  Girard,  and  the  external  humei*al  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  VETERINARY  OUTLINES)  is  a  very  large  branch  of  these, 
derived  from  the  axillary  or  humeral  plexus,  which  first  accompanies  the 
axillary  artery,  then  winds  round  the  head  of  the  humerus,  gains  the  radius, 
furnishing  in  its  course  muscular  energy  to  this  important  portion  of  the  fore 
limb,  and  is  finally  ramified  in  this  vicinity.  • 

The  radial  nerve  (Jig.  2,  plate  VTI)  is  formed  from  one  of  the  last  of  the 
axillary  branches,  which,  in  the  last  edition,  was  properly  called  the  internal 
humeral  (cMtO'Cutane,  G.)     It  descends  along  the  back  of  the  fore  arm. 
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and,  in  company  with  the  bloodvessels,  is  found  under  the  annular  liga- 
ments behind  the  knee.  It  now  takes  the  name  of  internal  metacar]>al,  having 
given  numerous  ramifications  in  its  course,  both  muscular  and  cutaneous. 

The  ulnar  nerve  (cubital  intei^e,  G.)  is  the  last  branch  of  the  humeral 
plexus ;  in  its  passage  it  gains  the  olecranon,  and,  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  humerus,  it  reaches  the  bend  of  the  knee  under  the  annular  ligament : 
passing  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  trapezium,  it  becomes  contiguous  with 
the  tendo  perforans,  when  it  takes  the  name  of  the  external  metacarpal,  in 
which  course  it  gives  off  several  muscular  and  cutaneous  rami. 

The  internal  and  external  metacai^Ml  nerves^  formed  as  already  de- 
scribed, having  gained  the  fetlock  joint,  become  the  pastern,  plantar,  or 
lateral  nerves  fn.  plantaire,  G.)  The  branches  given  off  by  the  metacar- 
pals in  their  course  are  slender  twigs  given  to  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
skin;  particularly  one  of  communication  from  the  internal  to  the  external  is 
met  with  about  the  centre  of  the  shank ;  and  another  immediately  .ibove  the 
fetlock,  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance,  is  distributed  over  the 
fetlock  and  fronts  of  the  pasterns,  ramifying  over  the  coronets. 

The  plantar  nerves^  (n.  laterauxy  Ci.)  situated  to  the  rear  of  the  plantar 
arteries,  penetrate  to  the  back  of  the  foot :  each«  in  its  passage  detaches  a 
branch  immediately  to  the  lateral  cartilages,  a  more  posterior  branch  to  the 
fatty  frog,  and  one  to  furnish  the  laminae.  The  main  trunk  then  ]K'netrates 
the  coffin  bone  posteriorly  with  the  principal  division  of  the  plantar  arterv, 
to  be,  like  that,  distributed  over  the  coflin  surfaces. 

Tlie  Nerves  of  the  Hinder  Extremities, 

We  have  seen  that  the  muscles  of  the  haunch,  and  those  of  the  tnie  thigh, 
arc  furnished  with  nervous  branches  from  the  crural,  obturator,  and  gluteal 
nerves.  The  sciatic  nerve  divides,  as  already  pointed  out,  into  the  popliteal 
branches,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Percivall,  are  usually  three,  and  thus  dis- 
tributed : — the  first  and  principal  one,  passing  between  the  fleshy  portions  of 
the  gastrocnemii,  gains  the  hock  (vide  k^  fig,  1,  plate  VIII),  where  sepa- 
rating, it  forms  the  metatarsal  nerves.  The  second,  which  is  much  smaller, 
accompanies  the  first  for  a  short  distance,  and  is  then  ramified  into  the  flexor 
muscles  and  parts  around  the  stifle.  The  third  proceeds  towards  the  outer 
face  of  the  thigh,  when,  having  reached  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  it  travels 
with  it  to  the  middle  of  the  cannon  ;  when  leaving  it,  and  passing  over  the 
fetlock  joint,  it  spends  itself  on  the  pastern  surface.  In  the  early  part  of  its 
course  it  gives  branches  to  the  gastrocnemii  and  other  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
leg,  and  foot. 

The  internal  and  external  metatarsal  ner^^es  pursue  a  course  so  similar 
in  the  hind  to  those  of  the  fore  extremities,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
proceed  with  them  further. 

The  diseases  of  the  nervotis  system  at  large  are  less  numerous  in  the  horse 
than  in  man ;  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  those  of  the  bnite  are  more  ob- 
served in  the  nervous  masses,  where  the  development  is  so  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  brain ;  while  in  man,  whose  brain  preponderates  over  the 
nervous  tissues,  cerebral  diseases  prevail  more.  Such  as  are  common  to  the 
brain  of  the  horse  have  already  been  enumerated.  The  diseases  of  the  nerves 
are  principally  such  as  are  dependent  either  on  a  morbid  excitement  of  the 
irritability  natural  to  them ;  or  otherwise  of  such  as  are  brought  on  by  any 
cause  which  obstructs  or  lessens  the  sources  of  this  excitability,  as  pressure, 
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lesion,  &c.  Convulsions  and  spasm  are  consequences  of  morbid  excitements 
of  the  nervous  system.  Tetanus  is  the  most  prominent  instance  we  have  of 
ibis ;  and  which,  as  it  has  been  partially  and  momentarily  relieved  by  pres- 
sure on  the  brain,  might  be  supposed  to  originate  in  that  organ ;  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  connexion  and  dependencies  of  the  cerebral  with  the  spinal 
mass  will  not  necessarily  force  us  to  this  conclusion,  although  it  is  not  im- 
possible or  even  improbable.  Spasmodic  colic  appears  to  be  a  morbid  ex- 
citement of  the  nervous  tissues  spread  over  the  intestines.  Stringhalt  is 
probably  occasioned  by  local  nervous  irritation.  The  diseases  consequent 
on  an  interruption  to  nervous  excitement  are  more  numerous ;  and  in  the 
horse  seem  to  be  connected  more  with  the  nervous  part  of  the  system  than 
the  cerebral.  A  disease  termed  kumree,  common  in  India,  appears  to  be 
produced  by  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord ;  and  sanguineous  congestions  are 
now  known  to  take  place  within  the  spinal  canal  in  other  c^ses,  and  produce 
partial  or  total  paralysis  more  frequently  than  we  heretofore  supposed.  Hy- 
datids have  been  found  there  ;  and  the  general  texture  of  the  medulla  spinalis 
has  also  become  morbidly  softened ;  as  shewn  by  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  palsied  oxen,  sheep,  and  dogs,  as  well  as  of  horses.  The  spasmodic 
twjtchings  left  in  the  limbs  of  dogs  after  the  distemper  are  probably  derived 
from  some  affection  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  blindness  of  some  horses  ap- 
pears to  originate  in  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerves. 

Tlie  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System^  as  exhibited  in  it$  Structure^ 
Sympathetic  Connexion^  and  Functional  Purposes, 

The  striirtural  jteculinritles  qf  the  braiu  and  nerves^  connected  with  their  physiology,  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus:  Modern  physiologists  are  disposed  now  to  consider  the  brain  and 
nerves  as  one  and  the  same  organ.  Of  the  ultimate  composition  of  the  brain,  our  re- 
searches teach  us  little  more  than  that  it  presents  two  substances,  a  white  and  a  brown, 
intermingled  in  various  ways ;  and  although  the  brownish-grey  matter  is  called  cortical, 
yet  the  relative  situations  of  both  are  frequently  reversed.  In  some  parts  the  cortical  is 
the  invested  portion ;  in  others  laminated  strata  of  each  alternate ;  and  in  some  they  traverse 
each  other  in  nervous  masses.  The  vascularity  of  each  portion  is  probably  the  same ;  but 
in  the  white  part  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  bloodvessels  are  probably  too  minute  to  admit 
any  but  the  colourless  parts  of  the  fluid.  In  the  foetal  state  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  all  mammalia  frhich  have  been  examined,  the  brain  is  developed  after  the  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  appear  in  the  following  order  :  flrst,  the  more  important  ganglia, 
the  less  complicated  following ;  next,  the  spinal  cord  makes  its  appearance  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
brain  begins  to  assume  form  and  consistence  from  a  fluid  speck.  From  this  it  has  been 
argued,  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  nerves  originate  from  the  brain,  but  rather  that 
the  ganglionic  and  nervous  cords  are  finally  matured  or  developed  in  a  cerebral  mass.  The 
horse  possesses  a  brain  constructed  in  all  its  parts  much  af^er  the  human  cerebral  type ;  the 
absence  of  a  few  eminences,  in  addition  to  the  variations  already  pointed  out,  are  all  that 
mark  the  structural  difference  ;  the  general  volume  of  the  encephalic  mass,  in  relation  to 
the  animal  bulk,  is  much  less  in  the  horse  than  in  man. 

The  structure  of  the  nerves  is  little  better  known  than  that  of  the  brain;  their  fibrous 
composition  is,  however,  more  distinct,  and  their  delicate  texture  is  maintained  entire  by 
means  of  a  membranous  envelope,  termed  neurilema.  Whether  this  be  a  continuation  of 
the  cerebral  coverings  throughout  we  are  not  aware ;  but  the  dura  and  pia  materal  tissues 
can  be  distinctly  traced  over  a  part  of  their  course :  what  structural  peculiarities  mark  their 
ultimate  divisions  we  know  not ;  they  have  been  supposed  solid  filirillae,  and  they  have 
been  asserted  to  be  hollow  canals,  conveying  a  nervous  fluid  of  extreme  subtilty.  We 
regard  each  nerve  as  presenting  two  extremities,  one  connected  with  the  brain,  the  other 
terminating  in  the  organs ;  and  so  vacillating  have  been  our  opinions,  and  so  confused  our 
ootioos  regarding  them,  that  these  extremities  have  each,  by  turns,  been  called  the  origin  or 
the  termination  of  the  nerves.  These  organs  have  no  determinate  figure ;  some  are  long, 
some  short;  some  are  round,  while  others  are  flat  Their  organic  life,  like  that  of  other 
parts,  requires  a  supply  of  blood,  and  we  see  the  vessels  which  carry  the  vital  fluid  rami- 
fying on  their  surface ;  but  their  lightness  of  general  hue  shews  that  the  red  parts,  at  least, 
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do  not  enter  their  tubstancc  Like  the  important  bloodvessels,  their  principal  trunks  pass 
to  their  destinations  deeply  seated,  particularly  in  the  extremities.  In  their  passage  they 
branch  off  at  acute  angles,  and  finally  ramify  by  sentient  extremities  of  such  minuteness  as 
to  be  invisible  to  the  eye.  Both  the  transit  and  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  vary  under 
difierent  circumstances :  sometimes  they  proceed  to  their  destination  in  direct  lines  and 
in  single  tnmks,  as  the  optic  and  olfactory :  more  frequently,  however,  they  communicate 
and  interlace  with  each  other ;  and,  where  such  junctions  are  particularly  close  and  nu- 
merous, they  form  a  ptexut,  from  which  branches  are  again  detached  to  different  parts  of 
the  body.  The  nervous  divisions  also  frequently  unite  to  form  a  still  more  remarkable  and 
important  appendage  to  the  system  at  large,  called  a  ganglion. 

A  ganglion  is  a  swelling  of  a  nervous  cord,  of  a  greyish  colour,  var>'ing  much  in  figure 
and  dimensions.  In  the  larger  ganglia,  the  fasciculi  of  nervous  filaments  are  seen  to  be 
first  separated  and  then  re-combmed ;  but  beyond  this  our  knowledge  of  their  struct\ire  is 
suppository,  neither  are  we  better  informed  as  to  tlieir  functions.  Ganglia  are  not  common 
to  all  nerves :  the  upper  branches  of  all  the  spinal,  those  of  the  eighth  and  the  fif^h  pairs,  are 
the  most  prominent  instances  of  ganglionic  connexion ;  and  we  become  assured  that  a  direct 
and  specific  purpose  is  assigned  to  these  nervous  knots,  by  the  fact,  that  the  lower  branches 
of  the  spinal  nerves  are  without  them,  as  well  as  so  many  other  important  nervous  trunks. 
And  further,  that  as  nerves  of  involuntary  motion,  and  such  as  are  particularly  destined  to 
seneral  sensibility,  are  those  which  principally  arise  from  ganglia ;  so  we  are  led  to  con- 
jecture that  they  are  designed  to  place  the  nerves  they  belong  to  out  of  the  controul  of  the 
will,  as  well  as  to  furnish  fresh  relays  of  nervous  energy,  which  it  is  remarkable  become, 
by  their  means,  probably,  incapable  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  Thus  the  horse  of  thirty  con- 
tinues to  respire  with  equal  ease  as  he  did  at  five,  unless  his  lungs  have  become  disorgan- 
ised ;  neither  by  any  act  of  his  will  is  he  capable  of  stopping  the  respiratory  inhalation. 
The  nerves  of  sense  are  five  or  six  times  larger  than  nerves  of  motion,  which  was  neces- 
sary, as  well  from  the  importance  of  their  office,  as  that  they  receive  in  general  no  accession 
of  vigour  from  ganglia.  This  difference  between  the  two  is  well  illustrated  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  elephant,  where  the  whole  nervous  branches  given  to  the  motive  organs  of  his  power- 
ful trunk  are  less  than  that  from  which  the  tactile  qualities  of  its  small  nipple-like  ex- 
tremity are  derived. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  nerves,  some  parts  are  found  to  be  much  more  plentifully 
supplied  than  others :  the  organs  of  sense,  the  muscles,  and  the  skin,  are  peculiarly  so. 
The  living  powers  of  the  nerves  to  support  themselves  must  be  considerable,  from  the 
now  fully  established  fact  that  they  are  capable  of  reproduction*.  The  simple  division  of 
a  nerve  destroys  for  a  time  only  the  nervous  powers  of  the  ramifying  branches  beyond  its 
division ;  it  being  found  that  the  divided  extremities  becoming  enlarged,  and  more  vascu- 
lar, pour  out  adhesive  matter,  which  soon  becomes  organized,  and  the  subsequent  cicatri- 
sation of  which  draws  the  divided  ends  nearer  together,  and  the  nervous  as  well  as  the  living 
principle  is  continued  through  the  interposed  substance ;  which  appears  to  assimilate 
nearly,  but  not  entirely,  to  the  structure  of  the  original  trunk.  This  improved  to  be  in- 
variably the  case  in  the  nerves  formed  for  sensation ;  but  at  present  we  are  not  aware  that 
similar  phenomena  can  be  made  to  follow  the  division  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion. 
fSec  Neurotomy.) 

The  tympatketic  connexions  qf  the  nervous  system  are  principally  derived  from  a  pair  of 
nerves  whose  course  extends  from  the  brain  to  the  termination  of  the  sacrum.  Treating 
of  one  only,  this  nerve  has  been  called  great  intercostal,  from  its  situation ;  but,  as  it 
neither  originates  within  the  area  of  the  ribs,  nor  is  confined  in  distribution  to  that  >'icin- 
age,  it  is  with  more  propriety  named  great  sympathetic,  from  its  surprising  effects  and 
extensive  communications,  which  are  such  as  to  mclude  not  only  all  the  most  important 
lentient  nerves  of  cerebral  origin,  but  the  thirty-six  spinal  pairs  also. 

The  great  sympathetic  nerve  (ner/trispUtnchniquet  G.)  may  be  .considered  to  arise  within 
the  skull,  by  filaments  received  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  cerebral 
nerves ;  but  it  appears  to  receive  its  largest  branch  from  the  fifth :  next  from  the  united 
nerves  of  the  eighth :  next,  from  the  tenth ;  and  subordinately  from  the  sixth,  ninth  spinal 
accessory,  and  first  spinal,  as  it  enlarges  without  the  skull,  into  the  anterior  cervical  gan- 
glion, found  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  in  front  of  the  atlas.  This  important  ganglion,  formed 
by  these  numerous  assistants,  again  determines  itself  into  a  renewed  sympathetic  trunk, 
which  commences  a  new  march  of  intercommunication,  directing  its  course  between  the 

"•  rt  i»  bat  due  to  departed  renlu!i  to  promulgate,  that  thi«  important  fact,  if  it  did  not  immediately 
originate  with  the  late  ingenlout  Dr.  Haig hton.  y«t  was  flrnt  established  by  hiro  in  \792,  at  which 
time  I  Mslnted  him  in  nnincrou*  exneriments  on  the  reproductive  power  of  the  nervous  structure  in 
their  divided  trunks.  The  result  or  which,  illustrated  by  drawings  which  I  made  from  the  parts  in 
thfe  various  stages  of  their  re- union,  were  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  the  following  year,  and 
gain^  for  this  exeeilent  physiologist  their  gold  medal. 
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earotid  and  pu  vng\un,  to  which  latter  it  is  contiguous,  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  where 
k  again  enlarges  into  the  posterior  cervical  ganglion,  which  is  situated  under  the  first  dorsal 
rcrtebra,  from  which  nervous  twigs  of  communication  with  the  par  vagum,  recurrent,  and 
tlie  remaining  cervical,  as  well  as  some  of  th9  dorsal  nerves,  are  given  off;  by  the  union 
of  which,  the  important  tracheal  and  cardiac  plexi  are  formed,  whose  branches  are  distri- 
buted to  the  important  viscera  of  the  chest,  respiratory  and  circulatory.  Proceeding  under 
the  aittculationa  of  the  ribs  with  the  spine,  at  length  it  divides  into  three  portions,  the  two 
spUnchnic  nerves,  and  the  remainder  of  its  original  trunk ;  all  which  penetrate  the  abdo- 
Men,  and  principally  expand  their  trunks  in  forming,  together  with  the  par  vagas,  the 
grtiU  §emilamar  ganglion,  whose  nervous  radii,  sent  oj$  constitute  the  tolar  plexus.  From 
the  solar  plexus  nimserous  minor  plexi  are  formed,  each  of  which,  furnishing  an  individual 
important  abdominal  viscus,  receives  a  corresponding  name,  as  the  splenic,  hepatic,  me- 
senteries, aortic,  hypogastric,  and  renal.  Having  gained  the  pelvis,  the  sympathetic,  in 
conjunction  widi  the  lumbar  nerves  and  its,  fellow  synipathetic,  forms  numerous  minute 
ganglia,  firom  which  the  pelvic  viscera  are  furnished :  and  thus  terminates  this  extraordi> 
nary  medium  of  communication  between  all  the  important  parts  by  which  they  are  united 
in  one  conunon  sympathy  of  action ;  from  whence  arise  many  curious  phenomena,  both 
m  health  and  disease,  but  which  are  infinitely  more  diversified  in  the  human  than  the 
hone;  where,  however,  the  effects  are  yet  sufficiently  interesting,  and  practically  im- 
poitanL 

The  phyMology  rf  the  brain  and  nerves,  important  as  it  is,  is  yet  involved  in  an  impene- 
trable oiystery.  We  however  know  enough  to  be  assured  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
eoniciousness ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  cerebral  development,  are  the  number  and  kind 
of  intellectual  phenomena  displayed  in  different  animals*.  The  nerves  appear  to  be  the 
media  or  messengers  by  which  nervous  infiuence,  in  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  voli- 
tion, are  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  them  excitements  to  motions  are  pro- 
pagatedf .  The  nerves  also  convey  impressions  back  again  to  the  brain ;  thus  the  horse 
smells  with  his  nose,  and  feels  with  his  lips ;  and  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  of 
both,  his  intellectual  powers,  resident  in  the  brain,  take  cognizance  of  the  matters  ex- 
amined. To  the  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  the  excitement  along  the  nerves  is  depend- 
ent on  the  will ;  to  the  involuntary,  it  is  dependent  on  necessity  or  sympathy,  connected 
with  the  wants  of  the  animal.  If  the  brain  be  injured,  locomotion  is  destroyed  wholly 
or  partially,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  cerebral  derangement  From  some  wise  pro- 
visions, perhaps  from  a  power  resident  within  the  ganglions  per  se,  the  functions  of  the 
involuntary  motions  go  on  when  the  voluntary  are  stopped ;  as  we  see  in  animals  partially 
stunned,  and  in  apoplexy,  where  breathing  and  even  digestion  are  carried  on  while  the 
limbs  are  motionless  and  the  animal  sleeps.  Pressure  on  the  brain  produces  the  same 
l^ienomena  as  laceration  of  certain  parts  of  it.  Taenia  in  the  head  of  sheep  gradually  de- 
stroys life  by  this  means ;  and  concussion,  by  lacerating  the  medullary  fibres,  produces 
limUar  symptoms,  but  more  immediately.  When  the  brain  is  diseased  or  compressed, 
the  whole  body  suffers,  and  becomes  convulsed  or  paralysed :  but  if  the  spinal  marrow 
be  thus  circumstanced,  then  only  those  parts  whose  nerves  are  given  off  posteriorly  to 
the  seat  of  injury  become  affected.  When  the  brain  is  compressed  or  injured  on  one  side 
only,  leaving  the  other  wholly  unaffected,  it  fias  usually  been  found  that  the  morbid  con- 
sequences appeared  on  the  opposite  side^.  On  the  contrary,  when  one  column  only  of  the 
spinal  marrow  is  divided,  the  paralytic  affection  has  appeared  on  the  same  side ;  but  is 

•  A«  a  general  conclasion,  we  may  atsume  that  where  the  rational  principle  is  strong,  and  the  or- 
na«  of  ■ease  are  comparatively  weak,  m  in  man,  the  volnme  of  brain  doeR  greatly  preponderate  to 
Uie  general  roaas  of  nerToa*  matter.  On  the  contrary,  in  brutes,  where  the  organ*  of  sense  are  more 
depended  on  than  the  rational  principles,  the  nerves  lorm  the  greater  proportion.  In  directing,  there- 
forCp  our  attention  to  the  ratio  which  the  volume  of  brain  bears  to  the  bulk  of  the  nerves  arising  from 
ft.  ft  will  be  found  invariable,  as  far  as  inquiries  have  been  hitherto  prosecuted,  that  in  proportion  as 
Um  ecvebral  or  more  noble  part  preponderates,  the  rational  powers  will  be  seen  more  extended  and  d{- 
veratfied  t  and  by  this  mode  of  comparison,  man  is  without  any  competitor.  The  simia,  elephant, 
horac,  dog,  &c.,  follow,  each  presenting  an  exact  proportion  in  the  order  of  its  intelligence,  which 
confirms  the  Justness  of  the  principle.  This  superiority  of  mental  power  is  not  connected  at  all  with 
the  powers  of  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  set  in  opposition  to  them  ;  for  in  man,  and  the 
hifher  ofders  of  mammalia,  the  living  principle  is  more  easily  destroyed  than  in  the  lower;  and  in 
crery  instance,  except  that  of  the  monkey,  in  the  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  possessed. 

4  There  being  nerves  of  sensation  and  others  of  volition,  enables  us  to  understand  why  a  paralytie 
Hmb  may  retain  its  feeling,  and  «*  contrario ;  why  also  the  horse  may  be  deprived  of  sensation  in  a 
diaeaaed  foot  by  neurotomy,  without  losing  his  power  over  the  motions  of  it :  it  is  senseless,  but  not 
paralytte.  Volition  and  sensation  are  then  happily  unconnected  ;  and  although  the  fact  was  not  un- 
known to  as  before,  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  it  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

i  Borne  interesting  but  inexplicable  phenomena  in  the  animal  body  have  made  it  appear,  that,  in 
tbeir  cerebral  origin,  the  nervous  fibres  decussate  ;  in  the  optic  nerves  this  sUucture  is  distinctly  vi- 
sible, and  ibe  nniformity  of  such  phenomena  has  given  weight  to  this  belief.  It  is  thus,  also,  that 
preasore  or  any  morbid  change  of  one  side  of  the  brain,  although  it  deprive  the  other  side  of  the  body 
of  motion,  may  yet  leave  tta  sensation  unimpaired. 
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still  equally  accounted  for  by  a  decussation  of  its  medullary  fibres,  which  decussating  within 
the  vertebral  canal,  restore  the  inte^^ity  of  their  course.  The  nerves  are  acted  on  by  what 
we  caf)  stimuli^  and  which  are  of  various  kinds.  Mental  stimuli  act  on  the  brain  of  the 
horse  as  well  as  on  that  of  man ;  and  the  pnenomena  produced,  though  not  so  numerous, 
are  no  less  well  marked.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  voice  of  the  hounds  on 
a  hunter  ?  and  who  but  has  observed  his  extraordinary  exertions  when  his  nervous  system 
has  been  thus  excited  ?  There  is  something  also  exhilarating  in  the  effects  of  a  clear  frosty 
air  on  the  acquine  system,  which  produces  a  disposition  to  gambol  and  frolic.  Full  health 
and  generous  food  are  stimuli,  natural  and  appropriate,  and  the  nervous  sensibilities  are 
increased  by  tliem.  The  passions,  generally,  are  also  powerful  excitements ;  fear  will  pro- 
duce exertions  extraordinary  to  witness.  Some  nerves  are  insensible  but  to  an  appropriate 
stimulus,  as  light  stimulates  the  retina,  but  the  finest  sounds  fail  to  move  it ;  and  thus,  hear- 
ing is  operated  by  the  acoustic  nerves  only.  These  specific  stimuli  are  totally  independent 
of  the  ordinary  one  of  sensation,  by  the  intervention  of  nervous  branches  of  sensation:  thus 
the  blind  eye  is  sensible  to  heat,  though  dead  to  light ;  and  we  hence  learn  to  admire  that 
wisdom  which  has  thus  separated  these  ordinary  from  the  extraordinary  excitements. 

The  nervous  principley — what  is  it  ?  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  identified  with  tlectri 
city  or  gcJvanism,  because  these  agents  excite  extraordinary  convulsive  motions  in  the 
body  when  applied  to  them  :  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  nervous  energy  ceases  when 
a  nerve  is  compressed  or  divided ;  while  the  galvanic  influence  will  still  retain  its  power 
over  the  nerves,  provided  the  severed  portions  are  brought  into  contact  If  electricity, 
therefore,  be  identified  with  ner>'ous  principle,  it  may  at  least  act  without  cerebral  conti- 
nuity :  and  we  do,  indeed,  find  that  a  cerebral  power,  or  one  similar  to  it,  does  actually 
reside  in  some  of  the  nerves,  the  spinal  for  instance,  independently  of  the  cephalic  portion 
of  the  system ;  and  thus,  though  the  nervous  excitement  is  one  Mui  generis^  it  may  yet  be 
a  modified  fonn  of  electricity ;  which,  with  the  probable  exceptions  of  caloric  and  attrac- 
tion, appears  to  be  the  most  universal  principle  in  nature.  The  nervous  excitation  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  oxygen  ;  by  others  to  hydrogen ;  and  by  a  third,  to  azote  ;  but 
it  cannot  depend  on  either  of  these ;  for  the  first  proves  a  morbid  irritant  to  them,  and  the 
two  latter  suspend  their  action.  To  suppose  the  elementary  nature  of  this  exciting  power 
cousivts  in  oscillation  or  vibration  of  the  nerves  as  cords,  is  to  resist  numerous  proofs  to 
the  contrary.  The  pulpy  softness  of  their  texture,  their  continuity  with  other  masses,  and 
their  own  laxity  of  situation,  but,  above  all,  our  knowledge  that  a  compressed  nerve  is 
inert,  whereas  a  tense  cord,  although  tied,  oscillates,  are,  we  think,  of  this  kind.  Many 
others  believe  in  a  subtle  nervous  fiuidf  which,  passing  within  the  hollowed  trunks  of  the 
nerves,  and  exhaling  through  their  terminal  points,  proves  the  medium  of  excitement  It 
is  cited  in  proof  of  this  circulating  fluid,  that  theeflfects  of  tying  prove  that  there  is  some- 
thing corporeal  in  it,  and  that  this  matter  is  a  secretion  from  the  brain.  It  is,  however, 
not  necessary  to  sensation  that  either  the  nerve,  or  the  part  on  which  the  impression  is 
represented  in  the  sensorium^  should  even  be  in  existence.  The  limb  left  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo  is  felt  most  acutely  by  the  old  soldier  to  the  ends  of  his  fingers  or  toes.  Here  no 
fluid  can  circulate ;  nor  can  any  ehordimg  a  vibrator>'  note  in  the  ear  of  him  who  has  lost  it 
Nervous  power  is  something  sui  generiSf  and,  at  present,  is  completely  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. 

Nertfous  syw/Hithy  presents  also  phenomena  equally  inexplicable,  although  here  wc 
have  also  tangible  and  solid  objects,  as  well  as  marked  operations,  resulting  from  them. 
I  have  endeavoured,  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  to  trace  the  course  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  by  which  a  kind  of  common  consent  is  kept  up  in  dissimilar  and  far  distant  parts. 
The  debauchee  finds  a  distressing  head-ache  relieved  almost  immediately  by  a  dose  of 
magnesia,  or  a  glass  of  soda  water,  because  the  nerves  of  the  head  sympathised  with  those 
of  the  stomach.  We  need  not,  however,  look  for  proo&  of  sympathy  in  man  alone ;  for, 
by  turning  to  our  own  subjects,  we  shall  find  them  multiply  x)n  us.  Who  has  not  seen 
the  slaver  run  from  the  mouth  of  the  hungry  dog  in  sight  of  the  mixing  of  his  daily  mess  ? 
Here  the  salivary  glands  were  in  unison  with  the  cravings  of  the  stomach,  and  were  al- 
ready preparing  the^  accustomed  diluent  of  the  food.  The  horsing  mare  has  her  stomach 
aflTected  by  the  oestrum  of  her  genitals ;  and  she  eats  little,  because  of  the  communications 
between  her  pelvic  and  semilunar  ganglia.  The  urinary  organs  can  be  brought  by  habit 
to  sympathise  with  the  ears ;  and  hence  the  solicitation  of  whistling  long  applied,  at  last, 
by  associating  with  it  the  ideas  of  rest  and  opportunity,  will  bring  on  staling  in  the  horse 
almost  at  will.  The  philosopher  may  laugh  at  this,  but  the  ploughboy  and  ostler  acknow- 
ledge its  power,  and  act  on  it  to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  their  horses  :  nor  is  there 
more  reason  to  doubt  that  a  horse  may  be  influenced  by  hearing  an  accustomed  w^histleof 
solicitation,  than  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  unable  to  refrain  from  a  similar  evacua- 
tion whenever  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  violin.  Cows  almost  invariably  both  dung  and 
water  the  moment  they  enter  a  pond :  the  sympathetic  effect  produced  by  cold  partially 
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applied  to  the  extremities  only,  is  marked :  deluge  them  with  rain,  and  no  such  effect  is 
produced. 

In  disease,  the  sympathies  are  equally  numerous  and  important :  the  devastating  and 
painful  effects  of  a  quittor  are  acknowledged  by  the  stomach,  and  food  is  refused.  The 
akin  sympathises  with  the  convulsive  action  of  the  abdominal  portions  of  the  great  sym- 
pathetic, and  thus  the  griped  horse  becomes  bathed  in*  sweat  The  action  of  the  heart  is 
quickened,  and  that  of  the  lungs  is  also  accelerated,  from  sympathising  with  an  inflamed 
fooL  Sympathy  is  a  great  and  necessary  sentinel,  so  that  one  part  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  without  all  the  others  being  apprised  of  it ;  and  a  general  call  is  then  made  on  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturte. 

Some  very  important  and  ingenious  experiments,  lately  made  by  Mr.  Brodie,  would 
seem  to  extend  this  sympathetic  communication  from  the  nervous  to  the  sanguiferous 
system,  in  the  production  of  animal  heat ;  which  has  been  long  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
chemical  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  round  of  circulation,  but  which  his 
experiments  would  tend  to  prove  is  effected  by  nervous  influence.  For  Mr.  B.  invariably 
found,  by  destroying  the  communication  between  the  brain  and  lungs,  the  heat  of  Xhe 
body  disappeared,  although  respiration  was  kept  up  by  artificial  means,  and  the  other  or- 
dinary changes  of  the  blood  appeared  the  same.  (See  Respiration.)  It  remains  only  to 
add,  that  if  I  have  extended  this  subject  beyond  the  limits  of  even  the  last  edition,  where 
it  had  been  also  greatly  enlarged  on,  it  has  been  from  a  still  stronger  con^^ction  than 
heretofore  of  its  great  importance  to  the  medical  student,  both  in  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  To  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  structure,  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, and  functions  of  the  nerves,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  greatest  improvements 
the  healing  art  in  general  has  lately  received,  and  in  which  the  veterinary  department  ac- 
knowledges at  least  an  equal  share  ;  of  this.  Neurotomy  forms  a  prominent  instance.  My 
limits  necessarily  confine  me  in  my  anatomical  detail.  I  have  however  introduced,  I 
believe,  all  that  is  essentially  connected  with  the  practical  deductions  of  the  student. 
Brevity  is  forced  on  me  ;  but  a  reference  to  the  ingenious  writers  we  have  quoted,  both 
English  and  foreign,  will  supply  my  insufficiencies ;  in  particular,  Mr.  Percivall  and  M. 
Girard,  as  anatomical  glides,  may  be  studied  with  advantage.  Mr.  Percivall's  dissections 
of  the  nerves  are  masterly  performances,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  perhaps  more  cor- 
rect, and  certainly  more  explanatory,  than  those  of  his  great  assistant  guide,  Girard. 


SECT.    XIV. 

ADENOLOGY. 

Glands  are  vascular  secretory  bodies  distributed  over  every  j)art  of  the 
animal  frame.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  some  being  very  large,  as  the 
liver,  and  others  small,  as  the  cryptae.  Theivji^ure  is  as  varied,  and  their 
situation  undetermined ;  some  being  deep-seated,  or  within  cavities,  while 
others  are  altogether  superficial.  The  office  of  secretion  does  not  appear 
proper  to  all  those  parts  we  consider  glandular,  as  is  instanced  in  the  thy- 
roid, which,  as  far  as  we  know,  does  not  secrete ;  other  parts  again  secrete 
that  appear  to  have  no  glandular  structure,  as  the  capsular  ligaments.  Glands 
may  be  divided  into  folliculosey  globate,  glomerate,  and  conglomerate;  they 
likewise  receive  individual  names,  according  to  their  office,  as  lachrymal^ 
salivary,  &c.  The  follicular  are  small  glandular  bodies  variously  disposed, 
and  appear  either  sebaceous  or  muciparous.  The  sebaceous  are  mostly 
situated  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  produce  a  semi-solid  sub- 
stance resembling  suet.  Muciparous  glands  are  small  follicular  bodies, 
usually  situated  in  cavities  and  canals ;  secreting  a  mucus,  as  that  of  the  nos- 
trils, fauces,  and  urethra ;  but  in  many  instances  they  are  not  very  evident, 
and  in  some  mucous  membranes  their  existence  even  is  doubtful.  Globate 
glands  are  oval  vascular  bodies,  receiving  lymphatic  vessels  at  one  side,  and 
permitting  their  exit  at  the  other,  but  are  destitute  of  any  other  excretory 
trunk  ;  hence  they  are  deemed  peculiar  to  the  lymphatic  system.  A  glo- 
merate gland  appears  one  connected  body,  of  an  indefinite  shape,  with  an 
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excretory  duct,  an  the  kiduey,  liver,  &c.  A  canglonterate  gland  is  a  body 
compoiUHi  of  several  glomerate  glands,  or  lobuli,  each  of  whidb  has  its  proper 
excretory  duct,  which  unite  to  form  one  trunk  common  to  the  whole,  whereby 
the  gland  in  nilicially  connected,  but  u  structurally  held  together  by  the  cel- 
lular membrane :  instances  occur  in  the  parotid  and  pancreas.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  essential  difference  in  the  economy  or  functions  of  the 
glomerate  or  conglomerate  glands ;  the  convenience  of  situation  appears  to 
Ins  stuflied  more  than  any  varieties  in  their  office ;  hence,  early  in  life,  some 
are  conglomerate  which  in  the  adult  become  glomerate.  The  glands  of 
young  subjects  are  said  to  l>e  larger  than  those  of  older ;  and  from  the  alter- 
ation which  takes  place  in  the  kidney  and  thymus  glands,  we  see  that  some 
change  really  does  take  place  both  in  their  size  and  figure  during  life.  The 
uerv«*s  of  glands  are  small,  and  thus  their  sensibility  is  not  considerable. 
They  have  also  absorbents,  which  in  some  instances,  as  those  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  are  very  large.  Their  bloodvessels,  both  arteries  and  veins, 
are  usually  largo,  particularly  when  the  office  of  secretion  is  considerable, 
as  in  the  kidneys.  In  its  passage  through  glandular  bodies,  the  blood  is 
found  to  l)e  rc>tarded  in  its  course  by  means  of  the  structure  and  situation  of 
these  vessels :  their  arteries  being  usually  convoluted,  and  having  a  greater 
pro|Mirtiun  of  nuiscular  than  elastic  coat,  while  their  veins  are  without  valves ; 
by  which  the  blood  is  retarded  within  the  gland,  and  can  be  more  completely 
acted  u|N>n.  All  the  secreting  glands  perform  their  office  on  the  arterial 
blotnl,  except  the  liver,  which  separates  the  bile  from  venous  blood.  Among 
the  phenomena  that  those  bodies  present,  a  sympathetic  property  is  a  marked 
one.  I'ho  sight  of  food  stimulates  the  salivary  glands,  and  which  is  parti- 
cularly observable  in  the  camivora ;  thus  a  dog  will  slaver  abundantly  while 
his  meat  is  cutting  for  him.  The  sympathy  of  the  kidneys  with  the  skin  is 
very  considerable,  and,'  when  cither  becomes  greatly  excited,  the  secre- 
tion of  the  other  diminishes.  In  summer,  when  the  skin  is  in  full  action, 
and  th«*  bKuMl  |>ours  out  its  atjueous  particles  in  sweat  in  g^cat  plenty,  little 
urine  is  made ;  but  in  winter  the  raverse  takes  place.  As  the  circulation 
through  u  gUiid  is  increased,  so  is  the  secretion  enlarged  likewise ;  hence 
under  the  first  stages  of  inflammation  glands  secrete  more,  because  the  cir- 
culation is  «iuickened ;  but  in  the  latter  stages  of  it,  and  when  it  becomes 
exct^ssive,  the  secretion  is  lessened,  or  totally  stopped,  for  then  the  gland 
proltably  bcH^mes,  in  a  measure,  disorganized,  and  unfitted  for  its  functions. 
The  individual  glands  will  be  described  with  the  parts  to  which  they  more 
immediately  belong. 

The  phjfsiologp  rftecrtticm  is  but  little  known.  That  from  one  liquid  (the  blood)  fluids 
to  diflfbrent  u  the  urine,  semen,  bile,  &c.,  should  be  formed,  cannot  fail  to  excite  our 
wonder  and  stimulate  our  inquiries.  Glandular  secretion  has  been  supposed  to  depend 
on  the  previous  existence  of  the  secreted  matter  within  the  blood,  and  that  the  glands 
only  strained,  or  otherwise  separated,  these  component  particles.  But  the  blood,  it  has 
been  answered,  possesses  the  same  chemical  properties  throughout  the  body ;  and  that, 
drawn  from  whatever  secreting  organ  it  may,  it  is  still  the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  all  these  may  exist  in  the  blood  in  a  latent  state ;  and  it  does  appear 
to  be  a  living  act  of  the  glands  themselves  to  separate  and  compound  each  proper  secre- 
tion from  it :  we  can  therefore  arbitrarily  alter  many  of  the  secretions  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  by  local  excitements.  This  opinion  is  fiurther  proved  by  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  vegetation.  The  sap  of  trees  owns  the  same  chemical  properties,  yet  forms,  by 
mvdhim  through  which  it  passes,  either  wood,  bark,  leaves,  blossoms,  or  fruits. 

The  tHaeoMfi  of  the  glands  in  the  horse  are  fewer  than  those  of  the  human  glandular 
parts.  Scrofulous  and  cancerous  affections  are  nearly  unknown  in  veterinary  pathology. 
The  glandular  secretion  can,  however,  become  movbidly  excited,  not  only  as  to  quantity, 
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but  as  to  quality  also;  as  we  witness* in  diabetes.  Urinary  calculi  arise  from  a  deranged 
secretion  also,  or  from  morbid  separation  of  earth  mattery  froi#the  blood.  The  liver,  the 
spleen,  and  the  pimcreas  of  the  horse,  have  all  of  them  been  occasionally  found  diseased 
and  much  altered  in  structure. 

SECT.  XV. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY. 

Haying  treated  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
generally,  we  come  now  to  describe  the  organs  themselves  individually ; 
which  we  shall  do  by  considering  the  horse  as  composed  of  head,  neck,  chest, 
abdomen,  pelvis,  and  extremities.  All  these  parts  are  invested  by  some 
general  coverings,  which  must  be  first  noticed. 

Tlie  common  Covering's  and  Integuments, 

Under  the  name  of  skin,  are  exterior  parts  kindly  bestowed  on  animals  to 
regulate  their  form,  to  protect  them  from  injury,  and  to  modify  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  elements.  These  components  are  the  cuticle,  or  insensible 
skin,  the  rete  mucosum,  and  the  cutis,  corium,  or  sensible  skin  ;  and  con- 
nected with  these,  are  the  adipose  and  cellular  membranes,  and  the  panni- 
culus  camosus.  The  hair  and  hoofs  are  also  considered  as  appendages  to 
the  skin  ;  the  former  of  which,  as  being  most  exterior  and  almost  universal, 
we  shall  first  notice ;  the  latter  will  be  described  with  the  extremities. 

The  hair. — Each  hair  is  a  little  tube,  whose  bulbous  end  arises  within  the 
cellular  web  immediately  attached  to  the  cutis,  or  true  skin  * :  it  penetrates 
that,  the  mucous  web  and  the  cuticle,  and  appears  exteriorly  of  indeter- 
minate lengths,  figures  f,  and  sizes.  Thus  those  of  the  mane  and  tail  are 
large  and  long ;  those  above  the  eyes  and  around  the  muzzle  are  strong,  but 
of  diminished  length ;  while  those  which  eiCtend  over  the  body  generally  are 
comparatively  very  short  and  fine.  Each  hairy  tube  is  formed  of  an  ex- 
ternal homy  covering,  and  a  central  vascular  part,  termed  its  medulla  or 
pith.  The  homy  portion  is  filamentous,  and  so  disposed  as  to  form  each 
hair  into  an  elongated  cone  with  protruded  processes,  giving  the  hair  the 
property  of  receding  in  the  direction  of  its  roots  when  subjected  to  pressure, 
and  on  which  the  process  of  felting  depends.  The  colour  of  the  hair  varies 
much  in  different  subjects,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  subject,  and 
which  variations  appear  in  a  considerable  degree  to  depend  on  the  colour  of 
the  mucous  web,  which  is  exemplified  by  spotted  or  piebald  horses,  in  which 
the  colour  of  the  skin  varies  with  that  of  the  hair.  As  certain  tints  of  hair 
are  supposed  to  arise  from  certain  general  structural  arrangements,  so  its 
colour  has  been  regarded  as  a  criterion  of  mental  and  personal  qualities  (see 
Exterior  Conformation)  :  and  there  appears  to  be  reason  for  this  supposi- 
tion ;  for  many  facts  prove  to  us  that  hair  of  a  dark  tint  usually  accompa- 
nies strength  and  durability:^,  as  light  hair  usually  indicates  weakness  and 

*  In  some  animals  the  hairs  appear  to  be  merely  filamentous  elongations  of  the  cuticle, 
and  are  subjected  to  its  various  changes,  as  is  seen  in  caterpillars,  whose  hairs  are  cast 
with  their  cuticle  or  outer  skin. 

f  Some  hairs  are  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  in  some  animals  they  are  seen  flat ;  in  the 
whiskers  of  the  seal  their  margins  are  waved.  In  the  porcupine  and  hedge-hog  they  be> 
come  spines ;  in  swine,  bristles ;  and  when  crisped,  they  form  wool :  but  in  all,  hair  forms 
one  of  the  most  permanent  animal  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  resisting 
putrefaction  very  long. 

t  It  is  found  that  black  hair  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  very  thick  skin,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  few  thorough -bred  horses  are  black.     There  is  also  a  general  connexion  be- 
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irritability.     Age,  which  produces  debility,  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  hair,^om  a  darker  to  a  lighter  tint ;  and  the  hair  which 
arises  after  a  wound  is  usually  white,  and  this  whether  the  mucous  web  has 
been  destroyed  or  not ;  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  by  considering 
the  |)art  to  be  in  a  state  of  debility.     It  is  likewise  remarked  that  white  ex- 
tremities are  found  more  disposed  to  the  affections  of  cracks,  grease,  &c. 
than  others.     The  inclined  position  of  the  hair  admirably  adapts  it  to  the 
purposes  of  protection  for  which  it  is  designed*.     This  position  sometimes 
becomes  disturbed,  partly  by  a  derangement  in  the  vascular  bulb  of  the  hair 
from  whence  the  unctuous  matter  is  derived,  which  tends  to  make  the  sleek 
glossy  coat  of  the  healthy  horse  so  beautiful ;  and  in  a  greater  degree  from 
a  derangement  in  the  skin  itself,  originating  in  a  s}'mpathetic  communication 
between  it  and  the  alimentary  canal  (see  Hide-houndy  see  also  Physwlogtf 
of  the  Nerves).     In  the  cold  fit  of  fever,  or  under  the  action  of  accidental 
cold,  the  coat  will  also  stare  by  the  corrugating  influence  of  the  panniculus 
caniosus.     The  hair  is  kindly  allowed  to  sympathize  with  the  wants  of  the 
body  generally,  and  thus  it  is  given  thick  and  curled  in  cold  countries,  as  is 
witnessed  hi  the  Shetland  breeds.    It  also  alters  its  quantity  and  quality,  by 
this  sympathy,  to  the  varied  temperature  of  climates  alternately  hot  and 
cold.     In  the  Orkneys,  the  horses  retain  their  long  hair  all  the  year,  and 
English  horses  taken  there  do  the  same.     But  with  us,  as  that  portion  of 
the  hair  called  the  coat  is  deciduous,  and  falls  off  (that  on  the  mane,  tail, 
and  fetlocks,  is  permanent),  so  the  animal  is  seen  to  present  the  phenomena 
of  a  tine  short  coat  in  the  spring,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  winter  cover- 
ing.    As  autumn  approaches,  this  also  falls,  and  gives  place  to  a  longer, 
thicker,  and  warmer  expansion.  That  this  is  a  sympathetic  effect  between  the 
skin  and  constitution,  is  evident  from  what  takes  place  in  such  horses  as  are 
very  artificially  treated,  that  is,  by  being  constantly  immured  in  hot  stables : 
for  in  them,  as  the  change  of  temperature  between  winter  and  summer  is 
hardly  perceptible,  from  the  additional  heat  that  is  usually  given  the  stables 
at  tliis  time,  so,  the  constitution  not  wanting  any  increase  to  the  covering,  the 
summer  coat  either  remains,  or,  if  it  be  changed,  it  is  for  one  with  the  same 
length  of  hair.     Not  only  do  hot  stables  tend  to  prevent  a  long  coat  from 
forming,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  a  short  one,  but  most  stimulating  substances 
likewise  have  the  same  effect ;  from  which  it  appears  probable  that  any  thing 
which  increases  the  circulation  has  a  similar  tendency  :  hence  likewise  horses, 
after  strong  exercise,  shed  much  hair,  which  is  an  act  of  the  skin  to  prepare 
for  a  future  production ;  and,  aware  of  this,  idle  grooms  give  their  horses 
spice  and  other  stimulants  to  hasten  the  deciduous  change.     The  general 
growth  of  hair  appears  a  process  that  requires  considerable  powers  of  the 
constitution ;  thus  horses  at  the  time  of  moulting  are  usually  weak,  have  an 
increase  of  pulse,  dry  mouth,  and  other  slight  febrile  symptoms ;  which  ap- 
pearances are  particularly  observed  in  such  horses  as  are  very  artificially 

tweeii  the  colour  of  particular  parts  and  that  of  the  hair.     The  oycs,  hair,  and  skin,  arc 
usually  of  the  same  tint :  milk-white  horses  are  thus  often  wall-eyed. 

•  Parts  huhjected  to  much  disturbance  by  motion,  a.s  the  bendinj^  of  the  extremities, 
throat,  flank,  &c.  have  the  hair  irregularly  placed  and  wavy,  which  prevents  the  eflccts  of 
friction ;  we  thus  apply  the  crisped  fleece  of  the  sheep,  in  the  undressed  skin,  as  a  guard 
against  galling,  to  our  collars  and  cruppers.  The  hair  is  also  equally  irregular  in  its  dis- 
tribution, being  on  the  ex])Osed  portions  of  the  body  ver>'  dense,  but  under  the  belly,  the 
entrance  to  cavities,  and  around  the  lips,  nose,  &c.,  very  soft  and  fine.  A  singular  variety 
of  AtVioan  horse  is  enlirtly  uilhuut  hair:  Mr.  Sewell  saw  a  <«tufled  preparation  of  such  a 
one  at  Berlin. 
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treated  *•  As  the  hair  appears  to  be  a  production  of  the  true  skin  and  the 
cellular  web,  so,  if  by  any  means  these  become  wholly  destroyed,  the  hair  is 
not  reproduced ;  thus  in  blisters,  when  properly  applied,  the  cuticle  only  is 
raised :  but  if  the  blistering  matter  act  very  strongly,  and  the  cutis  be  de- 
stroyed, a  permanent  baldness  is  the  consequence. 

Two  varieties  of  hair  are  seen  on  the  horse,  which  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Percivall :  '  The  horse  is  clad  with  hair  of  two  kinds  or  qualities  ;  the 
one  is  that  fine  soft  material  which  clothes  the  body  generally,  and  which 
we  expressively  distinguish  by  the  term  coat ;  the  other,  vulgarly  known  as 
horse-hair,  is  of  a  coarser  and  stronger  nature,  is  confined  to  particular 
parts,  and  appears  to  have  been  added  rather  for  the  purposes  of  ornament 
and  defence  than  those  of  vesture  and  interception.' 

Tlie  Cuticle. 

Immediately  under  the  hair  is  a  firm  insensible  covering  to  the  true  skin, 
called  cuticle,  or  epidermis.  .  The  substance  of  the  cuticle  is  by  no  means 
equally  thick  in  every  part :  on  some  its  substance  is  considerable,  as  on  the 
back  and  extremities ;  and  on  others  it  is  very  thin,  as  over  the  lips,  &c.  It 
appears,  as  in  the  human,  to  be  much  increased  by  pressure  ;  hence  I  have 
found  it  of  astonishing  thickness  on  the  rumps  of  asses,  who  are  much  ex- 
posed to  be  beaten  on  that  part  Over  the  knees,  the  points  of  the  elbows, 
and  hocks,  it  becomes  likewise  much  increased  from  pressure,  and  it  is  also 
originally  given  thick  to  these  parts.  Within  the  fore  arm,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  cannon  behind,  it  produces  a  substance  not  unlike  horn, 
which  grows  to  a  considerable  length,  and  is  then  removed  in  scales  and 
reproduced.  The  colour  of  the  cuticle  is  the  same  in  every  horse,  let  his 
tints  or  markings  be  what  they  may ;  and  the  apparent  diversities  of  tone  it 
presents  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  parts  underneath.  The  cuticle  ad- 
heres to  the  cutis  or  true  skin  by  means  of  numerous  papillae,  which  run 
from  the  cutis  into  its  substance.  These  papillae  are  thought  to  be  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  which  is  modi- 
fied through  the  medium  of  this  substance.  The  cuticle  may  be  separated 
by  maceration  and  boiling  in  the  dead  subject ;  in  the  living,  by  frictions 
and  stimulants,  as  cantharides.  It  covers  the  skin  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, except  at  the  hoofs,  which  it  is  probable  are  themselves  only  a  species 
of  cuticle,  or  a  secretion  from  the  cutisf .  This  expansion  likewise  lines 
many  of  the  large  openings  made  through  the  skin  by  the  entrance  of  canals, 
as  the  mouth,  where  the  cuticular  lining  is  continued  into  the  oesophagus, 
and  even  over  the  first  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  cuticle  is  perforated 
by  the  sebaceous  ducts,  by  the  exhalent  vessels,  and  probably  by  the  ab- 
sorbents also|.     Through  the  exhalent  orifices,  the  insensible  perspiration 

*  Animals  who  lick  themselves  are  subject  to  have  collections  of  hair  in  the  form  of 
balls  within  their  stomachs :  sometimes  these  collections  have  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
especially  in  oxen,  as  to  incommode,  and  even  to  kill ;  they  are  said  to  be  particularly  fre- 
quent in  the  chamois  goat,  called  jEgagropilus ;  and  in  times  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance these  particularly  were  used  in  medicine  as  a  species  of  bezoar.  Some  hair  balls 
are  covered  with  a  thin  smooth  coat  or  shell,  of  which  kind  I  have  a  beautiful  specimen, 
correctly  spherical,  extracted  from  the  stomach  of  a  camel:  others  are  naked,  and  shew  the 
hairs  On  their  surface,  being  simply  connected  together  by  gluten.  Horses  are  but  little 
subject  to  these  hair  balls,  though  now  and  then  ^ey  do  exist  in  them  also. 

f  Insensible  as  is  the  cuticle,  it  is  convertible,  or  is  modified  into  the  diversities  of 
scales,  nails,  shells,  plates,  and  hoofs. 

X  Some  modern  physiologists  deny  the  power  of  absorption  to  the  cuticle,  affirming 
that  whatever  passes  through  it  enters  by  mere  imbibition. 
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passes  off;  and  through  the  sebaceous  ducts,  which  are  evident  to  the  nake<l 
eye,  the  cuticle  is  ftimished  with  an  unctuous  substance  which  keeps  it  sof) 
and  pliant,  and  which  gives  it  that  g^reasy  feel  we  are  accustomed  to.  Blis- 
ters applied,  irritate  and  inflame  the  true  skin,  and  occasion  so  great  a  de- 
posit of  serum  underneath,  that,  the  cuticle  being  no  longer  pervious,  the 
liquid  contents  present  themselves  in  snudl  bladders.  The  insensible  skin 
appears  formed  from  a  real  secretion  of  the  true  skin,  and  is  almost  endless 
in  its  reproduction,  forming  itself  anew  in  a  very  short  time  after  its  re- 
moval from  a  healthy  surface. 

The  corpus  mueosumy  or  rete  mucomm,  is  a  mucilaginous  substance 
placed  between  the  layers  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis,  the  structure  and  uses  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  found  to  be  difficult 
of  reproduction,  and  by  some  it  is  said  to  be  never  regenerated. 

The  cutiti  dermis^  or  true  skirij  is  a  very  general  and  highly  organised 
membrane,  whether  as  regards  its  vascularity,  sensibility,  or  the  intimate 
reticulation  of  its  fibres.  Its  density  of  structure  will  be  apparent  when  we 
view  it  as  leather.  It  is  not  equally  thick  in  every  part  of  the  body ;  but, 
like  the  cuticle,  is  most  dense  in  the  parts  most  exposed,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  extremities,  particularly  over  the  fetlocks,  knees,  and  hocks ;  as  well  as 
over  the  back,  belly,  and  some  parts  of  the  head :  it  is  also  much  more  loose 
and  flexible  in  some  parts  than  in  others,  to  admit  of  motion.  It  is  con- 
nected exteriorly  to  the  rete  mucosum  and  cuticle,  and  interiorly  to  the 
fleshy  pannicle  and  membrana  adiposa ;  and  wherever  it  is  so  connected  it 
is  more  loose :  in  some  parts  it  is  even  corrugated,  as  behind  the  fore  legs. 
Its  outer  surface  is  garnished  with  numerous  papillsp,  which  are  small  emi- 
nences extremely  sensible,  lying  under  the  cuticle,  and  received  into  its  de- 
pressions ;  and  wherever  the  skin  is  most  sensible,  these  papillas  are  found 
most  numerous  and  extensive.  The  cutis,  like  the  cuticle,  is  perforated  by 
numerous  openings,  which  are  the  exhalent  and  inhalent  orifices ;  and  by  the 
ducts  of  its  sebaceous  glands,  which  are  in  greater  plenty  in  some  parts  than 
in  others ;  as  in  the  nose,  ears,  and  parts  of  greneration,  as  well  as  in  parts 
subjected  to  friction*.  The  cutis  is  elastic,  as  we  know  by  the  effects  of  preg- 
nancy, in  which  it  becomes  greatly  extended,  vet  soon  recovers  its  former 
dimensions.  The  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents  of  the  cutis  are  as 
abundant  as  its  highly  organised  structure  would  give  us  reason  to  expect. 

Seme  of  Touch, 

This  tense  is  principally  operated  by  means  of  the  skin,  which  is  univfrmliy  affected  by 
nlany  external  circumstances,  as  those  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture.  But  it  \h 
by  some  particular  parts,  as  the  muszle  or  extremities  of  the  lips,  and  by  the  toes,  that 
quadrupeds  attempt  to  distinguish  objects  from  each  otiier  particularly ;  and  in  these  it  ih 
observed,  that  the  cutaneous  nerres  are  more  numerous,  and  the  cuticle  thinner.  The 
iiritability  of  the  skin  is  frequently  very  great :  that  mixed  sensation  between  pain  ami 
pleasure  called  tickling  is  an  instance  of  its  susceptibility  under  taction,  and  which  wsm 
probably  given  to  warn  the  animal  of  approaching  danger,  as  the  attacks  of  insects,  &c. 

*  Mallendert  and  sellenders  appear  to  arise  from  a  diseased  increase  or  alteration  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  within  the  bendings  of  the  knee  and  hock ;  and  as  these  follicular 
openings  are  very  numerous  in  the  heels,  so  cracks,  scabs,  and  grease  are  referrible  to 
the  same  cause.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  varieK 
mocording  to  the  necessitiea  of  the  part  frumishingit;  thus  it  is  ceruminous  in  the  ears, 
semi-ceruminous  in  the  glans  penis,  and  unctuous  over  the  cuticular  surfaces. 
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Adipose  Membrane  and  FaU 

The  adipose^  membrane  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  of  most 
animals ;  but  like  the  panniculus  camosus,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete covering  or  investment,  since  many  parts  are  without  it,  as  the  eyelids^ 
ears,  sheath,  some  parts  of  the  extremities,  &c«  It  appears  composed  of  a 
number  of  membranous  laminsB,  so  disposed  as  to  form  themselves  into  ceUs, 
neither  the  number  nor  the  size  of  which  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
body.  In  the  mesentery,  omentum,  and  about  the  kidneys,  they  are  large 
and  numerous,  and  their  contained  matter  is  of  a  more  solid  consistence :  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  these  cells  are  smaller,  and  in  the  bones,  where  their 
contents  are  nearly  fluid,  they  are  very  snudL  The  adipose  cells  do  not  ap- 
pear to  conununicate,  or  the  fat  would  gravitate ;  which  forms  a  very  essen- 
tial difference  between  this  substance  and  the  general  connecting  cellular 
membrane.  It  is  vascular,  and  has  nerves  and  absorbents,  and  is  likewise 
subject  to  the  diseases  attendant  on  vascularity,  as  inflammation  and  abscess. 

The^a^  is  an  unctuous  juice  that  is  secreted  or  poured  into  the  cells  of 
Uie  adipose  membrane,  at  first  in  a  fluid  form,  from  which  it  gradually  be- 
comes of  a  firmer  consistence.  It  appears  in  g^reater  quantity  in  some  parts 
€i  the  body  than  in  others,  forming  in  the  abdomen  suet  or  lard,  while  that 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  within  the  bones,  is  semi-oleaginous. 
Different  animals  have  their  adeps  of  different  degrees  of  firmness,  from  the 
firm  suet  of  the  ox,  and  the  tallow  of  the  sheep,  to  the  soft  lard  of  the  hog : 
that  of  the  horse  is  of  a  mixed  degree  of  consistence. 

The  utei  of  thii  substance  appear  to  be  several :  it  may  be  considered  as  a  guard  to 
parts,  and  its  distribution  strengtnens  this  opinion  :  hence  it  is  found  covering  the  nerves 
and  bloodvessels,  especially  such  as  are  in  tjie  neighbourhood  of  hard  parts,  and  liable  to 
pressure.  It  fills  up  most  interstices,  and  thus  adds  much  to  beauty :  this  is  instanced 
m  the  eye-pits,  which  in  young  horses  are  filled  up  with  this  substance :  it  is  useful  also 
in  lessening  that  irritability  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  so  remarkable  in  yoimg  animals ; 
and  for  which  reason  we  find  most  of  the  adeps  in  early  life  distributed  exteriorly,  while 
that  of  older  subjects  is  placed  mostly  within  the  cavities  of  the  body.  In  quadrupeds 
of  all  ages,  the  omentum  is  very  plentifully  supplied  with  it,  but  in  some  more  than  in 
others ;  m  the  horse  it  is  proportionally  small ;  and  the  quantity  of  abdominal  fat  gene- 
ratty  is  in  him  very  limited,  as  it  is  in  most  animals  destined  for  extraordinary  speed. 
Even  the  kidneys  of  the  horse,  usually  so  imbedded  by  adeps,  are  in  him  but  sparingly 
furnished.  In  well  fed  animals  the  fat  fills  up  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  and  is  placed 
in  the  cancelli  of  bones,  where  it  is  termed  marrow.  The  most  important  of  the  uses  of 
the  fat  to  animals,  however,  is  to  form  a  dep6t  for  the  support  of  the  constitution  under 
the  accidental  want  of  nourishment :  hence  much  fiitig^e  produces  a  rapid  absorption  of 
it  It  is  firom  this  cause  that  animals  who  fast  long,  firom  the  highest  state  of  obesity 
become  wholly  lean  and  impoverished ;  and  thus  tbe  hybemating  bear,  who  enters  his 
wintry  habitation  surrounded  with  an  immense  quantity  of  adeps,  leaves  it  in  the  spring 
greatly  emaciated,  having  been  supported  during  his  torpidity  by  the  absorption  of  this 
large  portion  of  animal  oil,  and  not,  as  is  vulg^ly  supposed,  by  sucking  his  paws,  which 
probably  are  only  wrapped  aroimd  his  nose,  but  never  enter  his  mouth.  Animals  living 
a  life  of  rest  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  form  this  fluid,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree ;  far, 
in  addition  to  inaction,  there  must  be  present  a  certain  disposition  of  constitution.  A 
particular  form  of  body  is  favourable  to  ita  accumulation,  of  which  the  circular  carcass,  as 
afibrding  the  most  room  for  chylification,  is  the  best  example.  A  superabundant  quan- 
tity of  food  beyond  the  waste  of  the  constitution  is  converted  into  this  oil :  hence  fhll- 
fed  animals  are  prone  to  become  fat. 

Cellular  Membrane. 

This  expansion,  and  the  former,  are  probably  but  modifications  of  each 
other,  and  form  the  innermost  layer  of  the  integumental  coverings  of  almost 
every  part  of  the  body.     Like  the  adipose  Mrasbtaiie,  it  is  cell«lar»  but  its 
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cells  freely  communicate  with  each  other  throughout  the  whole  body ;  as 
we  see  in  the  practice  of  butchers,  who  blow  up  the  newly  killed  calf  from 
any  one  point,  until  not  only  the  surface,  but  even  the  viscera,  become  dis  • 
tended  by  the  air.  This  cellular  structure  is  exemplified,  likewise,  by  the 
emphysematous  distention  which  follows  wounds  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the 
more  partial  ones,  from  punctures  of  the  hock  and  elbow ;  from  which  latter 
cases  we  learn  that  these  cells  have  a  disposition  to  absorb  air  also.  Cellu- 
lar membrane  is,  probably,  a  more  general  substance  than  is  supposed,  and 
even  ligaments  may  be  but  a  modification  of  it  with  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  fibres ;  nor  are  aponeuroses,  or  tendons,  very  dissimilar.  We  already 
know  that  it  exists  in  different  quantities,  and  in  various  forms  in  different 
parts :  in  some  it  is  strong  and  dense,  taking  on  the  appearance  of  ligaments ; 
in  others,  it  consists  of  the  finest  laminae*.  It  is  the  general  connecting  me- 
dium between  parts ;  it  unites  the  skin  to  the  body ;  it  enters  into  the  inter- 
stices of  muscles,  and  is  likewise  interposed  between  the  various  expansions 
of  which  parts  are  made  up  ;  it  connects  filamentary  substances,  and  holds 
together  the  granulated :  it  is  also  vascular  and  elastic.  Anasarca  has  its 
seat  within  its  cells ;  and  it  is  probable  that  to  some  alteration  in  its  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  to  sympathetic  influence  on  the  pannicle,  that  w^e  may  often 
attribute  obstinate  cases  of  what  is  termed  hide-bound.  It  is  the  very  seat 
of  abscess. 

Subcutaneous  Muscles*  of  the  Integuments, 

Providence  having  denied  hands  to  quadrupeds,  has  given  them,  in  lieu, 
three  pairs  of  cutaneous  muscles,  which  having  a  cellular  attachment  to  the 
integuments,  and  being  extended  nearly  over  the  whole  body,  enables  them 
to  corrugate  the  skin,  and  thus  to  shake  off  dust,  prevent  the  attack  of 
noxious  insects,  and  perform  other  purposes  necessary  for  their  ease  and 
convenience :  a  general  subcutaneous  muscular  expansion  is  therefore  found 
only  in  quadrupeds,  and  not  in  the  whole  of  them.  In  different  tribes  it  has 
different  attachments,  and  consequently  its  actions  and  powers  become  varied 
also.  In  the  horse  and  all  the  mammalia  with  short  hair,  it  is,  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  attachments,  capable  of  very  powerful  and  diffused  operations. 
Its  centres  are  usually  muscular,  and  its  terminal  attachments  often  aponeu- 
rotic, ending  sometimes  into  other  muscles  or  their  fascias ;  by  which,  as 
either  or  any  of  these  become  the  fixed  point  or  points,  the  action  of  the 
whole  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  either  partially  or  totally.  It  acts  to 
greatest  advantage  when  the  horse  is  at  rest,  because  the  various  attach- 
ments are  then  fixed:  considering  this  fleshy  expansion,  therefore,  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  integumental  covering,  I  am  warranted  in  removing  it  from  the 
Myology,  conceiving  that  it  will  best  elucidate  its  functions  to  describe  it  here 
under  the  division  of  its  parts,  the  subcutaneous  muscles  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  body.  On  the  head  and  face  this  muscular  expansion  will  be  found 
thin,  but  strong  (one  side  only  will  be  described  throughout);  extending 
from  the  poll  over  the  cheek  and  parotid  vicinage,  when,  adhering  very 
strongly  to  the  zygomatic  crest,  it  stretches  itself  downwards  to  the  lips,  and 
loses  itself  in  the  labial  integuments.     On  the  neck  it  is  evidently  half  mus- 

•  In  the  earlier  editions,  this  appendap^e  to  the  common  intej^iimcntR  had  only  that 
portion  of  it  described  in  this  place  wliich  has  been  long  known  as  the  pamiicirhis  carno- 
tUM;  but  aa  it  is  evident  that,  if  it  be  proper  to  describe  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  in- 
te^punents  of  the  body  here,  it  must  be  equally  so  to  introduce  those  which  operate  on  the 
■kin  of  the  neck  and  head  in  the  same,  so  I  shall  follow  that  course  in  this  edition. 
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cular  and  half  aponeurotic,  extending  from  the  forehead  along  the  crest 
over  the  whole  cervical  surface,  connecting  itself  with  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  hy  tendinous  fihres,  and  more  intimately  and  generally  with  the  cervi- 
cal integuments. 

The  subcutaneous  fleshy  pannicle  (panniculus  carnosus)  of  the  body 
extends  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  scapula  upwards,  to  unite  with  the 
cervical  portion,  and  downwards  to  where  its  fleshy  portion  terminates  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ann  ;  but  is  mediately  continued  lower  by  a  union  of 
its  aponeurotic  expansion,  which,  uniting  with  the  aponeurosis  extending 
over  the  cannon,  carries  the  corrugating  action  thus  far.  In  proceeding  over 
the  sides  of  the  trunk,  it  may  be  said  to  be  truly  fleshy  ;  but  the  attachments 
it  sends  upwards  to  the  spine  are  most  of  them  semi-tendinous,  as  those  it 
sends  downwards  to  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen  are  principally  aponeu- 
rotic In  the  region  of  the  flank  it  radiates,  as  it  were,  but  is  nevertheless 
continued  inferiorly  and  posteriorly  by  a  strong  aponeurotic  expansion  into 
the  groin,  partly  covering  the  penis,  and  is  then  continued  inwards,  to  unite 
with  the  fascia  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  :  externally  it  proceeds,  but  much 
stronger,  in  an  aponeurotic  expansion,  over  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  blend- 
ing with  the  fascia  of  the  fascia  lata.  — The  fleshy  pannicle  is  very  plentifully 
supplied  throughout  with  nerves,  distributed  to  it  in  very  considerable 
branches,  and  many  of  which  penetrate  it  to  enter  the  skin.  A  very  large 
nervous  bundle  enters  it  from  under  the  shoulder,  and  it  receives  one  or 
more  twigs  from  between  each  rib  in  its  whole  course  :  it  is  likewise  as  well 
supplied  with  bloodvessels  from  the  intercostals  and  neighbouring  parts.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  evident  that  its  irritability  is  great,  and  its  general  living 
powers  very  considerable;  circumstances  very  favourable  to  its  functional 
purposes,  of  being  a  constrictor  to  the  skin  of  almost  every  part  of  the  body, 
shaking  and  corrugating  it  in  any  and  every  direction. 

ANATOMY    OF     THE    HEAD. 

Of  the  Head  generally* 

The  parts  forming  the  head  are  considered  as  external  and  internal.  The 
external  parts  are  the  hair,  the  common  integuments,  the  muscles,  the  glands, 
the  external  parts  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  periosteum,  pericranium,  and 
the  bones  by  which  these  parts  are  supported.  The  internal  parts  are  the 
brain  and  its  appendages  ;  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  organs  of  sense,  with 
the  cavities  attached  thereto.  Some  of  these  have  been  already  considered 
in  their  proper  places  ;  such  as  have  not,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe. 

The  Ear. 

The  ears  are  formed  of  an  inner  and  outer  part.  The  internal  parts  do 
not  very  materially  differ  in  different  quadrupeds  of  the  higher  orders,  nor 
from  the  human ;  but  the  form  of  the  outer  ear  is  very  wisely  adapted  to  the 
various  habits  and  manners  of  the  animal  on  which  it  is  placed.  The  exte^*nal 
ear  in  the  horse  presents  a  truncated  one,  obliquely  severed,  of  much  elegance 
in  appearance,  and  most  advantageously  formed  to  take  in  a  vast  number  of 
sonorous  waves  or  rays  of  sound  ;  it  is  singularly  mobile  ♦,  and  easily  directed 

•  The  mobility  of  the  external  ear  is  well  displayed  in  the  horse,  where  this  organ  is  in 
almost  constant  motion ;  and  it  appears  nearly  the  only  double  organ  of  sense  that  is 
equally  facile  in  applying  one  only  at  pleasure  to  a  functional  purpose  :  the  horse  is  most 
frequently  seen  with  one  ear  directed  forward  and  the  other  backward.     In  the  predacious 
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towards  the  quarter  from  whence  sound  proceeds.  The  hair,  which  garnishes 
the  tube  internally,  is  long  and  fine,  and  guards  it  from  the  effects  of  wet, 
cold,  and  the  attack  of  insects ;  hence  the  clipping  of  this  close,  as  is  usually 
done,  may  prove  in  some  cases  very  prejudicial :  this  surface  is  also  furnished, 
in  addition  to  the  general  sebaceous  glands,  with  a  peculiar  and  larger  kind, 
called  ceruminous,  which  secrete  a  bitter  whitish  substance,  intended  pro- 
bably to  prove  noxious  to  insects.  The  motions  of  the  ear  are  effected  by 
•evend  appropriate  muscles*.  Its  cartifages  are  three ;  the  concha,  the  in- 
ternal, and  the  anterior.  The  concha^  or  principal  cartilage,  is  that  conical 
body  which  gives  to  the  ear  its  figure ;  it  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  muscles 
externally,  and  internally  by  cuticular  folds  which  form  longitudinal  emi- 
nences and  depressions  throughout  the  extent  of  the  cavity.  This  cartilage 
is  fixed  to  the  petrous  process  of  the  temporal  bone  by  means  of  two  appen- 
dides,  and  is  farther  maintained  in  this  situation  by  ligamentous  attachment. 
Within  this,  and  leading  to  the  auditif  canal,  is  the  annular  cartilage,  a 
small  moveable  portion,  whereby  the  external  cavity  is  rendered  more  tor- 
tuous. The  anterior  cartilage  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of 
the  concha ;  it  is  irregularly  triangular,  and  has  a  ligamentary  expansion  in- 
•erted  into  the  parietal  bone,  upon  which  it  moves  freely.  The  meatus  au- 
diioriut  externus  is  in  part  bony,  and  in  part  cartilaginous  ;  and  very  tor- 
tuous, whereby  its  surface  is  much  increased :  it  enters  the  bony  canal  in 
the  petrous  part  of  the  os  temporis,  whose  extremity  is  furnished  with  a  car- 
tilaginous appendage.  The  tnembrana  tympani  is  the  covering  of  a  cavity 
ealled  the  drum  of  the  ear,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that  instru- 
ment, over  which  this  delicate  membrane  is  expanded,  and  by  which  the  inner 
if  separated  from  the  outer  cavity.  The  tympanum,  it  is  supposed,  has  little 
muscles,  giving  it  by  their  contractions  different  degrees  of  tensity,  and  which 
thereby  fit  it  to  receive  the  impressions  of  the  air.  The  tympanum  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  internal  cavity  of  the  ear,  being  irregularly  spherical,  and  pre- 
senting several  prominences  and  subordinate  cavities.  It  contains  likewise 
four  small  bones,  which  are  named,  according  to  their  supposed  resemblances, 
incus,  malleus,  stapes,  and  orbicularis ;  by  whose  movements  it  is  conjectured 
the  impressions  received  by  the  membrana  tympani  are  regulated,  and  receive 
modifications  from  the  cochlea  and  more  interior  parts.  These  bones  are 
moved  by  three  muscles,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  malleus,  and  one  to  the 
stapes.  The  internal  ear  presents  several  openings  ;  as  those  of  the  mastoid 
cells,  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  communication  between  the  cavity  and  the 
labyrinth  called  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  mastoid  cells  are  small  irregular 
cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  mastoid  processes,  lined  by  a  fine  membrane, 
and  communicating  with  each  other,  having  a  common  entrance  near  the 
Eustachian  canal.  The  Eustachian  tube  ia  an  opening  at  .the  upper  and  an- 
terior edge  of  the  hollow  of  the  tympanum,  forming  a  duct  which  is  in  part 
bony,  and  in  part  cartilaginous ;  extending  from  the  tympanum  to  a  great 

tribes,  the  ears  are  so  formed  as  to  have  their  general  aspect  forward,  as  in  the  fox,  &c. ; 
in  the  graminiyorous  and  timid,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  directed  backward.  The  one 
looks  and  listens  before  him  for  prey,  the  other  hearkens  to  &ncied  pursuit  of  enemies  from 
behind. 

*  Instead  of  the  numerical  division  after  Bourgelat,  Girard  has  named  these  muscles 
according  to  Htuation,  Mr.  Percivall  divides  them  into  four  classes :  attollentes ;  mu8culi 
proprii  concha ;  retrahentes;  abducentes.  Three  pairs  of  attollentet  erect  or  cock  the  ears ; 
the  first  approximate,  the  second  depress,  and  the  third  elevate  them.  Of  the  two,  mus, 
prop,  concha,  the  first  asaists  in  the  elevation,  and  the  second  will  direct  it  backward.  The 
niea  of  the  retractor  and  abductor  pairs  are  indicated  by  their  names. 
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membranous  cavity  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  fossa  (see  d^  fig.  1, 
plate  III). 

The  Eustachian  cavity  is  this  large  membranous  sac,  whose  use  is  not 
known* ;  and  whose  size  and  appearance  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  part 
of  the  same  name  in  the  human,  which  in  him  is  nothing  more  than  the 
cartilaginous  enlargement  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
equally  considerable  in  other  quadrupeds  :  but  in  the  horse  it  forms  a  very 
large  cavity,  one  proper  to  each  side  of  the  head ;  the  two  being  opposed  to 
each  other,  but  with  some  intermediate  space  between.  Each  is  closed  by 
a  septum  which  separates  it  from  the  pharynx,  by  the  removal  of  either 
of  which  the  cavity  is  brought  to  view ;  when  within  may  be  seen  a  part 
of  the  08  byoides,  a  lingual  branch  of  nerves,  the  trunk  of  the  carotid,  and 
&e  continuation  of  the  jugular ;  all  of  them  passing  up  its  outer  surface 
(vide  plate  III). 

T\ie  fenestra  ovalis  is  usually  considered  as  another  opening  of  the  tym- 
panum, although  it  is  little  more  than  a  hole  of  commimication  between  the 
tympanum  and  the  labyrinth.  The  fenestra  rotunda  is  situated  inferiorly 
to  this,  and  is  the  entrance  to  a  particular  duct  in  the  labyrinth.  The  vestt- 
hule  is  a  cavity  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  immediately 
beyond  the  tympanum ;  and  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  the  common  opening  to 
them.  The  semicircular  canals  are  three  bony  furrows  which  communi- 
cate with  the  vestibule  ;  and  the  cochlea  is  a  double  spiral  canal,  within  the 
pars  petrosa,  opening  also  into  the  vestibule.  These  spiral  convoluted  canals, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  lamen  of  fine  membrane,  are  filled  with  a  thin 
fluid,  to  perfect  the  undulations  communicated  by  the  drum.  The  nerves  of 
the  inner  and  outer  ear  are  principally  furnished  from  the  seventh  pair. 
(See  Neurology.)  Blood  is  furnished  to  the  organ,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, by  means  of  the  carotids  and  vertebrals  ;  which  blood  is  returned  by 
the  jugulars.     (See  Angiology.) 

Sense  of  Hearing. 

The  collision  of  elastic  bodies  produces  phenomena  which  are  called  sounds ;  and  thus 
a  tremulous  motion  communicated  to  the  surrounding  medium  extends  in  all  directions, 
and  at  length  reaches  the  external  ear ;  whose  form  is  admirably  adapted  to  receive  a 
large  portion  of  these  sonorous  waves,  which  are  then  rellected  from  the  cartilaginous 
sides  of  the  concha,  till  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  outer  ear.  Becoming  impinged  on 
the  membrani  tympani,  or  ear-drum,  they  force  it  into  similar  oscillations  ;  which  being 
communicated  to  the  fluids  in  the  spiral  channels  of  the  inner  ear,  finally  act  on  the  acutely 
sensible  eirpansion  of  the  auditory  nerve*,  and  produce  those  sensations  we  call  hearing. 
The  student  may  find  a  most  correct  anatomical  detail  and  instructive  figure  of  the  in- 
ternal ear  in  No.  3  of  the  Farmers*  Series,  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

•  It  has  been  suggested,  that  this  hollow  is  probably  intended  as  an  assistant  to  the 
action  of  neighing  in  horses  and  braying  in  asses :  but  as  each  has  a  menabrane  by  which 
it  is  shut  out  from  immediate  connexion  with  the  larynx  and  pharjmx,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear easy  to  conceive  how  it  can  influence  these  sounds,  unless  by  the  oscillations  of  the 
membrane  itself.  Bourgelat  speaks  of  it  as  a  cavity  open  with  the  pharynx  ;  but  I  have 
always  found  it,  as  I  have  said,  separated  by  a  fine  membrane :  perhaps,  in  the  uaual  mode 
of  examining  it,  this  membrane  has  been  torn  through.  From  analogy,  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  it  connected,  as  in  man,  with  the  sense  of  hearing. 

•  It  may  b«  observed  that  ther*  i»  a  cooBtderable  similarity  between  the  tensea  of  bearing  and  touch, 
which  both  take  cognisance  of  bodies  by  their  mechanical  properties  ;  whereas  the  senses  of  smelllnf 
and  »f  taste  are  operated  on  by  the  chemical  properties  of  the  bodies  examined.  The  sense  of  Tislon 
appears  to  be  compounded  of  both  these :  the  forms  of  bodies  are  submHted  to  oar  vision  by  their  m«- 
ebanical  admeasurement ;  but  their  colours  are  taken  cognlsaaae  of  by  some  chemical  action  of  Uglit 
on  the  bodies  viewed. 
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The  Eye, 

The  phenomena  of  vision  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious  in 
every  age,  and  the  structure  of  the  organ  by  which  these  are  brought  about 
has  occupied  the  anatomists  of  ever}'  country'.  It  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate the  organ  of  sense,  as  a  whole,  without  being  struck  with  admiration, 
that  the  same  substance,  the  brain,  should,  by  modifications  not  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  minutest  examination,  produce  such  varied  results  as  are 
brought  about  by  the  nervous  messengers  which  funiish  them  with  their 
different  sensibilities.  The  eyes  of  the  horse  are  not  situated,  as  in  the 
human,  directly  in  front  of  the  face,  but  have  a  more  lateral  aspect^  to  in- 
crease his  field  of  view :  each  may  be  divided  into  ocular  appendages, 
and  the  eye  itself.  The  eye-ball  is  situated  in  a  funnel-shaped  cavity, 
formed  by  the  concurrence  of  several  bones,  called  the  optic  orbit.  (See 
Osteology.)  Within  this  socket,  the  globe,  surrounded  by  its  moving  agents 
or  muscles,  rests  on  a  quantity  of  fatty  gelatinous  matter,  serving  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  friction* ;  while  the  optic  orbits  themselves  are  lined  by  a 
periosteum  furnished  by  the  dura  mater. 

The  Coats  of  the  Eye, — The  conjunctiva  is  a  fine  delicate  and  transpa- 
rent membrane  which  lines  the  internal  superfices  of  each  eyelid,  and  is  re- 
flected from  thence  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  :  being 
thus  reflected,  freedom  of  motion  is  allowed,  yet  the  eye  is  amply  secured 
within  the  orbit,  and  the  entrance  of  any  foreign  substance  beyond  the  dupli- 
cature  completely  prevented.  The  conjunctive  coat,  where  it  is  opposed  t^ 
the  pupil,  is  transparent,  to  admit  of  the  visual  rays ;  and  here,  therefore, 
although  it  be  not  entirely  deprived  of  vascularity,  it  does  not  admit  of  any 
other  than  the  colourless  parts  of  the  blood.  That  portion  which  lines  the 
eyelids,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  highly  vascular,  does  receive  red  blood,  and 
forms  a  secreting  surface  for  the  mucus  furnished  to  defend  these  parts  from 
the  irritation  of  the  tears. 

The  sclerotica  is  the  outermost  of  the  more  complete  investments  of  the 
eye,  and  is  likewise  the  thickest  and  strongest,  forming  all  the  posterior 
and  larger  part  of  the  globe ;  the  remainder  and  smaller  portion  of  the 
sphere  being  formed  of  the  cornea,  and  which  has  been  thought  to  be  only 
a  continuation  of  the  sclerotic  expansion  in  a  transparent  form,  thus  giving 
rise  to  the  terms  of  transparent  and  opaque  corneas :  this  coat  is  but  little 
vascular  or  sensible,  and  hence  not  much  subjected  to  disease.  The  cornea 
inansparenst  diaphanous  as  it  is,  is  yet  laminated,  as  may  be  seen  by  either 
boiling  or  submitting  it  to  putrefaction.  As  a  tunic,  it  extends  over  the 
anterior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye ;  forming  in  itself  the  segment  of  a 
sphere,  distinct  from  that  portion  of  which  the  posterior  ])art  of  the  globe  is 
formed :  appearing  thus  like  a  segmental  portion  of  a  small  sphere,  adapted 
to  the  segment  of  a  larger  one ;  or  as  though  a  large  cup  existed  posteriorly, 
having  a  smaller  cup  applied  to  its  margin  anteriorly.  The  convexity  varies 
much  in  different  subjects,  by  which  the  focal  distance  is  adapted  to  the 
viewing  of  near  or  more  distant  objects,  according  to  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  animal.  In  man,  the  focal  distance  of  thd  eye  is  less  than  a  foot,  and 
thus  his  cornea  is  considerably  more  convex.    But  the  horse  has  to  see  objects 

*  It  is  the  absorption  of  this  adipose  substance  by  age  which  gives  to  the  eyes  of  old 
horses  their  sunken  and  retracted  appearances,  and  also  that  depth  of  cavity  in  the  pits 
over  thcni. 
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from  his  eye  to  the  ground,  where  the  substances  he  most  usually  studies 
are  placed ;  in  him,  therefore,  the  convexity  is  less,  and  the  focal  distance  of 
his  eye  is  probably  some  feet.  The  cornea  is  in  different  animals  of  different 
shapes,  but  in  all  is  adapted  to  their  various  habits  and  manners :  in  the 
human,  it  is  circular  and  small;  while  in  the  horse,  very  little  of  the  opaque 
part,  or  white  of  the  eye,  is  exposed ;  but  a  very  large  surface  of  ti*ansparent 
matter  of  a  horizontal  oblong  shape  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  rays, 
by  which  means  vision  is  rendered  very  perfect  in  him*. 

The  Internal  Expansions* — The  iris  is  described  by  some  anatomists  as 
a  muscular  apparatus  designed  to  regulate  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye,  by 
directing  the  rays  through  particular  portions  of  the  crystalline  lens ;  which 
it  is  enabled  to  do  by  an  orbicular  and  a  radiated  plan  of  fibres,  whose  ac- 
tion contracts  or  dilates  it  at  pleasure.  This  moveable  curtain  is  situated 
within  the  cavity  of  the  globe,  immediately  under  the  cornea,  to  which  it 
corresponds  in  shape  in  all  animals,  being  in  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  ox 
and  sheep,  of  an  horizontal  oblong;  by  these  means  objects  on  each  side 
can  be  distinguished,  which  are  such  as  they  most  wish  to  observe ;  and 
thus  they  are  not  only  enabled  to  see  their  food,  but  also  to  avoid  their  ene- 
mies; which  are  not  likely  to  attack  them  from  above  or  below,  but  on  a 
level  with  themselves.  In  man,  the  direction  of  the  iris  is  circular ;  for  his 
habits  and  manners  require,  and  his  intelligence  leads  him,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  objects  in  every  direction.  The  colour  of  the  eye  depends  on 
the  iris  ;  thus  the  human  eye  is  commonly  grey,  black,  or  blue :  in  the  horse 
it  is  usually  brown,  but  now  and  then  white,  when  the  animal  is  said  to  be 
waH-eyed.  The  space  between  the  inner  circumference  of  the  iris  is  usually 
termed  the  uvea^  or  pupil ;  the  size  of  which  necessarily  increases  or  de- 
creases as  the  iris  contracts  or  dilates.  The  colour  of  the  pupil  is  de- 
pendent, in  a  degree,  on  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  eye  and  the  transparency 
of  its  humours,  but  in  a  degree  only  ;  for  the  pupil  of  the  horse  always  in- 
clines to  a  uniform  greyish  tint,  though  the  substance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  may  be  of  very  different  shades.  At  the  margin  of  the  iris  are  seen 
some  little  globular  bodies  or  bags  covered  with  a  black  pigment,  usually 
attached  to  the  upper  margin  only  ;  and  when  any  do  exist  on  the  lower,  they 
are  always  small :  these  bodies  appear  designed  to  stifle  a  portion  of  the  rays ; 
and  which,  in  a  contracted  state  of  the  iris,  when  the  pupil  almost  forms  a 
circle,  they  are  able  to  do  by  so  filling  up  the  remaining  opening  as  to  admit 
but  little  light.  The  iris,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  is  a  very  important  part, 
for  by  its  actions  vision  is  in  a  great  degree  regulated.  The  choroides  is  a 
vascular  expansion  spread  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  sclerotic  coat : 
the  ciliary  processes  are  plaits  or  folds  of  it,  spread  on  the  anterior  and  outer 

•  The  corneous  co.it,  so  called,  is  any  thing  hut  homy :  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  equally 
sensible  and  vascular;  and  although,  in  a  natural  state,  it  admits  only  the  colourless  parts 
of  the  blood,  yet  under  inflanmiatiou,  when  the  diameter  oi'iU.  vessels  beconies  increased, 
the  red  particles  are  seen  circulating  through  it;  and  which  equally  proves  its  vascularity, 
and  accounts  for  its  tendency  to  disease.  For  a  long  time  this  was  disputed,  and  the  cor- 
nea was  considered  to  be  merely  cuticular,  and,  as  such,  all  its  diseases  were  treated  me- 
chanically :  from  whence  sprang  the  ancient  empirical  ad  travelling  oculists ;  who,  in 
cases  of  opacity  of  this  substance,  introduced  powdered  glass  within  the  eyelids  ;  or  made 
use  of  other  means  to  rub  or  scmtr  away  the  opaque  part  by  mechanical  friction  :  but  we  now 
know  it  to  be  organized,  and  possessed  of  considerable  living  powers,  whereby  it  exhibits 
the  various  phenomena  of  other  parts.  It  inflames,  it  deposits  co.igulable  lymph,  and  it 
takes  it  up  again  ;  or  it  suppurates,  ulcerates,  and  afterwards  reunites.  I  have  seen  in  an 
ox  a  large  fungous  excrescence  arising  from  the  very  centre  of  the  transparent  cornea,  and 
which  communicated  directly  with  no  other  part 
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portions  of  the  crystalline  lens  ;  as  a  part  of  its  connexion  to  the  sclerotica 
is  termed  the  ciliary  ligament  The  pigment*  is  a  black  mucus  spread 
over  the  tapetum,  and  extending  over  the  internal  layer  of  the  choroides. 
The  tapetum  is  a  variegated  expansion  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  choroid 
coat,  over  which  the  pigment  is  spread,  designed,  apparently,  for  important 
purposes ;  for  it  is  observed  that  the  lighter  the  colour  of  the  tapetum  is,  the 
better  the  animal  can  see  at  night ;  that  is,  a  less  quantity  of  perceptible  rays 
are  necessary  to  distinct  vision  in  some  animals  than  in  others  in  whom  this 
expansion  is  darker. 

The  Retina, — The  last  and  most  important  expansion  of  the  eye  is  the 
retina,  so  called  from  its  supposed  net  like  structure :  it  appears  to  be  an 
exquisitely  fine  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  enters 
the  orbit  at  its  posterior  surface,  not  altogether  centrally :  it  pierces  the 
sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  a  little  to  one  side,  and,  spreading  itself  over  the 
internal  surface  of  the  globe,  terminates  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
ciliary  circle  ;  by  this  means  reaching  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  any  rays  to 
produce  distinct  vision  :  for,  as  well  known,  it  is  pnly  where  this  expansion 
exists  that  the  eye  is  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  light,  or  that  it  can 
take  visual  cognizance  of  objects. 

The  Humours  of  the  Eife, — The  vitreous  humour  is  of  a  jelly-like  form 
and  consistence,  and  fills  all  its  globe,  except  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
aqueous  humour  and  the  crystalline  lens ;  corresponding  in  extent  to  the 
expansion  of  the  retina,  and  thus  occupying  the  posterior  part  of  the  space, 
as  the  aqueous  fills  up  the  anterior,  with  the  crystalline  lodged  between  them. 
It  is  placed  in  a  capsule,  the  tunica  vitrea,  and  appears  to  be  in  greater 
quantity,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  eye,  in  the  horse  than  in  man,  and 
consequently  the  aqueous  humour  is  less.  The  crystalline  humour  forms 
a  lenticular  body  of  a  tolerably  firm  consistence,  and  is  therefore  more  pro- 
perly termed  the  crystalline  lens.  It  is  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
through  this  substance  that  vision  is  brought  about ;  and  hence  different 
animals  have  it  of  different  figures  :  in  the  horse  it  is  more  spherical  than 
in  man,  being  in  the  latter  as  1  to  ^ ;  in  the  horse  as  2  to  3 ;  and  in  the 
ox  as  5  to  8 :  in  fishes  it  is  still  more  perfectly  globular.  Its  consistence 
is  not  equal  throughout,  but  is  more  intense  towards  its  centre,  by  which  the 
▼isual  rays  are  refracted  in  a  gpreater  degree,  and  receive  the  image  of  ob- 
jects near  at  hand  :  the  less  central  parts  being  of  a  much  thinner  consist- 
ence, refract  less,  and  are  therefore  better  adapted  to  receive  those  more 

*  The  pif^mcnt  is  generally  black  in  man,  but  is  of  varied  hues  in  different  animals ; 
and  as  this  variety  extends  to  such  as  feed  alike,  its  intention  cannot  be  to  reilect  the 
colour  of  the  food.  In  some  animals  it  is  altogether  deficient,  as  in  the  cream-coloured 
horte,  white  rabbit,  and  white-haired  human  albino  ;  in  all  of  which,  the  blood  circulating 
Sn  the  choroid  is  seen  through  the  pupil,  while  in  the  common  eye  tlie  vessels  are  obscured 
by  the  black  pigment  Many  circumstances  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  dark  pigment 
is  unfavourable  to  crepuscular  vision :  it  is  never  dark  in  animals  who,  like  the  grami- 
niTorous,  feed  as  well  by  night  as  by  day.  In  man  it  appears  given  to  stifle  superfluous 
light  (the  albino  cannot  face  the  sun) :  on  the  contrary,  in  predaceous  animals,  it  appears 
inTariably  of  a  light  colour :  and,  to  fiivour  nocturnal  feeding  in  the  grazing  and  browsing 
tribes,  superadded  to  its  lightness  of  tone,  it  is  compounded  also ;  in  them  exhibiting  a 
greenish  cast,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  collect  in  great  plenty  the  rays  corresponding 
to  the  colour  of  their  food;  which  is  yet  sufficiently  light  to  answer  the  purposes  of  noc- 
turnal vision.  In  dogs  likewise,  who  see  remarkably  well  in  the  night,  it  is  greyish  ;  but 
in  the  cat  tribe,  one  of  our  most  noctumally  predaceous  animals,  it  is  ver>'  light,  and 
adapted  to  receive  all  the  rays  it  meets  with ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  cats  are 
more  completely  crepuscular  than  any  other  domestic  animal.  In  the  owl,  the  na- 
turalist will  at  once  recognize  a  familiar  instance  of  this  ocular  peculiarity. 
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distant.  The  lens  is  said  to  be  laminated :  we  know  it  to  be  highly  vascular 
by  the  readiness  it  shews  to  inflame.  It  floats  within  a  capsule,  and  occu- 
pies a  situation  within  a  fossula  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
▼itreous  humour,  just  behind  the  iris,  but  is  not  connected  to  it :  the  space 
between  it  and  the  iris,  which  is  very  small,  is  called  the  posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye ;  as  that  between  the  iris  and  cornea  forms  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  uie  a£  the  lens  appears  to  be  to  increase  the  refraction  of  the  rays  which* 
pass  through  it,  and  to  modify  the  degree  of  such  refraction  according  to  the  * 
portion  of  it  they  penetrate. 

The  aqueoue  humour  is  a  limpid  fluid  which  fills  up  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior chambers  of  the  eye ;  that  portion  of  it  behind  the  iris  being,  however, 
very  inconsiderable.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  proper  capsule,  but  ap- 
pears'to  be  a  secretion  of  the  arteries  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye,  and  is 
therefore  capable  of  regeneration.  The  muscles  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  are 
seven  :  four  of  these  are  termed  rectiy  or  straight,  and  perform  the  offices 
of  elevation,  depression,  abduction,  and  adduction ;  and  are  individually  named 
accordingly.  They  all  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotica,  either  above,  below,  or  to  one  side, 
according  as  they  are  to  operate,  by  a  tendinous  expansion  which  extends  as 
far  as  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  Two  others  of  the  seven  muscles  are  termed 
ohliquus  major  and  minor,  or  trochlearis  and  antagonista.  The  first  of 
these  arises  from  the  inner  and  posterior  portion  of  the  orbit,  and  passes 
obliquely  through  a  cartilaginous  ring  at  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  it : 
then  returning,  it  passes  under  the  levator  rectus,  to  insert  itself  into  the 
anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  globe ;  this,  therefore,  can  draw  the  eye 
forward.  The  obliquus  minor  arises  from  near  the  nasal  duct  in  the  angidar 
bone,  and  inserts  itself  towards  the  inner  side,  under  the  depressor  rectus. 
Mr.  Hunter  conjectured,  that  these  two  muscles  in  conjunction  could  rotate 
the  eye.  The  retractor  oculi,  or  choanoid,  forms  the  seventh  muscle,  and 
18  peculiar  to  quadrupeds ;  being  a  very  large  and  powerful  bundle  of  fibres, 
which  arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  envelope  the  optic  nerve,  and 
insert  themselves  around  the  middle  of  the  sphere.  This  muscle  acts  on  the 
globe  of  the  eye  by  very  forcibly  drawing  it  within  the  bottom  of  the  orbit*, 
by  which  means  it  effectually  protects  it  from  injury:  and  as  it  exists 
indiscriminately  in  omnivorous  as  well  as  graminivorous  quadrupeds,  the 
term  suspensory  is  erroneously  applied  to  it.  The  membrana  nictitans  ap- 
pears an  appendage  to  this  muscle,  having  all  its  actions  dependent  upon  it. 
It  consists  of  a  cartilaginous  substance,  situated  at  the  inner  or  inferior  can- 
thus  ;  and  is  hid  by  the  eyelids,  except  a  very  small  dark  portion  of  it  called 
the  haw:  under  inflammation  of  the  eye,  a  larger  portion  of  the  nictitating 
cartilage  projects  forward,  evidently  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  retractor 
muscle,  which  then  draws  the  globe  inward  to  avoid  the  irritation  of  the 
light :  for  the  eye  being  imbedded  in  soft  fatty  substance,  can  be  drawn 
backwards  by  a  displacement  of  the  fat ;  which  latter  becoming  pressed  for- 
wards, carries  with  it  the  nictitating  cartilage,  and  forces  it  over  the  eye. 
From  this  description,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  organ  acts  as  a  third 

*  I  was  some  yean  since  requested  to  attempt  the  removal  of  a  considerable  excrescence 
that  grew  on  the  transparent  cornea  of  a  very  valuable  ox,  in  Sussex,  where  they  are  used 
in  husbandry.  On  casting  the  animal,  and  forcibly  keeping  his  eye  open,  the  retractor 
muscle  drew  the  globe  so  strongly  within  the  orbit,  as  to  elude  all  my  attempts  to  reaeh 
it.  It  was  uncertain  and  hazardous  to  attempt  getting  at  the  orbitary  fossa,  and  I  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  desist  from  my  atti»mpt. 

M  2 
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eyelid,  and  amply  makes  up  the  deficiency  resulting  from  the  want  of  hands*  ; 
it  even  more  effectually  wipes  away  the  dust,  or  other  foreigii  bodies,  than  the 
fingers  can  possibly  do.  Farriers  and  horsemen  call  this  the  haw  ;  and  it 
has  been  usual,  in  the  practice  of  the  former,  to  mistake  effect  for  cause,  and 
to  suppose  that,  because  it  protrudes  when  the  eye  is  inflamed,  it  is  the  offend- 
ing part^  From  this,  excision  of  it  has  been,  and  is  even  yet,  practised  as  a 
remedy ;  when  it  is  evident  the  inflamed  eye  becomes  more  exposed  to  the 
irritating  effects  of  light  than  before. 

The  Eifelids  and  their  Appendages, — The  palpebral  are  a  species  of  cur- 
tain placed  before  the  eye,  which  is  bisected  into  an  upper  and  lower  lid  con- 
cavely  formed,  to  adapt  them  to  the  ocular  globe :  the  su])erior  is  the  most 
considerable,  the  lower  is  less,  and  has  but  little  motion  :  the  places  of  their 
union  are  termed  canthi,  or  angles;  one  of  which  is  internal  and  larger,  the 
other  is  external  and  smaller ;  which  latter  has  a  loose  attachment  to  a  tar- 
sal ligament :  the  inferior,  or  internal,  is  less  angular,  and  furnishes  an  at- 
tachment to  the  t<?ndon  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  The  tarsi  are  the  thin 
cartilaginous  rims  which  form  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  those  of  the  superior 
being  somewhat  larger  than  the  inferior :  along  each  of  these  cifirny  edges 
are  seen  some  little  holes  c&Wed  puncta  cifiaria,  which  pour  out  a  sebaceous 
matter  from  small  follicular  bodies  called  meibomian  giand^s :  the  upper  lid 
only  is  furnished  with  hairs  immediately  on  the  edge,  and  which  are  not 
placed  in  one,  but  in  several  small  rows ;  most  abundant  on  the  outer  or 
temporal  angle,  where  light  most  requires  a  shield  from :  the  under  has  a 
few  long  hairs  only,  placed  before  the  marginal  edge.  The  horse  has  no 
Bupercilia,  or  eyebrows,  unless  we  reckon  as  such  the  few  straggling  long 
hairs  above  the  eyes.  The  muscles  of  the  palpehrce^  strictly  appropriate, 
are  two  only ;  one  surrounding  the  whole  orbit,  having  its  strongest  part 
above,  termed  orbicularis  palpebrarum^  which  shuts  both  eyelids;  the 
other,  proper  to  the  upper  lid,  is  termed  levator  palpehve  superioris,  and 
arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  lid,  by 
which  means  it  elevates  it.  These  muscles  have  a  compound  and  subordi- 
nate action,  called  winking;  and  in  all  their  diversified  movements  they  arc 
much  assisted  by  other  fasciiil  nuiscles.  The  lachn/mal  gland  is  a  conglo- 
merate body,  lodged  within  the  conjunctiva  at  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  in 
a  fossa  above  the  external  angle  ;  its  several  lobuli,  together,  send  out  five 
or  six  little  ducts,  which  penetrate  the  conjunctiva,  and  pour  out  a  saline 
fluid  known  as  the  tears,  which  lubricate  the  eye  without  irritating  it,  the 
visual  surface  being  guarded  by  a  mucous  secretion  of  the  conjunctiva. — 
The  lachrymal  gland  can  be  stimulated  to  a  more  than  ordinary  supply  of 
the  tears,  which  then  flow  over  the  cheek :  the  ordinary  supply  passes  off 
by  an  opening  termetl  puncta  lachrymalia^  being  guided  there  by  a  groove 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  eyelids  and  a  fold  in  the  conjunctive  mem- 
branes, with  a  protuberant  dark-coloured  portion  situated  between  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  palpebraD  and  the  globe  of  the  eye,  termed  caruncula  lachry^ 
malia*     Thus  directed,  the  tears  are  carried  into  the  lachrymal  ductf ,  and 

•  The  monkey  ih  an  exception  among  quadrupeds,  but  which  may  readily  be  accounted 
for.  Nature  fi^ives  nothiuf^  in  vain  ;  and  as  this  animal  uses  his  fore  paws  with  great  dex- 
terity, BO  he  is  enabled,  by  this  means,  to  defend  his  eyes  sufficiently ;  and  it  is,  Cor  the 
■ame  reason,  denied  to  man. 

f  Both  English  and  French  veterinary  anatomists  have  asserted  that  the  horse  has  no 
lachrymal  sac ;  which  Mr.  Percivall  considers  as  a  negligence  arising  from  want  of  ob- 
servation. I  agree  with  him,  that  there  is  a  cavity  in  the  os  unguis.  In  the  last  edition 
of  this  work,  at  page  220,  the  13th  line,  it  is  sUted  that  *  the  puncta  are  openings  to  a 
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80  pass  into  the  nose  by  the  dtictus  ad  nasum,  (See  Osteology y  and  De^ 
Mcription  of  the  Noae,)  The  vessels  of  the  eye  are  arteries,  from  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  carotids  :  the  external  parts  being  furnished  by  the  maxil- 
lary ;  and  the  internal  by  the  ophthalmic  and  some  branches  that  penetrate 
the  sclerotic  coat;  and  veins  which  return  their  blood  by  the  jugulars.  The 
optic  nerve  enters  the  orbit  through  the  foramen  opticum.  and,  piercing  the 
globe,  forms  the  retina :  the  eye  receives  rami  also  from  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  pairs.  (See  Neurology*)  From  the  great  vascularity  and 
sensibility  of  the  eye,  it  is  very  susceptible  of  disease ;  the  two  principal  of 
which  are  cataract  and  gutta  serena:  both  of  these  in  the  horse  are  even  mor^ 
obstinate  and  incurable  than  in  the  human.     (See  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,) 

Physiology  of  the  Eye^  or  the  Function  of  Vision, 

Light  is  the  appropriate  stimulus  to  the  functional  purposes  of  the  eye,  enabling  it  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  figure,  colour,  and  distance  of  bodies.  The  visual  rays,  in  their 
ordinary  state,  shoot  rectilinearly  through  space :  but  when  they  pass  through  denser  me- 
dia, they  do  not  preserve  this  rectilinear  course,  but  are  bent  in  a  degree  equal  to  the 
density  of  the  medium  through  which  they  pass.  This  bending  of  the  rays  is  called  their 
refraction :  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  or  focal  point ;  to  which 
point  all  luminous  rays  reach,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  increased  or  diminished 
density  of  the  medium  they  have  to  pass  through ;  upon  which  property  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  vision  depend.  This  premised,  it  will  become  evident  that  the  visual  rays 
meet  with  several  different  refractions,  or  bendings,  in  passing  through  the  eye.  Their 
course  through  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humour  must  form  their  first  refraction ;  that 
through  the  crystalline  lens  will  be  the  next,  the  powers  of  which,  as  a  refracting  me- 
dium, must  be  great ;  and  in  their  further  course  through  the  vitreous  humour  they  must 
undergo  a  still  farther  bending,  till  they  meet  in  a  point  on  the  retina :  thus  forming  a 
cone,  the  basis  of  which  will  be  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  the  apex  the  radiant  point 

Amidst  the  wonderful  number  of  objects  that  present  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  ani- 
mal, it  appears  as  though  care  was  taicen,  that  he  should  have  the  means  of  principally 
collecting  such  only  as  are  connected  with  his  views  or  pursuits.  The  form  of  the 
visual  organ  is  such  that  no  confusion  exists  from  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  rays ; 
thus  only  such  enter  as  are  capable  of  this  convergency,  or,  if  any  others  do  penetrate, 
they  become  lost  in  the  nigrum  pigmentum.  It  is  therefore  to  be  understood  that  the 
rays  which  the  refracting  power  of  the  humours  is  able  to  concentrate,  meet  upon  the  re- 
tina in  a  point,  or  ver>'  small  circle,  within  which  the  object  is  painted,  and  that  the  mind 
takes  cognizance  of  it  through  the  medium  of  the  optic  nerves*.  As  the  eye  must  ne- 
cessarily require  to  have  a  vast  variety  of  objects  painted  upon  it,  whose  distances  are 
widely  different ;  so  there  must  be  some  optical  adjustment  of  the  powers  of  the  part,  to 
enable  it  to  effect  a  distinct  vision  of  all  objects  remote  or  near.  But  whether  this  be 
effected  by  the  angle  formed  on  the  two  opposite  axes,  or,  as  has  been  more  lately  taught, 
by  a  muscular  power  in  the  lens  itself,  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  proved :  certain  it  is,  that 
after  the  loss  of  one  eye,  time  is  required  for  the  remaining  eye  to  learn  to  adjust  dis- 
tances; and  this  equally  in  the  human  and  brute  subjectsf.    Were  it  not  for  some  adjust- 

canal  within  the  angular  bone.'  The  reason  that  a  lachrymal  sac  has  been  denied  to  the 
horse  by  anatomists,  was,  because  the  duct  here  had  not  a  sufficient  enlargement,  as  in  the 
human,  to  merit  it.     It  is  therefore  merely  a  difference  of  tenns,  and  both  may  be  right. 

•  In  confitderini;  vi«!on  a^  achieved  by  mean!)  of  an  image  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  we  never 
can  reflect  without  wonder  at  the  sinallne^s  yet  correctness  of  the  picture,  the  nubtilty  of  the  touch, 
and  the  fineneM^  of  the  line^.  A  landscape  of  five  or  six  square  leagues  \%  brought  into  a  space  of 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  yet  the  multitude  of  objects  which  it  contains  are  all  preserved,  are  all  dis- 
criminated in  their  magnitude^),  positions,  figures,  and  colours.  A  »tage  coach  passing  at  its  ordinary 
speed,  for  several  minutes,  passes  in  the  eye  only  over  one-twelfth  of  an  inch,  yet  is  the  change  of 
place  in  the  image  distinctly  perceived  throughout  its  whole  progress.— Pa/^y'*  JVatural  Theology 
p.  32. 

f  Mr.  ('line,  in  his  lecture  on  the  eye,  used  to  mention  a  gentleman  who  was  possessed  of  a  valuable 
hunter;  but  which  he  found  became,  from  an  excellent  leaper,  unable  to  measure  his  dintances,  and 
therrfoie,  at  times,  made  a  violent  spring  at  a  low  quickset ;  and,  at  others,  fell  far  short,  and  threw 
himself  and  rider  into  a  ditch.  Upon  the  owner's  mentioning  this  circumstance  accidentally  to  Mr.  Cline. 
be  hinted  that  it  might  arise  from  the  loss  of  one  eve ;  and.  on  examination,  it  was  found  the  animal 
had,  unperceived,  actually  become  blind  on  one  siae.    Nor  can  horses,  in  general,  who  have  lost  an 
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iiicDt  of  the  optical  organs,  the  rayn  reflected  from  objects  very  near  the  e>  e  wouJd  fall 
behind  it,  and  those  from  very  distant  ones  would,  from  being  almost  parallel,  meet  toge- 
ther before  the  retina.  The  mechanical  adjustment  of  the  focus,  it  must  be  obser\-ed,  is 
alto  assisted  by  the  iris, 'which  lessening  the  opening  of  the  pupil  when  we  look  at  minute 
objects,  only  permits  such  rays  to  pass  as  penetrate  towards  the  centre  of  the  lens,  by 
which  they  will  be  ver>'  much  refracted ;  but  when  the  eye  regards  distant  objects,  the  iris 
becomes  dilated,  and  the  rays  are  then  received  through  the  edges  of  the  lens,  whereby 
their  refraction  is  diminished. 

The  Na$€. 

In  brute  animals,  the  organ  of  smelling  is,  next  to  that  of  seeing,  the  most 
essential,  as  it  forms  the  principal  means  by  which  they  judge  of  good  or 
evil :  consequently  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  nose  of  quadrupeds  is 
very  differently  formed,  and  much  more  extensive  than  in  ourselves,  in  whom 
the  deductions  of  reason  and  comparison  are  intended  to  supply  the  instinc- 
tive acuteness.  In  the  borse,  the  nose,  it  is  seen,  constitutes  a  very  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  bead,  being  formed  of  two  principal  cavities ;  eacb 
having  an  exterior  communication  witb  the  air,  called  the  nostril,  and  an 
interior  opening  at  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  cavities  of  the  nares  or 
nostrils  are  limited  anteriorly  by  the  nasal  bones,  superiorly  by  the  frontal, 
sphenoidal,  and  ethmoidal ;  laterally  by  the  inferior  and  superior  turbinated 
bones,  and  posteriorly  by  the  palatine,  and  palatine  portion  of  the  maxillary 
bones.  Immediately  above  the  arch  of  the  palate,  the  nares  reach  upwards, 
and  communicate  with  the  frontal  sinuses  anteriorly,  with  the  ethmoidal  su- 
periorly, and  with  the  sphenoidal  a  little  posteriorly  as  well  as  superiorly. 
They  are  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  septum  narium,  which  is  above  bony, 
and  below  cartilaginous ;  the  bony  part  is  formed  by  the  vomer,  which  imit- 
ing  to  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid,  and  to  the  middle  lamen  of  the  ethmoid, 
extends  downwards,  being  received  by  its  anterior  edge  between  the  junction 
of  the  nasal,  and  by  its  posterior  into  the  gproove  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
palatine  bones,  and  of  the  palatine  part  of  the  maxillary  with  each  other. 
Having  extended  some  way,  it  unites  with  the  catilaginous  septum ;  which 
u  continued  down  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vomer,  that  is,  it  is  received 
anteriorly  by  the  nasal  bones,  and  posteriorly  by  the  maxillary,  till  it  arrives 
near  the  end  of  the  nose,  when  it  bifurcates  into  two  portions. 

The  frontal  sinuses  are  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  tables  of  the 
frontal  bones.  (Sec  Osteology,)  There  is  usually  a  bony  partition  which 
forms  them  into  two  equal  portions,  and  frequently  other  bony  prolongations 
are  seen  supporting  the  parietes :  these  sinuses  communicate  superiorly  with 
the  nasal  cavies,  and  are  lined  by  the  same  membrane.  The  sphenoidal 
smus  is  formed  from  a  vault  in  the  middle  of  the  substance  of  the  bone  of 
that  name :  it  communicates  superiorly  with  the  nasal  cavities,  and  is  also 
lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane.  The  ethmoidal  cells  communicate  with 
the  nasal  fossw  superiorly :  they  are  formed  from  the  numerous  cavities  in 
the  ethmoid  bone,  and  are  likewise  lined  by  the  same  membrane.     The 

eje,  b«  truKteJ  tafelv  to  hunt  tillthfy  liave  learnt  to  sdlast  the  dittaneet,  which  time  enables  them 
to  do.  Mr.  Psrclvall,  in  hit  Lefiturss,  teems  to  doabt  whether  the  lost  of  an  eve  will  have  thlt  effect ; 
and  instances  a  hunter  he  potsetsed  with  one  eye  only  which  wat  an  excellent  and  true  leaper.  At 
Mr.  P.  oinitt  to  say  whether  hit  hoi  s«  proved  so,  dirretip  after  he  hod  io»t  kit  epe,  we  gain  nothinfir 


by  the  informatioa.    It  it  well  known  that  the  loit  of  an  eye  dof  not  perpetuate  the  incapability  of 

obvi 
ssa 

eh  experiment,  from  tbe  optical  oecepci 
airoott  invariably  fails.    The  eyet  of  the  borte  sre  laterally  placed,  and  he  thus  teet  objects  with  one 


Judf  ifu[  of  distances ;  but  that  it  doet  to  for  a  time,  I  have  of  late  taken  much  paint  to  assure 
myself;    1  am,  however,  bound  to  confess,  that  the  effect  it  not  to  very  obviont  in  the  new' 
eular  hone  as  it  it  in  the  experiment  among  ourtelvet  of  attempting  to  pats  a  pin  at  armt  lenat 
hand  through  a  pin  held  st  armt  length  by  the  other ;  which  experiment,  from  the  optical  deception. 


eye  more  frequently  than  man  ;  by  which  be  may  more  readUp  ad^Jutt  a  focal  distance  by  one  only  : 
but  whatever  it  dhectly  in  front  or  him  must  yet  require  tome  accommodation  of  the  organ  before  one 
eye  ran  prove  as  ciitical  as  two. 
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maxtUary  cavities  can  hardly  be  called  sinuses ;  because  though  the  maxil- 
lary bone  itself  forms  an  immense  cavity,  yet  it  is,  as  it  were,  shut  and 
nearly  filled  up  by  the  turbinated  bones,  which  have  been  described  in  the 
Osteology ;  they,  however,  by  their  tortuous  direction  within  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties, and  their  cellular  and  spongy  texture,  very  considerably  increase  the 
surface  of  this  mucous  membrane,  which  seems  their  principal  use.  The 
highly  vascular  and  sensible  expansion  called  the  pituitary  membrane  lines 
the  whole  nasal  fossaa  throughout  all  their  compartments,  and  was  first  cor- 
rectly described  by  Schneider,  from  whence  it  is  frequently  called  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane.  It  is  also  continued  into  the  pharynx  and  larynx*,  where 
likewise  it  is  equally  fine  and  vascular  in  all  its  parts :  it  is  furnished  with  a 
mucus  secreted  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  surface,  whereby  the  sur- 
face is  always  kept  pliant,  soft,  and  susceptible ;  by  this  mucus  likewise  in- 
sects are  prevented  from  penetrating  the  nose.  The  evident  use  of  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane  appears  to  be  a  medium  for  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  whereby  the  impressions  from  the  effluvia  of  different  substances  are 
receive*L 

Ductus  ad  nasum. — The  puncta  lachrymalia,  which  we  described  in  the 
eye,  are  the  openings  to  a  canal  within  the  angular  bone  (see  Osteology)^ 
<^led  the  nasal  ducty  which  is  continued  membranous  between  the  turbinated 
bones,  and  terminates  by  an  opening  within  the  nostril  near  the  bottom, 
where  it  may  be  easily  seen.  This  duct  carries  off  the  superfluous  saline 
fluid,  secreted  by  the  lachr)rmal  gland ;  but  being  lined  with  the  pituitary 
membrane,  in  glanders  it  often  becomes  obstructed ;  by  which  the  lachrymed 
fluid  is  forced  over  the  face ;  and,  as  the  ulceration  proceeds,  purulent  mat- 
ter at  length  flows  out  at  the  puncta  lachrymalia.  In  inflammations  of  the 
eye,  the  puncta  likewise  becomes  so  inflamed  as  to  be  impervious  for  a  time ; 
hence  a  horse  in  this  affection  is  commonly  observed  weeping. — The  ductus 
communis  narium  is  a  second  duct  of  the  nostrils,  which  passes  into  the 
pharynx,  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  parts  originating  in  the  floor  of 
the  nostrils.  The  common  integuments  of  the  body  are  spread  over  the 
nose,  except  that  there  appears  here  but  little  ailipose  membrane ;  it  is  like- 
wise furnished  with  fine  hair  to  the  edges  of  the  nostrils,  and  is  internally 
lined  throughout  with  the  pituitary  membrane,  except  the  inner  edge,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  skin ;  but  even  here  it  is  blended,  as  it  we^e,  with  the 
mucous  covering.  By  an  inflection  of  these  integuments,  a  well  known  fossa 
is  formed  in  each  nasal  cavity,  called  the  Jalse  nostril,  which  communicates 
freely  with  the  chamber  of  the  nose,  and  opens  outwardly  in  common  with 
the  external  nares.  The  nasal  opening  is  furnished  with  a  semilunar  carti- 
lage enveloped  within  its  membranes,  by  means  of  which  the  surfsLce  is  kept 
dilated.  The  nose  is  influenced  in  its  motions  by  means  of  muscles,  as  un- 
derf .     Its  bloodvessels  are  numerous,  both  for  its  living  and  functional 

*  This  connexion  furnishes  us  with  pathological  reasons  why  catarrhal  affections  so 
readily  translate  themselves  to  the  lungs ;  the  inflammation  creeping  thence  from  the 
pharynx  and  larynx,  by  the  bronchia.  It  is  on  the  same  grounds  that,  when  pneumonia 
exists,  we  examine  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose,  to  detect  the  degree  of  it,  that 
membrane  being  exquisitely  fine  and  open  to  impressions. 

f  Dilator  naris  anterior^  opens  the  nostrils,  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the  open 
fossa ;  above  to  the  nasal  bones,  and  below  to  the  lip. — Nasilis  hrevis  appears  particularly 
to  act  in  widening  the  nasal  opening  also,  though  its  action  may  be  compounded.  It 
surrounds  the  inflexions  of  the  false  nares,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  suture  of  the  maxil- 
lary bone. — Levator  labii  siiperiores  alaque  nasi.  This  muscle  of  the  lips  lends  a  slip  of  at- 
tachment to  the  nasal  bones,  and  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the  skin  of  the  nose  anteriorly,  by 
which  it  is  drawn  forward. — Dilator  naris  lateralis  is  a  flat  pyramidal  slip,  spreading  over 
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purposes  (sec  Arigiologtf),  The  nerves  are  furuished  froiu  the  first  and 
fourth  pairs.  The  olfactory  have  been  already  described  as  very  largt;  hol- 
low tubes,  which  are  expanded  into  a  pulpy  mass  over  the  whole  pituitary 
surface,  rendering  it  highly  sensible  to  impressions  received  from  the  effluvia 
of  bodies.  The  external  parts  are  furnished  by  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 
(See  Neurology,) 

The  Physiology  of  the  Nasal  Organs. 

Comparative'  anatomy  shews  that  the  orf^n.s  of  Rinell  arc  in  most  animals  placed  at  the* 
entrance  of  the  respirator}'  organs ;  by  wliich  they  arc  made  subsenient  to  both  purposes 
of  breathinf^  and  smelling,  and  by  the  same  means  are  rendered  as  well  voluntary  as  in- 
voluntary agents;  for  the  action  of  respiration  will  carry  all  the  efiiuvia  from  bodies,  whe- 
ther sought  for  or  not,  against  the  sensitive  pituitary  membrane.  The  herbivorous  tribes 
•mell  vegetable  matters  beUer  than  flesh  ^.  and,  on  the  contrary,  carnivorous  animals  taki; 
little  cognizance  of  vegetable  bodies :  it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  caniivora  the 
ethmoidal '  and  turbinated  cells  are  lamellar ;  whereas  in  the  herbivorous  and  ruminant 
they  are  spiral  and  convoluted,  whereby  their  surface  of  capacity  is  greatly  increased.  In 
all  the  vcrtebrated  animals,  the  parts  coimected  with  the  organ  of  smell  are,  like  the  parts 
composing  the  other  organs  of  sense,  double.  The  cognizance  taken  of  the  volatile  parts 
of  bodies  continually  flying  off  from  them,  and  impressed  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
nose,  is  trousmitted  by  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerves  to  the  brain,  where 
it  produces  the  sensation  we  understand  by  the  name  of  smelL 

Tlie  Cavity  of  the  3fouthy  with  its  Parts, 

This  cavity  in  the  horse  forms  all  that  extensive  opening  from  the  first 
cervical  vertebra  to  the  incisive  t«eth ;  bounded  above  by  the  palatine 
arch,  and  below  by  the  tongue ;  thus  it  becomes  divided  into  the  mouth,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  large  posterior  cavity  which  unites  and  partly  forms 
the  pharynx.  The  mouth  itself  is  composed  of  external  and  internal  parts ; 
the  external  are  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  be^rd ;  the  internal  are  the  gums,  the 
bars,  the  teeth,  the  alveolary  edges,  the  palate,  the  septum  palati,  and  the 
tongue.  The  lijts  form  the  inferior  and  external  parts  of  the  mouth,  and 
are  two  in  number ;  an  upper  and  lower,  or  anterior  and  poste^or,  each 
being  composed  of  fleshy  masses  fixed  in  different  directions  which  extend 
around  them  jointly  ;  but  principally  a  circular  one  is  apparent,  forming  the 
orbicular  muscle,  or  sphincter  oris :  the  rest  are  composed  of  the  numerous 
muscular  plans  that  perform  the  various  motions  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  as 
noticed  below*.     They  have,  beside  these  muscular  strata,  a  species  of  pecu- 

thc  lateral  parts  of  the  cheek  and  nose,  so  as  to  act  as  an  antagonist  to  the  former, — AVi- 
»alU  luufius  labli  superiurU  is  a  fleshy  expansion,  stretching  from  the  lower  part  of  the  or- 
bit, down  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  lip ;  giving  a  portion  to  the  false  nostril,  which 
acts  in  drawing  it,  together  with  the  lip,  directly  upwards,  in  that  sniffing  singular  p^rimace 
common  with  stallions  after  smelling  a  horsing  marc. 

•  The  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  lips  are  thus  accurately  named  and  described  by  Mr. 
Percivall.  Zj/fiomaticus,  arising  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
malar  bone,  to  be  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  by  which  it  is  drawn  upward  and 
backward. — Lvvator  augnlioris:  from  the  side  of  theos  nasi  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
upper  lip,  and  nostril ;  thus  at  the  same  time  retracting  the  lip  and  dilating  the  nostril. — 
Levator  lahii  superioris :  from  the  side  of  the  face,  gives  a  tendinous  portion  to  the  false 
narcs,  unites  with  its  fellow  near  the  points  of  the  nasal  bone,  and  then  expends  itself 
in  common  union  with  the  orbicular.  It  raises  the  upper  lip,  dilates  the  false  nostril, 
and,  in  union  with  its  fellow  and  the  nasalis  longus,  it  raises  the  upper  in  the  remarkable 
manner  of  stallions,  who,  having  received  some  of  the  effluvia  from  the  sexual  parts  of  the 
mare  under  her  cestrum,  thus  elevate  the  lip  to  apply  it  more  closely  to  the  nose. — Tlie 
dUtifor  iiarium  is  common  to  the  nostril  and  upper  lip. — Retractor  angnli  oris  draws  the 
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liar  cellular  substance  interposed.  The  outer  covering  of  the  lips  is  not 
exactly  like  that  of  the  other  parts,  being  nearly  devoid  of  hair,  and  altoge- 
ther its  structure  is  much  thinner  and  finer  ;  by  which  means  it  possesses  a 
greater  sensibility,  which  is  of  importance  to  an  animal  that  makes  use  of 
the  lips  as  the  organs  of  touch.  As  the  outer  membrane  is  reflected  to  line 
the  inner  side  of  the  lips,  it  becomes  of  still  more  vascular  and  villous  a  tex- 
ture, and  combines  with  the  glandulous  or  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
The  muscles  of  the  lips,  as  we  have  seen,  are  numerous,  and  their  motions 
thereby  so  various  that  the  animal  is  readily  enabled  to  collect  his  food,  and 
to  form  and  place  it  between  his  teeth  by  their  assistance ;  by  these  means 
likewise  the  young  colt  sucks  in  its  milk ;  and,  in  fact,  so  varied  are  the 
dispositions  of  the  muscular  plans  around  the  mouth,  that,  like  the  tongue, 
there  is  no  direction  in  which  the  lips  cannot  place  themselves.  The  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  of  these  parts  are  numerous,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  great  vascularity  and  sensitiveness  (see  Angiology  and  Neurology). 
The  gums  are  formed  of  a  very  vascular  compact  and  elastic  substance,  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  neck  of  each  tooth,  and,  as  this  substance  is  also  ad- 
herent to  the  periosteum  of  the  maxillae,  so  it  supports  the  teeth  firmly  in 
their  situations.  It  appears  it«elf  formed  from  a  union  of  the  proper  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  with  the  cuticle ;  thus  it  participates  in  the  colour  of  the 
general  skin,  being  sometimes  light  and  at  others  dark :  this  membrane, 
continued  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  alveolary  edges,  blends  with  the 
membrane  of  the  tongue,  and  at  its  under  or  posterior  part  thickens  itself 
into  a  frenum  or  bridle,  by  which  unnatural  displacement  of  the  tongue  is 
prevented.  On  each  side  of  this  lingual  bridal  is  seen  the  small  nipple- 
like termination  of  the  maxillary  and  lingual  glands,  which  the  French  have 
called  harhillons,  and  the  English  barbs,  paps,  flaps,  &c.,  as  I  shall  further 
notice  anon.  The  substance  of  the  gums,  though  very  plentifully  supplied 
with  bloodvessels,  is  but  sparingly  furnished  with  nerves ;  thus  they  are 
more  vascular  than  sensible :  were  it  not  so,  the  hard  substances  taken  into 
the  mouth,  as  com,  hay,  &c.,  would  hurt  them  by  its  pressure.  Under  in- 
flammation they  are,  however,  highly  sensitive. 

The  bars,  anatomically  considered,  are  spaces  left  by  nature  between  the 
teeth,  from  the  great  length  of  the  jaws ;  for  incisive  teeth  continued  up  so 
high  would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  because,  as  they  could  never  be 
brought  into  action,  their  wear  would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  others ;  and 
thus  they  would  in  the  end  have  starved  the  owner :  nor  was  it  necessary 
that  the  molar  teeth  should  reach  thus  far ;  for  being  removed  so  distant 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  the  animal  would  have  found  their  power  very 
disproportionate  to  those  behind  them.     But  Nature  follows  throughout  her 

mouth  backwards. — Buccinator  is  the  fleshy  mass  which  fills  up  the  space  of  what  may  be 
called  the  cheeks ;  by  its  connexions  with  the  upper  and  under  jaws,  and  the  buccal  mem- 
brane also,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  in  the  act  of  grinding  the  food^ — Orbicularis  oris 
is  the  muscular  mass  which  extends  around  the  lips ;  stronger  in  the  upper  than  the  lower; 
mixed  with  much  cellular  tissue,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  nervous  and  vascular 
branches.  It  closes  the  lips,  and  gives  them  their  prehensile  power :  its  extreme  sensi- 
bility makes  it  the  principal  organ  of  touch,  as  we  know  from  numerous  actions  of  horses 
towards  each  other,  and  towards  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  attached ;  and  hard  roust 
be  his  heart,  who  has  not  been  pleased  by  the  labial  caresses  of  his  horse. — Depressor  lafni 
superioris  are  fleshy  fibres  arising  from  the  alveolar  portions  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
inserted  into  the  upper  lip  as  well  as  the  alse  of  the  nose. — Levator  labii  inferioris  has  the 
same  origin,  and  the  same  insertion  in  the  lower  jaw  as  the  last  had  in  the  upper,  by  which 
it  serves  to  elevate  the  under  lip :  it  is  to  a  partial  paralysis  of  this  muscle  by  age  that  the 
old  horM  preseuts  so  pendulous  a  posterior  lip  as  we  occasionally  see. 
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works  a  similitude,  and  blends  the  general  animal  characters  into  each  other ; 
she  has  therefore  here  placed  a  solitary  canine  tooth,  which  at  once  breaks 
the  vacancy,  and  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  carnivorous  and  herbi- 
vorous tribes.  This  space  has  been  advantageously  seized  on  by  man  as  a 
convenient  and  certain  means  of  ensuring  the  obedience  of  the  horse ;  and 
we  thus  find  that,  in  every  cultivated  country,  the  bars  arc  made  subject  to 
the  pressure  of  a  rod  of  metal,  in  England  called  the  bit.  These  continua- 
tions of  the  alveolary  borders  are  in  some  horses  more  crested  or  sharp  than 
in  others ;  they  are  also  more  or  less  thickly  clad  with  the  substance  of 
gum  in  different  subjects,  as  well  as  that  the  gums  themselves  are  not 
equally  sensitive  in  all  horses ;  to  which  diversities  of  structure  we  owe  the 
terms  of  hard  and  soft  mouths,  or,  as  the  anatomist  would  say,  <  sensible 
and  insensible  mouths.'  The  teeth,  as  parts  of  the  mouth,  have  been  already 
folly  considered  with  the  general  osteology  of  the  body. 

The  palate  is  divided  into  its  arch  and  its  septum,  or  into  the  hard  and 
soft  palate.  The  hard  palate  is  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  is  a  rugous 
membranous  structure,  adhering  by  its  inner  or  upper  surface  to  the  bony 
arch  formed  of  the  palatine  portions  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary 
bones.  The  rugs  of  the  outer  or  mouth  surface  are  more  distant  from  each 
other,  and  larger  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  arch  towards  the  incisive  teeth, 
than  in  the  superior  and  farther  part  of  the  mouth ;  and  appear  to  be  formed 
of  the  common  integuments  with  a  dense  cellular  substance  intermixed,  which 
is  laterally  connected  with  the  membrane  of  the  gums.  In  colts  and  young 
horses  this  part  is  naturally  thicker  than  in  old  ones  :  sometimes  it  becomes 
morbidly  so  much  swollen  as  to  reverse  the  palatine  arch,  making  it  convex 
instead  of  concave ;  in  which  cases  it  is  usual,  with  farriers,  to  say  the  horse 
has  lampaMy  and  the  swollen  part  is  commonly  cauterized  or  scarified,*  put- 
thig  the  animal  to  unnecessary  pain,  perhaps  producing  caries  of  the  bone, 
or  otherwise  a  violent  hsBmorrhage,  by  dividing  the  palatine  bloodvessel.  It 
is  true  that  the  rugsB  may  become  relaxed  and  tumefied,  particularly  during 
dentition,  and  on  extraordinary  cases  may  be  topically  affected;  but  the 
cause  is  usually  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere  (see  Lampa^f  Dentition,  and 
Condition).  The  use  of  this  rugous  surface  is  to  prevent  the  food  under 
mastication  from  displacement  by  the  inclined  situation  of  the  head :  in  the 
human  mouth  they  are  much  less  evident,  as  being  but  little  necessary,  from 
its  more  horizontal  placing. 

The  velum  palati  forms  the  posterior  portion  of  this  arch,  and  is  attached 
to  the  palatine  edges ;  laterally,  appearing  as  though  it  were  a  continuation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  palate  mixed  with  muscular  fasciculi.  It  presents 
an  inferior  or  posterior  opening,  thus  dividing  the  mouth  from  the  pharynx ; 
itself  having  its  superior  or  anterior  portions  fixed  to  the  palatine  bone, 
where  the  arch  of  the  palate  ceases.  Its  sides  have  a  lateral  attachment, 
and  its  centre  floats  loose  within  the  cavity,  like  a  curtain  of  division  be- 
tween the  parts,  but  presenting  a  small  central  arched  opening.  The  horse 
has  no  uvula,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  gp*eater  extension  of  the  velum 
palati,  so  that  the  posterior  opening  of  the  mouth  becomes  exactly  closed  up 
by  the  epiglottis^  which  is  embraced  by  its  edges ;  thus,  except  when  the 
horse  be  swallowing,  there  is  no  immediate  communication  between  the 
mouth  and  the  pharynx,  and  none  whatever  with  the  nose.  The  cavities  of 
the  nose  open  into  the  pharynx,  and  the  larynx  opens  likewise  into  the 
same  hollow :  as,  therefore,  the  communication  between  the  mouth  and  pha- 
rynx is  shut  out,  it  is  evident  that  the  horse  cannot  breathe  by  his  mouth ; 
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and  when  any  air  is  expired  by  this  way,  as  in  coughing,  it  can  only  be  by 
a  convulsive  displacement  of  the  velum  palati.  The  oesophagus  likewise 
opens  into  the  pharynx,  consequently  there  is  no  natural  passage  for  the 
food  either ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  still  greater  convulsive  effort,  which  even 
more  unnaturally  displaces  the  parts,  that  regurgitation  can  take  place  in 
the  horse.  In  truly  regurgitating  animals,  the  velum  palati  is  less  exten- 
sive ;  such  likewise  can  breathe  through  the  mouth,  which  the  horse  is  not 
naturally  formed  to  do. 

Thoi^  the  curtain  of  the  palate  cannot  be  carried  forward  but  by  a  very 
convulsive  effort,  it  can  be  readily  elevated  and  carried  back  by  means  a£ 
its  muscles,  which  are  difficult  to  characterise.  Mr.  Percivall  resolves  them 
into  levator  palati,  which  arises  from  the  temporal  bone  and  is  inserted  into 
the  curtain.  Tensor  palati  is  a  muscular  plan  of  fibres  which  surrounds 
the  arch,  and  indeed  it  forms  much  of  its  substance.  It  is,  however,  con- 
nected with  numerous  other  muscular  fasciculi,  particularly  with  some  fleshy 
pillars  or  half  arches,  which,  by  their  insertion  into  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
greatly  diversify  its  action,  and  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  other  parts 
concerned  in  deglutition.  It  is  therefore  by  means  of  these  united  mus- 
cular plans  that  the  velum  palati  becomes  elevated,  when  the  masticated 
bohis  passing  over  the  epiglottis  presses  it  down,  whereby  the  opening  is  at 
once  increased,  and  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  shut,  so  that  nothing  is  permit- 
ted to  pass  from  the  pharynx  to  the  mouth,  but  every  thing  readily  slides 
from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx. 

The  tongue  is  that  large  fleshy  mass  which  fills  up  the  channel  or  space 
between  the  branches  of  the  posterior  jaw,  being  surrounded  by  the  alveo- 
lary  border,  and  extending  upwards,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  arch  of  the 
palate.  (See  plate  III.)  Like  the  other  organs  of  sense,  it  presents  a 
double  formation ;  and  although  its  median  line  of  division  is  not  so  evident 
as  in  some  animals,  it  is  yet  so  perfectly  double  that  #ie  two  portions  have 
each  their  separate  organs  of  sensation,  volition,  and  nutrition.  It  is  ex- 
tremely moveable,  being  almost  wholly  composed  of  muscular  fibres ;  the 
extent  of  its  motions  being  assisted  by  the  nature  of  its  attachment,  which 
is  principally  by  its  base,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  part  are  strongly  im- 
planted in  the  hos  hyoides  and  posterior  maxilla ;  its  under  surface  being 
further  connected  to  the  parts  around  by  means  of  a  frenum.  It  is  covered 
by  integumental  tunics,  which  over  its  anterior  surface  assume  a  particular 
structure,  and  is  studded  with  conical  papillae  and  a  thick  reticular  structure 
of  rete  mucosum*  :  this  papillary  texture  pierces  the  rete  mucosum,  with  a 
portion  of  the  cuticle  over  it ;  while  the  anterior  surface  presents  a  pure 
covering,  and  exhibits  none  of  these  eminences.  On  exan^ination,  these 
papillae  appear  of  different  forms :  in  some  animals  they  are  very  large,  as 
in  the  ox,  bear,  and  some  others :  between  them  are  seen  follicular  open- 
ings, from  whence  the  mucus  of  the  tongue  is  derived.  The  muscular  fibres 
of  the  tongue  take  almost  every  direction,  and  present  a  whitish  substance 

*  The  rete  mucosum  is  not  observed  in  the  human  tongue  :  hence,  however  black  the 
negro,  his  tongue  is  invariably  red.  In  the  two  former  editions  of  the  Veterinary  Out- 
lines, posterior  surface  was  less  properly  used  than  anterior  in  the  present:  posterior  was, 
however,  then  equally  intended  to  express  the  hinder  parts  of  this  organ,  which  it  is  well 
known  are  the  seat  of  the  gustatory  eminences  (as  these  papills  are  supposed  to  be),  and 
as  we  know  by  ourselves,  where  it  is  by  the  base  (and  most  justly,  in  man,  the  post^rit 
part)  of  the  tongue  that  we  principally  exercise  our  sense  of  taste,  though  strong,  sapid, 
acid,  and  caustic  bodies  are  sufficiency  recognised  by  the  tip  also ;  prolMibly  more  so  in 
him  than  in  most  animals,  in  some  of  which  the  apex  is  purely  cuticular. 
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transversely  interposed  between  them,  ^hich  substance  is  in  greatest  quan- 
tity towards  the  base.  The  fibres  in  the  central  parts  of  the  organ  are  placed 
in  various  ways,  that  the  motion  may  be  performed  on  all  sides :  besides 
which,  there  appears  a  perpendicular  plane  immediately  under  the  surface, 
whereby  its  mass,  is  shortened.  Its  proper  muscles  are  those  which  pass 
between  it  and  the  os  hyoides ;  as  the  Gejiio-hj/o-glossus,  which  projects  the 
tongue ;  the  hyo-glossiLS  longus,  which  retracts  it  within  the  mouth ;  the 
hyo-glossiLS  hrevisy  which  assists  the  last,  and  depresses  the  root  of  the 
tongue :  lingualis  is  a  part  of  the  appropriate  side  of  the  tongue  itself,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  to  the  point,  and  furnishing  attachments  for  all  the 
others.  Blood  is  very  plentifully  supplied  to  the  tongue  by  the  lingutil  and 
ranincs.  (See  Angiolog^/.)  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  lingual,  or 
ninth  pair,  which  furnishes  the  muscular  mass ;  while  its  exquisite  percep- 
tions of  taste  are  principally  drawn  from  a  branch  of  the  fif^jfi  pair,  called 
the  gustatory,  whose  ramifications  are  expended  on  its  papillae  and  tasting 
surface.  It  is  an  organ  of  great  sympathy,  and  its  extensive  nervous  con- 
nexions favour  this  sympathetic  property.  By  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  it  is 
connected  with  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  as  well  as  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
which  nerve  is  divided  between  the  tongue  and  pharynx,  and  connects  these 
parts  in  deglutition,  while  the  gustatory  unites  the  actions  of  the  tongue  and 
salivary  glands.  The  associations  of  these  three  nerves  produce  a  general 
consent  of  action  between  the  tongue,  the  pharynx,  larynx,  oesophagus,  and 
salivary  glands.  (^See  Neurology.)  For  an  exemplification  of  these  partSy 
see  plate  III.  The  tongue  is  a  very  principal  organ  in  mastication  :  by  its 
great  mobility  it  carries  the  food  into  every  direction  the  most  favourable 
for  the  purpose,  and,  finally,  passes  it  to  the  pharynx. 

TTie  Physiology/  of  the  Mouth  and  the  Sense  of  Taste, 

Taste  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  property  in  the  mouth  of  fluidifying  whatever  i«  re- 
ceived, in  which  it  resemhleH  the  sense  of  smell :  for  although  that  exerts  its  influence  in 
the  form  of  gas,  yet  moisture  is  necessary  to  both,  and  both  operate  by  their  chemical 
qualities ;  whereas  the  matters  taken  cognizance  of  by  touch  depend  on  their  mechanical 
properties.  The  tongue,  which  is  the  organ  of  taste  in  all  vertebrated  animals,  possesses  an 
exquisitely  modified  sensibility,  and  in  brutes  is  endowed  also  with  a  salutar>'  instinct  In 
man,  civilization,  by  heightening  the  intellectual,  has  weakened  the  instinctive  powers,  if 
they  ever  existed.  Taste  was  given  to  brutes  to  regulate  their  other  senses,  and  thus  there 
are  few  plants  or  substances  whose  application  to  the  tongue  produces  an  agreeable  efTect 
but  such  as  are  proper  for  food.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  discriminating 
quality  in  brutes,  with  regard  to  food,  is  greatly  assisted  by  their  sense  of  smelling :  the 
horse  will  not  touch  the  water  from  a  greasy  bucket ;  and  his  refusal  takes  place  before  he 
has  absorbed  a  drop.  Nature,  therefore,  stimulates  her  creatures  to  take  food  by  a  double 
motive, — the  pleasure  of  taste  and  the  pain  of  hunger. 

The  Pharynx, 

I  shall  consider  and  describe  as  the  phaiynx  all  that  considerable  cavity 
which  is  superior  and  posterior  to  the  mouth,  properly  so  called ;  and  so 
divided  from  it  by  the  velum  palati  and  epiglottis  as  to  have  no  communi- 
cation with  it,  except  when  either  swallowing  or  coughing.  The  pharynx  is 
therefore  a  distinct  cavity,  within  which  are  seen  the  two  nasal  fossae,  the  ca- 
vity of  the  laiynx,  and  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus.  The  manner  in 
which  the  nasal  fossae  open  into  the  pharynx  is  best  learned  by  a  reference 
to  plate  III,  where  their  true  situation  is  at  once  seen.  The  Eustachian 
eavitieSf  which  have  been  already  described  with  the  ear,  are  shut  from  im- 
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mediate  communication  with  the  pharynx  by  means  of  their  membranous 
covering :  each  cavity  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  pharynx,  immediately  be- 
hind the  base  of  the  skull,  as  seen  in  plate  III.  The  pharynx  is  muscular 
throughout,  and  its  principal  plans  of  fibres  tend  to  constrict  it  in  the  act  of 
deglutition.  M.  Girard  describes  six  pairs — the  Pterygo,  Kerato,  Hyo, 
Thyro,  Crico,  Arytheno-pharyngien,  all  ending  and  originating  in  the  pha- 
rynx, as  their  names  imply.  Mr.  Percivall  considers  the  pharyngeal  muscles 
as  three  constrictory  pairs,  designated  by  their  situation,  superior,  medius,  et 
inferior. 

The  larynxy  which  is  the  opening  or  commencement  of  the  trachea,  is 
placed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  forms  a  kind  of  cartilaginous 
box,  which  is  composed  principally  of  five  pieces,  so  situated  between  and 
connected  with  the  branches  of  the  os  hyoides  as  to  have  very  small  lateral 
motion ;  but  an  extensive  one  above  downwards,  forwards,  and  backwards, 
as  it  may  be  acted  on.  The  os  hyoides  was  purposely  omitted  in  the  Osteo- 
logy, that  its  relative  situation  might  unite  with  its  description.  It  consists 
of  five  bony  portions  articulated  together.  The  body,  as  aptly  observed  by 
Mr.  Percivall,  very  much  resembles  a  common  spur,  the  segmental  portion 
embracing  the  margin  of  the  palate,  and  the  appendicular  portion  pushed 
forward  to  support  the  root  of  the  tongue.  From  the  posterior  ends  of  its 
body  spring  two  other  appendices,  likened,  by  Girard,  to  the  handle  of  a 
fork,  *  manche  defourcke,'  which  also  support  the  substance  of  the  tongue : 
from  these  also  arise  two  bony  prolongations  or  horns,  or  prongs  of  the  fork, 
to  which  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  fixed.  (See  t  i,  plate 
III,  Jig.  2.) 

The  laryngeal  cartilages  are,  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  the  two  arytenoid,  and 
the  epiglottis.  (See  plate>)  The  thyroid  cartilage,  the  most  considerable, 
forms  a  kind  of  half  circle,  having  a  longitudinal  convexity  on  the  anterior 
part,  and  concave  within :  it  is  united  to  the  lateral  and  middle  parts  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage ;  superiorly  it  is  received  between  the  branches  of  the  08 
hyoides,  the  epiglottis  being  situated,  as  it  were,  at  its  anterior  part.  The 
cricoid  cartilage  is  a  thick  ring-like  cartilage  partly  received  within  the  thy- 
roid, to  which  it  is  united  by  a  ligament ;  articulating  above  with  the  arjrte- 
noid,  with  its  base  united  to  or  rather  overlapping  the  upper  part  of  the  tra- 
chea. The  arytenoid  are  two  small  similar  cartilages,  situated  posteriorly 
above  the  cricoid,  and  rather  within  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  uniting  toge- 
ther at  the  beginning  of  the  glottis  :  their  concave  inferior  surface  receives 
the  superior  convex  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  superior  extre- 
mity forms  a  kind  of  point,  which  is  curved  backwards.  The  epiglottis  (see 
plate  III)  is  a  very  elastic  body,  situated  and  attached  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  a  strong  ligament.  Its  internal  surface  is 
concave ;  its  external  is  slightly  convex,  and  its  termination  forms  a  point 
which  is  curved  forward,  giving  it  something  of  a  heart-like  shape.  This 
cartilage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  animal ;  it  exactly  fills  up  the 
floating  arch  of  the  velum  palati,  thereby  shutting  up  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  forcing  the  animal  to  breathe  through  his  nose,  in  ordinary  cases  :  but 
when  mastication  has  formed  the  alimentary  bolus,  and  presses  it  downwards, 
it  then  equally  closes  the  glottis,  fitting  exactly  to  its  Wmo,  by  the  assistance 
of  two  cartilaginous  slips ;  thus  forming  a  new  apparatus,  by  means  of  the 
same  organ,  to  effectually  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  thing  within  the  tra- 
chea. As  soon  as  the  bolus  has  passed,  the  epiglottis  by  its  elasticity,  and, 
perhaps,  assisted  by  muscular  fibres,  returns  to  its  situation.     And  here  we 
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musty  in  a  particular  manner,  admire  the  wisdom  of  its  formation :  had  it  been 
ligamentary,  and  influenced  in  its  actions  by  muscles  only,  it  would  continu- 
ally have  endangered  the  animal,  for  numerous  diseases  might  affect  the  mus- 
eufar  energy :  but  the  cartilaginous  elasticity  is  never  lost  till  the  body  falls 
into  a  state  of  decomposition  and  decay.  The  glottU  is  nothing  more  than 
the  oval  opening  into  the  laryngeal  box,  formed  by  means  of  the  cartilages, 
and  their  numerous  connecting  membranes  and  ligaments. 

The  larynx  gives  insertion  to  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and  its  motions 
are  consequently  much  varied  ;  some  of  these  muscles  operate  on  the  whole 
of  it  as  a  body,  and  have  their  attachments  in  other  parts;  some  operate  only 
on  particular  cartilages,  but  are  wholly  inserted  in  the  larynx.  The  Ayo- 
§piglottideu9  is  a  single  muscle  connected  with  the  hyoides ;  and  is  inserted 
into  the  expanded  portion  of  the  epiglottis,  which  it  stretches  open.  The 
other  laryngeal  muscles  act  in  pairs :  the  crico^thyroid^pi  draw  the  opening 
downwards  after  it  has  been  raised  in  deglutition ;  it  is  elevated  in  this  action 
by  the  kyo-thyro%d€tu  The  cfico^aj't/tenoicUei  lateralis  and  posteriaris, 
tayro-arytenoidffii,  are  muscles  appropriated  to  their  specified  cartilages ;  by 
means  of  which  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  is  altered  in  its  figure  and  dimensions, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  voice  become  variously  modulated.  The  thyroid  glands^ 
utuated  one  on  each  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  the  horse,  are  two  oval 
bodies,  and,  like  the  single  one  of  the  human,  are  larger  in  the  young  than 
the  old  subject ;  but  their  functional  purpose  is  unknown.  The  bloodves- 
sels of  both  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  derived  from  the  carotids  and  jugu- 
lars. Their  nerves  are  furnished  by  the  recurrents ;  they  are  also  connected 
with  the  glosso-phar}'ngeal,  and  with  rami  from  the  fif\h,  seventh,  and  other 
filaments ;  thus  not  only  uniting  the  surface  of  these  great  and  important 
cavities  into  a  sympathetic  action  with  the  parts  around,  but  also  with  im- 
portant viscera  of  the  body.     (See  Neurology  J. 

Utft  qf  the  Lar^fur. — This  part  answers  two  very  principal  puq)oi(C8  in  the  economy  ; 
H  ii  the  oi^^an  by  which  air  h  received  into  the  lungs ;  it  is  iikewiae  tlie  organ  of  the  voice : 
iMtice,  if  the  recurrent  nerve*,  which  furnish  thit  part,  be  divided,  the  voice  is  entirely  lost 
The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  moveable  one  upon  the  other,  and  are  furnished  with  mus- 
cular cords  named  eordet  voralrt,  which  tighten  or  relax  this  sonorous  box,  which  being 
acted  on  by  the  aerial  vibrations  within,  the  undulations  are  transmitted  to  the  ear*. 

*  The  variations  of  Mund  emitted  by  the  voice  of  different  quadruprdt  appear  to  coasivt  principally 
hi  tb«  number  and  form  of  the  laryngeal  nac*.  There  are  usually  three  of  ttieM,  one  of  which  it  ueen 
mmt&r  the  vault  formed  by  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  thyroid  cartilaire.  harinfr  its  aperture  near  tlic 
ma  of  the  epiglottlii.  The  other  two  are  oblonf;  ninufte*  contained  Itctween  the  lateral  parietei  of  the 
flottis  and  the  thvroid  cartilaire,  and  are  covered  in  a  ffieat  measure  bv  the  arytenoidei  mu»cle>.  In 
Qm  horsa  these  lateral  sacK  are  very  h»n|r  and  wide,  and  are  not  unlike  the  UHual  ventricles  of  the 
flotti*.  The  aperture  of  the  outer  cavity  is  vety  Urire  in  the  hortie  :  in  the  ait  the  opening  into  each 
w  the  three  »acs  is  a  small  hole,  and  the  anterior  tac  forms  a  baa-like  cavity.    In  the  mule  these  or- 

SIS  dllfer,  bnt  their  anatomical  formation  In  in  general  blended  between  the  horse  and  ass.  The  va- 
ns soundti  emitted  by  animalit  aie  abitrarily  named,  without  refeience  to  the  nounds  themselves : 
tkos  we  say  the  hoise  neigh*  and  the  ass  brav*.  Srigkinir  appears  produced  by  expiration^  as  are 
move  of  the  tones  of  voice  from  the  horse.  The  vibrations  piodured  by  the  lesonance  of  different 
dsed  eavitieH.  a«iii*ted  by  the  tremors  of  the  caitilages  of  the  nostrils,  produce  the  compounded 
aounds  which  are  emitted.  KnuckrrinK,  as  it  is  termed,  is  only  a  lesser  neigh,  with  sliorter.  deeper, 
•ad  less  forcible  tones,  and  expresiseN  affection  and  joy.  The  horse  has  one  acute  soun«i,  produced  by 
Um  act  of  inspiration,  which  usually  expremes  either  play  or  lust :  but  in  most  other  instances,  sound 
Id  the  hoi se  is  produced  from  expirations  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  tongue  or  teeth  are  much  con* 
ewpfd  in  the  modulations  of  his  voice  ;  but  in  dogs  they  are  verv  much  so.  In  the  ass,  the  principal 
iMiiids  are  those  of  brajfimg,  and  peihaps  he  diSen  in  no  respect  so  much  from  the  horse  as  in  the 
■oands  he  emits,  which  is  another  very  strong  proof  that  an  ass  is  not  a  horse  degenerated,  as  has 
sapposed  by  some.     Braying  appears  to  be  produced  through  the  mouth  by  a  convulsive  dis- 


plaeement  of  the  velum  palati,  assisted  by  the  vibrations  occasioned  by  the  extent  of  the  laryngeal 
ales,  and  by  their  being  so  much  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  larynx :  it  appears  efliected  by  alter- 
■air  laspirailons  and  expirations ;  the  inspirations  forming  half  tones,  and  the  lengthened  notes  being 
formed  of  expirations.  The  lowing  of  oxen  is  likewise  performed  through  the  mouth ;  and  the  bleat- 
ing  of  sheep  also  :  hence  it  would  apjpear,  that  the  mouth  is  better  adapted  to  convey  souitd  than  the 
iiMe  :  or  at  least  it  produces  more  varfipty  in  tones,  though  the  passage  is  not  so  direct.  Barking  is 
fbrmcd  of  short  continued  expirations,  with  the  Jaws  very  slightly  separated;  soeceeded  by  a  quick 
■■i  farslble  esplratioD,  the  month  beiag  alternately  opened  and  shut.    A  dog  prodoees  more  tones 
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The  Physiology  of  Mastication  and  Deglutition, 

Animals  have  organs  wisely  adapted  to  their  wants.  The  reception  of  food  into  the 
stomach  is  a  process  of  great  importance,  and  is  managed  with  a  most  instinctive  dex- 
terity. The  natural  food  of  the  horse  is  grain  or  herbage,  usually  collected  near  the 
S-ound.  When  a  horse  graxes,  he  crops  the  grass  with  his  incisive  teeth,  first  placing  by 
s  lips  a  tuft  between  them,  when,  elevating  his  chin,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  under  ones 
become  applied  to  the  grass,  and  cut  it  through  :  were  it  torn  up,  instead  of  cut  off,  the 
horse  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  roots  and  all ;  therefore,  it  will  be  found, 
the  prominent  edges  of  these  teeth  are  all  wisely  adapted  to  this  process.  Oxen  and  sheep, 
wanting  upper  nippers,  wrap  a  tuft  of  grass  round  with  their  tongue,  and  then  apply  it  to 
the  under  incisive,  by  which  it  is  cut  off;  and  thus  we  find  that  they  are  obliged  always 
to  carry  the  chin  forward  in  collecting  their  grass.  When  a  quantity  of  herbage  is  thus 
gained,  it  is  carried  by  the  tongue  and  molar  muscles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  to 
encounter  the  action  of  the  grinders,  for  which  their  broad  fiat  surfaces  are  admirably 
adapted :  the  matter  being  carried  from  side  to  side,  to  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable 
direction  for  perfect  mastication,  by  means  of  the  tongue  and  molar  muscles.  During 
this  process,  it  continues  to  be  mixed  with  the  salivary  fiuid,  from  the  parotid,  maxillary, 
and  sublingual  glands,  which  pour  out  their  secretion  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
muscles :  and  for  which  reason,  that  is,  to  be  subjected  to  this  pressure,  these  glands  are 
so  placed  as  to  be  near  the  motion  of  the  muscles  used  in  mastication.  Pressure  is,  how- 
ever, not  their  only  stimulus  ;  they  are  also  acted  on  by  a  sympathy  existing  between  the 
stomach  and  themselves:  thus  we  observe,  if  victuals  be  placed  before  a  hungry  dog,  just 
without  his  reach,  his  jaws  will  pour  out  saliva  in  great  plenty.  ) 

The  vegetable  mass  having  been  thus  completely  masticated,  is,  by  the  tongue,  carried 
backwards  and  upwards  into  the  pharynx,  which  forces  the  epiglottis  down,  so  as  exactly, 
to  cover  the  glottis  or  opening  of  the  larynx  ;  the  velum  palati  being  at  the  same  time 
carried  backwards  so  as  to  close  the  nasal  fossse  :  the  mouth  remaining  closed  during  this 
action,  that  the  muscles  may  find  a  fixed  point  The  pharynx  then,  it  will  be  seen,  first 
sinks  to  receive  the  bolus  pushed  into  it  by  the  contraction  of  the  tongue,  and  then  rises, 
elevating  the  funnel-like  extremity  of  the  oesophagus,  into  which  the  bolus  is  forced; 
being  shaped  in  its  passage  by  the  constricting  powers  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles.  Having 
entered  the  oesophagus,  it  is  propelled  backward  towards  the  stomach  ;  not,  as  heretofore, 
by  volition,  but  by  a  functional  necessity,  dependent  on  the  muscular  structure  of  the  ali- 
mentary lube,  whose  power  acts  against  the  gravity  of  the  food,  as  well  as  independent  of 
the  will.  But,  until  the  bolus  has  entered  the  oesophagus,  deglutition  is  altogether  an  act 
of  volition,  and  cannot  be  perfonned  without  the  assistance  of  the  tongue*. 

The  Glands  of  the  Head, 

These  are  folliculose,  mucous,  and  salivary,  with  the  cerumino-sebaceous 
of  the  ears.  The  salivaiy  glands  secrete  the  fluid  we  call  saliva,  and  are 
three  to  each  side  of  the  head,  the  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  the  sub- 
lingual. The  parotid  is  a  considerable  body,  situated  in  the  hollow  formed 
by  the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  neck,  stretching  around  from  the 
root  of  the  ear  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  attached  to  the  upper  branch 
of  the  jugular ;  another  portion  fills  up  the  triangular  space  between  the  upper 
and  lower  branches  of  this  vein.  It  is  distinctly  lobular,  its  lobes  being  con- 
nected by  cellular  membrane  ;  and  from  each  of  which  ramify  an  infinity  of 
minute  tubes,  which  finally  unite  into  one  common  trunk.     The  salivary 

than  most  quadruped* ;  hii  howl  cnnBitti  of  a  great  variety  of  notet ;  but  are  all,  except  the  whine, 
fonned  with  the  mouth  open.  Snarling  it  effected  hy  a  tremor  of  the  velum  palati,  and  can  be 
brought  about  equally  by  expiration  or  inspiration.  The  metrinif  of  a  cat  \%  produced  by  expiration, 
both  through  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  beginning  with  the  consonant  m,  and  continued  by  passing  the  air 
through  the  no«e,  and  then  following  it  with  a  more  steady  expiration  through  the  open  mouth,  the 
•hutting  of  which  produces  the  final  expression.  The  grunting  of  hogs  appears  generally  competed 
of  expirationti,  and  can  be  effected  either  through  the  mouth  or  nose :  it  consists  in  a  convulsive  trcnor 
of  the  curtain  of  the  palate  during  the  expiration  :  their  cry  of  distress  is  effected  through  the  mouth  by 
expirations  forcibly  directed  through  a  constricted  larynx  :  thus  persons,  when  killing  pigs,  usually 
tie  the  mouth,  to  drown  or  lessen  the  noise. 

*  A  woman,  who  had  lust  this  organ,  was  forced  always  to  place  the  food,  by  means  of  a  spoon 
or  fork,  quite  into  the  pharynx,  or  she  could  not  swallow;  so  animals  who  have  been  deprived  of 
the  tongue,  elevate  the  head  to  let  the  substance  gravitate :  hence  becomes  evident  the  folly  of  those 
farriers  who  attempt  to  give  a  ball,  yet  the  whole  time  confine  the  tongue  till  they  suppose  It  Is 
swallowed ;  for,  by  preventing  this  organ  from  being  raised  at  its  base,  the  ball  eannot  be  tarried 
back,  but  either  remains  stationary,  or  gets  into  some  of  the  interstices  of  the  mouth. 
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duct  thus  formed  (see  plate  IV)  finally  quits  the  gland  about  the  centre  of 
its  anterior  edge,  passing  along  the  tuberosity  of  the  jaw,  within  the  inner 
surface  of  which  it  proceeds  to  the  extremity  of  the  tuberous  ridge,  when  it 
crosses  over  the  posterior  edge  of  the  jaw,  in  company  with  the  maxillary 
artery  and  vein,  and  pierces  the  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  mouth,  fre- 
quently between  the  second  and  third  molar  teeth,  and  sometimes  directly 
opposite  one  or  the  other  of  these ;  forming  itself  into  a  bulbous  rising,  or, 
as  Girard  describes  it,  un  gros  tubercule  hkmisphh^ue.  It  is  an  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  either  these  or  the  submaxillary  glands  which 
forms  the  complaint  called  strangles.  Farriers  call  these  glands  riresy  and 
any  affection  of  them  they  name  vives  also  ;  and  a  number  of  gross  preju- 
dices prevail  among  them  relative  thereto.  From  the  structure  detailed 
it  will  be  apparent  that,  when  an  artificial  opening  is  necessary  to  be  made 
in  the  parotid  gland,  great  caution  is  requisite  to  select  a  proper  part  for  the 
operation,  which  it  is  evident  should  be  distant  from  the  course  of  the  ex- 
cretory duct,  or  a  fistulous  opening,  most  difficult  to  close,  may  be  formed, 
and  the  animal  permanently  robbed  of  the  saliva  of  that  side. 

The  submaxiUwnf^  though  much  smaller  than  the  parotid,  is  still  a  con- 
siderable gland,  situated  within  the  great  hollow  of  the  posterior  jaw,  its 
upper  part  being  near  the  condyloid  process  of  that  bone,  and  its  lower 
.pointed  extremity  occupying  the  angle  ;  superiorly,  being  just  within,  and 
under  the  parotid  glands.  Its  duct  passes  under  the  mylo-hyoidcus  muscle, 
and  under  the  tendon  of  the  digastric,  and  penetrates  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  lingual  frenuni,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  lower  nippers,  by  an  orifice  proper  to  each  gland,  which  projects 
up  into  a  nipple-like  rising.     ,   Vide  plate  III,  Jig.  %  n,  n.J 

The  sublingual  gland  is  still  smaller  than  the  submaxillary,  and  is  placed 
along  the  under  part  of  the  tongue,  where,  from  its  lobular  form,  it  be- 
comes easily  detected.  It  pours  out  its  secretion  by  little  papillary  orifices, 
which  may  be  traced  on  a  rising  line  on  each  side  of  the  frcnum  of  the 
tongue*.     The  labial  glands  are  placed  under  the  common  membrane  of 

•  These  membranous  terminations  of  the  salivary  ducts  have  hcen  supposed  valvular, 
to  prevent  any  of  the  edible  matters  from  entering  their  canals ;  hut  whether  so  or  not, 
they  haye  proved  sad  stumbling-blocks  to  both  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  Even 
fiouj^lat,  the  French  fatfier  of  the  art,  and  our  original  anatomical  guide,  terms  them 
*  If*  excroittancet  contre  nature.*  It  is  hardly,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hraoken, 
the  English /a/Aer  of  it,  fell  into  the  same :  and  still  less,  that  Bartlett,  his  copyist,  should 
have  so  totally  mistaken  their  origin  and  use  as  to  have  branded  them  as  the  occasional 
cause  of  those  inflammatory  appearances  which  arise  within  the  mouth  from  catarrh  and 
febrile  affections  generally  ;  and  which  presumption  was  the  more  strengthened,  as,  under 
such  circumstances,  these  processes  become  more  prominent  than  usual.  With  such  au- 
thorities before  them,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  farriers  of  even  later  days,  regarding 
them  as  useless  at  all  times,  and  as  hurtful  sometimes,  are  anxious  to  remove  them ;  and 
our  books  on  farriery  present  repeated  directions  to  exciae  them,  under  the  various  terms 
of  paps,  barbs,  bladders,  flaps,  and  gigs  ;  but  which  practice  is  likely,  under  some  circum- 
stances, to  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences  ;  and,  were  it  not  that  the  secreting 
pressure,  in  general  cases,  would  overcome  the  tumefaction  of  the  severed  end,  might 
prove  serious  indeed.  The  lingual  frenum  and  its  appurtenances  would  appear  to  be  as 
full  of  evils  as  Pandora's  box.  Many  *  is  the  time  and  ofl,'  that,  in  the  days  of  my  no- 
vitiate in  human  surgery,  I  have  tortured  the  helpless  infant  by  snipping  its  tiny  bridle^ 
because  the  maternal  fluid,  swallowed  with  eagerness,  convulsed  its  little  mouth  into  a 
'cluck,'  as  the  sapient  mother  expressed  it.  This  almost  by-gone  error  will,  probably, 
bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  reaider  that  equally  notorious  one,  even  now  prevalent, — 
that  the  membranous  fra?num  or  fold  under  the  tongue  of  the  dog  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  *worm,*  or  a  aomething,  the  extraction  of  which  it  capable  of  preventing  rahieg : 
and  this  we  are  told  in  the  nineteenth  century  ! ! !     Credat  Jnd^itt. 
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the  mouth,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips,  and  are  small  secreting  salivary 
bodies.  The  molar  glands  are  found  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  near  the 
alveolar  edges,  and  are  also  of  the  same  kind,  whose  excreting  ducts  open 
Dear  the  last  molar  teeth.  Folliculose  and  mucous  glands  are  distributed 
over  these  parts,  as  already  noticed  ;  forming  the  whole  of  the  membrane  of 
the  nose,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  into  one  vast  secreting  surface,  designed 
to  form  a  mucus,  which  defends  these  parts  from  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
serves  to  keep  up  the  sensibility  of  their  surfaces.  It  is  the  inflammation 
of  this  membrane  which  forms  catarrh,  in  which  case  this  secretion  is  seen 
to  be  at  first  increased  and  thinner,  but  gradually  to  degenerate  into  a  thicker 
and  more  purulent  state.  There  are  also  the  lymphatic  glands  common  to 
the  head,  which  are  principally  the  mxtxillary  ;  these  are  situated  in  the 
channel  towards  the  superior  part  of  the  branches  of  the  posterior  jaw,  but 
slightly  buried  below  the  skin.  It  is  from  the  morbid  appearances  exhibited 
by  them  that  a  diagnosis  is  frequently  formed  in  glanders.  The  lymph  re- 
ceived by  them  is  carried  to  the  cervical  glands.  The  muscles  of  the  head 
will  be  found  with  those  of  the  neck. 

The  uses  of  the  salivary  secretion  appear  to  be  to  fluidify  the  food,  thereby  enabling 
such  as  is  dry  to  be  more  readily  swallowed.  It  has,  however,  functional  properties  of 
other  kinds,  and  contains,  without  doubt,  living  principle*  of  action,  as  well  as  mechani- 
cal :  by  resolving  the  matters  taken  in  into  their  principles,  it  ccmimences  the  work  of 
rhymification  and  digestion.  At  all  times  it  is  useful,  likewise,  by  moistening  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  thereby  keeping  them  in  a  constant  state  of  susceptibility.  From  some  ex- 
periments made,  it  would  appear  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  furnished  by  the  pwotid  ducts 
during  the  process  of  eating  is  more  than  a  pint  per  hour*.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Work,  the  salivary  glands  are  liable  to  disease,  of  which  the  strangles  is  tlie 
most  prominent  instance.  To  this  sometimes  succeeds  a  much  worse  afiection,  which  it 
that  of  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  duct  of  the  gland.     (See  Veterinary  Surgery.) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  III. 

This  Plate  represents  a  section  of  the  head,  as  far  as  the  second  cervical  vertebra.  The 
section  was  not  carried  exactly  through  the  centre,  but  was  inclined  to  the  right  side ; 
consequently  the  left  portion  is  rather  the  largest,  by  which  the  septa  dividing  the  parts 
are  preserved. 

FIGURE    THE    FIRST 

Presents  the  left  portion  of  the  section,  in  which  the  cartilaginous  partition  of  the  two 
nasal  cavities  is  entire,  with  part  of  the  falx  or  septum  dividing  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain 
likewise.  The  oesophagus,  as  inclining  naturally  rather  to  the  lefl  side,  appears,  there- 
fore, whole  in  this  section. 

o.  The  cerebrum,  6,  the  cerebellum,  with  its  arborescent  appearance ;  c,  c,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  The  anterior  r,  shews  its  origin  at  the  base  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum :  the  posterior  c,  depicts  the  spinal  marrow,  passing  out  at  the  great  foramen  in 
the  occipital  bone ;  d,  the  eustachian  cavity,  its  membranous  septum  being  removed,  to 
shew  the  cavity  more  completely ;  the  letter  rf,  is  immediately  upon  a  part  of  the  os 
hyoides  ;  the  two  vessels  that  nm  under  and  across  it  are  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vein :  posterior  to  it,  is  a  muscle  of  the  os  hyoides ;  next  to  it,  the  lingual  nerve ;  and 
behind  these,  are  branches  of  the  external  carotid;  ^,  the  frontal  sinuses  divided  by  their 
partition,  part  of  which  is  broken  oflT,  to  shew  the  left  of  these  cavities ;  /,  the  ethmoidal 
sinuses ;  g^  the  sphenoidal  sinus  :  A,  the  septum  narium ;  i,  the  vomer  implanted  below, 
into  the  groove  of  the  palatine  bones,  and  above,  fixed  into  the  septum  of  the  nose  ;  A:,  the 
cartilaginous  substance  immediately  over  the  palatine  bones,  assisting  in  the  division  of 
these  cavities  and  their  formation ;  /,  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  its  folds  orrug»; 
f»,  shews  the  section  of  the  posterior  jaw,  at  the  symphysis  of  the  chin  :  above  and  below 

*  *Si  apr^<*  avoir  fait  jeOnrr  un  cheval  denx  4  deux  Joutb  et  demi,  I'on  dtcouvre  lea  deux 
ranaiix  parotidiens  aue  Ton  a  soin  d'isoler ;  pendant  le  temps  que  ranimal-mangera  environ  un« 
derai  botte  ordinaire  de  foirr,  I'on  peut  obtenirjuequ'4  dix  Hbre*  d'une  salive  «Iaire.  blanche,  mail 
tren  pen  viiquru«>e  ;  cette  experience  rilter%«  tur  dei  vieux  chtpau*  m'a  donn^  pieique  toujouit 
les  m^me  rttultat!*. 

N 
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the  muscular  substance  of  the  lips  is  seen  with  the  integuments  as  a  line  over  it ;  n,  the 
section  of  the  tongue,  with  its  greater  intermixture  of  tendinouft  fibres  towards  the  root ; 
0,  its  outer  covering  formed  of  epidermis,  or  skin,  expressed  by  a  white  line  around  its 
edge ;  its  papillary  eminences,  greater  near  the  base,  are  expressed  in  the  figure ;  p,  is 
intended  to  shew  the  velum  palati,  or  curtain  of  the  palate  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
palatine  bone,  and  extending  down  in  front  of  the  epiglottis ;  q,  the  epiglottis,  or  carti- 
lage ;  r,  the  larynx ;  *,  the  aretenoid  cartilage,  or  commencement  of  the  trachea ;  /  /,  with 
its  cartilaginous  rings;  ti  w,  the  pharj-nx,  or  cavity  of  the  hinder  mouth,  divided  by  the 
curtain  of  the  palate:  the  pharynx  receives  the  left  nostril  at  the  anterior  letter  u ;  r,  the 
internal  cuticular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  ;  j,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus  ;  y,  the 
cervical  ligament,  attached  to  the  occipital  bone,  but  escaping  the  first  vertebra ;  x,  the 
oervical  hollow  maintained  for  the  enlargement  of  the  oesophagus  in  swallowing. 

FIGURE    THE    SECOND 

Represents  the  right  half  of  the  head,  with  the  velum  palati  and  the  membranous 
pharynx  removed,  as  well  as  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  n,  the  cavity  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  cerebrum,  with  its  risings  and  depressions  marked  ;  6,  the  cavity  within  the  occi- 
pital bone,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  cerebellum;  c,  marks  the  passage  through  the  occi- 
pital foramen  and  atlas ;  </,  the  frontal  sinuses  exposed,  the  bony  septum  dividing  the 
right  from  the  left  remaining  with  the  right  portion,  but  within  are  seen  bony  pillars  sup- 
porting these  sinuses ;  r,  the  superior  turbinated  bone  forming  the  upper  cornet  of  the 
nose ;  /,  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  forming  the  under  or  posterior  comet  of  the  nose  ; 
#,  the  ethmoidal  sinuses;  A,  the  sphenoidal  sinuses;  t /,  the  os  hyoides;  the  superior 
Tetter  expresses  its  larger  branches,  as  the  lower  docs  its  lesser  appendicular  portions :  the 
bottom  portion  is  its  fork  or  lesser  appendicle,  and  embraces  the  upper  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage ;  Ar,  a  branch  of  the  carotid  going  to  the  base  of  the  skull :  next  to  it  is  seen 
part  of  the  jugular  returning  the  blood  from  the  sinuses ;  /,  the  carotid  arter>'  forming  its 
divisions  \  mmmt  the  digastric  muscle,  with  its  two  fleshy  attachments  and  intermediate 
tendon ;  nnvij  the  right  maxillary  gland:  the  posterior  letter  shews  its  body  which  lies 
within,  and  under  the  parotid,  as  seen  in  Plate  IV  :  the  middle  n,  shews  its  duct  passing 
at  the  posterior,  and  under  part  of  the  tongue ;  and  the  anterior  letter  shews  the  tennina- 
tion  of  this  duct  in  the  mouth  imder  the  tongue,  a  little  distance  from  the  incisive  teeth 
or  nippers  ;  o,  the  submaxillary  artery,  which  fonns  the  most  convenient  part  for  feeling 
the  pulse,  the  fingers  being  applied  exactly  where  the  letter  is  placed ;  />,  the  left  half  of 
the  tongue ;  9,  its  root  dissected  from  its  attachment  to  the  os  hyoides ;  r,  a  probe  shew- 
ing the  passage  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  «,  the  optic  foramen  of  the  sphenoid 
bone ;  /,  another  foramen  permitting  the  passage  of  the  cerebral  vessels ;  f<  r.  the  most 
anterior  of  these,  shews  the  exit  o*"  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  the  posterior  the  transverse 
■eptum,  dividing  the  cerebnim  from  the  cerebellum  ;  rr,  is  intended  to  shew  the  retraction 
of  the  skin  of  the  ear,  with  the  concha,  or  cartilage  of  that  organ  underneath,  as  it  appears 
in  the  operation  of  cropping  ;  xx,  the  parts  com|>osing  the  eustachian  cavity  and  pharynx, 
as  far  as  the  velum  palati  removed ;  y,  the  two  tables  of  the  skull,  with  the  intennediate 
cancelli,  or  diplor  ;  :  tlie  pericranium  lining  the  skull. 


ANATOMY  OF   THE   NECK. 

The  neck  of  the  horse  is  a  part  of  considerable  extent  and  much  beauty : 
it  assists  him  in  progression,  by  forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  great  weight 
and  extent  of  his  hinder  parts :  it  is  likewise  useful  in  enabling  him  to  reach 
his  food  from  the  ground :  to  favour  description,  it  may  be  divided  into  ex- 
ternal and  internal  parts.  Considered  exteriorly,  the  neck  extends  above, 
from  the  pole  of  the  head  ;  and  below,  from  the  termination  of  the  channel : 
it  terminates  superiorly  at  the  withers,  and  below  at  the  breast ;  or,  in  ana- 
tomical language,  comprehends  all  that  space  between  the  occipital  bone 
above,  and  the  angle  of  the  posterior  jaw  below :  also  to  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae  above,  and  to  near  the  articulation  of  the 
humerus  with  the  scapula  below.  The  common  integuments  of  the  neck 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body :  the  upper  margin  pre- 
sents a  line  of  flowing  hair,  called  the  mane ;  and  the  lower,  masses  of 
powerful  muscles  and  indentations  formed  by  the  course  of  the  trachea. 
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Parts  of  the  Neck. 


The  cervical  ligament^  or  Ugamentum  collh  is  a  very  strong  substancey 
of  a  rope-like  form,  placed  between  the  head  and  the  body,  as  a  support 
to  the  head.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  are  very  strong :  but  muscles,  if 
constantly  kept  in  action,  tire ;  Nature  has,  therefore,  given  a  substance 
that  has  great  strength,  without  being  liable  to  fatigue,  by  which  the  head 
remains  permanently  supported.  This  substance  differs  from  ligament,  in 
some  respects,  by  being  elastic,  and  thus  the  motions  of  the  head  are  much 
accelerated.  It  is  strongly  attached,  by  its  anterior  extremity,  to  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  occipital  bone ;  passing  over  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  with- 
out attaching  itself  to  it,  but  being  intimately  connected  with  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ;  the  stronger  portion  of  it  here 
passes  forward  to  reach  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal,  but  it  sends 
down  a  kind  of  double  lamen  of  ligament,  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  cervi- 
cal bones*.  (See  plate  III.)  The  muscles  of  the  neck  operate  on  the 
head ;  and  many  of  the  fleshy  masses  moving  the  neck,  origrinate  on  the 
shoulders :  the  cervical  muscles  will  therefore  be  described,  togrether  with 
those  of  the  fore  extremities,  en  masse.  It  will  be  only  remarked  of  them 
here,  that  those  situated  on  the  neck  have,  the  greater  number  of  them,  con- 
nextions  with  the  cervical  ligament,  and  that  in  surgical  operations  on  it,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  their  fibres  is  usually  longitudi- 
nal. The  jugular  veins  run  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck  on  the  outside  of 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  when 
a  bifurcation  takes  place  into  its  upper  and  lower  branches.  (See  plates 
III  and  IV.)  The  cutaneous  vesseljp,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  of  the  neck, 
are  described  with  those  respective  organs. 

Of  the  internal  parts  of  the  neck,  the  seven  cervical  vertebr®  have  been 
described  with  the  Osteology.  The  cervical  portion  of  this  bony  chain  has  its 
first  three  links  within  the  upper  parts  of  the  neck ;  the  remainder  gradually 
gain  the  middle  portion ;  and  the  space  between  is  filled  up  by  the  cervical 
ligament  and  muscles.  Within  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebne  is  found 
the  medulla  spinalis :  and  through  foramina  in  their  transverse  processes 
creep  the  vertebral  vessels,  more  deeply  seated  than  the  jugulars ;  and  inthe 
vicinity  of  both  the  trachea  and  ccsophagus  pass  the  carotid  arteries,  the  par 
vagas,  recurrent,  and  sympathetic  nerves.  (See  plate  III,  ft,y^.  2.)  The 
cervical  cavity  is  intended  to  characterise  a  hollow,  but  seldom  noticed,  in 
the  region  of  the  oesophagus,  purposely  left  to  admit  of  \\%  distention  in  de- 
glutition. (See  z^Jig.  1,  plate  III.)  The  trachea^  or  windpipe^  is  a  large 
canal  which  arises  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  and  extends  down 
the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  into  the  thorax,  between  the  duplicatures  of  the 
mediastinum :  it  is  composed  of  upwards  of  fifty  annular  cartilages,  which 
taper  from  their  front  into  mere  slips,  having  their  terminal  points  unat- 

*  There  is  mueh  to  be  admired  in  the  construction  and  application  of  this  substance. 
It  purposely  departs  from  the  usiuil  character  of  ligaments,  which  are  essentially  inelattic: 
this,  on  the  contrary,  '  will  yield  to  a  force  impressed  upon  it,  and  it  will  resume  its  na- 
tural dimensions  when  that  force  is  removed.'  The  horse's  head  is  depressed  by  means  of 
miutcles,  but  which  tire  by  exertion ;  and  thus  the  grazing  horse  elevates  his  head  fre- 
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fjk/.h*:^  *rxtv-^i  by  the  tracheal  niemhrano,  but  connected  by  their  edges  to 
#^'L.'i  oth«-r  by  -tronjr  lifrainents :  thu^  rendering  the  trachea  perfectly  flexible, 
%«r*.  ;^ rrna n«r fitly  tubular.  Externally  it  is  uiiitod  to  the  surrounding'  parts 
r,\  f^-'AuizT  4fjb4tanr-#rH  ;  inteniallv  it  is  lined  bv  a  verv  vascular  mucous  mem- 
r/f»f»«r.  ».b*'  W'rrri'tion  of  which  defends  it  a<;ainst  the  irritating  effects  of  vi- 
r\*i^.'v0:%  ifi  ♦h'r  t^Tfiperature  of  the  air.  About  the  third  or  fourth  dorsal  ver- 
•>•'/.'*-  f'  divider*  into  two  branches  or  bronchia?,  the  principal  divisions  of 
nhlf.!»i  at  fir«t  )^f)^rn«frital,  iMrcome  aninilar,  in  such  manner  that  their  ultiniate 
r^:tti&f:zuoutt^  a«<  the  liifij.M  collapse,  readily  pass  within  one  another.      (See 

'i)if.  *f!$ophiifHH  i-*  the  contracted  tubular  continuation  of  the  funnel-like 
/;«vity  '/f  tFiij  pharynx.  Stnictiirally  partly  membranous  and  partly  muscu- 
Uf,  it,  dir^c-tn  iti  coiir-^*  l)etwe«rn  the  carotid  arteries,  inclining  a  little  to  the 
U-ff  <id#r,  *rjd  th«*fi  f#eiiirtrafes  the  chest  between  the  layers  of  the  niediasti- 
f.ntu^  4fid  ysk^M's  alons?  the  dorsal  vf'rtebr<p,  throu^^h  an  opening  in  the  dis- 
t#hr3(rrn,  to  t^rnninate  in  the  stomach.  Its  cants  are,  first,  a  slight  and  cellii- 
Sstf  frtt4',  whifrh  it  rHainH  while  in  the  n«'ck,  but  which  in  the  chest  gives  place 
to  a  t^f^i'Viu^  from  the  du)>licattire  of  th<>  mediastinum.  Its  second  coat  is 
rfitj«/:utar,  and  triade  up  of  two  strata  of  fibres,  an  external  longitudinal  and 
«»  irit#'mal  cfr<nilar.  The  inner  coat  is  cuticular  and  wrinkled  into  foldsi 
tliat  it  may  adapt  itHelf  to  the  nniscular  expansion  in  deglutition  :  this  cuti- 
t:*t\:ir  |Kirtion  extend.^  over  one-half  of  the  stomnch.  (See  x,  x^  y,  fig.  Ip 
plnU  HI.) 

Tilw  (Javitif  of  the  Thorax  genera  It//. 

'[1m?  Mfcond  ^eat  cavity  of  the  body  is  termed  thorax^  or  rheitt.  It  if 
bounded  anteriorly  by  the  vessels  filling jip  the  opening  between  the  two  first 
rilrt :  j»osteriorly  by  the  diaphragm  ;  and  laterally  by  the  ribs ;  above  by  the 
vertebraj,  and  below  by  the  sternum.  Its  external  parts  Jire,  the  integuments, 
inu*<rleH,  and  bones :  its  internal,  the  pleune  and  mediastinum,  the  thymus 
gland,  lungs,  heart,  vessels,  and  nerve*^,  with  the  diaphragm.  The  integu- 
ments are  common  to  those  of  other  parts :  the  nmscles  will  be  herea^r 
nfitircMl ;  and  the  Ijony  portions,  as  vcrtcbra»,  costjr,  and  sternum,  have  been 
already  described. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  IV. 

The  viscera  of  the  che«t  and  belly  of  a  horse,  and  such  other  parts  as  come  readily  into 
view,  when  the  «ubject  in  laid  on  its  back,  and  elevated  before,  to  nuit  the  sight,  are  here 
represented.  The  skin  is  raised  and  thrown  back  ;  the  cutaneous  nujscle  is  removed  from 
the  neck ;  and  the  sternum  has  been  removed,  with  the  jM-ricardium.  mediastinum,  and 
pleura;  by  which  the  lun^^s,  heart,  and  principal  vessels,  are  brought  into  view,  as  well 
as  the  course  of  the  thoracic  duet.  The  view  represents  the  abdominal  cavity  cut  open 
through  its  whole  length,  and  the  symphysis  jnibis  divided,  to  shew  the  contents  of  the 
pelviM.  An  *  ntire  male  subject  was  purposely  cho>en,  as  exposing  parts  more  frequently 
en^a^ing  veterinar}'  operations.  Tlie  inH'stines  have  been  removed,  dividing  them  below 
the  entrance  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  duels,  about  a  fool  before  tlie  tennination  of  tlie 
rectum;  and  are  the  only  parts  displaced,  the  rrmnining  viscera  ap|<earing  in  their  na- 
tural situation.  The  stomach  only  is  slightly  distetided,  to  jfive  an  accurate  idea  of  its 
form,  but  not  to  its  full  extent,  that  the  neighbouring  viscera  mi^ht  not  be  hid. 

PARTS    OF    THE    HEAP,    NF.f  K,    AND   CMEST. 

/I,  the  masseter  muscle,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which  is  seen  spread  a  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  above,  its  attachment  to  the  spine  of  the  maxillar}-  bone  has  been 
raised  to  bring  6,  the  temporal  artery  and  vein,  into  view,  which  are  seen  above  the  uerve, 
and  are  distribi  ted  principally  to  the  masseter,  but  contribute  nothing  to  the  support  of 
the  eye,  and  con.sequcntly  the  division  of  this  vessel  in  the  horse  does  not  itHtuediatei^ 
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abstract  blood  from  the  eye ;  r,  the  anterior  cartilage  of  the  ear ;  </,  the  submaxillary 
artery  and  vein,  and  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  middle  vessel  is  the  parotid  duct, 
piercing  the  molar  muscles,  and  entering  the  mouth  a  little  above  the  second  and  third 
molar  teeth ;  e,  r,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  parotid  gland :  ita  duct  is  rather 
brought  forward,  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  jaw ;  it  is,  however,  nearly  in  sitUf  traversing 
the  h'ont  of  the  gland  ;  /,  the  superior  division  of  the  jugular ;  ^,  its  inferior  division ; 
A,  the  anterior  vena  cava  formed  of  these  jugular  branches,  with  the  axillaries ;  k,  the 
aorta,  with  iu  division  into  anterior  and  posterior ;  the  anterior  goes  upwards  and  for- 
wards, and  the  posterior  becomes  lost  in  the  view  behind  the  heart ;  /,  /,  the  axillary  arte- 
ries ;  7»,  the  united  trunk  of  the  carotids  arising  from  the  right  axillary  artery,  and  di- 
viding into  the  right  and  left  carotids;  n,  the  entrance  of  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  left 
jugular ;  o,  o,  o,  the  lobes  of  the  lungs :  on  the  right  side  is  seen  a  small  lobe  with  alaiger 
one ;  the  lesser  lobules  do  not  appear ;  />,  the  right  or  anterior  ventricle ;  q,  the  left  or 
posterior  ventricle  ;  r,  the  right  auricle,  from  which  the  two  venae  cavae  arise ;  5,  the  left 
auricle ;  /,  the  pulmonary  artery,  dividing  into  a  right  and  left ;  the  left  is  seen  to  pass 
under  the  posterior  division  of  the  aorta,  at  which  part  is  situated  the  canalis  arteriosus ; 
II,  the  posterior  cava ;  p,  the  posterior  aorta ;  between  which  are  seen,  to  the  right,  the 
vena  azygos,  and,  to  the  left,  the  thoracic  duct 

VISCERA    dkr   THE    ABDOMEN. 

a,  a,  the  diaphragm.  The  middle  and  lighter  portion,  to  which  the  ligament  of  the 
liver  is  attached,  is  the  tendinous  part ;  and  the  light  portions  round  the  circiunference 
are  likewise  tendinous  intersections ;  6,  6,  the  lobes  of  the  liver ;  c,  the  biliary  duct  arising 
at  once  from  the  liver,  without  any  gall-bladder  as  in  other  animals ;  </,  the  stomach  with 
the  omentum  attached,  and  vessels  ramifying  on  it :  e,  its  pyloric  orifice,  ending  in  the 
duodenum,  into  which  are  seen  entering  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts ;  /,  we  pan- 
creas, the  remaining  portion  lies  under  the  omentum,  g,  the  diminutive  size  of  which  in 
the  horse  should  not  escape  observation :  a  portion  of  it  in  the  view  is  kept  up  by  a  pin 
stuck  into  the  spleen,  to  shew  that  viscus  ;  /i,  the  spleen,  witli  its  granulated  appearance  ; 
i,  the  posterior  cava  forming  the  emulgent  veins ;  A:,  the  posterior  aorta  giving  off  the 
anterior  mesenteric  tnmk,  to  which  the  united  trunk  of  the  lacteals  is  attached  to  gain 
the  receptaculum  chyli ;  but  neither  does  the  anterior  mesenteric  always  present  itself  in 
this  situation,  nor  do  the  united  trunks  of  the  lacteals  always  accompany  it.  Immediately 
beyond  are  seen  the  small  emulgent  arterial  trunks  given  off;  /,  /,  the  right  and  left  kid- 
ney with  the  emulgent  artery  and  vein,  ramifying  into  each.  The  left  is  seen  lower  than 
the  right,  being  pressed  down  by  the  spleen ;  w,  w,  the  glandulue  renales  receiving  their 
vessels  from  the  emulgents  ;  n,  w,  the  ureters  seen  passing  out  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  in  their  gourse  cfossing  the  vasa  deferentia ;  o,  o,  the  spermatic  vessels  formed 
of  an  artery  and  vein  each  :  the  left  spermatic  vein  is  seen  arising  from  the  emulgent  vein 
of  that  side,  to  avoid  a  circuitous  route,  by  originating  from  the  cava  on  the  right ;  p,  p, 
the  lymphatic  vessels  bringing  the  lymph  from  the  lower  extremities ;  on  the  left  side 
they  proceed  up  from  the  pelvis  in  company  with  the  iliac  vessels  and  the  aorta ;  q,  part 
of  the  rectum  lying  immediately  behind  the  bladder ;  r,  r,  the  division  of  the  aorta  into 
external  and  internal  iliacs,  with  the  iliac  division  of  the  cava  also. 

THE    GROANS    OF    GENERATION. 

a,  the  bladder  cut  open  to  shew  the  termination  of  the  ureters  within  it  at  6.  The  ure- 
ters are  seen  proceeding  from  the  testicles  and  crossing  the  spermatic  rope  ;  c,  c,  the  en- 
largement of  the  vasa  deferentia  before  their  termination  into  the  urethra  alongside  of  the 
opening  of  the  vesicular  seminales ;  «e/,  ^,  the  vesicular  seminales  ;  the  right  is  cut  open 
to  shew  its  opening  within  the  urethra  alongside  of  the  vasa  deferentia ;  e,  marks  the  ter- 
mination of  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  the  vcsicula?  seminales  opening  into  the  same  part 
of  the  urethra  by  two  little  orifices ;/,/,  two  glandular  bodies  that  correspond  in  situation, 
but  not  in  structure,  to  the  human  prostates ;  ^,  ^,  the  two  antiprostatse  or  Cowper's 
glands,  covered  with  the  accelerator  muscles :  the  right  is  cut  open  to  shew  its  oavity. 
The  little  ducts  of  these  glands,  called  lacunsB,  are  seen  within  the  urethra ;  h,  h,  the  leit 
testicle,  with  its  rope  passing  through  the  ring  of  the  oblique  muscle,  covered  by  its  va- 
ginal coat  and  the  cremaster  muscle,  which  latter  descends  along  its  inner  side,  and  is 
expanded  over  its  upper  part;  1,  the  right  testicle  removed  from  its  passage  through  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  its  vaginal  coat  laid  open  ;  the  body  is  seen  with  its  vessels  ramifying 
on  it,  being  alternately  straight  and  waved  upon  its  albugineous  coat ;  ky  that  part  of  the 
testicle  called  its  appendix  or  epididjTnis,  communicating  with  the  main  body  by  the 
tubuli  semeiiifcri,  and  passing  up  to  form  the  vas  deferens  ;  f,  the  convolutions  of  the 
*«pcrinatic  vessels  before  they  enter  the  testicles ;  m,  m,  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis, 
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with  its  muscular  fibres  intermixed :  between  the  two,  lies  the  urethra,  the  muscular  fibres 
of  which  are  seen  running  in  the  direction  of  that  canal ;  o,  the  body  of  the  penis  divested 
of  its  outer  coverings;  p,  the  glans  :  the  dark  part  shews  a  portion  of  the  sheath  imme- 
diately investing  it,  and  thrown  into  folds  to  admit  of  the  increase  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  organ ;  9,  tlie  termination  of  the  urethra  by  a  loose  floating  extremity,  which  is  fixed 
in  a  cavity  peculiar  to  the  horse ;  the  outer  part  of  the  glnns  is  laid  open,  to  make  Uiis 
more  distinct,  as  well  as  the  internal  structure  of  the  glans  itself 

Viscera  of  the  Chest. 

The pleurcB  and  mediastinum. — When  the  chest  is  opened,  a  smooth  po- 
lished membrane  is  seen,  covering  its  surface,  and  investing  its  contents. 
Each  side  of  the  chest  has  its  particular  pleura^  which  is  distinct  from  that 
of  the  other  by  the  intervention  of  cellular  membrane.     So  conjoined,  they 
form  the  mediastinum,  the  two  lamen  of  which  are  strongly  attached  to  the 
sternum,  and  compose  what  is  called  the  inferior  mediastinum :  from  whence 
separating,  they  receive  between  their  laminse  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  and 
are  afterwards  reflected  over  the  lungs  ;•  which  having  completely  invested, 
they  again  unite,  and  form  the  superior  mediastinum,  as  it  has  been  called. 
Near  the  vertebrae  they  again  separate,  one  portion  passing  over  the  half 
of  the  spine  on  one  side,  while  the  other  passes  over  the  remaining  half  of 
the  spine  on  the  other  side,  to  line  the  whole  cavity  of  the  chest.     By  this 
division  a  tubular  opening  is  formed,  in  which  are  situated  the  thymus  gland, 
aorta,  vena  cava,  vena  azygos,  ductus  thoracicus,  and  cesophagus :  and  by 
this,  two  pleural  reflections  are  formed  on  each  side ;  one  connected  to  the 
surface  of  the  chest,  the  other  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  exhibiting  a  distinct 
cavity  for  each  lung,  in  which  is  contained  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  termed 
liquor  pleuree^  the  diseased  increase  of  which  forms  hydrothorax.     The 
pleural  surface,  that  comes  into  view  on  opening  the  chest,  whether  of  the 
limgs  or  of  the  chest  itself,  is  smooth,  that  it  may  facilitate  the  sliding  of 
these  parts  over  each  other,  which  the  healthy  serous  secretion  from  the  sur- 
faces further  facilitates ;  but  the  attached  pleural  surface  is  rough  and  fibrous, 
to  hold  the  parts  together. — The  mediastinum  is,  therefore,  nothing  more 
than  the  duplicature  of  the  two  pleurae,  which  divides  the  chest  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions :  the  right  being  rather  the  largest,  in  consequence  of 
the  situation  of  the  heart,  but  the  difference  in  capaci^  is  not  so  great  in  the 
horse  as  in  the  human.     This  complete  division  of  the  cavity  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  animal ;  for  should  the  chest  become  penetrated,  if  total  col- 
lapse of  the  lungs  were  to  take  place,  death  must  ensue ;  but  life  can  be  car- 
ried on  by  one  lung,  when  an  injury  to  the  other  has  rendered  it  useless. 
By  this  wise  provision,  ulceration  also  sometimes  confises  its  effects  to  one 
side  of  the  thorax  only,  and  the  animal  becomes  supported  finally  by  the 
other.     That  portion  of  the  pleura  which  lines  the  bony  cavity  of  the  chest, 
is  termed  the  costal  pleura,  while  the  reflected  portion  receives  the  name  of 
pulmonary  pleura ;  and  which  distinctions  are  necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind, 
both  in  the  surgery  and  pathology  connected  with  these  parts.     These  mem- 
branous investments  are  supplied  with  blood  by  the  intercostal  arteries,  and 
they  return  it  by  intercostal  veins.     The  nerves  of  these  parts  are  also 
branches  from  the  intercostal  nervous  trunks ;  but  they  are  small,  and  there- 
fore, except  under  inflammation,  the  sensibility  of  the  pleura  is  not  great. 
The  thymvts  is  a  spongy,  irregularly  formed,  and  apparently  glandular  body, 
placed  anteriorly,  between  the  duplicatures  of  the  mediastinum,  contiguous 
to  the  sternum  and  to  the  aorta,  and  vena  cava,  at  their  division.     In  the 
colt  its  size  is  considerable,  and  at  this  time  it  is  said  to  contain  a  small  por- 
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tion  of  whitish  fluid.  As  the  animal  advances  in  age,  it  lessens,  its  colour 
changes,  and  at  last  it  is  scarcely  discernible.  No  excretory  duct  has  ever 
been  discovered  in  it,  and  neither  in  the  horse  nor  the  human  is  its  use 
known*. 

The  diaphragm  or  midriff^  is  a  most  important  musclef ,  and,  like  the 
heart,  is  in  constant  action  during  life.  It  is  a  broad,  thin,  tendinous,  and 
fleshy  expansion,  and  is  so  situated  as  to  form  a  complete  septum  or  division 
between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  but  an  oblique  one ;  for  its  upper  part^  op- 
posed to  the  back,  extends  considerably  farther  towards  the  lumbar  vertebr®, 
while  the  anterior  part  is  attached  to  the  sternum.  In  a  state  of  rest,  it  is 
anteriorly  convex,  and  posteriorly  concave ;  that  surface  opposed  to  the  thorax 
being  covered  by  the  pleura,  and  that  towards  the  abdomen  by  the  peritoneum. 
From  some  peculiarities  in  the  disposition  of  its  fibres,  it  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  two  muscles ;  the  great  and  little  diaphragm.  The  anterior  or 
larger  portion  arises  by  distinct  tendinous  fleshy  fibres  from  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  the  eighth,  and  all 
the  remaining  ribs,  except  the  two  last,  by  portions  which  admit  of  small 
tendinous  digitations  between  them  (see  plaie  IV).  From  these  origins,  the 
fibres  are  directed  like  radii  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  a  tendinous 
centre,  which  is  perforated  by  a  dextrally  inclined  triangular  hole,  a  little  in- 
feriorly  to  the  spine,  furnishing  a  passage  for  the  vena  cava. — The  superior, 
posterior,  and  lesser  portion  of  the  diaphragm  fills  up  the  space  left  by  the 
larger  ;  arising  by  different  portions  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  lumbar 
vertebraB,  of  which  the  two  central  ones  are  called  its  crura  or  pillars ;  be- 
tween which  an  interval  (its  hiatus)  is  left  for  a  transit  of  the  aorta,  the  vena 
azygos,  and  thoracic  duct.  Sinestrally  is  situated  a  third  opening,  formed 
from  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  crura,  through  which  passes  the 
oesophagus. 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  diaphragm, — The  aorta,  in  its  passage  between 
the  crura,  usually  gives  a  branch  or  two  to  this  muscle ';  besides  which,  it 
receives  other  rami  from  the  arteries  of  the  chest.  (See  Arteries,)  Its 
veins,  which  are  much  larger  than  its  arteries,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  pres- 
sure during  its  motions,  finally  pour  their  contents  into  the  vena  cava.  The 
phrenic  nerves  arise  from  filaments  given  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  cervicals :  other  small  branches  are  likewise  g^ven  off  from  the  sur- 
rounding ganglia  and  from  the  great  sympathetics,  which,  uniting  with  it,  tend 
to  compaund  its  actiouy  and  to  make  it  an  organ  of  extensive  visceral  sym- 
pathy (see  Neurology^  p.  158),  as  well  as  the  principal  agent  in  respires 
tion\.  The  exertions  of  the  horse  not  unfrequently  rupture  it,  and  it  is  very 
liable  to  communicated  inflammation  from  other  organs,  and  occasionally  be- 
comes primarily  so. 

*  As  the  thymus  gland  in  dogs  is  large,  and  the  thyroid  small ;  and  as  it  usually  hap- 
pens, that  when  one  is  considerable,  the  other  is  the  reverse  ;  so  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
poM  that  their  use  is  the  same.  It  is  the  tweethread  of  the  calf,  and,  according  to  La 
Fosse,  is  sometimes  fatally  diseased  in  them. 

f  Nobilisimus  post  cor  musculus. — Hatler. 

X  The  importance  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  confined  to  its  respiratory  agency  ;  but  by 
its  great  sympathetic  connexions,  it  can  act  at  one  time  as  an  assistant,  and  at  another  as 
an  antagonist,  in  various  functional  capacities.  In  contracting  the  dimensions  of  the 
chest  to  expirate,  it  then  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  entail- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  chest,  it  becomes  a  direct  aid  to  the  abdominal  muscles  in  many 
of  their  actions,  particularly  in  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces  and  urine,  as  well  as  in  the  act 
of  parturition.  In  quadrupeds  prone  to  vomition,  it  is  an  important  agent ;  but  I  am 
disposed  to  think  its  assistance  is  not  great  in  rumination. 
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The  Heart, 

The  pericardium  is  a  membranous  s.ic  surrounding  the  lu'aii,  attached 
by  its  outer  surface  to  the  mediastinum,  between  the  duplicatures  of  which 
it  is  situated  :  its  inner  surface  is  contiguous  but  not  continuous  to  the  heart, 
tor  there  is  a  fine  fluid,  the  liquor  pericardii,  interposed.  It  appears  com- 
posed of  two  Iamina3,  and  is  attached  above  to  the  vessels,  over  which  it  is 
reflected,  giving  them  a  covering,  and  passing  down  to  the  sternum  ;  but  is 
not,  as  in  the  human,  attached  to  the  diaphragm  ;  for  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  animal  alters  in  some  measure  the  position  of  the  heart.  Its  inner 
surface  secretes  a  very  fine  fluid,  called  liquor  pericardii^  which  thus  pre- 
serves a  freedom  of  motion  between  the  heart  and  sac  :  in  health  this  is  about 
an  ounce  in  quantity  ;  but  when  it  becomes  much  increased  beyond  this,  it 
constitutes  dropsy  of  the  pericardium  ;  which  is,  however,  not  a  frequent  dis- 
ease in  the  horse. 

The  heart. — This  important  organ  ap])ears  a  composition  of  muscular 
fibres  combined  with  membranous  matter,  to  form  a  conoidal  body  with  four 
principnl  cavities,  and  several  openings,  common  and  proper.  Invested  by 
its  sac,  it  is  situated  obliquely  and  rather  sinestrally.  its  base  being  on  a  line 
with  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  its  a|>ex,  which  is  slightly  curved,  directed  to 
the  left  of  the  sternum  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs.  It  presents  four 
cavities,  two  inferior  or  ventricles,  and  two  superior  or  auricles.  Each  ven- 
tricle opens  by  two  orifices,  one  of  which  communicates  with  the  auricles  ; 
the  other  forms  the  mouth  of  a  large  artery,  and  the  septum  divides  the  two. 
The  right  ventricle  opens  into  the  right  auricle  and  into  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery ;  the  left  into  the  left  auricle  and  into  the  aort-a  ;  at  the  edges  of  which 
orifices  there  are  valves.  The  right  or  anterior  ventricle  is  thicker  than 
the  lef\  ;  its  sides  are  strengthened  by  fleshy  pillars,  called  cai^e^  columna*, 
and  also  by  tendinous  cords  attached  to  the  valves  of  the  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle, by  which  the  mechanism  of  these  parts  is  greatly  strengthened.  The 
left  or  posterior  ventricle,  although  altogether  longer  than  the  right,  is, 
nevertheless,  less  dense  and  capacious.  The  auricles  may  be  considered  as 
appendages  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
septum,  though  externally  they  appear  but  one  cavity,  with  indented  edges. 
The  right  and  larger  auricle  is  irregularly  rounded,  and  has  two  openings, 
an  anterior  and  posterior,  which  receive  the  anterior  and  posterior  vena  cava. 
The  left  auricle  is  considerably  more  muscular  than  the  right,  though  its 
size  is  less :  it  receives  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  it  has  a  common  opening 
with  the  ventricle.  The  substance  of  the  auricles  is  both  membranous  and 
muscular,  and  they  are  also  furnished  with  a  few  tendinous  and  fleshy  cords 
to  strengthen  them.  The  valves  are  strong  membranous  appendages  to  the 
ventricles,  which  prevent  the  blood  from  passing  but  in  one  direction  :  those 
of  the  arterial  openings  being  called  semilunar ;  and  those  of  the  auricular, 
tricuspid;  as  the  auricular  valve  of  the  left  ventricle  is  known  as  the  «nt- 
tral*.     The  heart  is  furnished  with  blood  for  its  own  individual  support  by 

•  The  valvts  act  by  means  of  folds  of  their  inner  membrane,  opposed  to  the  entranco 
of  the  hlood,  hut  pcmiitting  its  exit  by  a  separation  of  their  sides  ;  thus,  as  either  ventricle 
contracts,  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  artery,  which  communicates  with  that  ventricle  : 
the  sides  of  the  cavity  boing  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  the  valves  close  the  opening 
into  the  auricle,  and  the  artery,  being  the  only  remaining  passage,  receives  the  blood.  The 
heart  after  liiis  contraction  becomes  again  relaxed,  and  the  valves  of  the  auricle  being 
drawn  dou  nwards,  the  blood  is  poured  by  the  vciub  into  kbb  recipient  cavities. 
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the  coronary  arteries,  which  is  returned  by  the  coronary  veins.  Its  nerves 
are  gained  from  the  cardiac  plexus  and  rami  of  communication  derived  from 
the  par  vagas  and  sympathetie  nerves. 

Ilie  Physiology  of  the  Action  of  the  Hearty  as  the  grand  Agent  in  the 

Circulation  of  the  Blood, 

The  circulatory  round  of  the  blood  is  a  vital  action  performed  by  the  heart,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  I  shall  prosecute  by  the  ordinary  method  of  dividing  it  into  the  pulmonary* 
and  general ;  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  lesser  and  greater  circulations. 

The  lesser^  or  pulmonary  circulation. — The  blood  of  the  two  cavas,  being  poured  into  the 
right  or  pulmonic  auricle,  irritates  that  sac  to  contract,  by  which  the  valves  of  the  cor- 
respondent ventricle  are  forced  close  to  its  sides,  and  the  blood  rushes  into  the  cavity ; 
which  being  stimulated  to  contract  on  it,  shuts  up  the  tricuspid  valves  which  had  permitted 
its  entry.  The  contained  blood,  therefore,  now  seeks  another  course  :  and  the  same  ac- 
tion that  shut  the  ventricle,  opens  the  pulmonary  artery,  by  pressing  the  edges  of  its 
valves  towards  its  sides,  and  leaving  its  cavity  extended,  into  which  the  blood,  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle,  is  now  forced.  The  blood  thus  received  into  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery proceeds  to  be  circulated  through  the  lungs,  and,  when  returned  by  the  pulmonary 
veins,  to  be  emptied  into  the  left  or  posterior  auricle ;  which,  having  received  it,  becomes 
likewise  stimulated  to  contract,  in  its  turn  also,  and  the  fluid  then  is  forced  into  the  left 
ventricle.  Thus  much  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  termed  the  pulmonary,  or  minor  cir- 
culation, and  so  much  appears  to  have  been  known  to  many  of  the  ancients. 

The  greater f  or  general  circulation. — We  have  traced  the  blood  into  the  left  ventricle, 
from  which  it  is  prevented  returning  again  into  the  left  auricle,  by  the  closing  of  the  mitral 
valves.  The  reciprocal  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  drives  the  contained  blood  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  against  the  valves  of  the  aorta :  which  dilating,  allow  the  passase  of 
the  fluid  into  this  vessel,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  by  divisions  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  to  furnish  it  with  nutritious  principles.  The  remainder  being  put  into  a  retrograde 
course,  by  means  of  the  veins,  is  again  poured  from  the  trunks  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
cavas,  into  the  right  auricle ;  and  thus  a  complete  round  of  sanguineous  circulation  is 
formed.  It  appears  that  the  contraction  of  the  two  ventricles  is  synchronous,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  that  the  blood  is  driven  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  the  right  ven- 
tricle impels  it  into  the  pulmonary  artery:  and  as  the  period  at  which  the  left  auricle  re- 
ceives the  pulmonary  blood  is  the  same  with  that  in  which  the  right  auricle  receives  the 
blood  of  the  cavas,  so  it  will  be  evident  that  the  relaxation  of  the  ventricles  and  the  dis- 
tention of  the  auricles  are  synchronical  also.  These  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations 
of  the  heart  are  called  its  systole  and  diastole.  The  contraction,  or  its  systole,  pressing  the 
blood  into  the  arteries,  distends  them :  when,  uniting  to  the  force  of  the  heart  a  contractile 
power  of  their  own,  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  body.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
when  the  heart  is  in  a  state  of  contraction,  or  systole,  the  arteries  are  in  a  state  of  disten- 
tion, or  diastole :  and  it  is  at  this  period  we  feel  what  is  termed  their  pulsation.  (See 
PuUef  p.  129.)  Thus  it  will  appear,  that  the  two  nominal  circulations  form  but  one  di- 
rect round  of  transmission  of  the  blood  through  the  body  of  the  horse ;  and  which  course 
is  universally  kept  up,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  economy  requires  some  spe- 
ciality of  deviation  ;  as  in  its  passage  through  the  liver,  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the 
penis,  and  in  the  cavernous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  physiology  of  the  lieart^  as  the  exciting  cause  of  circulation,  or  the  means  by  which 
it  is  enabled  thus  to  act  on  its  contents  with  such  regularity  through  life,  has  been  a  con- 
stant subject  of  physiological  inquiry.  Suffice  it  here  to  state,  that  other  functional  phe- 
nomena, evidently  derived  from  nervous  influence,  I  think  are  satisfactory  proofs  that  we 
are  also  to  look  to  this  agency  for  the  contractility  of  the  vascular  system  at  largef ;  pro- 
bably assisted  by  an  inherent  stimulus  in  the  contained  fluid. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart  are  not  numerous  in  the  horse.  Carditis,  or  idiopathic,  in- 
flammation of  its  substance,  is  by  no  means  frequent,  but  now  and  then  it  does  occur :  the 
pericardium  is  very  often  seen  secondarily  affected  by  pneumonia,  and  hydrops  pericardii 

*  There  seemn  great  propriety  in  denominatiog  the  vessels  which  contain  the  blood  previous  to  its 
aeration,  pa/monir,  according  to  Dr.  BwtXKy .— Anatomical  Nomenclature,  p.  176. 

f  Le  <jallot!«  in«»titiited  a  great  number  of  ingenious  experiments,  to  prove  not  only  that  It  was 
by  nervous  influence  that  the  action  of  the  heart  was  kept  up,  but  that  such  influence  was  directly 
derived  from  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  although  the  substance  of  its  nervous  branches 
is  not  large,  they  are  mo<t  extensively  connected  with  meduUary  origin.  An  additional  proof  of  the 
importance  of  nervous  influence  on  the  vascular  system  Is  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  bloodvessels 
of  a  palsied  limb  diminish  from  the  time  of  its  attack  ;  it  becomes  colder,  and  sometimes  mortlfles. 
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has  followed.     The  valves  and  even  the  substance  of  the  heart  have  ossified* ;  iU  sub- 
stance has  also  become  ruptured  by  great  exertion,  but  the  occurence  is  rare. 

The  Lungs. 

Each  side  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  occupied  by  soft,  spongy,  and 
slightly  elastic  masses,  called  lungs,  having  the  heart  appended  between 
them.  In  a  state  of  distention  they  completely  fill  the  parietes  of  the  tho- 
rax, to  which  their  figure  is  exactly  adapted.  The  lungs  have  a  distinct 
division  into  a  right  and  left  mass,  each  of  which  presents  deep  fissures,  par- 
tially dividing  its  substance  into  what  are  called  its  lobes.  These  divisions 
are  not  always  the  same  in  every  subject,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  right  and  largest  lung  presents  three  lobuli,  the  left  two  only.  As  al- 
ready described,  the  pleura  first  lines  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  is  then  reflected 
over  the  lungs,  affording  them  a  dense  covering :  a  second  reflection  from 
each  lung  by  a  union  of  its  lamina;,  forms  a  septum  or  complete  division  of 
the  chest,  into  two  distinct  cavities,  and  thus  effectually  shuts  out  all  com- 
munication between  one  lung  and  the  other,  except  by  their  vessels.  The 
colour  of  the  lungs  varies  considerably :  in  the  colt  they  present  a  lively  pinky- 
hue  ;  in  the  adult  horse  they  are  darker,  and  in  very  old  subjects  they  have 
a  greyish  cast  and  granulated  appearance.  Internally  they  are  always  dark 
in  colour  and  spongy  in  texture,  being  formed  from  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchia,  or  air-vessels,  and  the  bloodvessels  which  accompany  them,  held 
together  by  an  intervening  cellular  substance  called  the  par enchi/ma. 

The  bronchice  are  formed  from  the  bifurcations  of  the  trachea  already 
noticed.  (^See  plate  IV ,^  The  right  and  larger  branch  given  to  the  right 
lung,  quickly  divides  into  three  trunks.  The  left,  which  is  the  longer,  from 
the  necessity  it  has  to  stretch  itself  under  the  posterior  aorta,  usually  sub- 
divides into  two  principal  trunks.  The  cartilages  of  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes  are  distinct,  but  in  the  minuter  divisions  they  seem  less  so ;  and  in  the 
extreme  ramifications  this  structure  is  altogether  lost.  They  are  lined 
throughout  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  furnishing 
a  mucous  covering,  and  a  serous  supply  that  loads  the  expired  air  with  mois- 
ture, and  by  which  non- perspiring  animals,  as  dogs,  &c.  pass  off  that  which, 
in  the  horse,  perspires  through  the  exhalents  of  the  skin.  The  extreme 
ramifications  of  the  bronchise  end  in  minute  cavities  or  cellsf ,  over  whose 
surfaces  are  spread,  in  capillary  tubes  of  exquisite  minuteness,  the  ultimate 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  whose  trunks  accompany  the  bron- 
chial branches  side  by  side.  The  venal  ramifications  receive  the  blood  from 
the  surface  of  the  cells  which  the  arterial  capillaries  had  deposited,  from 
whence  it  is  collected  and  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  trunks  de- 
scribed in  the  Angiology.  The  lungs  are  themselves  supported  by  appro- 
priate vessels  or  bronchial  arteries  whose  blood  is  returned  by  bronchial  veins. 
(See  Angiology.^  Their  nerves  are  furnished  from  the  cervical  ganglions : 
but  except  under  inflammation,  these  organs  are  not  endowed  with  much 
sensibility.     Their  lymphatics  are  very  plentifully  distributed  over  them, 

♦  Mr.  Henderson  possesses  a  remarkable  specimen  of  ossification  of  the  substance  of 
the  heart,  in  which  the  right  auricle  appears  completely  bony.  It  is  to  this  tendency  to 
osaific  deposit  in  this  organ  we  owe  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  there  it  a  hone  in  tite  heart. 

f  These  cells  are  readily  demonstrable  to  the  naked  eye  in  amphibia,  and  appear  dis- 
posed to  dilate  and  jrield  to  the  stimulus  of  pressure,  since  they  are  said  to  be  considerably 
enlarged  in  the  pearl  divers.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  on  their  varied  dimensions,  in 
a  great  measure,  depends  the  superiority  of  '  wind  *  in  some  horses  over  others. 
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and  have  been  successfully  injected  in  the  horse.  Diseases  of  the  lungs, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  might,  d  priori,  be  supposed  important,  from  their 
great  vascularity.  The  numbers  we  lose  by  pneumonia  attest  the  magnitude 
of  the  former ;  as  the  deteriorating  effects  of  what  are  called  thick  wind  and 
broken  wind  are  instances  of  the  latter*. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Lungs  in  Respiration^  and  Aeration  of 

the  Blood, 

Respiration. — The  foetal  colt  subsists  by  direct  commuiiications  between  its  own  organs 
and  the  maternal,  through  the  medium  of  the  placenta ;  and  it  is  by  these  secondary 
means  that  its  blood  becomes  aerated ;  but  as  soon  as  separated  from  the  mother,  this 
process  is  brought  about  by  its  own  organs  alone;  and  the  lungs,  hitherto  passive,  by  a 
sympathetic  want  are  roused  into  action  :  the  muscles  of  the  chest  enlarge  the  cavity ;  the 
air  rushes  in  and  distends  their  cellular  substance,  and  the  animal  now  breathes.  The 
distention  of  the  chest  is  a  very  important  feature  in  respiration,  and  is  operated  by  an 
increase  of  its  several  diameters ;  circumferently  by  the  elevation  of  the  ribs*,  and 
longitudinally  by  the  agency  of  the  diaphragm :  to  which,  without  doubt,  we  are  princi- 
pally indebted  for  the  general  inflation  of  the  lungs.  This  muscle  in  a  state  of  rest  is  con- 
vex towards  the  breast,  and  concave  towards  the  abdomen ;  but  when  its  muscular  fibres 
-contract,  it  becomes  plane-like,  which  forcing  backwards  the  abdominal  visceraf,  neces- 
sarily enlarges  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  air  received  into  the  lungs  expands  their  cells 
throughout,  by  which  also  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  find  a  ready  passage  through 
them.  The  lungs  thus  filled,  an  uneasy  sensation  stimulates  them  to  contract;  the  dia- 
phragm relaxes,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  shorten,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men are  forced  forward :  the  intercostals  cease  their  expanding  action,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  chest  is  diminished ;  by  which  the  air  is  expired,  or  forced  out  of  it  After  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  the  blood  becomes  collected  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  owing  to  the 
resistance  it  met  with  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  from  the  collapsed  state  of  the  lungs,  and 
causes  a  plethora  in  every  other  part  of  the  body ;  which  enables  us  to  account  for  the  ful- 
ness of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  its  consequences,  from  a  tight  collar  pressing  on  the 
trachea  in  ascending  a  hill.  This  accumulation,  therefore,  renders  it  necessary  fbr  fresh 
air  to  be  drawn  into  the  lungs ;  and  in  this  manner  the  routine  of  respiration  is  carried 
on,  the  actions,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  being  repeated  about  six  times  per  minute. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  consent,  or  proportion,  between  the  action  of  the  heart  and  that 
of  respiration  in  the  general  state  of  the  animal.  If  more  blood  be  sent  to  the  heart  by 
the  stimulus  of  exercise,  &c.,  the  respiration  will  be  also  accelerated :  thus,  in  quick  mo- 
tion, or  great  exertion,  there  is  panting  or  quick  breathing ;  the  air  being  suddenly  ex- 


*  Few  proofs  of  the  morbid  effects  entailed  on  horses,  by  the  artificial  state  of  lifs  we 
subject  them  to,  are  so  incontestible  as  these  diseases,  which  are  almost  unknown  among 
asses;  and  nearly  equally  so  among  the  wild,  half- reclaimed  horses  of  Asia  and  America. 

•  Mr.  Percivall  questions  this  cireumferent  enlargement,  fzcept  on  extraordinary  oeeaiioas  ; 
but  I  am  disnosed  to  think  that  a  consideration  of  the  matter,  either  anatomically,  analogicmlly,  or 
experimentally,  will  afford  proofs  of  a  uniform  enlargement  of  the  costal  arches  under  respiration, 
ana  that  to  a  rreater  degree  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  first  rib  being  fixed,  becomes  a  faleraqi 
to  the  remainaer,  whose  articulations,  though  limited,  yet  in  conjunction  with  the  flexibility  of  their 
eartilaginous  connexions,  turns  their  angles  outwards,  and  eleratet  the  costal  arches,  when  operMM 
on  by  the  contractions  of  the  intercoHtales,  as  well  as  transversalis  and  leratores  costarum  muscles; 
by  these  means  there  mu»t  be  a  very  considerable  enlargement  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest. 
It  would  be  mo»t  analogical  to  suppose,  that  these  appropriate  respiratory  muscles  were  given  to  be 
called  Into  action  on  extraordinary  occasions  only  ;  for  such,  the  chest  calls  on  other  muscles  as  respi- 
ratory aids:  the  serratus  magnus,  the  sternal,  humeral,  and  others,  which  pass  between  the  riba 
aad  shoulders  to  operate  progression,  &c.  &c.  are  of  this  kind.  It  is  thus  that,  when  violent  exer. 
eise  has,  what  is  termed,  '  blown'  a  horse,  he  severs  his  fore  legs  (as  we  elevate  and  extend  our  arms 
when  we  wish  to  take  a  moiethan  ordinarily  deep  inspiration  to  yawn),  inclines  them  forward,  and  de- 
presses his  bead,  that  he  may  firmly  fix  these  parts,  and  make  them  act  as  fuleri  to  the  thoracic  extre- 
mity of  the  assistant  muscles  in  expanding  his  chest :  and  how  grateful  an  assistant  it  is  at  this  no- 
ment  to  loosen  his  girths  every  humane  fox-hunter  is  well  aware.  It  is  principally  to  the  pleural 
connexion  of]the  intercostal  muscles  that  pleurisy  in  the  horse  is  observed  more  acutely  painful  than 
pneumonia :  it  disturbs  the  ciicular  expansion  more. 

f  This  displacement  of  the  abdominal  contents  is  marked  by  an  elevation  posteriorly,  or  what  it 
known  as  the  'heaving  of  the  flanks  :'  this  action,  therefore,  becomes  a  usual  criteron  both  of  ths 
celerity  and  state  of  respiration  :  for  when  the  elevation  is  excessive,  it  shews  that  the  diaphragm  it 
put  into  more  than  ordinary  requisition  to  relieve  the  intercostal  muscles  from  the  effect  of  the  ciream- 
ferent  distention  :  and  which  is  particularly  observed  in  inflammations  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest. 
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pelled,  and  as  quickly  inspired,  that  no  obstacle  may  be  offered  to  tlie  passage  of  tbe 
blood.  This  beconjes  also  necessary  on  another  account ;  for,  as  the  force  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles,  particularly  the  auxiliary  ones,  nnust  be  diminished  when  other  muscles  are 
in  strong  action,  what  is  wanting  in  strength,  therefore,  is  made  up  in  celerity ;  the  auxi- 
liary muscles  in  these  cases  being  able  to  act  but  little,  as  their  tixed  points  must  be  the 
chest,  and  their  moveable  ones  the  extremities. 

The  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Blood, 

The  nature  and  properties  of  this  fluid  belong  to  the  section  on  Hygro- 
log^  ;  but  its  intimate  physiological  connexion  with  the  parts  just  described 
makes  it  more  proper  to  consider  it  in  this  place.     The  blood  was,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  peculiarly  venerated,  and  it  always  stood  high  in  the  estimate 
of  animal  parts  :  perhaps,  the  great  stress  laid  upon  it  in  the  Bible  has  not  a 
little  contributed  to  continue  an  opinion  of  its  importance,  seeing  that  in  it 
men  were  strictly  commanded  to   '  refrain  from  blood,'  because  '  //  was  the 
life.*     This  sentiment  is  so  generall}*  diflfiised,  that,  by  common  consent,  it 
is  called  the  vital  Jluid  ;  and  the  gaudiest  flowers  of  rhetoric  have  been  ex- 
pended on  imagery  flowing  from  this  general  opinion.    The  immortal  Harvey 
left  its  course  through  the  body  as  a  legacy  to  the  physiologists  of  our  times : 
to  the  illustrious  John  Hunter  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  knowledge  of 
its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  and  particularly  of  its  agencies  in  the 
living  systems,  of  which  its  makes  so  important  and  so  considerable  a  part. 
In  essential  characters  and  properties,  blood  is  the  same  in  all  animals:  in 
some,  it  wants  the  colouring  matter*,  but  it  is  invariably  red  in  the  higher 
orders,  though  the  intensity  of  its  hue  varies  with  circumstances,  the  princi- 
pal instance  of  which  is  that  afforded  between  the  venous  and  arterial ;  where 
it  is,  in  the  former,  almost  purple,  but  in  the  latter,  a  bright  scarlet. — The 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  very  differently  estimated,  it  being  subject  to 
increase  and  decrease  at  different  times.     Disease  and  emaciation  make  it 
lighter,  while  in  the  contrary  states,  from  its  more  perfect  organization,  it  is 
found  heavier.     If  water  be  estimated  at  1000,  the  specific  gravity  of  blood 
may  be  reckoned  at  1050 ;  from  which  it  may,  however,  be  increased  to  1 120. 
Venous  blood  is  heavier  that  arterial,  as  1 052  is  to   1 04-9 ;  but,  as  before 
observed,  these  data  vary. — The  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  horse  is 
about  100;  in  the  ox,  102;  and  in  the  sheep,  103:  but  various  circum- 
stances tend  to  increase  or  decrease  it.     Arterial  blood  is  usually  one  or  two 
degprees  warmer  than  venous :  Mr.  Vines,  I  believe,  rates  the  difference  much 
higher.     Some  diseases  reduce  the  heat  of  the  blood,  and  ardent  inflamma- 
tions are  also  capable  of  augmenting  it.     The  quantity  that  an  animal  con- 
tains, in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  ascertained :  but 
the  results  have  been  various.     Very  fat  animals  are  found  usually  to  have 
proportionably  less  than  lean  ones ;  and  in  those  in  a  state  of  close  confine- 
ment, the  quantity  is  found  to  be  smaller  than  in  the  wild ;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  as  the  calculation  must  be  in  a  degree  imaginary,  from  that  which  will 
remain  in  the  vessels,  so  the  real  quantity  is  not  easy  to  estimate.    A  medium 
sized  horse  has  lost  forty-four  pounds  without  apparent  injury,  and  most  of 

•  It  is  red  in  man,  and  all  the  mammalia,  but  less  intensely  so  in  the  horse  than  in 
many  other  quadrupeds ;  among  which  it'also  varies,  it  being  deeper  in  the  hare  than  the 
rabbit :  neither  is  it  alike  in  the  same  animal  at  different  times  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances :  thus  permanency  of  colour  is  not  essential  to  its  vitid  properties ;  so  little 
so,  that  it  is  limpid  in  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  eye  of  the 
horse.  It  is  also  universally  so  in  various  tribes ;  being  white  in  some  of  the  Crustacea, 
as  tbe  lobster  and  shrimp ;  and  green  among  insects,  as  the  grasshopper  and  white  cater- 
pillar.* 
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them  will  lose  one-fiHeenth  of  their  total  weight  before  life  becomes  extinct: 
it  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  it  forms  one-tenth  of  the  whole :  Mr. 
Percivall  thinks  one-eighth. — The  chemical  properties  of  the  blood  are  im- 
portant subjects  to  the  medical  student.  It  appears  to  be  variously  com- 
pounded, but  is  most  distinctly  separable  into  two  parts ;  the  one  solid  and 
red ;  the  other  fluid  and  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  or,  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressed, divisible  into  crassamentum*  and  serumf .  The  process  which  se- 
parates them  is  termed  coagulation, 

•  The  coagulunit  cruor,  or  crassamentum^  is  found  to  be  composed  of  two  parts :  that  to 
which  it  owes  its  colour  is  called  its  red  glohulety  although  the  form  of  the  particles  has 
been  a  subject  of  infinite  dispute ;  the  other  component,  and  that  which  gives  con- 
sistence and  adherence  to  the  red  particles,  is  known  by  the  names  of  coagulable  lymph, 
fibrin,  and  gluten.  As  some  animals  have  no  red  particUs  in  their  blood,  and  as  others 
are  only  partially  supplied  with  them,  as  fishes,  insects,  &c.,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  the  least  important  portions  of  the  blood.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  considers 
them  as  greatly  connected  with  the  strength  of  the  organs,  as  he  observed  that  the  parts 
subjected  to  the  greatest  exertions,  as  muscles,  were  fullest  of  them,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  muscles  are  more  or  less  highly  coloured  by  them,  so  have  they  proved  stronger  or 
weaker.  From  known  facts,  one  would  infer  that  the  red  globules  are  longer  in  fonning 
than  the  other  parts*^. 

'  f  TYiefibririy  as  it  is  now  more  generally  called  (though  until  lately  better  known  as 
coagutable  lymph)^  forms  the  other  portion  of  the  clot,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  vital  fluid,  and  is  present  in  every  animal.  It  appears  to  have  undergone 
the  most  complete  animalization  of  all  the  other  parts,  and  is  mechanically,  but  intimately, 
mixed  with  them.  After  the  perfect  abstraction  of  the  serum  and  red  particles  by  mace- 
ration, it  will  be  left  nearly  limpid,  firm,  tough,  and  fibrous,  bearing  in  its  general  aspect, 
as  well  as  chemical  characters,  a  close  resemblance  to  muscular  fibre  when  deprived  of 
its  connecting  membranes  and  colouring  matter.  It  appears  to  be  that  part  of  which  all 
the  solids  of  the  body  are  immediately  framed  :  it  forms  the  callus  of  bones,  and  can  be- 
come organized  whenever  extra vasated,  either  by  its  own  specific  action,  or  by  the  action 
of  the  solids  upon  it  It  readily  coagulates,  is  soluble  in  alkalies  but  insoluble  in  water, 
oils,  or  ardent  spirits,  and  yields  salts  by  incineration.  The  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  is  a 
very  important  feature  in  the  character  of  the  blood ;  and,  as  seen  below,  has  been  used 
in  advancing  the  doctrine  of  the  ritality  of  the  blood ;  from  this  property  are  also  gained  ap' 
pearancest  which  have  been  considered  practically  connected  wiUi  the  treatment  of  diseasef . 

*  When  blood  \*  abstracted,  the  general  bulk  appeam  to  be  TCry  auickly  reinstated  ;  and  this  oeeqrs 
although  the  quantity  be  considerable  and  often  repeated.  A  lady  who  was  bled  every  other  day 
(when  phltfbotomy  wtm  a  fashionable  practice  in  phthisis),  though  not  so  much  reduced  by  it  as  might 
bare  been  expected,  vet  Kradually  exhibited  the  curious  spectacle  of  almost  eoiourletg  blood. 
Butchers  are  in  the  haljit  of  dailv  bleeding  their  calves,  to  render  their  veal  white  :  if  the  colourleBt 
parts  were  not  more  quickly  restored  than  the  red,  rapid  absorption  would  take  place,  and  the  lost  of 
weight  in  the  animal  would  soon  stop  the  practice. 

f  "  From  coagulation,"  observes  a  favourer  of  the  Hunterian  principles,  "  arises  tlie  formation  of 
what  is  termed  the  '  bufTy  coat,'  an  appearance  in  the  blood  ^vhicb  denotes  inflammatory  action  in  the 
sviitpm,  and  the  pienence  of  which  affords  an  invaluable  guide  in  the  treatment  of  di<>ease.  The  termt 
'  huff,'  or  '  bize,'  are  employed  lo  denote  that  htate  of  the  crassamentum  when  its  upper  part  contains 
no  red  particles*,  but  exhibits  a  layer  of  buff-coloureil  substance,  lying  on  the  top  of  the  red  clot.  In 
this  condition  of  the  blood  the  red  particles  sink  to  the  lower  part  of  the  clot  before  the  coagulation  it 
completed,  and,  therefore,  the  upper  surface  of  the  clot  is  rolourles!* ;  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  of 
the  coagulated  portion  ia  much  firmer  than  natural.  The  red  particles  have  time  to  subside 
before  the  coagulation  is  complete,  because  the  coagulation  is  tlower ;  and  tt  is  slower,  because  in 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  sy»tem,  of  which  this  huffy  appearance  is  the  sign,  the  blood  possetMt 
a  higher  degree  of  ritality  than  it  does  in  a  sound  state."  This  condition  of  the  blood  hav- 
ing been  long  considered  as  indicative  of  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  vessels,  is,  among  practitioners, 
carefully  sought  after;  and  if  it  really  be  as  above  stated,  it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  inquire 
what  accidental  circumstances  tend  to  hasten  or  retard  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  that  we  may  not 
be  led  to  form  a  wrong  prognosis  from  its  appearance.     It  is  found  that  detaching  it  from  the  body 

Juickly  by  a  targe  orifice,  and  receiving  it  Into  a  deep  vessel  with  a  narrow  bottom,  tends  to 
elay  it,  and  consequently  to  as^ift  the  separation  of  the  red  particles,  and  exhibit  the  buff  on  tb« 
surface  of  the  clot;  it  is,  therefore,  very  generally  recommended,  in  all  acute  diseases,  lo  draw  the 
blood  in  this  manner.  It  is  not  onlv  that  the  blood  itself  may  yield  a  just  indication,  but  there  are 
also  curative  intentions  involved  in  this  method  of  abstracting  blood  in  violent  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, and  which  are  supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  sudden  check  it  gives  to  the  circulation;  the 
disgorged  vessels  being  now  enabled  to  contract  on  their  over*difttended  coats,  it  may  be  here 
remarked,  also,  that  the  cupped  appearance  of  the  coagulum,  although  denied  any  existence  in  tlie 
horse,  is  yet  occasionally  present,  as  I  have  witnessed,  and  that  both  in  health  and  disease :  Mr.  Per- 
eivall  asserts  the  same.  In  fact,  I  long  ago  had  remarked,  that  in  the  horse,  as  well  as  in  the  human, 
neither  the  cupped  nor  the  huffy  state  of  the  blood  were  invariable  marks  of  disease;  but  that,  in 
both  subjects,  blood  abstracted  when  in  health  (for  both,  as  Is  well  known,  are  bled  from  caprice  or 
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SponUneoui  coagulation  is  not  so  rapid  in  tlie  horse  as  in  man,  in  whom  it  is  completed 
in  seven  or  eight  minutes ;  whereas  it  commonly  requires  more  than  twenty  to  set  tlie 
blood  of  the  former. 

a«  a  preventive)  often  exhibited  a  coat  of  gise,  a*  well  as  that,  in  nome  ranes  of  di«ea»e :  if  blood, 
tberelx>re,  were  to  be  drawn  until  it  presented  no  buffy  covering,  the  last  drop  might  be  taken  away. 
In  the  human  subject  thi*  appearance  U  now  very  generally  ^uopected  by  ob«ervant  practitioner<«,  ag 
affording  a  fallacious  and  an  unsati!>fiictory  criterion  of  morbidlv  increH!>ed  circulation  ;  and,  I  believe, 
a  •Ifuilar  opinion  in  making  its  way  in  the  minds  of  veterinarians  with  regard  to  the  buffv  state  of 
horte  blood  aNo.  Mr.  Perclvall,  on  this  subject,  observe*  :  '  That  what  i««  regarded  a*  indicative  of 
increased,  if  not  diseased,  actum  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  human  subject,  in  |»erfprt!y  natural  to 
that  of  the  horse  in  his  domesticated  ftate.  If  you  examine  the  blood  of  a  horse  in  apparent  good 
health,  you  expect  to  find  it  »ixf/.'  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Vine-*,  of  the  Vetorinarv  Cnllege,  go  much 
fartber  than  this,  and  appear  to  militate  altogether  against  tho*te  originally  formed  by  Hunter,  in 
maoy  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  blood.  In  several  numbers  of  the  Lnnret  are  detailed  a 
Mries  of  observations  on  the  blood  of  animals  under  different  states  of  excitement ;  and  attempts  to 
aeeonnt  foi  the  change  which  blood  undergoes,  and  the  appearance*  it  puts  on  under  disease.  But, 
prevk>a»Iy  to  any  detail  of  these,  it  may  be  prudent  to  glance  at  those  opinions  and  doctrines  to 
which  they  stand  in  opposition,  and  which  doctrines  and  opinions  have  formed  the  ground  of  many  of' 
our  physiological  as  well  as  pathological  data  for  a  considerable  peiiod.  Mr.  Hunter,  as  is  well 
known,  advocated  the  absolute  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  taxed  the  power  of  hi*  great  mind  in  sup- 
port of  hi*  theory.  The  proofs  brought  forward  rested  on  the  phenomena  displayed  by  it :  which,  he 
arraedy  were  directly  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  the  principles  of  life:  as,  1st,  its  resistance  of 
eoM  ;  2d,  its  capability  of  originating  motion  and  action  in  effused  blood  ejected  on  surfaces  or 
poured  m'iUiin  cavities ;  3d.  its  capability  of  dying  ;  4th,  its  power  of  maintaining  a  constant  fluidity 
while  circulating  within  its  vessels ;  .'»th,  its  property  of  coagulation  when  separated  from  them ;  on 
which  latter  property  most  stress  is  laid  by  himself ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  his  opponents  ground  their 
principal  arguments  of  dissent  to  his  doctrines,  which  they  allow  formed  an  assemblage  of  indis- 
patahle  facts.  But  the  physical  explanation  of  facts  by  no  means  establishes  a  law  ;  yet  into  such  an  • 
error  Mr.  Hunter  seems  to  have  fallen,  and  his  arguments,  therefore,  when  sifted,  ate  said  to  prove 
little  more  than  'that the  blood  coagulates  because  it  does  coagulate.'  A  strenuous  advocate  for  a 
prtociple  of  life  in  the  blood,  speaking  of  the  buffy  state  as  already  noticed,  thus  continues  :  *  these 
facts  abundantly  attest  how  little  the  coagulating  process  is  dependent  on  physical  agents  ;  there  are 
also  other  phenomena  connected  with  it,  which  shew  how  closely  it  is  related  to  the  actions  of  life; 
phenomena  which  prove  that  the  vitality  of  the  blood  increases  or  diminishes  with  the  vitality  of 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  blood,  when  drawn  from  its  vessel,  does  not  instantly  die  or  coagulate. 
By  observing  the  length  of  lime  consumed  in  the  process,  we  are  enabled  in  some  sort  to  measure 
the  degree  of  vital  energy  it  possessed.  It  is  found  that  in  diseases  which  depend  on  a  preternatural 
eoercy  of  vital  action,  as  in  inflammation,  the  blood  coagulates  much  more  slowly  than  in  a  state  of 
bealUi.  while  the  coagulation  itself  is  more  peifect;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  diseases  which 
depend  on  a  diminution  of  the  vital  energy,  as  in  certain  fevers,  it  either  coagulates  much  more 
rapidly,  or  does  not  coagulate  at  all ;  because,  in  the  first  case,  it  possesses  the  vital  principle  in  a 
hlffbcr  degree  than  natural,  and  therefore  resists  longer  the  influence  of  the  phy$«ical  agents  to  which 
It  w exposed;  and.  in  the  second  case,  it  possesses  the  vital  principle  in  a  less  degree  than  natural, 
and  therefore  sooner  yields  to  the  influence  of  those  agents.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Thackrah  are 
also  cited  in  proof  of  the  general  principles  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  particularly  of  the  opinion 
which  considers  Ma ^  in  the  morbid  atate  of  the  ayatem,  of  fehich  thin  buffy  appearance  ia  the 
fjfif^t  the  blood  poaaeaaet  a  higher  deffree  of  vitality  than  it  doea  in  a  aound  atate.  Mr. 
Tnackrah's  experiments  cousi<>ted  in  receivmg  blood  taken  from  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal,  in  a 
full  and  uninteirupted  flow,  into  different  cups,  and  noting  the  time  at  which  coagulation  commenced 
in  each.  For  example :  blood  was  taken  from  a  horse  at  four  periods,  about  a  minute  and  a  half 
beinf  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  filling  of  each  cup.  In  the  first  cup  coagulation  began  in 
eleven  minutes  ten  seconds;  in  the  second  cup,  in  ten  minutes  four  seconds;  in  the  third  cup,  in 
nine  minutes  thirty-five  seconds ;  in  the  fourth  cup,  in  three  minutes  twenty  seconds.    In  another  ex* 

reriment,  blood  was  received  from  the  vessels  of  a  slaughtered  ox  into  three  cups  ;  No.  1  being 
lied  in  the  first  flow  ;  No.  2,  about  three  minutes  alterwards ;  No.  3,  a  short  time  before  the  death  of 
the  animal.  Coagulation  commenced  in  No.  1,  in  two  minutes  thirty  seconds;  in  No.  2,  in  one 
minute  thirty-five  seconds;  in  No.  3,  in  one  minute  ten  seconds.  In  a  similar  experiment,  coagula- 
tion commenced  in  the  fir«t  cup  in  two  minutes  ten  seconds;  in  the  second,  in  one  minute  furty*five 
seconds;  in  the  thiid,  in  thirty-five  seconds.  Similar  phenomena  are  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
hnman  subject. 

Having  thus  stated  the  Hunterian  principles  of  the  blood,  we  will  now  contract  them  with  those  above 
hinted  at,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Vine».  '  It  is  an  eftabliohed  fact,'  says  this  gentleman,  '  that  the  blood 
puts  on  a  peculiar  appearance  when  an  animal  is  labouring  under  ditteai-e;  for  when  it  coagulates  it 
separates  into  two  |>art«,  the  supeiiur  part  t)eing  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
lymph  or  buffy  coat,  and  the  inferior  of  a  red  colour.  We  lind,  however,  a  similar  thing  take;*  place 
when  in  health,  but  thi<*  has  not  yet  been  accounted  for.  I  have,  therefoie,  been  induced  to  try  a 
great  numt>er  of  experimenl«.  and  am  now  al>le  tti  prove  the  following  facts.  1,  That  if  from  an 
animal,  as,  for  iuftance,  an  ass,  Iteing  in  perfect  health,  feeding  only  on  hay.  and  living  in  the  open 
air  at  a  tempeiatu'e  between  4.'!  an<i  5.^  degrees,  blood  be  drawn  to  the  amount  of  two  ounces,  it  will 
l)e  found  buffy.  2,  That  if  the  temperatuie  be  increased  to  l>eyond  6U  degrees,  the  blood  will  be 
wholly  red  aNo.  3,  That  if  an  animal  in  Iteallh,  his  blood  being  iiuffy,  be  made  to  undergo  moderate 
ex«rei«e,  it  will  become  wholly  red,  and  will  continue  so  for  some  liours  afterwards;  but  when  the 
circulation  becomes  tranquil,  it  will  again  put  on  its  buffy  appearance.  4,  That  sliould  the  exertion 
be  continued  to  an  immoderate  degree,  the  Idood  becomes  again  buffy.  5,  When  the  venous  blood  is 
huffy,  the  arterial  is  so  likewise,  but  in  a  less  degree.  In  old  weak  animals,  and  those  suffering  frtMn 
disease,  these  changes  are  not  so  evident.  6,  That  if  a  horse  or  an  ass,  being  in  health,  and  the  blood 
buffy,  be  destroyed  by  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  the  blood  be  caught  in  different  glass 
vessels,  and  allowed  to  coagulate,  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  that  which  flowed  until  the 
animal  manifested  symptoms  of  exhaustion  from  lo4s  of  bb>od,  will  be  buffy ;  whilst  that  which  flowed 
after,  even  until  the  death  of  the  animal,  will  exhibit  no  such  appearance.  7,  That  if  from  a  lior!<e  or 
an  ass,  being  in  health,  and  the  blood  buffy,  blood  be  diawn  from  the  Jugular  vein  to  some  amount, 
and  the  spinal  marrow  l>e  divided  as  near  the  Irrain  nt>  pvsvible,  the  arterial  blood,  the  moment  re>pira- 
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Physiology  of  the  Blood, 

The  fluid  basis  of  the  blood  is  serum :  it  serves  to  dilute  it,  and  it  forms  about  four- 
seTenths  of  the  whole ;  the  proportions  being  somewhat  smaller  in  the  horse  than  in  the 
human*.  It  is  slightly  saline,  and  less  putrefactive  than  the  coagulum.  It  remains  fluid 
in  every  degree  of  heat, between  30  and  160  degrees  Fahrenheit:  with  a  less  heat  it  freezes; 
in  a  greater  it  coagulates.  It  appears  chemically  composed  of  albumen,  gelatin,  saline 
matter,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  which  drains  from  it,  called  the  «fro»i/^,  which 
as  it  exudes  from  our  dressed  meat  we  call  gravy.  Serum  appears  not  only  the  fluid  base 
of  the  blood,  but  it  also  dilutes  all  the  secretions  as  well ;  it  is  the  interstitial  fluid  of  ca« 
vities :  when  morbidly  increased,  it  forms  dropsy.  The  bloody  therefore,  is  considered  as 
a  compounded  fluid  made  up  of  these  several  parts,  and  which,  considered  as  an  aggr&* 
grate,  is  a  most  essential  component  of  the  animal.  All  parts  of  the  body  are  formed  of 
it ;  and  all  parts  of  the  body  can  be  resolved  again  into  it,  by  means  of  the  absorbents ; 
hence  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  solids  and 
the  fluids,  from  whence  Mr.  Hunter,  and  many  subsequent  physiologists,  have  been  led 
to  consider  both  as  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  as  identified  with  each  other  in  living 
properties.  For  many  centuries  a  morbid  condition  of  the  fluids,  but  particularly  a  vitiated 
state  of  the  blood,  was  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  disease.  This  peccant  quality 
in  the  humours  of  the  body  was  called  the  humoral  pathologtf,  the  overthrow  of  which,  be- 
gun by  Boerhaave,  continued  by  Cullen,  and  completed  by  Hunter,  has  occasioned  the 
diflerent  diseased  aflfections  to  be  now  rather  ascribed  to  a  vitiated  action  or  derangement 
of  the  solids  than  of  the  fluids ;  contending,  that  were  the  blood  specifically  afiected  in  dis- 
eases, that  circulating  as  it  does  over  the  whole  body,  it  must  necessarily  aflect  the  system 
generally  f  and  not  locally.  The  blood,  therefore,  it  is  alleged,  cannot  contain  in  itself  any 
morbific  matter ;  for  if  it  did,  it  is  argued,  inoculation  by  it  ought  to  produce,  in  contagious 
diseases  particularly,  the  same  contagion  which  the  introduction  of  the  morbid  matter  it- 
self would  have  done.  Great  as  have  been  the  obligations  which  physiology,  pathology, 
and  surgery,  owe  to  the  researches  of  this  distinguished  character,  yet  it  is  now  very  gene- 
rally acknowledged  that  the  doctrines  he  inculcated  have  been  carried  too  far ;  and  that 
numerous  facts,  incontrovertibly  proved,  convince  us,  that  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and 
the  blood  itself,  are  not  exempted  from  disease,  but  are  in  many  instances  specifically 
affected  with  morbid  matter,  which  is  capable,  by  inoculation  or  transfusion,  of  producing 
its  likef .  Facts  also  go  to  prove  that  putrid  matter  injected  into  the  blood  is  capable  of 
producing  putrid  diseases. 

tion  ceases,  will  become  as  dark-coloured  as  venous,  and  of  the  same  temperature ;  and  if  from  the 
same  animal  blood  be  taken  from  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart,  and  allowed  to  coagulate,  that 
from  the  right  will  be  found  to  po<i«iessthe  huffy  coat,  whilst  that  from  the  left  will  be  entirely  red, 
tvtthout  the  leaot  appearance  of  buff.  8,  That  in  young  healthy  animals  tha  buffy  roat  is  nearly  white, 
much  resembling  coagulated  chyle.  >1r.  Hunter,  in  his  work  on  the  blood,  considers  the  buffy  ap« 
pearance  to  arise  "either  from  an  increase  of  animal  life,  or  from  an  increase  of  a  disposition  to  act 
with  the  full  powers  which  the  machine  is  already  in  posseiision  of."  Hunter  on  the  Bloody  p.  88 
and  69,  vol.  2.)  This  I  consider  cannot  be  the  case,  since  we  find  it  in  horses  turned  out  to  straw- 
yards  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  vitals  are  weak  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  proper 
nourishment,  but  not  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  they  are  in  full  enjoyment  of  good  food,  'rhe 
blood  \%  found  to  assume  this  buffy  appearance  in  horses  labouring  under  organic  di^a^te,  as  iniam* 
mation  of  the  lungs.  &c.  The  vital  power  of  the  animal  having  been  exhausted  from  some  exciting 
cause,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arterial  system  is  found  quicker  than  usual:  some  practitioners, 
therefore,  observing  the  blood  then  to  be  of  this  buffy  appearance,  consider  this  as  the  highest  staff 
of  the  inflammatory  action;  the  horse  is  therefore  bled  and  blistered  Urgely,  with  a  view  to  subdue 
the  disease,  but  which  treatment  will  tend  to  exhaust  the  vital  powers.  In  the  latter  stages  of  farcy 
and  glanders,  the  blood  is  always  buffy,  the  circulation  quick  and  weak,  and  the  lymphatics  of  tho 
extremities  become  distended  with  fluid  :  all  indicating  extreme  debility.  It  appears,  therefore,  from 
this,  that  the  blood  as!»umes  this  white  or  buffy  appearance  when  the  vital  powerg  are  weak,  and  the 
florid  hue  when  stroug." 

•  Mons.  iJirard  ei^timates  it  at  one-half,  but  which  does  not  agree  with  my  observations  on  it.  Mr. 
Percivall  very  justly  observes,  that  the  disproportions  between  the  serum  of  the  horse  and  roan  are  in 
some  instances  scarcely  observable,  but  in  others  they  are. 

f  At  the  Veterinary  College,  the  blood  of  a  slandered  horse  was  transfused  into  a  healthy  ass,  who 
in  a  tew  days  became  affected  with  the  same  disease,  and  communieated  it  to  another  by  inoculation. 
Transfui^ion  of  the  blood  of  a  mangy  dog  has  also  produced  mange  in  a  healthy  dog.  and  numerout 
other  proofs  equally  convincing  might  be  brought  forward  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  fluids,  as  well 
as  the  solids,  may  be  morbidly  affected.  The  grand  argument,  tliat  the  universal  preiicnce  of  blood  in 
every  part  of  the  body  must  necessarily,  if  xuch  blood  lH»came  affected,  produce  general  disease 
throughout  that  body,  and  not  the  local  affection  of  a  oart,  is  by  no  means  tenable  :  for,  by  laws  framed 
by  the  Great  Architect  of  the  machine,  every  disease  has  its  particular  seat,  and  almost  every  poisoo 
its  preference :  mange  affects  the  skin  ;  grease  the  heels ;  glanders  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose ; 
farcy  the  Mupriticial  absuibeut>  ;  and  the  murrain  throws  out  buboes  in  the  cellular  nteiubraiie. 
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The  Aeration  of  the  Blood, 

The  blood,  in  its  course  through  the  machine,  is  constantly  encountering  deterioration 
and  wtutf :  the  foniier,  in  giving  wamith  to  the  body ;  and  the  latter,  in  furnishing  mate- 
rials for  the  support  and  growth  of  parts :  it  therefore  becomes  necessarj-  that  it  should 
have  sources  by  which  it  may  be  meliorated  and  au fomented :  these  sources  we  consider  to 
be  the  lungs,  and  the  chylopoietic  viscera.  Air  is  inspired,  and  air  is  expired ;  but  that  taken 
in  and  that  ejected  are  essentially  ditTerent,  The  air  inspirtd  by  animals,  called  atmo- 
spheric air,  we  know  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  three  aerifonn  fluids  in  very  different 
proportions;  there  being  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  azotic  or  nitroj^en  gas  to  some- 
thing less  than  a  third  of  oxygen  :  carbonic  acid  (or,  as  it  used  to  hi*  called,  fixed  air)  form- 
ing the  supplementary  gas,  to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent.  only.  The  expired  air  has  lost 
much  of  its  oxygen,  and,  instead  of  it*,  has  acquired  an  accession  of  carbonic  acid  nearly 
equal  to  its  loss  of  oxygen.  It  is  now  unfit  for  the  support  of  human  life;  and  the  mea- 
sure of  its  inability  is,  that  it  is  unfit  for  combustion  alsof.  A  question  now  arises.  What 
is  become  of  the  oxygen  ?  Has  the  blood  absorbed  it,  and  has  it  been  conveyed  in  this 
state  over  the  machine  by  means  of  the  arteries,  while  an  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  has 
escaped  from  the  blood  ?  or  does  the  blood  furnish  the  carbon  only,  with  which  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  unites?  The  former  supposition  has  long  been  that  most  generally  received; 
but  difficulties  to  its  admission  have  occurred  which  have  now  given  a  preponderance  to 
the  latter  opinion.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  after  many  experinjents,  could  not  discover 
that  any  portion  of  the  oxygen  was  absorbed  in  ordinary-  respiration ;  and  farther  results, 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  would  seem  to  shew  also,  that  the  oxygenous  portion  docs  actually  unite 
with  the  excreted  carbon  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  thus  fonns  carbonic  acid  exterior 
to  the  lungs,  and  which  is  exhaled  in  the  expirations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  yet  re- 
main some  powerful  advocates  for  pulmonary  absorption  of  the  oxygen.  The  expired  air 
is  loaded  with  moisture ;  but  it  is  not  now  supposed  that  such  moisture  is  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  with  the  hydrogen  given  ofT  by  the  blood;  but  that  it  is  a  direct 
serous  exhalation  from  the  mucous  surfaces  of  bronchia^,  by  which  not  only  is  the  bloml 
unloaded  of  a  faecal  portion,  but  unnecessary  heat  is  disposed  of:  thus  respiration,  by  its 
changes,  at  once  gives  heat  and  moderates  it ;  so  simple,  yet  so  efficient,  are  Nature's 
contrivances. 

Tkf  colour  of  the  blood  is  singularly  altered  by  the  action  of  the  air  received  into  the 
lungs ;  dependent,  as  experiments  lead  us  to  conclude,  on  its  oxygenous  portion,  and  con- 
nected with  that  general  salutary  alteration  which  takes  place  in  its  change  from  a  venous 
to  an  arterial  character.  It  is  thus  that  venal  blood  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  soon 
loses  its  dark  hue,  and  becomes  florid§  ;  and  hence,  also,  if  the  blood  within  the  pulmu- 

•  The  expired  air  has,  however,  not  entirely  lopt  it«  oxvyen  ;  for,  Recording  to  (loodwyn,  a  quantity 
of  air  taken  into  the  lunirt  at  a  *inf:e  in«pirntion,  rontaininfr  HO  pnrt*  of  MSi>te,  IH  o'xvgen,  and  '2 
earbonie  acid,  had  itt  rotnpoftition  altered,  after  the  experiment,  into  80  axote,  5  oxvgen,  and  13 
earbonic  acid ;  2  partt  of  the  whole  having  disappeared,  and  II  part«  of  earbonie  acid  having  been 
snbstHuted  for  13  part*  of  oxygen. 

f  It  is  thus  thai  we  let  down  into  a  drain,  well,  or  cittern,  a  livhted  candle,  previuuDly  to  ven- 
tvrinf  into  it  ournelveo  ;  for  if  the  candle  will  not  burn,  the  air  in  until  for  reipiratinn,  and  t-ict  rrrtd. 
It  Is  tbot  that  air  breathed  and  rebreathed  in  crowded  iitables  i«  rendered  nnwho'e^uine,  fiom  the  de- 
MTivatioB  of  ItH  oxygen  ;  whtrh  lieing.  as  uill  lie  Hhewn,  so  eii»ential  to  life,  that  it«  totiil  .ibntrartion 
uaaNdiately  de«>truyp.  renders  it  reasunLble  to  conclude  that  a  partial  abstraction  of  it  »en»ibly  injure* 
Hm  frame,  and  lewKent  its  energies. 

%  As  we  are  informed  that  not  less  than  twenty  ounce*  are  exhaled  every  twenty-four  hourH  from  the 
laiifii  of  an  ordinary  man,  we  may  suppo«»e  that  as  much  a«  two  quart*  transpire  from  the  serous  «iur- 
Ikceaof  the  bi(»nrh(a  of  the  horse  in  the  Ranie  time.  Thin  ferouw  exhalation  in  generally  di^'tributed 
throag h  the  animal  economv,  and  exists  in  two  form* :  on  the  Hupertirial  cellular  tisKue  of  the  bodv  it 
transpires  by  a  Hen^tible  and  an  in»en«ible  pempiration  Some  animal*  prmripally  exhibit  the  inneu' 
Mile  exhalation,  a*  dog*,  fee;  in  them  the  f^en*ible  or  nweat  *eldom  appear*  ;  but  thi*  duid  eva- 
cnation  l«eing  e^ventiMlly  nec.*s««ajy  to  them  a*  well  as  to  other*,  their  bronchial  exhalation  i«  cone- 
spondently  mote  conoidei able ;  and  therefore,  mi«tead  of  a  drippmg  *kin,  thev  pant  away  with  open 
mouth  that  portion  of  Hero»ity  v\  hich  li  e  hor*e  <*weat*  off  by  hi*  eutie.Ie  :  un<1  thu*  in  both  the  blo«Kl  is 
equally  relieved  fromit^  aecumulalion  f»f  mui«>tuie,  and  the  body  fiom  *U|>erabundant  heat  by  the  eva- 
poration pioilured.  in  the  woid*  of  iiicheiand,  it  may  l>e  therefore  concluded,  'that  the>e  two  fie- 
cretions  are  Kupplemental  to  one  another:  when  much  water  paHve!*  off  by  the  pulmonary  exhalation. 
the  cutaneous  i*  le*«,  and  rire  rrrtd.'  The  thinking  veterinarian  will  observe,  in  tiie>e  ei  cum- 
stance*,  a  *olution  to  many  phenomena,  and  may  alwu  derive  therefiom  many  practical  fart*. 

f  As  might  be  suppo-ed,  the  action  of  the  aii  on  the  colour  of  th(  blood  wa*  originally  denie.i,  from 
the  apparent  impoH»ibilily  of  it*  immediate  contact  through  the  membranous  wide*  of  the  bloodveNceU  : 
but  which  difficulty  wa*  removed  by  the  acumen  of  Prie»tley,  who*e  experiments  proved  that,  under 
the  cover  of  a  surface  of  blatlder,  venous  blood  became  a*  dorid  a*  by  0|>en  exposure.  A  familiar  and 
conclusive  proof  of  the  direct  action  of  the  air  on  the  blood  ntay  be  gained  by  changing  the  ^urfaccH  of 
tbe  frnmous  clot  taken  from  the  ve*Hel  into  which  a  hui*e  had  Iteen  bled  Kome  houis:  the  upper  *ur- 
fare,  whichevei  it  be,  will  by  the  application  of  air  *oon  l»ecome  florid  :  change  the  surface:*,  and  the 
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nary  artery  be  examined,  which,  as  before  observed,  perforins  the  office  of  a  vein,  it  will 
he  found  dark  and  venous,  while  that  in  the  pulmonary  vein  will  be  found  florid  and  arte- 
rial. That  this  change  of  colour  arises  from  the  air,  we  know ;  for  if  we  strangle  an  ani- 
mal, and  then  open  each  side  of  the  heart,  we  shall  find  the  blood  in  both  equally  black 
and  venous.  A  great  change  takes  place  in  the  density  of  the  blood  likewise  by  the  process 
of  aeration.  An  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Davy  on  that  of  a  sheep  yielded  1051  for  the 
venous  and  1049  for  the  arterial :  nearly  similar  results  have  followed  the  examination  of 
the  blood  of  horses  and  that  of  oxen  also. 

The  production  of  animal  heal. — Interesting  and  important  as  is  the  sensible  change 
operated  on  the  blood  by  its  conversion  from  a  dark  to  a  bright  hue,  there  is  yet  another 
equally  so;  and  if  we  take  into  the  account  that  it  operates  on  animals  generally,  as  well 
those  whose  blood  is  not  red,  as  on  those  in  which  it  is,  it  may  be  deemed  of  even  more 
vital  importance.  To  the  veterinarian,  few  subjects  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  ex- 
position of  the  perennial  and  independent  temperature  of  animals :  and  to  be  enabled  to 
regulate  animal  heat  to  the  preservation  of  health,  to  learn  how  to  diminish  it  in  acute  or 
inflammatory  aflections,  or  to  increase  it  in  chronic  or  indolent  ones,  are  objects  worthy 
his  utmost  attention.  Any  thing  beyond  the  slightest  summary  of  the  doctrines  or  theo- 
ries by  which  its  phenomena  are  attempted  to  be  explained  would  much  exceed  my  con- 
fined limits ;  but  the  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  subject  are  so  numerous, 
that  I  cannot  pass  it  without  some  notice,  first  premising  that  it  behoves  the  veterinarian 
to  consider  every  theorj*  hitherto  formed  on  the  subject  as  open  to  weighty  objections.  Of 
the  reigning  hypotheses,  the  first  is  the  celebrated  one  of  Dr.  Black,  materially  elucidated 
by  Dr.  Crawford  ;  which,  pre-supposing  the  specific  heat  of  oxygen  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  follows,  that,  when  the  former  is  converted  into  the  latter  in  the 
lungs,  a  quantity  of  latent  caloric*  must  be  disengaged^  by  which  sensible  heat  will  be  g^ven 
to  the  blood ;  and  as  that  circulates  universally  through  the  body,  so  it  imparts  warmth 
throughout  the  machine.  To  either  our  implicit  reception  or  total  rejection  of  this  theory, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  relative  connexions  between  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  disappearance  oC  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  than  we  are  at  present : 
on  this  Dr.  Majendie  observes  *  however,  as  the  oxygen  very  probably  combines  with 
the  carbon  of  the  blood,  and  as  every  formation  of  this  sort  is  accompanied  writh  a  consi- 
derable disengagement  of  caloric,  it  is  also  probable  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  heat  of  the  arterial  blood.'  Notwithstanding  this  testimony  and  others  equally 
able,  the  chemical  theory  of  animal  temperature  must  be  considered  on  the  decline,  and 
the  arguments  brought  against  it  must  be  acknowledged  numerous  and  importantf .    Mr. 

effect  will  be  rer«atpd ;  the  upper  speedily  becoming  red,  and  the  under  soon  acquiring  a  purple  hue. 
Again,  if  a  large  artery  be  taken  up,  the  blood  in  it,  which  wa«»  before  florid,  soon  hecome«i  dark  : 
the  veins  likewise  have  the  dark  blood  in  them  rendered  utill  darker,  if  Its  course  be  retarded  or  stop- 
ped ;  thus  on  tying  up  the  nerk  to  bleed,  the  fluid  that  fir»t  issues,  particularly  if  the  ligature  It 
tight  or  has  been  long  applied,  is  very  dark;  and  it  is  common  to  hear  it  said,  'that  such  blood  Is 
very  bad  ;'  but  after  it  has  continued  to  flow,  it  becomes  more  bri;rht.  as  having  been  less  under  the 
suspension,  which  is  then  said  to  arise  from  the  horse  '  having^parted  with  his  bad  blood.'  It  ii  like- 
wise usual,  when  blood  trickles  down,  to  see  a  florid  and  dark  stream  ;  the  florid  part  arising  from 
some  of  the  capillary  branches  which  have  not  yet  been  deprived  of  their  oxygen. 

•  Caloric  is  a  term  invented  to  remedy  the  defect  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  conventional  names  h^'at 
and  cold,  which,  it  ix  to  be  remarked,  are  wholly  indefinite,  being  usually  measured  by  the  momen- 
tary standard  of  our  feelings  only.  Co/rf  is  nothing  more  than  our  perception  of  the  absence  of  the 
matter  of  heat  or  caloric.  Although,  therefore,  this  comparative  measure  of  heat  sufficed  for  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  vet  it  proved  ambiguous  in  the  extreme  in  philo«ophiral  description.  Caloric, 
therefore,  expresses  that  universal  agent  to  which  matter  owes  its  fluidity;  for  without  it,  water  is 
but  ice  ;  and  all  plasticity  whatever  is  destroyed  by  Its  absence.  Caloric  may  exist,  however,  with- 
out its  being  perceptible  to  our  senses  in  a  latent  state,  as  ii  exemplified  by  Iriction  between  two 
bodies,  cold  to  the  touch,  which  only  di«engages  the  latent  heat  within  them,  and  presenting  it  as 
sensible  heat ;  i.  e.  otir  sensations  can  take  cognizance  of  it. 

f  The  experiments  of  MM.  Delaroche,  Dulong,  and  Berard,  go  to  prove  that  the  quantity  of  the 
matter  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  conversion  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  would  be  in^ufficieut 
to  heat  the  residual  air  that  is  expelled  in  breathing  to  its  ordinary  elevation  ;  and  which,  therefore, 
affords  a  presumption  that  it  cannot  be  from  this  source  that  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  is  form- 
ed ;  neither  have  the  attempts  of  I»r.  Crawford  succeeded  in  removing  the  aigument  against  this 
theory,  that,  were  it  true,  the  lun^^s  must  necessarily  prove  hotter  than  any  other  pait  of  the  body  :  to 
which  also  it  may  h<  added,  that  the  various  changes  which  these  organs  undergo,  particularly  in 
some  disease^,  without  corresponding  alterations  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  are  strong  negations  ; 
and  render  it  not  surprising  to  hear  ll  observed  that  oome  other  «oujce  of  calorification  muht  exist  in 
the  lilood  than  it*  chemical  eh.mges.  Dr.  Klliotson,  however,  ably  a<lvocates  the  connexion  of  animal 
temperature  with  a  chemical  action  between  the  blood  and  air.  'A  host  of  circumstances,'  says  this 
ingenious  writer,  'shew  that  our  temperature  depends  upon  respiration,  and,  theiefore,  upon  chemical 
changes.  In  high  tcmperarures,  we  have  less  necessity  for  the  evolution  of  heal ;  in  low  temperatnrea. 
more.  Accordingly,  in  the  farmer,  the  arterial  blood  remaining  arterial.  Is  nearly  as  florid  in  the 
veins  a«  in  the  arteries,  and  the  in«piied  air  is  les«  vitiated  ;  in  low  temperatures  the  venous  blood  Is 
extremely  dark,  and  the  inspired  air  more  vitiated.  Some  have  imaginea  that  the  body  remains  at  Ks 
standard  high  temperature  by  the  refrigeration  of  the  evaporating  bweat.  But  though  this  mu«l  con- 
tribute, it  is  not  the  sole  cause  ;  for  frogs  lose  as  much,  proportlonably  to  their  site,  by  evapoiatiou, 
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Brodie's  experiments,  therefore,  came  opportunely  to  relieve  the  lovers  of  new  doctrines*  : 
by  these  the  perennial  temperature  of  the  body  was  referred  rather  to  certain  conditions 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  than  to  any  chemical  decomposition  of  air  within  the  lungs.  Mr. 
Brodie  found,  that,  after  removing  the  head  of  an  animal,  he  could  keep  up  respiration 
by  artificial  means ;  that  the  usual  changes  from  a  venous  to  an  arterial  state,  by  the  ab- 
straction of  carbon,  was  carried  on  as  completely  as  by  the  ordinary  process  of  breathing  ; 
but  that,  notwithstanding,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  gradually  lowered,  until  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  ceased  altogether.  Mr.  B.  also  found,  that,  by  impairing  the  nerves  of 
any  part,  the  heat  of  the  part  is  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  injury  received  by 
the  nervous  branches,  although  the  circulation  oe  continued  perfect  He  argues,  there- 
fore, that  were  animal  heat  derived  from  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  from  a 
venous  to  an  arterial  charactery  it  would  follow,  that,  so  long  as  the  action  of  the  heart 
could  be  maintained,  the  temperature  of  the  animals  thus  experimented  on  would  be  pre- 
lenred,  as  well  as  the  other  phenomena.  To  this  theory  also  there  have  been  found  very 
weighty  objectionsf ;  and  great  difficulties  certainly  occur  in  applying  it  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena before  us.  My  intimation,  when  I  commenced  this  inquiry,  is  thus  verified  ; 
and  the  inquirer  will  learn  from  what  has  been  set  down,  that  there  is  yet  much  to  acquire 
before  the  rationale  of  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  blood  can  be  rendered  clear  to  our  un- 
dentandings.  I  will,  therefore,  now  turn  from  the  theor>'  of  the  subject  to  some  of  the 
important  facts  connected  with  it ;  and  the  favourers  of  either  hypothesis  may  adapt  it  to 
a  solution  of  the  phenomena  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  observed — 1st,  That  an  animal  be- 
eoming  exposed  to  a  change  of  temperature,  always  experiences  a  change  in  its  own  heat 
alto|.  2d,  If  an  animal  be  exposed  to  temperature  which  greatly  exceeds  its  own  ordinary 
itandard  heat,  by  some  inherent  capability  of  counteraction  cold  is  generated§.  3d,  Re- 
al any  other  animal,  and  vet  they  follow  pretty  clo«eIy  the  surrounding  temperature.  Whenever,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  body  itself  heichtent  its  tempeiature.  a«  in  fever,  more  oxygen  is  consumea  by 
the  lung i.  The  temperature  of  the  various  cladse*  of  animaU,  and  their  vitiation  of  the  air,  are  al- 
ways proportional,  and  inverse  to  the  length  of  time  they  ran  live  without  air.' 

*  It  is  however  denied  that  this  in  a  new  doctrine  :  it  is  naid  to  he  a  revival  of  the  opinions  of  Ca- 
▼•rhill,  as  noticed  by  Haller  in  his  Auctarium.  But  that  it  \*  to  the  experiments  of  thi'»  able  physio- 
logist, Mr.  Brodie,  that  we  owe  it  its  present  notoriety.  !h  beyond  all  doubt. 

\  An  opponent  of  the  agency  of  the  nervous  syi^tem  In  generating  heat,  observes,  on  this  fact,  that 
forcible  and  unnatural  respiration  always  produces  a  Urge  »ecretion  of  bronchial  mucus,  the  rvapo* 
ration  of  which  alone  miKiit  occasion  a  decrea<te  of  temperature  :  '  Hut  wlietber,'  he  continuex,  '  the 
fall  of  temperature  be  o«vint(  to  the  evaporation  of  thi<  copious  secretion,  and  its  prevention  of  contact 
between  the  air  and  air-ceil«,  or  to  the  injurious  nature  of  artificial  respiration,  still  the  fact  ascer- 
tained by  Le  Oallois,  viz.  that  under  artificial  respiration  the  animal  may  l>e  killed  even  if  no  part  be 
injured,  destroys  the  conclusions  which  appeared  deducible  from  Mr.  liiodie's  experiments.  Indeed, 
he  adds,  Le  Gallois  found  that  less  oxygen  was  consumed  than  in  natural  breathing,  and  that  the  tem- 

C'rature  fell  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  smallnesR  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed.'  Dr.  Cope- 
nd,  on  the  contrary,  argues  rather  strongly  in  favour  of  nervous  energy  against  chemical  action 
ai  the  generating  cause  of  the  heat  of  the  system.  '  The  ganglionic  «ysteni  of  nei  ves,'  savs  Dr.  C. '  by 
meant  of  the  influence  derived  from  itn  principal  and  subordmate  source*  and  numerous  distributions, 
and  exerted  upon  the  vascular  system,  generates  animal  heat  throughout  the  body,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  takes  place  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion. 
The  experiments  of  insulating  a  lirnb,  by  dividing  all  the  voluntary  nervet  and  arteries,  excepting  one 
arterial  trunk,  performed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  produced  upon  the  grnern- 
tion  of  heat  in  the  limb,  prove  thin  proposition,  and  cou'd  not  fail  of  giving  rise  to  what  wa«  arlually 
observed.  For  the  gnngiiai  or  vital  nerves  supplyint  that  ve«»el  could  not  be  completely  dctaclied  as 
long  as  any  of  the  coatt  of  the  artery  remained  undivided.'  To  tht!*.  in  another  part  of  the  ttarue  quo- 
tation from  Dr.  Copeland,  the  following  may  be  added,  and  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  offeis  a  clearer 
and  more  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject  than  han  appeared.  '*  Animal  heat,  however  intimately 
related  with  the  respiratory  process,  cannot  be  considered  a  function  of  the  lungs.  It  must  ncverthe- 
lesa  be  allowed,  that  the  changes  induced  on  the  blood  durinif  respiration  are  pripuratory  to 
the  evolution  of  this  heat ;  and  although  we  contend  that  the  effect  is  immediately  the  result  of  a 
manifestation  of  the  vital  influence  of  the  ganglial  system  of  nerves,  exerted  upon  the  blood  contained 
in  the  vessels  to  which  these  nerves  are  distributed,  yet  it  muft  be  admitted  that  the  respiratory  pro- 
eeases  are  requi«ite  to  Its  production,  inaHmuch  ax  thcv  produce  on  the  blood  a  change  of  properties 
which  aie  requisite  to  excite  thi^  system  ;  and  as  thi^  duid,  when  thus  changed,  cont'iins  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to,  or  is  otherwise  in  a  suitable  condition  for,  the  nianife«tation  of  the  influence  which 
that  part  of  this  system  of  nerves  which  is  distributed  to  the  bloodvessels  exerts." 

X  This,  as  one  of  the  general  laws,  must  not  impeach  that  ten<lency  observed  in  animals  generally 
to  pic^ervr  a  natural  temperature  of  their  own,  more  or  Irss  distinct  from  the  medium  which  sur- 
rounds them.  This  natural  temperature  is,  however,  so  widely  different  among  them ,  as  to  occasion 
a  division  into  warm  and  cold-blooded;  thus,  while  the  temperament  of  birds  is  110  degrees,  of  the 
borte  100,  and  of  man  96,  97,  or  9B,  that  of  fivlies  is  not  more  than  two  degrees  warmer  than  the  water 
they  inhabit.  It  is  still  observed,  notwithstanding,  that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  influenced,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  by  the  media  around  it.  Dr.  Davy  found  the  heat  of  the  human  body  two  degrees  higher 
in  Ceylon  than  in  England:  summer  heats  increase  the  temperature  of  birdi  as  much  as  six  degrees  : 
In  the  horse  it  is  heightened  two  degrees  only  ;  but  may  be  raised  in  the  dog  to  109,  by  bathing  him  in 
water  at  112. 

I  The  increase  of  heat  in  the  animal  body  is  limited  :  thus,  in  the  dog  it  could  be  Increased  only  to 
109  degrees,  although  in  a  medium  of  112.  But  in  other  cases  this  ii  more  evklent.  Dr.  Fordyce  found 
that  in  a  heated  temperature  his  body  reached  to  100  degrees  ;  bat  when  the  ezteraal  temperature  was 
farther  heated  to  211,  it  did  not  raise  the  heat  of  the  body  beyond  that  measore. 
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verse  these  premises,  and  heat  is  evolved*.  These  powers  of  resisting  the  force  of  external 
agencies  when  applied  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  yet  of  submitting  to  them  in  a 
limited  one,  excite  in  our  minds  wonder  and  interest :  but  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  the  waste  of  blood  in  the  support  of  the  machine  is  brought  about 

Having  thus  cursorily  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  doctrines  used  in  explanation  of  the 
alteration  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  which  result 
from  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  turn  them  to  the  grand  use  of  anatomical  and  physiologrical 
research, — that  of  connecting  them  with  our  physical  and  medical  treatment  of  animals. 
The  capability  given  to  animals  to  support  a  perennial  and  equable  temperature,  enables 
them  to  live  and  propagate  in  climates  equally  scorching  and  cold ;  and,  in  point  of  geo- 
graphical distribution,  that  valuable  subject  of  our  research,  the  horse,  is  a  very  extraor- 
dinary instance  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  has  been  shewn  that  an  increased  tempe- 
rature aroimd  will  increase  the  animal  heat,  so,  according  to  the  chemical  theory,  more 
oxygen  is  consumed,  but,  according  to  the  same  theory,  the  enormity  of  the  process  can- 
not be  continued  ;  and  in  hot  climates  we  do  actually  find  that  asthenic  diseases,  in  both 
man  and  brute,  soon  assimie  a  sthenic  character.  In  cold  climates,  and  in  the  cold  parts 
of  the  year  of  temperate  ones,  the  omnivorous  animals  seek  animal  food,  and  the  grami- 
nivorous also  require  something  like  it  in  the  gluten  of  grain  :  they  will  even  thrive  on  fish 
and  flesh  ;  and  in  all  cases  more  food  is  required  to  keep  up  the  animal  temperature  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  which  hint  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  us  in  feeding  our  horses,  &c. 
In  warm  climates,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  the  summers  of  all,  light  vegetable  food  is 
sought  after  by  the  animals  themselves,  not  only  to  keep  down  the  putrid  tendency,  but 
also  to  lessen  the  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  and  were  we  to  follow  nature  at  this  season,  we 
should  alternate  with  our  com  a  portion  of  green  food.  Our  treatment  of  disease,  when 
the  temperature  is  high,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  principles ;  and  as  a  hurried 
circulation  evolves  more  heat,  and  such  evolution  expends  the  vital  powers,  we  should 
use  every  means  to  moderate  the  surrounding  temperature,  or  to  adapt  the  constitution 
to  bear  up  against  it :  on  the  contrary,  in  winter,  warmth  should  be  encouraged  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  flagging  powers.  Animals  pant  in  summer  to  pass  off  by  exhalation  serous 
moisture  from  the  lungs,  and  the  evaporation  with  it  carries  off  superabundant  heat :  but, 
C€tteru  paribus,  horses  breathe  uniformly  more  frequently  in  winter  than  in  summer,  pur- 
posely to  encourage  calorification.  Is  it  the  alleged  abundance  of  oxygen  in  the  air  in 
frosty  weather  which  makes  horses  more  frolicsome  at  those  times  ?  or  does  it  arise  from 
an  instinctive  disposition  to  use  muscular  exertion  ?  which  has  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  we  well  know.  The  heat  so  generated  would  become  dis- 
tressing, but  that  sensible  sweat  breaks  out,  and  the  heat  escapes  with  the  evaporation 
occasioned.  If  this  sweat  is  a  natural  relief  in  summer,  it  can  only  be  a  forced  one  in 
winter:  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  exhaustion  and  disease  follow  the  evils  of  allowing 
horses  to  remain  in  a  perspiring  state  in  a  low  surrounding  temperature,  and  particularly 
if  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  increases  the  evaporation,  and  consequently  de- 
prives the  sur&ce  of  caloric  ;  or,  in  familiar  language,  produces  cold.  During  sleep,  the 
tempeaatUre  sinks  somewhat,  and  therefore  horses,  as  well  as  most  animals,  seek  a  shel- 
tered situation  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that,  except  there  be  rain, 
a  horse  is  seldom  found  in  his  box,  but  commonly  in  his  paddock :  if  the  night  be  frosty, 
but  serene,  this  will  be  invariably  the  case.  Wind  and  wet,  by  favouring  evaporation, 
encourage  a  surface-cold,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed :  a  bright  atmosphere  affords  oxygen 
for  the  lungs,  and  a  surface-heat  follows. 

I  have  elsewhere  insisted  on  the  advantages  of  a  circular  form  of  chest;  the  proofs  may 
be  noticed  here  :  the  quantum  of  air  received  will  be  greater ;  the  absorbing  surface  for  it 
to  act  will  be  equally  so ;  and  the  aeration  of  the  blood  correspondent  to  both.  In  dis- 
ease, the  phenomena  exhibited  by  respiration  are  many  and  well  marked.  The  heaving 
at  the  flanks  has  been  already  pointed  out,  tHe  increase  of  heat  is  also  manifest,  as  long 
as  oxygen  can  be  fully  received ;  but  when  congestion  has  impeded  the  circulation,  the 

*  It  it  prored  that  the  action  of  the  surrounding  temperature  on  the  beat  of  the  body  in  kindly  limited 
both  in  it»  increaM  and  dpcreatte.  Life  of  the  lowert  Icind  is  enabled  to  resist  cold  ;  a  living  egg  It 
frozen  with  much  more  difficulty  than  a  dead  ('  rotten')  one  ;  and  a  living,  than  a  dead  plant.  An 
animal  body,  placed  in  water  at  44degree«,  sunk  rapidly  in  its  temperature  from  ^  to  87  ;  but  at  tbs 
end  of  twelve  minutes,  arose  to  93^  degrees  ;  and  in  another  instance,  bad  reached  to  90  in  thirteen 
minutes  :  such  are  the  constitutional  powers  derived  from  caIoriflc»tion  in  the  lungs.  We  are  aware 
of  these  facts,  but  we  are  not  xo  well  aware  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  effected.  The  lungs,  we 
have  teen,  are  enabled  to  receive  heat  from  without ;  and  quickened  respiration  may  separate  even 
more  than  an  ordinary  quantity  of  it  :  pulmonary  exhalation  also  carries  off  an  excess  of  beat.  The 
skin  also,  we  have  reason  to  think,  is  a  powerful  agent  in  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  bodyi  H 
Is  naturally  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric  in  its  ordinary  states  ;  bnt  when  actively  enraged  in  sensible 
perspiration,  it  acts  moNt  powerfully  in  restraining  inordinate  beat ;  nor  Is  it  unlikely  that  the  skin  te 
also  a  recipient  of  air  under  certain  electric  modinratlons,  by  which  heat  may  be  both  inereaied  and 
decreased,  and  rendered  otherwise  active. 

O  2 
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cold  extremities  evince  that  all  the  vital  heat  rallies  round  the  centre,  or  makes  \is  strong 
hold  in  the  diseased  organ  :  and  the  livid  or  otherwise  purpled  nostril  shews  that  the 
necessary*  changes  are  not  going  on  in  the  blood.  Morbid  chronic  derangement  in  the 
pulmonar>'  structure  affects  the  temperature  also :  the  broken-winded  horse  exhibits  an 
abstraction  of  heat  of  1^  and  sometimes  of  1^^  below  the  ordinar>'  standard.  The  sub- 
ject is  fascinating,  and  capable  of  nmch  amplification  ;  but  I  have  already  trespassed  on 
my  just  limits. 

ANATOMY     OF     THE     ABDOMEN. 
Of  the  Abdomen  generaUy. 

The  external  parts  of  the  abdomen,  or  belly,  are  the  common  integu- 
ments ;  the  abdominal  muscles ;  the  parts  of  generation  in  the  horse,  and  the 
mammae  in  the  mare.  The  internal  parts  are  the  visceral  investures,  and 
the  viscera  themselves,  as  the  chylo-poieticy  the urinaty,  and  the  spenruitic* 
The  abdominal  cavity,  when  its  contents  are  removed,  presents  an  extensive 
oval  vault,  boimded  anteriorly  by  the  diaphragm,  posteriorly  by  the  bones 
of.  the  pelvis,  superiorly  by  the  vertebrae,  laterally  by  the  ribs,  and  inferiorly 
by  the  abdominal  muscles.  This  cavity,  for  the  convenience  of  anatomiciil 
and  surgical  description,  is  divided  into  imaginary  compartments  or  regionst ; 
and  as  certain  viscera  are  treated  of  as  within  the  limits  of  certain  regions, 
and  the  symptoms  of  diseases  are  pointed  out  by  their  presence  in  such  or 
such  region,  it  is  very  necessary  not  only  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  make 
himself  familiar  with  their  names,  but  more  so  with  the  viscera,  whole  or  in 
part,  which  occupy  them. 

The  epigastric  region  includes  the  anterior  portion  of  the  abdomen,  and 
extends  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  boundaries  of  a  perpendicular 
line  drawn  immediately  behind  the  point  of  the  last  false  rib,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  umbilicus,  or  navel.  Minor 
divisions  form  the  lower  portion,  included  between  the  ribs  into  the  scrohi- 
cuius  cordiSi  and  the  parietes  into  the  right  and  left  hi/pochondricu  The 
central  portion  of  the  belly  forms  the  umbilical  region^  which  commences 
four  or  five  inches  anteriorly  to  the  navel,  and  reaches  also  so  much  poste- 
riorly to  it,  taking  in  the  portion  that  two  transverse  lines  in  this  direction 
would  form  ;  that  is,  from  one  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the 
other :  the  lateral  and  superior  parts  of  this  are  termed  the  lumbar  regions 
The  hypogastric  region  extends  from  the  posterior  limit  of  the  umbilical 
region  over  the  rest  of  the  abdomen,  and  admits  of  lateral  divisions  into  the 
iUac  regions^  or  flanks,  intersected  by  a  middle  portion,  known  as  the  pubic 
region*  or  groins. 

The  relative  situation  of  the  viscera  within  the  regions  may  be  thus 
stated :— the  larg^  intestines  occupy  the  whole  inferior  portion  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  its  sides.  The  apex  of  the 
OiBcum  places  its  large  blind  end  along  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  to  the 
diaphragm,  encircled  almost  by  the  circumvolutions  of  the  colon  ;  and  thus 
a  wound  penetrating  any  part  of  the  lower  marginal  half  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  horse  is  sure  to  protrude  some  portion  of  the  large  intestines.     In  the 

*  Oirard  departs  from  the  human  type  in  describing  these  imaginary  boundaries,  and 
makes  four  principal  regions:  1,  anterior  or  diaphragmatic ;  2,  posterior  or  pelvic  ;  3,  a 
superior  or  sub-limibar ;  4,  an  inferior  and  larger.  The  centres  and  lateral  portions  of 
these  form,  as  in  the  human,  subdivisions,  which  do  not  differ  materially  in  name  or 
limit  from  the  human.  Mr.  Percivall,  in  my  opinion  with  more  propriety,  owns  three 
principal  divisions,  an  anterior,  posterior,  and  central ;  each  of  which  admits  of  three 
sttbdivisions. 
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horned  ruminants,  such  a  wound  any  where  not  greatly  below  the  median 
line,  particularly  on  the  left  side,  would  more  probably  penetrate  the  paunch 
or  first  stomach.  When  the  large  intestines  are  removed  from  the  abdomen, 
the  small  intestines,  which  in  a  natural  state  lie  over  them,  come  into  view, 
whose  situation,  as  regards  the  regions,  is  not  strictly  determinate,  but  de- 
pends on  their  state  of  distention  and  the  peristaltic  motion.  The  stomach 
will  be  found  to  occupy  the  left  hypochondriac  region  when  empty,  and  when 
distended,  to  stretch  itself  into  the  epigastrium,  {plate  IV.)  The  liver  is 
attached  to  the  diaphragm  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  extends  into  the 
right  and  left  hypochondriac  regions ;  a  small  portion  is  found  in  the  left 
hypochondrium.  The  spleen  occupies  a  space  in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
between  the  great  extremity  of  the  stomach  and  the  left  kidney.  The  pan- 
creas will  be  found  principally  in  the  left  epigastrium,  while  the  renal  cap- 
sules and  kidneys  occupy  the  lumbar  regions :  and  the  bladder,  with  the 
parts  of  generati(m,  occupy  the  pubic  region  in  the  horse,  and  both  pubic 
and  hypogastric  in  the  mare. 

The  peritoneum  is  a  strong  dense  membranous  lining  to  the  abdomen,  as 
well  as  an  investure  and  support  to  its  contents,  performing  the  same  office 
in  this  cavity  that  the  pleura  does  in  the  thorax,  or  that  the  cuticular  integu- 
ments do  to  the  body  generally.  Its  outer  surface  is  loose,  and  full  of  mem- 
branous attaching  villi,  of  different  lengths  and  strengths;  its' inner  surface, 
on  the  contrary,  is  remarkably  smooth,  and  exhales  a  serous  fluid  for  lubri- 
cation. Regarding  it  per  se,  it  may  be  traced  from  its  anterior  connexion 
with  the  diaphragm,  whose  posterior  or  abdominal  surface  it  completely  lines, 
as  the  pleura  does  the  anterior  or  thoracic,  and  thus  completes  the  septum, 
by  meeting  the  pleura  in  the  intervals  of  the  diaphragm.  From  the  epigas- 
tric region  it  either  extends  over,  or  is  reflected  on*,  most  of  the  viscera,  as 
the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  and  kidneys,  when,  dipping  inlo  the 
pelvis,  it  passes  over  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  a  part  of  the  uterus ;  it 
next  partly  invests  the  rectum,  and  again  descending,  protrudes  itself  in  the 
male  in  the  form  of  two  ]>ouche8,  through  the  abdominal  rings,  in  which  the 
testicles  are  lodged,  and  from  which  they  receive  a  vaginal  coat.  The  peri- 
toneum now  proceeds  to  traverse  the  lower  surface  of  the  abdomen,  furnish- 
ing that  vicinity  and  its  contents  in  the  same  manner ;  completing  the  inte- 
grity of  the  sac  at  the  diaphragm,  from  whence  we  commenced  our  descrip- 
tion. Besides  its  investures,  it  is  remarkable  for  it  prolongations,  some  of 
which  are  mere  sheaths  to  the  vessels :  other  folds  form  ligamentous  ropes, 
as  those  of  the  liver,  that  which  originally  formed  the  umbilicus ;  and  also 
two,  the  posterior,  of  similar  origin.  It  likewise  gives  suspending  prolonga- 
tions to  individual  intestines,  as  the  mesocolon  and  mesorectum,  but  its  most 
important  are  those  which  form  the  mesentery  and  omentum.  The  perito- 
neum derives  its  vessels  and  nerves  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and  is,  like 
them,  very  vascular,  and  therefore  equally  subject  to  disease.  In  any  acut« 
inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  is  generally  found  inflamed  also ; 
but  pure  peritonitis  is  rare ;  it,  however,  often  becomes  inflamed  from  wounds 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  not  unfrequently  it  follows  castration 
also.     Thickenings  and  adhesions  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  subjects 

*  A  just  idea  of  the  peritoneum  is  best  gained  by  considering  it  as  a  large  closed  bag 
placed  within  the  belly,  into  the  outer  surface  of  which  some  of  the  viscera  are  wholly  in- 
dented, and  thus  reflected  ot^er  by  it ;  others  it  simply  passes  over,  without  any  reflection 
or  individual  investure,  of  which  the  kidneys  form  an  instance. 
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who  have  been  slaughtered,  which  I  attributed  to  attacks  of  enteritis ;  and  It 
if  to  a  morbid  increase  of  its  interstitial  fluid  we  attribute  ventral  dropsy. 

The  uses  of  the  peritoneum  are  not  only  to  protect  the  abdominal  contents,  but  also  to 
raapend,  confine,  and  keep  them  relatively  situated  towards  each  other ;  at  the  same  time 
by  the  smoothness  of  its  surface,  and  by  the  fluid  it  secretes,  to  allow  free  motion  between 
them.  It  is  at  once  very  strong  and  very  elastic,  as  is  sufficiently  apparent  by  what  oc- 
curs in  pregnane}',  ascites,  and  accumulations  of  fat,  in  all  which  cases  it  accommodates 
itielf  to  the  distention;  but  on  the  removal  of  the  distending  cause  it  soon  regains  its  ori- 
ginal size. 

TTie    Omentum, 

The  omentumj  or  caul,  are  doubUngs  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  two 
of  which  are  derived  immediately  from  that  proper  to  the  stomach,  and  two 
other  are  formed  from  the  mesenteric  lamen  reflected  from  the  intestines. 
Within  these  duplicatures,  adipose  nodules  are  dispersed,  but  which  are  in 
small  proportion  in  the  horse  to  what  are  found  in  many  other  animals ;  as  in 
the  hog,  where  as  soon  as  the  abdomen  is  opened,  the  omentum,  grossly  fat 
and  long,  spreads  over  the  whole  contents  of  the  belly.  In  the  ox  and  sheep 
alio,  the  principal  fold  alone  incloses  the  four  stomachs  and  duodenum  :  but 
in  the  horse  its  extent  is  small,  and,  besides  its  attachments  to  the  great  cur- 
vature of  the  stomach,  it  does  little  more  than  cover  part  of  the  pancreas, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  colon,  to  which  it  is  also  attached.  (  Vide  dj  gy 
plate  IV.)  The  horse,  therefore,  is  not  subject  to  epiplocole,  as  dogs  and 
some  other  quadrupeds  are.    The  uses  of  the  omentum  are  conjectural  only. 

The  Stomach. 

This  important  alimentary  bag,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  chylo- 
poietic  viscera,  comparatively,  is  remarkably  small  in  the  horse* ;  and  in 
figure,  under  slight  distention,  is  not  unlike  the  bladder  part  of  a  bagpipe. 
(See  </,  plate  IV.)  Structurally,  it  presents  diversities :  its  situation  may 
be  described  as  being  immediately  behind  the  diaphragm,  its  principal  por- 
tion occupying  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  a  smaller  part  the  epigastrium, 
with  its  expellent  orifice  stretched  across  the  spine  to  the  right  sidef .     It 

*  It  is,  however,  capable  of  such  distention,  •  as  to  have  been  found  with  upwards  of 
forty  pounds  of  undigested  hay  in  it;  but  this,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance, as  it  has  become  ruptured  from  combined  gaseous  and  solid  contents  of  much  less 
apparent  bulk. 

f  It  must  be  evident  that  the  dilatation  of  a  distended  stomach  will  greatly  disturb  its 
deacribed  situation,  seeing  its  attachments  are  purposely  loose  to  favour  its  variable  capa- 
cities. A  full  meal  of  herbage  distends  the  whole  abdominal  parietes  (even  the  diaphragm, 
under  very  great  distention,  is  liable  to  be  pressed  forwaid) ;  the  snull  intestines  are 
forced  downwards  and  backwards ;  the  spleen  and  pancreas  also  are  somewhat  displaced. 
Its  pyloric  extremity  advances  towards  the  right  hypochondrium,  its  great  curvature  will 
approach  the  hollow  of  the  epigastrium,  and  each  inspiration  will  tend  to  drive  it  into  the 
umbilical  region.  With  the  mechanical  pressure  occasioned  by  the  visceral  changes  of 
situation,  can  we  wonder  at  the  phenomena  occasioned  by  a  full  meal  ?  And  although,  by 
specialities  yet  to  be  noticed,  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  less  liable  to  distressing  disten- 
tion than  that  of  most  animals,  yet  we  must  not  presume  that  we  can  with  impunity  exer- 
cise him  violently,  any  more  than  ourselves,  immediately  after  a  full  meal ;  neither  ought 
we  to  lose  the  force  of  the  restrictions  already  laid  down  against  galloping  a  horse  imme- 
diately after  drinking,  '  to  warm  the  water  in  his  belly.'  But  as  it  will  be  seen  that  water 
passes  immediately  mto  the  intestines,  so  it  may  be  always  proper,  when  a  horse  drinks 
Ais  fill  of  very  cold  water,  to  move  him  moderately  afterwards,  and  more  particularly  so 
if  he  were  previously  heated.  On  the  distention  occasioned  by  a  full  meal,  the  advantages* 
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has  two  surfaces,  which  may  be  called  its  sides,  though  one  is  posterior, 
and  the  other  anterior.  It  has  also  two  extremities,  the  larger  of  which, 
directed  towards  the  left  false  ribs,  forms  itsjundus;  and  a  smaller,  which, 
after  a  slight  curve  that  carries  its  posterior  to  the  largest  extremity,  forms 
the  pylorus.  Its  arches  or  curvatures  are,  a  large  one,  to  which  the  omen- 
tum and  spleen  are  attached,  and  a  smaller,  formed  between  its  openings  or 
orifices,  which  are  a  cardiac  or  recipient,  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  les- 
ser curvature,  and  k pyloric  or  expellent,  forming  the  right  or  small  extremity, 
distinctly  seen  in  plate  IV:  the  cardiac  orifice  being  hidden  by  the  stomach, 
which  may  be  considered  as  nearly  opposed  to  the  letter  d.  By  this  de- 
scription it  may  be  seen  that  the  stomach,  when  moderately  distended,  must 
lie  in  an  obliquely  transverse  direction,  with  its  greater  extremity  projected  a 
little  forward,  and  its  two  orifices  superiorly  inclined,  but  the  cardiac  the 
most  so.  The  stomach  is  formed  of  two  general  investing  coats,  and  two 
others  partially  supplied ;  but  the  whole  display  a  general  intention  favour- 
able to  the  varying  capacities  of  the  organ.  The  first  or  peritoneal  tunic 
does  not  adhere  with  much  tenacity  to  the  muscular  surface,  and  as  it  gains 
the  larger  curvature,  entirely  separates  into  two  layers,  which  first  furnish  a 
sheath  to  the  gastric  vessels  and  nerves,  and  are  then  continued  onward  to 
form  the  omentum.  The  second  coat,  though  distinctly  muscular,  is  of  a 
pale  colour,  and  exhibits  considerable  speciality,  as  well  in  the  strength  as 
the  direction  of  its  fibres,  which  are  principally  a  longitudinal  and  a  trans- 
verse plan,  but  intermixed  with  others,  whose  direction  is  more  oblique. 
The  longitudinal  and  most  external  plan  (c,  c,  plate  V),  appears  a  continual 
tion  of  the  outer  one  of  the  OBSophagus,  strengthened  by  additional  original 
fibres,  which,  spreading  over  the  lesser  curvature,  carry  themselves  obliquely 
around,  and  likewise  over  the  great  extremity,  where  they  conspicuously  form 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  vortex  round  the  central  part  of  the  fundus.  The 
inner,  and  by  much  the  largest  plan,  is  not  quite  circular  in  its  direction,  but 
slightly  oblique,  intersecting  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  plan ;  it  is  very 
thick  and  strong  around  the  OBsophagean  extremity,  and  altogether  exhibits 
so  much  structural  speciality,  as  to  warrant  a  conclusion  that  it  was  purposely 
placed  there  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  food,  to  which  I  shall  again  recur 
in  the  physiological  detail*. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  presents  the  two  partial  expansions  al- 
ready noted,  and  which  are  a  cuticular  and  a  villous.  This  species  of  cu/t- 
cular  covering  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  stomach  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  granivorous  monogastrics,  and  is  present  in  rats  and  mice ;  and  appears 
to  form  it  into  a  curious  and  conuectmg  link  of  stomach  placed  between  the 
true  membranous  one  of  graminivorous  animals,  and  the  muscular  of  the 

of  a  circular  fomi  of  trunk  (*  a  barrelled  carcass'),  so  often  insisted  on,  must  again  strike 
the  reader  as  being  here  particularly  apparent;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  this  form,  cau- 
tjou  will  become  more  immediately  imperative. 

*  A  valvular  apparatus  to  the  cardia  of  the  horse's  stomach  has  been  altogether  denied 
by  some  comparative  anatomists  and  veterinarians ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  care- 
ful and  unbiased  examination  of  the  parts  will  detect  the  structural  intention  to  be  of  this 
nature  ;  on  which  subject  Girard  observes:  — A  partir  un  pen  en  arri^re  de  la  crosse  de 
Taorte,  jusqu'A  I'estomac  la  membrane  chamue  du  meme  conduit  cesophagien  devientiu- 
Kcusiblement  blauch&tre,  plus  forte,  plus  epaisse,  et  prend  une  fermet6  trds-remarqiuble ; 
elle  tient  cette  extremity  gastrique  dans  un  ctat  permanent  de  constriction,  qui  ne  c^de 
qu'aux  substances  pouss^*es  de  la  bouche  vers  I'estomac.  En  abordant  dans  le  ventricule, 
cette  meme  membrane  forme  de  fortes  lames  superpos^es,  ct  dont  une,  la  plus  grande,  la 
plus  interne  et  longitiidinale,  entoure  une  partid  de  I'ouvcrturc  cardi&que.  Se  propagc 
''t  se  perd  inscnsiblement  dans  les  parois  du  vicire. 
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camivora :  it  further  bespeaks  the  ordination  of  this  animal  to  be  one  of 
much  locomotion  ;  and  for  which  reasons  he  was  furnished  with  peculiarly 
powerful  but  compact  digestive  organs,  and  an  aptitude  to  search  for  con- 
densed food,  in  the  form  of  vegetable  gluten,  to  be  found  in  farinaceous  seeds 
or  g^ain.  This  cuticular  coat  is  a  prolongation  of  that  which,  commencing 
with  the  mouth,  extends  down  the  opsophagus,  is  continued  over  nearly  the 
first  half  of  the  stomach,  covering  its  fundus  or  left  extremity,  and  ends  ab- 
ruptly by  a  sort  of  fringed  termination,  very  distinct  from  the  next  coat, 
over  which  its  serpentine  irregular  edges  are  seen  to  lap  by  a  slight  rugose 
fold-  (^See  plate  V.)  From  the  pharynx  to  its  termination,  this  alimentary 
tunic  is  plicated,  to  admit  of  distention  :  thus  the  plicae  of  the  oesophagus  are 
continued  into  the  cardia,  and  in  a  less  regular  manner  also  over  the  remain- 
der of  the  cuticular  surface,  making  it  slightly  rugose.  It  is  whitish  in  co- 
lour, and  is  |)erforated  with  secretory  mucous  openings,  from  whence  a  gas- 
tric secretion,  necessary  to  digestion,  is  probably  poured  out.  It  is  to  this 
coat  of  the  stomach  that  bots  arc  so  frequently  found  adhering,  and  which 
they  sometimes  penetrate. 

The  villous  or  sensible  portion  appears  to  commence  from  tlie  line  of  ter- 
mination of  the  cuticular  part.  It  is  at  once  firm,  vascular,  and  exceedingly 
fine  in  its  texture ;  and,  when  attentively  examined,  presents  innumerable 
villi,  which  probably  are  the  minute  ramifications  of  bloodvessels,  from 
whence  the  solvent  gastric  fluid  is  secreted.  The  surface  of  the  villous  coat 
18  likewise  furnished  with  waving  folds,  by  which  it  suffers  no  injurious  pres- 
sure when  the  stomach  is  filled,  but  can  easily  accommodate  itself  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  other  investitures.  (Vide  d,  plate  V.)  The  villous  rugae 
are  largest  towards  the  great  extremity,  but  towards  the  duodenum  they 
lessen,  and  at  the  pylorus  they  unite  with  some  nmscular  fibres  to  form  a 
valvular  apparatus,  which  prevents  the  return  of  the  food,  as  well  as  its  too 
early  exit :  these  prolongations  throughout  not  only  hinder  the  too  speedy 
passage  of  the  food,  but  they  increase  the  surface  of  secretion  also. 

The  stomach,  as  a  secreting  organ,  is  very  plentifully  supplied  with  blood 
from  gastric,  splenic,  and  hepatic  trunks,  which  proceed  hi  a  tortuous  direc- 
tion, to  avoid  the  effects  of  distention  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  same  end, 
the  gastric  veins  which  return  the  blood  possess  no  valves  to  impede  its  pro- 
gress towards  the  vena  portae.  The  nerves  are  supplied  by  means  of  an  ap- 
propriate and  important  pair  called  the  par  vagum,  or  eighth,  and  branches 
of  communication  from  the  abdominal  ganglia;  which  tend  to  unite  the  sto- 
mach in  one  sympathetic  union  with  all  the  principal  viscera  of  the  body ; 
and  from  whence  result  some  of  the  most  important  phenomena  observed  in 
the  animal  machine,  both  in  health  and  under  disease. 

The  diseases  of  the  stomach  of  the  horse  have  been  thought  not  numerous 
or  important,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  so  large  a  portion  of  insen- 
sible surface  to  it.  But  such  an  opinion,  grounded  on  a  consideration  of  the 
stomach  being  more  a  triturating  than  a  solvent  organ,  has  proved  erroneous : 
for  although  it  presents  some  likeness  to  the  triturating  properties  of  the 
one,  it  is  infinitely  allied  in  secretin^  and  solving  properties  to  the  other ; 
and  as  it  owns  all  the  vascularity  and  nervous  sensibility  of  the  latter,  so  also 
it  is  liable  to  become  morbidly  affected.  It  is  also  subject  to  fimctional  de- 
rangement, from  hs  extensive  visceral  connexions,  and  its  direct  s^niipathy 
with  them.  To  the  skin  also  this  is  extended  in  a  very  marked  degree :  but 
we  must  refer  to  our  Xosolofri/  for  more  on  this  head. 
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The  Physiology  of  Digestion. 

If  a  physiological  inquiry  into  the  aerating  organs  and  their  various  phenomena  be  as 
inteiesting  and  important  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  to  be,  surely  a  similar  atten- 
tion to  the  digestive  organs  and  their  functions  can  be  no  less  so.  Digestion  may  be  cha- 
racterised as  that  wonderful  power  whereby  substances  received  into  an  animal  body  lose 
their  own  properties,  and  become  endowed  with  those  of  the  constitution  in  which  the 
assimilation  is  carried  on.  That  this  animalization  takes  place  within  the  stomach  has 
been  always  allowed  ;  but  in  what  manner  it  is  brought  about  has  always  been,  and  still 
remains,  a  subject  of  unwearied  experiment  and  endless  dispute.  The  various  actions  of 
an  animal  body  produce  a  waste  of  its  energies  and  a  decrease  of  its  parts,  which  are  indi- 
cated by  the  sensations  of  fatigue  and  hunger.  To  restore  the  tone  of  parts,  rest  is  re- 
quired ;  and  to  repair  the  waste,  food  becomes  necessary ;  and  now  hunger  and  thirst,  which 
appear  to  be  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  stomach  with  its  own  wants  and  those  of  the  con- 
stitution generally,  stimulate  its  owner  to  take  in  solid  and  fluid  aliments.  By  the  dis- 
tinguishing terms  of  its  own  as  well  as  that  of  constitutional  want,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
I  consider  this  sympathy  as  subdivided  into  individual  and  general.  That  the  stomach 
sympathises  with  itself  principally,  in  some  cases,  is  proved  by  the  feet,  that  the  mere  me- 
chanical distention  of  a  draught  of  water  will,  for  a  time,  satisfy  the  sensation  of  hunger ; 
but  as  it  does  not  repair  the  loss  of  chyle,  so  a  repetition  of  the  draught,  instead  of  afford- 
ing relief,  only  adds  to  the  general  prostration :  it  is  also  by  its  distending  properties, 
probably,  that  food  taken  invigorates  long  before  its  chylification  has  taken  place*.  The 
constitutional  sympathy  admits  also  of  partial  relief  by  other  means  than  constitutional 
repair ;  thus  the  inanition  of  a  hunter  long  employed  in  reaching  a  distant  cover  is  no  bar 
to  his  after- exertions  in  the  chase.  However  fatigued,  the  moment  he  hears  the  well- 
known  sounds,  he  receives  a  temporary  supply  of  nervous  energy,  which  acting  on  his  ir- 
ritability (i.  e.  his  passions),  produces  renewed  muscular  exertions:  but  the  chase  over, 
the  supply  having  not  been  one  of  pure  renovation,  a  double  prostration  is  the  consequence, 
and  the  nervous  supplies  being  already  expended  (which  have  so  great  a  share  in  the  digest- 
ing process,  as  seen  in  the  Physiology  of  the  Nerves),  it  often  happens  that  the  stomach  is 
unable  to  renew  its  sympathy,  and  the  horse  become  *  too  tired  to  eat.' 

Thirst  differs  from  hunger  principally  by  its  excitement  to  receive  liquid  instead  of  solid 
ingesta :  it  is  equally  a  sympathetic  feeling  in  the  stomach  to  repair  waste ;  but  not  one  of 
the  solids,  but  of  the  liquids.  It  calls  for  supplies  for  the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood,  wasted 
in  secretion :  thus,  perspiration  produces  thirst ;  and  it  is  thus  that  diurectics  do  the  same. 
It  is  also  instinctively  sought  for  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  food :  it  may  also  be  re- 
marked of  it,  that  it  is  variable  in  the  quantity  sought ;  some  animals,  horses  particularly, 
requiring  three  times  more  than  others :  in  broken  wind,  thirst  is  invariably  present,  and 
all  inflammatory  affections  increase  it  Of  the  manner  by  which  liquids  are  imbibed  by 
the  mouth,  Mr.  Percivall  gives  the  following  correct  and  descriptive  account: — *  The  lips 
being  immersed  in  water,  and  separated  for  its  admission,  the  tongue  is  rendered  concave 
upon  its  anterior  surface,  and  projected  in  close  contact  with  them,  along  whose  hollowed 
dorsum,  as  along  a  channel,  the  fluid  mounts  as  it  is  imbibed  by  suction  :  the  want  of  such 
previous  collocation  of  these  parts  occasions  the  confusion  in  swallowing  when  we  drench 
a  horse.  The  animal  exerts  the  power  of  suction,  by  fiist  rendering  his  mouth  inaccessible 
to  the  external  air,  and  them  forming  a  vacuum  in  it  by  inspiration,  into  which  the  water 
rushes,  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  surface,  as  into  the  cylinder  of  a  sy- 
ringe :  flowing  along  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx,  it  ascends  (should  the  horse  be  drinking 
from  a  pond),  in  consequence  of  the  contractions  of  these  parts,  in  successive  portions,  by 
the  groom  called  go-downs,  through  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach.'  Stimulated  there- 
fore, by  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  animals  seek  for  and  take  into  their  stomachs 

*  Wolves  are  said  to  eat  mud  when  very  hungry,  to  stay  their  appetite  by  the  mechanical  distention 
of  the  stomach  ;  and  it  probably  is  more  for  this  purpose  than  as  absolute  nutriment,  that  the  In- 
diana take  in  steatite,  mica,  clay,  aud  other  inorganic  substances.  Many  circumstances  tend  both  to 
increase  and  to  diminisli  hunger,  but  which  may  be  all  referred  either  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  indi- 
vidually or  to  its  tendency  to  sympathise  with  the  body  Renerally.  Cold  air  applied  to  the  skin  ;  sti- 
mulants, as  spicy  cordials,  and  moderate  doses  of  mineral  acids  and  vegetable  astringents  ;  the  sight  of 
f*od,  or  the  note  of  preparation  for  feeding  themselves  or  others,  acton  the  stomach  ijnmediately ; 
while  warm  clothing,  heated  stablcx,  diverted  attention,  and  great  quantities  of  water,  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  sensation.  Sickncvs  lessens  the  'kymnathetic  action  of  the  stomach  in  its  desire  for  food; 
but  it  is  a  known  fact,  though  not  well  understood,  that  it  operates  much  less  in  the  horse  than  in  man, 
and  even  less  than  in  many  other  domestic  animals.  Query,  are  the  structural  peculiarities  at  all  in- 
fluential in  this  ?  From  the!»e  facts  many  practical  hints  may  be  drawn,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow 
as  to  detail.  It  may  be  added,  that  hunger,  though  consequent  on  an  empty  stomach,  does  not  arise 
from  mechanical  frirtion  of  its  parietes  together:  were  this  the  cause,  it  would  be  constant,  whenever 
and  as  long  as  the  stomach  remained  empty  ;  wheieas  we  know  that  in  the  longest  privations  there  are 
alternate  periods  of  ease  and  stomachic  aistress. 
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such  matters  as  their  organs  are  fitted  to  the  assimilation  of,  and  to  which  they  are  instinc- 
tively directed  by  their  senses  of  smell  and  taste.  The  horse  and  his  congener  the  ass  are 
granivorous  by  structural  markings,  and,  were  it  always  within  their  reach,  by  choice  also ; 
they  are  also  graminivorous  by  usage,  and  herbivorous  by  compulsion :  and  both  can  be 
supported  when  strictly  confined  to  either  of  these  diets,  according  to  the  usual  acceptance 
of  tte  terms*.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  therefore,  by  nature,  kindly  made  an  organ 
of  adaptation,  and  is  enabled,  when  absolutely  necessary,  to  convert  into  nutriment  most 
of  the  matters  around  him ;  which  circumstance,  united  with  his  capability  of  supplying 
himself  with  a  requisite  quantity  of  heat,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Physiology  of  the  Blood, 
has  given  him  a  wide  geographical  distribution. 

The  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition  of  the  food  have  already  been  noticed. 
(See  page  191).  But  I  would  again  urge  my  humble  opinion,  that  we  by  no  means  usually 
give  to  the  saliva  its  full  merit  as  an  important  agent  in  the  digestive  process.  When  we 
consider  the  quantity  gpven  out,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  fluid,  its  remarkable  affinity 
for  oxygen,  and  that  a  complete  mastication  invariably  produces  a  direct  change  in  the 
qualities  of  the  food,  as  well  in  taste  and  odour  as  by  chemical  analysis,  it  would  be  most 
unphilosophical  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  diluentf.  The  masticated  aliments  received  in  the 
stomach  become  subjected  to  the  further  action  of  two  gastric  fluids  ;  one  supplied  by  the 
secreting  orifices  of  the  cuticular  portion,  without  doubt  assistant  to  the  great  work  of  di- 
gestioni,  and  to  another  more  abundant  and  more  important,  of  a  mucous  consistence,  the 
produce  of  the  secreting  surface  of  the  villous  portion.  The  gastric  mucus,  or  juice,  is 
possessed  of  a  solvent  power  sui  generis^ ;  but  to  subject  the  ingesta  to  its  action,  requires 
that  they  be  applied  to  it  in  situ ;  that  is,  to  the  secreting  surface  which  generates  it ;  and 
here  I  feel  somewhat  diffident  in  expressing  my  full  conviction  that  it  (the  stomach)  has 
an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary  process. 

The  ordinary  process  is  adapted  to  the  horse,  both  as  a  graminivorous  and  an  herbivor- 
ous animal,  in  which  case  the  masticated  vegetable  matter  is  indiscriminately  deposited 

*  We  muMt  b«  rueful  to  avoid  a  falve  but  favourite  theory,  which  had  crept  into  phytioloi^y, — that 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  were  uece»»arlly  confined  to  nn  aifimilation  uf  nutriment  from  such  matters 
ooly  a*  appear,  tk  priori,  calculated  for  that  purpose.  It  is  true,  that  the  distinctions  between  carni- 
Torous,  ffiaminivorous,  and  omnivorous,  are  justified  by  an  examination  and  compaiison  of  their  or- 
fans  of  chylification  :  cninmencinff  with  tho«ie  whereby  tliey  obtain  their  food,  tho«ie  by  which  they 

Grform  the  manducation  of  it,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  alimentary  track  it  uasites  throujrh,  during 
eonversion  into  chyle  :  these  all  evince  the  intention  of  Nature  to  sustain  lire  more  readily,  by  the 
adherence  to  such  aliments  as  their  organ*  aie  thus  evidently  designed  for.  But  life,  happily  for  all 
these,  can  be  supported  by  food  not  apparently  intended  for  them  :  and  experiments  have  proved  that 
the  stomachs  of  the  carnivorous  tril>es  can,  when  pressed  by  nece««ity,  perform  the  office  or  animaliza- 
tioD  of  vegetable  food,  as  those  ot  the  herbivorous  can  support  life  by  animal  matter.  The  Arabs,  it 
is  Mid,  are  even  fond  of  feeding  some  of  their  favourite  horses  on  milk  ;  many  of  tlie  Indian  trt)>ej»,  also 

Jive  their  horses  flesh  ;  while  others,  who  reside  on  the  sea-^hore,  occasionally  feed  theirs  entirely  on 
ried  fish.  At  the  Veterinary  College,  a  horse  was  supported  some  time  on  animal  matter  alone. 
Oranivorous  birds,  as  pigeons,  5ic.  have  been  brought  to  live  on  flesh,  and  to  prefer  it  to  any  other 
food;  and  the  piscivorous  otter,  in  state  a  of  dome^itication,  will  live  and  thrive  on  potatoes.  Ea<les, 
falcons,  and  owls,  have  been  experimented  un  by  Spailanrani  and  others,  and  were  found  to  subsist 
on  pure  vesetable  matter,  without  much  alteration  of  condition  or  otrenirth. 

f  It  has  been  said  the  affinity  for  oxygen  in  the  saliva  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  nitrogen  is 
also  received  ;  and  we  discover  a  new  source  for  the  introduction  of  nitrogen  into  the  circulating  fluids, 
beyond  that  gained  from  the  mere  food  itself.  But  facts  speak  more  loudly,  and  we  need  not  inform 
the  observant  veterinarian,  that  the  rapid  eater  is  seldom  a  horse  of  good  digestion  ;  bis  aliments  not 
only  pass  unmasticated,  but  frequently  so  little  acted  on,  that  the  oat'i  ejected  will  vegetate.  During  a 
ftuBine  in  India,  the  wretched  natives  extracted  the  unhioken  grains  of  com  from  the  dung  dropped  by 
horses,  which  they  ate-  In  ourselves,  the  rapid  manticator,  from  a  partial  insalivation,  is,  in  almost 
everv  instance,  troubled  with  a  slow  and  painful  digestion. 

{I  perfectly  coincide  with  Girard  in  such  a  view  of  the  follicular  openings  observed  on  the  cuti- 
ar  coat.  A  simply  sebaceous  matter  would  have  been  unnecessary :  here  Is  nothing  to  guard  from 
abraaioo  ;  no  unctuous  shield  required  from  atmospheric  application  ;  the  secretion  is,  therefore,  with - 
oat  doubt,  a  macerating,  and  probably  a  slightly  solvent  one  also. 

§  The  gastric  secretion  has  been  a  subject  of  an  infinity  of  experiment :  John  Hunter  stood  foremotit 
lathe  throng,  yet  this  di«tinguished  physiologist  was  wont,  in  his  lectures  on  the  digesting  process, 
to  sum  up  the  account  laconically,  by—*  Gentlemen,  the  stomach  has  been  held  by  some  to  be  a  mill ; 
others  will  have  that  it  is  a  fermenting  vat ;  others,  that  it  is  a  stew-pan  ;  but,  in  my  view  of  the 
matter,  it  is  neither  a  mill,  a  fermenting  vat.  nor  a  stew-pan  ;  hut  a  stomach,  gentlemen— a  stomach.' 
A  rrand  difficulty  to  a  precise  knowledge  uf  the  nature  of  this  fluid  is,  that  it  varies  in  different  ani- 
malt,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  food  ;  in  man  it  does  not  act  readily  un  bones;  in  dogs,  hours 
are  as  readily  digested  as  flesh ;  in  the  horse  it  is  a  thin  transparent  mucus,  slightly  saline,  and  dea>ti- 
tnte  of  smell ;  and  it  colours  blue  vegetable  juices  red.  But  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  measure  of  its 
properties  in  its  chemical  characters  ;  these  may,  it  is  true,  have  some  influence,  by  aflTording,  in  con- 
JonctioD  with  the  saliva,  nitrogen  or  atote;  but  we  rely  mainly  un  its  living  powder.  It  neither  fer- 
ments nor  promoter  a  decomposition  of  the  substances  it  acts  on  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  arrests  fermen- 
tation, and  possesses  a  preservative  quality.  Its  principles  of  action,  therefore,  are  independent  of  all 
these  and  other  agencies  formerly  attributed  to  it,  but  are  derirndfrom  a  principle  within  itself, 
which  enables  it  to  act  on  organic  matter  already  dead,  and  on  that  only,  for  life  has  a  particular  power 
to  resist  its  action  :  hence  hots,  and  other  worms,  reside  unhurt  within  the  stomach  ;  but  destroy  them, 
and  they  become  dissolved  like  other  matter :  and  it  is  in  this  way,  that  this  secretion  has  lieen  found 
to  operate  upon  even  the  stomach  itself  after  death. 
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iu  the  cuticular  cavity  of  the  stomach  gener^ly,  from  whence  it  is  propelled  forward  by 
muscuJar  contractions  of  the  organ  in  the  direction  of  its  great  cimrature,  from  left  to  right, 
towards  the  pylorus ;  being,  however,  so  turned  and  contorted  in  its  passage,  that  every 
portion  of  the  mass  becomes  first  macerated  with  the  cuticular  secretion,  and  Uien  receives 
the  more  important  accession,  as  it  is  propelled  forward,  of  the  solvent  gastric  mucus*. 
It  is  thus  that  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  of  the  nature  of  hay,  grass,  or  other  succulent 
herbage,  passes  the  assimilating  process  within  the  stomach,  which  readily  and  quickly  re- 
duces it  into  a  semipultaceous  mass,  called  chyme,  after  which  it  is  hurried  onwuil  to  have 
the  chylous  animalization  completed  within  the  intestines. 

The  extraordinary  process  is  somewhat  different,  and  is  calculated  to  shew  the  wonder- 
ful powers  inherent  in  the  organs  for  adapting  themselves  to  exigent  circumstances.  It 
must  be  premised,  that  the  horse  exhibits  specialties  which  were  evidently  given  for  spe- 
cific purposes.  His  vast  bulk,  yet  vast  powers  of  locomotion  ;  his  inherent  capability  of 
subsisting  and  reproducing  in  almost  every  climate ;  these  important  circumstances  would, 
a  priori,  lead  us  to  expect  structural  peculiarities  to  meet  them.  He  is  one  of  Nature's 
noblest  works :  magnificent  in  stature,  he  is  yet  endowed,  as  has  been  happily  expressed, 
with  a  specific  energy,  which  renders  him  capable  of  vast  and  continued  exertions :  and  his 
power  is  exceeded  only  by  his  rapidity,  for  which  ends  his  organization  throughout  ap- 
pears to  be  designed.  The  bulky  stomach  of  the  ox  would  have  proved  to  him  most  in- 
convenient, yet  a  greater  consumption  of  food,  and  a  more  complete  conversion  of  it  into 
chyle,  were  more  necessary  to  supply  his  energies  than  those  of  the  ox.  We  find  him, 
therefore,  furnished  with  a  single  stomach,  capable  of  extracting  ordinary  nutriment  from 
herbage,  and  further  furnished  with  a  functional  ability  of  extracting  an  extraordinary 
supply  from  farinaceous  matters,  for  a  more  ample  extension  of  his  powers  when  neces- 
saiyf  ;  for  we  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  the  original  organic  moleculae  in  the  farina 
of  plants  infinitely  exceed  those  which  reside  in  their  stems,  or  that  found  in  the  ligneous 
fibres  of  wood  or  the  foliage  of  shrubs.  The  specialties  hinted  at,  by  which  the  horse  as- 
similates extraordinary  nutriment  without  injury  to  his  general  properties,  are  both  func- 
tional and  structural.  The  functional  is  derived  from  the  great  energies  of  the  stomach 
generally,  the  nature  of  the  gastic  juice,  and  the  longer  detention  of  the  food  to  be  more 
completely  acted  on.  The  structural  part  of  the  speciality  consists  in  the  form  of  the 
Kquine  stomach,  its  muscular  fundus,  and  of  a  particular  covering  to  the  first  half  of  it 
It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Spallanzani  and  others,  that  the  great  pouch  of  the  horse's 
stomach  gave  it  a  near  resemblance  to  the  rumen  or  paunch  of  the  ox,  &c. ;  and  he  con- 
jectmred  that  it  was  destined  to  the  detention  of  particular  parts  of  the  food  ;  and  by  actual 
experiment,  it  has  been  since  discovered  that  the  food  is  really  distributed  in  the  stomach 
of  the  horse  according  to  its  qualities^ ;  and  we  now  feel  assured  that  the  large  pouch- 

*  It  i»  somewhat  extraordinary  that  Oirard  take*  little  notice  of  the  effect  which  the  cuticular  eover- 
iof  of  the  Rtomach  niu»t  have  on  the  phenomena  of  digeiition ;  neither  does  he  seem  apprised  of  any 
difference  between  the  processes,  according  to  whether  grass  or  grain  be  the  substances  acted  oa. 
With  him,  onlv  general  action  is  pursued.  '  The  aliments  are  Arst  deposited  in  the  left  sac  of  the 
stomach,  and  advance  under  digestion  from  the  left  towards  the  right,  following  the  direction  of  the 
great  curvature  towards  the  pylorus  ;  and  an  animal  killed  immediately  after  eating  a  quantity  of  hav, 
exhibits  the  contained  matters  in  a  state  of  chymification  ih  the  order  of  their  entrance,  and  likewise  la 
their  order  of  original  situation,  so  that  the  first  received  is  nearest  the  pylorus,  and  vice  vertd.'  But 
had  this  celebrated  anatomist  varied  his  experiment,  he  would  have  found  a  very  different  result.  Aa 
ass.  experimented  on  by  Mr.  Percivall.  had  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  oats  given  to  it,  which  was  eaten  fa 
twenty-Ave  minutes :  tne  animal  was  killed  six  hours  after :  in  the  stomach  were  found  both  grass  aad 
corn ;  the  former  occupied  the  vascular  part,  and  the  boundary  line  between  it  and  the  corn.  wMeh  mU 
laid  in  the  cuticular  pouch,  precisely  correspondrd  with  th'at  formed  by  the  borders  of  the  sensible 
and  insensible  linings.  A  horse  was  also  fed  with  the  same  quantity  of  oata  after  a  two  days'  fast, 
and  six  hours  and  a  half  afterwards  was  destroyed.  Most  of  the  corn  was  lodged  in  the  fundus  t  its 
colour  was  unchanged,  though  it  was  converted  into  a  soft,  humid  mass,  consisting  of  husks,  ker- 
nels, and  parts  of  kernels,  from  which  could  easily  be  expressed  a  yellow  liquor,  into  which  the  no- 
dissolved  kernels  wcTr  convertible  by  a  little  trituration  between  the  fingers.  It  is  therefore  cvkieat, 
that  the  process  of  digestion,  as  it  operates  on  corn,  is  not  altogether  the  same  as  that  which  aeto  •■ 
herbage  :  in  the  former  it  is  delayed  within  the  cuticular  part  of  the  cavity,  and  it  is  also  proved  that 
within  this  cavity  a  complete  maceration  and  solution  of  the  farinaceous  parts  of  the  seed*  can  take 
place ;  but  it  may  be  assumed,  that  a  more  perfect  assimilation  would'  yet  be  performed  on  it  as  It 
pa»9ed  through  the  villous  portion,  hoes  there  want  further  proof  that  the  cuticuUr  lining  of  the 
stomach  is  the  first  step  towards  the  triturating  nature  of  the  gisxard  of  fowls  and  the  gastric  appantui 
of  some  Ash.  as  the  trout  ? 

f  We  may  here  ask,  what  could  be  expected  of  our  machine  horses  of  every  description,  were  they 
fed  on  grass  or  hay  alone  ?  Who  would  witness  the  death  of  a  stout  fox.  mounted  even  on  a  stabled 
horse,  were  he  not  grain-fed  ?  The  new  locomotive  apparatus  mast  in  such  ease  be  applied  to  our 
waggon  wheels ;  for  even  here  the  common  process  oi  digestion  would  not  suffice  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  powers  of  tlie  waggon  horse:  and  In  what  part  of  the  Beacon  course  would  a  gramsni- 
vorous  Bciipse  trail  his  slow  length  into  a  stand-still,  deprived  of  a  deliberate  maceration  and  aninal- 
isation  of  vegetable  gluten,  drawn  from  oats,  beans,  wkeat.  or  ba<ley  ? 

X  Spallansani's  exoerimeots  go  directly  to  prove,  that  when  the  stomach  of  various  aaimaU  c<»italB 
more  than  one  kind  of  food,  that  must  easily  digested  is  soonest  evacuated.  M.  Lallemand lUao  ok* 
serves,  that,  from  his  experiments,  he  has  found  that  aliments  dkl  not  escape  from  the  stomach  in  tiM 
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like  left  c-xtreiiiity  of  his  r»tuinach  is  purposL'iy  intended  to  receive  and  detain  within  it 
■uch  food  atk  requires  more  complete  maceration  and  more  active  pressure,  and  which  can 
be  readily  perfonned  by  means  of  the  muscular  vortex  around  the  centre  of  the  fundus, 
aided,  as  it  nm^t  be,  by  the  cuticular  covering  to  the  part.  Thus,  when  farinaceous  food 
18  received  into  the  stomach,  an  undulatory  motion  takes  place,  which,  by  pressing  and 
wedging  the  masticated  grains  together,  not  only  su(\ens  and  separates  their  substance,  but 
moftt  intimately  mixes  the  gastric  juices  with  them  :  for  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  the 
motion  of  the  stomach  in  not  equal  throughout  its  whole  length,  but  that  it  has  a  rotatory 
winding  or  twisting  movement,  different  from  that  of  the  villous  half,  which,  by  means  of 
itii  longitudinal  fibrous  plan,  partakes  more  of  the  true  peristaltic  motion*.  To  proceed  : 
the  mass,  in  its  progress  towards  the  pylorus,  becomes  more  completely  saturated  with 
the  true  gastric  mucus,  and  the  work  of  rhitmificatiun  being  finished,  the  chyme  is  pro- 
truded through  the  pyloric  otitlet,  to  Ik*  f»»rther  acted  on  for  perfect  clnjlification  in  the 
intestines.  This  view  of  the  digestive  processes  in  the  horse,  I  am  aware,  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion as  it  regards  the  discriminating  powers  of  the  stomach,  the  purposed  detention  of 

order  in  which  they  were  introduced.  In  our-Hve*  the -arne  fart  often  pre «ent'»  it j-elf;  when  edibles 
are  returned  from  the  stomath  by  vuuiitinit,  nearly  unaltered.  Mime  day»  after  they  were  eaten,  althoufrli 
{■f  e#ta  received  at  the  naine  time  had  proceeded  in  its  n:itnra1  rour«e.  .Mr.  Fen-ivall  rel;ite«  two  very 
•atiikfactory  experiinentt  made  by  himself,  relative  to  this  powei  of  separation  in  the  ntomach  of  the 
hor«e.  which  have  been  already  quoted. 

*  To  «uppa«e  the  »tomach  confined  to  the  simple  act  of  propulsion,  U  to  take  much  too  Hmiteil  a 
Tiew  of  iti  powem :  vomition  at  once  di^proveit  it:  and  al»o  thut  it  may  liave  a  fuiii'tional  capability 
of  aidaptinK  it«  movement**  to  circum^tanceit  a*  they  occur,  we  have  no  rea*on  to  doubt.  In  the  ru- 
mlnaotii,  the  cud  when  chewed  and  re-swallowed,  then  paniteHover  the  fir»t  two  <.ton)ach<«,  from  whence 
Iteame,  and  enters  the  third  :  the  procens  aUo  can  be  delayed  at  plea-ure,  when  the  paunch  i«  full. 
Cannot  the  xtomach  of  the  horie,  therefore,  act  nomewhat  n4  libitum  likewise  ?  In  no  organ  do  we 
witneiH  »nch  a  diver-ity  of  means,  all  tending  to  one  rraiid  end,  as  in  the  ntomacb.  Well  might  it  \ft 
by  the  anrient«>  regarded  a«  the  veat  of  the  soul,  ami  by  the  modern*  as  the  grand  chaiacteriotic  of 
animal  in  rontradi<tinction  to  vegetable  life.  In  »ome  of  the  lower  orders,  as  the  pnlypu«,  the  body 
forms  one  entire  ga«tiic  cavity  :  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale,  the  organs  become  more  complex,  lu 
carnivorous  bud^,  the  iFMiphagUH  terminates  in  an  ingluvie"  or  crop,  smaller  and  less  muscular  than 
in  the  granivorou*.  wher«*  the  crop  is  large,  very  mu«culai',  and  internally  lined  by  a  cuticular  coHt, 
•o  ttrung  as  amply  to  compensate  the  want  of  teeth.  In  carnivorous  qtiadru[i«ds  the  Htomarh  is  also 
■mall  and  muscular,  and  the  alimentary  traik  shoit ;  but  in  the  herbivorou*.  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
much  larger,  and  the  intestinal  track  long.  In  the  gramiuivoriMis  and  ruminants,  the  gastric  cavities 
■re  multiplied  into  a«  many  as  four,  a»  we  find  in  the  camel,  ox.  sheep,  and  goat.  lu  the  hornlenH 
ruminants,  the  second  >tomach  is  ex'-Iui'ively  designed  a*i  a  re-ervoir  for  water;  aud  in  souie,  as  the 
camel  aitd  dromedary,  is  capable  of  holding  a  vast  quantity,  which  Is  pa«»ed  up  as  wanted,  to  he 
mixed  with  the  dry  matteis  chewed  during  ruu.lnution,  or  retained  as  a  supply  for  accidental  scarcity 
In  theii  arid  climen.  But  these  aiC,  mo:.t  of  them,  what  in:iy  be  called  stationary  animaN,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  camel  trilte,  they  are  uxually  bicated  where  herbage  is  luxuiiant,  aud  the  necen- 
slty  to  travel  in  search  of  it  is  little  felt.  Their  meuuH  of  defence  are  borrowed  from  their  horns,  by 
which,  when  congregated,  they  are  in  little  danger  of  attack,  and  consei|uently  experience  little  neceii- 
•Ity  for  great  lapidity  of  flicht.  It  is  far  otherwise  m  ith  the  hor»e;  he  does,  it  U  true,  congregate, 
but  not  in  sui'h  masses  as  the  ruminants  :  his  means  of  otrence  are  liuiite*!,  and  his  flenh  is  peculiarly 
•ought  after  b.<  preda<*ioUH  animals.  His  original  situation  al'O  appears  to  have  been  in  open  arid 
plains,  wheie  heibage  is  widely  spread,  and  wheie  his  histiiirtive  inclination  for  farinaceous  food 
tends  to  make  him  rove  ^till  more  extensively.  In  him,  tbcrefoie,  a  foriu  correi-pondent  uith  these 
Intentions  wa*  peculiasly  necessary;  and  how  emiiieiitiv  his  f-tructural  peculiaiitie«  At  him  for  them, 
both  his  internal  and  external  framing  will  amply  testify.  Ilnw  adapted  hi:*  external  figure  and  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  his  limbs  are  to  the  end,  ha-  lieen  liefoie  pointed  out,  and  internally  we  are 
proving  that  he  is  no  leH<i  so.  We  fiud  him  ericumlieied  with  one  small  stomach  only,  not  more  than 
three  times  as  large  a^  that  of  a  man  ;  hut  far  othei  proportion*  exi^t  between  the  volume  of  the  food 
received  by  each,  which  in-tead  of  three  to  one,  are  a»  six  to  one,  which  consequently  were  intended 
to  auppl)  the  deficiency,  and  yield  abundant  supplies.  It  is  self>cvident,  therefore,  that  if  the  horse 
have  a  small  stoinarh,  and  yet  eats  so  lartfvly,  and,  an  !••  well  known,  no/rttfueHiijf,\\v  must  digest 
all  bulky  food,  as  grasH,  with  equal rri;>i(/i7y.  lie  can  drink  cikrht  or  ten  gallons  of  water  at  a  draught, 
but  his  stomach  w  ill  ni»t  contain  more  than  two ;  and  it  also  appears  a  singular  ui.ion  of  intention,  that 
fluids  are  passed  with  singular  rapidity,  that  the  effects  (»f  dii>tentlon  may  )>e  in  every  way  avoided. 
The  nure  heibage>led  hi»rse  is  almo^t  alway*  eating  and al way*  diire.sting  :  so  much  time  Is  requited  to 
innlivate  and  lna^ticate  a  siiffiKient  quantil).  thut  thetii»t  poitions  are  passed  forwards  through  the 
duodenum  liefore  the  meal  is  finisheil  ;  anil  it  is  by  this  wi-*!*  piovi-ii»n  that  he  is  ever  teailv,  in  a  state 
of  natuie,  to  fiy  from  his  Mwiftet  enemies,  a*  well  as  in  a  state  of  domestiration,  to  be  subservient  t(» 
the  purposes  of  his  owner,  provided  they  be  not  accelerated  nor  too  long  continued.  By  this  ready 
digestion  his  respiratory  functions  are  not  impedrd,  nor  is  he,  like  man  and  many  animals,  liable  to 
that  healthy  congestion  after  a  full  meal,  which,  by  preventing  the  free  return  of  blood  from  the  head, 
retards  its  function!*,  and  produces  a  di>im-linatioii  to  exeition  and  an  aptitude  to  rest  and  sleep.  The 
borte,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe,  never  lies  dow  n  to  astiiKi  digestion;  some  horites  never  recumb,  and 
In  all  it  is  done  merely  to  relieve  fatigue,  and  renovate  their  muscular  structure.  Analogy,  hax, 
therefore,  deceived  the  trainers  of  ^ace•ho^se^,  who  have  l>een  u^ed  to  darken  their  stables,  and  nhut 
cloae  their  door*  after  feeding  their  horses,  to  encourage  them  to  lie  down  :  but  as  in  horses  a  quick 
passage  of  the  food  i*  indicated  by  nature,  so  it  may  l>e  reasonably  inferred  that  gentle  motion,  but 

{lentle  only,  would  l»e  more  consonant  with  the  natural  habits  of  the  animal,  lioth  sleep  and  total 
naction  after  full  feeding  are  ceitaiuly  favourable  to  the  accumulati<in  of  fat  in  many  animals,  but  it 
la  doubtful  whether  it  iricrea4>esthe  niu<>cular  fibre  in  any.  Thus  pig>  fatten  rapidly  when  close  shut  up  ; 
•tailed  oxen  do  the  same  ;  and  hence  stable  keepers  and  horse  dealers  closely  confine  their  lean  horses : 
bnt  the  practice  is  not  attended  with  any  accession  of  energy,  or  of  solid  aud  hard  fibie,  but  of  animal 
oil  or  fat  only  ;  it  is  not  to  Ire  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  such  horses,  when  suddenly  put  to  work,  so 
often  •  fall  to  piecrif'  as  expressed  by  horsemen. 
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the  food  in  its  fundus,  and  the  immediate  operation  of  its  cuticular  portion ;  but  I  am 
more  and  more  persuaded  that  the  phenomena  which  present  themselves,  and  the  physi- 
ological deductions  which  may  he  fairly  drawn  from  the  anatomical  display,  bear  me  out 
in  such  a  consideration  of  it*. 

Fomition. — A  structural  peculiarity  in  the  stomach  remains  to  be  noticed  ;  by  which, 
in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  horse  is  denied  the  power  of  regurgitation f  or  vomitionj.  These 
acts,  so  natural  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  common  on  the  other,  to  all  but  the  monodac- 

*  With  very  little  alteration  of  •tentiroent,  the  foregoinir  views  of  the  functional  phenomena  re- 
•ultin|  from  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  Rtoroacn  of  the  home,  have  been  those  I  originally  net 
out  with  thirty  years  ago,  a*  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  firf«t  edition  of  this  Work.  They  are 
also,  in  most  es^iential  particulars,  the  same  with  those  advocated  by  Mr.  Percivall  in  his  admirable 
'  Lectures.'  Our  principal  difference  consists,  that  in  my  view  some  pressure  is  actually  made  on 
the  farinaceous  food  received  by  means  of  the  muscular  and  cuticular  mechanism  of  the  fundus 
of  the  organ.  But  I  have  constantly  and  distinctly  stated,  that  the  pressure,  grinding,  or  triture,  or 
whatever  beside  it  might  be  called,  was  of  a  slight  kind  only.  A  translation  of  the  /irst  edition  (for 
1  have  not  the  work  itself  by  me)  says,  '  II  ne  faut  eependant  pas  se  figurer  qu'il  se  passe  ici  rien  d'ana- 
logue  &  la  trituration  qui  a' lieu  dans  le  gosier  des  oiseaux.  II  ne  s'agit  que  d'une  simple  presslon 
plus  au  moins  l6g^re.'  In  the  second,  the  wording  is,  '  may  act  by  gentle  constriction,  producing 
a  slight  species  of  trituration  in  that  part  on  the  contained  grain,  which  may  produce  a  further 
maceration.'  In  the  third  it  is  stated,  '  that  by  a  gentle  motion,  effected  by  the  vortex  of  muscular 
fibre  around  the  fundus,  the  farinaceous  grains  are  rather  triturated  against  themselves  than  ground 
by  the  stomach  itself,  as  in  true  gizzards.'  Mr.  Percivall  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  nothing  like 
trituration  occurs,  but  simple  maceration  alone ;  and  he  grounds  his  objections  to  any  comrainutiiif 
propetty  in  the  fundus  of  the  stomadi  derived  either  from  its  muscular  or  cuticular  fabric  ;  Mr.  P. 
IS.  however,  adverse  to  any  even  the  smallest  action  of  the  kind,  from  a  want  of  redness  (i.  e.  strength) 
in  the  muscular  fibres  of  this  cuticular  half  of  the  stomach,  as  also  from  the  absence  of  any  superior 
quantity  of  muscular  fibre  possessed  by  this  part ;  and  further,  because  other  parts  have  cuticular  co- 
verings without  exercising  anv  comminutive  action.  He  also  appears  to  consider  that  the  fact  of 
horses  passing  whole  grains  of  corn,  militates  against  any  triturating  power.  The  well  known  expe- 
riments of  Spallanzani,  on  which  this  ingenious  writer  lays  much  stress,  were  made  on  masticated  let- 
tuce and  trefoil,  and  not  on  grain ;  for  which,  I  contend,  the  cuticular  portion  was  principally  given, 
and  for  the  digestiou  of  which  the  stomach  can  step  out  of  its  ordinary  course  of  action  by  detaining, 
pressing,  kneading,  rubbing,  or  even  slightly  triturating,  if  the  reader  pleases,  the  grains  against  each 
other;  and  as  these  matters  were  enclosed  in  tubes,  in  Spallanzani's  experiments,  purposely  to  shew 
the  solvent  quality  of  the  gastric  secretion,  and  that  only,  they  prove  nothing  against  trituration. 
As  regards  the  muscular  structure  of  the  stomach,  a  want  of  colour,  I  need  not  tell  so  excellent  an 
anatomist,  is  no  proof  against  either  its  existence  or  its  strength.  The  muscles  nf  fiiihes  and  the  pec- 
torals of  many  fowls  are  both  notoriouslv  strong,  yet  white;  and  that  it  is  furni«hed  with  a  strong 
Tortex  of  muscular  fibre  around  its  fundus,  I  think  an  inspection  of  it  will  prove,  a»  well  as  the  tes- 
timonies of  many  anatomists,  that  the  balance  of  power  rests  eminently  with  the  recipient  orifice  and 
insen«ible  portion.  On  the  objection  taken,  that  other  cavities  furnished  with  cuticle  are  not  commi- 
nutive, I  think  nothing  need  be  offered;  neither  does  it,  I  imagine,  form  any  iust  objection  to  this 
view  of  it,  that  grain  is  occasionally  passed  whole ;  it  \n  not  pretended  that  perfect  trituration  is  here 
performed  ;  but  a  moderate  pressure  only  on  the  contained  grain,  not  even  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
actual  form  of  the  seed,  or  to  grind  its  envelopment,  yet  fully  sufficient  to  destroy  the  organization  of 
the  contained  Tirina,  and  reduce  it  into  a  pulp.  Neither  would  it  militate  against  this  argument,  that 
graiuM  do  pass  even  whole,  and  so  little  acted  on  as  afterwards  to  germinate,  seeing.tbat  a  rapid  and 
incomplete  mastication  is  very  common  with  horses,  and  an  incomplete  digestion  not  uncommon  also, 
by  which  a  few  grains  may  esrape  the  united  processes.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  vegetables,  are  every 
day  planted  by  the  imperfectly  digested  seeds  dropped  in  the  dung  of  birds,  who  have  a  real  mill  to  grind 
their  corn.  The  subject,  however,  after  all,  is  more  interesting  than  important ;  and  its  interest  is  not 
decreased  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Percivall  against  it,  as  well  as  some  faets 
connected  with  his  experiments. 

■f  Regurgitation  must  not  be  confounded  with  vomition  ;  although  they  are,  by  the  actions  of  the 
organs  concerned,  but  modifications  of  each  other.  Regurgitatiitn  is  altogether  a  natural  act ;  vomit- 
ing in  never  wholly  so :  the  regurgitation  of  the  ruminant  is  effected  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  economy. 
Tlie  wsophaiTUfl  is  framed  by  its  organization  to  assist  it;  it  is  powerfully  muscular,  much  more  so 
than  that  of  the  hoise.  whose  layers  of  flesliy  fibres  are  an  external  longituainal,  and  an  internal  circtt- 
lar  ;  wherea>,  in  neat  cattle,  the  oesophageal  plans  are  both  oblique,  and  thus  can  both  dilate  and 
shorten  the  tube,  eitlier  to  permit  the  entry  of  the  aliments,  or  to  assist  their  return  :  but,  naturally, 
the  horned  ruminants  never  vomit:  and  if  they  have  not  the  structural  hindrances  of  the  horse,  their 
diffused  gastric  cavities  are  a  sufficient  impediment. 

t  Fomition  exists  in  some  animals,  as  tne  canine  and  feline  tribes,  where  regurgitation  is  the  natu- 
ral, and  vomiting  an  occasional  and  forced  act.  The  dog  swallows  a  large  quantity  of  food  at  a  time  : 
and  either  by  a  partial  deposit,  or  by  delaying  the  process  of  digestion,  he  keeps  it  until  he  has  fonnd 
a  hiding-place,  when  he  regurgitates  a  portion  or  the  whole  :  this  must  have  been  witnessed  by  most 

Eersons  who  have  had  bitches  with  their  whelps  in  their  possession.  Vomition  is  certainly  encouraged 
y  the  dog.  who  eats  an  emetic  grass  for  the  purpose ;  hut  the  act  is  alto^tether  a  different  one  to  tnat 
of  regurgitation,  as  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  observes  it.  In  regurgitation,  the  matters  seem 
either  not  to  have  entered  the  stomach,  an  i  to  have  occupied  the  cavity  only,  which  we  have  described 
as  existing  around  the  cesophagus  to  favour  its  distention ;  or  otherwise,  by  some  capability  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  received  and  retained  at  its  very  entrance :  for  its  regurgitation  is  without  effort,  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  hardly  called  into  action  at  all.  Vomition,  on  the  contrary,  in  him  employsthe 
abdominal  muscles  most  forcibly  ;  and  it  seems  designed,  that  he  should  have  this  means  of  relief  at 
hand,  seeing  his  stomarh  is  placed  so  as  to  be  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  their  action,  whieb, 
it  has  been  shewn,  is  so  necessary  to  the  act,  that,  without  their  aid,  attempts  may  be  made,  but  are 
ineffectual,  in  procuring  vomition.  Still  it  is  to  be  remarked,  vomition  is  an  act  of  necessity  from 
morbid  excitement ;  and  though  instinctively  encouraged,  is  conducted  with  violence  and  some  pain. 
I  have  purposely  introduced  this  matter,  as  illustrative  of  one  of  the  hindrances  to  vomiting  in  the 
horse,  his  stomach  being  wholly  removed  from  any  pressure  by  the  alHiomlnal  muscles. 
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tyles,  have  occupied  much  attention  among  our  indefatigable  neighbuurii  the  Frencli : 
and  wc  find  ranged  in  the  list  of  experimentalists,  and  arguerfi  thereon,  Lamorier,  Bertiii, 
Bourgelat,  Girard,  Fromage  de  Feugrfe,  Dupuy,  Vatel,  Berthc,  and  a  host  of  minor  sa- 
tellites*. The  whole  of  the  gastric  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  exhibits  a  structural 
uniformity  of  intention,  unfavourable  to  regurgitation  or  vomition.  The  membranous 
curtain  of  the  palate  closes  all  return  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  mouth,  ex- 
cept under  tlie  most  violent  efforts ;  and  consequently  when  vomition  does  occur,  it  is, 
in  most  cases,  confined  to  the  nasal  openings,  or,  in  other  words,  the  matters  thrown  up 
come  out  by  the  nostrils.  The  next  structural  impediment  may  be  obser\'ed  in  the  u»8o- 
phagus,  whichi  by  being  much  less  muscular  than  that  of  the  ruminants,  and  having  a 
different  arrangement  of  its  muscular  fibres,  evidently  proves  that  regurgitation  formed 
no  part  of  the  natural  economy  of  the  horse.  The  obliquity  of  its  insertion,  and  the  mmi- 
ber,  strength,  and  direction  of  its  fleshy  layers,  are  powerful  impediments  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  actually  constitute  a  valvular  apparatus,  by  the  addition  of  the  rugose  folds  of  the  cu- 
ticular,  or  a  sphincter  by  the  power  of  the  contraction,  they  must  form  a  sufficient  bar  to  all 
ordinary  tendency  of  the  aliments  to  return.  And  if  it  be,  as  already  stated,  that  the  true 
peristaltic,  motion  be  confined  to  the  villous  portion,  and  the  compound  uudulator}'  one 
be  proper  to  the  left  or  cuticular  half,  we  have  sufficient  reasons  for  the  inaptitude  of  the 
horse  to  vomit:  for  were  we  to  suppose  nausea  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  attempts  of  the 
kind,  the  superior  resistance  offered  by  the  greater  volume  of  musculai  matter  around  the 
cardiac  than  the  pyloric  extremity,  must,  in  all  general  cases,  prevent  it  Vomition  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  altogether  unnatural  to  the  horse,  and  the  formation  of  his  organs 
evinces  the  intention  of  Nature  to  be  such :  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  no  actual  im- 
possibility exists  to  the  act  itself,  neither  to  the  state  of  nausea  which  is  the  usual  precursor 
to  it;  for  both  have  occurred  sufficiently  oflen  to  make  their  capability  notorious;  but  in 
every  instance  they  are  forced  by  extraordinary  circumstances  of  irritation.  M.  Hurtrel 
d'Arboval  thus  describes  the  manner  of  vomitting  in  the  horse  : — *  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  le 
Tomissement,  dans  le  cheval,  est  g^nt^ralement  pr^c^d^  de  quelques  nausees,  mnis  il  nc 
les  suit  pas  toujours.  Au  moment  de  rendre  des  mati^res,  Tanimal  se  raidit  sur  les 
quatre  membres,  allonge  la  t^te  et  le  cou,  comme  il  a  6te  dit,  ram^ne  le  mcnton  vers  le 
poitrail,  fait  une  grande  inspiration,  contracte  les  muscles  abdominaux,  et  on  lo  voit  ex- 

Sulser  par  les  naseaux,  rarement  par  la  bouche  en  m6me  temps,  un  liquide  jaunfitrc,  ver- 
Atre,  ac^teux,  m%\i  d'alimens  mal  ^labor^s,  tantAt  deli^s,  tant6t  r^unis  en  petites  pe- 
lotes,  tantdt  en  petite  quantity  et  tantdt  h  pleins  naseaux.  Le  cheval  qui  vomit  secoue 
la  tSte  et  (ait  une  fort  expiration.  Le  plus  souvent  il  ne  vomit  qu*une  fois ;  cependant 
on  a  vu  les  efforts  se  renouveler,  et  le  vomisaement  se  r^p^ter  plusieurs  fois,  apr^s  des 
tntervalles  plus  ou  moins  rapproches  ou  ^loign^s.' 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  V. 

This  plate  represents  the  stomach  and  intestines  taken  out  of  the  body,  the  stomach 
being  cut  open  to  shew  its  inner  surface  and  cuticular  coat  a,  the  cardiac,  or  recipient 
orifice,  with  the  cesophagus  cut  ofif;  b  b,  the  circular  plan  of  fibres,  which  give  great  force 
to  the  cardia,  and  prevent  the  return  of  food.     This  plan  is  seen  directing  its  course  into 

•  Tounorier  attributes  the  nquiue  inaptitude  to  vomit  to  the  want  of  muscular  force  in  both  the 
(Ssopha|rus  and  stomach,  but  more  particularly  to  a  valvular  apparatuj^  at  the  vardiac  orifice,  as  well 
M  to  being  out  of  the  spherf  of  pressure  from  the  abdominal  muscles.— Berlin  admits  that  a  sphincter- 
hke  apparatus  is  found  at  the  cardiac  termination  of  th»  o^sophacus,  but  he  denies  its  being  valvular. 
He  attributes  much  to  the  obliquitj  of  the  insertion  of  the  Gesophagus,  and  to  its  placing  in  the  leafier 
enrvaturc,  somewhat  remote  from  the  left  extremity  of  the  ftomach,  at  well  as  to  three  distinct  plans 
of  fleshy  fibres,  which  he  finds  surrounding  the  fundus  of  tlie  ••tomach. — Bnurgeiat  observes,  that  the 
muBCular  constiuction  of  the  cardiac  orifice  is  such,  that  the  general  propulsive  action  of  the  ^tomach 
only  increaacB  its  constriction,  and  that,  even  were  the  veri^taltic  motion  revers<>d,  the  powerful  fibres 
ol  this  part  would  resist  the  action  of  vomiting. — La  Pusse  thinks  that  no  ease  of  vomition  can  occur 
without  rupture  of  the  stomach ;  even  at  his  time  of  practice  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  a  oonclufiion 
so  vague,  ajnd  so  adverse  to  established  facts.— tiiraid,  who  has  written  largely  on  the  subject,  and 
has  evidently  paid  it  a  minute  attention,  advances,  that  three  essential  obstacles  to  vomition  are  found  in 
tJie  horse.  1,  A  museular  enlargement  of  the  gastric  extremitv  of  the  cesophagus,  as  well  as  a  species 
of  inward  protrusion  of  a  fold  of  the  cuticular  lining,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  a  valve  to  the 
orifice.  2,  The  situation  chosen  for  the  entrance  of  the  tube,  which  is  that  of  the  les»er  curvature. 
3,  The  oblique  course  it  takes  in  piercing  the  viscus,  which  although  not  so  well  marked,  yet  \h  after 
the  tame  manner  as  that  by  which  the  ureters  penetrate  the  bladder.— Dupuy  observes,  *Le  passage 
de  I'oesophage  au  milieu  du  pilier  droit  du  diaphragme  doit  iUe  mis  au  nombre  des  causes  qui  s'op- 
posent  an  vomisceroent  dans  le  cheval.'— Berthe  has  observed  a  partial  vomition  to  be  not  uncommim 
among  cribbiters.  In  which  cases  much  viticous  mucous  and  alimentary  matter  has  been  thrown  out  by 
the  nostrils,  which  induces  hiro  to  suppose  it  connected  with  indigestion.  But  this  appears  to  be 
altogether  an  unfounded  conclusion  ;  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  in  tbeae  cases,  as  well  as  in  some 
others,  much  alimentary  matter  occasionally  remains  in  the  pharynx  until  its  accumulation  irritates 
the  larynx,  when  it  it,  by  a  convulsive  effort,  thrown  out  by  the  nottrlls. 
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the  fundus,  or  great  extremity :  c  c,  the  longitudinal  plan,  also  carried  over  the  fundus ; 
d,  the  cuticular  surface  of  the  great  extremity  of  the  stomach,  called  its  insensihle  part : 
its  ruge,'  or  folds,  which  are  small,  are  shewn  on  this  siurface ;  e,  the  villous  or  membran- 
ous portion  of  the  stomach,  or  its  vascular  and  sensible  part :  its  folds  are  seen  larger  than 
those  of  the  other  portion  :  /,  the  external  part  of  the  great  extremity  ;  g^  the  pylorus,  or 
pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  presenting  a  valvular  duplication  of  its  membrane,  to 
prevent  the  too  hasty  passage  of  food  through  it ;  A,  the  duodenum,  with  the  biliary  and 
pancreatic  ducts  entering  it ;  t,  the  mesentery ;  k,  the  small  intestines  ending  in  the  cae- 
cum ;  /,  the  caecum,  with  its  blind  end  shewn ;  m,  the  commencement  of  the  colon  by  a 
contracted  portion ;  n  n,  the  continuation  of  the  colon,  with  its  membranous  bands,  and 
its  sides  thrown  into  cells ;  o,  the  termination  of  the  colon  into  the  rectum,  and  of  the 
rectum  by  the  anal  opening. 

The  Intestines* 

The  remainder  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  continued  from  the  expellent 
orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  or  end  of  the  passage ;  forming  a  long 
canal,  whose  varying  dimensions  have  occasioned  it  to  be  divided  into  the 
large  and  small  intestines*.  The  length  of  the  tract  ranges  between  twenty- 
seven  and  thirty  yards ;  of  which  proportions  the  small  intestines  occupy 
from  twenty  to  twenty- two  yards,  and  the  large  from  seven  to  eight.  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  determinate  place  to  the  intestines,  either  individually  or 
generally ;  the  large,  however,  may  be  said  to  occupy  all  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  abdomen  throughout,  and  the  small  to  range  between  and  upon 
them ;  both  occasionally  shifting  their  position  somewhat  by  the  peristaltic 
motion.  They  are,  however,  prevented  from  an  unnatural  displacement,  by 
membranous  productions  of  the  peritoneum,  under  the  name  of  mesentery, 
mesocolon,  and  mesorectum.  The  first  intestinal  coat  is  derived  from  the 
peritoneum,  which  separates  to  receive  the  tube  between  its  lamen  :  at  once 
protecting  it,  and  affording  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  its  vessels  and 
a  lubricating  surface.  The  second,  or  muscular  coat,  presents  a  longitudi- 
nal and  a  circular  plan  of  fibres ;  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  vermi- 
cular motion,  called  peristalticy  is  performed,  the  longitudinal  slightly  short- 
ening them,  and  the  circular  diminishing  their  diameter :  the  inner  surface 
of  this  fabric  being  garnished  with  a  quantity  of  dense  cellular  tissue,  was 
formerly  erroneously  considered  as  another  and  a  nervous  coat.  The  inner 
tunic  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  villous  or  mucous,  and  is  very  vascular  and 
sensible,  its  villi  presenting  an  increased  surface  for  the  mucous  secretion,  as 
well  as  more  numerous  chyliferous  orifices  with  which  it  is  thickly  studded : 
but  it  presents  no  valvulae  conniventes,  as  in  the  human,  their  place  being 
supplied  by  the  increased  length  of  the  tract. 

The  duodenum^  the  first  portion  of  the  small  intestines,  commences  from 
the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  hangs  loose  and  pendulous,  being 
attached  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  from  which  making  a  turn,  it 
becomes  fixed  to  the  vertebraB,  and  then  takes  the  name  of  jejunum ;  but  as 
in  this  course  its  length  is  nearer  twenty  inches  than  twelve,  it  is  evident 
that  duodenum  is  an  improper  term  for  it  in  the  horse.  It  appears  rather 
larger  in  circumference  than  the  other  small  intestines,  and  more  vascular, 

•  In  man,  and  most  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  there  is  but  little  disproportion  between 
them  ;  but  in  the  horse  it  is  very  great  Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  economy  of 
an  animal  may  be  in  a  afreat  measure  gained  by  a  mere  inspection  of  his  intestines  only : 
for,  as  a  general  principle,  it  is  found  that  the  length  and  capacity  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  assimUating  alimentary  principles  from  the  various 
matters  used  as  edibles.  The  tract  is,  therefore,  larger  and  longer  in  the  herbivorous 
tribes,  less  in  the  omnivorous,  and  least  of  all  in  the  carnivorous. 
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but  it  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  having  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts 
obliquely  penetrating  it,  which  they  sometimes  do  by  one  common  orifice, 
and  as  often  by  distinct  ones,  about  five  inches  from  its  commcncenioiit. 
(Vide  A,  plate  V.)  The  jejunum  gains  its  name  from  being  coninionlv 
found  empty,  and  is  attached  to  the  mesentery,  which  follows  its  circumvo- 
lutions ;  the  line  of  division  between  it  and  the  ilium  is  onlv  imaoqnnrv  :  it 
is  usual  to  consider  rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  joint  length  to  belong  to 
this  intestine,  and  something  less  than  two-thirds  to  the  next.  The  ilhia  occu- 
pies a  portion  within  the  iliac  region,  from  whence  it  derives  its  nanu' :  it 
presents  no  peculiarities  of  structure;  but,  equally  with  the  former,  its  cir- 
cumvolutions are  all  connected  by  the  windings  of  the  folds  of  the  nu'x^n- 
tery  to  its  termination  in  the  caecum 

The  large  intestines  differ  widely  from  the  small  in  structure  and  apjjoar- 
ance  as  well  as  in  size,  having  their  large  volume  contracted  by  membra- 
nous folds  into  distinct  compartments  which  lodge  the  alimentary  contents, 
and  prevent  their  too  hasty  egress.  The  ceevum,  or  blind  gut,  as  it  is  called, 
is  the  first  of  them,  and  it  might  with  propriety  be  considered  as  a  mere  ap- 
pendage to  the  colon.  Into  this  the  iHum  terminates,  by  protruding  itstlf 
some  way  within  the  cavity,  by  which  is  formed  the  valrula  colfi,  which 
prevents  the  return  of  the  contents  of  the  caecum.  From  this  the  anterior 
part  of  the  caecum  projects  forward  nearly  three  feet,  in  a  pocket-like  forn», 
of  the  size  of  the  colon  (vide  l, plate  Y).  It  usually  occupies  the  right  side 
of  the  abdomen,  and  appears  immediately  on  opening  the  peritoneum  :  com- 
mencing from  the  colon  and  ilium  in  the  right  iliac  region,  it  extends  for- 
wards to  the  right  side,  with  its  pocket-like  part  applied  towards  the  diaphragm 
and  liver  near  the  xiphoid  cartilage  :  the  horse  has  no  appendix  vemiifonnis. 
Through  the  peritoneal  covering,  we  observe  three  or  four  muscular  longi- 
tudinal bands,  extending  from  its  extremity  along  the  muscular  tunic,  so  as 
to  divide  the  gut  into  three  portions ;  between  these  fraena  the  internal 
membrane  is  plaited  up,  and  its  intersections  form  elliptical  cavities  called 
the  cells.  From  this  gut  being  frequently  found  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water  in  it,  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  receptacle  for  fluid,  and 
fluid  only  ;  but  it  is  not  always  furnished  with  water,  and  I  have  also  found 
the  solid  ingesta  as  well  as  the  fluid  within  it. 

The  colon  is  small  at  its  origin,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  plate 
V,  vide  m;  but  soon  enlarges  its  bulk  greatly,  and  in  convoluting  itself 
round  the  abdomen  it  makes  five  considerable  turns  or  flexures,  which  are 
principally  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  belly.  After  its  second  flexure, 
which  is  the  most  considerable,  it  presents  a  contracted  portion  attached  to 
the  spleen :  from  which,  enlarging  again,  its  volume  makes  two  other  tortu- 
ous reflections  backwards,  which  form  its  sigmoid  flexure ;  when  again 
contracting  at  the  sacrum,  it  becomes  the  rectum.  These  massive  turns, 
and  which  form  a  bed  for  the  small  intestines  (»,  w,  plate  V),  are,  though 
apparently  free,  yet  steadily  bound  to  circumscribed  limits  by  peritoneal 
elongations :  they  are  also  internally  furnished,  like  the  caecum,  with  litra- 
mentous  bands  whose  intersections  produce  unequal  cells ;  and  is  altogetlior 
sustained  in  its  situation  by  that  portion  of  the  mesentery  termed  mesocolon. 
The  colon  and  caecum  are  the  principal  sufferers  in  those  inflammations  tliat 
arise  from  violent  purging  medicines. 

The  rectum  is  the  continuation  of  the  colon  (vide  Oy  plate  V),  and  passes 
backwards  from  the  lumbar  vertebrae  to  the  anus.  Its  substance  is  thicker 
than  that  of  the  other  intestines;  and  though  it  is  not  longitudinally  inter- 
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sected  by  muscular  bands,  still  it  presents  a  plicated  appearance,  and  is  puck- 
ered into  small  cell-like  depressions,  to  prevent  a  too  frequent  expulsion  of 
the  f»ces.  The  rectum  is  attached  to  the  spine  and  sacrum  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  here,  therefore,  called  mesorectum  :  but 
the  true  lamen  of  peritoneum  does  not  invest  its  whole  portion,  but  leaves  it 
as  it  approaches  the  gut,  its  place  being  supplied  by  cellular  membrane,  which 
forms  strong  attachments  for  the  terminal  portion  of  it  to  the  coccygis.  The 
anus  is  opened  by  the  force  of  the  peristaltic  motion  and  the  consent  of 
part,  and  is  shut  by  a  muscular  band  around  the  extremity  of  the  gut,  called 
the  sphincter ;  it  is  likewise  elevated  and  retracted  by  two  pair  of  appro- 
priate muscles. 

The  mesentery  (vide  plaie  V). — This  great  folded  membrane  is  a  pro- 
longation of  the  peritoneum,  within  which  the  intestines  are  involved  :  these 
investing  laminae  uniting  at  the  superior  part,  form  a  single  membrane, 
called  mesentery^  and  which  are  of  different  lengths,  as  the  intestines  are 
protruded  farther  or  less  within  the  great  bag.  These  peritoneal  prolonga- 
tions are  very  useful,  for  they  not  only  invest  the  intestines,  and  give  them 
their  outer  covering,  but  they  attach  them  likewise  within  their  situations, 
and  furnish  a  medium  through  which  they  receive  their  bloodvessels  and 
nerves  :  the  lacteals  also  are  situated  and  sustained  within  these  membran- 
ous folds.  The  origin  of  the  mesentery  from  the  spine  is  of  small  extent, 
but  it  is  so  framed,  that,  as  it  proceeds,  it  is  enabled  to  follow  the  whole  of 
the  intestines  through  their  course,  branching  out  like  a  fan,  from  its  begin- 
ning at  the  duodenum  to  its  termination  at  the  rectum  :  that  portion  of  it 
which  sustains  the  small  intestines  being  called  the  mesentery  ;  that  longer 
part  attached  to  the  colon,  the  mesocolon  ;  and  the  mesorectum  that  more  in- 
considerable portion  which  attaches  the  rectum :  its  laminae  contain  a  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  of  adeps,  as  the  animal  is  more  or  less  fat  in  general. 
The  mesenteric  vessels  and  nerves  have  been  already  described  with  Angio- 
logy  and  Neurology.  The  mesenteric  glands  also  have  been  noticed  as 
part  of  the  absorbing  system,  where  also  the  lacteals  have  been  considered. 

The  diseases  of  the  intestines  are  very  serious,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  great  vascularity  :  the  acute  peritoneal  inflammation  called  enteritis  is 
a  most  rapid  and  fatal  one.  Their  muscular  structure  is  also  very  frequently 
affected  by  spasm  or  colic  :  calcular  concretions  form  within  them ;  strangu- 
lation occurs ;  and  they  are  occasionally  subjected  to  diarrhoea,  and  a  species 
of  dysentery  also. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Intestines  and  remaining  Chylopoietic  Viscera. 

The  intestinal  canal  receives  the  pulpy  mass  of  the  chyme  in  a  somewhat  partial  state 
of  digestion,  but,  becoming  mixed  in  the  duodenum  with  the  pancreatic  and  the  biliary 
fluids,  fresh  changes  take  place  in  it* ;  and  the  chyliflcation  is  by  these  accessions  more 
perfectly  advanced,  and  the  chyle  more  completely  animalized.  The  mass  is  continually 
propelled  onward  by  the  creeping  muscular  contractions  of  the  intestinal  tract,  called 
their  peristaltic  motionj  which  appears  to  be  operated  by  two  orders  of  muscular  fibres ;  a 
longitudinal  straightening  the  convolutions,  and  steadying  them ;  while  a  circular  order, 

*  What  these  changes  are,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute  among  physiologists.  The  pan- 
creatic  secretion,  in  chemical  characters,  is  not  unlike  saliva,  and  has  had  a  solvent  power  ascribed  to 
it,  which  it  in  probable  U  may  posfiess;  but  that  it  is  not  ab«olntely  essential  to  life  we  know  from  the 
circumstance  of  dogH  having  survived  the  loss  of  communication  between  it  and  the  duodenum.  The 
biliary  secretion  seems  to  he  more  essential  to  the  process  of  digestion,  although  it  is  affirmed  that  cby- 
iiflcalion  has  proceeded  without  it;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  experiment*  of  Mr.  Brodie,  who 
on  applying  a  ligature  so  as  to  obstruct  the  ductus  choledochus  of  cats,  found  that,  although  the  pro- 
duction  of  chyme  in  the  stomach  proceeded  as  usual,  yet  the  conversion  of  chyme  into  chyle  was  inva> 
riably  and  completely  interrupted.  The  bile,  as  an  assistant  to  chyliAcation,  has  been  sunposed  to  sepa- 
rate Itself  into  two  part*,  a  serous  and  a  resinous  one  ;  and  that  the  former  was  essential  to  the  prodno- 
tion  of  chyle,  while  the  latter  united  with  tlie  frees,  and  was  ejected  by  them  asexcrementitious. 

P 
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in  its  progpneffRivc  contractions,  presses  the  contents  onwards,  not  by  continued  bnt  by 
gentle  efforts,  renewed  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time.  This  motion  is  not  altogether  uni- 
form, either  in  direction  or  duration ;  on  the  contrar}',  it  sometimes  acts  inversely ;  occa- 
sionally it  halts  altogether,  and  often  is  irregularly  agitated.  That  this  propelling  force 
may  not  hurry  the  contents  too  fast,  a  cellular  arrangrcment  throughout  exists,  evidently 
intended  to  delay  the  chyme  within  the  intestines  till  the  whole  of  its  nutritive  parts  are 
taken  up.  The  powers  of  the  horse  requiring  a  very  complete  chyl ideation,  he  is  furnished 
with  a  long  and  large  alimentary  tract ;  and  whereas  in  man,  and  many  quadrupeds,  little 
more  is  effected  in  tlie  large  intestines  than  fscation,  in  the  horse  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  not  only  a  considerable  chylous  absorption  occurs,  but  that  this  mucous  sur- 
foee  adds  much  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  it  also*.  The  rkyU  is  separated  from  the 
digested  hums  by  the  agency  of  the  lacteals,  whose  orifices,  abundantly  spread  over  the 
▼ifious  surface  of  the  intestines,  receive  it,  and,  directing  their  course  through  the  mesen- 
teric lamen,  deposit  it  in  the  chylous  receptacle,  to  be  mixed  with  the  blood.  (See  .ib- 
aorhentt.)  And  by  which  means  an  increase  to  its  quantity  is  acquired,  as  by  the  act  of 
respiration  its  quality  is  restored.  The  intestines  own  a  high  degree  of  irritability,  which 
in  its  natural  state  produces  their  vital  phenomena,  and  in  its  deranged  state  some  of  their 
most  fatal  diseases.  The  stimuli  of  the  intestines  are  various ;  food  is  the  most  ordinary, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  its  activity  increased  by  the  biliary  secretionf . 
Exercise  is  also  a  natural  stimulus,  as  well  probably  by  the  increased  absorption  of  oxygen 
occasioned,  as  by  its  mechanical  pressure^.  The  application  of  particular  substances 
ttamulatea  them  remarkably,  and  are  thence  called  purges{. 


The  Liver, 

The  liver  is  so  bulky  and  ponderous  a  mass,  that  there  seems  great  wis- 
dom in  placing  it  in  the  centre  of  the  body.  Anatomically  its  larger  part  is 
situated  in  the  left  hyi>ochondrium ;  a  smaller  portion  in  the  right  (vide  b  b, 
plate  IV),  and  a  third  in  the  epigastrium ;  in  circumference  extending  be- 
tween two  and  two  and  a  half  feet ;  thick  towards  the  middle,  but  thin  at  the 
edges.  It  is  divided  into  two  large  and  several  smaller  lobes,  which  are  again 
ftirther  divided  by  notches  or  deep  indentations,  the  principal  of  which  sepa- 

*  The  caBcnm  of  the  ox  in  mach  larjirer  than  that  of  the  borne,  but  hit  colon  U  lets  capacious,  by 
wUeh  an  equal  decree  of  detention  of  the  contained  roattern  i>  brought  about.  It  i»  the  opinion  of 
aome  French  and  Bnglitili  aqnine  anatomiits,  that  the  capcum  i«  principally  destined  to  hold  the  fluid 
ailments.  Mr.  Perclvall  obterTes,  that  In  mo«t  cases  he  has  found  little  else  than  water  in  it ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  his  opinion,  that  as  the  stomach  has  not  the  capacitv,  functionallr  nor  yet  structurally, 
M  rtfwrds  its  bulk,  to  retain  the  water  taken  in  ;  so  the  caecum  is  the  reserTotr  appropriated  to  that 
purpose  ;  for  it  Is  argued,  were  It  to  be  passed  into  tlie  colon  with  the  general  aliments,  they  would  he 
loo  much  diluted  by  its  means,  and  constant  diarrhoea  would  be  the  consequence.  There  appears 
mneh  to  persuade  us  of  the  truth  of  this  rlew  ;  but  it  Is  somewhat  ai^ain^t  it,  that  the  ox,  who  has  a 
larfer  caeum  than  the  horse,  drinks  much  less,  and  also  that  in  the  ox  the  pultareous  mass  is  very 
generally  recognised  in  this  intestine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horse  exhibits  so  many  specialities  of 
■Iracture  in  accordanee  with  his  powers,  and  other  animals,  as  the  camel.  See.  present  diversities  so 
remarkable  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  system,  that  it  is  notea^y  to  deny  such  an  intention. 

f  Some  modern  physiologists  deny  that  bile  is  the  natural  purge  of  the  bowels ;  alibiing,  that  were 
that  the  case,  we  could  not  ourselves  so  frequently  suffer  undei  a  state  of  diarrhoea  when  the  rystic 
bile  Is  obstructed  ;  but  this  is  not  cogent,  seeinc  there  may  be  other  morbid  agencien  acting  on  them 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  aNo  that  we  do  know  that  the  deficiency  of  it  in  obstructions  does  more  fre- 
qaently  produce  costireness  than  diarrhoea. 

t  Toe  eontractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  exerci«e  have  a  very  great  effect  on  the  bowels ;  thus 
w«  exercise  horses  briskly  to  promote  the  proeess  of  *  phyticking:'  and  thus  it  is  that  hard  riding 
immediately  after  a  full  meal,  promotes  a  too  earlv  and  unassimiiated  state  of  the  contents  of  the 
bowels:  in  su(h  horses  as  have  little  capacity  In  the  abdominal  cavity  ('«mall  carcassed  or  badly 
barrelled')  this  is  of  course  greatly  aggravated :  and  tliey  are  thence  termed,  from  their  early  and  liquid 
evacnations,  *  washy  horMCs,'  we  should  therefore  remember,  that  in  all,  but  more  particularly 
with  such  a  one.  it  is  proper  to  let  digestion  proceed  some  length  when  baiting  on  a  jourr>ey  before  we 
move  the  horse,  or  his  chyme  will  be  propelled  before  the  chyle  can  be  taken  up ;  and  thus  he  will 
reap  enly  the  benefit  of  a  cordial,  which,  as  it  acts  bv  sympathy,  is  merely  temporary  ;  but  the  per- 
nanent  nenefit  resulting  from  an  increase  of  blood  will  be  wanting ;  and  hence  it  is  that  horses  flag 
noder  IrOndicious  management,  who,  under  a  different  treatment,  would  continue  strong  and  equal  to 
what  is  required  of  them. 

I  Whea  we  consider  the  length  of  the  intestinal  tract,  and  the  horisontal  situation  of  the  horse,  we 
cannot  wonder  either  at  the  time  taken  up  In  the  process  of  purging  horses,  or  the  quantity  of  pur- 
faUve  required  to  effect  it.  The  extreme  vascularity  of  these  organs  shews  us  why  drastic  purgatives 
80  readily  inflame  them ;  and  their  nervous  connexions  with  the  stomach  equally  inform  us  why 
hortet  '  under  physic'  are  so  often  'off  their  feed.'  A  physiological  inference  drawn  fiom  what  has 
appeared  will  inform  us  why  horses  who  habitually  purge,  seldom  thrive. 
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rates  the  two  large  lobes,  and  is  called  the  great  scissure  :  within  this  may  be 
seen  the  remains  of  the  foetal  umbilical  vein,  the  tract  of  the  vena  cava  and 
oesophagus ;  while  a  smaller  indentation,  seen  about  the  centre  of  the  concave 
surface,  forms  the  ports.  By  its  convex  surface  the  liver  is  attached  to  the 
diaphragpn  by  productions  of  the  peritoneum,  which  being  also  reflected 
over  it  by  its  cellular  tissue,  suAains  its  outer  form  and  its  inner  granular 
structure.  Numerous  lymphatics  run  over  its  surface,  and  the  vascular 
rami  which  enter  its  porUie  pass  within  a  sheath  called  Glisson's  capsule.  Its 
principal  bloodvessels  are  the  vena  portse,  vena  hepatica,  and  arteria  hepa« 
tica.  Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hepatic  ganglia,  and  communicating 
rami  from  the  sympathetic  are  also  received  by  it. 

Vena  portce  hepaticof, — The  circulation  of  the  venous  blood  in  the  liver 
of  the  horse  presents  a  remarkable  speciality,  as  may  be  gained  by  what  fol- 
lows. I  have  already  described  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  as  re- 
turning their  blood  into  the  sinus  of  the  vena  ports,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  termination  of  that  portion  called  vena  porta  ventralis,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  that  termed  vena  portce  hepaticce;  from  whence  this  venous  trunk 
being  branched  off  in  every  direction  to  be  ramified  throughout  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  necessarily  performs  the  office  of  an  artery. — Hepatic  veins. 
The  blood  being  circulated  through  the  substance  of  this  viscus,  and  acted 
on  within  it,  is  collected  from  the  terminations  of  the  vena  ports  and  he- 
patic artery,  whose  several  rami  thus  form  the  hepatic  veins,  and  pour  their 
blood  into  the  cava  by  numerous  branches.— The  hepatic  artery  arises  from 
the  aorta ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  though  it  furnishes  so  great  a  viscus 
in  vascular  capacity,  it  is  yet  much  smaller  than  either  of  the  emulgents :  it 
can  therefore  yield  little  more  that  support  to  the  liver,  and  cannot  afford 
much  towards  its  secretory  office. 

Pari  bUiariiy  and  hepatic  ducU — In  the  glandular  corpuscles  some  great 
change  goes  on,  by  which  a  fluid  substance  is  separated  from  the  blood*. 
The  biliary  pores  appear  to  end  in  small  tubes,  which  unite  to  form  the  he" 
patic  ductj  as  may  be  seen  by  turning  up  the  right  lobe.  (See  c,  plate  VI.) 
As  it  parts  from  the  liver,  it  accompanies  the  hepatic  artery,  and  passing  be- 
low the  vena  portarum,  it  terminates,  as  has  been  already  described,  in  the 
duodenum,  about  five  inches  from  the  pylorusf .  The  diseases  of  this  organ 
are,  as  may  be  supposed  from  its  simplicity  of  structure,  not  numerous  or 
very  important  Its  gall  duct  is  not  often  obstructed,  although  in  olden 
times  nine  sick  horses  out  of  ten  <  had  the  yellows.*  Hepatitis  now  and  then 
occurs,  and  it  has  been  found  tuberculated  j; . 

*  It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  bile  be  secreted  wholly  from  venous  blood,  or  in 
part  only ;  the  diminutive  supply  forbids  the  presumption  that  it  is  formed  from  the  blood 
of  the  hepatic  artery;  and  yet  two  cases  in  human  anatomy  have  shewn  the  strange  ano-* 
maly  of  a  want  of  the  vena  portarum :  the  vein  corresponding  to  it  ended  in  the  inferior 
cava,  while  the  hepatic  veins  terminated  in  the  cava ;  the  hepatic  artery  was  very  large. 
Here  the  presumption  is,  that  the  bile  was  furnished  wholly  by  arterial  blood.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  bile  is  eliminated  firom  both ;  for  injections  prove,  in  the  words  of  Majendie, 
*  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  venous,  lymphatic,  and  excretory,  communicate  with  each 
other.' 

f  The  entrance  of  the  biliary  duct  has  had  more  importance  attached  to  it  than  it  seems 
to  deserve.  In  some  animals  it  invariably  pierces  the  duodenum  solitarily ;  at  others,  one 
orifice  common  to  it  and  the  pancreatic  duct  is  seen ;  but  in  every  instance  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct internal  orifice,  by  which  the  peculiar  secretion  is  observed  to  flow,  and  each  pre- 
sents its  separate  valvidar  apparatus  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  matter.  It  was  an 
opinion  that  the  proximity  of  the  entrance  to  the  pylorus  marked  the  carnivorous  charac- 
tier,  but  which  is  now  known  to  be  fallacious. 

X  In  the  ruminants,  tubercles  on  the   liver,  and  their  consequences,  are  nmch  more 
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The  pkynology  rf  the  Uwr  has  been  already  detailed  with  that  of  the  intestines ;  it  re- 
mains, therefore,  only  to  observe,  that  the  anatomical  account  rendered,  shews  that  in  the 
horse  there  is  no  gall-bladder  or  biliary  receptacle**,  and  consequently  that  his  bile  is 
uniformly  flowing,  which  was  necessary  to  him,  seeing  that  his  habit  of  frequent  feeding 
required  as  frequent  a  supply  of  all  the  digestive  acyuncts. 

The  Pancf*eas, 

The  pancreas  is  a  conglomerate  gland,  of  a  ver}'  irregular  figure,  length- 
ened out  into  three  processes,  which  extend  it  across  the  spine  in  the  epi- 
gastrium between  the  stomach  and  left  kidney  (yidefi  plate  IV).  Its  superior 
surface  is  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  its  inferior  to  the  great  curvature  of  the 
stomach  ;  it  is  also  connected  to  the  omentum,  Kver,  duodenum,  spleen,  and, 
by  its  small  appendicular  portion,  to  the  duodenum.  From  its  substance 
small  tubuli  collect  into  one  common  duct,  which  penetrates  the  duodenum, 
sometimes  immediately  with,  and  sometimes  distinct  from,  the  biliary.  Its 
use  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained*. 

The  Spleen, 

The  tpUen^  or  tni^,  is  a  viscus  of  a  soft  and  apparently  glandular  struc- 
ture, but  without  an  excretory  duct ;  its  colour  is  that  of  a  rusty  brown,  in- 
clining to  blue,  but  both  that  and  its  size  are  variable.  In  shape  it  resem- 
bles a  very  lengthened  triangle,  and  is  consequently  very  dissimilar  to  that 
of  man.  ^p,  plate  IV.)  Its  texture  is  spongy,  and  so  tender,  that  were  it 
not  for  its  peritoneal  covering,  it  would  be  liable  to  become  torn  by  slight 
causes.  By  its  upper  convex  surface  it  is  attached  to  the  ribs,  and  to  the 
left  extremity  of  the  stomach :  iuferiorly  it  rest  on  the  abdominal  viscera. 
It  is  plentiftiUy  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  absorbents,  and  nerves  ;  the  two 
former  particularly :  but  its  use  is  altogether  conjecturalf .  It  is  seldom 
idiopatlucally  inflamed,  although  so  eminently  vascular ;  but  its  spongy  tex- 

frequent  than  in  the  horse.  It  is  also  the  peculiar  seat  of  intestinal  worms  in  many  qua- 
drupeds :  out  of  eighteen  rats  that  were  examined,  sixteen  were  found  with  taenia  within 
Ha  substance.  The  disease  termed  the  rot  in  sheep  appears  to  arise  from  a  species  of  worm 
within  the  gall  duct,  and  Monsieur  Chalette  professes  to  have  often  found  them  in  horses 
■Isa  In  cattle  they  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  parasitic  ani- 
mals are  found  within  the  substance  of  this  organ  and  its  ducts  throughout  every  part  of 
tile  animal  kingdom. 

*  We  know  little  more  of  it,  than  that  its  structure  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  salivary 
glands,  and  that  its  secreted  fluid  resembles  saliva  ;  from  whence  it  may  be  supposed,  like 
tnat,  to  be  intended  as  a  diluent  to  the  aliments,  and  without  doubt  as  an  assistant  to  chy- 
liflcation  ;  but  not  altogether  an  indispensable  one,  as  its  secretion  may  be  cut  off  without 
any  marked  iniury  to  the  digestive  process.  Its  structural  similarity  in  calves  to  the 
thymus  gland  is  such,  that  both  are  called  and  both  are  used  by  cooks  as  the  swtetbread, 

f  The  volume  of  blood  received  by  this  organ,  and  the  systematic  detention  of  it,  with- 
out any  secretory  outlet,  has  naturally  excited  a  suspicion  that  it  was  an  occasional  reser- 
voir for  that  fluid :  others  have  supposed  that  the  blood  within  it  was  there  prepared  for  a 
more  ready  separation  of  the  bile.  Dr.  Haighton'a  experiments  on  dogs  tended  to  shew 
it  as  a  digestive  agent,  by  pouring  out  its  contained  blood  for  the  use  of  the  stomach  when 
functionally  employed :  but  the  situation  of  the  splenic  vessels  in  the  horse  being  less 
favourable  to  ttomarhic  prenure,  on  which  this  ingenious  theory  was  founded,  weakens  its 
probability.  The  experiments  of  Sir  £.  Home  tend  to  shew  that  splenic  blood  is  more 
serous  and  less  disposed  to  coagulation  than  other  blood. 

**  The  lefiilaiity  of  the  biliary  mipply,  though  convenient  and  prolMtbly  necessary  to  the  horse,  will 
not  however  wholly  account  for  the  a)i<«nre  of  a  gall-bladder  in  him,  seeing  that  it  is  a  peculiarity 
which  he  owns  in  common  with  all  the  tardigrade,  and  many  of  the  udtigrade  animals.  Neither  are 
granlvorous  habits  essential  to  it,  for  it  is  also  absent  in  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  camel,  and  dro- 
medary :  while  in  man,  the  ox,  sheep,  hog,  and  dog,  a  gall-bladder  is  always  found.  In  some  of  the 
former,  however,  a  dilatation  of  the  duct  is  obsai  vable,  and  b  not  ancommon  in  the  horse  also,  which 
any  In  some  meaiore-answer  sfanllar  parpoies. 
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lure  has  subjected  it  to  rupture,  and  its  structure  to  a  species  of  scirrhous 
enlargement,  particularly  in  dogs  labouring  under  asthma :  it  has  also  been 
found  ossified  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  Renal  Capsules. 

These  (sometimes  called  super-renal  glands  J  are  two  irregularly  shaped 
bluish-brown  bodies,  situated  each  in  front  of  its  respective  kidney,  as  seen 
in  plate  IV,  m,  wu  Their  size  in  the  young  subject  is  very  considerable, 
but  lessens  remarkably  as  age  advances ;  internally  they  seem  composed  of 
two  substances,  one  a  dirty  yellow^oloured  compact  vascular  part ;  and  one 
more  central,  less  in  quantity  and  more  spongy  in  texture,  from  which  in 
the  young  colt  a  fluid  may  be  pressed  out.  They  derive  their  blood  gene- 
rally from  the  emulgents,  and  occasionally  from  the  aorta ;  their  nerves 
are  gained  from  the  renal  plexus,  but  their  functional  purpose  is  wholly  un- 
known*. 

TTie  Kidneys, 

The  kidneys  are  two  glandular  bodies  (vide  c  c,  plate  IV)  situated  in  the 
lumbar  regions,  at  the  superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen ;  the  right 
being  generally  the  most  anterior,  and  attached  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  under  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  rib  ;  while  the 
left  is  pressed  backward  by  the  spleen,  and  is  therefore  usually  situated  imder 
the  last  false  rib.  The  kidney  bean,  so  named  after  these  parts,  serves  to 
give  a  pretty  exact  idea  of  their  shape ;  but  which  is  not  uniformly  the  same 
in  every  horse.  The  central  notch  offers  an  entrance  and  outlet  to  its  ves- 
sels, secretory  as  well  as  nutritive.  In  many  brutes,  as  the  hog,  ox,  and 
sheep,  these  organs  are  imbedded  in  a  very  large  mass  of  fat,  known  as  suet; 
but  in  the  horse,  dog,  and  most  animals  designed  for  accelerated  motion,  the 
quantity  is  less  considerable.  They  are  sustained  in  their  situation  by  cel- 
lular investure  by  their  vessels,  and  by  the  peritoneum,  which  passes  over 
their  inferior  surface ;  but  as  it  does  not  wholly  cover  them,  and  is  not  again 
reflected  over  them,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  within  its  sac.  In  the  foetal  colt 
the  kidneys  are  lobular  or  conglobate ;  in  the  adult  they  are  uniform  or  con- 
glomerate ;  and  when  cut  into  present  three  distinct  portions.  The  cortical 
or  outer  part  is  of  a  dull  red,  moderately  compact,  and  dips  by  intersections 
into  the  medullary  substance ;  the  cortical  mass  may  be  regarded  as  the  rami- 
fications of  the  emulgent  arteries,  from  whence  the  secreted  urinary  fluid  is 
first  derived.  The  second  or  tubular  part  is  lighter  in  colour  than  the  last, 
and  presents  radiating  fasciculi,  which  collect  into  minute  cones  or  papHUg^ 
and  from  thence  are  formed  large  canals,  or  injundibukty  which,  being  even- 
tually combined  into  three  common  outlets,  present  a  central  uniform  cavity 
called  the  pelvis,  whose  funnel-like  termination  forms  the  ureter.  The  blood- 
vessels of  the  kidneys  are  so  large  as  to  be  supposed  to  carry  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  blood  of  the  body  to  and  from  these  comparatively  small  organs. 
The  large  trunks  of  the  emulgent  arteries  (see  plate  IV)  emerge  at  right 

*  Although  no  direct  communication  can  be  discovered  between  these  bodies  and  the 
kidneys,  yet  their  mutual  connexion  is  marked  by  the  variations  in  structure  which  take 
place  in  different  animals,  and  which  are  always  consentaneous.  Thus  in  the  kidney  of 
the  elephant,  in  which  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  are  distinct,  the  substances 
of  the  renal  capsules  are  so  likewise;  but  in  birds,  whose  kidneys  present  an  uniform  struc- 
ture, and  want  the  distinctions  of  medulla  and  cortex,  the  renal  capsules  do  the  same.  The 
researches  of  some  continental  anatomists  shew  a  remarkid>lc  sympathetic  connexion  be> 
tween  them  and  the  sexual  organs. 
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angles  with  the  aorta,  immediately  behind  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery  ; 
by  which  origin  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  rendered  slower,  for  the  benefit 
of  secretion :  the  left  is  much  shorter  than  the  right,  from  the  inclination  of 
the  aorta  to  that  side ;  each  trunk  penetrating  its  kidney  by  two  or  three 
divisions.  The  mnulgent  veins  arise  from  the  venal  terminations  of  the 
artery,  and  follow  the  direction  of  the  arteries.  The  renal  capsules  are  two, 
a  right  and  a  left,  in  an  opposed  situation  to  the  kidneys,  exhibiting  inter- 
nally two  substances,  from  which  a  yellowish  fluid  may  be  pressed  out,  the 
use  of  which  is  unknown.  The  nerves  of  the  kidney  are  furnished  from 
the  renal  plexus,  and  its  lymphatics  are  seen  accompanying  the  emulgent 
veins. 

The  ureters  (n  n,  plate  IV),  each  of  them  passing  out  at  the  posterior 
part  of  its  appropriate  kidney,  is  continued  backwards,  inclining  towards  the 
bladder  and  each  other ;  when,  becoming  connected  with  the  ligamentum 
latum,  they  travel  with  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder ;  and  finally  insert 
themselves  at  some  distance  from  each  other  within  that  viscus,  not  far  fn)ni 
its  neck,  piercing  the  coats  obliquely,  and  running  between  them  for  a  short 
distance ;  thus  performing  the  office  of  a  valve. 

The  Pelvis. 

That  part  of  the  abdomen  which  is  included  within  the  ossa  innominata 
and  sacrum  is  called  the  pelvic  cavity ;  the  posterior  portion  of  which  is  not 
within  the  peritoneal  cavity,  nor  are  all  the  pelvic  viscera  within  its  investure, 
as  will  be  seen. 

The  Bladder. 

This  is  a  membranous  and  muscular  sac  of  a  pyriform  shape  under  dis- 
tention, but  firm  and  globose  when  empty ;  in  which  state  it  is  wholly  within 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but  stretches  beyond  the  pubis  when  distended,  and 
may  be  then  felt  in  the  belly^.  It  will  contain  several  pints  of  urine,  but  is 
usually  stimulated  to  a  more  early  evacuation.  It  presents  a  base,  which  is 
its  central  portion,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  apex  ;  it  is  surmounted  by 
the  rectum  in  the  horse,  and  the  vagina  in  the  mare.  The  bladder  is  at- 
tached to  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis  by  the  peritoneum,  which  forms  its  liga- 
menta  lata,  by  first  g^irthing  its  upper  surface,  and  then  reflecting  itself  back- 
wards, to  form  a  more  complete  covering  to  this  anterior  portion ;  being  supe- 
riorly reflected  from  the  bladder  over  a  part  of  male  rectum  and  female  vagina. 
The  bladder  has  two  perfect  tunics,  and  the  peritoneal  investure,  which  it 
has  been  seen  furnishes  only  a  half  of  iu  The  outer  is  the  muscular  coat, 
whose  fibres,  longitudinal,  transverse,  and  oblique,  adapt  it  for  uniform  and 
complete  contraction.  The  inner  side  is  the  villous  or  mucous  coat,  from 
the  vascular  surface  of  which  a  mucus  is  secreted,  to  defend  the  organ  from 
the  irritation  of  its  contained  fluid.  At  its  posterior  part  the  bladder  is 
pierced  by  the  ureters  in  the  manner  stated.  The  neck  of  the  bladder,  which 
u  certainly  surrounded  by  faint  traces  of  a  muscular  band,  or  sphincter,  is 
afterwards  continued  under  the  name  of  urethra,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

*  It  will  therefore  be  evident  that  there  is  a  portion  both  of  the  bladder  and  rectum 
without  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  it  behoves  Ch&  veterinarian  to  be  aware  of^  aa,  were 
it  necessary  to  puncture  the  bladder,  it  might  be  done  through  the  rectum,  without  entering 
the  peritoneal  cavity. 
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The  arteries  of  the  bladder  arise  from  different  branches  of  the  internal 
iliacs ;  the  venal  trunks  return  their  blood  into  the  internal  iliac  veins ;  and 
the  nerves  are  given  from  the  sacral  and  abdominal  plexi. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

In  consideration  of  this  subject  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  fluid  secreted? 
what  phenomena  attend  its  formation  and  ejection  ?  and  what  practical  hints  can  we  de- 
rive from  the  inquiry  ?  Urine  may  be  considered  as  a  separation  from  the  blood  of  its 
superabundant  serous  diluting  portion,  operated  by  the  agency  of  the  kidneys ;  which  or- 
gans therefore  appear  somewhat  united  with  the  skin,  and  with  the  exhaling  bronchial  sur- 
fiices,  in  the  common  office  of  faecal  outlets  to  the  vascular  system*.  But  of  these  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  urinary  excretion  is  the  most  compoundedf ,  holding  in  suspension, 
in  addition  to  Its  other  chemical  constituents,  a  remarkable  one,  termed  ureal,  ^^  ^^^  pre- 
sence of  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  much  of  the  renal  functional  purpose  depends.  Urine 
in  colour  is  yellow,  of  a  lighter  or  deeper  tint ;  at  some  times  it  is  transparent,  and  at 
others  turbid  in  the  extreme ;  in  flavour  it  is  more  or  less  saline  ;  its  odour  is  peculiar,  al- 
ways pungent,  sometimes  offensively  so,  at  others  rather  fragrant;  but  its  compounded 
qualities  subject  it  to  early  decomposition  and  separation :  its  specific  gravity  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  water.  Both  its  quantity  and  its  quality  are  very  variable,  and 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  circumstances§.  The  phenomena  attending  the  fonna- 
tion  and  ejection  of  urine  are  numerous  and  important :  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  is  the  rapidity  of  its  formation  after  liquid  aliments  have  been  received ;  and  the 
very  early  detection  in  the  urine  of  other  matters  taken  into  the  stomach,  which  long  ago 
led  to  a  supposition  that  there  must  be  some  more  direct  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  kidneys  than  the  routine  of  circulation.  Mr.  Brande,  Sir  Everard  Home, 
and  others,  are  of  that  opinion,  but  the  nicest  research  has  failed  to  detect  itj|.     The  regu- 

•  It  hat  long  been  a  matter  of  observation,  that  the  kidneys  and  nkin  hsTe  a  great  tympathetic 
connexion  and  great  uniformity  of  action ;  and  that,  in  a  minor  decree,  the  tame  exists  between  them 
and  the  lungs  also;  thus  the  inhaling  of  some  substances  will  taint  the  urine.  With  the  skin  the 
connexion  is  most  intimate :  in  winter,  when  the  perspirable  matter  thrown  off  is  trifling,  urine  it 
evacuated  in  greater  quantity.  In  summer,  on  the  contrary,  these  positions  are  reversed;  and  if  the 
perspiration  be  farther  increased  by  violent  exercise,  the  urinary  flow  becomes  utill  further  lessened. 
The  renal  secretion  has  been  supposed  to  act  with  the  skin  iu  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
bf  receiving  the  superabundant  fluid  particles,  when  not  required  for  cutaneous  transpiration.  We 
have  an  experimental  proof  that  the  serum  or  watery  parts  of  the  blond  are  those  taken  up,  by 
examining  blood  fiom  both  the  eraulgent  vein  and  emulgent  artery,  when  the  venous  will  be  fonnd 
distinctly  to  contain  the  smallest  poition  of  seium.  But  that  there  are  other  parts  intended  to  be 
carried  off  beside  the  mere  liquid  ones,  is  evident  from  fowls,  who  have  kidneys,  but  uo  urinary 
bladder  :  therefore  in  them  the  urine  is  deposited  in  the  intestines,  in  a  saline  mass,  which  forms  the 
white  portion  at  the  last  extremity  of  their  fa'^es. 

f  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelln,  the  urine  of  the  horse  contains  in  1000  parts,  carbonate  of 
lime.  II  parts;  ditto  of  soda,  9;  benxoit  of  soda,  24;  muriate  of  potash,  9;  urea,  7;  water  and 
mucilage,  940.  According  to  Mr.  Brande.  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate  of  aoda, 
benxoit  of  ditto,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  were  found  in  horse  urine,  in  united  Quantities,  to  amount  to 
one-eighth  of  the  fluid.  Mr.  Brande  could  not  find  that  the  urine  of  the  ass  deposited  any  earbonata 
of  lime,  nor  benzoic  acid  ;  but  that  it  contained  a  much  greater  relative  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  urea.  It  must  however  be  remarked,  that  though  we  l>elieve  it  to  be  formed  wholly  from  the 
blood,  it  contains  manv  proximate  principles  in  the  horse,  as  well  as  in  man,  not  to  be  detected  in  the 
blood ;  these  new  prooucts  result  from  tne  chemical  changes  it  undergoes  in  the  kidney,  and,  notwtth- 
•tanding  this  perfect  elaboration,  we  cannot  view  without  wonder  its  constant  and  large  supply. 

t  The  kidneys  cannot  be  designed  as  mere  supplementary  organs  to  the  skin ;  the  Immensity  of  their 
supply  of  blood,  and  the  pains  taken  to  detain  it,  shew  that  they  have  a  distinct  functional  office ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  through  their  means  the  system  is  relieved  from  its  superfluous  asote,  as  the 
lungs  and  liver  serve  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  refuse  quantity  of  carbon.  This  opinion  is  very 
much  strengthened  by  out  knowledge  of  a  newly  discovered  salt  in  the  urine,  called  urea.  Dr.  Front 
informs  us  that  urea  is  thus  composed :  hydrogen  two  atoms,  oxvgen  and  carbon  one  each  ;  but  that 
by  removing  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  urea  is  converted  inso  sugar ;  and  by  adding  anotlier 
atom  of  carbon.  Ilthic  acid  is  produced.  It  must,  therefore,  be  remembered  in  our  consideratkin  of  the 
conpoeition  of  the  urine,  that  urea  and  lithie  acid  are  distinct  substances,  which  distinctions  ara 
required  as  well  in  ou^^pathological  as  In  our  physiological  views ;  and,  yet,  that  both  urea  and  uric 
acid,  being  the  most  asotised  of  all  animal  substances,  it  amounts  to  a  conviction  that  the  separa- 
tion of  the  excess  of  axote  from  the  blood  is  the  most  important  of  the  functional  purposes  of  the 
kklneys. 

I  Its  Quantity  may  be  Increased  at  pleasure  by  glvina  an  inordinate  quantity  of  water  after  extrene 
thttst ;  out  the  flow  does  not  take  place  in  its  full  aegree  until  the  blood  has  absorbed  Its  due 
dilution  ;  then  the  staling  becomes  profuse :  it  is  also  increased  by  the  nature  of  tlie  food,  as  green 
meat,  mow-burnt  hay,  &c.  Many  substances  have  an  effect  on  its  quality  likewise  :  dry  meat,  as 
oats,  beans,  and  barley,  produce  a  scanty  evacuation  freouently  ;  but  it  is,  under  these  circumstanoee, 
invariably  of  a  higher  colour,  and  possesses  a  more  acrid  odour.  Terebiothinated  matters  of  all  kinds 
increase  it,  and  as  certainly  impregnate  it  with  their  eflluvium.  Mr.  Percivall  states,  that  la  the  balaam 
copaiba  this  property  is  singularly  observed. 

I  The  experiments  of  M^endie  and  others  on  venous  absorption  appear  likely  to  account  satis* 
factorily  for  thb  quick  transit.    The  venous  radicles  take  up  every  sort  of  gaseous  or  liquid  matter 
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larity  of  the  urinary  secretion  is  a  notable  phenomena ;  it  iM  always  going  on,  as  tpell 
when  Hleeping  as  when  waking :  nensible  perspiration  is  occasional  only.  Its  accumulatioii 
in  the  pelvic  cavity  of  the  kidney  forces  it  into  the  urethra,  whose  contractile  power  carries 
it  drop  by  drop  into  the  bladder,  which  becoming  distended,  flattens  the  ureters  more  efiec- 
tually  as  the  pressure  of  its  sides  increases.  The  complete  distention  of  the  bladder  oc- 
casions an  instinctive  attempt  at  evacuation,  but  the  act  remains  under  the  influence  of  the 
will,  and  is  regulated  by  habit,  the  accession  of  stimuli,  and  opportunity.  It  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  its  sdructure,  and  its  globose  masMive  state  when  empty,  that  its  con- 
traction is  constant,  yet  that  the  urine  escapes  only  at  certain  intervals.  A  continued 
flow  of  it  would  have  been  most  inconvenient ;  nature  has,  therefore,  kindly  g^uarded 
against  it  by  a  temporary  receptacle  solely  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

The  evacuation  of  the  urine  is  thus  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Percivatl.  '  The  animal 
(supposing  him  to  be  in  action)  first  stops,  and  places  himself  in  a  certain  convenient  po- 
sition ;  he  then  takes  in  a  deep  inspiration,  by  which  the  diaphragm  thrusts  the  abdo- 
dominal  viscera  towards  the  pelvis,  and  keeps  them  pressing  upon  the  bladder ;  lastly,  still 
holding  his  breath,  by  the  exertion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  (particularly  the  transver- 
aales)  this  pressure  is  greatly  increased,  and,  by  the  joint  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  organ  itself,  is  rendered  available  in  its  evacuation.  It  would  appear  from  what  wc 
have  learnt  by  experiment  and  from  pathology,  that  these  powers  acting  singly  are  insuf- 
ficient to  the  end :  if  the  bladder  be  paralysed,  all  voluntary  eiTorts  to  discharge  the  urine 
arc  unavailing,  and  so  are  the  contractions  of  the  organ  itself  when  the  abdominal  parietcs 
•re  cut  away*.  During  the  continuance  of  the  act  the  impetus  of  the  stream  may  be  in- 
creased at  pleasure,  or  the  current  may  be  projected  by  jerks,  as  it  commonly  is  towards 
the  conclusion  ;  the  former  is  the  eflfect  simply  of  increased  abdominal  eflfort,  the  latter  is 
ascribable  to  the  superadded  action  of  the  accelerator  urinae.  But  a  few  drops  make  their 
appearance,  or  the  stream  is  but  small  at  first,  in  consequence  of  the  time  taken  up  by  the 
Yotuntary  powers  in  overcoming  the  opposition  at  the  cervix  of  the  bladder ;  but,  when 
once  this  part  is  dilated,  the  urine  flows  in  full  stream,  and  continues  to  do  so  without  fur- 
ther effort,  as  is  seen  by  the  relaxation  of  the  flanks  and  the  recommencement  of  respira- 
tion, the  operation  being  continued  by  the  bladder  alone.  Towards  the  end  of  the  act  the 
stream  becomes  sgain  diminished,  and  the  last  portions  of  urine  are  so  feebly  expelled 
fr^m  the  bladder,  that  their  discharge  from  the  urethra  calls  forth  the  contractions  of  the 
accelerator  urine  Through  this  same  muscle  also  the  animal  has  the  power  of  suddenly 
arresting  or  interrupting  the  stream  during  micturition,  and  of  resisting  an  urgent  impulse 
to  stale ;  for  it  will  so  eflfectually  compress  the  urethra,  all  the  way  from  the  bulb  to  its 
termination,  that  no  effort  the  bladder  can  make  can  have  any  effect' 

The  practical  hints  we  derive  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
urinary  secretion  are,  that  the  extreme  vascularity  and  sensibility  of  the  organs  are  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  render  them  particularly  susceptible  of  increased  action ;  and  that,  although 
in  man  and  many  quadrupeds  we  have  little  power  over  the  secreting  property  of  the  kid- 
neys, in  the  horse  no  medicaments  are  more  certain  in  their  operation  than  diuretics ;  to 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  few  occasion  more  disturbance  in  the  system.  I  have  noticed 
that  less  urine  is  formed  in  summer  than  winter,  and  that  when  violent  perspiration  has 
robbed  the  blood  of  much  serous  transpiration,  then  so  little  urine  is  sometimes  passed, 
as  to  have  led  te  a  supposition  that  a  dangerous  obstruction  existed,  and  a  horse  has  in 
consequence  been  injuriously  forced  with  diuretics.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that,  in  our 
present  state  of  veterinary  knowledge,  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  many  pathogpnomonic  hints 
from  the  various  modifications  of  urine.  It  is  tnie  that,  when  purulent,  we  are  aware  that 
ulceration  is  present  in  some  of  the  passages  ;  and  when  ropy,  that  mucous  abrasion  exists 
in  the  same.  When  the  urine  is  tinged  with  blood,  we  attribute  it  to  lesion  of  the  minute 
vascular  texture  of  the  kidneys ;  and  that  this  does  not  more  often  happen  is  more  to  be 
wondered  at  than  that  it  does  occur,  when  we  recollect  that  these  organs  are  situated  im- 
mediately within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  psoae  muscles,  whose  contractions  in  a  long 
Journey,  or  in  very  powerful  efforts  under  a  heavy  weight,  either  in  riding  or  drawing, 
lliust  be  continually  exposing  them  to  pressure.     Our  observations  o^  the  components  of 

from  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  traosport  it  into  the  lunsi .  thu»  a  Mntlon  of  camphor,  placed 
la  aav  of  tlie  terou*  or  macottn  eavitlet,  may  be  detected  in  a  raw  moment!  alter  In  the  breatn.  A 
eanpnormted  elyvter  in  Ave  or  six  mlnatet  taintithr  breath  also  with  the  odonr  of  eampbor;  and  tie 
same,  aecordln^  to  this  great  phvtiologist,  occurs  with  almost  all  the  odorlfirrooe  sabstanees  that  do 
not  eonibine  with  the  blood.  Pfandrin  found  in  the  chyle  of  the  lacteals  no  odoor  similar  to  the  liquid 
roBtents  of  the  intestine*,  but  a  very  marked  one  in  their  venous  blood. 

•  The  experiments  of  M^endle  shew  a  different  result:  he«ays,  'I  have  seen  dogs  excrete  urine 
with  their  abdomen  laid  open,  and  the  bladder  out  of  the  reach  of  the  abdominal  muscle*.  If  we  even 
deta«^h,  in  the  male  dog,  the  bladder,  the  prostate  gland,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  membianous 
urethra,  after  some  moments  the  bladder  contracts,  and  projects  the  urine  with  a  distinct  jet,  till  that 
liquid  is  entirely  expelled.' 
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sBquine  urine  will  likewise  prevent  our  wondering  that  he  is  occasionally  the  subject  of 
urinary  calculi;  and  the  same  observation  will  prevent  surprise  that  diabetes  is  now 
and  then  a  visitor  among  horse  maladies.  Dr.  Prout  has  shewn,  that  if  a  portion  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  urea  be  removed,  the  remainder  is  converted  into  sugav ;  and  how  many 
opportunities  the  various  changes  brought  about  by  an  artificial  treatment  of  our  horses 
have  of  abstracting  hydrogen  from  the  fluid,  we  need  not  here  press.  Finally,  it  ought 
not  to  escape  our  observation,  that  many  active  substances  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 
received  into  the  circulation,  exert  none  of  their  sensible  properties  until  separated  within 
the  kidneys;  thus  cantharides,  either  rubbed  on  the  skin  or  taken  into  the  stomach,  fail 
to  inflame  the  bloodvessels  ;  but,  arrived  in  the  kidneys,  recover  their  active  qualities,  and 
produce  violent  effects.  Diuretics,  generally,  appear  to  act  by  a  specific  property  of  sti- 
mulating these  organs,  though  inert  to  the  intermediate  route  they  traverse. 

The  Male  Organs  of  Generation. 

The  genital  parts  of  the  horse  are  most  of  them  external ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  mare,  they  are  principally  internal ;  hut  in  hoth  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  urinary  organs,  by  which  one  part  is  made  to  answer  two 
purposes. — The  scrotum^  purse^  or  bag^  containing  the  testicles,  is  formed 
from  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen  :  outwardly  it  is  smooth,  thin,  and 
scantily  supplied  with  hairs ;  internally,  it  is  lined  by  cellular  substance,  and 
by  a  fibrous  layer,  called  dartos^,  which  forms  a  distinct  capsule  for  each 
testicle ;  and  by  an  application  of  their  capsular  sides  to  each  other,  a  septum 
is  supplied  which  completely  divides  the  scrotal  cavities. 

The  testicles,  which  occupy  the  scrotal  pouch,  fire  two  ovoid  glandular 
bodiesf ,  that,  in  most  animals,  are  first  formed  within  the  abdomen,  and  in 
some  quadrupeds,  and  in  all  birds,  always  remain  there.  In  the  foetal  colt 
they  are  lodged  within  the  belly,  immediately  behind  the  kidneys,  and  in 
some  cases  are  retained  there  till  some  time  after  birth  ;  in  others  a  tempo- 
rary descent  follows  birth  almost  immediately.  The  coverings  of  the  testi- 
cle are,  first,  a  partial  one  from  the  cremaster  muscle,  which,  according  to 
Girard,  arises  by  joint  fibres  from  the  ileo-abdominalis  and  lumbo- abdomi- 
nal is  muscles,  continued  with  the  spermatic  cord  till  it  reach  the  testicles, 
when  its  aponeurotic  digitations  become  merely  aponeurotic,  and  inserts  itself 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis  (vide  A,  plate  IV)j:.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  the 
first  true  testicular  coat,  and  closely  invests  the  body  of  each,  being  the  por- 
tion of  the  peritoneum  that  surrounded  the  testicle  in  its  first  situation  within 
the  abdomen.     It  is  white,  firm,  and  externally  smooth.     The  tunica  vagir 

*  The  dartos  I  used  to  consider  as  muscular ;  but  as  regards  the  horse,  whose  scrotum 
is  never  observed  to  corrugate,  I  am  now  disposed  to  doubt ;  and  am  more  inclined  to 
think  it,  with  Girard,  as  an  elastic  suspensory  ligamentous  expansion,  of  the  nature  of  the 
cervical  ligament 

f  In  very  large  horses,  each  testicle  is  considerably  larger  tlian  a  duck- egg,  but  is,  ne- 
vertheless, smaller  than  the  testicle  of  a  bull.  Girard  remarks  of  them,  '  La  gauche  est 
connnunement  un  peu  gros  et  plus  pendant ;'  which  is  substantially  true :  and  he  might 
have  added,  that  the  large  curvatiu«  of  the  left  is  usually  somewhat  more  posterior  than 
the  right ;  at  least  so  I  nave  remarked  it 

\  The  cremaster  is  an  additamentary  part  rather  than  a  tunic  ;  but  it  is  a  very  useful 
one,  greatly  strengthening  the  general  mass ;  and  how  powerfully  it  acts  as  a  contractor, 
whoever  has  grasped  a  testicle  in  the  operation  of  castration  can  bear  witness.  An  equally 
striking  one  is  the  temporary  taking  up  of  the  testicles  within  the  outer  ring,  which  occurs 
between  the  sixth  and  tenth  months.  This  muscle,  like  every  other,  is  liable  to  fatigue : 
the  pendulous  state  of  the  testicles  in  the  debile  horse,  either  from  inanition  or  fatigue, 
shews  this.  The  running  horse,  by  the  extremity  of  his  muscular  exertions,  has  the  tes- 
ticles barred  up  to  his  belly  immediately  after  a  long  race ;  but  the  stimulus  over,  the  cre- 
inanter  loses  its  power,  and  the  testicles  appear  like  those  of  a  stallion  debilitated  by  recent 
or  too  frequent  coverings.  In  protracted  illness  this  flabby  state  of  the  scrotum  and  pros- 
tration of  the  testicles  must  be  familiar  to  every  practitioner. 
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nalif  is  the  second  tunic,  and  is  the  loose,  sheath-like  covering  seen  cut  open 
in  plate  IV ;  within  its  cavity  a  portion  of  serous  fluid  is  found,  the  morbid 
increase  of  which  becomes  hydrocele,  a  disease  uncommon  in  the  horse*. 
Internally,  the  testicle  is  formed  of  a  congeries  of  minute  tubes,  within  which 
the  spermatic  secretion  is  formed ;  these  tubuli  produce  ductiform  bodies, 
from  the  union  of  which  arise  the  vasa  efferentia,  whose  numerous  convolu- 
tioiis  form  the  epididymis  or  appendicular  part,  seen  traversing  the  upper 
border  of  each  testicle,  as  shewn  at  plate  IV,  where  also,  its  final  termination 
in  the  secretory  duct,  the  tta^  deferens  may  be  observed.  Beside  the  sper- 
matic secreting  arteries,  the  cord  receives  a  branch  of  supply  derived  from 
the  iliac ;  the  veins,  numerous  and  tortuous,  empty  themselves  in  the  cava ; 
and  nervous  influence  is  derived  from  small  twigs  given  by  the  h^'pogastric 
plexus.  The  absorbents  of  the  testicles  are  large,  and  may  be  readily  traced, 
accompanying  the  cord. 

The  vasa  defer entia,  or  spermatic  excretory  ducts,  at  first  take  an  indepen- 
dent course,  in  numerous  convolutions,  as  seen  in  the  display  of  the  right  tes- 
ticle hi  plate  IV ;  at  length  each  joins  the  spermatic  cord,  and  proceeding 
with  it  into  the  pelvis,  by  means  of  the  abdominal  rings  (yet  to  be  explained), 
it  takes  an  upward  and  backward  course,  increasing  in  its  volume,  and  finally 
gains  the  lateral  and  superior  surface  of  the  bladder,  to  terminate  near  the 
▼erumontanum  in  the  urethra,  either  alongside  or  within  the  opening  of  the 
seminal  vesicle.  The  vesicul^e  seminales  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  immediately  behind  and  contiguous  to  the  vas  de- 
ferens: these  membranous  sacs,  which  contain  a  mucous  secretion,  have  large 
excretory  ducts,  that  terminate  also  in  the  urethra  by  orifices  just  noticed. 
The  prostate  glands  are  described  by  Girard  and  Mr.  Percivall  as  one  large 
and  two  smaller  glandular  bodies :  other  comparative  anatomists  quote,  some 
two,  some  three,  and  others  four  prostats,  so  indeterminate  are  their  ap- 
pearancesf  •  I  believe  it  will  be  usually  found,  that  the  great  prostate  of 
Girard  might  be  more  correctly  described  as  two  bodies  (see /,*^  plate  IV), 
having  an  intermediate  dorsal  portion.  The  lesser  prostates,  or  Cowper's 
glands  (see  g,  g),  are  two  smaller  glandular  bodies,  less  elongated,  of  the 
site  and  shape  of  a  chestnut,  situated  near  the  last  described,  lying  upon  the 
branches  of  the  ischium.  The  former  are  cellular ;  these  are  more  regularly 
cayemous,  and  both  furnish  a  mucus,  whose  numerous  outlets  are  seen  near 
the  verumontanum  of  the  urethra.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ve- 
•icles  and  prostates  are  assistants  to  the  seminal  fluid,  but  in  what  degree 
or  by  what  manner  is  not  known. 

*  Thoae  in  the  habit  of  castrating  will  occasionally  meet  with  adhesions,  which,  having 
fimMd  between  these  two  coats,  render  it  necessary  to  dissect  it  out  I  mention  thiH,  that 
the  junior  practitioner  may  be  on  the  alert  in  case  of  a  testicle  not  readily  sliding  out  of 
Ha  sac,  ana  avoid  shewing  an  embarrassment  un&vourable  to  his  reputation. 

f  In  two  subjects  I  particularly  dissected  for  graphic  illustration  of  the  generative  or- 
MM  there  were  evidently  four  distinct  prostatic  masses  encircling  the  portion  betweiMi 
ttM  neck  of  the  bladder  and  bulb  of  the  urethra;  hut  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  anomalies 
§n  as  common  here  as  in  man,  who  is  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  Cowper's 
glaiids.  French  anatomists  describe  also  a  third  accessory  vesicle  as  not  unusual  in  the 
horte;  but  in  the  a^quine  prostatic,  combinations  and  modifications  are  even  more  com- 
mon. As  regards  these,  I  beg  to  remark  that  their  situation  is  not  so  strictly  lateral  in 
moat  subjects  as  represented  by  the  figure,  but  have  rather  more  of  a  dorsal  aspect. 
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The  Penis. 

Hie  penis,  or  yard,  is  a  firm  'hoAjy  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  somewhat 
prismatic  posteriorly,  and  cylindrical  towards  its  anterior  extremity.  The 
sheath^  which  incloses  it  from  view  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  formed  of  the 
common  integuments,  continued  loose  from  the  scrotum  to  the  umbilicus,  and 
united  in  this  course  by  a  raphe;  forming  altogether  a  very  extended  envelope, 
which  is  reflected  and  carried  inward  with  the  retracted  penis.  The  pendulous 
outer  fold  of  sheath  owes  it  bulk  to  a  firm  ring-like  ligamentous  substance 
within,  useful  in  keeping  the  orifice  open  and  firm :  from  this  the  reflected 
integuments  become  thinner  and  more  vascular,  and  are  again  reflected  so  as  to 
encircle  the  glans  penis,  and  form  its  prepuce.  Such  is  the  situation  of  the 
parts  when  the  penis  is  retracted ;  but  when  erect,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
ring  of  the  glans  forms  the  termination  of  the  external  part  of  the  sheath, 
and  that  the  integuments  are  stretched  from  it  in  a  true  continuation  over 
the  whole  extent  of  that  part  which  appears  without  its  vulva,  being  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  extremity,  or  head,  but  loosely  only  to  the  rest  of  the  parts : 
when  the  penis  again  contracts,  and  enters  the  sheath,  it  draws  this  portion 
or  prepuce  with  it,  within  which  is  seen  a  moist  secretion  that  keeps  these 
parts  from  adhering.  The  body  of  the  yard  is  composed  of  two  cavernous 
flatted  portions  closely  connected,  and  a  canal  admitted  within  an  inferior 
groove. 

The  urethra  is  this  canal,  which  is  continued  through  the  body  of  the  penis 
from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  from  whence,  to  its  quitting  the  pelvis,  it  is 
principally  membranous,  the  spongy  bulb  being  inconsiderable.  As  it  passes 
round  the  pubis,  from  behind  forward,  over  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  these  bones,  it  becomes  enlarged  and  muscular  also.  In  taking  this  course, 
it  is  evident  that  the  angle  made  by  it  must  be  very  acute,  and  tend  to  in- 
crease our  difficulty  of  entering  the  bladder*.  Arrived  at  the  ischial  arch, 
the  canal  is  bound  firmly  to  the  pubic  bones,  and  here  it  commences  it  cha- 
racter of  penis  by  receiving  the  copora  cavernosa.  The  hulh  of  the  urethra 
is  a  spongy  inconsiderable  portion  compared  with  the  human  corpus  spon- 
giorum  ;  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  prominence  in  the  canal,  extending 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  prostates  to  some  way  beyond  the  curvature.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  urethra  is  highly  sensible  and  vascular,  and,  besides 
being  pierced  by  the  several  semiferous  ducts,  it  presents  numerous  mucous 
orifices  or  lacuna  :  thus  formed,  this  important  tube  at  length  terminates 
in  a  fossa  in  the  centre  of  the  glans  penis  by  a  projection  of  its  inner  mem- 
brane. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  are  two  cavernous  bodies  originating  separately 
by  the  two  crura  from  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium :  their  union  together 
tadces  place  near  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  leaves  an  inferior  groove  for  the 
lodgement  of  the  urethra.  They  are  externally  covered  by  a  very  strong 
membrane  ;  internally,  they  are  cavernous,  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  muscular 

*  In  the  human  subject,  although  the  urethra  makes  an  equally  sharp  turn  around  the 
inferior  part  of  the  puois,  yet  as  in  him  the  penis  is  unconfined,  so  a  sound,  or  catheter, 
can  be  introduced  into  the  bladder :  but  in  the  horse,  from  the  close  attachment  of  the 
penis  to  the  belly,  we  can  only  introduce  an  instrument  as  far  as  the  perinaeum  ;  and  to 
carry  it  into  the  bladder,  we  must  make  an  external  opening  in  that  part  on  the  introduced 
instrument,  and  by  that  opening  re- introduce  it  within  the  canal,  at  which  part  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  bulb  is  not  considerable,  nor  is  it  surrounded  by  any  of  the  more  import- 
ant glandular  substanccti. 
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fibre  with  a  compact  cellular  substance :  their  cells  are  always  furnished 
with  blood,  but  when  the  penis  is  erect  they  then  become  fully  distended  ; 
in  foct,  their  cells,  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  a  dried  preparation,  are  a  true 
continuation  of  the  veins.  These  cavernous  bodies  terminate  some  inches 
before  the  extremity  of  the  penis  by  a  tubercle,  which  is  received  into  a  cor- 
rettponding  depression  in  the  glans. 

The  glans  penis  appears  a  distinct  part,  and  is  not  formed,  as  in  the 
human,  of  an  expansion  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra ;  it  is  also  cy- 
lindrical, and  extends  some  inches  up  the  yard.  It  is  connected  to  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa  by  a  strong  cellular  connexion,  and  by  a  continuation  of  the 
ligamentary  integ^uments  of  the  yard,  receiving  the  rounded  end  of  the  ca- 
vernous parts  into  an  appropriate  depression.  Its  internal  substance  is  very 
spongy  and  cellular,  so  as  to  admit  of  equal  expansion  with  the  other  parts 
of  this  body,  and  ends  in  a  kind  of  ring  around  its  verge,  which  is  larger 
and  more  prominent  above  than  below.  This  anterior  surface  of  the  glans 
presents  a  considerable  depression,  or  fossa,  with  a  central  eminence,  formed 
mm  the  termination  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  urethra,  which  divides 
the  fossa  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  division,  within  which  there  is  usually 
a  quantity  of  sebaceous  matter ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  prepuce  being  fur- 
nished with  it  from  glandular  orifices.  The  muscles  of  the  penis  are,  the 
erectors,  the  accelerator,  and  triangular.  The  erectors  arise  from  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium,  embrace  the  roots  of  the  cavernous  body,  are  in- 
serted into  its  lateral  parts ;  and  it  follows  that  by  their  contraction  they 
apply  the  penis  to  the  belly,  and  consequently  are  of  great  use  in  copulation 
or  covering  :  their  power  must  also  be  very  considerable  to  counteract  the 
weight  of  the  yard.  The  accelerator  is  a  fleshy  expansion  extending  over 
the  bulb,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra,  by  which  both 
the  urine  and  semen  are  ejected  from  the  urethra,  and  the  canal  kept  closed 
when  it  is  not  passing  one  or  other  of  these  fluids.  The  triangular  is  a 
similar  expansion,  but  spreads  farther  back,  assisting  the  accelerator,  and 
acUng  on  the  prostates  or  Cowper's  glands,  so  called,  one  known  as  the 
great  prostate,  and  two  others  smaller.  Both  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
penis  are  furnished  from  the  pudendals ;  the  veins  particularly  form  a  com- 
plete net-work  over  its  dorsum.  The  nerves  of  the  penis  and  its  sheath 
originate  from  the  lumbar  and  sacraL  We  had  almost  omitted  to  have 
mentioned  the  two  small  teat-like  papillae,  in  some  sort  forming  a  commu- 
nicating line  of  structural  connexion  between  the  horse  and  the  mare,  which 
are  seen,  to  use  Mr.  Percivall's  descriptive  language,  near  the  borders  of 
reflexion  of  the  sides  of  the  sheath.  Internally  they  assimilate  in  structure 
with  the  dugs  of  the  mare,  being,  like  them,  imperforate ;  thus  connecting 
the  general  features  of  both  parents. 

.  Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

The  only  female  genital  parts  which  deserve  to  be  called  external  are  the 
labia  and  their  commissures ;  but  it  is  usual  to  add  also  the  clitoris  and 
meatus  urinarius,  which  are  absorbed  within  the  great  fissure  ;  the  mamma;, 
though  necessary  to  the  grand  end,  not  being  essential  to  the  immediate  re- 
productive process.  The  vulva^  or  sheath  of  the  pudendal  parts,  is  a  long 
oval  opening  divided  from  the  anus  by  a  small  space  or  perinceum :  its  two 
lahia^  closely  applied  to  each  other,  are  united  above  and  below  by  their 
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commissures  :  the  inferior  of  these  is  thick  and  rounded,  and  is  indented  by 
the  navicular  or  scaphoid  fossa*.  The  tumid  substance  of  the  labia  is  made 
up  of  adipose  and  cellular  membrane,  intermixed  with  a  strata  of  muscular 
fibres  or  sphincter  vagincBy  which,  in  copulation,  embraces  the  penis,  and  at 
otber  times  supports  and  closes  these  lips.  The  vulva  does  not  appear  to 
terminate  with  the  labia,  but  is  continued,  by  an  extension  of  their  substance, 
for  five  or  six  inches  ;  which  part  of  the  canal  M.  Girard  designates  as  the 
bulbes  vagitues,  and  Mr.  Percivall  as  the  corpora  cavernosa  vaginae. 

The  clitoris. — The  inferior  commissure,  being  separated,  is  found  to  lodge 
a  body  like  an  imperforate  glansf ,  which,  like  the  male  penis,  has  two  ca- 
vernous bodies  attached  to  the  ischium,  internally  cellular,  and  externally 
strong  and  elastic ;  it  has  also  an  expansion  of  muscular  fibres,  or  erectors^ 
which  perform  a  similar  office  with  those  muscles  in  the  male. — The  mea- 
tus  urinaritiSj  or  entrance  to  the  urethra,  is  situated  beyond  the  clitoris, 
nearly  four  inches  from  the  entrance  of  the  vulvaj: .  The  female  urethra  is 
short,  but  large,  and  direct  in  its  course  :  it  is  principally  membranous,  with 
an  internal  vascular  surface  furnished  with  lacunae  similar  to  the  male. 

The  vagina  is  a  long  canal,  capable  of  great  extension,  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long§.  Its  direction  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  is  situated  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  rectum ;  by  its  external  orifice  uniting  with  the  vulva, 
and  by  its  internal  terminating  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  It  is  composed 
of  a  spongy  cellular  substance  interwoven  with  numerous  bloodvessels ;  it 
has  likewise  a  considerable  muscular  fabric,  and  is  lined  by  a  fine  vascular 
secreting  membrane,  which  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds,  whereby  its  ca- 
pacity for  distention  is  much  increased.  The  vagina,  uterus,  and  bladder, 
are  only  in  part  covered  with  peritoneum,  and  the  extent  of  this  covering  is 
easily  seen  in  the  dead  subject ;  for  it  takes  in  as  much  of  these  parts  as  can 
be  observed  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  female  bladder,  there- 
fore, though  it  might  be  punctured  like  that  of  the  male  without  penetrating 
the  abdominal  cavity,  yet  it  must  be  through  the  vagina,  and  therefore  is  a 
still  less  eligible  operation  in  the  mare  than  in  the  horse. 

*  Among  horsemen,  the  commissures  are  remarked  on  as  indications  of  having  had 
none,  few,  or  many  progeny.  After  repeated  foalings  they  become  loose  or  open  ;  bat 
particularly  the  inferior  is  seen  elongated  and  somewhat  everted,  so  that  a  good  judge  will 
at  once  detect  her  productive  properties. 

f  The  difference  between  the  situations  of  the  human  and  squine  clitoris  will  not 
escape  the  observer ;  in  the  mare  it  being  found  at  the  under  margin  of  the  vaginal  canal, 
but  in  women  at  the  upper. 

X  Mr.  Percivall  insists,  with  great  propriety,  on  the  necessity  of  being  well  informed 
regarding  the  situation  and  direction  of  the  entrance  to  the  female  urethra;  and  observes, 
'  that  the  conduit  into  which  it  (the  meatus)  leads  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  its 
course  downwards  and  forwards.'  It  may  be  added  to  this,  that  the  orifice  may  be  distin^ 
guished  by  its  size,  which  is  sufficient  to  admit  a  finger;  and  also  by  a  doubling  or  fold 
of  the  membranes  of  the  canal,  which,  although  it  protrudes  a  little,  yet  may  be  rather  said 
to  &11  over  the  orifice,  and  which,  in  passing  a  sound  or  catheter,  it  would  be  well  to 
remember  must  be  first  elevated  for  its  introduction. 

§  Girard.  and  Mr.  Percivall,  describe  as  vagina  the  whole  canal  fi'om  the  labia  to 
the  cervix  uteri ;  and  hence  give  it,  with  justice,  under  such  consideration,  a  length  of 
eighteen  inches ;  but  other  French  anatomists  have  treated  of  it  as  having  its  first  por- 
tion formed  of  the  vulva,  being  continued  inwards  for  five  or  six  inches ;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  structure  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  canal  being  such 
as  seems  to  authorise  this  distinction.  The  membranous  valvular  fold  of  this  part  was 
mistaken  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  thence  was  used  to  assert,  that  women,  mares,  and  ele- 
phants, alone  had  a  hymen.  Dr.  G&rtner  also  has  discovered  two  canals  in  the  vagina 
and  uterus  in  the  cow,  sow,  and  some  other  mammalia,  which  terminate  near  the  Fallopian 
tubes. 
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The  uterus  has  a  body  and  two  branching  portions,  called  its  horns*. 
The  body  is  implanted  into  the  vagina  by  a  narrow  portion  called  its  neck, 
from  which  it  is  continued  about  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  size  of  a  small  in- 
testine in  diameter,  having  its  fundus  extended  rather  beyond  the  bladder, 
and  bifurcating  into  two  large  comua,  each  six  or  seven  inches  long,  which 
float  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the 
lefty  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  ilium,  rather  without  the  pelvis,  resting 
directly  upon  the  large  intestines,  and  behind  the  convolutions  of  the  small 
ones.  To  prevent  any  prejudicial  removal  of  these  parts  from  their  situation, 
the  peritoneum,  after  it  has  covered  the  body  of  the  uterus,  is  reflected  over 
the  horns,  and  forms  the  two  broad  ligamenta  lata.  Within  these  are  the 
Faliapian  tubes  ;  each  of  which  presents  a  small  tubular  body,  attached  by 
its  apex  to  the  extremity  of  each  comua,  while  its  broad  extremity,  called 
XhejUmhria^  like  the  large  part  of  a  trumpet  with  a  fringed  eAge,  floats  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  slightly  attached  by  one  part  to  the  ovaria.  The 
ovaria\  are  two  oblong  oval  bodies  of  the  size  of  an  e^,  and  are  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  uterine  horns,  enveloped  within  a  fold  of  the  perito- 
neum :  they  are  composed  of  a  compact  spongy  substance,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  little  transparent  vesicula  called  ora,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
cellular  substance  and  coats,  the  outer  of  which  is  represented  as  belonging 
to  the  ovaria ;  for  when  the  vesicle  escapes,  this  remains,  and  produces  an 
indentation,  and  leaves  a  gpreen  spot,  which  remaining  spot  is  called  rorfttis 
hUea, — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  uterus  have  been  described  in  the 
sections  on  Angiology  and  Neurology. 

The  eequine  mamnuB, — The  bag  of  the  mare,  although  apparently  uiii- 
Ibrm,  presents  two  distinct  collections  of  glands,  very  conveniently  placed, 
in  an  animal  destined  for  quick  motion,  between  the  hind  legs :  each  mamma 
if  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  arterial  ramifications,  from  which  the  mUk  is 
secreted.  The  teat  or  nipple  (of  which  there  are  two)  receives  the  milk 
by  several  tubes,  which  have  separate  expellent  orifices,  with  valves  placed 
superiorly  over  each,  by  which  the  fluid,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  prevented  from 
flowing  out ;  but  the  nipple  being  elevated,  the  valve  opens  and  permits  its 
descent :  thus  the  colt  is  seen  to  push  up  the  teat  with  its  nose ;  pigs  and 
puppies  with  their  feet;  and  a  similar  action  is  made  use  of  in  milking  of 
cows.  The  mUk  in  different  animals  has  different  component  parts,  and 
varies  in  taste ;  but  in  each  it  has  those  best  adapted  to  the  animal  it  is  in- 
tended to  nourish. —  See  Hygrology. 

*  In  few  internal  organs  is  greater  diversity  of  character  observable  than  in  the  uterus, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  simple  kind  belongs  to  the  human.  From  man  the 
complexity  increases  in  various  degrees,  but  still  not  in  a  ratio  with  the  importance  of  the 
animal,  or  his  general  complexity  of  structure.  In  the  dog,  hedgehog,  and  the  larger 
herbivora,  the  uterus  bicomis  is  found :  in  a  third  kind  we  And  a  double  uterus,  where  the 
comua,  instead  of  opening  into  a  common  cavity,  enlarge  into  two  distinct  uteri :  such  is 
the  case  witli  hares  and  rabbits. 

f  It  was  formerly  very  common  to  call  these  female  testicles ;  and  although  their  struc- 
ture is  more  simple,  yet  their  apparent  connexion  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance, 
that  they  are  found  in  the  females  of  all  animals  where  testicles  are  found  in  the  males, 
and  serve  to  keep  up  that  structural  similarity  that  is  foimd  between  the  male  and  female 
organization. 
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SECT.    XVI. 
THE  PHTSIOLOOT  OF  THE  REPRODUCTIVE  SYSTEM  GENERALLY. 

Nothing  in  the  animal  economy  is  a  greater  subject  of  admiration  than  that 
reproductive  process  whereby  a  new  being  arises  from  certain  acts  of  the  old. 
In  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  the  production  of  young  appears  but  a  simple 
effort ;  but  in  the  higher  orders,  it  comprehends  a  series  of  acts  much  more  in- 
tricate and  obscure.  In  quadrupeds  there  is  a  true  sexual  distinction  and  divi- 
sion of  generating  organs ;  the  work  of  propagation  is  mutual,  and  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  the  male  semen  to  render  the  female  ova  prolific,  either  by  direct 
contact  or  by  a  sympathy  which  we  cannot  explain. 

Of  oestrum^  or  heaL — That  the  great  work  of  propagation  might  not  be  left  to 
chance,  all  animals  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  it  by  the  sensation  of  lust,  called, 
in  quadrupeds,  heat.  This  impulse  is  happily  delayed  until  the  animal  organiza- 
tion is  nearly  complete,  otherwise  we  should  have  parents  imperfectly  developed, 
and  progeny  without  stamina ;  and,  as  long  as  it  remains  sufficiently  entire  for 
the  reanng  of  young,  so  long  they  are  subject  to  a  periodical  return  of  it*.  The 
appetency  of  the  mare  is  vulgarly  called  horsings  and  is  known  by  vascular  changes 
in  the  generative  organs,  and  by  some  nervous  excitement  in  the  system  gene- 
rally :  the  vulva  swells,  and  is  highly  reddened ;  staling  is  excited  more  frequently, 
and  is  followed  by  the  ejection  of  a  whitish  mucous  matter  from  the  vagina,  in 
stable  language  called  the  heats :  sometimes  it  is  sliehtly  bloodyt*  The  usual 
period  of  the  heat  of  the  mare  is  between  April  and  July ;  it  occasionally  appears 
in  the  former  month,  but  in  healthy  subjects  is  seldom  protracted  until  the  latter. 
It  is  sometimes  very  trifling  in  the  case  of  aged,  hard-worked,  or  emaciated 
mares ;  and,  by  some  constitutional  anomaly,  it  often  continues  the  whole  sum- 
mer, particularly  in  barren  mares,  who  will,  some  of  them,  admit  the  horse  when- 
ever put  to  them.  Where  this  exists  to  such  a  degree  as  to  weaken  the  animal 
or  to  render  her  disgusting,  the  removal  of  the  ovaria  might  be  attempted  with 
hopes  of  success. 

rhe  male  appetency  is  constant,  but  not  uniform :  low  feeding,  cold  weather, 
and  absence  from  the  effluvia  of  mares,  greatly  mitigates  it ;  but  during  the  sea- 
son of  female  oestrum  it  rages  with  uncontrolled  force.  The  irritability  of  the 
stallion  at  this  time  is  well  known,  and  his  impatience  of  restraint  bespeaks  the 
ungovernable  nature  of  his  desires:  even  the  sluggish  and  otherwise  insensible  ass 

*  This  periodical  return  of  oestrum  appears  a  settled  plan  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  the  offtprin|r 
might  be  brought  forth  under  the  most  rarourable  cireumt>tance8  to  theb  well  being.  In  the  grailn|f 
tribes  it  occurs  so  that  their  progeny  appear  in  the  spring,  tvhen  herbage  it  plenty,  the  temperature 
genial,  and  when  time  may  be  allowed  for  them  to  gain  strength  to  hear  up  against  the  rigours  of  ap- 

{>roaching  winter.  In  the  larger  orders  of  heibivorous  animals,  the  production  of  young  is  to  this  end 
imited  to  an  annual  supply,  that  their  numbers  might  not  starve  themselves,  and  the  arts  of  man  there- 
fore cannot  inrreaye  it :  but  nevertheless  the  powerful  agencies  of  cnltivation  and  artificial  habits  have 
materially  altered  many  of  the  phenomena  attending  their  reproductive  process :  and  as  shelter  aad 
nurture  are  found  for  them  at  all  times  of  the  year,  so  the  periods  of  their  oestrum  or  heat  return  at  on< 
certain  intervals,  as  confinement  or  highly  stimulatiug  food  may  ha«ten  the  sexual  excitement:  that 
colts  and  calves  are  seen  at  Christmas,  ana  lambs  lung  before.  In  the  lesser  tribes  we  have,  by  flnding 
the  means  of  their  support,  altogether  diverted  Nature  out  of  her  course,  and  the  domesticated  dog  wlu 
breed  three  or  even  four  times  in  two  years,  while  the  wild  dog  and  his  congenors.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
produce  generally  but  once  a  year.  The  cultivated  hog  farrows  in  a  few  months  from  her  former  litter* 
ing.  while  the  wild  hog  brings  forth  progeny  but  once  in  twelve  months.  In  the  human  subject,  texaal 
desire  is  providentially  constant,  that  the  stimulusto  a  continuance  of  the  species  might  not  be  aibitra- 
rily  impeded;  but  it  is  never  viole^it,  that  it  might  be  under  the  restraints  of  reason  and  decency  ;  had  it 
returned  at  stated  periods,  as  in  brutes,  it  would  have  been  troublesome  and  irrestrainable.  Man,  by 
his  intelliireoce  and  omnivorous  habits,  can  always  supply  hit  progeny,  and  therefore  they  are  brought 
forth  at  all  seasons. 

■f  If  a  mare  be  accidentally  destroyed  during  her  oestrum,  it  will  be  found  that  this  vascular  state  of 
the  organs  extends  to  the  uterus,  its  cornua,  and  to  the  Fallopian  tubes.  These  signs  of  concurrent 
aptitude  for  fecundation  throughout  the  organs  have  led  to  a  practice  of  stimulating,  by  artijicial 
means,  the  outer  organs  to  induce  the  fecundating  aptitude  of  those  within.  Infusions  of  cantharldet, 
tic.  have  been  thrown  up  the  vagina,  or  have  been  given  by  the  mouth,  in  easet  where  the  oestrum 
has  been  delayed,  or  where  it  has  been  desirable  to  produce  an  early  foaling  ;  which,  in  breeding  for 
the  turf,  is  a  desideratum  sometimes :  and  at  success  hat  oecationally  attended  the  attempt,  it  hat 
been  too  often  practised.  It  is,  however,  unnatural,  seldom  tuoeeedt,  and  hat  proved  very  injurioai, 
and  tometimet  fatal.*    The  best  ttiroulant  It  liberal  feeding,  warmth,  aad  moderate  exerdte  only. 
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will  swim  wide  rivcrR,  leap  hedges,  and  go  through  fire,  to  proseeute  his  amours. 
These  effects  are,  without  doubt,  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  semen  into 
the  blood,  where,  in  the  course  of  circulation,  it  produces  its  peculiar  intlucnce  on 
the  sensorium,  and  from  thence  to  the  sexual  organs.  The  mnieratire  functinnx 
of  the  horsey  therefore,  consist  in  elaborating  a,  fecundating  Jiuidy  the  semen*;  and 
also  an  ApfMiratuSy  by  which  this  fluid  can  be  placed  withm  the  female  parts  des- 
tined for  the  purpose.  The  generative  functions  of  the  nmre  impose  on  her  the 
necessity  of  receiving  within  2^,  fecund  matrix  the  male  semen,  there  to  be  nourished 
and  evolved  after  the  likeness  of  the  parents. 

Coptilation  is  the  immediate  act  by  which  the  generative  functions  arc  mutually 
accomplished.  By  a  peculiar  sympathy  present  in  the  male  system,  the  cavcni- 
ous  substance  of  the  penis  becomes  distended*  with  blood  poured  in  from  the  pudic 
arteries,  and  retained  there  by  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  venous  system, 
aided  probably  by  mechanical  pressure  against  the  bones  of  the  pubes.  In  this 
state  it  enters  the  vagina ;  the  testicles,  drawn  up  by  the  cremasters,  the  accele- 
ratores  urinse,  and  levatorcs  ani,  are  alike  spasmodically  and  s>iiipathetically  con- 
Tulsed,  and  an  ejaculation  of  semen  follows.  The  mare  is  also  aflx?cted  by  a  ve- 
uereal  orgasm,  but  of  less  manifest  intensity  :  and  although  her  frame  is  agitated, 
her  actions  are  rather  passive  than  active;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  stimulate  her 
into  increased  energj',  that  he  is  seen  to  seize  her  by  the  neck  with  his  teeth, 
while  he  powerfully  embraces  her  by  the  approximation  of  his  fore  extremities ; 
in  doing  which  he  retains  not  only  a  more  firm  hold,  but  probably  also  further 
stimulates  her  bv  means  of  the  semicomeous  substances  within  the  arms,  called 
by  the  French  the  chestnuts  {chdtaigne)^  and  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the 
principal  purpose  of  these  hitherto  ill-understood  partsf. 

•  Tb^  vemen  ii  a  flnid  we  know  to  be  compounded  of  the  seeretinnii  of  the  te«tirle»  and  the  niueii*  of 
the  prostates;  it  also  probabW  receives  something  from  the  vesicles,  unlens  it  l)e  concluded  that  the 
■ole  use  of  those  orfrans  Is  to  furnish  a  reservoir  for  the  semen :  to  whicli  belief  there  is  the  difKcuUy  of 
accounting  for  Its  retrograde  admission ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ha«  l>een  nh«erved  that,  without 
aome  such  storehouse,  the  extensive  supply  demanded  for  copulations  so  often  and  so  (]uirkly  rejieuted 
eottld  not  be  obtained.  Of  animalcule  found  in  the  semen,  which  are  equally  pre!«ent  in  the  horM^  a^ 
that  of  man,  and  where,  conseauently,  equiniculi  have  as  much  right  to  l;e  looked  for  aa  hoiniinruli, 
I  will  only  observe,  that  everv  Auid  of  the  body  may  be  found  to  be  a  nidus  for  parasitic  life,  if  glasses 
of  sufAcient  power  be  used,  'fhe  •emeu  of  the  horse  is  semi«opaque,  of  a  very  slightly  yellow  tinge,  and 
peculiar  odour:  it  may  also  he  added,  that  whatever  admixture  it  may  receive  from  the  acces^orv  or- 
gans is  not  essential  to  its  vivifying  qualities  generally,  teeing  that  in  !>evrral  quadrut^ds  they  are 
altogether  wanting,  particularly  the  vesiculae  seminales:  the  nrostatn  are  much  less  oeMom  abMent. 

4  I  have  been  but  lately  only  led  into  a  conviction  that  the  functional  purpose  of  thi«  organ  (l»erc- 
tofore  deemed  altogether  useless)  is  manifestly  that  of  a  prehmtilf  nature,  and  probably  something  of 
ft  ttimulating  medium  also.  That  it  is  prehensile  no  one  will  doubt,  if  they  observe  it  when  uncut 
(long  and  horny  as  it  then  is),  indented  into  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  of  a  mare,  by  the  amorouo  pres- 
sure of  a  stallion  in  the  copulative  act.  The  analogies  between  these  horny  procesises  and  other  organs 
notoriously  intended  for  this  purpose,  are  such  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  their  true  u<>e 
has  hitherto  remained  unnoticed.  I  mav  cite,  as  striking  parallels,  the  pedal  tubercle  which  appears 
annually  on  what  is  called  the  thumb  or  the  frog,  during  the  breeding  season,  and  disappears  when  ii 
is  over  :  l>y  these,  it  is  notorious  this  salacious  animal  continues  ir^moveably  applied  to  the  body  of 
his  matt'  for  many  hours.  Another  analogical  instance  exists  in  the  spur  on  the  hiiider  legs  of  the  male 
ornithorynchu«;  by  which  the  natives  observe  he  attaches  himself  and  retains  his  hold  of  the  female 
during  his  sexual  intercourse.  It  remained  for  British  anatomists  to  demonstrate  the  further  claim  of 
this  organ  to  unite,  in  a  particular  degree,  the  stimulating  with  the  prehensile  character.  Types  of 
these  organs  of  adhesion  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  mammalia,  whoae  purpose  is  well  known  to  l>e  of 
this  nature:  nor  are  they  wanting  in  fishes  arid  insects,  but  in  such  only  as  perform  the  fecundating 
pfficess  by  a  penis  intrans.  Armed  with  these  analogies,  if  any  candid  person  will  take  the  trouble  to 
observe  the  Uap  of  a  stallion,  and  to  note,  at  this  time,  the  clo^e  anpHration  of  these  protuberances  to 
the  post- scapular y  hollows  of  the  mare,  and  particularly  in  those  lew  canes  where  they  may  Ite  found 
of  their  natural  growth  ;  if  he  will  afterwards  mark  the  impressions  left  by  them,  he  will  admit,  not 
only  that  they  are  well  calculated  to  afford  an  additional  hold  on  an  animal  whose  fine  hair,  directed 
baclcwardii,  muft  offer  a  very  slippery  medium  for  contact,  without  some  extra  adherent  points,  but 
that  the  extent  of  this  pressure  must  act,  in  tome  measure,  at  a  tlimuint  also.  On  the  subject 
of  extra  stimuli  offered  in  the  person  of  the  male  to  heighten  the  female  energies  during  the  ropulative 
process,  there  are  abundant  proofs  throughout  nature  that  such  exist,  either  in  organs  expressly 
formed  lor  tlie  purpose,  or  in  the  temporary  use  of  organs  adapted  to  other  functions.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  both  pleasure  and  pain  are  employed  at  texual  stimuli  in  some  animals  ;  the  proportion 
of  the  latter  might  even  lie  supposed  to  preponderate  over  the  former  :  in  some,  as  in  Ihf  common  cat, 
whose  cries,  from  the  scaly  spines  of  the  male  glans  and  the  bony  portion  of  the  urethra,  are  proofs  of 
her  sufferings :  this  bone  in  the  penis  of  the  dor  it  even  more  considerable,  and  its  intrusion  within  the 
frmale  urethra  is  rendered  even  more  irksome  by  other  structural  peculiarities  intended  to  prolong  the 
copulative  att.  TIkj  stallion  seixes  Ihe  mare  by  the  neck,  and  often  bites  her  with  fury,  to  rouse  her 
into  extra  arlion  ;  and  if  the  ring-like  verge  of  his  penis  be  not  cartilaginous.  like  that  of  tome  animals, 
yet.  when  fully  dinleiMled.  it  must  act  very  foiribly  on  the  Nensible  vascular  surface  of  the  female  va- 
gina. It  i"*.  theietore,  not  forcing  analogy  too  far  to  consider  that  the  semicomeous  rhc.slnuts  of  the 
horse,  when  indented  into  the  sensible  sides  of  the  mare,  act  a»  a  stimulating  a«  well  as  a  prehensile 
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The  copulative  act  is  one  of  much  more  animal  expenditure  to  the  male  than 
to  tlie  female,  which  is  proved  hy  the  consequences  of  a  loo  frequent  repetition 
of  it  ID  him*.  In  the  mare,  although  lier  oestrum  is  sufficiently  evident,  yet  her 
conduct  in  copulation  is  attended  with  less  expenditure  of  system,  and  is  also 
marked  with  less  salacity ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  rise  to  those  varied  modes 
in  use  among  male  animals,  already  hinted  at,  to  rouse  the  females  into  increased 

actionf. 

Conception  and  pregnancy. — Conception  follows  a  fruitful  covering,  and  the 
majority  of  mares  require  hut  one  copulation  for  the  purpose ;  in  whicn  case  the 
heaU^  as  they  are  termed,  cease,  and  the  animal  will  afterwards  refuse  the  horse. 
As  the  symptomatic  appearances  of  heat  recur  at  intervals  of  eight  or  nine  days, 
it  is  therefore  usual  at  that  period  to  make  the  experiment.  In  a  physiological 
point  of  view,  impregnation  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  semen 
on  the  ovum  or  germ  ;  but  whether  the  effect  is  produced  by  actual  contact  or  by 
sympcUhetic  influence^  the  most  arduous  investigations  have  not  yet  fuUy  informed 
us ;  although  the  balance  is,  by  direct  experiment,  very  much  in  favour  of  the 
actual  transmission  of  the  impregnating  fluid  through  the  uterus  and  oviducts  to 
the  ovarium ;  which  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the  ova 
of  the  multiparous  animals  never  reach  the  uterus,  but  are  retained  in  the  comua§, 

■pur  on  the  oecasion.  In  tbis  view  of  the  inattpr,  novr I  as  it  is,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  with  mach  dif- 
ference  of  opinion,  and  expect  to  find  it  urged,  that,  as  the»e  organs  exif^t  as  well  in  the  mare  as  the 
horse,  and  a«  well  in  the  hinder  as  in  the  fore  extremities,  they  cannot  be  intended  for  such  functional 
purposes.  To  the  validity  of  such  objections.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  candid  opponent  to  the 
existence  of  nipnles  also  in  the  horse,  wheie  their  only  intention  can  be  to  aid  in  that  harmony  and  uni- 
formity observed  throughout  Natuie's  works;  particularly  in  making  the  organization  of  one  sex  to 
strikingly  a  type  of  the  other.  I  would  also  equally  urge,  that  Nature's  obvious  intent  to  render  the 
anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  all  true  quadrupeds  as  similar  an  the  nature  of  their  progiestion 
will  allow,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  chestnuts  on  the  hinder  legs.  The  spur  of  the 
domestic  cock,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  metatarsal  bone,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have,  besides  ita 
powers  as  an  organ  of  defence,  an  especial  sympathetic  influence  over  the  genital  organs.  See  Bla- 
uenbach  on  this  subject. 

*  This  consideration  is  apt  to  give  way  to  cupiditv  among  the  great  breeders  of  horses,  who  allow 
their  stallion^  td  corer  until  they  are  emaciated  Hn<l  lo^e  their  condition  ;  by  which  their  procreative 
powers  aie  injured,  or  their  progeny  do  not  inherit  the  true  qualities  of  the  sire.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  rule,  that  as  soon  as  the  crest  of  the  stallion  ceases  to  maintain  its  firmness  and  elevation,  and 
his  coat  falls  off  irregularly,  he  is  too  often  employed  in  this  way  for  his  powers.  It  is  much  better  to 
attend  to  these  premonitory  symptoms  than  to  fix  any  daily  number  of  mares ;  for,  like  ourselves,  one 
horse  excels  in  one  quality,  and  another  in  a  different  one.  Brab.am  covered  fifty*three  mares  in  the 
same  season  that  he  won  several  plates:  such  united  exertions  in  training,  running,  and  leaping, 
would  have  ruined  many  other  horses.  Previously  to  the  covering  season,  stallions  should  be  regularly 
prepared  by  exercise,  mild  |  hysic,  and  nutritive  food  :  but  by  no  means  remove  a  stallion  at  once  from 
meagre  food  to  plenitude  and  excitement,  or  inflammatory  diseases,  and  eruptive  ones,  may  follow. 
Farcy  and  glanders  have  succeeded  these  neglects  in  caution,  nor  are  ruptured  diaphiagmsand  blood- 
vessels  wituout  precedent^  from  such  causes. 

■f  To  prevent  the  irritntion  ar  ising  from  fru>tiated  desires  of  valuable  stallions,  when  brood  marei  are 
suspected  of  being  shy  in  receiving  the  horse,  it  is  common  to  try  them  with  a  stallion  of  inferior  worth, 
to  rouse  their  dormant  passions.  It  is  also  prudent  on  another  account,  the  skittishuess  of  some  marea 
making  it  dangerous  to  bring  a  horse  of  g.eat  value  within  their  reach  :  in  such  cases,  it  is  better 
either  to  hopple  the  mare,  or  otherwise  to  place  a  bar  to  remain  i>etween  her  and  the  horse.  The  leap 
completed,  the  mare  usually  ejects  the  superfluous  seminal  secrctior,  mixed  with  some  of  her  own, 
which  has  occasioned  attempts  of  various  kinds  to  restrain  it,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be  totally  use- 
less:  for  the  work  of  impregnation  is,  without  doubt,  a  momentary  one,  and  occasioned  by  a  small 
portion  only  of  semen,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  ovaria;  the  remainder  is  altogether  useless,  and  the 
attempts  to  confine  it  within  the  womb,  where  alone  it  could  be  useful,  by  tying  down  the  tail,  or 
wrapping  of  whisps  of  hay  or  titraw  up  to  the  vagina,  are  alike  useless.  Some  breeders  flog  their 
mares,  and  others  ride  them  for  a  consideiable  dictance,  both  l)efore  and  after  the  act.  for  the  same 

fturpose;  which  custom  was  probably  gained  from  the  Arabs,  who,  Girard  informs  us,  "  sont  dans 
'habitude  de  fatiguer  k  la  course  lacavale  qui  doigt  hlrt  saillie  afinque,  restant  en  repot  apr^s  le  coit, 
elle  puisse  Mre  plus  efficacement  f^cond^e." 

X  As  a  proof  that  the  semen  is  not  anested  within  the  vagina,  but  is  carried  into  the  uterus  and  ovarf, 
Ualler  informs  us  he  "aw  semen  in  the  uterus  of  a  sheep :  Verheyneus,  in  a  cow  ;  and  Huysch  asserts 
that  in  the  bodies  of  two  women,  who  were  accidentally  killed  immediately  after  copulation,  be  found 
semen  not  only  in  the  uterun,  but  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Mr.  Hunter  saw  it  likewise  in  the  uterus  of 
a  bitch  who  was  killed  immediately  after  copulation  by  puncturing  the  spinal  marrow.  See  also 
some  interesting  experiments  in  reference  to  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Haighton,  Phil.  Trant.  1797,  p.  169; 
and  by  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  ib.  p.  197.  Other  eminent  physiologists,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
impregnation  is  not  the  effect  of  immediate  contact,  but  of  a  subtle  exhalation  from  it,  termed  aura 
Mtminalia.  M.  Mondat,  of  Turin,  asserts,  that  in  eighteen  out  of  twenty  trial*,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced the  semen  of  a  dog,  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  the  vagina  of  bitches  in  heat,  impregnation  fol* 
lowed,  and  these  experiments  he  prosecuted  in  the  presence  of  two  other  physiologists.  What  is  more 
to  oor  present  purpose,  he  asserts  that  the  same  results  followed  on  two  mares.  These,  however, 
cannot  be  termed  decisive  experiments,  seeine  it  was  equally  possible  that  the  uterus  might  receive 
the  substance  of  the  semen  by  absorption  ;  inaeed,  it  has  l>een  the  opinion  of  some,  that  impregnation 
is  always  the  consequence  of  venoas  absorption  of  semen  from  the  uterps,  which  thus  acts  on  tbf 
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In  a  prolific  copulation  one  of  the  turgid  ovarial  vesicles  bursts  its  outer  coat, 
which,  as  already  noticed,  it  leaves  as  the  corpus  lutea  is  received  within  one  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  conveyed  by  it  into  tne  uterus*,  to  which  it  is  sometime 

oraria  throufrh  thr  mfdium  nf  the  rirrulation  ;  and,  a*  obiirrTfcl  by  Maiondir.  if  thU  could  be  proved, 
we  miirbt  inipreffnate  females  by  injecting  •emen  into  the  reiOH  ;  it  would,  at  least,  be  very  convenient 
amooa  hor^e*' !  ! 

*  Ira  vehicle  under  the  infl'ience  of  the  semen  »hould  escape  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tulie, 
and,  fallinflr  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  ovum  should  be  nourished  thete,  it  i;*  called  an  extra- 
nterine  fii^tus,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  abdominal  cavity  must  be  opened  to  deliver  it  :  but  such 
Instances  in  quadrupeds  are  extremely  rare  ;  in  the  human  they  are  mitre  frequently  met  with.  There 
have  been  instances  likewise  of  an  impregnated  ovum  remaming  in  the  <»varia  and  tube«>,  and  yet 
eominf  to  maturity.  If  two  vesicles  be  impremiated,  twins  are  the  con«equence:  as  the  forcinir  of 
one  impregnated  vesicle  within  another  will  probably  account  for  monstrosities  of  double  bodies,  and 
of  our  meeting  with  hair,  bones,  teeth,  &c.,  within  the  various  organs  of  the  male  a;*  well  as  tlie 
female  body :  these  anomalies,  however,  admit  of  other  solutions,  as  we  shall  pref^ently  see.  The 
imprinting  the  sexual  stamp  on  the  ovum  or  egg-ttate  of  the  progeny, — to  whose  influence  is  it  to  be 
attributed,  the  male  or  female?  It  is  a  suhiect  of  very  great  importance  to  the  agriculturist  and 
sportsman;  some  have  supposed  it  principally  dependent  on  the  male,  and  others  on  the  female. 
fifome  physiologists  (among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Sir  Everard  Home)  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
ovum  or  germ,  previous  to  impregnation,  is  of  no  sex,  but  is  so  forme<i  as  to  l>e  equally  fitted  to 
become  a  male  or  female  ;  and  that  it  is  the  process  of  impregnation  which  marks  the  sex,  and  forms 
either  male  or  female  generative  organs.  8ir  E.  Home,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  V4»I.  Ixxxix.  p.  l'.**,  in- 
forms us,  that  until  the  fourth  month  the  sex  cannot  l>e  said  to  be  conArmed  ;  lint  that  the  parts  pre- 
vious to  that  are  so  blended,  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  formed  therefrom,  as  a  tendency 
towards  the  paternal  or  maternal  type  may  preponderate.  In  this  way  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  disposition  which  vonie  otallions,  vome  bulls,  and  some  dogs,  have  to  beget  a  greater 
number  of  males  than  females,  and  ricf  rtrnfl.  The  same  io  observed  in  the  human.  In  the  Phil. 
Trans.  17h7.  p.  344.  mention  is  made  of  a  gentleman  who  tva«  the  vounge>>t  of  forty  •ion^,  all  produced 
In  •acce»«>ion  from  three  different  wives,  bv  one  father,  in  Ireland.  In  the  church  nf  King's  Lan«[ley. 
Herts,  are  the  efBgies  of  seven  successive  daughters  born  to  a  man  by  hi<«  first  wife,  and  of  heven  son's. 
the  produce  of  his  second  wife,  in  succeswion.  Mr.  Knight,  a  mo«t  intelligent  naturalint  and  attentive 
observer.  i«  favourable  to  female  aptitude  in  determining  the  sex.  Ile'«a)s.  *  In  «eveial  species  of 
doirtesticated  animal*  (I  believe  in  ail)  particular  females  are  found  to  nrodure  a  rnajoritv  of  offNprinff 
of  the  s«me  sex  :  and  I  have  proved  repealediv.  that,  by  divi<ling  a  herd  of  thirty  cowx  into  three  equal 
parts,  I  could  calculate  on  a  large  mnjority  of  females  from  one  part,  of  males  from  another,  and  upon 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  male»>  and  females  from  the  remainder.  I  frequently  endeavoured  to  change 
tlie  habit*  by  changing  the  male,  but  without  succesK.'  Phii.  Trnna.  Iko<>.  p.  3t«7.— Some  experiments 
made  by  K  de  Hucarcurirues  (corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences)  in  France, 
had  for  their  object  to  determine  the  capability  of  arbitrarily  produciriif  a  larirer  number  of  either  sex. 
His  subjects  were  slieen,  and  his  results  went  to  prove,  that,  if  the  male  be  very  youriii,  there  will  be 
produced  more  females  than  males,  and  ricr  rpr«d  ;  thus,  in  order  ti»  produce  male  sheep,  a  ram  of  four 
or  five  years  old  should  be  used  as  tlie  parent.  It  is  also  supposed  to  l>e  under  this  view,  of  areadinesa 
In  the  eitfly  state  of  the  ovum  to  receive  any  impression,  that  other  of  the  extraonlinarv  phenomena  of 

Kitation  may  be  explained  ;  for  whenever  the  impregnation  falls  short  in  otamping  W*  full  character  on 
>  ovum,  not  only  the  secondary  parts,  as  the  labia,  preputium,  clitoris,  penix.arid  mammv,  which  ap- 
pear »o  contrivM  a<«  to  be  eMually  adapted  to  the  organs  of  the  male  or  female,  and,  therefore,  by  some 
earions  anomaly,  may  readily  »>e  blended,  but  al*o  that  the  te*ticles  may  be  Hubstituted  for  the  fivaria ; 
or  that  neither  an  ovarium  or  testicle,  but  an  organ  liearing  a  re-emblanoe  to  bi»tn.  maybe  formed,  and 
rany  either  remain  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  ovaria,  or  pa«<s  into  the  nit  nation  proper  for  the  tes. 
tieles,  or  the  labia  pudendi  of  the  female.  Srf  an  vxtrnordinarp  rn$r  of  thi$  r  fluted  by  Mr.  Prr  ■ 
riitalt  in  hit  Lecturet,  Part  3,  p.  1 M.  In  thi«  way  aNo  hermaphriMlites  mav  l»e  formed,  of  whirh  an 
Instance  in  the  hor«e  is  given  in  .Mr.  Sewell's  Reports  ;  and  thi-.  it  is  suppo<ed.  will  account  for  the 
free-marten  among  cattle,  as  well  as  why  twins  are  usually  of  the  same  tex,  and  that,  when  otherwise, 
the  female  ha-*  usiially  les*  of  the  female  character,  and  frequently  doe*  not  propagate.  That  the  great 
work  of  reproduction  is  divided  between  the  sexes,  we  know,  but  the  exact  limiti  of  their  proportional 
ln(luen«'e  we  shall  piobalily  ever  remain  unacquainted  with.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  male 
parent  is  principally  concerr»ed  in  giving  the  characteristic  external  form,  while  the  internal  organixa- 
tion  is  derived  from  the  mother.  With  t»thers  the  male  influenee  is  supposed  to  predominate  through- 
out, and  they  regard  the  mother  as  a  mere  hotbed,  wherein  the  seed  is  placed  with  its  full  sUmp,  to  be' 
■Imply  reared  ;  which  opinion,  as  regards  horses,  has  probably  been  formed  from  the  too  common  want 
of  attention  in  the  selection  of  the  female  as  a  parent :  any  mare  rendered  unfit  for  other  service  is  yet 
retained  by  many  of  our  farmer*  to  produce  colts,  without  reference  to  form  or  qualfties;  and  as  it  is 
these  who  are  the  prlrrcipal  breeders  of  common  hacks,  and  common  draught  horses,  the  evil  is  preat. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  so  with  the  practical  breeder  of  the  better  kinds,  among  whom  the  ratio  of  future 
expectation  is  even  most  built  on  tlie  maie ;  and  it  is  a  very  general  opinion  among  breeders  for  the 
•  /ur/,'  that  it  is  vei  y  *eldom  indeed  that  a  bn't  mare  produces  a  sroorf  runner,  although  got  by  a  s[oud 
atallion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  I*  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  very  indifftrmt  hor«eto  produce  a  good 
runner  from  a  bnd  mare.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  principally  relates  to  the  single 
property  of  s|>eed,  and  therefore  must  not  lead  us  too  far:  on  the  contrary,  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  subject,  and  a  careful  collation  of  fact*,  will  shew  that  the  general  characteristic  form  of  the 
animal  is  arbitrarily  settled  by  Nature,  but  the  individualities  of  character  in  the  separate  organs  is 
asually  divided  between  the  parents,  in  nearly  equal  proportion*.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  breed 
which  arises  from  the  intermixture  of  the  blood  wrth  the  cart-horse,  uliete  the  extreme  difference  in 
form  and  character  is  nicely  blended,  yet  the  peculiarities  of  each  remain  distinguishable.  The  judi- 
cious breeiler,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  •elect  both  "ire  and  dam  with  equal  care,  opposing  the  defects 
of  one  parent,  both  mental  and  bodily,  by  superior  excellence  in  such  immediate  points  of  the  other. 
Occasional  anomalies,  however,  will  occur;  and  the  external  characters  of  some  breeds  are  actually 
observed  to  beprincipallv  derived  from  the  male,  and  in  others  from  the  female;  but  these  do  not  teni 
to  alter  the  general  similitude  observed  towards  both  parents.  In  the  multiparous  animals  the  in- 
ilaence  of  one  parent  evidently  preiKinderates  in  a  part  of  the  progeny,  and  of  the  other  to  another  part 
of  It.  Thus  it  happens  that,  when  a  pointer  and  a  setter  breed  together.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  part 
of  the  whelpi  almost  perfect  pointers,  and  the  remainder  a*  nearly  true  tetters.    The  hybrid  mule 
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after  (bund  to  be  universally  adherent,  by  the  following  means.  A  layer  of 
effused  lymph  is  thrown  out  over  the  entire  siu^ce  of  the  uterus  and  its  con- 
nexions, forming  the  whole  into  one  closed  cavity :  this  effusion  becoming  or- 

dirides  the  nquiue  and  asiuine  characters ;  at  the  oame  time  it  inu»t  be  allowed,  that  the  hinny,  or 
prodoce  of  the  rtallion  and  ais,  is  more  allied  to  the  horse  thnn  the  mule.  Nature  will  not  he  wholly 
driven  oat  of  her  track,  but  nhe  may  be  diverted  from  it ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  hivhest  attributei  of 
the  philosopher  to  seise  on  the  advantages  derived  fiom  the  one,  and  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from 
fruitless  attempts  to  force  the  other.  Domestication  and  cultivation  go  hand  in  hand ;  for  what  w* 
domesticate  it  is  oor  interest  to  protect  and  cultivate.  By  this  close  Intercourse,  we  learn  how  to 
correct  the  Qualities  of  the  present  bieedv,  and  how  to  regulate  both  the  organisation  as  well  •■ 
qualities  of  the  future  races :  bv  this  particular  breeds  are  preserved  In  their  original  integrity,  or  are 
improved,  or  new  varieties  are  introduced.  In  fact,  there  appear,  at  first  view,  hardly  any  limits  to 
oar  powers  over  the  sise,  form,  and  qualities  of  our  animals,  when  subjected  to  the  physical  and  moiml 
agencies  resulting  from  Judicious  domestication.  In  some  ca$e«,  the  very  base  of  the  machine,  which 
is  the  most  intractable  of  parts,  submits  to  our  caprice ;  and  thus  we  breed  wrv-le$rged  terriers,  to 
i4ioot  rabbits  to ;  and  wry-legged  Scotch  sheep,  to  prevent  their  straying.  The  Hererordshire  ox  esn 
be  bred  to  a  white  face,  or  a  half  white  face,  and  the  length  of  the  horns  of  others  can  be  ensuied  to  an 
inch.  The  colour  of  the  game  cock  is  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  handler  and  feeder:  and  the  expe- 
rienced pigeon-fancier  can  breed  to  a  feather. 

The  breeding  tyttem, — It  is  evident  that  these  arts  would  have  failed,  bad  not  man  taken  on 
hUnself  to  regulate  the  sexual  intercourse  ;  by  which  the  selection  of  models  was  in  his  power,  when, 
by  a  Judicious  balancing  of  merits  and  defects,  he  became  enabled  to  produce  harmony  and  an  ap- 
proach to  perfection  in  the  forms  reared.  It  has  resulted  from  tliesc  selections  that  our  racers  have 
been  brought  to  excel  in  speed  the  fleetest  of  the  Arabian  breed ;  and  that  stallious  have  been  sold  lor 
one  thousand  guineas,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  expoTtinc  to  India.  In  the  ruminants,  cultivation  hna 
been  equallv  successful,  and  Judicious  breeders  have  sold  bulls  for  three  hundred  guineas  and  rami  for 
lulf  as  much.  It  is  the  same  with  our  dogs,  among  which  greyhounds  have  been  let  out  to  waid 
bitches  at  Ave  and  I  believe  even  ten  guineas  each  female.  In  this  consideration,  it  should  not  be  loet 
•{|[ht  of  that  the  mental  qualities,  as  well  as  the  personal,  are  proved  to  admit  of  cultivation  and  of 
being  banded  down  in  the  breed :  many  qualities  may  be  considered  a«  dependent  on  the  organisation, 
such  are  hardihood,  particular  excellence  in  one  pace,  &c.  and  which,  d  priori,  it  would  be  expeeteo 
miirht  be  perpetuatea ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  a  son  of  Eclipse  or  Match'em  having  speed  in  his 
gallop,  or  the  produce  of  a  Norfolk  trotter  excelling  in  that  pace ;  but  it  has  not  lieen  taken  into  the 
account  that  temper,  courage,  docility,  and  patience  under  restraint,  are  equally  handed  down  in  boro- 
ditary  descent,  as  the  peculiarities  of  form.  Wf  have  said  Nature  may  be  diverted  but  not  wholly 
driven  out  of  her  course :  the  former  have  been  seised  on  to  enable  us  to  beget  and  to  propagate  ex- 
cellencies ;  but  with  this  advantage,  we  are  constrained  to  own  that  we  have  propagateo  defects  also, 
which  circumctance  it  requires  the  breeder  to  bear  in  mind ;  for  it  is  now  well  known  to  the  observant, 
that  very  maiiv  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  horse  are  hereditary ;  and  that,  if  the  actual  ailment  be 
not  immediately  bom  with  them,  the  predisposition  is  ;  and  it  only  requires  an  exciting  cause  to  eall 
some  of  them  into  action.  Blindness  from  ophthalmia  is  thus  transmitted  :  founder,  bony  exostoses 
In  the  shape  of  splenti  and  spavins,  and  broken  wind,  are  popular  names  for  morbid  affections  that 
are  frequently  observed  to  be  heir-looms  to  some  breeds. 

Purity  of  blood— A.  very  long-continued  and  rigorous  confinement  of  the  sexual  intercourse,  or, 
as  it  may  be  familiarly  exprcHsed,  of  breeding  from  particular  races  or  families  only,  begets  what  is 
popularly  known  by  the  term  purity  of  blood.  A  blood-horge  Is  one  derived  ftum  the  Eastern  raees, 
where  the  accounts  we  meet  with  of  the  primogenitor  tracings  exceed  Cadwallader's  genealogieal 
tree;  and  experience  has  proved  to  otir  own  breeders,  that  this  perpetuation  of  particular  races  oc 
families,  in  every  kind  of  domestic  animals,  tends  to  keep  up  the  desired  qualities  in  each.  But  In 
none  is  it  watrhed  over  with  such  jealous  care  as  in  the  horse,  and  particularly  in  that  variety  termed 
the  race-horse.  The  pedigree  of  many  of  our  present  racers  can  be  satisfactorily  traced  back  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  many  so  recorded  have  never  received  one  impure  admixture ;  to  which 
close  confinement  of  the  reproductive  system  is  attributed  the  continuance  of  their  astonishing  powers  ; 
and  although  philosophy  may  shrink  from  the  doctrine  of  specific  organisation  and  interminable  quail- 
ties,  as  »o  confined,  yet  we  mu^t  bend  to  the  weight  of  experience  and  the  force  of  a  long  series  of 
facts,  which  have  proved  that  such  organisation  and  such  qualities  can  only  be  continued  by  confining 
the  descent  in  the  same  immediate  line. 

Tlic  in-and-in  system  of  breeding,  popularly  so  called,  is  that  which  is  conducted  by  choosing 
parents  from  the  nearest  afllnities,  and  which,  from  an  opinion  that  nature  has  placed  both  physieal 
and  moral  impediments  in  the  way  of  it,  is  with  many  deemed  an  ineligible  practice.  The  result  of  my 
observations,  as  detailed  in  my  '  Canine  Pathology.'  has  been  to  convince  me  that  most  of  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  in-and-in  system  are  imaginary.  Our  earlietit  races  must  necpssariiy  have  sprnng 
from  consanguineous  intercourse,  and  mui't,  for  many  venerations,  have  been  so  kept  np ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, most  unpbilosophic  to  suppose  that  Nature  would  have  made  her  firitt  essays  in  animal  character 
generally  on  a  principle  tending  to  the  deterioration  of  her  noblest  works.  This  view  applies  eaually 
to  man  and  beast ;  but  if  we  descend  in  the  scale,  and  examine  the  brute  creation  only,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  consider  it  as  offering  to  our  choice  some  benefits,  and  probably  some  objections.  If  we 
look  for  precedents,  we  are  assuied  that  the  Arab  horses  of  the  best  blood  are  bred  in-and-in  :  and 
as  these  horses  have  the  greatest  possible  attention  paid  to  them,  the  deteriorating  effect  of  such  a 
practice  could  not  have  escaped  observation,  had  it  existed.  Mr.  Bakewell  reared  his  valuable  stock 
wholly  from  family  alliances,  and  in  fact  his  improvements  were  founded  on  confining  the  Intercoorse 
to  relationship.  Mr.  Meynell  bred  most  of  his  celebrated  fox-hounds  from  the  nearest  afllnities ;  and  our 
Iscr/ records  afford  numerous  instances  of  the  best  breeds  being  kept  up  by  what  has  been  called,  by  a 
very  forced  construction,  incestuous  intercourse.  Shakespeare,  who  some  assert  to  be  the  real  sire 
of  Bclipse  and  Childers,  were  both  so  bred.  Highflyer,  Mark  Anthony,  and  Regulus.  owned  no  blood 
but  that  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian;  and  the  descent  was  thus  continued  through  many  generations. 
Old  Pox,  Priestess,  the  little  but  fleet  horse  Gimcrack,  Damper,  and  many  others,  were  also  bred  from 
the  nearest  afllnities.  A  scientific  breeder  says.  '  that  pursuing  the  same  strain  for  three  or  fonr 
raees,  such  strain  may  possibly  deteriorate  (but  this  is  merely  opinion) :  however,  the  mode  of  breed- 
ing I  am  partial  to  is,  to  cross  out  once  and  then  back  again.'  Many  other  successful  rearers  of  racing 
stock  also,  though  averse  to  breeding  in  succession  from  near  relationship  by  blood,  are  favourable  to 
it  in  a  remote  degree,  which  is  particularly  the  case  with  some  rearers  of  game  fowls,  who  seek  the 
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ganized,  receives  ttu-  iiuinc  of  chorio/t,  niid  in  separable  into  two  laminar:  that 
whicli  retnainp  attaehed  to  the  surface  f>f  the  woinb  is  culled  bv  Dr. William  Hunter 
iiaucft  dvcitlua  uteri;  the  other,  and  which  bectuncK  reflected  over  the  ovum,  waa 
thence  named  by  the  same  j^reat  anatomiht  tunica  dwiilun  rvjiexa.  When  the 
ovum  exhibits  traces  ot*the /^'^r/ii,  and  which,  fi:radually  developing  the  lineaments 
of  the  embryo  orfcctal  colt,  renders  the  whole  a  subject  capable  ot*  distinct  exa- 
mination, it  will  then  bi>  found  surrounded,  as  already  pointed  out.  by  the  deci- 
duous and  reflected  ]>orti(mH  of  the  chorion ;  the  latter  forming  its  proper  outer 
involucruni,  within  which  is  an  inntT  and  finer  expansion,  called  the  amiuntt,  lu 
the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy  the  tunica  reficxa  becomes  covered  with  or  suc- 
ceeded by  the  allantoijt*, — The  jdaeentn,  Fnmi  the  attachments  of  these  outer 
involucra  originates  a  direct  communication  between  the  parent  and  offspring 
called  the  placenta\.     Into  this  the  uterine  arterial  branches  terminate ;  and 

iotercourie  of  a  third  remove,  wliieh  they  mil  a  '  nick.'  I  c<  iilil  quote  innuinerable  otiier  autlioritie* 
in  favour  of  in-nnii-in  bieedinf,  but  raii<iour  obliifeii  me  to  own.  that  there  exii't*  a  larre  number  of 
al>le  aiita^oaUti  to  K  al«o :  one  objertion  to  it  eeitatiily  exi«t«,  whirh  i«,  that  a«  theie  are  few  breeii* 
which  do  not  own  »ome  hereditary  deffrt;',  xouie  di<.euHr,  or  )irf>(ii<i|io«ition  tt»  it,  oi  Miuie  detrai'tinic 
qualitv ;  »uch  are  lilcely  to  l>e  i>erpetuatei|  through  the  ubole  rH<*e,  but  which  a  judieiouii  erosMOf 
would  have  removed. 

Brrrding  bnck. — While  on  thi«  "iitjert,  it  l»  rouie*  metn  iflinre  at  a  veiy  ciiriou<i  i>henomer.a  in 
tb^  reproduetive  nyptem,  po|MilarIv  kni»>vii  l>v  t'n*  lenn  of  ht'  >  lin^  hm'k:  by  uhirh  it  would  appear 
as  thouffh  the  ora  or  irerui*  of  the  lut.ne  ri"e  u«'re  ormin'ilf;./  tiiniird  altei  one  roiniiion  mould,  and 
which,  if  it  were  ni»t  for  atrideiil:i1  rii4  iiin->t;infeH  uiui  tm-fi/ii  ro'iiiiiixture«.  would  al-tay«  bear  the 
•Mne  •lauifi.  It  i*  thuK  ob>e.  ved  lh:it  the  |>ioiri>ny  of  the  hoi  m*.  and  of  uiort  dunie-tic  aniiuaU,  do 
oeca(>ionalIy  beai  a  more  ^tnkinir  re>«>niblanr«*  to  the  Kiaiiihuu,  oi  triimlhUhei.  th m  to  Ihfir  imme- 
diate parentp  ;  aud  it  inu*>t  be  e\idriit  that  tlii«  i*  more  iilit>ly  to  hap|>en  when  mie  coutmon  rharacter 
haa  been  pre  served  duiiniK  «ut:re«)>ive  ireneruiiou!*,  o  ,  in  tuit  lami'iice,  uheie  the  bl»i»d  ha»  been 
preieived  pure.  A  piM-iiral  bint  ntturally  preMenti  it-elf  on  the  extieini*  iMi|tortaiii^e,  therefore,  of 
■dmittinir  noarridentil  adinixlure  of  I>1oih1,  where  it  i»  |»eouiiarlv  requitiie  that  it  ^hllUld  dow  in  true 
lineal  deiireut ;  Icnowinn  that  it**  deba^inif  c-on-eiiuenre-  uie  ra'ried  i.nieen  tinouirh  one  oi  two  irenera- 
tionH.  and  unexperledlv  apiiear  in  athiid  nr  fourUi.  Jt  rein-tino  to  U'id,  that  our  i'mitiction  that  the 
oritaniiation,  the  quatitieH,  ami  ereu  the  di<tea*i'«  of  the  mare  aie  im»rinted  on  her  olT-priug,  i«,  from 
Wiatouiieal  coni>ide-atlon«,  little  to  l«e  wondeied  at :  but  by  whrit  my-terion-  :aw>  can  her  imavination 
even  have  influence  ovei  the)  ounir  within  herr  and  alth<iiii{h  rnrh  pheni»meua  are  nioie  f:equetit  in  the 
elOMly  dome-ticated  animal«,a4di»ir>*.&<'.  it  orra«ionally  oei'uri>  in  the  mare  aUo.  Lord  .Morton  ptoiluced 
a  breed  liet^een  a  male  quaffica  and  a  tr|ie>>tnut  mure,  and  which  mare  wa«  nfterHard;*  bred  from  by  a 
black  Arabian  horw  :  the  piopreny,  however,  exhibileil  in  «*olour  and  mane  a  «triki nit  resemblance  to 
tb6  quagga.  I>.  (lileii.  K«q.  had  ai>ow  of  the  blark  ai>d  %\hit<>  kind,  whirli  iHTame  prevnant  b>  a  boar 
of  the  wild  breed,  of  adrep  rhe-tnut  coh»ui  :  the  pi^N  produced  bv  tlii^  intetL<Mjr«e  uere  duly  mixed, 
the  euloui  of  the  boar  beiuji  in  «ome  very  predominant.  The  «ow  wa«  atlei  ward- bred  fiom  by  two 
of  Mr.  Wextein'x  boHM,  anuin  Ixith  in'-tanrei,  rhe-tnut  maik*  ueie  irevalent  in  the  young  |  igi«,  which 
In  othei  in«tanre«  had  never  p< evented  any  apKaranre  of  the  kii.d.— /Vii7.  Truua.  \**1\.  See  many 
other  ini-tancen  detailed  in  the  Ciinn*-  l*tithulo^jf,  thi  d  editKtn.  |i.  Ul.  it  i«  eviilent  that  the«e  facts 
deserve  the  utmost  attention  iiuiong  the  breeder*  «»f  hoi«e<>anil  other  diiniextii:  uniuiaU,  iitaiimuch  a« 
very  slight  cau<*c<>  may  fru<tuite  the  ho|:eM  entertaineii  of  any  paiticuiar  lare. 

*  Some  furtiier  notice  of  the-e  inTei«tnient«  mav  thu^  li**  taki'u.  I'f  the  r/iori'>N,  the  uterine  por- 
tion, or  tunica  deridua,  is  i>oinewhat  sponicy,  adheting  t>i  the  uomh  Ity  va*culur  tjlament*',  and  i» 
•trictly  mntrrnni ;  lor  though  continnouH  uith  tli«*  rcilfxa,  or  Jtrtnl  portion,  it«>  veii«el«i  do  not  at 
all  inosculate  with  it,  an  i«  proved  by  injei  tinii  the  umliilicul  ve-rcN,  in  whiili  the  true  chorinn  and 
amnios  only  liecome  tilled  with  the  wax,  u^  well  also,  thiit.if  the  ve^^eio  of  the  mother  be  iniected,  the 
wax  flown  into  the  tiinira  drcniua  only.  By  in<^i««tuiie  on  Mhich  it  \^  intended  to  piove,  that  by  this 
intervention  thr  ri7»i/  prmciplr  of  tht'  firtua,  or  chnntff  of  it§  blooii  from  m  renoua  to  an 
arterial  chnrnvtfr,  it  nbtorlml  from  th'-  mothrr  in  thv  nlf  mtmf  tminner  at  in  thr  nduli 
atate  it  it  i^ninrd  from  thf  lironchinl  rainifirntinot.  In  the  riiminanti>,  tiic  uterine  portion  of  the 
ehorion  present*  depreni^ioui,  into  which  aie  leceived  prominent  portions  of  the  foetal  part,  called 
eotyledon<*  or  placeiitul»  The  ailnntoit  of  the  mare,  althoiiKh  not  vei  y  evident  until  advanced  preg- 
nancy, in  a  complete  inemlKanousexpancion,  found  iietweenthe  chorion  and  amnio*:  in  the  ruminants 
it  is  ies^  eouiiiderablt*,  while  in  ^wine.iabbit",  &c.il  dwindle*  into  little  more  than  a  tul>e  ;  and  through- 
out the  mammalia  it  pieseut^  numeiouii  modiflrationy.  It  appears  to  derive  it«i  origin  from  the  dila- 
tation of  a  canal  that  ariwei  fioin  the  b.adder  of  the  ftptiis,  called  the  urnchut,  which  being  continued 
to  the  umbilicuH  or  navel,  is  reflected  over  the  cord,  and  over  the  inner  suitace  of  the  chorion,  and 
outer  of  the  amnios,  aud  is  destined,  ai*  is  Hupponed,  to  receive  the  urine  of  the  foetus  within  itf  ca- 
vity, the  fluid  cont-tined  presenting  all  the  chaiacterh  of  urine.  It  is  within  this  the  wub^tanees  called 
htppomnnrt  ttAt  found,  rekembling  detached  ma«i«es  of  coagulable  lymph,  fioin  ten  to  fouiteen  in 
Bumlier.  The^  qiieittionabte  Hubiitanced  are  not  conflned  to  the  hor<>e,  but  exii^t  in  the  sow  also  :  the 
old  term,  therefo.e,  ot  hur^  venom,  is  as  inapplicable  a«  the  idean  formed  by  the  ancients  relative  to 
their  adherence  to  the  forehead  of  the  foal,  and  that,  a«  thev  weie  attached  more  or  less  Arnily.  they 
were  omens  of  good  or  evil.  The  term  hippomaneii,  as  u^eil  by  Ari»tc»tle,  i  'i'>^t.  An.  s,  24,  refeis  to  the 
mucus  on  the  skin  of  a  fual  at  birth,  which  the  mother  removeii  by  licking  :  or,  as  in  6.  IB,  to  the 
'  huMor  IS  equaruiH  trquit-Htium  naturatibut  Jittitittnt.'  The  a mniot  is  a  very  fine  but  Arm 
membrane,  iiuinedialcly  involving  the  fu^tus,  and  secreting  a  fluid,  liquor  amnii,  in  which  the  foetna 
•wIniM  till  birth,  and  by  which  it  U  ptuaided  f.oni  prei>>>ure. 

f  In  the  human  impreKiiaCed  uteius  the  placenta  orlKinates  from  any  point  on  which  the  ovum  may 
first  attach  itself  to  the  nuiface  of  the  cavity  ;  but  in  moi^t  quadrupeds  it  is  widely  different.  The 
ovum  of  the  mare,  by  uniting  with  all  the  huilace  of  the  membrana  decidua,  forms  it  into  one  surface 
of  placentation,  which  in  her  is  extendeil  even  into  the  cornea,  thus  olTeiing  to  our  notice  another 
vquin**  speciality  tending  to  the  functional  purpot>es  of  the  yuunip  animal;  and.  as  far  as  we  know. 
Miarei>  and  a  -c*  are  the  only  animals  found  with  so  extensive  an  attachment  of  placenta. 
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from  hence  the  nutritive  vascular  rami  take  their  origin,  by  which  the  foal  re- 
ceives nutriment  from  the  mother,  through  the  agency  of  two  umbilical  arteries 
and  a  vein  which  occupy  a  membranous  rope  of  nearly  three  feet  in  length  and  an 
inch  in  diameter,  called  the  umbilical  cord^  and  which,  in  addition  to  these  ves- 
sels, gives  passage  also  to  the  urachus^  the  whole  being  enveloped  in  a  gelatinous 
matter.  Thus  constituted,  this  rope,  which  originates  from  the  uterine  surface 
and  terminates  in  the  umbilicus  of  the  foal,  forms  the  communicating  medium 
between  the  mother  and  offspring ;  and  it  is  thus  that  her  uterine  organs  are 
made  subservient  to  the  development  of  the  foetus,  as  her  mammary  are  after- 
wards employed  in  its  future?  accretion  and  perfection.  In  the  early  periods  of 
gestation  the  investing  foetal  membranes  are  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  ute- 
rine contents ;  towardis  the  middle  period  the  foetus  and  involucra  are  nearly 
equal,  but  in  the  latter  months  the  weight  of  the  young  animal  greatly  preponde- 
rates. It  remains  to  remark  on  the  increase  of  the  uterus  by  actual  accretion  of 
parts,  by  which,  from  being  completely  hidden  within  the  pelvis,  its  fundus  ad- 
vances beyond  its  cornua  nearly  to  the  epigastrium,  when  at  length,  becoming 
painfully  distended,  it  essays  to  rid  itself  of  its  burthen  by  contractions  on  its 
contents*. 

Parturition  or  foaliug. — The  premonitory  symptoms  of  foaling  are  a  sudden 
enlargement  of  the  udder;  sometimes  milk  may  be  expressed  from  the  teats;  the 
vuh'a  protrudes ;  and  when  the  act  has  commenced,  the  tail  is  protruded  :  a  rest- 
less shifting  and  change  of  place,  with  some  heaving  of  the  flanks  and  some  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse,  are  also  usually  present.  Tne  painful  contractions  of  the 
uterus  now  call  in  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ;  deep  inspirations  ai*e  made, 
to  enable  the  diaphragm  to  assist  in  forcing  the  uterine  contents  backwards,  by 
which  the  mouth  of  tne  womb  dilates,  and  thus  ruptures  the  attachment  of  the 
chorion.  As  the  propelling  efforts  become  more  violent,  the  hind  legs  are  set 
wide  apart,  to  form  fixed  points  for  muscular  action  :  the  membranes  now  pro- 
trude in  the  form  of  a  bladder,  which  bursting,  often  brings  with  it  the  young 
one  also,  particularly  in  large  roomy  mares,  who  have  had  several  fbalings.  At 
other  times  the  act  is  more  protracted,  and  the  head,  with  the  fore  legs,  are  more 
gradually  protruded  into  the  vaghia  ;  when  usually  a  few  more  efforts  usher  the 
whole  animal  into  the  world,  whose  descent  to  the  ground  commonly  ruptures  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  remaining  waters  and  a  gush  of  blood. 
The  secufulijies  formed  from  the  placenta  and  membranes,  popularly  called  the 
afterbirth^  occasionally  accompany  the  foal ;  and  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
whole  comes  away  very  soon  after. 

The  gestatary  term  is  considered  by  breeders  to  range  between  eleven  and 
twelve  months,  these  periods  forming  the  extreme  limits ;  but,  according  to  the 
observations  of  M.  Tessier,  in  582  mares,  which  copulated  but  once,  the  shortest 
period  was  287  days,  and  the  longest  419  ;  making  the  extraordinary  difference 
of  132  days,  and  of  89  days  beyond  the  usual  term  of  11  months.  His  memoir 
states  that,  of  two  female  asses,  one  brought  forth  at  the  end  of  12  months  and 
20  days,  and  the  other  at  13  months  and  1  day.  The  cow  occupies  about  9  months 
in  gestation  ;  the  sheep,  5  months:  swine  usually  farrow  between  the  120th  and 
140th  day;  but  they  also  exhibit  great  variations  in  this  particular,  influenced 

•  Tlie  tymptnmt  of  pregnancy  in  the  early  months  are  nut  ver?  declsiTe  ;  there  \*  no  menttroal 
discharge  to  be  suppreooed,  as  in  the  human  female  ;  althouf^h  the  total  cessation  of  ue»triim  It  In 
many  instancen  tome  guide  to  our  opinion.  Neither  doeo  the  mare,  in  u^ual  ca^eti,  exhibit  any 
vympathetic  effert  between  her  titomach  and  uternn ;  and  therefore  for  three  M  four  months  the  matter 
remains  uncertain,  particularly  in  pastured  maies.  Some  distention  takes  place  after  thi«  period  ;  and 
it  is  usual  to  expect  to  discover  the  motions  of  the  foetus  by  placing  the  hand  dat  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  belly  of  the  mare  when  in  the  act  of  drinking,  particularly  if  she  be  thirsty  and  warm ;  at  which 
time  the  change  of  tempeiature  and  the  distention  aie  apt  to  excite  sensible  motions  in  the  young  with- 
in.  Pregnant  mares  should  he  well  fed,  and.  if  worked  at  all,  let  it  he  only  dming  the  first  six  months 
of  gestation  ;  for  a  contrary  treatment  will  not  only  endanger  the  present,  but  all  her  future  progeny  ; 
as  the  habitnde  of  abortion  once  excited  is  very  liable  to  recurrence,  even  without  violence.  Ii  a 
mare  appear«  very  large  for  the  time  of  her  gestation,  even  more  than  usual  caution  is  required,  aa 
twin  foals  render  her  particularly  liable  to  uiiscariiage.  Mares  in  foal  should  never  l>e  pastured  with 
vicious  ui  even  plavful  horKe««:  some  geldings  even  are  salacious,  and  will  leap  on  a  pregnant  mate  ; 
and  others  niav  kick  or  worry  her.  These  caotiont  are  still  more  requisite  as  her  pregnancy  advances  ; 
and  she  sliould,  if  tender  or  valuable,  be  nightW  housed,  that  the  young  foal  may  not  be  dropped  in 
an  unfavourable  situation,  or  stagger  into  aditeh  or  pond. 
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apparently  by  size  and  breed.     Bitches  pup  near  the  63d  day.     Ilorsc-breedera 
have  a  notion  that  a  marc  carries  her  first  foal  longer  than  her  future  ones. 

Lactation, — As  soon  as  the  foal  comes  into  the  world.,  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
Acn'e  how  readily,  and  without  functional  disturbance,  it  submits  to  the  loss  of 
its  umbilical  connexion  with  the  mother ;  and  how  soon  it  opens  another  source 
of  support,  by  seeking  for  the  parent  milk,  which  it  is  sometimes,  with  a  weakly 
foal,  prudent  to  assist  it  in  doing,  by  setting  it  on  its  legs,  and  supporting  it  to  the 
teats.  The  first  milk,  instead  of  being  prejudicial,  as  supposed  by  some,  who 
therefore  draw  it  awav,  is,  equally  with  them  as  with  us,  beneficial ;  as  by  it8 
purgative  qualities  it  brings  away  the  mucous  contents  of  the  fcetal  alinientair 
canal,  thus  clearing  it  out  for  acting  on  a  more  nutritive  and  elemcntar\'  food. 
Occasionally  the  mammse  refuse  their  office,  and  do  not  yield  any  or  not  suffi- 
cient milk ;  or  a  mother  may  die :  it  is  consolatory-  to  know  that  colts  can  be, 
and  have  been,  successfully  reared  by  hand.  Cade  and  Milksop,  both  excellent 
racers,  were  thus  reared* ;  and  either  cows*  milk,  or  that  of  asses,  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  Should  that  of  cows  be  found  to  scour,  it  should  be 
boiled :  or  it  may  be  medicated  by  having  sugar  and  starch  added  to  itf.  The 
udder  of  the  mare  does  not  become  completely  distended  with  milk  until  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  in  which  state  it  continues  to  yield  its  secretion  until  the  nippers 
of  the  young  one  enable  it  to  browse  the  more  tender  grass,  when  it  gradually 
forsakes  the  bag,  whose  secretory-  stores  dr}-  up,  and  the  bag  resumes  nearly  its 
former  dimensions;  it  is  said  nearly,  because  onc^  having  given  suck, a  certain  dis- 
tention may  always  be  observed  in  both  bag  and  teats^.  The  connexion  having 
ceased,  she  again  feels  oestrum,  and  again  goes  through  the  reproductive  proce8s§. 

Tlie  F(Btal  Coll,  and  the  Physiologtf  of  his  Organization, 

Unlike  the  human  young  and  those  of  many  other  animals,  the  foetal  colt  is  not 
bom  indigent ;  but,  on  the  contrar}',  its  aptitudes  and  its  organs  for  locomotion 
are  already  developed,  and  it  is  capable  of  performing  many  of  the  common  phe- 
nomena of  life  with  dexterity  and  ease ;  to  enable  it  to  do  which,  its  organization 
exhibits  some  specialities  worthy  of  notice  ||. 

*  But.  notwithstanding  the»e  inftance*.  1  cannot  reroniincnd  the  practice ;  but  in  case*  of  necen- 
fity,  and  in  wuch  where  no  extreme  expectation)*  are  formed  of  the  offsprinf :  for  there  are  not  wanting 
facts  to  wainuit  an  opinion,  that  the  milk  of  a  foster  mother  can  have  an  effect  on  the  mental  and  con> 
■titutional  quaUtiesof  the  adopted,  by  tome  sympathetic  nuinrxion  kept  up  i»etweenthe  organs  which 
Mciete  the  milk  and  those  which  receive  it.  Kthis  be  true,  it  howerer  enables  us  to  open  a  new 
•onrce  of  improrement.  and  interehanfc  of  properties  :  but  it  is  probable  that  it  would  operate  most 
in  thoie  who,  being  born  indigent,  receive  the  personal  attentions  and  mental  solicitudes  of  maternity 
Id  the  greatest  degree,  as  dors,  cats,  &c. 

4  It  mutt  strike  the  naturalist  how  much  greater  is  the  ratio  of  nutriment  in  a  given  bulk  of  mare's 
milk  than  that  of  the  cow  ;  as  well  as  how  admirably  this  agrees  with  the  habits  of  tbt  parent  to  be 
thus  unconfined  from  the  monstrous  udder  of  the  ruminants,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  yiekl  at  once  so  nu- 
tritious yet  so  condensed  a  l>everage. 

X  It  IS  a  subject  of  curiosity,  that  the  presence  of  the  young  of  both  the  mare  and  the  female  ast  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  lactiferous  secretion;  and  we  cannot  gain  their  milk  after  their  young  are 
removed,  as  we  do  from  cows :  with  the  maternal  sympathy  the  secretion  ceases. 

}  1  have,  on  the  subject  of  the  teeth,  been  at  some  pains  to  prove  that  we  limit  the  age  of  the  horse 
too  narrowly  ;  and  the  breeding  of  the  mare  is  another  instance  of  the  same,  although  in  the  very  face 
of  well  known  facts.  It  is  common  to  consider  the  reproductive  system  of  the  mare  as  confined  to 
flAecn  or  sixteen  years}  when  many  instances  occur  of  mares  rearing  healthy  and  useful  progeny  at 
twenty-five  years  old.  After  the  old  Tartar  mare,  as  she  is  usually  called,  had  passed  her  twentieth 
season,  O'Kelly  cleared  jf30,000  by  her  produce.  Mr.  Pratt's  Squirt  raare  produced  seventeen  foals  in 
succession,  most  of  which  proved  valuable  racers. 

I  We  are  too  apt  to  take  a  confined  view  of  the  animal  economy,  and  to  consider  it  in  reference  onlv 
to  that  artificial  state  into  which  we  have  brought  the  domesticated  creatures,  rather  than  that  in  which 
nature  originally  placed  them.  Thus,  our  conskleration  of  the  horse  philosophically  directed,  will 
teach  us  to  rrgsird  him  as  living  uncontrolled,  and  surrounded  by  predaceous  animal*,  greedy  for  his 
blood  and  flesh,  which,  it  is  observed,  is  more  keenly  relished  by  them  than  any  other  animal  mass, 
from  mo«t  of  which  his  only  hope  of  escape  is  by  flight.  He  should  also  be  regarded  as  by  nature 
destined  to  rove  extensively  in  search  of  food ;  for  in  a  state  of  nature  where  these  animals  congregate, 
that  is,  where  thev  associate  in  herds,  the  scanty  provisions  raised  on  one  spot,  without  the  assistance  of 
agriculture,  would  not  long  sufllce  the  wants  of  a  numerous  asscroblv  of  wild  horses;  and  our  phy- 
siological examination  of  his  organs  should  be  directed  towards  a  capability  for  this  kind  of  life  ;  and 
we  should  not  draw  our  inferences  from  the  nurture  of  the  stable,  or  the  education  of  the  riding-house. 
Regarding  him  therefore  aright,  we  shall  find  the  structure  of  this  noble  animal  admirably  adapted  to 
his  economy:  the  young  colt,  as  soon  as  foaled,  appears  capable  of  making  considerable  exertions, 
and  is  possessed  of  great  speed  ;  by  which  he  can  accompany  his  mother  and  tlie  associated  herd,  either 
in  flying  from  their  enemies,  or  in  search  of  food  ;  and  ii  we  examine  him  attentivelv.  we  shall  Ar.d  hi« 
exterior  form,  as  well  as  his  internal  economy,  admirably  adapted  to  this :  his  body  Is  very  slender,  and 
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Fatal  ciradatian, — It  has  been  shewn  that  the  placenta  owns  a  maternal  and  a 
foetal  portion,  in  which  distinct  circulations  are  carried  on.     Into  the  latter  the 
umbilical  arteries,  first  anastomosing  very  freely  with  each  other,  then  terminate 
wholly  in  returning  veins.     In  the  maternal  portion,  on  the  contrary,  the  arteries 
are  fimiished  from  the  uterus,  and  terminate  in  an  exhcdent  orifice  and  a  return- 
ing vein.     This  exhalent  orifice  is  a  very  important  agent,  for  it  deposits  a  fluid 
of  a  chylous  quality,  which,  becoming  absorbed  into  the  vessels  of  the  foetus,  is  (he 
source  of  its  nutrition.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  blood  thus  received,  after 
having  circulated  through  the  foetal  body,  and  given  out  its  nutritive  principles, 
must  return  impure  and  venous,  through  the  umbilical  arteries ;  which  in  this 
case,  as  is  seei>,  carry  venous  blood,  as  tne  umbilical  veins  bear  blood  of  the  arte- 
terial  character ;  having  become  oxygenated  in  the  cells  of  the  maternal  portion 
of  the  placenta,  and  having  there  also  received  its  chyliferous  principles.     Thus, 
therefore,  the  placenta  forms  the  true  foetal  lungs ;  in  fact,  it  forms  also  the  true 
foetal  stomach ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  organ  that  possesses  the  specific 
power  of  the  aerating  and  chyliferous  organs  combined,  while  the  foetal  organs 
themselves  only  enjoy  the  life  fitted  to  their  evolution,  but  not  that  adapted  to 
their  specific  action*.  The  umbilical  vein,  it  was  just  now  stated,  carries  aiterial 
blood,  which  it  gains  fix)m  the  exhalent  orifices  of  the  uterine  portion  of  the  pla- 
centa, where  a  new  speciality  presents  itself:  for  having  gained  the  umbilicus,  it 
leaves  the  umbilical  arteries,  plunges  into  the  sinus  of  the  vena  porta?,  and  there 
deposits  its  whole  contents,  and  is  by  that  means  circulated  with  the  blood  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.     In  the  human,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  all  other  animals  that 
have  been  examined,  except  the  ass,  there  is  a  considerable  branch  of  the  umbi- 
lical vein,  which,  by  communicating  with  one  of  the  hepatic  venal  trunks,  appears 
designed  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  blood  from  taking  this  circuitous  route : 
this  forms  the  canalis  venosusf.     From  the  liver  the  sequme  blood  is  passed  into 
the  vena  cava,  and  from  thence  to  the  right  auricle ;  but  it  does  not  from  this 
whoUy  enter  the  right  ventricle,  as  in  the  adult  horse ;  but  a  part  of  it  escapes 
through  an  opening  in  the  septum  of  the  heart,  between  the  right  and  left  auri- 
cles, and  is  poured  into  the  left  auricle,  from  whence  it  is  prevented  fix>m  return- 
ing by  the  Eustachian  valve  :  this  opening,  called  X\\e  foramen  ovale,  closes  up  as 
soon  as  respiration  takes  place.     The  remaining  blood  is  suffered  to  proceeo,  as 
in  the  adult,  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  firom  thence  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
where  another  structural  impediment  to  the  pulmonic  passage  of  more  blood  than 
is  merely  necessary  for  support  presents  itself  by  a  lateral  trunk  of  communica- 
tion, called  ductus  arteriosus,  found  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta. 

eons^qaently  very  light,  and  his  iegs  are  remarkably  long,  by  whlrh  he  can  reach  his  food,  the  millc ; 
and  by  which  he  is  also  enabled  to  exert  very  considerable  speed  without  making  any  greater  exer- 
tions than  his  Juvenile  state  will  admit  of.  On  the  contrary,  in  animals  who  seek  the  safety  of  their 
young  by  hiding  them  in  holes  and  caverns,  where  it  is  necessary  for  their  preservation  that  they 
should  remain  quiet.  Nature  has  wisely  given  them  a  correspondent  form :  their  bodies  are  fat  and  un- 
wieldy, that  thus  thev  may  have  a  constant  disposition  to  rest  and  sleep ;  and  which  is  further  brought 
about  by  their  being  blind.  Their  legs  also  are  short,  so  that  everv  impediment  is  placed  as  a  bar  tu 
their  roving  till  they  possess  something  like  the  parent  strength  ana  the  parent  intelligence  :  but  the 
internal  economy  of  tne  foal  is  such,  that  he  has  no  need  of  much  sleep  to  quicken  digestion  ;  for.  In 
him,  the  process  of  solution  is  not  carried  on  in  the  stomach  wholly,  but  in  the  intestines  likewise: 
therefore  he  can  be  always  alert  and  on  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise.  In  the  stately  herds  of  horned 
cattle  likewise,  though  tne  calf  can  make  considerable  exertions  at  birth,  yet  there  is  not  that  studied 
attention  to  its  speed,  and  the  safety  of  the  offspring  consists  in  the  means  of  defence  given  to  the 
parent  by  its  formidable  horns ;  and,  consequently,  to  them  Nature  has  given  a  greater  degree  of  fero- 
city when  tliey  have  young,  that  they  mav  make  use  of  these  means;  but,  in  the  mare,  who  has  them 
not,  she  is  tttimulated  to  trust  more  to  dight  than  resistance.  Therefore,  that  the  evolution  of  the 
parts  of  the  colt  at  birth  might  be  such  as  to  a<1mit  of  these  necessary  exertions,  we  find  a  considerable 
peculiarity  in  the  gestation' of  his  mother;  for,  by  the  very  extensive  attachment  of  the  placenta  to 
the  whole  surface  of  the  uterus  and  its  cornua,  the  blood  roust  be  much  more  oxygenated  ;  there  must 
be  likewifie  a  much  greater  quantity  of  chylous  nutriment,  and  hence  the  organs' of  necessity  are  more 
completely  evolved  at  birth,  and  fitted  to  greater  exertions.  By  this  means  It  is  that  his  pelvis  It 
completely  ossified  when  foaled,  and  many  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  boites  likewise,  which,  in  the 
hniuan  infant,  remain  cartilaginous  for  many  months  afterwards ;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  very  extensive  attachment  we  have  pointed  out  is  permitted  in  the  uterui  of 

the  mare. 

*  As  the  blood  of  the  fcetus  draws  its  oxygen  from  the  placenta,  so  it  must  be  evident,  according  to 
the  modern  doctrines,  that  the  vital  heat  of  the  foetus  is  derived  from  this  source  :  but  as  the  oxygena- 
tion of  the  foetal  blood  is  probably  not  so  complete  as  that  of  the  adult,  so  the  heat  evolved  is  less, 
which  Is  compensated  b^'  b«*ing  surrounded  by  a  high  and  uniform  temperature. 

\  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  early  French  veterinary  anatomists,  as  Vitet,  Lafosse,  and 
t\-en  Bourgelat,  one  and  all  describe  a  canalis  venosus  in  the  fvetal  horse. 
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The  small  portion  of  pulmonic  blood  in  returned  by  the  usual  manner  into  the 
left  auricle,  where,  uniting  Mrith  that  which  had  escaped  from  the  right  through 
the  foramen,  both  entering  the  left  ventricle,  pass  into  the  aorta,  and,  being  joined 
with  that  also  received  bv  the  durhu  arteriostu,  the  whole  becomes  distributed 
over  the  body  in  the  usual  manner*.  The  umbilical  arteries  of  the  foetal  colt  are 
Tefv  considerable  vessels,  derived  from  what  are  called  bv  Girard  the  bulbous 
trunks,  which  themselves  spring  from  the  internal  iliacs,  immediately  after  their 
origin :  in  their  passage,  each  towards  its  appropriate  side  of  the  bladder,  thej 
approximate  and  join  the  urachus,  proceeding  together  as  a  part  of  the  umbiliciil 
cord. 

Descent  of  the  testicles. — It  is  necessary,  before  I  describe  this  interesting  pro- 
cess in  the  foetal  economy,  that  1  say  something  of  the  construction  of  the  track 
by  which  these  organs  reach  the  scrotum.  The  abdominal  ring  (or  as  it  might 
be  called  rings,  for  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  outer  and  an  inner)  is  not  only  a 
prominent  feature  in  this,  but  an  important  one  also  in  some  morbid  pbeoomenm 

*  Tb«  *\  erialitip*  abnve  Ir.ntrd  nt  nataral!y  eirite  «nm«  inquirTa«  to  their  dHrrminate  parpo^r  :  the 
intention  of  the  extensive  iilmrentation  io  tl»e  utrrus  of  the  tnare  ha«  been  alieady  ob«errr<l  on;  and  a* 
regard*  the  want  of  a  rauali*  ven<i«u«.  «o  ronimon  in  man  and  other  aiiiin  lU,  it  ha*  been  already  >h«wa 
that  in  the  foetu*.  or  anhorn  colt,  the  rland«  and  other  orcan^  hare  on  v  the  function  of  aecrflion  Io 
perform,  but  are  not  employed  on  noy  tperific  amnn  :  thu«  the  blool  fuini«hed  to  them  is  snfllrieiit 
foi  their  <i>triirtuial  •upi  o.t  <»nly  :  for  weie  tiie  livrr  U>  -enete  bilr,  and  the  kidi>ey4  mine,  and  mi  with 
the  oihT  ffland^.the  ile-truction  of  the  fiftu-*  niii*t  be  in^rituble  ;  we.  therefore,  presume  that  Nature 
ha«  introduced  a  rnntrivance  piirrio«ely  to  reiwler  th^  b)»oil  leu*  i>ure.  that  the  tprrifie  nrtien  of  tbr 
OTtfan*  iii:«ht  te  prevented.  Wt  may  fuilher  remark  tint.  a«  the  maternal  placenta  only  ririfie*  the 
fielal  hli»o.-l  in  ^  *ecor»«lary  m;«nner.  that  i-,  after  it  m'i*t  hire  ifircn  out  some  of  it*  oxvfen,  »o  it  la 
evident  the  hl«M»d  of  the  umhiliral  vein*,  when  fir^t  received.  l»  but  in  a  compaiative  *tate  of  pi-rity ; 
that  a«  it  pa-i'^ei»  touard*  the  heart  in  mo<*t  ni^inmilia.  except  the  hi>r<e,  it  mixes*  part  of  its  blood  wtth 
that  drcuiatinf  throni^h  the  liver,  hj  whl-h  it  mu«t  l»e  ren<1eted  •till  more  inipurn :  and  here  we  ean 
hnt  admire  the  j^eculia^^  wi*doni  divplaved  ;  for  at  the  liver  i%  the  only  rland  that  secretes  from  venAQt 
h!oi>d.  tb'it  its  fve'-ifir  action  might  not  lie  e:nployed  at  tiii«  time,  it  i*  «o  anan^ird  that,  in  the  horse,  it 
shnll  receive  purer  blo<Mi  than  any  other  orcao.  Neither  i»  it  t<»  be  wondere«l  at  that  there  «hoQld  be 
soii.f  ci4rlou<»  fpeciaillv  iuthi"  in-tarice.  -eeinr  th-»t.  a«  the  i>!af  enta  in  the  mare  is  connected  with  tlie 
whole  surface  of  the  uterus,  there  mu»t  consequently  be  a  very  freat  absorption  of  oxyiren  from  this 
extensive  attachment.  Nor  does  thio  at  all  tend  to  destroy  our  former  argument,  that  this  speciality 
was  pnrposely  designed  to  favour  the  takiur  up  an  extra  quantity  itf  nHtrttioiit  priNCtf /«•«  by  the 
fcetal  foaJ  ;  for  it  ha«  been  already  stated,  that  the>^e  are  nf  t^\o  kind*,  the  aeratinff  and  ehyliferoaa; 
the  former  of  which  only  i«  heie  /r#*  nrertanry  ;  the  latter  i«  purponely  intended  for  the  evolution  of 
the  par  to,  and  i«  con!>equently  m  fufi  rrquitilion.  A<  the  Iun|t«  also  are  ke|.t  dimply  in  a  state  of 
rapacity,  Uie  ductus  arteriosus  mu^^t  be  considered  a«  an  intended  «top  to  the  pas<ta|re  of  the  blood 
through  them,  they  having  as  yet  no  aerating  office:  the  MoimI,  therefore,  p4s«>es  at  once  from  tlM 
right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

Foramen  ovale— \i  lemaini  to  remark,  that  the  existence  of  this  communication  (which  In  two 
subject)!  that  I  examined  appeared  sufficiently  di«tinct)  ha«  lieeu  taught  thn>ii)thout  the  continental 
srhool*,  {•*  also  depicted  in  the  work<*  of  their  gre'ite»>t  veteiinary  anatomist*,  and  which,  if  I  greatlf 
■(•take  not,  wa*  long,  if  it  be  not  now  aUo,  demonstrated  at  our  own  Veteiinary  College,  is  alto- 
gether denied  anj  existence  by  Mr.  Vine4,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  tcteiinary  world  has  maoy  obli- 
{rations,  and  who»e  dissections  and  experiments  entitle  his  ob^erTations  to  every  attention.  I,  there- 
iore,  give  room  to  the  substance  of  his  account  of  the  fu'tal  riiculatiun  ;  as^uiing  him,  that  the  c^rror 
of  ito  existence,  if  it  be  one,  was  not  neretaarity  '  derived /rf>m  humnn  anutott>jf,'  seeing  it  it  de- 
scribed by  «uch  numerous  veterinary  author .tien :  nor  was  it  even  probably  so  derived,  as  may  be 
Judged  from  the  general  tenour  of  the  page  in  which  it  appear*,  and  the  very  subject  where  it  is  em- 
bodied, which  are  all  replete  with  parallels  drawn  l»etween  the  human  and  brute  t>r«ans.  My  limita 
will  not  allow  of  my  transcribing  more  proofs  of  the  former,  numerous  as  they  are  ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
content  m)»elf  with  the  following,  from  the  3d  edition  of  tiirard's  Jnatomie  lyterinaire,  poblishea 
In  the  year  1831,  with  the  corrections  of  its  celebiated  author.  'La  colonoe  i*anguine  de  la  vein — 
eare  posterieur  airive  en  majeure  paitie,  dan*  I  oreillette  icauche,  d  la  faveur  de  iouverture  ovale 
duaepfumauriculairt  ;  de  ce  reservoir,  elle  parvient  dans  le  veiitricule  xauche,  et  de  la  daot  le  ti one 
primitive  de  Taiute.'  From  tbi«  it  may  be  judged,  that,  if  I  have  erre<l  in  my  description,  it  has,  at 
least,  been  in  good  company.  I  will  now  extract  not  as  much  as  I  winh,  hut  as  much  as  my  liniiti 
will  allow,  from  Mr.  Vines'  re*eaiche8  into  the  f<(rtal  circulation,  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet,  and 
which  ii  so  replete  with  inteiect  and  somewhat  new  views  of  the  foetal  dependencies,  a«  to  be  worthy 
the  full  attention  of  the  veterinarian.  '  liitheito,'  say*  Mr.  V..  'the  foramtn  ovale,  in  the  fu>tai 
heait  of  the  horse  and  ass,  like  that  of  tlie  human  subject,  has  been  <iescribed  as  being  formed  by  an 
opening  through  the  partition  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart;  and  that  a  valve  is  so 
Constructed  and  situated,  that  it  allows  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  riahl  to  the  left  auricle,  but  not 
from  the  left  to  the  right.  Now,  in  the  fwtal  heart  of  the  horse,  ass,  and  Iikewi*e  that  of  the  calf,  we 
certainly  And  something  of  this  kind  of  appearance ;  but  it  i*  only  when  examined  previ'^us  to  its  being 
injected  ;  and  If  the  auiicles  and  ventricles  be  injected  through  the  medium  of  the  posterior  cava  (the 
vena  cava  ascendens  in  the  human  subject)  and  the  connexion  between  the  auricles,  then  completely  di- 
vided, no  foramen  ovale,  or  0|>ening  of  any  kind,  is  to  be  seen  ^  and  if  the  po<«terior  cava  be  examined 
close  to  the  auricles,  it  will  Ite  found  to  open  into  the  left  as  well  as  into  the  right  auricle,  thereby 
I  hewing  that  the  blood,  which  is  brought  from  the  placenta  and  pO!<terior  part*  of  the  body,  enters 
partly  into  the  left  and  part>y  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart;  and  consequently  the  blood  of  the 

Elaeeiita,  which  entem  tlie  leftauiicle.  unites  with  the  venous  Mood  that  iswetuined  from  the  lungs 
y  the  pulmonary  vein*,  and,  by  thus  uniting,  becomes  of  the  arterial  character  .  it  then  enters  the  left 
vent)  icie  and  aoita  nl  the  heart. 
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particularly  io  hernia.  The  fleshy  walls  of  the  abdomen  arc  formed  of  four  pairs 
of  large  muscles,  whose  central  line  of  union  forms  the  linea  alba,  which  is  seen 
perforated  by  the  umbilicus  or  navel.  The  obliquus  abdominis  extemus  (costo 
abdominal,  G  )  is  the  most  external  of  these,  and  adses  bv  ten  or  twelve  neshy 
portions,  from  so  many  of  the  posterior  ribs,  as  well  as  from  tlie  spine  of  the  ileum. 
From  these  origins  its  fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  whole  extent  of  the  linea  alba ;  and  from  it  two  important 
aponeurotic  expansions  leave  the  ileum,  one  of  which,  of  little  strength,  stretches 
unattached  to  the  pubis,  and  is  called  Potiparfs  ligament*.  The  other,  which  is 
stronger  and  more  decidedly  tendinous,  proceeds  rather  in  advance  of  this,  but 
imattached  also,  to  be  finally  blended  with  the  dense  fascia  within  the  thigh.  These 
nnaitached  portions  consequently  offer  an  abdominal  outlet,  and  give  passage  to 
the  spermatic  cord  in  horses  and  the  round  ligaments  in  mares :  it  is  thus  that 
the  true  abdominal  ring  is  formed.  That  part  called  the  inner  ring,  or  inner  por- 
tion of  this  outlet,  is  gained  from  the  intersections  of  the  obliquus  abdominis  in- 
temus  (ilio-abdomiiud,  G.)  and  of  the  transversalis  abdominis  (lombo-abdominal, 
G.),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  formed  immediately  within  the  expansion  of 
fascia  named  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  transversalisf. 

The  foetal  situation  of  the  testicles  is  immediately  behind  the  kidneys^,  from 
whence  they  eventually  make  their  way  into  the  scrotum ;  but  by  what  means 
the  transit  was  made  was^  merely  conjectural,  until  Mr.  Hunter's  discoveries 
cleared  up  the  difficulty.  He  found  that,  when  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  they  were  enveloped  by  a  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum,  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  other  viscera ;  and  were  each  of  them  likewise  attached  to  a 
ligamentous  substance  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  whose  base,  or  broad  part,  adhered 
to  the  testicle,  while  its  other  portion  was  continued  through  the  abdominal  rings, 
to  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  This  ligament,  which  he  termed 
gubemactdum  testis,  attains  its  full  growth  before  birth ;  af\er  which  period,  it 
begins  to  contract  and  shorten  itself;  but,  as  it  cannot  draw  the  scrotum  within 
the  rings,  nor  free  itself  from  the  testicle,  it  therefore  draws  the  testis  itself  from 
its  situation  under  the  psoae  muscles,  surrounded  by  its  peritoneal  covering,  which 
forms  its  tunica  albuginca.  (See  i,  plate  4.)  This  progress  is  carried  on  gradu- 
ally ;  and  when  the  testicles  by  this  contraction  have  been  drawn  to  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  it  is  evident  they  must  there  meet  with  some  obstruction ;  for  the 
peritoneum  surrounding  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  as  we  have  described,  only 
permits  the  passage  of  this  ligament  by  a  minute  opening;  consequently,  in  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure,  it  must  either  open  farther,  or  the  peritoneum  itself  must  be 
forced  down  :  it  appears  that  it  does  the  latter ;  and  that  the  testicles,  before  in- 
vested by  the  peritoneal  covering  they  had  in  the  abdomen,  from  their  tunica  al- 
buginea,  now  force  along  with  them  the  fold  or  portion  opposed  to  the  ring ;  in 
doing  so,  it  is,  however,  not  as  a  close  investment,  but  as  a  simple  bag-like  pro- 
trusion forming  a  vaginal  coat  to  each  (see  h  in  the  same  plate)  ;  and  is  finally 
carried  into  the  scrotum  with  the  testicles  by  the  complete  contraction  of  the 
gubemaculum  testis,  which  now  being  no  longer  wanted,  becomes  wholly  ab- 
sorbed. It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  by  this  means  an  open  comnunication  is 
formed  with  the  scrotal  cavity,  and  which  always  remains  so ;  the  horizontal  situ- 

•  Tn  the  humnn  thisi  nnattarlied  tendinous  edge  leaves  k  more  complete  opening  than  In  the  hor«e, 
and  than  with  the  crural  ve««i»eli*  it  <«ometime!t  permits,  with  u»,  wome  other  or  the  abdominal  contents 
alto,  which  prnirusinn  U  then  called  crural  hemia. 

f  Mr.  Percivall  ob^eites,  'the  cavitv  of  the  abdomen  in  closed  directly  behind  the  abdominal  ling 
bt  the  internuHobliquu*  and  Iransversali*  :  nn<ier  the  crewrentic  borders  of  which  the  fipermatic  cord  is 
taking  its  course  along  the  inguinal  canal,  and  entering  the  cavity  by  an  opening  at  the  npper  part  of 
R,  called  the  in/^rno/ abdominal  ring.  This  aperture,  let  it  be  remarked,  1«  not  placed  opposite  to 
the  external  ring,  but  at  the  «T»ace  of  three  inches  from  it  outwardly,  and  somewhat  anteriorly  to  it ;  no 
intestine  therefore  can  piotrude  directly  through  the  external  ring  (at  least  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
Instance  of  it) ;  but  inguinal  liernin  in  the  horse  are  all  oblique,  i.  e.,  they  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  at 
the  internal  ring,  and  proceed  with  the  spermatic  cord  down  the  inguinal  canal,  thmugh  the  external 
ting,  into  the  scrotum.' 

I  It  haM  been  slatod  that  thi»  early  placing  of  the  testicles  within  the  abdomen  is  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  their  secretorv  purpose  ;  but  which  must  be  erroneous,  fot  many  animals  are  true  te$ticondi, 
of  which  the  elephant  (sa  quadrupedal  in«tance,  and  birds  are  universally  so. 
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atioD  of  the  trunk  of  the  hone  preventing  any  common  protrosioo  of  the  abdo- 
minal contents  through  the  ring*. 

At  what  thne  do  the  testicles  first  appear  in  the  coli  f — As  fiur  as  my  own  expe- 
rience goes,  there  are  great  anomalies  in  the  scrotal  lodgement  of  the  testicles. 
1  perfectly  agree  with  Sir.  Percivall,  that  they  are  seldom^  if  ever,  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum  until  eleven  or  twelve  months  have  expired ;  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that  high-breeding,  and  particulariy  high-feeding,  will  hasten  the  de- 
scent five  or  six  weeks,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  produces  other  marks  of  eariy 
development.  But  it  is,  1  believe,  equally  certain  that  they  do  make  a  partial 
appearance  m  the  upper  fwrtions  of  the  scrotal  bag  within  a  few  days  after  foaling, 
and  in  some  cases  the  animal  is  even  foaled  with  them  already  theref.  We  may 
reconcile  the  varying  accounts  of  this  descent  by  a  circumstance  frequently  over- 
looked, which  is,  that  hax-ing  before  or  soon  aflcr  birth  protruded  themscdves 
thruush  the  rings,  as  though  they  intended  merely  to  make  their  appearance  and 
estabhsh  their  claim  to  scrotal  tenure,  they  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  by  the 
accretion  and  strengthening  of  the  cremaster  inuscleH,  are  again  drawn  up,  some- 
times only  to  the  edge  of  the  ring,  but  more  often  to  lodge  themttelvcs  between 
the  inner  and  outer  rings^,  where  they  remain  three  or  four  months. 

The  effect  which  the  presence  of  the  testicles  has  on  the  masndine  character  is, 
evidently,  in  due  order,  a  portion  of  our  present  physiological  inciuiry  :  thoae 
alterations  which  take  place  by  their  removal,  and  the  methods  pursued  for  the 
purpose,  will  appear  with  our  surgical  detail.  The  permanent  descent  of  the 
testicles  has  a  great  effect  on  the  exterior  form  ;  it  has  a  correspondent  one  also 
on  the  character :  it  is,  however,  principally  in  reference  to  the  latter  that  we 
castrate ;  and  as  we  incline  to  regubite  the  form  between  the  masculine  or  the 
feminine  character,. so  we  castrate  early  or  late.    (See  Castration.) 

Puberty  in  both  sexes  is  not  delayed  until  the  full  maturity  and  expansion  of 
the  system,  but  in  both  horses  and  mares  it  takes  place,  if  they  have  been  well  fed 
and  housed,  as  early  as  the  second  year,  and  both  have  been  known  to  procreate 
at  that  period ;  but  in  both  the  practice  is  irrational  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the 
animals :  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  mare,  like  the  human  female,  has  a  more 
earlv  puberty  than  the  horse,  which  could  not  be  expected  in  an  animal  whose 
perfection  is  altogether  so  rapid.  After  that  peiiod,  the  change  of  the  tempora- 
neous  for  the  i)ermanent  set  of  teeth  occurs ;  and  all  those  characters  commence 
in  the  male  which  are  to  distinguish  him  from  the  female.  His  form  expands 
into  rotundity  and  gracefulness ;  his  action  becomes  lofly,  his  crest  elevated  and 
thick ;  his  hair,  from  being  crisp  and  woolly,  is  seen  sleek  and  smooth ;  while  that 
of  the  mane  and  tail  grows  singularly  long  and  flowing ;  and  the  feet,  before  round 
and  flat,  now  rise  in  height  and  strength  of  horn,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated cone.  The  voice  also  becomes  singularly  sonorous ;  and  if  he  remain  un- 
cut, he  emits  a  pungent  odour,  and  an  excess  of  cutaneous  secretion. 

The  adult  period  m  both  sexes  may  be  considered  as  the  Hflh  year,  when  the 
height  of  the  animal  is  complete ;  and  it  is  between  the  fourth' and  fiflh  year 
that  the  colt  and  fiUtf  are  translated  into  horse  and  mare  in  the  breeders*  vocm- 
bulary. 

Tempemment  is  not  confined  to  man,  but  ia  extended  to  all  oar  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  to  none  more  than  the  horse.  It  consists  in  a  \ital  causation,  whose 
effects  we  recognise,  but  of  whose  spring  and  action  we  are  totally  ignorant.   We 

•  In  man  it  it  otherwise ;  for  after  the  testes  hare  passed  the  abdominal  rings,  a  complete  union  takM 

glace  between  the  vaginal  coat  and  its  cord,  and  thus  effectually  closes  un  any  abdominal  comrannica- 
l«n,  and  of  course  prevents  any  descent  of  in»terstKial  fluid,  and  intestinal  protrusion ;  but  which  wtth- 
out  such  provision  would  be  unavoidable*  as  we  know  by  what  occurs  when  from  malformation  this 
opening  remains  unclosed ;  when  it  usually  follows  that  some  of  the  abdominal  contents  present  them- 
Mtlves  within  the  scrotum,  and  form  hernia  congenita ;  as  a  similar  effect  resulting  afterwards  from 
violence  U  called  terotai  hernia. 

f  GIrard,  notwithstanding,  says,  '  Les  testicules  sont  logfcs  dans  Tahdoroen,  autour  de  I'anneau 
iupublen,  qui'ls  ne  fraoehissent  que  six  4  sept  mois  apr^s  la  naissance  ;  4  cette  ^poque.  ils  descenderit 
peu  4  pen,  dilatent  les  bourses  et  prennent  insensiblement  la  fermeti  qui  leur  est  propre.' 

X  I  have  said  many  anomaliei  attend  this  transit :  sometimes  they  never  appear  in  the  scrotum ;  and 
such  horses,  though  'riggieh,'  seldom  proereate.  Occasionally  one  remains  within  the  abdominal  ca- 
vity ;  and  sometimes  one  or  both,  after  their  removal  from  the  scrotum,  are  never  able  again  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tendinous  fold  of  the  outer  ring,  but  remain  there  through  life. 
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possess  two  horses,  probably  by  the  same  parents,  which  exhibit,  to  all  appearance, 
an  exact  similitude  in  organization ;  J[)ut  one  shall  nevertheless  prove  infinitely 
more  hardy  and  durable  that  the  other :  the  immediate  exertioru,  in  point  of  mus- 
cular force,  shall  even  be  the  same,  but  their  duration  very  different :  one  will 
travel  sixty  miles  per  day  with  ease,  the  other  will  be  fatigued  by  a  journey  of 
thirty.  One  shall  be  sluggish  and  dull,  the  other  fiery  and  irascible,  and  shall 
possess  organs  ever  ready  to  run  into  a  disordered  state ;  and  although  these  two 
animals  may  have  been  reared  and  domesticated  exactly  aUke,  yet  their  several 
degrees  of  capability  of  bearing  exposure,  and  privations,  and  resistance  to  disease, 
shall  be  in  the  opposite  extremes.-  One  coughs  on  every  slight  occasion ;  the 
other  never  coughs,  but  perhaps  his  heels  swell  on  every  exposure.  Senility  over- 
takes one  at  fifteen,  the  other  frolics  and  gambols  a  Nestor  of  thirty.  Such  is 
temperament :  but  are  we  to  look  for  its  cause  or  essence  in  matter  or  spirit ;  or, 
in  other  words,  in  organization  or  susceptibilities  ? 


SECT.  XVII. 

THE   STRUCTURAL   AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DISPLAY    OF  THE 

EXTREMITIES. 

Of  the  Antet'ior  Extremity. 

MUSCLES   OF   THE   SHOULDEB. 

Trapezius*  arises  posteriori v  from  several  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  blends  with  the  panniculus  camosus,  and  latissimus  dorsi; 
anteriorly  it  arises  from  the  ligamentum  colli,  or  cervical  ligament,  and  then  runs 
down  in  an  angular  form  to  be  inserted  tendinous  into  the  prominent  part  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  (»Z.  6,^.  1,  a).  This  muscle  is  very  useful  in  drawing  the 
scapula  upwards  and  backwards ;  and,  therefore,  must  be  a  powerful  assistant  in 
progression. 

Rhomboideus  major  vel  hrevis, — This  muscle  arises,  and  continues  fleshy,  from 
the  3d,  4th,  dth,  and  6th  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  internal  surface  of  the  cartilage,  at  the  base  of  the  scapula,  through  its 
whole  extent  (/,^.  2,  pi.  6). — Dorso-subscapularis,  Gir.  It  draws  the  shoulder 
upwards,  and  attaches  it  to  the  chest. 

Rhomboideus  minor  vel  hngus  arises  under  the  cervical  ligament,  to  which  it  is 
attached  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
cartilage  at  the  base  of  the  scapula,  rather  internally :  it  is  very  intimately  blended 
with  the  former. — Cervico-subscapularis,  Gir.  (q^fig*  1,  and  o^Jig.  2,  pi,  6.)  It 
has  been  called  levator  scapuli,  as,  when  the  neck  is  fixed,  it  must  tend  to  elevate 
and  draw  the  superior  part  of  the  scapularv  base  forward. — Pectoralis  mtnor 
{stemo-scaptdaire,  Gir.),  is  a  long  fleshy  muscle  immediately  in  front  of  the  sca- 
pula, arising  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  sternum,  under  the  origin  of  the  pectora- 
lis  magnus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  superior  part  of  the  scapula  Qt^Jig.  1, 
P^fig'  2,  pi,  6),  by  which  it  acts  as  a  scapulary  depressor. 

Serratus  magnus, — This  immense  plane  of  muscular  fibre  extends  over  much  of 
the  surface  of  the  ribs  anteriorly,  occupying  the  whole  re^on  of  the  scapula,  to 
almost  the  whole  inner  surface  of  whicn  it  is  attached.  It  forms  almost  a  seg- 
mental origin  by  firm  digitated  clasps  from  all  the  true  ribs  which  intermix  with 
the  intercostals,  probably  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  is  stretched  forward  into 
the  neck,  much  of  the  bulk  of  the  lower  part  of  which  is  formed  by  it,  and  where 
its  great  volume  purposely  intended  it  to  make  a  fixed  point  in  its  action  on  the 
motions  of  the  shoulder :  this  cervical  origin  extends  upwards  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  or  five  last  cervical  vertebrae  in  a  voluminouB  mi^  also. 

*  This  deM-ription.  however,  formn,  according  to  Oirard.  only  tb«  posterior  portioo  of  thli  rauacle, 
under  the  name  of  riorto-aeromi»li»,  but  it  best  ayrcet  with  the  op«nit)on  of  dlsMctton  uhI  anatowl- 

cal  dlsplav. 
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The  united  portions  then  direct  the  courne  of  their  fibres,  iiitcmiixcd  with  tendi- 
nous and  aponeurotic  also,  to  be  inserted  into  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  inter- 
nal scapular  surface.  The  ostensible  use  ot  the  serratus  is  that  of  forming  vi  fleshy 
joint  to  the  fore  extremity,  it  being  known  that  no  bony  connexion  subsists  between 
it  and  the  trunk*. 

MUSCLES    OF    THE    HUMERUS,    OR    ARM. 

Antea  spinatwt  fossce  occupies  the  whole  antea  spinatus  fossa  of  the  scapula ; 
as  it  proceeds  it  becomes  thicker,  and  towards  its  insertion  it  bifurcates  into  two 
portions  (admitting  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  cubiti  between  them),  whose  tendons 
are  inserted  into  the  two  anterior  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  (/^  fi^.  1,  pi.  6)  : 
it  powerfully  extends  the  arm,  and  carries  it  forward.  (Snper-acroimo'triKhite' 
reusy  Gir.) — Postea  spinatus  fossa  major  fills  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
fossa :  arising  thin,  but  beconn'ng  thicker,  it  is  inserted  first  and  principally  into 
the  lateral  external  and  superior  head  of  the  humerus,  by  which  it  can  draw  the 
arm-bone  outward  and  upward:  it  next  sends  off  a  fleshy  slip  from  the  humeral 
ridge  into  the  capsular  ligament,  to  prevent  it  from  being  pinched  in  action  (c, 
flg,  \y  pi.  6).  {Suh'ttcromio-trochitereuSy  Gir.  Teres  miiuyr^  Per.) — Postea  spinatus 
minor  is  a  small  muscle  immediately  under  and  behind  the  former,  arising  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  scapula,  near  where  the  spine  ends,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  small  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.     In  its  action  it  assists  the  former  (^, 

Latissimus  dorsi  is  a  large  thin  muscle  arising  by  aponeurosis,  from  all  the 
dorsal  muscles  almost  to  the  ilium,  and  from  the  sjiinous  processes  of  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  vertebra? :  becoming  muscular,  it  is  continued  over  the  ribs,  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  panniculus  camosus,  as  well  as  with  the  trapezius.  It 
then  contracts,  and  being  continued  downwards  under  the  scapula,  it  is  inserted 
into  the  internal  superior  tuberosity  of  the  hunjcrus,  cither  connected  with  or 
giving  a  tendinous  expansion  to  unite  with  the  fascia  of  the  nuiscles  of  the  radius. 
It  draws  the  humerus  obliquely  backwards,  and  assists  the  trapezius  in  elevating 
the  scapula  {g^fig.  2,/?/.  6.) — {Dorso-humeralis^  Gir.) 

Levator  humeri  is  an  extensively  spread  muscle,  of  equally  complicated  origin, 
insertion,  and  action :  it  appears  common  to  the  head,  neck,  and  arm  ;  and  is,  I 
believe,  found  only  in  quadrupeds.  It  may  be  described  as  arising  from  the  tu- 
bercle of  the  occipital  bone,  from  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra?,  and  the  spinous  of  the  next 
three;  it  then  becomes  attached  to  the  cervical  ligament,  as  seen  at  r,  r,  flg.  1, 
pi,  6,  connects  itself  very  intimately  with  the  fascia  of  the  scapular  region,  and 
inserts  its  immediate  tendinous  portion  into  a  ridge  on  the  body  of  the  humerus, 
from  whence  an  aponeurotic  expansion  connects  it  strongly  with  the  fore-arm 
also  {ptflg.  !,/>/.  6.)t — (Mastoido-hmneraly  Gir.) 

•  Of  thf  importance  of  thiimatcle  liUle  need  be  inwi^ted  on  here,  it  being  evidently  the  gr»nd  orgmi 
for  tuMaining  the  body  between  two  pillHrt,  in  such  a  ii.auiier  ao  to  be  liberated  from  bony  connexion  ; 
by  which  ftu^pension  tlie  machine  is  freed  from  roncn*»ion,  enjoys  va«>t  liberty  of  locomotion,  and  yet 
ii  Innured  from  dixlocation  by  the  moot  violent  effort*!,  shoulder-slip  exirtini;  only  in  the  imagination 
of  the  sapient  farrier  of  the  old  itchool,  and  many  grooms  of  the  modern.  (See  Eslerior  Conforma- 
tion, and  aloo  MechaniMm  of  the  Skeleton.)  But  the  gerratut  has  other  offices  to  perform  ;  it  is  an 
Important  aid  in  progression,  and  greatly  assists  inspiration,  and  that  when  it  is  most  wanted,  which 
is,  when  the  proper  respiratory  muscles  aie  suffering  under  continuous  inflammation  from  their  con- 
nexion with  an  inflamea  pleura;  at  such  time  they  call  in  this  moving  power  to  act  on  the  c1  etit  in- 
•tead,  which  it  can  effectually  do  when  the  body  is  at  reftt,  by  changing  the  point  of  action  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  To  aiu  this  operation  the  fore  legs  are  set  wide 
mpart,  that  the  fixed  points,  removed  more  distant  from  each  other,  may  act  more  advantageously  in 
elevating  the  ribs.  Thus  the  pneumonic  horse  stands  night  and  day,  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the 
■errati,  and  usually  he  is  found  with  his  fore  legs  apart:  thus  also  the  *  blown'  horse,  ridden  to  a 
•UiDd-stlll,  drops  his  head,  throws  wide  his  fore  legs,  and  expands  his  exhausted  lungs  by  the  aid  of 
thete  muscles.  It  should  have  been  stated  in  the  bodv  of  the  account,  that,  by  a  partial  chan^te  of 
the  centre  of  action,  the  scapulie  can  be  moved  upward,  downward,  forward,  and  backward  by  these 
muscles.  Gir ard  describes  them  as  three  distinct  pairs — coito-tubtcapularet,  dortu-coMtalcg,  and 
iumbo-coitalei. 

f  Hardly  any  two  authors  agree  in  their  characters  of  this  muscle.  Stubbs  calls  it  latiatimui  colli. 
La  Fosv  and  Bourgelat  connect  it  with  the  cutaneous  muscle,  or  rather  consider  the  origin  from  the 
cervical  ligament,  seen  to  hang  down  in  Jiff.  1,  pi.  6,  as  adistinrt  part.  In  whatever  way  it  is  viewed. 
n  it  an  important  agent  in  the  motions  both  of  the  head  and  fore  extremity,  varying  its  action  according 
M  the  head  or  the  arm  become  the  fixed  points  :  and  thence  it  is  under  these  views  that  it  received  its 
iiaine  of  common  mutele  by  Bourgelat.  &c.,  and  its  divisions  by  Girard. 
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SHbteapudaris, — It  fills  up  all  the  subscapulary  hollow  not  occupied  by  the  ser- 
ratus  aoa  rhomboid  muscles,  and  the  site  of  the  antca  spinatus  (h,Jig.  2,  pL  6). 
It  is  inserted  into  the  inner  bead  of  the  os  humeri,  to  depress  the  scapula ; 
sliffhtlj  adducting^  and  rotating  the  humerus,  as  well  also  strengthening  the  articu- 
lation, and  preventing  the  capsular  ligament  from  being  pinched  (a^fig  2,  pL  6). 
— Adductor  humeri  is  a  muscle  arising  from  the  posterior  and  supenor  edge  of 
the  scapula,  attached  to  the  former,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit  a  particular 
name,  and  is  inserted  internally  into  the  humerus  someway  below  its  head  (n^fig* 
^iPi'  6).  It  depresses  the  shoulder,  rotates  the  humerus,  and  draws  it  backwards. 
(SubscapuUi'humeraUs^  Gir.,  Teres  major^  Per.) — Flexor  brachialis  anttcus  arises 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  scapula  near  the  articulation,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
humerus  at  its  upper  and  outer  part,  so  as  to  flex  and  rotate  it  in  action. — Pecto* 
ralis  magnus  arises  from  the  posterior  half  of  the  sternum,  and  from  the  cartilages 
of  the  six  last  true  ribs ;  is  connected  with  the  panniculus  carnosus,  and  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  obliquus;  and  is  inserted  into  the  bead  of  the  humerus  inter* 
Daily,  and  slightly  into  the  outer  and  anteuor  part  of  the  apex  of  the  scapula.  It 
draws  the  humerus  downwards  and  backwards.  It  appears  as  cut  off  in  the 
plate,  but  its  insertion  is  marked  by  the  letter  g,  pi,  6. — {Stemo-trochinus^  Gir.) 

Pectaralis  traiusversus  is  divided  into  two  portions,  which  arise  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  sternum,  and  are  continued  over  the  humerus ;  one,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  that  bone,  and  the  other,  into  the  fascia  of  the 
arm:  both  must  powerfully  adduct  the  arm*.  It  is  removed  in^^.  2,  pL  6,  but 
its  insertion  is  likewise  marked  {vid.  r).  Coraco-hunieralis^  Gir.  and  rer. — Co" 
racO'hrachialU  arises  from  the  slight  process  in  the  human  called  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula,  and  is  inserted  into  the  humerus,  towards  the  lower  head 
anteriorly  (ji^Jig.  ^t  pi-  6).  It  draws  the  arm-bone  upwards  and  inwards,  and 
must  prove  an  adductor. — Abductor  longtu  humeri  arises  from  the  superior  part 
of  the  posterior  costa  of  the  scapula :  passing  along  tbe  hinder  edge  of  the  next 
muscle,  it  is  inserted  into  the  external  tuberosity,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  hume- 
rus (c,  fy,  1,  pi.  6).  It  rolls  that  bone  outwards,  draws  it  from  the  chest,  and 
elevates  it. — Abductor  brecis  humeri.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  scapula  below  the  preceding,  and  is  inserted  between  that  and  the  subsca- 
pularis  muscle :  it  assists  the  former  in  its  abduction  of  the  arm. 

MUSCLES    OF    THE    FORE- ARM. 

Flexor  radialis  anticus  arises  tendinous  from  the  process  of  the  scapula,  cor- 
responding with  the  human  coracoid,  and  runs  between  the  divided  portions  of 
the  antea  spinatus  muscle :  as  it  passes  over  the  articulation  of  the  scapula  with 
the  arm,  it  widens  and  hardens  into  a  cartilaginous  substance  representing  a 
patella,  and  which  becomes  of  the  same  use  to  this  joint  that  the  true  patella 
IS  of  to  the  stifle ;  it  is  also  furnished  with  synovia  and  a  capsular  ligament : 
af\er  this,  the  tendon  is  continued  between  the  two  anterior  eminences  of  the 
humerus,  from  whence  it  becomes  fleshy,  having  a  central  line  of  division,  and 
a  strong  tendinous  or  fascial  covering,  and  is  finally  inserted  into  the  anterior 
and  superior  part  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  towards  the  inner  side,  with  the 
brachialis  obliquus  (6,  Jig.  2,  pi.  6).  This  forms  the  principal  flexor  of  the 
fore-arm,  carrying  it  forwards  and  upwardsf.  CoracO'Cubitalis,  Gir.,  Flexor' 
brachii,  Per. 

Brachialis  obliouus  arises  from  around  the  humerus  immediately  below  its 
head ;  passes  obliquely  over  the  body  of  the  bone,  through  the  extensor  inter- 
roedii,  or  rather  through  an  interval  lefl  by  its  attachment,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  superior  part  of  the  radius  rather  internally  with  the  preceding.  It  is  a  flexor 
muscle,  and  can  produce  a  small  degree  of  lateral  motion  (o,  o,^.  2,  pi.  6). 

•  Thin  principally  forntinnvhat  i;*  knoMrn  as  the  boNOin  of  the  horne,  and  wai  in  a  former  edition  named 
•ternn  brachial!*.  Girard  cnnsidm  it  a«  two  distinct  muscles,  which  he  names  aterno-aponeuroti' 
cut  and  tternO'hfimeratii. 

f  It  is  but  baiely  po!t«'il>le  that  thiw  pulley-like  tendon  might  become  dinlocated,  in  which  cane  the 
botse  might  be  truly  Maid  to  have  a  '  thoulder-siip.'  Injuries  to  this  part  are,  however,  not  uncom- 
mon from  blowsj  which,  producing  inflammation,  give  ri«e  to  what  is  likely  to  be  called  '  thoulder- 
strain,'  the  scape-guat  of  former  ignorance  of  the  seat  ot  Iam«D«st  frvn  tht  wllhcrt  to  th«  toe  eveu. 
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Scapulo-olecranhu  loneus  arises  b}-  a  thin  tendinous  expansion  from  the  pos- 
terior costa  of  the  scapula  behind  the  next  muscle  :  in  its  course  it  presents  two 
portions,  one  of  which  inserts  itself  into  the  point  of  the  olecranon  (6,  fig.  1,  pi. 
G)  ;  and  the  other  by  an  aponeurotic  union  with  the  fascia  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of 
the  arm ;  by  which  relations,  while  the  former  is  a  direct  extensor,  the  latter  also 
adds  to  this  a  preventive  operation,  in  tightening  the  fascia,  and  obviating  the 
danger  of  its  being  pinched  (y,  fig,  2,  and  c,  fig.  1,  pi.  6).  Scapida-olecranU 
grantlis  forms  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fleshy  mass  upon  and  behind  the 
humerus,  occupying  the  angular  inten-al  between  that  and  the  scapula.  It  de- 
rives its  origin  from  the  posterior  scapular  edge,  and  inserts  itself  into  the  summit 
of  the  olecranon,  in  connexion  with  the  former  (ti,  fig.  1,  pi.  6).  It  forms  the 
grand  agent  in  the  extension  of  the  fore-arm.  Humero-olecranius  extemus  is  also 
a  thick  neshy  mass  found  between  the  humerus  and  the  inferior  edge  of  the  last 
muscle :  it  originates  from  the  cervix  and  humeral  ridge  of  that  bone,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  olecranon  with  the  former,  whose  action  it  assists. 

HwnerO'olecranhu  intemus  is  a  mu^ular  mass,  more  internally  placed  on  the 
hmnerus  opposite  the  last,  which  inserts  itself  into  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon 
{dyfig.  2,  pi.  6).     It  assists  the  former,  and  is  an  antagonist  to  the  obliquus. 

Humero'olecranius  parmui  occupies  a  situation  immediately  imder  the  inser- 
tions of  the  two  last  muscles,  between  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  from  whence 
it  directs  its  short  plan  of  fibres  to  insert  itself  with  the  former,  and  also  into  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  articulation,  by  which  means,  hi  its  contractions,  it  tenses 
that  ligament,  and  frees  it  from  the  dangers  of  pressure*. 

MUSCLES   OF   THE    CANNON. 

Extensor  metacarpi  magntu,  arising  fleshy  from  the  tuberosity  and  external 
head  of  the  humerus,  and  from  the  body  of  the  bone  for  half  its  length,  its  flbres 
are  directed  in  a  semi-peunated  manner  into  a  tendon,  which,  at  the  inferior  part 
of  the  radius,  passes  through  a  groove  under  the  tendon  of  the  next  muscle,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  anterior  and  superior  part  or  the  head  of  the  cannon  or  large 
metacarpal  bone  (a,  fig.  1,  pi.  7).  This  muscle  straightens  the  knee  and  extends 
the  cannon.     Epitrochlo-premetacarpeiis,  Gir. 

Extensor  metacarpi  ohlimms  is  a  thin  flat  muscle  which  arises  from  the  lateral 
part  of  the  radius  externally ;  its  fibres  pass  over  the  bone  anteriorly,  and  con- 
tract into  a  tendon  which  proceeds  over  that  of  the  former  muscle,  like  that  play- 
ing within  a  groove,  and  at  length  inserts  itself  into  the  inner  head  of  the  cannon, 
and  into  the  head  of  the  small  internal  metacarpal  bone  (^,  fig.  1,  pi.  G).  This 
muscle  assists  in  the  extension  of  the  metacarpus ;  but  its  principal  use  is  ex- 
erted upon  the  ligaments  of  the  knee,  which  it  keeps  firm,  and  from  being  pinched. 
Cubito-metacarpeus  obliquus,  Gir. 

Flexor  metacarpi  extemus. — The  flexor  muscles  of  the  extremities  of  the  horse, 
it  mav  be  remarked,  are  more  complex  than  the  extensors.  The  long  tendinous 
muscle  in  question  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  from  some  fibres  from  the  capsular  ligament  also  :  arrived  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  knee,  it  gives  off  a  tendinous  slip  to  be  inserted  into  the  trape- 
zium ;  the  remainder  is  continued  onwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  external  small 
metacarpal  bone,  and  into  the  ligaments  surrounding  these  parts.  This  muscle 
can  act  very  strongly  as  a  flexor  by  its  advantageous  attachment  to  the  pisiform 
bone,  being  thereby  removed  far  from  the  centre  of  motion ;  and  by  its  con- 
nexions (syjfi^.  1,  pi.  7),  as  well  as  by  the  tightness  with  which  it  is  bound  down 
to  its  insertions,  it  possesses  a  very  compound  action,  but  generally  favourable 

*  Of  tb«  five  preceding  muKcIes  it  may  be  remarked  that,  together,  they  form  almoKt  a  continuous 
extending  muscular  roasH  to  the  fore  arm,  which,  in  the  French  school,  is  divided  at  above.  Mr.  Per- 
civall  describes  them,  together,  as  a  trieens,  having  a  large,  a  middle,  and  aamall  head.  Bourgrlat 
recognized  them  as  the  long,  the  great,  the  shoit,  the  middle,  and  the  small  extensors.  The  fir>t  of 
them  as  named,  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work, /ascialiH  cobiti.  and  «rbich  form;*  a  part  or  the 
caput  magnum  of  Mr.  P.,  as  the  second  of  them  forms  hi»  other  poition  of  the  large  head  :  it  alno  con- 
itituted  one  head  of  my  former  biceps  extensor  cnbiti.  The  third  constitutes  the  other  head  of  my 
bicepa  ;  the  fourth  makes  the  brachialis  intemus  ;  while  the  fifth,  which  was  omitted  there,  is  the  un- 
coneus  of  Chausier  and  of  Mr.  Percivall.  I  have  made  my  own  alterations  from  the  former  editinns, 
purely  with  a  view  to  approach  to  something  like  general  uniformity  of  nomenclature  and  descrip- 
tion: tbe  pupil  may,  with  perfect  aafety,  adopt  and  disaect  by  that  of'Mr.  Percivall  aUo. 
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to  flexion  («, g,  Kfig-  If  pl^  7).    It  is  the  external  extensor  of  BourgeUt,  and  the 
epUrochlo'Carpeus  of  Girard. 

Flexor  nietacarpi  iniemus  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus ;  is  a  long  thin  fleshy  muscle,  which  passes  down  on  the  inner  and 
back  part  of  the  arm,  degenerating  into  a  small  tendon  which  enters  an  appro- 
priate sheath  behind  the  knee,  as  seen  (a,  ^.  2jpl,  7)  ;  and  is  finally  inserted 
mto  the  posterior  portion  of  the  inner  head  of  the  cannon.  It  is  a  flexor  to  the 
metacarpus  {a^fig^  2,  jil,  7),  and  forms  the  internal  flexor  of  Bourgelat,  and  the 
epicondylo-metacarpeus  of  Girard. — Flexor  metacarpimedius  arises  near  the  former, 
enters  a  thecal  sheath,  and  inserts  itself  into  the  trapezium  :  it  follows  the  origin 
and  insertion  of  the  extHmal  flexor,  and  consequently  must  be  assistant  to  that 
(^»  CxJ'S^'  2,  pL  7).     Epicondylo'Carpetu^  Gir*. 

The  interossii  tmtscles  are  not  always  present,  but  when  they  are,  they  usually 
arise  by  two  small  fleshy  bodies  in  the  groove  formed  by  the  large  and  small  me- 
tacarpal bones :  when  forming  two  small  tendons,  they  diverge  around  the  poste- 
rior ends  of  these  bones,  and  are  lost  in  the  attachments  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  foot.  In  one  subject  that  I  examined,  they  existed  before  and  not  behind ; 
in  others,  I  sometimes  found  them  both  before  and  behind ;  and  in  some  not  at 
all.  Bourgelat  called  these,  from  their  figure,  lumbrici ;  and  Mr.  Percivall  has 
so  named  them  also. 

MOSCLES   OF   THE   PA8TEBN   AlfD   TOOT. 

Extensor  longus  pedis  anticus  arises  fleshy,  in  part  from  the  external  and  lower 
head  of  the  humerus,  and  in  part  fi*om  the  external  and  superior  portion  of  the 
radius,  passing  over  the  extensob  metacarpi  obUquus,  semipennated.  Towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm  it  becomes  wholly  tendinous,  its  cord  being  re- 
ceived at  the  knee  under  an  annular  ligament,  which  firmly  binds  it  between  two 
prominences  in  the  carpus.  As  it  passes  over  this  joint,  its  tendon  flattens  and 
expands  (see  Jig.  1,  pL  7),  and  becomes  very  smooth,  by  which  the  effects  of 
firiction  are  prevented ;  it  is  here  also  furnished  with  a  thecal  and  bursal  ci4)sule, 
and  itself  furnishes  cellular  attachments  to  the  joint.  At  the  pastern  a  second 
expansion  of  its  surface  takes  place ;  and  where  it  also  intimately  connects  itself 
with  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pastern  joint,  greatly  strengthening  all  its  liga- 
mentous connexions,  but  particularly  the  capsular.  Towards  the  lower  portion 
of  the  pastern  it  receives  the  lateral  expansions  of  the  suspensory  ligaments  (tnd. 
Jig,  1 ),  connecting  itself  verv  firmly  with  the  lower  head  of  the  great  pastern,  and 
the  upper  head  of  the  small;  it  is  finally  inserted  into  the  anterior  eminence  of 
the  coffin  bone,  to  the  joint  of  which,  and  to  that  of  the  pastern,  it  anteriorly  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  capsular  ligament ;  for  on  raising  it  from  these  parts,  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  is  always  exposed.  (Vid.  c,  d,  Jig.  1,  />/.  7.)  This  important 
muscle  is  an  antagonist  to  the  flexors,  and  acts  on  the  knee,  cannon,  pastern,  and 
foot ;  straightening  all  these  parts,  when  the  flexors  have  elevated  the  limbf. 

Extensor  metacarpi  lateralis  is  a  long  slender  muscle,  situated  by  the  side  of 
the  preceding,  to  the  first  or  great  pastern  bone.  It  arises  from  the  outer  head 
of  the  radius,  soon  becomes  tendinous,  and  passes  down  through  a  bursa,  and 
under  the  annular  ligament  on  the  anterior  and  rather  external  part  of  the  knee ; 
fit)m  whence  it  proceeds  obliquely  backward  to  unite  itself  with  a  lateral  slip  of 
the  anterior  ligaments,  with  which  it  is  continued,  and  with  them  is  inserted  into 
the  pastern,  uniting  also  with  the  general  metacarpal  ligamentous  expansion ; 
by  which,  beside  its  immediate  action  on  the  os  suffraginis,  it  aids  the  nexion  of 
the  articulations  belowj.  {Vid.  r,/,  ttjig*  1.)  T-his  small  peculiar  muscle  is  an 
assistant  extensor. 

*  To  this  list  Mr.  Percivall  adds  a  tmall  acMMory  6exor,  Flesor  aeceatoriu*  §ublimit.  I  emnnoC 
doubt  tbf  accuracy  of  his  dissections,  bat  I  cannot  recoffoiie  it  in  Girard :  nor  have  I  any  other  notice 
in  my  own  notes,  made  while  dissecting,  farther  than  that  the  numeroas  connexions  and  attachmenta 
of  the  external  metacarpal  flexors  are  such,  as  to  afford  room  for  manyfurther  structoral  and  fonction*! 
divisions  ■  and  I  therefore  consider  this  niutcle  of  Mr.  Percivall't  to  be  an  acceAory  slip  of  flexor  me- 
tacarpi medins. 

f  It  is  called  by  Stubbs,  in  conformity  with  human  anatomical  nomeoclature,  estenaor  digit ornm 
eommunig  :  anterior  extenior,  by  Bourgelat;  epitroklo-prephalangeut,  by  Girard;  ana  estten- 
tor  pedit,  by  Mr.  Percivall. 

t  It  is  the  oblique  rjrtentor  of  Bourgelat,  the  esteHtor  tujfraginit  of  Mr.  PerciraU,  and  the 
cubito-prephalattgeut  of  Girard. 
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Flexor  pedU perforatwt  anticus. — The  pcrfonitus  unci  peHbraiis  have  been  eon- 
sidered  and  described  as  one  muscle  with  several  lieads ;  but  though  somr*  por- 
tion of  their  origin  is  common  to  both,  yet  they  are  evidently  distinct  muscles. 
The  perforatus  arises  from  the  posterior  and  lower  pari  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  between  the  heads  of  the  perforans;  proceeds  with  them,  and, 
becoming  tendinous  where  they  also  take  on  the  same  structure,  it  enters  the 
ligamentous  arch  formed  between  the  trapezium  and  neighbouring  parts.  It  here 
first  spreads  to  encase  the  united  tendons  of  the  perforans;  but  at  this  part  the 
encased  and  encasing  tendons  are  not  united  by  cellular  substance,  but  are  very 
smooth ;  and  though  one  lies  within  the  other,  lubricating  umcus  is  always  inter- 
posed between.  Within  this  arch  these  tendons  are  firmly  bound  down  between 
the  heads  of  the  small  metacarpal  bones  bv  ligamentous  fibres ;  and  between 
them  and  the  surfiice  they  pass  over  within  this  arch  an  enclosed  cavity  exists, 
which  contains  synovia;  so  that  cutting  the  tendon  through  here  would  have  all 
the  effect  of  opening  a  joint;  and  by  its  being  so  firmly  and  closely  connected  to 
the  bones,  its  strong  contractions  are  prevented  from  rupturing  or  lacerating  the 
surrounding  parts.  As  the  perforating  tendon  passes  below  the  knee,  encasing 
the  perforans  tendon,  it  receives  a  peculiar  ligamentous  expansion,  by  which  the 
investing  and  invested  tendons  arc  more  firmly  connected  to  the  bones,  and  kept 
in  their  proper  line  of  action.  (  Vid.  a^Jig.  '2.)  The  perforatus  tendon  now  pass- 
ing down,  perfectly  encases  the  tendon  of  the  perforans,  the  whole  being  com- 
pacted and  united  together  by  a  cellular  substance ;  near  the  fetlock  it  enlarges, 
and,  when  opposite  tne  sessamoids,  it  presents  a  complete  ring  for  the  investment 
of  the  perforating  tendon  (^^.  2,  p/.  7),  and  exhibits  an  admirable  contrivance 
to  meet  the  functional  exigencies ;  for  as  an  evident  intention  is  here  apparent  to 
throw  the  tendons  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  which  tendons  are  here 
peculiarly  exposed  to  accident,  so  without  this  they  might  become  dislocated 
lW>ni  each  other.  The  joint  tendons  are  further  held  in  this  situation  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  suspensory  ligaments  (r/V/.  lO^Jig.  1,  J),  Jig.  2^  pi.  7),  as  well  as  by 
strong  ligamentous  fibres  from  the  integuments  :  inferiorlv  they  are  secured  by  a 
ligamentous  expansion  from  the  pastern  (vid.  9.,  Jig.  1  and  7,  ^g.  2,  pi.  7)  :  so  at 
this  part  the  perforans  is  enclosed  within  a  double  thcca.  The  perlbratus  tendon 
now  passing  towards  the  heels,  bifurcates  into  two  portions  (rid. p^  Jig.  1,  u^Jig.% 
pi,  7),  which  arc  inserted  into  the  upper  portions  of  the  coronet  bone,  but  blend 
also  with  the  ligaments  of  these  parts  generally.     {Cnbito  phalangini^iVir.) 

Flexor  j)edis  perforans  antintK  arises  in  continuity  with  the  former  by  two  heads 
distinct,  and  two  heads  less  distinct;  one  of  which  originates  frt>m  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ulna  (mtl.  g^fig'  *2ypl.  7)  ;  two  others,  in  some  measure  blended  toge- 
ther (rid.  e^ffig.  2),  arise  from  the  internal  and  posterior  inferior  portion  of  the 
humerus ;  and  a  fourth  still  more  indistinct,  appearing  like  a  collection  of  fibres 
belonging  to  one  of  the  fonncr,  arises  u^ler  these  rather  posteriorly.  These  por- 
tions pass  down  fleshy  to  near  the  knee,  where  the  most  centnd  receives  a  liga- 
ment from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  and  becomes  itself  of  a  cartilaginous  firm- 
ness, and  is  enclosed  with  the  former  tendon  in  a  bursal  sheath  {vul.  r^fg  2), 
the  use  of  which  must  be  to  bind  it  more  closely  down  in  its  action.  As  these 
heads  enter  the  arch  formed  by  the  ligaments  extending  from  the  os  trapezium, 
they  unite  to  form  one  strong  tendon,  which  is  received  into  the  perforatus  ten- 
don ;  but  which  does  not  wholly  surround  it,  but  closely  embraces  the  whole  of 
its  posterior  part  {vid.  ^  Jig.  1,  r.  Jig  2)  :  in  the  human  the  perforatus  fonus  a 
division  merely  to  let  the  perforans  tendons  through.  As  the  pci-forans  tendon 
passes  the  ligamentary  arch  behind  the  knee,  it  is  firmly  bound  down  to  the  bones 
as  we  have  shewn,  by  which  it  not  only  operates  in  the  flexion  of  this  part,  but 
its  strong  action  is  also  prevented  from  lacerating  any  of  the  surrounding  sub- 
stances :  at  this  part  synovia  is  found  interposed  between  the  perforatus  tendon 
and  its  own,  and  likewise  between  this  and  the  pisiform  bone,  by  which  means 
motion  is  assisted,  and  the  effects  of  friction  prevented  ;  but  between  the  other 
parts  of  this  and  the  perforatus  tendon,  except  at  the  ring  of  the  fetlock,  there  is 
merely  connecting  cellular  membrane,  but  throughout  their  surfaces  are  admira- 
bly adapted  to  slide  uninterruptedly  on  each  other.     Proceeding  from  under  the 
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arch  of  the  knee,  and  down  the  cannon,  invested  at  its  posterior  part  in  the  way 
we  have  mentioned,  the  perforans  tendon  passes  between  the  divided  portions  of 
the  ligament  described  with  the  last  muscle,  and,  continuing  down  the  remainder 
of  the  cannon,  at  the  fetlock  is  found  entirely  surrounded  by  the  perforatus,  which 
at  this  part  becomes  perfectly  annular,  as  before  noticed,  to  prevent  the  possibi- 
lity of  a  dislocation  between  the  two  tendons  at  this  exposed  part.  (Vid.  10, 
J^.  1,  /,  g^fig*  2.)  At  the  heels  the  perforatus  leaves  the  perfbrans,  and  is  now 
continu^  alone,  to  be  inserted  by  a  segmental  expansion  of  its  substance  into 
the  posterior  part  of  the  vaulted  arch  of  the  coffin  bone.  (  Vid  Jig,  2,  pi.  7,  and 
ftftJkS'  li/>^'^«)  The  muscles,  it  is  evident,  are  most  important  agents  in  pro- 
gression, and  flex  the  knee,  the  pasterns,  and  foot.  We  cannot  omit  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating,  that  these  flexors  are  purposely  diWded  with  success  in  obstinate 
lamenesses.  See  Veterinarian^  vol.  vii,  pp.  249.  See  Ditjifdon  of  Flexor  Tendom, 
in  Index. 

UGAMBNTOUS   CONNEXIONS   OF  THE   ANTEBIOB   EXTEEMITT. 

The  bones  of  the  extremity  have  been  examined  already.  The  integuments 
also  have  been  generally  considered ;  but  a  particular  notice  of  the  skin  of  the 
fore-leg  will  shew  some  structural  peculiarities  adapted  to  the  functions,  or  to 
the  preservation  of  the  limb.  The  skin  will  be  found  at  once  dense  and  dilat- 
able ;  those  portions  which  immediately  cover  the  joints  are  remarkably  strong 
and  substantial,  as  well  as  very  firmly  bound  down  to  the  membranous  structure 
underneath:  the*elbow,  the  knee,  and  fetlock  joints,  arc  instances  in  point.  The 
integuments  of  the  fore-leg  are  thicker  at  the  posterior  than  the  antenor  surface ; 
and,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  parts  investing  the  joints,  are  very  elastic,  though 
firm ;  not  that  they  are  wholly  inelastic  at  the  joints,  but  they  are  there  thicker 
in  substance  and  more  closely  confined ;  indeed,  throughout  the  surface  of  the 
limb  generally,  an  unequal  degree  of  tenseness  prevails ;  and  in  some  points  the 
union  to  the  membranous  substance  is  more  confined  than  in  others. — The  cellu' 
lar  membrane  of  the  limbs  is  also  dense,  fibrous,  and  considerable  in  quantity,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  raised  layer  after  layer,  almost  without  end,  forming  a 
strong  investing  covering  to  the  whole  :  some  portions  of  it  are  found  to  be  more 
loose,  while  others  arc  closely  attached  to  the  ligaments  below ;  so  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  in  raising  it,  to  ascertain  justly  what  is  investing  cellular  sub- 
stance, what  is  fascia,  or  aponeurotic  expansion,  and  what  is  appropriate  ligament. 
When  the  outer  and  more  loose  portions  of  this  general  membrane  have  been 
removed,  there  appears  to  extend  around  the  arm  and  fore-arm  a  general  fascia 
formed  from  extensions  of  the  muscles  of  these  p&rts,  which  seems  either  to  end 
in,  or  unite  with,  a  general  ligamentous  expansion  that  covers  the  whole.  Beside 
which,  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm  are  particularly 
covered  by  a  tendinous  theca,  forming  a  sheath  to  each  of  them  individually,  and 
reflected  over  the  whole  of  them  generally ;  so  that  on  removinR  the  integu- 
ments one  plain  surface  is  seen,  and  the  risings  and  depressions  of  the  muscles 
themselves  are  rendefed  hardly  vnsible. 

The  ligaments  of  the  shoulder  are,  first,  its  capsidar^  which  is  very  extensive 
and  strong,  having  its  adherences  around  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  and 
the  cer>dx  humeri :  externally  it  furnishes  attachment  for  muscles  which  in  their 
turn  strengthen  and  free  it  from  pressure.  There  are  also  bursal  ligaments^  ap- 
propriated to  individual  muscles,  of  which  the  pulley-like  tendon  of  the  flexor 
radialis  anticus  is  an  instance. — The  ligaments  of  the  elbow  joint  are,  first,  its  cap- 
sular, which  taking  in  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  and  embracing  the  head  of 
the  radius  around,  forms  a  complete  cavity  :  there  are  next  two  strong  connect- 
ing ligamentous  ties,  one  of  which  is  seen  to  extend  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus  to  the  head  and  body  of  the  radius  ;  the  other  runs  from  the  outer  con- 
dyle, and  implants  itself  also  into  the  head  of  the  radius  externally. — The  liga" 
mentous  connexions  of  the  kne^  are  singularly  numerous,  and  equally  complex. 
Mr.  Percivall  distinguishes  five  distinct  articulations,  and  as  many  distinct  cap- 
sular li^roents  :  my  own  dissections  also  perfectly  agree  with  his  m  this  respect ; 
and  a  httle  consideration  will  prove  that  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the  general 
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capnular  cavity  is  thus  divided,  otherwise  every  bad  broken  knee  must  prove 
fatal.  The  Jirst  row  of  small  knee  bones  and  the  end  of  the  radius  furnishes  the 
Jirst  cavity  ;  the  inter-articulary  surfaces  of  the  two  rows  of  small  bones  above 
and  below  furnishes  the  second ;  the  head  of  the  cannon  and  the  lower  row  of 
knee  bones  the  third;  the  trapezium  and  cuneiform  the  fourth;  and  the  pisiform 
and  trapezoid  ihe^/th. 

The  carpal  restraining  ligament*  are  broad  powerful  bands,  not  easy  to  separate 
or  distinguish ;  the  general  annuZor  expansions  are  very  marked  and  very  import- 
ant ones  (3,  Jig,  1,  where  the  connecting  portion  is  cut  out,  distinctly  shewv 
them.)  By  these  the  tendons  are  at  once  bound  firmly  down  in  their  situation, 
but  are  left  unconfined  in  their  actions ;  their  motions  being  further  assisted  by 
mucous  capsules  interposed  between  their  moveable  surfaces.  The  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  general  anntdar  carpal  ligament  (3,  6,  AJig.  1,  pi.  7)  is  seen  to  extend 
over  the  front  of  the  knee,  being  attached  to  the  tuberous  portions  of  the  heads 
of  both  the  cannon  and  radius,  by  which  it  confines  the  extensor  tendons  ge- 
nerally, as  distinct  portions  form  mdividual  sheaths  also  for  each.  Laterally 
there  appear  very  firm  bands  also  stretched  from  the  inner  and  outer  tubercle  of 
the  radial  and  metacarpal  bones,  both  large  and  small,  by  which  the  general  me- 
chanism of  the  knee  is  strengthened.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  general  an- 
nular carpal  ligament  is  continued  around  the  back  of  the  knee,  more  dense  and 
firm  than  that  of  the  fore  part.  In  stretching  around  the  back  of  the  carpus,  it 
naturally  meets  the  trapezium,  to  which  it  is  strongly  attached ;  behind  this  and 
the  remaining  small  bones  a  considerable  cavity  or  groove  must  exist,  in  which 
are  found  the  flexor  tendons,  confined  within  the  limits  of  this  ligamentous  arch. 
It  will  be  remembered,  that,  on  previous  occasions,  the  importance  of  the  size 
and  placing  of  the  trapezium  has  been  insisted  on ;  and  wnat  now  appears  will 
explain  the  rationale  of  the  account.  And  if  this  bone  be  small,  and  if  it  do  not 
stand  out  full  in  advance  of  the  carpal  row  to  which  it  is  attached,  the  flexor  ten- 
dons become  too  closely  confined  for  advantageous  action,  the  lever  not  being 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  central  line  of  motion  ;  and  the  defect  called  *  tying 
in  under  the  knee*  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  precursor  of  bowed  legs,  and  early  de- 
terioration of  the  limb  generally  (3,^.  2,  pi.  7).  The  posterior  ligamentous  ex- 
pansion being  continued  thus  dense  to  a  little  below  the  heads  of  the  small  meta- 
carpals, as  seen  at  10,^^.2,  becomes  now  further  continued,  but  much  less  dense 
and  much  less  straightened,  to  some  distance  below,  insensibly  losing  itself  in  the 
general  cellular  membrane.  It  is  evident  that,  had  it  coutmued  equally  tense 
mrther  down,  it  would  have  greatly  impeded  the  action  of  the  flexors,  and  would 
have  destroyed  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  knee  laterally  wide  ;  and  this,  it  may 
be  remarked,  does  now  and  then  actually  occur,  where  the  future  descent  of  the 
ligament  is  bound  too  closely  to  the  small  metacarpals ;  in  which  case  we  say 
Buch  a  horse  is  not  *  flat  legged'  or  *  broad  in  his  back  sinews.'  But  that  the  cir- 
cumferent  ligament  is  truly  thus  continued  downwai*d,  may  be  seen  by  its  remains 
lefY  at  z^Jig.  2,  pi.  7,  where  it  was  removed  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  flexor 
tendons. — The  anterior  reflection  hinted  at  is  formed  fix)n:va  combination  of  the 
lateral  ligaments  with  the  annular,  and  with  two  other  distinct  bands,  one  of 
which  is  m  direct  communication  with  an  aponeurotic  expansion  from  the  lateral 
extensor,  as  the  other  is  with  a  similar  one  from  the  long  extensor  (s,  u^Jig.  1, 
pi,  7).  This  general  anterior  ligamentous  plane  is  firmly  bound  to  the  pastern, 
and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  coronet,  -and  insertion  of  the  extensor  longus  (/,  r, 

MrP^'  7).. 

The  various  tendons  of  the  cannon  and  foot  have  each  a  sheath^  or  theca^  with 

a  vascular  secreting  surface,  between  which  and  the  tendon  a  mucus  is  formed 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  friction.  It  often  happens  that  this  secreting  surface 
becomes  inflamed  from  long-continued  exertion  or  other  injury  done  to  the  parts, 
when,  instead  of  mucus,  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out  between  the  sheath  and 
the  tendon  :  while  the  inflammation  remains,  motion  is  rendered  painful  and  im- 
perfect ;  and  if  the  lymph  be  not  afterwards  absorbed,  it  becomes  organized,  and 
permanent  enlargement  remains ;  such  injuries  are  called  claps  or  strains  in  the 
back  Hnews,    Sinews  or  tendons  are  almost  inelastic ;  and  it  is  in  some  measure 
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doubtful  whether  a  sufficient  extensioD  of  their  substance  ever  takes  place  actually 
to  strain  without  tearing  their  structure ;  but  probably  a  small  distention  may 
rupture  their  fine  vessels.  They  may  be  themselves  ruptured,  as  we  know,  though 
the  occurrence  is  rare;  more  frequently  their  sheaths  give  way,  which  accident  ii 
called  breaking  down. — For  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  toe  anterior  extremities,  «ee 
Angiohgy^  Neurology^  and  Lymphatics.  * 

Ruptures  or  accidental  dimnons  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fore  and  hind  \fi^ 
have  occurred,  and  which  lesions  have  nevertheless  reunited,  and  anin  performed 
all  their  original  functions ;  the  knowledge  of  which  is  a  proof  of  the  importance 
of^  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from,  veterinary  surgery.  Among  several  other 
cases,  the  following  may  be  cited :  Mr.  Henderson,  V.S.,  Edinburgh,  tells  us,  that 
a  farrier  of  the  name  of  Bracket  was  the  first  person  who  performed  an  operation 
of  dividing  these  tendons  to  straighten  a  flexed  limb.  Tms  was  done  on  a  hoTM, 
the  property  of  the  late  Lord  Ilermond,  many  years  ago.  After  this,  similar  ex- 
|>eriments  have  been  made,  and,  when  (grated  by  ingenious  practitioners,  the 
result  has  been  usually  favourable,  whether  it  was  done  on  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  hind  or  the  fore  foot. — See  Operations  in  Farriery. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Posterior  Extremity  J 

MUSCLES   SITUATED   ON   THE    PELVIS   AHD    THIGH,    BELOMOUfO   TO   EITHEB   THE 

THIGH   OE   LEG. 

In  the  display  of  these  parts  in  the  posterior  limb,  I  have  in  this  edition  pre- 
ferred the  order  of  description  used  by  Girard,  and  in  most  instances  I  have  used 
his  nomenclature  also,  offering  at  the  same  time  that  of  Mr.  Percivall  to  the  choice 
of  the  student.  Wliere  the  names  used  in  the  former  edition  have  been  retained, 
it  has  only  been  from  a  conviction  of  their  greater  propriety. 

Tensor  vagiwe  femoris. — This  muscle  is  called,  by  Stubbs,  musculus  fiiscia 
lata,  and  it  is  so  directly  appropriated  to  that  vast  aponeurotic  expansion  which 
envelopes  the  region  of  the  haunch  and  thigh,  that  perhaps  it  merited  it.  It 
arises  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  ilium  ;  is  connected  posteriorly  with  the  ex- 
ternal glutei,  and  extends  into  the  flank,  thus  appearing,  at  the  lateral  external 
part  of  the  thigh,  a  thin  fleshy  expansion,  which  soon  degenerates  into  an  apo« 
neurosis,  uniting  in  some  degree  with  that  from  the  other  muscles  to  cover  the 
external  part  of  the  thigh  very  strongly,  as  well  as  part  of  the  leg :  being  conti- 
nued over  a  portion  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  mmiediately  under  the  fascia 
expanded  from  the  panniculus  camosus,  it  inserts  itself  into  the  patella,  as  well 
as  into  the  head  and  lateral  part  of  the  tibia.  {Vid,  gifig.  3,  pi.  6.)  Thit 
muscle  tends  to  bend  and  abduct  the  thigh ;  it  likewise,  by  stretching  the  vaginal 
fascia,  increases  the  general  strength  of  the  muscles,  and  as  such,  as  well  as 
being  connected  with  the  general  fascia  which  envelopes  the  hock,  &c.  hereafter 
to  be  noticed,  this  name  is  a  more  proper  one  than  that  of  fascia  lata. — {lUo^ 
aponeuroticus,  Gir.) 

Gluteus  posticus^  or  extemus,  is  the  outer  of  the  glutei  muscles,  and  is  not,  as  in 
the  human,  the  largest  of  the  two :  it  arises  by  two  portions ;  one  from  the  an- 
terior angle  of  the  ilium,  and  one  frx>m  its  posterior  angle :  between  these  two 
heads  the  gluteus  maximus  swells  into  prominence,  covered  by  a  tendinous  union 
of  the  two  portions,  from  which  this  part  of  the  muscle  takes  its  origin ;  it  then 
inserts  itself  at  the  small  external  trochanter,  by  a  flat  tendon,  first  giving  off 
along  the  posterior  side  of  its  belly  a  firm  aponeurosis  to  the  muscles  within  the . 
thigh.  {Vid.fig.  3,£/.  6.)  It  acts  as  a  flexor  and  an  abductor.  lUo-trochan* 
terius  medius^  Gvf. — Gluteus  maximus  is  not,  as  in  the  human,  situated  the  most 
externally  of  the  glutei  muscles,  but  is  placed  imder  the  former  one.  It  is  a  very 
large  mass,  and  fills  up  almost  the  whole  of  the  croup,  covering  the  external  sur- 
fiu:e  of  the  ilium  and  lumbar  vertebrae,  arising  from  the  spinous  processes  of  these 
as  well  as  those  of  the  sacrum,  and  from  the  anterior  and  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium ;  when,  contracting,  it  becomes  interspersed  with  tendinous  layers,  and  ter- 
minates by  inserting  itself  very  strongly  into  the  trochanter  major.    {Vid.f  fig, 
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3,  pi.  6.)  lUo'trochanterhu  magmu^  Gir.  It  acts  by  drawing  out  the  femur,  by 
which  it  can  straighten  the  limb,  and  force  it  outward  and  backward. — Glutens 
mimmut.  This  muscle  is  a  small  mass,  immediately  under  the  former  muscle, 
arising  from  the  ilium  above  the  acetabulum,  and  inserted  immediately  under  the 
former  and  into  the  trochanter,  whose  action  it  must  assist.  {Ilio'trochanterhu 
partnu^  Gir.) — Ilio  rotulha  rises  from  the  angle  of  the  ilium  near  the  cotoloid 
cavity,  as  well  as  from  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  and  inserts  itself  into  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  patella  by  a  very  strong  tendon  in  connexion  with  the  next  muscle. 
It  formed  the  rectus  cruris  of  the  last  edition,  and  the  rectus  of  Mr.  Percivall. — 
Tri/emoro-rotuieus  originates  from  all  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur,  and  in- 
serts itself  into  the  patella  with  the  former^  The  use  of  these  fleshy  masvses  is 
veiy  great :  when  the  leg  and  thigh  are  fixed  points,  their  tendons  must  project 
the  haunch  forward,  and  are  therefore  important  acents  in  leaping,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  paces,  particularly  the  trot ;  for  the  body  being  advanced,  they  forcibly 
draw  the  thigh  forward  (n^fig'-  3,  Kfig'^  4,  pi.  6*). — IHo-femoralis  is  a  small  fleshy 
deeplv-seated  slip,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  a  portion  of  the  glutea,  or 
as  a  oistinct  muscle,  whose  origin  varies ;  but  in  my  examinations  they  were  from 
the  brim  of  the  acetabulum  in  connexion  with  the  capsular  ligament,  which  oc- 
casioned my  naming  it  capsularis  in  the  last  editions,  from  an  opinion  that  one, 
and  perhaps  its  principal,  use  was  that  of  a  tensor  to  that  ligament.  Girard  says 
it  frequently  originates  between  the  tendons  of  the  ilio  rotuleus  or  rectus,  it 
inserts  its  small  flat  tendon  a  little  beneath  and  before  the  convexity  of  the  tro- 
chanter ;  and  he  considers  that  it  draws  the  femur  forward,  and  also  rotates  it. — 
IschiO'tihialii  extemus  is  a  considerable  mass,  and  arises  fVom  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  and  the  whole  of  the  inferior  angle,  and  from  an  aponeurosis  con- 
nected to  some  part  of  the  length  of  the  fcnmr ;  it  then  passes  down  in  a  fan- 
like form,  to  be  expanded  into  a  broad  fascia ;  the  anterior  portion  of  which  is 
inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  femur  and  tibia  its  posterior  coverd  the 
posterior  muscles  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  tendo  Achilles.  (  Vid  a,  a^fig.  S,pl.  6.) 
The  whole  must  powerfully  flex  tne  leg,  and  abduct  both  thigh  and  leg. — fichio' 
tUnalis  medhu  vel  posterior  is  found  on  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  haunch, 
and  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  next,  the  posterior  limits  of  the  quarter,  as 
well  as  much  of  its  outer  volume.  Its  origins  are  wide  spread,  as  from  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium,  from  the  coccygeal  bones,  and  from  the  sacral  ligaments ; 
these  several  portions  uniting,  form  a  thick  muscular  mass,  which  occupies  the 
npace  between  the  trochanter  major  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is,  in 
met,  that  which  gives  such  muscular  character  to  the  quarters  of  the  through-bred 
horse.  Its  insertions  are  first  aponeurotic  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  and 
into  the  fascia  posteriorlv.  By  the  diversity  of  its  origins  it  will  act  in  various 
motions,  but  its  principal  operations  are  that  of  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and 
of  abducting  the  limb  generall^-f. — hchio-tihiaUs  internets  forms  the  boundarv  of 
the  haunch,  and  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  last  muscle,  originating  from 
the  coccyx,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  the  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments ;  it 
descends  along  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  to  be  inserted  into  the  internal 
sarfiu:e  of  the  tibia,  opposite  to  the  insertion  of  the  preceding  muscle,  to  which 
it  is  therefore  an  antagonist  as  well  as  a  flexor  of  the  leg|  (c,  c,  d,Jig-  3.  pi,  6.) 

*  Thi*  mimcle  of  Glranl'v  combine*  the  vaftuii  internuR,  the  TaHtuii  externnt,  and  the  crureut  or 
cniralU  of  the  former  edition,  and  of  Mr.  Fercivall  aUo.    Tiiey  certainly  are  to  much  intermixed,  and 

rMt  exhibit  nQch  trace*  of  diiitinctlon,  an  to  allow  of  either  the  prevent  o:-  former  mode  of  deirription. 
have  chosen  the  present  for  uniformity.    The  r«etua,  by  a  parity  of  origin,  intertion,  and  action, 
.nif  hi  aUo  be  considered  at  a  fourth  head :  and  from  this  in  particular  an  extension  of  its  tendon 
over  the  patella  forms  an  union  with  a  strong  tWn  (rid.  pi.  7),  extending  from  its  inferior  part  to 
Um  head  of  the  tibia ;  the  vasti  also  unite  to  form  lateral  bands  In  connexion  with  the  tibia,  and  the 

Kwerful  fascia  by  uhich  this  loiut  is  environed.  The  Joint  action  of  these  muscles  must  be  greatly 
rreased  by  their  insertion  in  the  patella,  by  reason  of  elevating  their  tendinous  insertions  from  the 
eentrv  of  motion. 

f  This  was  bieept  Jtestor  erurit  In  the  lavt  edition,  and  it  was  there  stated  to  he  inserted  into 
the  patella:  and  with  due  defeieme  to  M.  O.,  1  am  still  inclined  to  think  it  does  so  insert  itself 
(proTided  we  mean  tlie  same  mu"cle) ;  and  1  am  the  more  Inclined  to  be  of  this  opinion  from  Mr.  Per- 
efrall's  dissections,  who  distinctly  states  that  it  'inRerts  itself  Into  the  outer  border  of  the  patella,' 
(trW.A.>».  3.  »/.«>. 

X  This  formed  the  demimrmbranoaua  of  Rourgelat,  and  both  the  temHendinoBUt  and  aemimem' 
Aranotve  of  Mr.  PerclTall :  it  is  also  the  «emtf/en//<i«o«««  ofStubbs;  and  was  called  yfrjror  rrwrj« 
p9»Ucu9  in  the  last  edition. 
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— IschiO'/emoraUs  is  a  small  fleshy  mass,  very  deeply  seated  among  the  former 
muscles,  arisine  from  the  region  or  the  acetabulum,  and  being  inserted  into  the 
femur  behind  the  great  trochanter. 

MUSCLBS   OM   TH£   INSIDE   OF   THE  THIGH. 

Subjmbio'tih'alis  is  the  broad,  thin,  fleshy  expansion  which  first  appears  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh  on  removing  the  integuments  and  fascia ;  it  arises  firom 
the  symphysis  pubis,  and  from  the  ischium,  and  terminates  by  an  aponeurosis, 
which  covers  the  internal  part  of  the  thigh,  and  more  particularly  ends  in  the 
superior  and  internal  part  of  the  tibia.  (  rid,  b,  fig,  4,  pL  6).  It  rotates  the  thigh, 
and  bends  it  inwards.  (Oracilu^  P.  and  Bl.) — Sublumbar-tibudis  is  a  long  thin 
muscle,  originating  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  passing  obliquely  across  the 
psoas  and  ilidc  muscles  to  terminate  in  a  small  tendon  attached  with  that  of  the 
gracilis  to  the  upper  and  lateral  internal  part  of  the  tibia.  It  flexes  and  addncts 
the  leg  and  thigh.  (  Vid,  A,  fig,  4,  pi.  6).  {Sartorius^  P.  and  Bl.) — Superpubio^ 
femoraUa  arises  from  the  peMs  near  the  pubis,  is  inserted  below  the  internal  small 
trochanter,  and  draws  the  thigh  inwards  and  upwards  (i^fig,  4,  pi.  6).  {PicH' 
neua^  P.  and  Bl.) — SvbpubiO'femoralU  originates  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
pubis,  and  is  inserted  by  two  portions  (from  whence  Bourgelat  called  it  the  biceps 
adductor),  one  of  which  attaches  itself  to  the  body  of  the  femur  behind  the  pecti- 
neus;  the  other  and  longer  inserts  itself  into  its  internal  condyle :  it  is  the  use  of 
both  heads  to  adduct  the  thiehs  together  (a,  a^fig.  4,  pL  6.)* — Subpubio  troehtmr 
ierius  extemus  is  situated  without  the  pelvis,  and  arises  from  the  inner  crus  of  the 
ischium,  from  the  foramen  magnum,  and  from  the  obturator  ligament :  collecting 
it  fibres,  it  passes  rather  around  the  root  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck  of  the  fe- 
mur ;  and  is  inserted  by  a  strone  tendon  into  the  cavity  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  great  trochanter.  Thoueh  it  is  a  short  muscle,  yet,  by  its  direction  and  its 
numerous  points  of  contact,  it  can  act  with  considerable  strength  in  rotating  the 
thigh  inwards,  directly  contrary  to  the  action  of  the  same  muscle  in  the  human. 
(Obturator  extemus  of  P.  and  Bl.) — Subpubio-trochanterius  intemus  arises  within 
the  pelvis  from  the  same  foramen,  and  from  its  ligamentous  covering ;  it  then 
passes  the  angle  of  the  ischium,  in  company  with  the  crural  nerve,  and  is  inserted 
with  the  next  pair.  {Obturator  intemus,  P.  and  Bl.) — IschiO'trochanterms  or  Ge- 
mini  are  two  slips  which  arise,  one  superior  to  the  other,  from  the  ischium  and 
pubis,  near  the  junction  of  these  bones;  and  are  inserted  along  with  the  preced- 
mg  muscle,  to  which  they  are  antagonists. — Pyri/omus  arises  within  the  pelYis 
from  the  sacrum ;  passes  out  at  the  niche  in  the  ischium  with  the  posterior  crural 
nerve,  and  is  inserted  with  the  gemini,  assisting  them  in  their  action. 

THE    MUSCLES   OF   THE   CAMNOlf. 

Femoro'tibialis  obliqtau  may  be  described  either  as  belon^ne  to  the  leg  or  can- 
non, whose  situation  is  at  the  inner  side  of  the  back  of  the  articulation  of  the  fe- 
mur or  thigh  with  the  tibia  or  true  leg-bone,  deeply  embedded  with  the  muscles 
which  follow  in  the  crural  or  popliteal  region.  It  may  be  described  as  arising  in 
a  considerable  mass  from  the  inner  surface  near  the  head  of  the  tibia;  (t^fig.  1, 
pi.  8)  its  fleshy  fibres,  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  terminate  in  a 
short  strong  tendon  into  the  outer  and  under  part  of  the  external  condvle  of  the 
femur  (y^fig.  2).  It  altogether  attaches  the  articulation,  and  extends  the  capsu- 
lar ligament,  over  which  it  passes ;  it  also  flexes  the  stifle,  and  turns  the  hock  in- 
wards. (Popliteus,  P.  and  BL  and  the  abductor  of  the  leg  of  Bourgelat). — Tibh 
premetaiarseus  originates  by  a  strong  tendon  {d^fig.  2)  from  a  cavity  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  which  passing  inwardly,  is  received 
by  the  fleshy  part  which  arises  from  the  cavity  behind  the  anterior  spine  of  the 
tibia  for  nearly  its  own  length,  and  is  continued  down  within  it.  Graaually,  how- 
ever, this  fleshy  portion  itself  becomes  tendinous,  and  then  in  turn  surrounds  the 
tendon  of  the  nrst  origin,  and,  coining  out  fh)m  that  (vid.  m^fig.  1,  />,  fig.  2),  it 

*  This  Meepti  roufcle  and  the  fMhIo-tibialit  together  constitute  the  three  beads  of  Mr.  PereWiiirt 
trieept  m44ne1or,  and  alto  the  triceps  adductor  ofthls  wwk. 
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it  bifurcates  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  longer,  and  expands  to  insert  it- 
self on  the  inner  side  into  the  lateral  or  posterior  part  of  the  cannon,  and  the  inncn* 
splent  bone  :  the  other,  and  shorter,  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  and  superior  |>art 
of  the  head  of  the  cannon.     The  investing  tendon  (riir/.  n^fig,  1,  o^fig,  2)  like- 
wise di\ide8  into  two  branches,  which  attach  themselves  near  those  of  the  former 
portion,  but  rather  superiorly.     By  this  peculiar  mode  of  insertion  of  its  tendon, 
this  necessarily  acts  with  great  force  and  advantage,  embracing  numerous  points 
of  contact,  and  acting  upon  several  parts  of  the  liock  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
these  means  strongly  flexing  the  cannon.    Flexor-metatarsiy  P.  Tibialis  anticus. 
Vet.  Out.  third  edition)—Bi/emaro'calcaneus  (Gastrocnemius  extemus,  P.  Gas- 
irocnemius,  Bl.)  is  a  powerful  but  complex  muscle,  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
thigh ;  it  arises  by  two  portions,  an  outer  and  inner ;  the  outer  from  near  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  inner  from  the  opposite  condyle  of  the 
•ame  (A,  A,  Jig.  l^jd,  8);  both  portions  pass  down  intermixed  with  tendinous 
fibres ;  when  from  the  union  of  the  two  is  formed  a  flat  tendon,  which  after  mak- 
ing several  spiral  turns,  passes  under  the  tendon  of  the  next  muscle,  and  after 
fonning  cellular  attachments  with  the  other  tendons,  is  Anally  inserted  on  the 
point  of  the  hock  (vid,  pi,  ^^fig- 1).     Bourgelat  expressively  names  this  ihe grand 
extensor  of  the  cannon,  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  important  muscles  con- 
cerned in  progression,  for  it  is  inserted  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  most  power* 
fbl  levers  of  the  body.    When  the  hinder  limbs  are  flexed,  or,  as  a  horseman  would 
express  it,  ^  thrown  under  the  body  in  action,*  this  muscle  contracting,  closes  the 
angle  formed  between  the  calcaneum  and  the  tibia,  and  in  so  doing  forces  the  body 
tbrward  by  making  use  of  the  fixed  noints  formed  by  the  feet  in  their  descent  to 
the  ground.     Viewing  it  thus,  it  will  be  apparent  how  much  of  progressive  motion 
depends  on  this  muscle ;  and  bow  much  more  advantageously  it  can  act  on  a  wide- 
spread hock,  i.  e.  a  long  os  calcis,  than  on  one  less  favourably  formed. — Peroneus^ 
calcaneus  (Plantaris,  P.  Planiaris^  fil.)  is  situate  beside  the  last,  as  a  long  thin  ' 
fleshy  slip,  whose  small  tendon  unites  itself  with  that  of  the  former,  and  follows  its 
iniertion. — FefnorO'phaiangeus  (Gastrocnemius  intemus^  F.  Flexor  pedis  perforo' 
hu  posticus^  Bl.)  arises  near  the  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius  in  the  cavity  behind 
the  condyles  of  the  femur :  proceedmg  downwards,  it  passes  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemii  to  the  outer  and  posterior  part,  and  below  re- 
oeiyet  a  powerful  ligamentous  expansion,  at  />,  ^g.  1,  t,  ^g.  2,  by  which  it  is 
bound  closely  to  the  hock;  here  it  becomes  expanded  to  receive  the  point  of  the 
00  calcis  into  a  kind  of  sac  or  cap,  in  which  synovia  exists ;  so  that  nere  also  a 
wound  of  this  part,  sufficiently  deep  to  penetrate  the  tendon,  would  have  the 
effect  of  opening  a  joint.     It  then  runs  down  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of 
the  hock,  and  is  seen  iujig.  1  and  2,  having  its  ligamentous  connexions  cut  off 
to  shew  its  progress  as  it  proceeds  to  meet  the  perforans  tendon,  which  it  passes 
to  the  outside,  and  surrounds  the  outer  portion  of:  continued  down,  it  wholly 
encircles  the  perforans  tendon  at  the  pastern  (vid,  h^fig,  2),  in  a  similar  manner 
as  in  the  anterior  extremities ;  when  running  through  an  expansion  formed  jointly 
from  the  elastic  suspensory  ligaments,  and  that  extended  from  the  small  meta- 
carpal bones,  it  bifurcates  into  two  portions  (vid,  4,  fig,  2),  which  are  inserted 
one  on  each  side  of  the  large  pastern,  at  its  inferior  part.—  Tibio-phsdameus  (Flexor 
pedisy  P.  Flexor  magnus  pedis  perforans  posticus,  Bl.)  arises  from  the  posterior 
and  external  parts  of  the  nead  of  the  tibia;  continuing  down,  it  receives  oblique 
fleshy  fibres  from  its  posterior  surface,  which  pass  into  its  tendon  (vid,  h^fig-  1) 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  and  some  from  the  outer  edge ;  between  which 
are  seen  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  some  small  branches  of  the  vein  and 
nerves.    At  the  beginning  of  the  hock  the  whole  becomes  one  strong  tendon, 
which  enters  into  a  groove,  formed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  calcaneum,  and 
slides  upon  the  articulation  of  the  tibia  and  hock  under  the  general  annular 
ligament,  having  a  cartilage  interposed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  friction. 
(vid,  r,  fig,  1,  lyfig'  2*)     After  this  passage  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
tendon  of  tne  perforatus  muscle  (r,  fig,  1^,  and  is  continued  down  on  its  inner 
side,  having  its  posterior  part  covered  by  it,  till  it  arrives  at  the  pastern,  when 
it  becoming  surrounded  by  the  complete  ring  of  the  perforatus,  it  is  inserted,  as 
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in  the  fore-extremities,  on  the  coffin  bone.  The  metacarpal  nerve  accompanies 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle  at  its  origin,  and  continues  down  on  the  edee  of  the 
tendon  of  the  perfbrans,  passing  with  it  through  the  annular  ligament  on  its  outer 
side;  it  then  gains  the  inner  side,  and  runs  within  it,  to  be  divided  and  distri- 
buted over  the  foot  and  pastern  (vid,  r^fig,  1,  j%ut  above  which  it  is  seen).  This 
and  the  preceding  muscle  are  the  flexors  of  the  foot,  but  this  latter  is  more  im- 
mediately so ;  while  the  former,  which  is  much  more  complex  in  its  termina- 
tions, and  more  divided  in  its  uses,  appears  to  belong  to  the  hock,  cannon,  and 
pasterns  also ;  and  forms  a  medium,  whereby  the  actions  of  all  the  parts  are  uni- 
form and  consentaneous. — Peroneo'phaiangeus  (Flexor pedis  accessorius  P.,  Flexor 
minus  pedis  posticus^  Bl.)  arises  near  the  posterior  part  or  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  pass- 
ing down  on  the  outer  side  of  the  popliteus,  it  bends  its  course  obliquely  inwards, 
and  under  an  annular  ligament  at  the  lateral  internal  part,  of  the  hock  (vid,  fig', 

1)  :  about  the  middle  of  the  cannon  (vid,  2,  fig,  1)  it  unites  with  the  preceding, 
and  to  which  it  is  thus  an  assistant. — Femoro-prephalangeus  (Extensor  pedis,  r, 
Extensor  longus  pedis  posticus^  Bl.)  This  is  one  of  three  muscles,  by  miich  the 
extension  of  the  foot  is  performed.  (Vid,  n^fig*  2.)  It  appears  to  arise  tendi- 
nous in  connexion  with  the  tibio  premetatarseus  from  around  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  of  the  cannon,  as  well  as  by  some  tendinous  fibres  of  its  own  ;  and  also 
from  the  head  of  the  tibia  at  its  outer  part ;  it  is  then  continued  down  in  front 
of  the  shank,  and  becomes  formed  into  a  strong  tendon  (vid,  r,  fig,  2),  which 
passes  under  the  annular  ligament,  in  close  union  with  the  tendon  of  the  peroneo- 
prephalangeus  to  the  bottom  of  the  cannon ;  when,  separating,  it  is  continued 
over  the  front  of  the  pastern,  connected  by  the  suspensory  ligaments  (vid,  Tififj^' 

2)  ;  it  inserts  itself,  as  in  the  fore-leg,  into  the  anterior  eminence  of  the  coffin- 
bone,  and,  like  that,  its  use  is  to  extend  the  foot. — Peroneo-prephalangeus,  Pe- 
roneus^  P.*) — Extensor  lateralis  pedis  forms  the  lateral  extensor  of  Bourgelat, 
and  is  similar  to  the  peroneus  longus  of  the  human ;  arising  by  a  tendon  from 
the  head  of  the  fibula ;  running  down  it  becomes  tendinous,  and  joins  the  artery 
some  way  under  the  annular  ligament ;  then,  passing  obliquely  on  the  cannon,  it 
unites  with  the  tendon  of  the  last  muscle,  as  already  noticed  (vid,  fig,  2),  to  the 
pastern,  where  a  partial  division  around  that  takes  place,  but  leaving  their  joint 
insertion  the  same  belowf". 

LIGAMENTOUS   COHHEXION8    OF   THB   POSTERIOR   EXTREMITY. 

On  removing  the  skin  from  the  croup,  thigh,  and  leg,  the  muscles  arc  so  covered 
and  held  down  by  a  tendinous  expansion,  of  extreme  firmness,  as  to  be  very  indis- 
tinct until  it  be  removed.  This  dense  covering,  called  fascia  lata^  is  found,  in 
full-fed  horses,  besprinkled  over  with  adipose  matter,  and  intersected  by  the  rami- 
fications of  the  cuticular  nerves.  It  is  not  an  individual  extension  of  any  one 
muscle,  or  of  any  set  of  muscles ;  but  is  jointly  formed  by  all,  yet  necessarily 
some  yield  a  larger  proportion  than  others.  From  above,  it  receives  the  fascia 
of  the  external  oblique,  by  which  it  spreads  over  the  haunch  in  connexion  with 
portions  furnished  by  the  muscles  of  the  back  generally.  It  is  strongly  attached 
to  the  bony  prominences,  as  those  of  the  tail,  the  buttock,  and  the  hip ;  and  in 
many  places,  further  to  strengthen  its  attachment,  it  dips  deeply  between  indivi- 
dual muscles,  emplanting  itself  into  the  -bones  underneath.  It  is  particularly 
strong  over  the  whole  surface  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  becoming 
thinner,  and  intermixed  with  ligamentous  covering  proper  to  the  cannon.  It 
greatly  assists  motion  by  confining  the  muscles  within  their  proper  line  of  action. 
The  integuments  are  also  found  thickest  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  and  particularly 
so  over  the  more  exposed  parts  of  it,  as  around  the  hock,  the  cannon,  pasterns, 
and  fetlocks,  to  which  they  are  strongly  connected  by  a  dense  cellular  membrane. 

The  articulations  generally  are  fiinushed  with  strong  appropriate  ligamentous 

•  Mr.  Percirall  observes  of  this,  '  that  it  it  the  onXy  peroneal  oiaMle  the  home  has.' 
■f  At  9,  Jig.  2,  may  be  seen  some  fleshy  fibres  continued  obliquely  between  the  tendons  of  these 
muselen,  which  liave  been  considered  a«i  of  sufficient  conseqnence  to  constitute  a  minor  rstfnaor, 
and  were  no  designated  in  the  last  edition  ;  but  though  strictly  muscular,  and  evidently  intended  to  ap* 
proximate  these  tendons,  and  thus  to  assist  their  action,  they  hardly  merit  a  separate  nomination 
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bindinfj^    that  of  the  thigh  with  the  pelvis  is  so  formed  as  to  render  disIocatioB 
betweeu  the  parts  a  very  rare  occurrence.     The  acetabulum  is  decftenc^d  by  a 
ligamentouM  ring^  and  its  notch  is  prevented  from  offering  an  escape  to  the  bone 
by  the  transrene  ligament:  the  capsular  ligament  being  thickly  surrounded  ^dth 
muscular  fibres,  must  add  to  the  fimmess  of  union  as  it  courses  the  cer\'ix  of  the 
femur  and  brim  of  the  acetabulum  {Jig'*  l,  pi-  8)  :  but  the  principal  strength  of 
the  joint  is  derived  from  the  ligamentiim  teres,  which  is  connected  by  one  end  to 
a  cavity  in  the  head  of  the  femur  (see  r^jig'  1.  />/.  8),  and  bv  the  other  to  a  simi- 
lar cavity  in  the  acetabulum.   The  articulation  of  the  thigh'hone  with  the  tibia  and 
fib\da^  constituting  the  stifle  joints  is  formed  likoviisc  with  ert'at  art  and  strength ; 
and  that  the  muscles  extending  these  bones  might  act  witn  greater  power,  there 
was  given  a  detached  bonv  piece  or  patella  (the  whirlbone  of  the  farriers),  which 
allows  them  to  move  on  the  parts  below  without  incumbrance,  or  without  inter- 
rupting the  ease  of  motion.     This  bony  appi>ndage  is  retained  in  its  situation  by 
means  of  very  strong  li^;amcnt8,  assisted  bv  the  fascia  and  tendons.    One  of  these, 
placed  before,  appears  jointly  formed  of  tfie  rectus  tendons  extended  over  the  pa- 
tella, and  is  continued  with  a  ligament  from  its  inferior  and  anterior  portion  into 
the  cavity  in  the  front  and  head  of  the  tibia  (see  d^flg*  1,  \%fig,  *2) :  another, 
arising  from  its  outer  side,  is  united  to  an  expansion  of  the  vastus  extemus  mus- 
cle, and  is  inserted  into  the  external  part  of  the  tulx^rclc  of  the  tibia.     (See  c, 
fig,  1,  h^fig'  2.)     A  third  slight  one,  which  is  removed  in  the  plate  to  shew  the 
joint,  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  patella,  is  continued  with  an  expansion  of 
the  vastus  inti-rnus,  and  inserted  on  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.     A 
fourth,  coming  from  its  outer  side,  inserts  itself  into  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur ;  there  is  likewise  a  correspondent  one  on  the  inner  side,  and,  independent 
of  these,  there  arc  lateral  cords  carried  across  the  patella ;  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, which  circumscribes  the  whole,  adds  somewhat  to  the  general  security ;  as 
the  semilumir  varUUiges  {Z^fig,  I,  e^fig.  2)  add  to  the  ease  of  motion :  but  not- 
withstanding these  safeguards,  the  patella  is  occasionally  dislocated.   The  femur 
and  tibia  are  held  together  principally  by  means  of  the  crttcial  or  cross  ligamentSj 
which  originate  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  femur,  when,  crossing  each  other 
within  the  joint,  they  arc  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  tibia :  a  posterior  ligament 
arises  within  the  articulation  behind  these  between  the  condyles,  and  terminates 
in  the  hinder  part  of  tlie  head  of  the  tibia ;  which  prevents  it  from  being  dislo- 
cated forward,  as  the  crucial  prevent  both  of  these  bones  from  being  rotated  or 
twisted  on  each  other.   There  are  likewise  continued  on  each  side,  from  the  con- 
dyles to  the  femur,  tendons  which  answer  the  purpose  of  lateral  ligaments.     On 
the  outer  side  this  is  effected  {rid./,  fig,  2)  by  the  tendon  of  the  lateral  extensor 
of  the  foot;  and  on  the  inner  side  by  an  expansion  formed  of  part  of  the  triceps, 
and  vastus  internus  muscles. 

The  hoch,  as  a  joint,  is  strong,  and  its  mechanical  arrangement  cannot  fail  to 
excite  our  admiration :  much  pains  therefore  have  been  taken  to  make  both  the 
description  and  the  graphic  views  of  the  parts  comi)osing  it,  clear  and  intelligible. 
It  is  covered  in  common  with  its  vicinage  by  a  very  dense  cellular  substance  in- 
termixed with  ligamentous  fibres  of  great  strength,  and  when  many  of  these  have 
been  removed  in  successive  layers,  there  will  yet  remain  a  close  expansion  appa- 
rently derived  from  the  fascia  of  the  semimembranosus  and  tensor  vaginae  femoris, 
whicn  is  extended  over  the  muscles  of  the  tibia.  If  this  expansion  be  raised  from 
the  front  of  the  leg,  it  seems  to  thicken  as  it  gains  the  hollow  formed  between 
the  tcndo  Achilles  and  the  flexor  of  the  foot,  at  which  part  it  is  very  firm,  and 
appears  to  end  in  two  ligamentous  bands  connected  apparently  with  a  tendinous 
expansion  from  the  perforatus  muscle  {p,Jig.  1,  and  x,fig.  2).  The  capsular  liga- 
ment of  this  joint  anses  from  the  tibia,  unites  with  the  fascial  expansion,  and  is 
continued  over  its  various  bones  to  the  superior  extremity  of  the  cannon.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  tibia  may  be  observed  an  articulary  cartilage,  held  in  its  situation 
by  an  appropriate  ligament,  interposed  between  the  posterior  and  inferior  head  of 
that  bone,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  of  the  foot.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some 
of  the  inveterate  lamenesses  of  the  hock,  and  even  stringhalt,  where  no  enlarge- 
ment appears,  arise  from  an  ossiffcation  c»f  this  cartilage.    {Vid.  r^fig.  1,  12,^^. 
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2).  There  is  likewise  a  very  strong  ligament  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  astra- 
galus, below  v^Jifr.  2,  and  continued  over  these  bones,  and  the  small  metacarpals, 
8er>'ing  to  connect  them  with  the  cannon.  It  is  this  posterior  ligament  that  be- 
comes affected  in  the  disease  called  the  curb.  The  annular  UgamenU  of  the  hock 
appear  to  arise  from  the  same  dense  general  expansion  of  this  joint  intermixed 
with  some  appropriate  ligamentous  bands.  Having  formed  common  and  indivi- 
dual sheaths  to  the  tendons,  it  is  continued  to  some  inches  below  the  hock,  near 
to  the  origin  ef  the  elastic  bifurcating  ligaments,  where  it  appears  .to  be  reflected 
over,  from  one  small  metacarpal  bone  to  the  other.  It  now  follows  the  front  of 
the  cannon,  bindine  the  extensor  tendons  to  each  other,  and  is  again  reflected 
from  the  sides,  leavmg  the  flexors  uncovered,  that  thereby  they  might  not  be  im- 
peded in  their  motion ;  for  were  they  bound  too  closely,  they  would  be  prevented 
from  acting  to  advantage,  as  situated  too  near  the  centre  of  motion ;  but  which 
is  directly  the  reverse  with  the  extensor  tendons,  whose  situation  is  such  that 
they  can  only  act  when  closely  applied  to  the  cannon.  The  tendons  have  most 
of  tnem  an  individual  sheath,  independent  of  the  general  thecal  investment  of  the 
whole :  within  the  sheaths,  near  to  the  termination  of  such  tendons  as  have  con- 
siderable actions  to  perform,  and  whose  motions  are  extensive,  are  placed  mucous 
capsules,  or  bursa  mucoscB,  The  iimcus  furnished  from  the  secreting  arteries  of 
the  part,  from  violent  or  long-continued  action,  is  apt  to  become  morbidly  in- 
creased, and  then  forms  what  is  erroneously  called  windgalL  Occasionally,  to 
the  increase,  a  disposition  to  concretion  is  aidded,  and  the  enlargement  becomes 
solidified.  The  usual  situations  of  these  swellings  are  ia  the  bursas  of  the  hock 
behind -(vtit/.  d,^j^.  1),  and  in  the  pasterns  (11,^^.  2),  both  before  and  behind. 
The  sheaths  and  bursse  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  cannon  are  also  frequently 
the  seat  of  these  cnlagements,  as  likewise  those  of  the  flexors  of  the  foot  (h  cmdly 
Mg.  1).  Blood-spavin  is  the  consequence  of  bursal  disease  of  the  tendon  of  the 
little  flexor  of  the  foot  (I,  Jig*  1) ;  for  a  superficial  branch  of  vein,  passing  over  the 
inside  of  the  hock,  becomes  by  this  means  pressed  upon,  and  its  eflbrts  to  over- 
come the  obstruction  occasion  an  increase  in  its  coats.  The  investing  fascia 
covers  also  a  bursa  at  the  point  of  the  hock,  which  is  liable  to  a  diseased  enlarge- 
ment similar  to  the  others,  and  is  then  called  a  capulet — For  an  account  of  the 
ligamentous  connexions  of  the  joints  below,  I  would  refer  to  the  description  of 
the  anterior  extremities,  the  one  being  similar  with  the  other. 

THE  STRUCTURE,  .FUNCTIONS,  AND  ECONOMY  OF 

THE  FOOT. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  IX. 

Fig,  1. — A  foot,  with  the  arteries  and  veins  injected  with  wax,  from  the  pas- 
terns ;  a  a,  the  plantar  veins  ramifying  over  the  foot,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
network ;  b  ft,  the  plantar  arteries. — Ftg.  2.  A  foot  sawn  down  the  middle ;  a,  os 
pedis  or  coffin  bone ;  ft,  os  coronse  or  coronet,  or  small  pastern,  but  which  is  here 
represented  rather  too  long ;  c,  os  navicularc  or  navicular  bone,  confined  by  its 
ligaments ;  d  d,  ligaments  of  the  navicular  bone ;  e,  flexor  tendon  of  the  coronary 
bone;  //,  flexor  tendon  ofthecofiin  bone;^,  sensible  frog;  h  A,  sensible  sole;  t, 
sensible  laminae ;  k,  coronary  ligament ;  /,  extensor  tendon  of  the  coffin  bone ;  m, 
homy  or  insensible  frog ;  n,  homy  sole. — Fig.  3.  A  foot  without  the  hoof;  a, 
sensible  laminae ;  ft,  laminae  of  the  sole  continued  from  the  front  round  the  heels ; 
r,  sensible  sole;  d,  sensible  frog;  «,  cartilaginous  part  of  the  frog  continued  from 
the  lateral  cartilage ;  //,  vascular  coronary  ligament ;  g  g^  kteral  cartilages. — 
Fig.  4.  The  coffin,  the  navicular,  and  the  coronary  bones,  with  the  flexor  tendon 
attached,  to  shew  its  connexion  with  these  bones;  a,  the  coffin  bone  deprived  of 
its  left  lateral  cartilage ;  that  of  the  rieht  remains,  but  lessened  and  ossified ;  ft, 
navicular  or  shuttle  bone ;  c,  flexor  tendon  passing  under  the  na\'icular  bone  to  be 
inserted  in  ithe  arch  of  the  coffin  bone ;  <2,  articulating  cavities  in  the  cofiBin  and 
navicular  bones ;  e,  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  bloodvessels  between  the  lateral 
processes  of  the  coffin  bone ;  /,  the  httle  pastem  or  coronet  bone. 
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The  Anatomy  and  Phytiology  of  the  Foot. 

The  foot  of  the  horse  preBcnts  a  mechanism  truly  wonderful  and  curious,  and 
most  admirably  adapted  to  -the  habits  and  manners  of  the  animal ;  and  here  all 
the  complexity  of  structure,  exhibited  in  the  numerous  phalanges  of  the  quadni- 
mana,  is  found  united  in  one.   From  the  various  artificial  circumstances  to  which 
we  subject  this  noble  quadruped,  such  as  stabling,  hard  roads,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  iron  shoes,  the  feet  become  peculiarly  susceptible  of  disease ;  and  as 
progression  is  the  ver}'  foundation  of  the  utility  of  the  animal  in  question,  so 
these  diseases  become  objects  of  the  greatest  import  to  the  veterinarian ;  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  which,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and 
economy  of  the  parts  composing  the  feet  is  absolutely  necessary.  Mv  circumscribed 
limits  will  curtail  much  extent  of  detail  here;  but  the  works  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  will  supply  niinutise,  and  to  them  I  would  refer  the 
student.     At  birth,  the  homy  parts  of  the  feet  arc  found  less  evolved  than  most 
other  of  the  external  organs  ;  were  they  more  perfected,  their  hard  surfaces  might 
bruise  the  mother :  at  this  early  period  the  pasterns  are  long  and  upright,  and 
instead  of  the  extremities  ending,  as  in  the  adult,  in  a  broad  extended  base,  they 
terminate  in  a  small  circle  of  homy  matter,  pointed  in  front  and  behind,  and  pre- 
sent only  the  rudiments  of  a  frog.     The  bones  immediately  belonging  to  the  foot 
are  two,  the  coiiin  and  the  navicular :  the  little  pastern,  or  coronary-  bone,  which 
articulates  with  both  of  these,  is  also  partly  hidden  within  the  hoof;  but  though 
intimately  connected  with  the  economy  of  the  organ,  has  no  pretension  to  be  called 
a  foot  bone.     The  coffin  hone  corresponds  in  sha{>e  to  the  cavity  of  the  hoof:  in 
front  it  presents  an  eminence,  to  which  the  extensor  tendon  is  attached ;  its  sides 
stretch  back  into  two  lateral  processes  or  wings,  to  the  upper  surface  of  which 
are  fixed  the  lateral  cartilages:  its  superior  surface  presents  two  articular  cavities, 
and  its  lower  is  vaulted,  and  attaches  the  flexor  tendon ;  while  its  anterior  is 
covered  by  the  sensible  lamina;  {vuL  y,  pi,  of  Skeleton;  vid.  a^fig.  2,  and  a,  d^ 
fig,  4,  of  pi.  9).   It  will  be  seen  to  be  of  a  spong}'  but  adhesive  texture,  with  small 
bony  ridges  extending  from  above  downwards,  favouring  the  attachment  of  the 
■ensible  lamina;.     It  is  very  strongly  secured  from  dislocation  fh>m  its  fellow 
bones,  and  from  its  general  connexions,  by  the  capsular  as  well  as  by  other  liga- 
ments, which  stretch  from  the  edges  of  its  ala;  to  the  coronet ;  from  behind  ^so 
to  the  same  ;  and  likewise  by  its  cartilages.     The  nariadur  bone,  which  in  figure 
resembles  a  boat  or  shuttle,  embeds  itself  between  the  posterior  processes  or 
wings  of  the  coffin  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached  closely ;  first,  by  a  broad  ligament 
which  extends  from  it  over  the  extensor  longus,  to  be  strongly  inserted  in  the 
coffin  bone ;  next,  by  an  upper  ligamentous  band  which  binds  it  with  the  tendo 
perforans ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  capsular  ligament,  which  includes  in  its  grasp  tliis 
lx>ne,  the  coflfin,  and  the  small  pastem  bones*. 

The  coronary y  or  small  partem  hone,  is  seen  in  fig,  4,  f  and  fig,  2,  6.  vl,  9, 
and  articulates  with  the  coffin  and  with  the  na\'icular  bones,  to  both  of  which  it 
is  united  by  the  capsular  and  the  lateral  ligaments.  The  lateral  cartilages  affixed, 
one  to  each  side  of  the  coffin  bone  by  indentation,  are  externally  convex,  and 
internally  slightly  concave,  their  upper  surface  stretching  upwaras  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  hoof.  The  tamhuB  are  vascular,  sensible,  and  elastic  productions 
of  the  cutis,  situated  round  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coffin  bone,  which  are 
received  between  corre8|K)ndent  homy  lamella;  protruded  from  the  hoof.  The 
coronary  ligament  is  a  vascular  expansion,  projecting  and  extending  around  the 
coronet  to  the  back  of  the  frog ;  from  the  vessels  of  which  the  hoof  is  secreted. 
The  extensor  tendon  passes  in  fh>nt  of  these  parts  into  the  anterior  eminence  of 
the  coffin,  and  the  flexor  tendon  affixes  itself  to  the  vaulted  arch  posteriorly.  The 
sensible  frog  is  situated  next  to  this,  on  which  and  on  the  flexor  tendon  the  navi- 
cular bone  rests.  The  sensible  sole  lies  under  that  part  of  the  coffin  covered  by 
neither  of  these  latter  substances,  while  the  hoof  a  hard  insensible  box,  covers 

*  The  synovial  caoRule,  between  the  articulatory  surfaces  of  the  coffin  and  navicular  bone,  appearn, 
by  the  aids  of  morbia  anatomy,  to  be  peculiarly  the  seat  of  groggy  lamenetaet. 
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and  protects  the  whole.  Having  thus  outlined  the  parts  of  this  order,  we  shall 
retrace  them  in  a  contrary  one,  by  which  the  student  will  become  fimiiliarized 
therewith,  individually  and  collectively. 

The  hoofiB  a  homy  envelopcment,  secreted  from  an  expansion  of  the  cutis, 
exactly  as  the  human  nail  is  formed  from  what  is  termed  the  quick :  it  is  dis- 
tinctly composed  of  fibres  parallel  with  each  other  in  their  oblique  descent  from 
the  coronet  to  the  toe,  and  held  together  by  a  glutinous  homv  exudation  which 
maceration  will  separate.  Inordinate  heat  and  dryness  will  also  do-  the  same  in 
the  living  hoof,  as  we  know  by  what  are  called  sandcracks.  The  hoof  in  its 
natural  state  is  conical,  but  by  no  means  so  perfectly  so  as  has  generally  been 
taught.  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  expressively  describes  it  as  an  oblique  cylinder  trun- 
cated,, having  its  truncated  extremity  opposed  to  the  ground :  but  age  and  arti- 
ficial habits  tend  much  to  alter  its  natural  appearance.  Both  the  obliquity  and 
the  height  are  greatest  in  front,  lessening  from  thence  to  the  heels :  in  a  natural 
state  it  is  also  widest  at  the  outer  side  of  the  inferior  margin,  by  which  a  broader 
surface  of  support  is  afforded  without  encumbering  motion,  or  increasing  a  ten- 
dency to  strike  the  opposite  limb.  The  uxiUs  or  crust  of  the  hoof  are  the  cir- 
cum&rent  portion  visible  when  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and,  in  a 
healthy  state,  is  smooth  and  uniform*.  The  quarters  are  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
wails  or  crust ;  and,  as  in  the  fore  feet,  the  anterior  portion  of  each  hoof  is  the 
thickest,  as  being  the  most  exerted  and  the  most  exposed;  so,  in  the  hinder  ones, 
the  sides  are  by  much  the  strongest ;  thus  we  nail  the  fore  shoes  principally 
towards  the  front,  but  the  hinder  ones  towards  the  quarters.  In  the  usual  for- 
mation of  feet,  the  inner  side  of  the  hoof  is  observed  to  be  both  weaker  and 
higher  than  the  outer,  a  circumstance  .which  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by 
the  operative  smith,  and  the  neglect  is  often  the  source  of  lameness.  The  general 
substance  and  density  of  the  hoof  decreases  as  it  approaches  the  heelci,  evidently 
to  favour  the  expansibility  of  the  horn  and  the  descent  of  the  elastic  pad.  The 
superior  marginal  part  of  the  hoof  is  softer  and  thinner  than  the  rest ;  and  if,  from 
the  outward  surface,  our  eye  be  directed  inward,  we  diall  perceive  an  indenta- 
tion called  the  coronary  rin^^  which  receives  within  it  the  coronary  ligament 
already  noticedf  {vid.  h^fft^g-  3,  and  1i^fig^  2,  pL  9).  Immediately  contiguous 
to  this  ligament,  but  rather  under  it,  exists  an  elongation  of  dense  substance, 
very  similar  in  structure  with  the  circle  of  cuticle  which  overhangs  what  we  term 
the  roots  of  our  nails. 

To  finish  our  description  of  the  hoof,  we  must  turn  our  attention  posteriorly, 
where  we  shall  find  the  nomy  heels  inflecting  themselves  abruptly  inwards,  having 
the  intermediate  space  filled  up  by  the  fleshy  or  soft  heels.  The  hoof  is  subject 
to  wear  and  decay,  but,  like  our  nails,  it  is  continually  reproduced  by  fresh  se- 
cretions of  horn  \  and  how  speedily  the  process  of  renovation  is  executed,  we  have 
many  instances  of  observing  in  veterinarv  practice :  the  superfluous  portions  of 
homy  matter  desquamate,  and  fall  ofi*  in  flakes. 

The  horny  sole,  or  under  concave  elastic  surface  of  the  hoof,  is  (md,  n,  fig,  2, 
pi.  9)  not  so  fibrous  or  brittle  as  the  crust ;  it  is  thickest  at  the  circumference, 
where  it  unites  with  the  outer  walls  of  the  hoof,  than  it  is  towards  its  centre.  Its 
concavity  admirably  adapts  it  to  embrace  the  ground,  and  enable  the  foot  to  re- 
tain its  situation ;  while.it  forms  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  pressure  from  above 
on  the  best  principles,  those  of  the  arch,  and  yet  yields  by  its  elasticity  from 
above  downwards,  thus  afibrding  a  spring  also.     The  homyfrogX  is  the  trian- 

•  Hoofi,  however,  not  In  a  state  of  much  ditea»e,  will  yet  appear  wkh  longitudinal  rings  aroand 
them,  frequently  the  effect  of  accidental  circumstances,  as  change  of  situation  from  the  stable  to 
pasturage,  &e. ;  for  as  beat,  high  feeding,  and  violent  exercise,  tend  to  Hmit  the  expansion,  so  the 
opposite  extremes,  when  brought  to  alternate  with  these  stimuli,  again  encouraging  a  full  growth, 
naturally  produce  inequalities  in  the  homy  circles,  formed  during  these  different  states  of  the  animal. 

f  Although  coronary  ligament  is  a  term  given  by  an  authority  to  which  the  veterinarian  ought  to 
bow  (that  of  Mr.  Colemau),  its  strict  propriety  may  be  questioned.  It  appears  less  ligamentous 
than  a  true  elongation  or  fold  of  the  cutis,  is  of  a  very  highly  vascular  texture,  its  surface  beinf 
covered  with  villous  secretory  projections,  from  whence  the  horn  of  the  hoof  is  principally  formed. 
This  is  its  evident  functional  capacity,  and  it  does  little  towards  attaching  the  hoofs  to  the  internal 


Earts,  as  we  Icnow  by  the  ea^e  with  which  it  may  be  torn  from  its  connexions  in  a  recent  subject ;  and 
ecause  there  is  evidently  a  distinct  apnaratus,  ye 

X  The  elasticity  of  the  horny  sole  yielding  to  the  pr 
descent  during  the  forcible  placing  down  of  the  limb,  which  must  approximate  it  still  more  to  the 


(cause  there  is  evidently  a  distinct  apnaratus,  yet  to  be  noticed,  for  this  especial  purpose. 
X  The  elasticity  of  the  horny  sole  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  parts  above,  occasions  a  momentary 
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ffular  portion  that  fills  up  the  natural  excavation  of  the  under  surface  of  the  hoof. 
(Vid,  m^fif(,  2,/?/.  9.)  This  elastic  pad  swells  itself  out  beyond  the  immediate 
part  it  is  in  contact  with,  but  not  so  much  in  general  cases  as  to  extend  beyond 
the  level  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  crust ;  it  however  is  sufficiently  prominent 
in  every  healthy  foot  as  to  receive  its  full  share  of  pressure.  A  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  foot  will  shew  the  frog  to  be  completely  a  distinct  secretion  from  the 
other  horn  :  it  is  not  only  structurally  different,  but  presents  also  a  distinct  line 
of  separation  between  it  and  the  homy  parts  it  is  connected  with;  and  which 
connexion  is  principally  kept  up  by  an  internal  prolongation  of  cuticular  matter 
throughout  all  these  parts.  It  is  also  intimately  connected  to  the  sensible  frog 
above  bv  the  inosculation  of  vessels;  and  still  more  forcibly  bv  an  extension  of 
itself  indented  with  the  sensible  substance,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  section  of  the 
foot,  fH.  9.  The  posterior  superior  part  of  the  frog  is  covered  by  the  fatty  elastic 
substance,  into  which  the  sensible  sole  blends  itself,  forming  the  8of\  sensible 
heels :  tnim  whence  its  lateral  parts  appear  to  be  continued  by  a  true  prolon- 
gation ;  or,  othen^-ise,  a  firm  lamen  of  elastic  horny  matter  is  reflected  from  it  to 
spread  over  the  under  part  of  the  coronary  ring  immediately  below  the  vascular 
coronar}'  ligament.  Mr.  Ikacy  Clark,  who,  we  believe,  first  accurately  described 
it,  calls  it  x\\*i  frog  ttay^  its  use  being,  as  he  supposes,  to  support  the  frog  in  its 
situation.  Mr.  Coleman,  I  believe,  denies  its  existence  altogether ;  but  an  accu- 
rate dissection  of  the  parts  certainly  demonstrates  a  prolongation  of  the  frog,  or 
otherwi<<e  a  continuation  of  an  elastic  matter  reflected  from  it ;  and  its  existence 
is,  I  believe,  now  generally  recognized. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  here,  that  the  quantity  of  homy  matter,  even 
in  a  fiill-fonned  f^og,  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed  from  a  hasty  inspec- 
tion of  the  under  surface  of  the  foot ;  for  the  horny  frog  is  placed  as  an  inverted 
arch  over  the  sensible  frog  above  it  (riV/.  g^  A,  fig,  *2,  pi,  9).  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  an  unlimited  paring  away  of  the  homy  frog  is  dangerous :  but  in 
extent  of  plane  surface,  tne  frog,  in  its  natural  state,  forms  not  less  than  a 
sixth  of  the  whole.  Between  its  bifurcations  a  deep  sinuosity  appears,  called 
its  clefl ;  by  means  of  which  it  possesses  a  power  of  expansion,  and  also  a  ca- 
pability of  adapting  itself  to  the  uneven  surfaces  the  foot  may  pass  over.  The 
formation  of  the  horny  frog  is  effected  by  secretion  from  the  vascular  scnuble 
frog  immediately  over  it,  and  is  hence  subjected  to  the  same  laws  with  the 
homy  parts  of  t^e  hoof  and  sole,  scaling  and  detaching  itself,  when  overgrowu,  as 
theydo*. 

earth  ;  and  %,%  the  hard  edcei>  of  the  crunt  rou«t  indent  themflelT^R  deeply  In  the  torfaee  of  the  ground 
00  mofit  orca«innR,  it  leadu  into  erroneous  views  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  to  suppose  it  free  from 

Sreimure:  on  the  contrary,  althnii|rh  the  ptesiture  mav  not  be  long  continued,  yet  it  would  apprar 
lat  in  the  unshod  horne,  when  ranging  at  large,  tlie  descent  of  the  sole  is  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
crust  and  Uminn  by  coming  into  contact  with  and  resting  upon  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  at  each 
descent.  If  this  be  true,  we  have  another  reason  to  appiehmd  contrartioo  as  one*of  the  necessary 
consequence*  of  slioeing,  inasmuch  as  it  mu«>t  still  further  remove  the  »oIe  from  healthy  because 
iMtural  pressure;  and  by  thus  depriving  the  foot  of  the  a^ioistanre  to  he  derived  from  it,  and  trans- 
ferring all  the  weight  to  the  crust  and  laroinn.  the  want  of  it  must  tend  to  approximate  the  walls  of 
ISm  hoof  moie  in  a  shod  than  in  an  un«hod  horse.  In  thus  ai giiing.  I  will  suppose  tlie  descent  of  the 
■ole  to  be  taken  for  granted  ;  if  not,  let  the  doubter  exactly  fill  up  the  hollow  of  a  shod  foot  with  any 
plastic  mutter,  levelling  it  off  exactiv  with  the  under  suifaee  of  a  perfectly  plane  shoe  ;  after  putting 
a  die  of  anv  kind  on  any  level  surface,  let  him  place  the  horse's  foot  directly  and  centrally  over  it. 
Having  so  aone.  momentarily  elevate  the  contrary  foot,  and  afterwards  lift  up  the  experimental  foot, 
when,  on  examining  the  die  (we  will  say  one  auaiter  of  an  inch  thick),  it  will  be  found  indented 
Into  the  plastic  matter  half  of  an  inch,  more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  but  some  descent 
i^ways  takes  place.  It  becomes,  therefore,  imperatively  necessary  for  the  operative  smith  to  keep 
Uiia  circumstance  always  in  inind ;  for  the  tfole  is  so  constituted,  as,  by  its  elasticity,  to  resist  any 
Injurious  consequences  from  momentary  pressure,  yet  of  considerable  force  even  ;  but  the  course  of 
ita  fibres  will  not  bear  long-continued  pressure  of  a  slight  kind  :  thus,  if  a  shoe  be  placed  so  aa  to 
lUlow  any  part  of  its  surface  actually  to  rest  on  this  horny  sole,  it  must,  of  course  press  the  vascular 
Burface  of  such  sole  between  the  edges  of  the  coffin  bone  and  the  hard  outer  surface  of  horn  during  the 
descent  of  the  arch.  When  the  shoe  simply  lie$  on  the  sole,  it  creates  pain  and  slight  inflammation 
from  the  mere  descent  of  the  sole,  and  such  a  horse  goes  tender,  and  is  said  to  he  shoe-bound.  When, 
In  addition  to  this,  the  shoe  aUo  pre$te$  on  the  sole,  then  the  Joint  action  from  above  and  below  aggra- 
vates the  evil,  ana  inflammation  and  abscess  follow. 

•  This  growth  of  the  frog  has  led  4nto  many  erroneous  practices;  by  some  it  has  been  supposed 
necessary  on  all  occaaions  to  pare  much  of  it  away ;  but  when  its  functions  are  duly  considered,  it  will 
be  concluded  that  no  more  should  be  removed  than  would  be  sufficient  to  copy  Nature  in  her  detrition. 
In  eome  feet  the  growth  of  the  frog  is  hardly  commensurate  with  the  wear  :  and,  in  such  caaet,  an 
Imprudent  imith  may  part  more  away  in  three  minutes  than  will  grow  in  three  months. 
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Modern  physiologists  have  been  very  much  divided  in  their  opinions  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  frog.  La  Fosse  insisted  on  the  impropriety  of  paring  it  away, 
as  it  appeared  to  him  both  as  a  guard  to  the  tendon,  and  as  assisting  the  navi- 
cular bone  in  its  office  of  a  sprTng.  Mr.  Freeman  considered  it  in  a  similar  point 
of  view,  and  also  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  navicular  bone,  it  greatly  assisted 
the  spring  of  the  tendon.  Mr.  Coleman  denies  its  office  as  a  guard  to  the  flexor 
tendon,  from  the  nature  of  its  situation  ;  and  argues,  very  ingeniously,  to  prove 
that  its  principal  and  detenninate  use  is,  to  prevent  contraction  in  the  hoof,  and, 
subordinately,  displacement  of  the  foot  by  slipping*.  But  if  we  take  an  ex- 
tended view  of  the  matter,  and  call  in  the  aids  of  comparative  anatomy,  that 
generalizing  and  sure  guide,  we  shall  be,  I  think,  led  to  consider  its  uses  as  of  a 
mixed  nature.  Eminently  sihiple  in  form  and  structure,  it  combines  even  more 
than  the  qualities  possessed  by  the  tendo-cartilaginous  balls  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  feet  of  the  digitated  tribes,  as  dogs,  cats,  &c.  It  is  more  dense  in  struc- 
ture, to  resist  the  weight  imposed  on  it ;  yet  more  truly  elastic,  to  enable  it  to 
preser>'e  its  own  intensity  under  the  increased  pressure  of  so  large  an  animal, 
and  to  transfer  the  shock  of  motion  more  uniformly  over  the  limb.  It  differs  also 
in  being  united  into  a  whole  at  its  apex ;  but  is  wisely  disunited  by  its  cleft  at 
its  posterior  portion,  where  it  can  best  act  on  the  yielding  walls  of  the  hoof.  It 
claims  likewise,  as  Mr.  Coleman  justly  observest,  importance  as  a  natural  wedge, 
to  prevent  slipping  and  sliding  on  smooth  surfaces.  It  is  reasonable  also  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  forms  a  valuable  antagonist  to  the  downward  and  backward  direc- 
tion of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  which  occur  through  the  medium  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  lamina: ;  and  in  this  way  it  may  offer  a  point  of  solid  support  to 
the  flexor  tendon  during  its  violent  extensions :  and  it  most  unquestionably  acts 
very  favourably  in  promoting  the  expansion  of  the  hoof. 

The  bars. — We  have  already  ftilly  explained  that  the  crust  of  the  hoof  does 
not  terminate  at  the  heels,  as  a  superficial  observation  might  lead  one  to  conclude; 
but  that  having  gained  the  heels,  it  turns  acutely  inwards,  decreasing  in  extent, 
and  laying  itself  obliquely  along  each  side  of  the  frog  to  terminate  at  the  point. 
The  bars,  or  binders,  as  they  are  often  termed  by  smiths  and  farriers,  cannot  be 
considered,  therefore,  as  parts  exclusively  belonging  to  the  sole  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  more  immediately  belong  to  the  crust  of  the  hoof,  and  are  also  active  iq 
keeping  open  the  horny  segment.  It  was  essentially  necessary,  to  destroy  the 
effects  of  resistance  ana  to  lessen  concussion,  that  the  hoof  should  not  extend 
around  the  foot ;  but  that  it  should  be  interrupted  by  a  chasm :  it  was  also  as 
necessary,  to  guard  against  contraction,  that  it  should  not  end  abruptly  around 
this  chasm ;  for  this  purpose  each  homy  heel  suddenly  inflects  inwards,  and 

*  'The  natural  frog  of  the  horse,'  says  Mr.  Coleman,  'is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sole,  ezter- 
nallj  convex,  and  of  a  wedge-like  form,  pointed  towards  the  toe,  but  expanded  as  it  advances  to  tlM 
heels:  in  the  centre  of  the  oroad  part  there  is  a  fl*oure.  or  separation.  The  frog  is  connected  in- 
ternally with  another  frog,  of  a  similar  figure  but  different  in  structure.  The  external  frog  is  com- 
posed  of  soft  elastic  horn,  and  totally  insensible.  The  internal  frog  has  sensation,  and  is  much  more 
elastic  than  the  horny  frog,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  heels  is  connected  with  two  elastic  subotances, 
called  cartilages.  The  toe  of  the  sensible  frog  is  united  to  the  coffin  bone,  but  more  than  nine>tenths 
of  both  frogs  are  behind  the  coffin  bone.  The  toe  of  the  sensible  and  horny  frogs,  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  coffin  bone,  are  fixed  points,  and  have  no  motion;  but  the  heels  of  the  frogs  beiof 
placed  posteriorto  the  coffin  bone,  and  In  contact  with  moveable,  elastic,  and  not  fixed  or  resisting 
substances,  a  very  considerable  lever  is  formed,  and.  whenever  the  horny  frog  comes  in  contact  witn 
the  ground,  it  first  ascends  and  then  descends.  The  pressure  of  the  ground  al«o  expands  the  homy 
frog,  and  the  sensible  frog  expands  the  cartilages ;  and  at  the  heels  and  quarters,  immedlatelv  beloir 
the  hair,  totally  governs  the  direction  of  the  future  growth  of  the  crust.  This  ascent  of  the  rrog  not 
only,  by  its  wedge-like  form,  preserves  the  heels  and  quarters  from  contraction,  but  affords  to  the 
horse  an  elastic  spring,  and  prevents  the  animal  from  slipping  whenever  it  embraces  the  ground. 
Without  any  anatomical  inquiry  into  its  internal  structure  and  union  with  other  parts,  the  shape  and 
convexity  of  the  horny  frog  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  was  formed  to  come  into  centact  with  the 
ground ;  and  the  more  I  investigate  this  subject,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of  the  frog  Is  to 
prevent  the  horse  from  slipping,  to  pieserve  the  cartilages  and  hoof  expanded,  and,  by  its  motion,  to 
act  as  an  elastic  spring  to  the  animal.' 

f  Mr.  Coleman's  view  of  the  uses  of  the  frog  wUl  deserve  the  most  attentive  perusal  of  the  student, 
as  tending  to  practical  Inferences  of  great  Importance ;  and  although  I  cannot  think  the  frog  more  than 
a  valuable  assistant  in  preventing  contraction  of  the  hoof,  which  sometimes  commences  above,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  action  of  the  frog,  as  well  as  below  ;  yet,  even  as  a  valuable  assistant  only.  Mr. 
Coleman's  observations,  that  the  paring  of  it  away,  as  is  too  frequentlv  the  case,  and  removMg  It 
from  the  natural  and  healthy  pressure  of  the  ground,  is  bad,  inasmuch  as  it  'annihilates  its  functiona, 
and  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  prodooes  disease,'  are  strikingly  just. 
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traverses  the  foot  to  its  centn:,  thus  fomiiiig  each  leg  of  the  angle  into  a  pilUr  of 
support  against  the  contracting  tendency* :  the  obliquity  of  the  bars  at  tne  same 
time  assisting  the  general  intention,  as  the  whole  effect  produced  is  fiivourable  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  organ  throughout. 

THB  nrTEmiom  of  the  foot. 

.  The  first  part  that  presents  itself  when  the  hoof  is  removed,  is  the  semnbley  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  Jieskjf  sole  (vid.  Kfisn'*  2,  h^fig*  3,  pi.  9),  which  is 
a  Tascular  expansion  covering  a  considerable  portion  of  the  under  suHkce  of  the 
coffin  bone ;  extending  beyond  its  posterior  part,  but  leaving  a  triangular  vpajce 
lor  the  vascular  expansion  of  the  sensible  frog.  As  the  sensible  sole  passes  be- 
hind the  coffin  bone  it  becomes  thicker  and  more  elastic,  and  attaches  itself  to 
the  cartilages,  and  slishtly  to  the  navicular  bone  :  it  here  also  furnishes  a  few 
laminse,  to  correspond  with  those  in  the  heels  of  the  homy  sole :  its  upper  sur- 
ft(Ce  is  of  a  ligamentous  nature,  but  the  under  is  highly  vascular,  and  from  it  is 
■ecieted  the  homy  sole.  The  vascularity  of  this  part  renders  it  very  suscepti- 
Ue  of  inflammation,  but  in  different  degreesf.  The  sefuiblefrog  (ru/.  g^  fig,  2, 
wad  Jig,  S^pL  9)  presents  a  very  curious  stmcture  of  ligamentous  and  tendinous 
expansions,  hot  covered  underneath  by  a  vascular  coating,  corresponding  in 
•hape  to  the  homy  frog,  which  is  secreted  fix>m  it.  It  lies  in  an  interval  formed 
witnin  the  sensible  sole,  attached  by  its  point  to  the  concave  inferior  surface  of 
the  coffin  bone,  with  its  heels  expanding  posteriorly  beyond  that,  and  attached  to 
the  posterior  and  lower  portions  of  the  lateral  cartilages ;  at  which  part  they  are 
connected  with  or  degenerate  into  a  lax  cartilaginous  substance,  which,  united 
idth  cellular  matter,  and  the  coverings  of  the  skin,  forms  the  rounded  bulbs  of 
the  fleshy  heels  (vid.  g.  Jig.  2,  i/,  e^Jig,  3,  pi.  9).  An  inflammation  of  this  sen- 
nble  frog  alters  its  secretion  from  horn  into  pus  or  matter,  which  finding  its  most 
ready  exit  between  the  cleft  of  the  homy  frog,  is- then  called  a  running  thrush, — 
The  lateral  cartilages  are  one  to  each  side,  indented  into  a  groove  in  each  lateral 
upper  surfiu^e  of  the  coffin  bone,  extending  in  front  almost  to  each  other,  b^ng 
separated  only  by  the  insertion  of  the  extensor  tendon.  Independent  of  their 
bony  implantation,  they  are  also  retained  in  their  situation  by  means  of  ligament- 
ous fibres,  by  lateral  connexions  to  the  ligaments  of  the  coflin  and  naviculfu*  boneS) 
and  by  a  ligament  in  connexion  with  the  flexor  tendon  (pi.  9,  g^  gy  fig.  3).  They 
are  extemdly  convex,  intemally  concave ;  highest  in  the  centre,  but  thinner  and 
•mailer  towards  the  extremities :  their  posterior  portions  pass  beyond  the  lateral 
processes  of  the  coffin  bone,  and  unite  with  the  scini-cartilaginous  substance  of 
the  sensible  frog.  They  arc  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  hoof^  and  are 
covered  at  their  lower  portion  by  the  coronary  ligament,  which,  by  being  extended 
over  them,  prevents  their  too  great  dilatation :  to  their  lower  portion  likewise  the 
attachment  of  the  laminae  takes  place ;  and  within  the  concavity  formed  by  the 
extension  of  the  cartilages  beyond  the  coffin  bone  (see  Jtg.  3,  pi.  9)  is  lodged 
the  ligamentous  fatty  substance  forming  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  fleshy 
frog.  The  uses  of  these  cartilages,  as  before  observed,  are  considerable,  and  di- 
yested  of  them  the  coffin  bone  appears  but  a  small  part,  compared  to  the  coffin 
that  encloses  it ;  but,  increased  by  their  attachment,  the  whole  presents  an  ex- 
tensive surface,  eoually  useful  as  a  support  as  though  altogether  bony,  yet  yield- 
ing and  elastic.  The  cartilages  themselves  appear  particularly  intended  to  ope- 
rate in  expanding  the  upper  homy  portions  of  the  noof^  as  the  inflected  homy 
bars  do  the  lower  portions^ :  they  also  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  cavity  of 
the  coffin  joibt,  and  likewise  in  the  formation  of  its  articular  cavity^ 

•  Most  anfortunately  it  happen*  that  sinfthB,  In  general,  connider  tbette  Inflections  uaelest.  becaats 
tb«y  cannot  ImmediatelT  perceive  their  operation,  and  thus  almovt  invariably  cut  them  out. 

f  The  mitchiefs  resulting  from  pressure  on  the  general  surface  of  the  horny  sole  being  transmitted 
to  the  sensible  sole  above  it,  have  been  hinted  at  already  ;  but  when  such  pressute  occurs  at  the  heels. 
the  Inflammation  Is  less  active,  from  decreased  va»culaiity  in  this  portion  of  the  fleshy  sole ;  and 
tbtnton,  instead  of  maturation,  it  Is  more  nsual  for  a  deposit  of  blood  to  take  place,  and  the  product 
It  a  torn. 


t  The  general  tendency  to  ossiflc  deposit  In  aged  horses  Is  exemplifled  here  in  a  remarkable  degree : 
thtre  are  If  w  of  them,  pvtieulsrly  of  tne  draught  kiiul.  In  whom  they  are  not  more  or  less  ossifled.    In 
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The  sensible  lamirue  {vid.  <hfig^  ^^  J^'  ^'  tdaoji^.  l^pl.  7). — In  describing  the 
hoof,  I  obsened  that  its  internal  surface  was  lined  with  numerous  homy  lamellx, 
which  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards,  with  an  arrangement  of  their  fibres  corresponding  to  this  direction, 
and  were  called  the  insensible  laminse.  The  subjects  of  our  present  inquiry  are, 
on  the  contrary,  highly  sensible  and  vascular.  The  whole  circumference  of  the 
coffin  bone,  from  above  downwards,  is  covered  with  about  five  hundred  of  these 
sensible  semicartilaginous  leaves,  each  of  which  is  received  between  and  firmly 
attached  to  two  of  tfie  elastic  laminse  of  the  hoof,  just  noticed,  and  consequently 
each  liorny  process  is  also  received  between  two  sensible  ones.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  surface  of  attachment  between  the  hoof  and  the  internal  parts 
(for  the  coffin  bone  governs  all  the  rest)  must  be  in  an  extraordinary  desree  ex- 
tensive and  strong,  and  that  they  must  thus  form  a  complete  support  to  the  parts 
above.  But  support  is  onlv  a  part  of  their  important  office  :  tney  are  the  g^rand 
agents  in  that  perfect  elasticity  of  the  foot  which  raises  it  from  a  mere  solid  mass 
to  that  of  a  case  of  multiplied  springs.  A  partial  observer  of  the  foot  of  the  horse 
would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  sole  bears  the  superincumbent  weight,  appa- 
rently resting  upon  tne  coffin  bone,  but  which  is  erroneous ;  on  Uie  contrary,  we 
find  the  sensible  sole  can  bear  little  continued  pressure,  though  its  elasticity  and 
form  enable  it  to  bear  a  momentary  one,  and  to  descend  in  the  efibrts  of  the  horse ; 
being  at  such  times  only  pressed  on  by  the  parts  above,  but  which  in  no  instance 
exceeds  that  which  the  elastic  elongations  of  the  laminse  allow  it*.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  feet  have  been  already  described  in  the  Angiology  and  Neuro' 
logy:  the  bloodvessels  are,  I  believe,  also  accurately  figured  in  pi,  9,^.  1. 

days  of  yore,  from  a  mistaken  opinion  that  cartilages  were  too  inorfanic  to  perform  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  reproduction,  it  was  the  custom  with  the  French  school,  whenever  quittor  attacked  them«  to 
extirpate  them  entirely.    La  Po9se  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  practire. 

*  That  these  laminoe  are  the  means  whereby  the  foot  Is  sustained,  appears  evident  from  the  follow* 
ing  fact :  A  horse  in  wiiom  both  horny  soles  of  the  fore-feet  had  been  removed,  and  who  was  remark* 
ablv  given  to  kicking,  still  continued  the  practice,  lashing  out  behind  with  both  feet  with  great 
violence ;  yet  no  injury  was  sustained  by  the  fore  feet.  Prom  this  it  is  clear,  that  had  the  sole  Men 
intended  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  weight,  the  feet  must  have  actually  forced  themselves  through 
the  surrounding  horny  circle  of  the  hoofs.  The  sensible  laminn  are  therefore  evidently  the  prineipai 
means  whereby  the  internal  foot  is  held  within  the  outer ;  and  further,  it  is  through  their  agency  tnat 
the  whole  possesses  the  greater  part  of  its  ease,  elasticity,  and  freedom  from  the  effects  of  concussion  : 
for  the  foot  is  internally  obseived  to  be  oblique  from  behind  to  before;  but  the  weight  is  not  oblique, 
but  nearly  perpendicular :  hence  it  is  evident  there  must  be  a  constant  tendency  to  dislocation  between 
the  parts,  the  coffin  bone  being  pressed  down  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  noof ;  the  laminas  both  of  the  hoof  and  of  the  coffin  being  elastic,  their  joint  action  must  allow  a 
very  considerable  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  coffin  bone  obliquelv  downwards  and  backwards. 
Tlias  it  would  appear  that,  during  the  action  of  progression,  the  weight  !•  first  thrown  pcrpendien- 
larly  on  the  pastern  ;  from  whence  it  is  transmitted  to  the  coffin  principally,  and  to  the  navicular  snb* 
ordinately :  but  that  the  hard  medium  of  these  bones,  and  the  equally  hard  medium  of  the  earth, 
might  not  produce  concussion  and  a  hurtful  pressure,  there  are  these  elastic  laminated  sprincs,  which 
are  to  placed  that  both  the  shock  and  the  general  weight  are  distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of  surface ; 
and  that  no  auxiliary  aid  might  be  wanting  to  prevent  concussion,  the  vaulted  arch  of  the  sole  waa 
superadded. 

My  contracted  limits  will  not  allow  of  more  than  a  note  on  two  subjects  connected  with  the  phy- 
siology of  these  organs,— their  elatlieity  and  their  tspamibility.  So  much  has  been  written,  so 
much  dogmatism  has  been  displayed,  and  so  much  bitter  invective  brought  forward  on  the  elasticity 
of  the  foot  of  the  hone,  that  the  subject  excites  almost  as  much  disgust  as  interest.  Is  there  any 
animal  in  existence  whose  locomotion  is  performed  by  pedal  members  whose  feet  are  inelastic  f 
Nay,  is  not  the  principle  of  elasticity  eminently  displayed  throughout  the  whole  limb,  from  its  origin 
to  the  extremest  point  of  its  surface  of  opposition  to  the  ground  ?  Was  it,  therefore,  in  consonance 
with  the  general  operations  of  Nature,  that  in  forming  the  very  noblest  of  her  brute  products  she 
should  have  lost  sight  of  a  property  so  paramount  in  the  rest?  Would  she  have  given  to  an  animal  at 
once  large  and  heavy,  but  of  vast  power  of  accelerated  and  long-continued  motion,  an  unyieldin|^ 
hase,  where  every  locomotive  exertion  would  propagate  an  injurious  shock  through  the  whole 
machine  ?  Elasticity  was  here,  therefore,  to  be  expected  d  prion ;  and  to  advocate  the  principle  as 
the  immediate  discovery  of  any  individual,  is  to  slander  every  naturalist  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to 
the  present.  We  are  sorry,  therefore,  when  we  observe  so  able  a  writer  as  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  losing 
himself  in  grasping  at  the  shadow,  where  be  might  insure  to  himself  the  substance.  Long  before 
Mr.  Calk's  publications,  the  elasticity  of  the  foot  of  the  horse  had  been  specifically  noticed  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Freeman,  Mi.  Coleman,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  myself  also.  To  claim,  there- 
fore, the  discovery  of  this  long  and  well-known  property,  was  a  phantom  and  shadow.  The  substance, 
I  apprehend  to  be,  that  Mr.  Clark  has  elucidated  it  more  fully  and  clearly  than  any  writer  before  him  : 
and,  above  all,  that  he  principallv  directed  the  attention  to  the  evils  which  fiowed  from  our  artificiu 
obstruction  of  this  principle  :  and  here  Mr  Clark  might  have  rested  his  claim  without  fear  of  rivalry. 
As  alreaidy  observed,  an  examination  of  the  foot  betrays  elasticity  and  strength  as  leading  features 
throughout  its  organisation  ;  and  we  wouki  hope,  that  as  the  existence  of  elasticity  as  a  principle  ia 
now  generally  acknowledged,  the  claim  to  the  discovery  may  yield  to  attempts  to  render  our  acquaint- 
ance with  it  more  and  moie  practically  useful.    The  espantibility  of  the  hoof,  though  recogniied 
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Thb  fluid  secretioDB  of  the  body  are  mostly  separated  from  the  blood ;  and  aft 
most  of  them  have  already  been  noticed,  little  more  than  the  enumeration  of  them 
will  appear  here. 

Shod  18  contained  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  ;  is  circulator>'  and  com- 
pounded, appearing  red  in  the  former,  and  purple  in  the  latter.  It  contains 
essentially  albumen,  gelatin,  fibrin,  and  water;  and  is  not  so  intensely  red  in 
the  horse  as  in  the  human  and  some  quadrupeds. 

Outtric  juice  is  a  limpid,  colourless,  mucous  fluid,  secreted  from  the  \illou8 
•orfiure  of  the  stomach.  It  fields  but  few  sensible  qualities  to  chemical  tests,  but 
coagulates  milk,  and  is  proportionally  small  in  quantity  in  the  horse. 

Chyle  presents  different  appearances  in  different  animals :  in  the  horse  it  is  of 
m  milky  hue ;  and  is  gained  from  the  decomposition  produced  by  the  gastric, 
biliary,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal  juices  acting  on  the  chyme.  Its  analysis  ^-ields 
water,  idbumen,  flbrin,  and  salts. 

The  lymphatic  flidd$  are  necessarily  various,  as  being  received  from  cver\-  part 
of  the  body :  they  are  elaborated  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  eventually  niixed 
with  the  chyle. 

MUh  is  a  fluid  secreted  in  the  mammae  of  lactiferous  animals,  in  some  degree 
animalized,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  chyle:  it  separates  into  cream,  coa- 
gulum  or  curd,  and  serum  or  whey ;  and  from  its  being  possessed  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  has  been  supposed  to  be  useful  in  the  flrst  formation  of  bone.  The 
quantity  secreted  by  the  mare  is  proportionally  small,  but  it  is  also  proportionally 
more  highly  nutritious. 

The  pancreatic  fluid  resembles  the  salivary  secretion,  and  is  apparently  in- 
tended for  the  dilution  of  the  chyle,  and  probably  effects  some  decomposition 
in  it. 

BUe  is  a  fluid  secretion  of  the  liver ;  producing,  in  conjunction  with  the  pan- 
creatic fluid,  a  decom]>osition  of  chyle  in  the  intestines :  in  the  horse  it  is  only  of 
one  kind,  the  pungent  cystic  bile  being  wanting  in  him. 

Urine  is  a  turbid  yellow  fluid,  at  times  transparent,  scjiaratcd  fronv  the  blood 
in  the  kidneys,  and  apparently  excrementitious.  Its  properties  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  food;  and  its  ouantity  is  relative  as  well  to  that  as  to  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  state  of  tne  skin.  Its  analysis  yields  various  salts,  acids,  and 
an  animal  matter. 

Mucus  is  a  thick  fluid,  secreted  on  the  surface  of  the  membranes  denominated 
mucous.     It  is  of  a  mild,  bland  quality,  intended  to  keep  up  due  moisture  in 

by  mort,  U  howeTf r  ret  denM  by  come.  Mr.  Morgrnn,  a  writfr  in  the  Lancet,  of  much  acumrn, 
profesHTii  to  bavr  maae  many  experiment*  on  the  fore  feet  t%  ith  ralij>ei)i ;  and  he  Kii«ert».  ait  a  conoe- 
qa«nc«,  that  'there  it  not  an  atom  of  dilfereiire  in  the  itidth  of  the  foot,  whether  on  or  off  the 
cround  ;  whether  vtanding  on  one  or  both  feet ;  or  u  hrther  with  twenty  Atone  on  hi»  l>ack  or  Nothing.' 
TImw  are  vtrnnft  ittatementi>,  and  ai  there  appear*  not  the  1ea«t  reason  to  doubt  the  perfei  t  verarity 
0f  tbe  experimenter,  it  will  requhe  further  examination  to  ei  deavour  to  detert  the  error,  if  there  In» 
on*.  My  own  ex|>erimentB  have  Iteen  but  few,  but  I  considered  tliem  at  tlie  tiine  %»  decisive ;  peihaps, 
bowerer,  they  were  not  •ufBriently  no,  yet  *urh  a*  they  weie,  they  proved  a  different  re>ult.  Every 
obaervatioii  made  in  the  imprintings  of  the  foot  in  rtiff  clay  1  believe  invariably  proves  the  expanjiible 
property  of  the  hoof;  but  as  the  exi>an«lou  must  neceniiarily  be  small,  it  will  leuni-^e  other  and  very 
nnmeroa*  processes  of  mensuration  to  clear  up  the  point.  Analofically,  I  think  no  une  can  doubt 
the  existence  of  H  in  the  horse,  any  more  than  that  the  evils  resuUin^  fiom  shoeing  him  are  mainly 
attributable  to  Us  operation  Iwinf  frustrated  by  the  iron  ring  applied.  Dilatability  is  so  common 
ft  property  in  all  feet,  that  It  would  be  a  species  of  scei'ticism  to  doubt  it  in  those  of  the  horse.  We 
Be«d  not  look  further  than  oar  own  feet  to  recognise  the  principle,  which  sensibly  expand  in  the 
more  solid  parts  even  at  each  step;  and  to  increase  this  necessary  property,  the  foot  is  in  many 
animals  divided  or  cleft  into  roanv  portions,  as  in  the  digitigrndn.  In  the  unrutata  the  expansl- 
bllitT  !•  vtill  preserved  by  some  division  of  the  foot ;  in  the  ruminants  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
booicd  portions.  Neither  in  the  various  species  of  the  genus  equus  it  is  lost  sight  of,  a*  we  have 
teen;  for  here  even  aoUdunguta  is  not  strictly  a  correct  term,  for  the  foot  of  the  hor^e  is  also  cleft 
to  the  centre,  and  the  inflected  heels  of  the  divided  portion  form  a  crescented  bow,  which  by  the 
nobility  of  Its  points  yielding  to  the  downward  pressure,  expands  the  walU  of  the  circle  at  each  pro- 
freMlve  motion.  In  fact,  as  we  mast  own  the  foot  of  the  horse  Is  evidently  framed  for  diiaUbillty,  ft 
woald  be  noit  unphilosopbical  to  acknowledge  structural  eapaelty  without  foncUonal  performance. 
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parts ;  and  thus  to  render  them  apt  to  the  impression  of  proper  irritation,  as 
well  as  to  prcsen'e  them  from  that  which  is  improper. 

Saliva  is  a  fluid  intended  to  dilute  the  food ;  to  assist  digestion ;  to  keep  the 
alimentary  canal  moist,  and  apt  to  gustatory  impression.  Its  analysis  yields 
phosphates,  muriates,  albumen,  and  mucilage. 

The  lachrymal  secretion, — This  does  not  materially  differ  from  saliva,  and  is 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  moisten  the  eye,  and  keep  it  transparent. — 
Semen  is  secreted  from  the  blood  in  the  testes.  It  contains  mucilage,  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  but  no  light  is  thrown  upon  its  ulti- 
mate ends  by  an^  analyzation  of  it.  The  microscope  detects  animalculie  in  it. — 
Synovia  is  an  ammal  mucilage,  secreted  by  the  inner  membrane  of  the  joints,  to 
prevent  attrition. — Interstitial  fhdd  is  a  serous  secretion  poured  out  into  all  the 
cavities,  to  prevent  friction  ana  an  improper  union  of  parts. — Fat  is  a  condensed 
inflammable  juice,  spread  over  almost  the  whole  body,  secreted  within  the  cells 
of  the  adipose  membrane  by  the  arteries  ramifying  on  their  inner  surface :  it  is 
of  various  consistencies  in  the  different  parts,  and  in  different  animals ;  forminsr 
grease  in  the  horse,  tallow  in  sheep  and  oxen,  lard  in  the  hog,  and  train  oil  and 
spermaceti  in  flsh :  it  is  not  miscible  in  water,  and,  like  oil,  it  forms  soap  with 
alkalies.  It  is  a  protection  to  parts,  and  a  depot  for  occasional  inanition. — Sweat 
is  an  excrementitious  fluid ;  in  some  horses  of  a  strong  smell,  particularly  when 
feeding  on  grass :  its  properties  differ  little  from  those  of  urine ;  and  where  one 
is  formed  in  great  quantities,  the  other  is  usuaUy  lessened. 
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OF  DISEASE  GENERALLY. 

Disease  is  a  morbid  affection  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  body,  whereby 
the  exercise  of  some  of  its  functions  is  altered  or  suspended.  The  causes  of  dis- 
ease are  various ;  some  of  them  are  evident,  others  are  obscure.  We  name  these 
causes  remote^  or  such  as  predispose  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  body  to  take  on 
disease :  thus  peculiarity  of  conformation  predisposes  to  morbid  attack  ;  as  small 
carcassed  horses  are  prone  to  constitutional  diarrhoea,  and  dark  chestnut  horses  to 
contracted  feet.  By  encouraging  a  particular  conformation,  hereditary  aptitudes 
to  certain  diseases  of  body  and  defects  in  temper  are  often  entailed.  Thus  some 
breeds  are  particulariy  subjected  to  catarrh,  as  others  are  prone  to  broken  wind. 
There  are  also  proximate.,  exciting,  and  occasional  causes  constantly  acting  in  the 
production  of  disease ;  thus  a  norse,  violently  heated  during  hunting,  plunses 
mto  a  river,  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  follows.  A  nipping  wind,  with 
sleet,  blows  on  cattle  purposely  fed  high  for  sale;  they  take  a  cold,  for  they  had 
been  hitherto  not  exposed  to  so  frigid  a  temperature.  Cold  supervening  on  heat 
is  here  the  occasional,  the  exciting,  and,  in  fact,  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
affection.  Diseases  for  many  centuries  were  principally  attributed  to  an  affection 
of  the  fluids  or  humours  of  the  body,  and  this  theory  was  termed  the  humoral 
pathology.  Gradually,  however,  as  anatomy  and  physiology  shed  their  powerful 
lights  over  the  subject,  the  solids  of  the  body  also  were  found  capable  of  becom- 
ing primarily  affected,  and  more  particularly  the  vascular  system.  It  was  first 
taught  that  fever  originated  in  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  whereby  its  passage 
through  the  small  vessels  was  obstructed.  Others  assumed  that  it  is  to  a  spasm 
of  the  extreme  arteries  that  the  fancied  obstruction  of  the  blood  was  attributable. 
Diseases  of  an  inflammatory  nature  vary  in  appearance  according  to  the  part  at- 
tacked :  thus  phrenitis  is  the  consequence  of  morbid  vascular  action  of  the  brain, 
and  enteritis  on  the  substance  of  the  intestines ;  but  phrenitis  and  enteritis  are 
diseases  very  dissimilar  in  their  symptoms.  E^ch  disease  also,  though  it  affords 
some  characters  in  common,  yet  is  liable  to  individual  peculiarities  dependent  on 
the  immediate  state,  age,  temperament,  and  situation  of  the  object  attacked.  We 
conceive  it  wrong  to  consider  domestication  as  the  sole  agent  in  the  production 
of  disease.  Epidemics  are  known  to  thin  the  herds  of  wild  horses.  Neverthe- 
less, artificial  culture  does  certainly  beget  a  disposition  or  liability  to  sickness, 
greater  than  that  attendant  on  a  more  natural  life. 

The  systematic  division  of  diseases  is  termed  nosology,  the  simplest  arran^- 
ment  of  which  is  the  alphabetical*.  Anciently,  diseases  were  divided  according 
to  their  duration,  and  tnis  laid  the  foundation  for  the  acute  and  the  chronic;  but 
which  subjected  the  founders  to  caU  in  the  aid  of  the  subacute,  for  those  which 
ranged  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  It  has  also  been  attempted  to  arrange  dis- 
eases simply  according  to  the  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  wnicb  suits  well  with 
the  plan  of  uniting  the  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological  considerations 
togetherf .  Modem  nosology  is  fiimied  as  well  on  tne  distinctive  symptoms  of 
diseases,  as  on  doctrines  drawn  from  an  observance  of  the  morbid  actions  of 
the  vascular,  nervous,  and  lymphatic  systems.  Linneus,  Sauvages,  and  CuUen, 
raised  stupendous  nosological  monuments,  the  bases  of  which  still  serve  for 
foundations  for  modem  superstmctures.  In  England,  one  of  the  earliest  sys- 
tematic arrangements  of  the  diseases  of  the  horse  was  that  which  appeared  in 
the  Vetebinabt  Outuwes.  Mr.  Percivall's  "  Hippo-pathology,*'  whicn  followed, 
has  hitherto  found  no  competitor  in  point  of  excellence. 

•  lo  human  pathology,  Dr.  Heb^dra't  «xeeUeiit  notolofy,  founded  on  tbit  plant,  firmt  a  promi- 
nent instance. 

t  The  Lectures  of  Mr.  PerciTall  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  method  of  teaching  the  vete- 
rinary art.  A moni;  our  continental  neighbours,  nosological  arrangements  abound.  Bourgelat,  M. 
Vitet.  La  Fohm,  &c.  arranged  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  after  Tariout  methods,  into  systems.  Laler 
professors  have  worlced  in  the  same  field,  and  one  of  tlie  last  productions  of  this  kind  is  the  S»quisse 
de  Nosographie  Vetfcrlnaiie  of  M.  Uusard,  Jun.,  which  ft  a  «roik  of  great  merit. 
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The  division  of  diseaeei  into  epidemic,  endemic,  sporadic,  and  specific,  is  still 
acknowledged  by  many  good  practitioners.  Epidemic  diseases  are  such  as  prevail 
generally  at  a  p-irticuUr  time  among  all  ages  and  kinds  of  our  domestic  breeds  of 
animals,  of  which  that  one  so  common  of  late  among  cows  is  an  instance,  as  the 
loot  lameness  which  attacks  our  sheep  is  alto  another.  Endemic  diseases  are  those 
which  confine  their  attacks  to  a  certain  locality,  as  the  malisnant  epidemic  of 
homed  cattle  is  principally  a  continental  complaint :  altogetner,  however,  en- 
demic di^eiMM*^  are  not  very  frequent  in  brute  subjects.  Spmnadic  diseases  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  two  former,  and  form  a  very  extensive  class,  comprehending 
all  such  as  are  confined  to  particular  subjects,  and  afiect  particular  constitutions 
or  ages :  thus  strangles  becomes  a  sporadic  disease  to  young  horses ;  and  the  dis* 
temper  a  sporadic  msease  among  young  dogs.  Specific  diseases  are  such  as  are 
peculiar  to  a  particular  class  of  animals :  thus  farcy,  glanders,  and  strangles,  are 
among  the  specific  diseases  of  the  horse,  as  distemper,  popularly  so  called,  is  oor 
peculiar  to  dogs.  liomed  cattle,  swine,  &c.  have  also  their  besetting  maladies. 

To  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  management  of  diseases  we  consider  the  cause, 
symiptoms,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  cure.  The  cause  is  frequently  involved  in 
obscurity  ;  at  others  a  moderate  portion  of  attention  will  discover  it ;  while  in 
•ome  instances  it  is  evident  at  once.  The  symptoms  of  a  disease  are  the  mnne- 
tiiate  effects  it  produces ;  thus  an  inflamed  bram,  being  productive  of  delirium 
and  redness  at  the  eyes,  makes  delirium  and  redness  at  the  eves  a  svmptom  of 
inflamed  brain  :  but  this  does  not  take  in  anv  other  than  the  immeduite  effect : 
for  death  is  frequently  a  result  of  this  disease,  but  death  is  not  a  symptom  of  ao 
inflamed  brain.  From  the  symptoms  we  form  our  diagnostic  of  the  disease,  that 
is,  we  judge  of  its  present  state ;  being  masters  of  which,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
Si  prognosis^  or  opinion  of  its  probabfe  termination.  The  cure  fonns  the  most 
important  part,  and  frequently  consists  in  attempts  to  assist  Nature  in  her  effbrta 
to  produce  a  natural  remission  of  the  disease.  If  these  efforts  are  wanting,  or 
inert,  we  promote  an  artificial  one,  or  we  attempt  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  dis* 
ease  throughout  its  progress. 

CLASS  I. 

FEBRILE  DISEASES  IN  QUADRUPEDS. 

OF  PURE  FEVER. 

Uif POBTUNATELT  it  is  uot  yet  a  settled  opinion  among  veterinarians,  n^ether 
purefever^  as  a  distinct  disease,  is  found  in  quadrupeds.  Mr.  Coleman  altogether 
denied  its  existence  in  horses.  Mr.  Percivall  on  the  contrary,  backed  by  a  vast 
body  of  veterinarians  of  repute,  acknowledges  that  horses  and  other  quadrupeds 
are  the  subjects  on  many  occasions  (^simple  fever;  and  whoever  will  turn  to  hia 
admired  work,  entitled  •*  Hippo-pathology,"  p.  142,  will  there  see  the  subject  of 
fever  very  ably  treated  on,  and  with  ourselves,  and  numerous  others,  be  led  to 
acknowledge  its  idiopathic  character.  We  propose  this  reference,  because  our  own 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  them.  Nevertheless,  candour  obliges  us  to 
aUow  that  very  able  supporters  of  the  non-existence  of  such  an  affection  as  pure 
fever  in  the  horse.  Dr.  Ciutterbuck,  Professor  Marcus,  and  others,  were  impressed 
with  a  similar  opinion  as  regards  man ;  but  we  long  since  dissented  therefinom, 
being,  by  observation,  constrained  to  admit  that  we  very  frequently  witness  inflam- 
matory affections  exhibiting  all  the  phenomena  of  febrile  action,  without  topical 
affections  of  any  important  organs,  thus  leaving  us  unable  to  point  out  any  defi- 


that  *  the  quick  pulse  alone  is  frequent  throuffh  its  whole  course,  from  the  be«n- 
ning  to  the  end,  and  bjf  that  only  the  physician  judges  of  the  existence  of  fever.*  We 
are  ourselves  taxed  with  having  stated  it  as  our  opinion,  thai  pure  or  primary  fever 
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b  of  rare  occurreDce ;  and  we  acknowledge  that  until  we  had  watched  very  many 
fevered  horses,  we  had  our  doubts  on  the  pomt :  but  an  extended  field  of  inquiry, 
and  a  close  examination  of  many  simple  febrile  cases,  in  which  no  local  malady 
could  be  detected  either  by  ourselves  or  others,  forced  on  us  the  conviction  that 
idiopathic  fever  was  not  unknown  in  the  horse.  We  can  also  affirm,  from  our 
own  experience,  that  so  Ions  as  it  continues  not  to  be  mixed  with  other  affections, 
it  is  very  manageable.  The  horse  appears  first  in  a  state  of  dejection,  and  sweats 
on  every  exertion,  however  trivial.  His  extremities,  in  all  probability,  are  cold  at 
the  onset,  and  not  unfrequently  be  shivers  universally.  As  soon  as  a  remission 
of  the  cold  fit  takes  place,  general  heat  succeeds ;  the  pulse,  before  8k>w,  and  its 
stroke  debile,  becomes  quick  and  at  length  throbbing.  Breathing  is  quickened, 
and  the  dejected  animal  looks  around  as  though  he  implored  relief  yet  is  watch- 
ful and  sleepless,  alternately  sweating  and  shivering.  His  thirst  is  in  most  caset 
urgent,  but  his  appetite  is  diminished.  He  stales  Uttle,  his  urine  is  high-coloured, 
and  the  dung  he  voids  is  hard  and  in  small  balls.  We  have  occasionally  seen  m 
sudden  change  both  in  urine  and  dung  balls,  which  usually  bespoke  either  a  me- 
tastasis to  some  individual  organ,  or  the  disturbance  in  the  system  lessened,  and 
health  gradually  returned.  A  correspondent  in  The  Veterinarian^  who  signs  him- 
self P.,  observes,  *  The  incipient  dejection,  and  the  cold  fit,  require  close,  early, 
and  accustomed  observation  to  detect.  The  practitioner,  not  called  in  (if  at  all) 
ontil  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  exist,  declares  *^  he  witnessed  no  cold  or  shiverinff 
fit  :**  how  should  he  P  The  groom  is  the  only  probable  person  to  have  noticed 
the  occurrence ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improoMe  that  he,  through  beedlessne^ 
or  i^^rance,  or  both,  has  overlooked  it.  Be  it  added,  however,  that  a  cold  fit  is 
not  mvariably  present ;  nor  is  it  essential  to  constitute  fever.  The  disturbed 
breathing  in  idiopathic  fever  never  amounts  to  or  at  all  resembles  the  hurried, 
laborious,  and  painful  heaving  of  the  fianks,  characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs :  in  symptomatic  fever,  poignant,  agonizing  pain  will,  however,  occasioo 
equally  distressing  heaves  of  the  fianks ;  but  then,  in  the  latter  case,  the  animal 
breaks  out  into  a  profuse  sweat,  and  must  be  promptly  relieved,  or  he  dies.  Faint- 
ness,  occasioned  4om  loss  of  blood,  will  produce  smiilar  symptoms.  I  make  these 
latter  remarks  in  reply  to  those  who  would  fain  persuade  me  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  between  b.  fever  and  a  pneumonia,^ 

We  wiU,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  a  supposition  that  we  have  esta- 
blished the  existence  of  idiopathic  or  pure  fever  m  the  horse ;  and  that  it  is  in 
medical  nosology  very  nearly  allied  to  tynocha,  which,  it  is  well  known,  bears  the 
leading  characters  of  an  inflammatory  affection,  and  is  to  be  treated  by  early  but 
mild  depleting,  both  by  bleeding  and  purging,  followed  up  by  such  sedatives  as  will 
keep  down  the  excess  of  arterial  action,  be  it  in  houses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  deer, 
swine,  dogs,  &c. ;  and,  farther,  whether  we  choose  to  consider  of  our  patients 
that  they  are  attacked  with  pure  fever^  or  a  general  inHammatory  diathesis^  will 
matter  but  little,  so  that  our  treatment  is  calculated  to  lessen  the  arterial  action, 
and  to  renovate  the  organs  that  have  suffered  in  the  attack.  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  a  subject  of  no  less  importance  to  the  wel&re  of  the  horse  than  that  we 
have  just  quitted,  only  premismg  that  the  treatment  of  Diffused  or  General  In* 
flammation,  when,  by  metastasis,  it  quits  its  early  seat  and  fixes  on  some  other 
part,  that  be  it  understood,  under  such  circumstances,  the  accompanying  fever 
becomes  symptomatic^  of  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  hereafter. 

DIFFUSED  OR  GENERAL  INFLAMMATION  IN  HORSES,  &c. 

Inflammation  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  possible  importance,  whether  we 
regard  its  noxious  or  its  salutary  effects ;  or  as  an  active  and  necessary  agent  in 
the  restoration  of  some  parts,  or  in  the  injuring  or  destruction  of  others.  It  may  be 
considered  under  the  dis\s\on%  of  general  ox  diffused;  as  when  the  whole  vascular 
svstem  participates  primarily  in  the  affection.  Or  it  may  be  local  or  confined; 
the  bloodvesseb  of  an  individual  part  only  being  affected  with  the  inflammatory 
action.  To  the  first  of  these  we  refer  febrile  affections  and  extensive  inflamma- 
tions of  vital  organs,  as  well  as  symptomatic  fever  generally,  all  which  more  im- 
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mtdmtthf  coocero  oar  preteot  pstbological  purpote.  Local  inflammilinii  will  be 
more  fbUj  coondercd  with  our  toifpcal  detail,  and  the  stmctural  denugrmenta 
of  the  more  external  parts :  bot  at  the  Ifading  features  of  thi*  importaat  aubject 
bekmc  to  both  departmenta,  we  ihaQ  coouneiice  with  a  mmmanr  of  the  whole, 
rcwrviog  the  practical  iUustratiofM  of  local  inflammatioo  to  hcreaAer. 

In/lamma^iam  maj  be  refpwded  at  a  diifMr  of  the  bloodveatel**,  principally  of 
the  arterial  ones ;  and  thus  io  proportioo  at  a  part  is  more  or  less  vascular,  so  it 
m  more  or  leas  prone  to  actire  inflammatioof.  Intkunmatioo  u  chanurterised  by 
heat,  redness,  tension,  and  pain.  The  temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  will  be 
Iband  in  ererr  inatance  increaaed,  bot  not  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  mflammatory  action}.  In  the  hone  and  other  quadrupeda  we  can- 
not so  readily  detect  the  bei^tened  colour  of  inflamed  parta,  frum  their  exterior 
hairy  covering ;  but  wbAi  thia  ia  ahaved  ofi^  it  ia  sufficiently  erident,  and  in  cer- 
tain parts,  aa  the  coojunctire  membrane  of  the  eve,  and  the  mocoua  lining  of  the 
Dostrila  and  mouth,  it  b  moat  eaaily  obaenred.  Yhia  eflect  we  know  to  be  occa- 
aiooed  bjr  more  red  partidea  being  circulated  than  natural  in  ancfa  parta  aa  nsoallj 
carry  red  blood,  and  by  red  glolmles  being  forced  into  such  Tessek  during  the 
inflammatory  state  as  at  other  times  carried  only  the  colourless  parts  of  the  bkxMi. 
as  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye,  which  under  inflammation  is  therefore  often 
seen  bloodsnoC  The  swelling  of  an  inflamed  part  is  efiected  at  first  by  this  in- 
crease to  the  capacity  and  distention  of  its  Tcssels ;  afterwards  it  may  be  kept  up 
er  even  enlarged  by  eflosioo  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels  within  it^.  The  sensi- 
bffitr  of  an  inflamed  part  is  always  increased,  but  not  uniformly  m  proportion 
ta  the  dmee  of  its  rascularity ;  but  it  appears  more  generally  dependent  on  the 
•oprily  ofnerroos  influence. 

The  divisions  of  inflammation  are  numerous,  some  of  whith  are  nseftil  and 
aqppear  natural,  aa  into  aewie  and  chrome,  Yerj  vascular  parta  are  subject  to  the 
Mnner,  which  is  eommonlv  more  quick  in  its  prof^ess  ana  more  fiivourable  in  ita 
termination  than  in  parts  less  vascular,  as  bones,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  in  whidi 

*  It  bat  been  before  itated.  tbat  hiianmatieo  wm*  fennerly  aoder  the  humoral  patholofy  eootidered 
ae  4ep>»<et  eo  a  dtoe«M4  iCaU  of  the  blMd  Itaelf ;  b«t  the  inponlblllly  of  riviaf  m  ratioml  ez^ 
■■!!•■  ef  the  eaoiet  whidb  produced  It.  or  the  •heooaeou  which  ueoompaaicd  tt,  hj  maj  rhmmgt  ia 


the  blood  itielf,  led  Dhyiiolofffts  to  ioTectifute  the  effects  likelr  to  be  produced  br  un  altered  ttale  of 
the  bloodTesteU.  and  eontlderiaf  the  blood  Itaelf  to  be  unaltered.  Upon  thU  oomMeratfcm  of  the  onb- 
jecC  the  theory  of  IniaowMtloa  m  now  foroMd  :  and  at  it  Is  a  most  important  subject  to  the  reterina- 
rtaa.  and  one  on  which  the  pfuctlce  of  his  art  must  mainly  hln^,  be  would  do  well  to  Inform  binuelf 
of  the  experiments  made,  tae  facts  collected,  and  the  reasonuif  s  deduced  la  support  of  the  present 
deatilues,  from  ttie  able  works  of  aecrodiled  writers  on  human  and  brute  patholofy,  botfi  of  tliu 
■■f  ll«b  and  conUnental  schools. 

f  In  this  way  a  stimulus  applied  to  a  part,  as  heat,  friction,  acrid  matters,  fte.  Increases  the  iorid 
t^|e,  by  determlnisff  more  blood  to  the  part.  Greatly  Increased  redness  In  the  lafamed  part  !•  not. 
Wwerer,  often  met  with  In  feterlnanr  practice.  Tbe  sensibility  of  the  organ  is  commonly  anfmeoted, 
aad  Its  temperature  is  raised :  and  If  It  proceed  farther  lU  bulk  Is  likewise  enlarged,  proddciaf  all  the 
phenomena  of  increased  vital  powers.  M.  Latta  has  howerer  taught,  and  others  hmw  adopted  the 
MMse  opinion,  that  an  juSimed  nart  is  not  to  be  considered  as  possessing  increased  ritaHty  or  tlrenfth ; 
bat  that,  on  tbe  contrary.  It  is  In  a  state  of  Increased  And  acquired  debility.  It  is  not.  howerer,  pro- 
bable that  such  is  tbe  Immediate  consequence :  but  It  Is  more  than  probable  that,  after  some  contl- 


■nance  of  tbe  laSammatory  state,  tbe  action  Is  carried  beyond  the  powers  of  the  vesaels  of  the  port, 
nod  that  they  become  weakened  In  proportion  as  their  contraetilitr  Is  exerted  to  orercome  their  dio- 
lentlon.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  the  relodty  of  tbe  blood  In  inflamed  capillaries  sometlasee  con- 
tianeo  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  that  state  ;  aad  that  at  others  a  diminished  ve- 
lenity  In  the  elrcalatlon  marks  the  rise,  tbe  nrogress,  and  tbe  close  of  the  Inflammation ;  but  that  thIa 
latter  rtate  Is  much  more  common  during  the  progress  of  tbe  affection  than  during  its  first  stages. 
(See  TAoin«en  e«  InM^mmaiion.)  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip  says.  *  In  short,  inflammsiion  seems  to  con- 
elet  in  tbe  debilUp  of  the  caplllaiies,  followed  by  aa  increased  action  of  the  larger  arteries.'  (See  Dr, 
Pkiltip  on  the  Vital  Funetiona.)  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Thomson 
nod  Dr.  Phillip,  to  determine  the  contended  point  of  increased  or  diminisbed  strength  in  the  eapil- 
larloe,  led  to  different  results  and  conclusions,  and  that,  unfortunately  for  the  medical  art,  we  are 
■till  somewhat  in  the  dark  on  this  Interesting  point :  but,  as  before  stated,  we  are  authorised  frvm  th« 
beet  conducted  experiments,  as  well  at  from  the  eridence  of  obserTation  on  the  phenomena  which 
oeear,  in  eoneluding  with  Dr.  Thomson,  that  under  some  circumstances  the  capillaries  are  tai  a  state 
of  Increased  action,  aad  at  others  are  affected  with  actual  debility  in  inflammation. 

%  Mr.  Hunter  denied  any  Increase  of  temperature  to  an  inflamed  part,  but  the  experience  of  every 
day  demonstrates  the  contrary.  From  the  time  of  Celsus,  this  has  been  unirersally  admitted :  '  Notm 
vero  inflamroatlonis  sunt  quatuor,  rubor,  et  tumor,  cum  eaiore  et  dolore.'— Cc/«.  lib,  3,  chap,  10. 
The  supporters  of  Mr.  Hunter's  assertion  attribute  the  Mentation  to  an  Increased  sensibility  of  the 
■orfes,  which  convey  false  impressions  to  tbe  sensorium.  It  is  suflielent,  howerer.  to  apply  a  ther- 
■Moieter  to  an  Inflamed  surface  to  prove  tbe  fact.  (See  Mr,  Pereivalt't  Hippo-mathologp,  p.  68, 64.) 

f  The  water  farcy  of  horses  subjected  to  violent  general  inflammatorv  action  Is  an  Instance  of  this, 
where  tbe  vessels  pour  out  a  serous  fluid,  which  lodging  In  the  interstices  of  the  oelluler  membrane, 
oeeoslons  that  dropsical  pitting* in  of  the  skin  which  is  observable  in  such  eases. 
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the  chronic  or  slow  is  apt  to  occur.  This  leads  to  a  further  division  into  the 
healthy  and  unhealthy  innammation.  When  a  wound  is  inflicted  into  a  muscular 
part,  heat,  swelling,  and  effusion  quickly  take  place ;  the  results  of  which  are 
either  immediate  union,  or  granulations,  which  finally  restore  the  parts ;  such  is 
healthy  inflammation.  Tumours  in  other  parts  less  organized,  or  under  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  submit  to  many  diseased  changes  of  unhealthy  inflam- 
mation. Liflammations  are  also  called  commonj  when  ooiy  the  ordinary  processes 
go  on ;  and  specific^  when  the  common  phenomena  are  not  observable,  but  are 
superseded  by  others,  as  in  rheumatism,  rabies,  &c.  &c.  It  has  also  been  at- 
tempted to  divide  inflammation  according  to  its  seat  in  elementary  tissues* ;  from 
our  obser>'ation  that  a  difference  in  structure  has  a  ereat  effect,  not  only  on 
the  particular  and  general  inflammatory  phenomena,  out  also  on  their  future 
effects  and  terminations.  A  still  more  general  and  characteristic  division  of 
inflammation  is  into  phlegmonous^  or  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  skin  and 
membranous  parts,  accompanied  with  heat,  distention,  redness,  and  an  inclina- 
tion to  effusion  when  deep-seated  or  extensive;  to  suppuration  when  more  su- 
perflcial  and  circumscribed.  And  into  the  erygipekUous^  which  is  seldom  accom- 
panied with  much  tension,  is  not  uniformly  red,  is  early  attended  with  serous 
effusion  in  the  form  of  small  blisterings  and  future  desquamation,  but  which  is 
a  state  by  no  means  well  deflned  in  the  horse ;  nor  is  it  much  more  distinct  in 
cattle,  but  is  more  so  in  the  dog. 

When  the  usual  phenomena  of  inflammation  have  lasted  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  their  intensity,  the  parts  they  affect,  or  the  age,  constitution, 
and  condition  of  the  horse,  another  series  of  symptoms  present  themselves,  and 
the  inflammation  terminates.  These  ordinary  effects  or  terminations  of  inflam- 
mation, are  resolution,  adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  gangrene.  Reso' 
luiion  occurs  when  the  overcharged  and  distended  vcmscIs  not  having  been  excited 
either  into  effusion  or  suppuration,  recover  their  proper  caliber,  leaving  the  tex- 
ture and  former  state  of  the  parts  entire.  To  effect  this  termination  the  efforts 
of  the  veterinarian  ought  to  be  principally  directed ;  and  it  will  stimulate  his 
efforts  to  know  that  a  complete  resolution  may  take  place  in  whatever  part  of  the 
body  the  affection  is  situated.  Adhesion^  or  the  adhesive  state  of  inflammation, 
appears  to  be  dependent  on  a  disposition  of  the  capillary  arterial  branches  to  pour 
out  the  coagulable  parts  of  the  blood ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  has  been  known 
by  the  coagulable  lymph,  and  which  process  may  be  healthy  or  diseased,  accord - 
ing  to  circumstances.     (See  Local  Inflammation.) 

When  the  continuance  of  the  inflammatory  action  prevents  either  of  these 
effects,  the  general  affection  of  the  system  becomes  increased ;  the  pain,  which 

{>robably  before  was  dull,  becomes  now  darting  and  severe  :  and  suppuration  fol- 
ows.  These  appearances  are  principally  observed  when  tumour  rorms,  and  the 
pus  or  matter  is  poured  into  a  circumscribed  cavity.  When  suppuration  takes 
place  on  extensive  mucous  surfaces,  the  usual  symptoms  of  great  vascular  action 
are  less,  and  the  pus  seems  to  be  poured  forth  nrom  the  arteries  with  little  or  no 
abrasion  or  ulceration  of  substance.  Gangrene  occurs  when  the  arterial  action 
has  been  so  extreme  as  actually  to  produce  death  in  the  inflamed  vessels  by  m 
derangement  and  breaking  up  of  general  tissues.  Blood  is  occasionally  extrava- 
sated ;  but  more  frequently  an  excess  of  irritation  consequent  on  the  violence  of 
the  ini9ammatory  stage  destroys  the  animalf . 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  terminations,  there  is  another  that  now  and  then 
takes  place  naturally ;  at  other  times  it  is  brought  about  artificially.  Two  dis^ 
tinct  inflammations  are  seldom  found  in  parts  situated  near  to  each  other ;  but  m 
part  in  proximity  may  become  susceptible  of  the  increased  action  in  a  superior 
degree  to  the  part  first  affected ;  in  which  case,  as  the  latter  takes  on  the  inflam- 
mation, it  very  generally  produces  the  effect  of  removing  it  firom  the  former ;  and 

•  This  method  of  diTision  is  Miictloned  by  the  nam«t  of  Dr.  G.  Smith,  Bichat,  and  Pinel.— Sm 
also  obserTations  on  the  different  species  of  inf  ammation,  by  Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  1821. 

i  Mr.  Percivall  with  great  truth  observes,  that  gangrene  as  it  exists  ia  the  human  subleet  is  not 
often  present  in  the  horse ;  but  this  does  not  arise  because  his  system  is  incapable  of  it.  I  bare  seen 
sphacelated  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  bowels  ;  but  though  theee  caaes  are  rare,  beeanae,  as  he  Justly 
remarks,  the  general  powers  usually  fail  before  the  morbid  organ  arrives  at  this  state,  yet  they  do 
occur. 
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thb  tennioatioD  b  caDed  mtHoMtaaU.  See  the  following,  Hippa-paAoiogy^  ¥oL  i, 
p.  62;  Veierimariam^  toI.  ii,  p.  15  and  p.  185.  Mr.  Castley  alto,  on  the  same 
aobject,  ibould  noC  be  oreiiooked ;  VeL  iii,  p.  159.  ^lanV  other  useful  hinta 
thereoQ  ma?  be  gained  from  thb  faluable  periodicaL  Nerertheleaa,  from  the 
bone  being  little  liable  to  erjiipelatoiift  and  arthritic  inflammatiooa,  in  which  thia 
anomaly  b  moat  obaerted,  it  waa,  therefore,  presumed  it  was  rare.  A  more 
extended  field  of  obtenratioo  bai,  however,  shewn  that  it  b  not  00  ;*  on  the  con- 
trary, many  instances  of  equine  metastasb  of  inflammation  occur,  as  from  the 
hmgB,  &c.  to  the  feet,  and  occasionally  from  the  feet  to  other  ofvans.  Ophtlttl- 
nua  als9  b  frequently  rehered  b?  metastasis ;  and  it  has  been  ukewise  brought 
on  by  reliering  other  organs  of  their  inflammatory  burthen  (see  Vetermariamy  v<^ 
ifi,  p.  159)  An  ariificiai  metastans  b  indeed  one  of  our  most  active  auxiliaries 
in  combatting  inflammation :  and  thus  we  inflame  the  skin  or  other  less  important 
parts  by  stimulants,  to  promote  a  translation  of  the  morbid  vascular  action  going 
on  in  some  essential  orean.  The  termination  of  inflammation  by  indolent  tumour 
b  sufficiently  common  m  the  horse ;  but  it  b  very  seldom  that  such  enlargementa 
present  anv  gcirrkoms  or  gteatomatatu  characters. 

The  liability  to  these  various  effects  or  terminations  of  inflammation,  it  baa 
already  been  stated,  b  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  on  the  contrary, 
acme  are  more  prone  to  one,  and  others  to  a  different  one.  Deep-seated  parta, 
and  the  great  serous  cavities  of  the  body,  appear  peculiariy  Ibble  either  to  the 
adhenve  effects  of  inflammation,  or  to  that  modincation  of  it  which  produces 
elffbsion.  By  the  former,  bands  of  coagulable  lymph  form  adhesions  in  the  chest 
and  disturb  the  respiration,  or  obstruct  the  trachea  and  produce  roaring :  by  the 
latter,  serous  effusion  takes  place  and  produces  dropsy.  In  mucous  canab  and 
on  mucous  sur&ces,  on  the  contraiy,  suppuration  most  readily  occurs ;  and^  aa 
in  parts  supplied  only  with  exhalent  capillaries,  ulceration  and  an  abraded  sur* 
fhoe  must  accompany  the  formation  of  pus,  as  already  noticed ;  it  b  here  pro- 
dooed  as  a  pure  secretion  from  the  sur&ce  without  ulceration,  dependent  on 
•trvctural  peculiarity.  It  b  to  thb  cause  we  attribute  the  tendency  of  die  nasal 
membrane  to  produce  pus  in  catarrh,  strangles,  and  glanders,  but  very  rarely  to 
take  on  gangrene.  If  bone  become  injured,  its  inflammatory  process  b  ulcerative, 
but  slow,  and  granulations  form  very  tardily ;  for  its  structure  b  but  little  vas- 
cular, compared  with  skin  or  muscle,  which  being  torn  off*,  inflames,  granulates, 
and  b  reproduced  ouickly. 

The  ccauei  of  inflammation  are  said  to  be  remote  and  proximate,  but  which 
dbtinctions  are  by  no  means  easy  to  deflne.  Such  occasional  causes  as  act  by 
their  outward  effects  as  stimulants,  whether  they  act  chemically  or  mechanically, 
we  can  readily  comprehend :  but  the  more  remote  agencies  of  heat,  cold,  miasma, 
and  deleterious  gases,  we  aie  at  a  loss  to  explain,  and  they  may  be  proximate 
or  remote  causes  according  to  circumstances.  Inflammations,  local  and  confined, 
and  febrile  affections  generally,  were  wont  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  effect 
of  CQ^  Modern  patholo^^s  have  been  led  to  consider  thb  as  erroneous,  and, 
OD  the  contrary,  they  attnbute  more  inflammatory  aff*ections  to  the  alternation  of 
beat  with  cold,  than  of  cold  with  heat.  But  it  is  probable  that,  in  attempting  to 
prove  too  much,  as  b  usuallv  the  case,  they  prove  too  little ;  for  daily  observation 
of  plain  fiu^ts  convince  us  tnat  the  application  of  cold,  under  various  forms  and 
cbcumstances,  b  an  active  agent  in  tne  production  both  of  general  and  of  local 
infbmmation*.  The  proximate  cause  of  inflammation,  as  siready  stated,  b  de- 
fined to  be  the  state  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
circulating  blood  within  themf. 

•  Ob  Ihit  tobject  Dr.  Thornton  most  ingcniontW  remark*,  that '  No  tabjed  Mtymoro  deterTtag  of 
•UMitloD,  than  the  effeett  which  are  prodaccd  In  the  human  body  by  the  operation  of  cold  applied  to 
ke  enrfaee ;  but  the  subject  is  at  the  same  time  exceedinf It  extensiTr,  complicated  and  dlfflcntt. 
Tbtse  effects  diflSpr  according  to  the  degree  In  which  the  cold  is  applied,  the  state  of  the  system,  the 

Kof  the  body  to  which  it  Is  applied,  and  the  mode  of  its  application.  So  diversified.  Indeed,  are 
c  effects,  that  It  requires  no  mean  tonfldence  in  theoretical  reasoning  to  beHeve.  that  the  opera- 
ti«s  of  eoM  inptodncing  them  Is  explicable  npon  any  single  general  principle.'  (Lecture*  on  InJIam' 
mmtioHt  p.  68.) 

f  Here  an  evident  dliBculty  occurs :  Ifthe  state  of  the  ressels  be  an  inflammatory  one.  Is  inflani- 
HMtlon  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  this  state  ?  If  It  be  a  cause,  it  cannot  be  more  proximate  than  that 
which  promoted  It,  whether  cold  or  other ;  If  It  be  an  effect,  no  cause  need  be  assigned  to  it. 
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In  inflammation,  either  some  change  actually  takes  place  in  the  blood  itself,  or 
it  becomes  altered  by  the  vessels  themselves,  for  its  disposition  to  coagulate  is 
retarded  and  its  fluidity  is  apparently  augmented,  by  which  means  the  red  glo*« 
bules  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  blood  drawn,  and  the  gluten  or  coagulable  lymph, 
called  the  buff,  appears  on  the  top :  and  thus,  when  blood  drawn  exhibits  aVhlte 
surface  and  sizy  consistence,  it  has  been  usual  to  say,  there  is  an  inflammatory 
state  in  that  habit.  (See  Pitlse,  p.  133,  134 ;  see  also  Nature  and  Properties  of 
the  Bloody  p.  204.)  In  local  inflammation  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part  only 
are  in  this  state,  unless  such  part  be  of  great  magnitude  or  importance  in  the 
system ;  in  which  case  general  inflammation  sometimes  accompanies  it,  and  this 
state  is  called  symptomatic  fever.  General  inflammation  produces  inflammatory 
fever  :  nevertheless,  there  appear  states  or  circumstances  in  fever  which  are  not 
dependent  on  increased  action  alone,  and  it  is  this  something  that  forms  the 
very  great  obscurity  in  our  theory  of  fever,  and  which  is,  in  fact,  the  very  essence 
of  the  disease.  That  increase  of  vascular  action  which  accompanies  fever  should 
be  distinguished  from  simple  increased  action  arising  from  the  affection  of  parti- 
cular parts  :  the  former  constitutes  a  disease ;  but  the  latter  is  merely  symptom* 
atiCf  and  sometuues  even  a  salutar}*  effort :  it  may,  however,  in  some  cases,  rise 
to  such  a  height  as  to  wear  out  the  patient.  Most  extensive  inflammatory  ac- 
tions in  the  horse  proceed  to  their  termination  sooner  than  those  of  the  human, 
which  is  thought  to  arise  from  the  greater  quantity  of  muscular  coat  found  in  his 
arteries,  but  is  probably  equally  dependent  on  the  vast  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
system.  This  rapidity  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  inflammatory  diseases  in  him, 
and  renders  it  dangerous  to  form  either  a  diagnosis  or  prognosis  on  the  doctrine 
of  similar  affections  in  the  human.  The  prognosis^  or  the  being  able  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  effects  or  terminations  of  extensive  inflammation,  mutt 
be  formed  from  an  attentive  observation  of  the  foregoing  circumstances ;  and  such 
attention  must  of  itself  form  the  diagnosis.  In  the  resolution  of  inflammation  not 
only  the  affected  parts  return  to  their  former  state ;  but  the  system  at  large  be- 
comes less  irritable,  the  vascular  action  moderates,  and  the  arterial  beat  softens. 
If  the  attack  has  been  purely  local,  and  not  excessive,  it  is  sufficient  that  the 
sensibility  of  the  affected  part,  the  redness  and  the  tension,  gradually  subside. 
Effusion  is  indicated  by  a  remission  of  the  increased  action,  the  pulse  usually  be- 
comes smaller;  but  if  tne  effused  fluid  be  considerable,  the  pulse  may  be  observed 
to  be  likewise  irregular :  there  is  also  frequently  an  obstruction  to  the  functions 
of  some  of  the  organs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  effusion.  When  suppuration 
takes  place,  the  symptoms  of  pain  and  irritation  cease,  the  pulse  becomes  sensibly 
softer,  and  fluctuation  soon  follows.  When  that  breaking  up  of  vascular  texture 
and  debasement  of  the  blood  takes  place .  which  characterises  the  gangrenous 
tendency  in  the  horse,  there  is  a  mitigation  of  pain,  and  the  pulse  becomes  softer ; 
but  it  likewise  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  until  death  closes  the  scene. 

77ie  treatment  of  general  or  diffused  inflammation, — In  attempting  the  reduc- 
tion of  diffused  inflammation,  whether  existing  in  the  specific  form  of  inflamma- 
tory fever,  or  in  that  of  the  idiopathic  inflammation  of  some  vital  and  important 
organ,  the  first  remedy  usually  employed  is  bleedings  because  of  all  other  remedies 
this  tends  most  to  lessen  the  morbid  mcrease  of  circulation  going  on.  In  general 
inflammation  it  is  prudent  to  abstract  a  large  quantity  of  blood  at  once,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible,  by  making  a  large  orifice,  for  reasons  detailed  in  page  205 : 
and  if  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  other  appearances  (see  Pulse,  and  cautions  relat' 
ing  to  Bleeding,  p.  133),  as  those  of  the  blood  drawn,  &c,*  betoken  a  continuance 
of  the  undue  arterial  action,  repeat  the  bleeding  as  long  as  the  muscular  strength 
continues  unimpaired ;  and  this  more  particularly  if  the  horse  be  of  due  age,  and 
in  full  condition ;  ever  keeping  in  mind  that  one  or  two  early  and  copious  bleed- 
ings are  more  effectual  in  combating  active  inflammations,  than  numerous  subse- 
quent abstractions,  which  firequently  weaken  and  impair  the  general  strength, 

•  It  i«  not  the  buffv  Rtatc  of  the  blood  drawn,  neither  Is  it  the  cnpped  «ppearanr«  of  the  co«fulum, 
from  which  criteria  of  the  propriety  of  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding  only  can  be  drawn  ;  hnt  aNo  from 
the  ndtic!«ivrnc«s  and  tenacity  of  the  coafuiuoi  as  a  mans.  However  bnffy  the  blood  may  remain, 
provided  the  coaf(iiluin  l»e  soft  and  eaMly  broken,  a  rontinuanee  of  bleeding  will  not  be  advisable. 
See  Nature  and  Propertia  of  the  Blood,  p.  904. 
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and  thus  often  add  to  the  disease.  The  practitioner  must  not,  however,  be  be- 
tfayed  into  too  indiscriminate  a  use  of  the  lancet,  in  some  specific  affections  of 
an  inflammatory  nature.  The  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  bowels  will  bear 
repeated  bleedmss ;  but  that  wiiich  affects  the  villous  surface  must  be  repeated 
with  caution.  One  bleeding  is  frequently  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  catarrh, 
bat  more  is  seldom  admissible :  while  the  inflammatory  attacks  on  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs  will  bear  numerous  venesections.  When  phlegmonous  tu- 
mours are  forming,  and  in  strangles  also,  unless  the  stfmptamatic  fever  is  greats 
bleeding  must  be  cautiously  attempted.  Purgatives,  m  the  human  subject,  form 
the  next  active  agent  in  combating  arterial  excitement ;  but  there  are  some  pe- 
Goliarities  in  the  structure  and  AinctionB  of  the  horse,  which  render  this  lesa 
eligible  than  in  man.  To  produce  active  purgation  in  the  horse  is  a  source  of 
great  irritation  frequently,  and  one  that  calls  forth  more  of  the  powers  of  the 
oonstitution  than  under  some  circumstances  can  be  spared.  (See  Purgaiitm,) 
It  also  requires  so  much  time  to  effect  it,  that  our  dependence  on  it  is  lessened. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  neglect  attempting  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels  by 
•uch  means  as  tend  the  least  to  irritate  them.  In  some  cases,  repeated  small 
doaes  of  aloes,  or  a  watery  solution  of  them  (see  Veterinary  Materia  Medicd)^ 
mav  be  properly  substituted ;  in  others,  neutral  salts,  &c.  and  in  all  bran  mashes 
and  warm  water  are  means  within  our  power  to  further  the  end,  without  any 
danger  of  irritation.  Occasionallv  cases  occur  which  require  a  more  active  pur- 
gatory practice  by  the  croton  tighum,  or  a  full  dose  of  aloes  at  once.  Diaphore' 
He  and  nauseating  remedies  are  among  the  principal  means  available  to  the  great 
end  of  combattmg  vascular  action.  Antimonials  given  in  sufficient  doses,  and 
repeated  at  proper  intervals,  have  unquestionably  a  considerable  power  over  the 
arterial  system ;  and  this  without  operating  very  sensibly,  either  in  nauseating 
the  stomach,  or  greatly  relaxing  the  skin ;  out  apparently  by  a  direct  action  on 
the  heart  and  arteries,  as  soon  as  received  into  the  circulation*.  If  the  anti- 
moQial  powder  be  used,  it  should  be  given  as  a  bidl  twice  a-day,  in  two-drachm 
doaes.  If  the  tartrate  of  antimony  be  employed,  it  may  be  in  doses  of  a  drachm 
and  a  half  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  water,  gruel,  or  other  liquid.  In  dif- 
iiiaed  inflammation,  accompanied  with  great  prostration  of  strength,  a  good  arte- 
rial sedative  will  be  found  m  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  a  still  better  one  in  the 
aoetated  liquor  of  ammonia.  fSee  Vet  MaL  Med.)  Nauseating  remedies  are 
certainly  available  in  the  horse,  m  lessening  arterial  action,  and  the  pulse  will  be 
found  to  lessen  under  the  action  of  all  such  agents  as  tend  to  produce  this  sensa- 
tion in  the  stomach.  But  this  effect  so  much  under  our  command  in  the  human 
ayatem,  and  in  most  quadrupeds  also,  is  not,  from  structural  peculiarity,  so  readily 
nor  so  eligibly  exerted  in  the  horse.  It  is  true  he  may  be  nauseated ;  and  durinsr 
Uie  effect,  wlien  confined  within  certain  limits,  the  circulation  will  be  diminiahed 
and  the  skin  relaxed ;  but  when  the  nausea  is  pushed  into  unavailing  eflforts  to 
vomit,  great  irritation  follows,  and  the  pulse  increases  in  frequencv,  often  becom- 
ing intensely  hard,  and  sometimes  irregular  also.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
have  seen  profuse  perspiration,  which,  in  every  instance,  has  left  the  animal  greatly 
prostrated  in  strength.  When,  however,  a  nauseating  effect  is  found  to  be  readily 
excited,  without  producing  extreme  distress  (and  these  aptitudes  are  very  difier- 
ent  in  different  subjects),  it  may  be  advantageously  brought  in  aid  of  the  other 
Bieans  of  attacking  inflammation.  The  articles  which  may  be  employed  for  thia 
purpose  are  various :  when  purgation  is  required  as  one  of  the  intentions  of  lower- 
ug  arterial  action,  two  drachms  of  aloes,  given  every  sixth  hour  until  eight 
drachms  have  been  given,  will  often  conveniently  fulfil  both  intentions  of  nauseat- 
ing and  purging,    jji  the  same  way  I  have  employed,  with  great  advantage,  the 

*  I  am  folly  awire  that  I  am  combattinr  the  opinfoni  of  toro«  of  our  bett  Teterinariaas,  by  rceon- 
mradiaf  aotlmonlalf  at  aetWe  af  ent»  In  leitcniDg  arterial  action ;  bat  repeated  direct  ezperimentt, 
ttDfted  to  twenty-flve  years'  attentive  obterration,  have  convinced  me  or  the  fact ;  and  1  am  borne 
cot  In  the  recommendation  by  the  opinion  also  of  many  other  ingenious  and  eminent  veterinary  prac« 
tWoiiert,  in  whose  practice  antimonials  become  a  powerful  antlfebrifuge  remedy.  (See  FrofeMMor 
PeaPM  eseellent  frork,  p.  83  ;  and  Clarke's  Vet.  Phar.  p.  28).  With  Mr.  YouaU  also,  whose 
oberrvant  habits  and  aeuteness  of  perception  are  well  known,  it  continues,  1  believe,  a  favourite 
fetariftiffe. 
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sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  in  doses  of  four  or  five  ounces,  every  three 
or  four  hours,  largely  diluted,  and  this  particularly  where  an  irritable  state  of  the 
bowels  has  forbidden  the  administration  of  aloes  or  other  powerful  cathartics. 
Active  nauseants  will  be  found  among  henbane  (hyoscyamus),  nightshade  (bella- 
donna), wolfsbane  (aconitum),  tobacco  (nicotiana),  and  the  root  of  white  helle- 
bore (veratri  album).  Each  of  these  will  produce  nausea,  in  repeated  doses  of 
fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  but  they  all  require  much  watching  (See  Nauseants,  Vet, 
Mat,  Med,),  The  white  hellebore  root,  powdered,  is  employed  for  this  purpose 
by  many  veterinarians,  and  it  is  now  much  used  by  veterinarians,  whose  accounts, 
however,  vary  with  regard  to  it.  It  still  continues,  I  believe,  to  find  a  warm 
advocate  in  Mr.  Percivall,  who  recommends  it  in  doses  of  twenty  grains,  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  and  even  considers  it  as  the  onlv  diaphoretic  with  which  we  are 
yet  acquainted.  Diuretics  are  also  serviceable  m  allaying  inflammatory  aetion, 
under  the  cautions  detailed  in  that  article.  Diluents  are  likewise  assistant  febri- 
fuges ;  as  tepid  water,  hay  or  bran  tea,  thin  guel,  &c.  &c.  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, by  promoting  gentle  diaphoresis  and  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels.  As  heat 
is  known  to  increase  arterial  action,  so  a  cool  temperature  is  generally  advisable 
in  these  cases,  with  a  thorough  access  of  firesh  air.  All  exercise  should  be 
avoided  except  such  as  the  horse  is  inclined  to  take  himself  in  a  loose  box : 
strong  muscular  action  greatly  increases  the  circulation,  Stimulating  articles,  as 
spices,  ale,  &c.  should  be  avoided,  unless  indicated  by  peculiar  circmnstances. 
As  regards  clothing,  circumstances  must  direct  the  quantity :  some  slight  guard 
to  the  skin,  which  is  now  more  than  usually  sensitive  to  the  actual  contact  of 
cold  air,  is  proper,  except  the  weather  be  very  hot  and  the  stable  or  box  close ; 
but  woollen  or  other  hot  coverings  assist  to  keep  up  vascular  action.  In  thia 
way  it  should  be  the  aim  to  avoid  likewise  all  other  general  and  local  causes  of 
irntation.  These  form  the  more  general  indications  of  cure  of  diffused  inflamma- 
tion, in  the  form  of  general  fever,  and  in  that  of  internal  and  essential  organs ; 
and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  several  kinds  separately. 

EPIDEMIC  CATARRHAL  FEVER  IN  HORSES. 

I  purposely  commence  with  this  fever  as  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  which 
attacks  horses,  either  fix>m  the  inhaling  of  some  miasm ;  or  otherwise  fix>m  being 
exposed  to  a  very  variable  temperature  when  labouring  under  the  effects  of  fit- 
tigue,  and  probably  of  privation  also ;  which,  be  it  observed,  has  a  more  injurious 
effect  on  horses  than  is  generally  imagined,  particularly  on  young  ones,  and  more 
so  in  a  variable  spring,  when  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  moisture  quickly  alter- 
nate. It  sometimes  is  prolonged  through  the  summer,  and  into  the  autumn  also, 
when  the  predisposing  causes  are  continued.  It  is  a  true  epidemic,  and,  as  I 
believe,  makes  its  attack  under  a  peculiar  or  specific  influence,  and  is  not  infre- 
quently accompanied  with  the  leading  features  of  asthenic  bronchitis. 

The  distemper  or  influenza^  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  singularly  prevalent  in 
some  seasons,  and  rages  more  under  some  circumstances  than  others ;  and  al- 
though it  exhibits  general  characters  in  common,  yet  the  epidemic  of  one  year 
will  be  marked  with  some  particular  symptoms  in  most  of  those  it  attacks,  which 
will  not  appear  in  the  epidemic  of  the  next.  Horses  of  large  cities  and  crowded 
towns  are  more  obnoxious  to  it  than  those  of  the  coimtry ;  and  than  those  less 
confined.  Occasionally,  however,  although  the  liability  to  its  attack  is  almost 
universal  among  all  varieties,  yet  the  young,  and  such  as  have  been  lately  brought 
under  stable  management,  are  in  general  observed  .to  be  more  liable  to  it  than 
the  older  and  worked  horses.  The  spring  months  appear  particularly  favourable 
to  its  production,  and  the  prevalence,  as  already  observed,  is  materially  increased 
by  a  variable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  great  and  sudden  changes  from  dry  to 
wet,  and-firom  heat  to  cold,  and  still  more  certainly  if  accompanied  with  a  lo^g- 
continued  easterly  wind.  Now  and  then  it  is  found  to  occur  in  wet  autumns 
also.  It  has  been  disputed,  whether  it  be  contagious  or  not,  and  both  the  nega- 
tive and  affirmative  may  be  maintained.    In  some  seasons  it  exhibits  little  or 
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no  contagious  characters ;  in  others  it  is  highly  so,  particularly  among  young 
horses*. 

//  is  of  great  consequence  to  distinguish,  this  complaint  from  pneumonia  or  simple 
inflammation  of  the  lungs;  for,  if  bleeding  and  other  parts  of  tne  depleting  system, 
which  are  essentially  necessary  in  pneumonia,  be  carried  too  far  in  this,  the 
consequences  are  pernicious.  To  an  attentive  observer  such  a  mistake  is  not, 
however,  likely  to  happen ;  the  early  defluxion  from  the  nose,  and  its  tendency 
to  become  purulent ;  the  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  submaxiUary  glands 
with  the  early  prostration  of  strength  which  accompanies  it,  compared  with  the 
violence  of  the  other  febrile  symptoms,  all  sufficiently  characterize  catarrh  ;  the 
pulse  in  this  is  that  of  irritative  fever,  and  although  often  small  and  frequent, 
yet  it  has  not  often  the  wiry,  oppressed  and  indistinct  feel  usual  in  pneumonia. 

Catarrhal  symptom^. — The  disease  usuallv  commences  with  a  rigor,  or  shiver- 
ing fit,  but  which  is  fi^quentlv  not  observed ;  to  this  succeeds  increased  heat, 
with  hurried  respiration  ;  a  defluxion  from  one  or  both  nostrils,  which  become 
quickly  heightened  in  colour,  the  defluxion  therefrom  being  at  first  of  a  thin  and 
•erous  nature ;  the  eyes  appearing  at  the  same  time  hea>'y,  red,  and  moist.  The 
•erous  exudation  from  the  linings  of  the  nose,  however,  soon  loses  its  thin,  wa- 
tery character,  and  becomes  mixed  with  flaky  coagula  from  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  ;  and  if  an  early  resolution  of  the  mflamniation  does  not  take  place, 
cough  comes  on,  the  suppurative  process  next  succeeds,  and  the  discharge  be- 
comes purulent.  The  general  tendency  in  mucous  surfaces  in  continuity,  and 
even  in  contiguity,  to  become  similarly  affected,  extends  the  inflammation  into 
the  pharynx  and  larynx,  from  which  the  tonsils  frequently  become  tumefied  and 
tender.  Sore  throat  is  therefore  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  to  the  com- 
plaint, which  shews  itself  by  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  water,  which  is  rather 
tucked  than  gulped.  The  hay  taken  also  is  chewed,  or  *  quidded,*  as  it  is  termed, 
and  then  thrown  out  of  the  mouth.  The  inflammation  extending  itself  through- 
out the  larynx  makes  cough  a  usual  system  also,  and  which  is  more  harsh,  dry, 
and  fVcqucnt,  as  the  inflammation  passes  the  rima  glottis  and  enters  the  trachea, 
or  less  so  when  it  confines  itself  to  the  larynx  alone.  From  the  tumefaction 
about  the  rima  glottis,  the  cough  is  often  almost  incessant,  as  well  as  deep  and 
sonorous,  and  is  frcijuently  so  painful  as  to  occasion  much  impatience  and  vio- 
lent stamping  in  the  horse  during  his  efforts.  When  the  inflammation  extends 
itself  into  the  bronchial  passages,  pneumonic  symptoms,  as  oppressed  pulse,  and 
intenm*ly  re<l  nasal  linings,  are  added  to  the  catarrhal  affection.  In  its  progress 
throuffliout  the  extent  of  Schneider's  membrane  it  oAcn  aficcts  the  frontal  sinuses, 
in  winch  case  the  head  is  pendant,  the  eyelids  arc  nearly  closed,  and  even  slight 
ap|H*aninccs  of  coma  present  themselves.  The  general  affection  makes  it  very 
common  for  the  maxillary  glands  to  become  much  tumefied,  extremely  tender, 
and  sometimes  to  suppurate,  and  not  unfrc({uent1y  the  parotids  also  are  affected. 
The  same  tendency  likewise  produces  phlegmonous  tumours  in  various  parts  of 
the  head,  which  greatly  protract  the  diseaiHc.  In  some  instances  also  swellings 
appear  on  the  chest,  belly,  or  legs,  but  which  seldom  prove  critical,  and  termi- 

•  Mr.  WUklnron,  of  NewcaMl«,  who  appears  to  have  iieen  much  of  the  epidemic  catarrh,  deacribea 
H  M  decidedly  rontaf  iotit,  and  murkw  the  dlfferenceii  between  the  two  rarletiei  on  the  frame.  Gibfon, 
who  civet  a  Tery  excellent  account  of  Itiravafeii  In  London  in  the  year  1732,  informs  us  that  it  prored 
aRelihlfhly  contaf  lout.  Hit  description  of  the  symptoms  are  well  detailed ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  he  found  benefit  from  bleedinc  when  the  irritative  febrile  symptoms  ran  high  ;  neither  did  be  find 
that  such  a  plan  stopped  the  purulent  secretion,  but,  as  he  thinks,  rather  prevented  it  running  into 
gangrene.  In  1734.  we  learn  from  him  that  it  appeared  again,  and  was  accompanied  with  vesTcalar 
•ruptions  over  the  body,  and  which  are.  he  observes,  peculiar  to  the  catarrh  in  the  epidemic  form. 
Osmeris  no  less  particular  in  his  description  of  it.  as  it  raged  in  1760  as  un  epidemic.  He  adviaea 
blMdlng  in  the  early  and  highly  inflammatory  stages  :  in  all  others,  he  observes,  it  does  barm. 

I  As  this  disease  may  he  considered  as  principally  seated  in  the  mucous  linings  and  dependencies  of 
the  nasal,  pharyngeal,  and  larvngeal  cavities,  so  there  are  certain  catanhal  symptoms  common  to  all 
Ita  cases  :  out  as  these  several  parts  are  often  affected  in  unequal  proportions,  the  predominant  symp- 
toms of  such  individual  affections  are  found  by  experience  to  give  great  variety  to  the  complaint.  To 
this  we  are  to  attribute  the  discrepancies  in  the  symptoms  deUiled  and  treatment  pursued  between  dif- 
ferent practitioners,  as  well  as  its  variations  in  different  seasons  and  different  districts.  This  is  a  matter 
tt  behoTes  the  prudent  practitioner  to  keep  in  mind ;  and  aUothat  in  some  cases  It  presents  most  of  the 
taflammatiory  type,  and  in  others  is  mixed  with  typhoid  symptoms. 
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nate  the  disease.  Neither  do  they,  unless  they  suppurate,  aggravate  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  remarked,  that  when  they  appear  earljr,  they  formed  rather  a 
favourable  prognostic  than  otherwise.  The  pulse  varies  in  different  subjects  and 
under  different  modifications  of  the  disease :  it  is,  however,  quickened  in  most 
instances,  and  the  breathing  is  usually  accelerated  in  the  same  proportion ;  but 
unless  the  febrile  symptoms  run  very  high,  it  is  not  often  that  tne  pulse  is  very 
full,  or  very  hard.  A  remarkable  prostration  of  strength  soon  follows  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fever,  and  the  suppurative  process.  Thus  about  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  the  horse,  on  being  moved  from  his  stall  or  box,  will  usually  be  found  much 
weaker  that  the  violence  of  the  accompanying  symptoms  would  sive  reason  to 
expect.  This  is  so  generally  observed,  that  the  attendant  debility  alone  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  I  think  of  the  specific  nature  of  the 
fever  which  accompanies  it. 

About  this  time,  if  the  complaint  be  of  the  mild  kind,  and  if  the  treatment 
have  been  judicious,  althoueh  the  purulent  discharge  may  rather  increase  than 
diminish,  yet  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms  may  be  expected  to  abate.  The 
cough  and  soreness  of  throat  will  lessen,  the  pulse  moderate,  the  heat  of  the 
body  will  become  eqimble,  the  countenance  more  lively,  and  the  horse  will  now 
probably  be  disposed  to  eat  some  &vourite  food.  The  dung,  which  has  been 
before  dry  and  in  small  quantities,  and  the  urine,  which  has  been  also  spare  and 
high  coloured,  return  to  their  natural  states,  and  the  horse  recovers  gradually, 
but  seldom  rapidly.  The  disease,  however,  does  not  always  tidie  this  ravourable 
turn ;  on  the  contrary,  by  injudicious  treatment,  or  by  the  violence  of  the  attack, 
or  by  a  translation  of'^the  inflammatory  action,  the  respiration  sometimes  becomes 
greatly  disturbed,  occasioning  much  neaving  at  the  flanks ;  the  legs,  ears,  and 
muzzle  become  cold,  the  pulse  is  found  greatly  (quickened,  and  the  weakness  ex- 
cessive. The  nasal  membranes  now  often  look  in  some  parts  livid,  and  in  others 
of  a  fiery  red :  the  discharge  from  them  also  is  tinged  with  streaks  of  blood.  In 
these  cases,  unless  relief  be  speedily  obtained,  the  pulse  will  proceed  to  falter, 
cold  sweats  appear,  and  the  animal  often  sinks  on  the  fifth,  sixtn,  or  seventh  day. 
In  other  cases,  these  fatal  symptoms  are  not  so  rapid ;  but,  eventually,  the  horse 
becomes  tabid,  and  dies  after  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days.  Not  unfirequently 
also,  when  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  lunes,  serous  effusion  takes 
place,  as  in  pneumonia,  and  suffocation  closes  the  scene.  In  some  instances  a  par- 
tial recovery  takes  place ;  but  the  horse  remains  thick  winded,  or  he  proves  a 
roarer,  or  the  disease  blocks  up  the  air  cells,  and  he  becomes  altogether  broken 
winded ;  which  several  terminations  are  more  fully  detailed  in  Pneumonia.  Ca- 
tarrh sometimes  takes  on  a  chronic  form,  after  its  more  prominent  irritative  symp- 
toms have  disappeared ;  in  which  cases  the  discharge  finom  the  head  continues  ror 
weeks,  and  even  months,  and  unless  put  a  stop  to  by  active  tonics,  and  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  system,  may  end  m  glanders. 

Causes, — These  have  been  described  as  principally  dependent  on  a  variable 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  acting  upon  a  peculiar  liability  or  aptitude  in  the  con- 
stitution to  become  affected,  more  particularly  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. In  some  years,  this  liability  is  more  general  than  in  others ;  and  if  to 
these  be  added  an  unusually  variable  temperature,  with  atmospheric  moisture, 
the  disease  assumes  a  severer  and  more  epidemic  type. 

Prognosis. — This  must  be  drawn  from  the  mildness  or  violence  of  the  general 
symptoms,  as  the  quickness  or  moderation  of  the  pulse,  the  state  of  the  breath- 
ing, and  the  early  and  kindly  discharge  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  healthy  purulent 
matter  from  the  nose.  When  the  patient  coughs  strong  and  without  much  dis- 
tress, eats  moderately,  and  remains  tolerably  firee  from  weakness,  there  is  little 
danger  :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  are  in- 
ordinate, and  the  prostration  of  strength  very  great,  particularly  wnen  these  are 
protracted  beyond  the  fifth  day,  the  danger  is  considerable. 

Treatment  of  the  JSpidemic  or  Catarrhal  Fever. — According  to  the  degree  of 
violence  exhibited  by  the  symptoms,  so  must  the  treatment  correspond  in  ac- 
tivity ;  and  before  this  is  detailed,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  when  a  cold  fit 
immediately  precedes  the  attack,  and  such  is  detected,  similar  means  to  over- 
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coffne  tbif  preroooitory  svmptam  may  with  propriety  be  tried  as  are  already  de- 
tailed under  Simple  Fever ;  but  they  mutt  not  be  persisted  in.  Commence  the 
treatment  by  abstracting  blood  to  tbe  amount  of  three,  four,  or  five  quarts,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  age,  nzCy  and  condition  of  the  subject ;  but  should  a  practitiooer 
be  calkd  to  a  case  of  this  kind  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  attack,  be  ougjht 
well  to  examine  the  state  of  the  pulse  before  be  proceeds  to  bleed.  It  would 
also  be  prudent  to  examine  the  general  strength  of  the  horse  by  walking  him  out 
a  few  paces;  for  if  tbe  pulse,  though  quick,  should  be  small,  and  tbe  horse  stag- 
ger in  his  gait  when  taken  out,  then  by  no  means  draw  blood.  But,  baring  em- 
ployed one  sufficient  bleeding,  unless  urged  to  it  by  the  intensity  of  the  irritative 
symptoms  generally,  or  by  any  appearance  of  topical  affection  of  the  lungs,  do 
not  repeat  it ;  our  best  practitioners  are  decidedly  against  it,  and,  according  to 
my  own  experience  and  opinion  they  are  right.  The  bowels  must  eariy  be  at- 
tended to :  if  any  actual  costiveness  is  present,  back  rake,  and  open  the  body 
by  laxative  clysters  and  bran  mashes;  and  if  these  do  not  succeed,  give  some 
mild  aperients  by  the  mouth  also  (see  Laxaiivet^  Mat,  Me<L\  but  activdy 
purging  the  horse  is  not  prudent,  but  the  contrary ;  and  also  observe,  that 
■hould  spontaneous  purging  come  on  and  not  appear  critical,  by  its  affording 
almost  immediate  rehef^  check  it  by  opium,  starcn,  or  catechu.  These  indica- 
tions fulfilled,  proceed  to  give  the  following  ball  twice  a-day : — 

No.  1. — Antimonial  powder two  drachms 

Nitrated  potash /^iiiiCre^ three  drachms 

Supertartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar)  two  drachma 
Iloney,  sufficient  to  make  a  ball. 

Should  the  couch  be  distressing,  or  the  throat  be  too  sore  to  admit  a  ball,  then 
the  following  drink  mav  be  substituted  with  advantage,  and  may  be  repeated 
twice  or  three  times  a-day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms : — 

No.  2. — Tartarised  antimony  (emetic  tartar) two  drachms 

Nitrated  potash  (nitre) three  drachms 

Simple  oxymel  (see  Mai,  Med.)  four  ounces. 

First  dissolve  the  antimony  and  nitre  in  six  ounces  of  warm  water,  and  then 
add  the  oxymel.  It  may  also,  in  case  the  febrile  symptoms  do  not  reidily  yield 
to  the  treatment,  be  proper  to  trv  the  effects  of  nauseants :  if  costiveness  be 
present,  mild  but  repeated  doses  of  aloes  may  unite  both  intentions ;  if  the  bowels 
t>c  already  in  a  soluble  state,  other  active  nauseants  may  be  used. 

As  the  debility  usually  present  in  these  cases  must  be  an  especial  objeet  of  the 
practitioner*s  notice,  and  should  be  judiciously  combated  by  such  mean  as  will 
not  irritate,  linseed  tea,  made  moderately  thick  from  infusions  of  hay  or  malt, 
or  oatmeid  gruel,  should  be  homed  down,  if  not  voluntarily  taken ;  and  if  tbe 
soreness  of  the  passages  be  so  excessive  as  to  make  the  horse  obstinately  refuse 
his  own  efforts  to  swallow,  or  those  used  to  horn  him,  then  use  the  stomach 
pump  (see  Mat,  Med,)  to  introduce  it.  These  matters  may  also  be  thrown  up 
as  clvsters.  Tepid  water  should  be  frequently  offered  the  horse,  and  it  ^hovdd 
be  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  his  breast,  and  suffered  to  remain  so,  the  sore- 
ness of  the  throat  often  preventing  tbe  horse  from  stooping,  though  he  might 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  qrink.  Malt  mashes,  in  cases  wnere  some  appetite  re- 
mains, are  good.  Green  meat,  if  it  can  be  procured,  is  particularly  ^desirable. 
IJand-feeding  with  choice  picked  hay  (clover  hay  will  be  often  preferred)  will 
frequently  entice  a  sick  horse  to  eat.  If  possible,  try  either  of  the  following,  which 
I  used  in  these  cases  with  much  success : — 

Nitrous  aether  (sweet  spirit  of  nitre) one  ounce 

Acetated  liquor  of  ammonia  (Mmdererus*s  spirit)  six  ounces 
Or, 

Carbonated  ammonia  (spirit  of  hartshorn) six  drachms 

Warm  ale  a  pint. 
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When  the  sore  throat  is  a  predominating  symptom,  apply  a  mild  blistering  ap- 
plication to  it,  and  do  the  same  also  to  the  tumefied  submaxillary  glands,  or  the 
parotids  when  similarly  affected :  infusum  lyttse,  or  the  mild  sweating  blister  as 
It  is  called,  will  prove  a  convenient  application  for  this  purpose  (see  Mat,  Med.) 
Early  in  the  complaint,  of  course,  our  endeavours  are  directed  to  obtain  a  per- 
fect resolution  of  the  inflammatory  attack  on  the  mucous  membranes;  but  these 
having  failed,  proceed  to  assist  the  maturative  process,  to  which  end  warmth 
tends ;  as  one  means  to  applv  which,  a  hot  mash  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
the  manger,  or,  what  would  be  much  better,  when  the  state  of  the  horse  is  such 
as  to  bear  it,  to  hang  it  to  the  head  by  means  of  a  nose  bag,  the  mash  being  put 
in  hot,  and  renewed  every  hour  or  two,  which  will  greatly  tend  to  bring  the  ves- 
sels to  a  suppurative  process,  terminate  active  inflammation,  and  prevent  the 
throwing  out  of  coagulable  lymph  either  in  the  trachea  or  bronchia ;  wnich  should 
be,  to  the  practitioner,  a  desideratum  of  the  utmost  consequence  :  for,  if  catarrhal 
fever  be  early  brought  into  a  suppurative  state  of  the  nasal  membranes,  and  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  be  kept  up  without  check  from  cold,  the  disease  will 
rarely  terminate  in  broken  wind,  thick  vrind,  or  chronic  cough.  This  early  dis- 
charge will  be  likewise  promoted  by  clothing  the  head  in  a  woollen  hood ;  the 
body  should  also  be  warmlv  clad,  and  the  legs  also  watched,  that  in  case  they 
become  cold  they  may  be  hand-rubbed  and  wrapped  round  with  flannel  or  hay- 
bands.  In  cases  where  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  indicates  that  sore  throat  is 
present,  stimulate  the  parts  around  with  a  terebinthinated  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides ;  or  rub  an  ointment  of  a  similar  nature  over  the  submaxillary  localities. 
I  am  also  disposed  to  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Youatt^s  plan  of  keeping  up  a 
surface  toarmth  by  clothing ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  allow  a  free  admission  of 
pure  air ;  and,  if  possible,  let  it  be  in  an  open  box,  or  at  least  in  a  loose  stall, 
which  is  a  good  nursery,  and  is  further  beneficial,  as  it  renders  all  other  exercise 
in  protracted  cases  unnecessary,  beyond  that  which  the  sick  animal  will  take 
himself;  for  in  walking  horses  out  who  still  labour  under  illness,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  exercise  hurries  respiration,  and  thus  increases  the  circulation: 

The  nudignant  state  of  the  epidemic  catarrh. — It  has  been  doubted  whether 
horses  are  subject  to  any  fever  which  can  be  called  either  malignant  or  putrid ; 
but  whoever  has  observed  a  horse  apparently  first  attacked  with  the  mild  or  com- 
mon epidemic,  which  then  proceeded  through  all  the  stages  of  morbid  debility 
to  throw  out  the  most  foetid  sanies  from  the  nose ;  the  alvine,  the  urinary,  and 
nearly  all  the  secretions  betraying  the  same  foetor,  and,  at  last,  to  present  the 
whole  cellular  membrane  affected  with  serous  effusion,  termed  water  farcy,  cannot 
then  doubt  the  existence  of  a  putrid  affection  in  them ;  and  this  the  less  when 
we  remark  their  liability  to  it,  which  is  such  that  they  have  received  it  from 
homed  cattle,  of  which  many  authenticated  records  are  before  us.  All  the  French 
veterinary  authors  describe  this  disease.  Bourgelat  treats  largely  on  it;  and 
La  Fosse,  among  other  symptoms  of  putridity,  notices  the  existence  of  aphthae 
or  thrush  throughout  the  mouth,  throat,  and  alimentary  canal.  Other  authors, 
likewise,  mention  an  epidemic  among  horses,  accompanied  with  a  phlegmonous 
tumour,  similar  to  the  human  anthrax,  which  did  not  proceed  to  suppuration,  but 
fell  immediately  into  gangrene*.  Lancisi,  an  Italian  veterinary  writer,  describes 
a  putrid  epidemic  that  destioyed  many  horses  in  that  country  in  1712.  Osmer 
also,  a  weU-known  English  veterinarian,  notices  an  epidemic  among  horses,  that 
had  evidently  some  putrid  appearances,  and  was  undoubtedlv  of  a  malignant 
kind,  from  what  he  terms  the  critical  abscesses,  and  which  distemper,  he  says, 

•  *  Lcttumcurt  ehmrbonnrat«t,  ordinairem«nt  aniqaet  duit  le  obeval,  te  rencontrent  qnelqnefoto 
maltipli^es  ehes  \t  boeuf  et  la  Tache :  cette  espAre  de  tumeur  dans  les  b^tes  4  comes  est  en  g<^n<>ral 
moint  prompte,  ansi  que  dans  le  cocbon,  mais  aosl  funeste  que  dans  le  cbeiral.'  Art.  Charbon,  M. 
Hurt.  4'Arboval.  Bn  1712.  on  observa.  parmi  les  cbeTaox,  aux  environs  d'Aogtbourg,  une  aotr* 
ftpiiootie  du  typhus  qui  se  communique  aux  boeuft,'  &c.  Art.  Typhus  toe  eit.  A  communicatioo 
or  Professor  Br ug none  to  the  Academy  of  Turin,  describes  a  malignant,  pentilential,  and  contagions 
epidemic,  of  March  1783,  which  communicated  among  almost  the  whole  of  four  troops  of  dragoon 
horses  in  garrison  in  Fossano,  and  proved  very  fatal.  Inoculation  with  the  venous  blood  of  the  infected 
on  sound  horses  produced  the  symptoms  of  the  same  disease  in  twelve  hours.  The  sceptic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  malignant  and  putrid  febrile  aifections  in  the  borse  would  do  well  to  read  the  full  detail  at  it 
appears  in  Hurt.  d'Arboval.  under  the  article  T]tphu*  ;  aa  well  the  artielei  £pisootie,  Cbarbop, 
Anthrax,  and  Angina,  Glossantbrax.  Brooehitt.  he. 
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had  raged  for  more  than  fifty  yearg,  at  different  periods*.  It  appears  to  haTC 
heen  known  also  to  the  ancients ;  and  we  learn  fipom  history,  that  they  were  in 
the  hahits  of  sacrificing  to  their  deities  to  avert  the  calamity.  Franciscos  Fan- 
tastic and  John  Baptist  Maarini,  who  have  written  De  Pette  Boum^  inform  oa, 
that  the  horses  of  tneir  country  became,  in  like  manner,  infected  with  it.  Have 
we,  therefore,  any  room  to  doubt,  that  not  only  is  the  horse  subjected  to  an  epi- 
demic, but  tlutt  it  is  very  fi«quently  in  a  catarrhal  form  ?  and  further,  it  is  occa- 
sionally so  malignant  in  its  type,  and  so  completely  destructive  to  the  tissues  it 
attacks,  as  to  fully  establish  the  presence  of  gangrene  and  mortification. 

When  the  catarrhal  epidemic  assumes  the  malignant  type  (which  fortunatelj 
is  now  not  frequent,  although  formerly,  when  woods  prevented  a  free  drculatioo 
of  air,  and  ere  drainage  had  lessened  the  morasses,  it  raged  with  destructive  ha- 
voc) it  presents  all  the  symptoms  alreadv  detailed  in  an  aggravated  degree.  The 
abscesses,  if  any  have  formed,  send  forth  a  sanious  discharge,  and  appear  nn- 
grenous ;  every  secretion  is  foetid  in  the  extreme,  the  prostration  of  streogui  it 
very  great,  ulcers  line  the  nose  and  even  the  mouth,  the  pulse  is  greatly  qnick- 
eoed,  but  small  and  wavering,  and  a  fatal  termination,  unless  averted,  is  at  nand. 

Treatment, — Whenever  the  common  epidemic  rages  with  peculiar  vio&enoe, 
carefully  abstain  from  bleeding  in  such  cases ;  and  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  of 
malignity  present  themselves,  the  most  active  means  must  be  employed  to  sap- 
port  the  strength  and  destroy  the  putrid  tendency.  The  temperature  aroimd 
should  be  ren&red  cool,  fumigations  of  hot  vinegar  frequently  used,  and  the  dis- 
infecting processes  be  put  into  practice  (see  Dinnfectora^  Mat,  Med).  Green  meat 
should  be  given,  malt  mashes  also,  and  nutritious  clysters ;  and  when  the  wetik* 
ness  is  extreme,  or  the  appearances  of  putridity  great,  give  port  wine,  ale,  or 
cider,  and  in  case  of  diarrhoea  throw  up  starch  clysters.  The  foUowing  may  with 
great  propriety  be  administered  every  four  hours : — 

Jfitroiu  mther  (iweet  spirit  of  nitre)  half  an  ounce 

Mindererus*s  spirit  (see  Mat,  Med,) four  ounces 

Infbsion  of  chamomile six  ounces 

Beer  yeast six  ounces 

Tincture  of  opium    three  drachms. 

SYMPTOMATIC  FEVER  OF  HORSES. 

By  this  is  to  be  understood  those  general  febrile  appearances  which  acc<Hn<* 
pany  great  local  inflammations ;  that  is,  when  any  one  or  more  of  the  vital  organs 
are  extensively  deranged,  the  svstem  at  large  participates,  and  the  intensity  of 
the  vascular  action  is  diffused'tnroughout  the  system,  which  constitutes  wymptxh' 
muitic  or  compounded  fever.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  fever,  in  this  instance, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  so  much  a  disease  per  m  as  a  prominent  symptom ;  and  as 
such  it  is  to  be  considered  in  practice  also :  medical  attention  to  it  being  usually 
but  a  secondary  indication ;  nevertheless,  as  it  sometimes  runs  so  high  as  greatly  to 
aggravate  the  other  symptoms,  wearing  awa^  the  strength  of  the  animal,  so  as  to 
render  him  unfit  to  struggle  with  the  real  disease,  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a 
subject  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  the  most  frequent  fever  of  horses ;  be- 
cause it  is  an  attendant  on  all  serious  topical  attacks  of  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  body.  The  medical  treatment  of  it  will  naturally  mix  itself  with  the  cura- 
tive practice  employed  in  combatting  the  diseases  hinted  at.  We  must,  never- 
theless, acknowledge  that  a  difficulty  presents  itself  at  the  outset,  which  is.thisi 
that  frequently  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  febrile  disposition  be  an- 
tecedent to  the  local  inflammation  which  then  becomes  a  consequence  <^  it,  or 
whether  it  be  produced  from  it  in  the  nature  of  metastasis;  but,  I  believe,  ftom 
what  I  have  observed,  that  local  inflammation  originates  in  both  these  ways.  On 
the  first  attack  of  most  fevers,  there  appears  to  be  a  particular  disturbance  in  the 
action  of  the  capillaries  :  perhaps  the  application  of  a  peculiar  morbid  stimulus, 
which  first  increases  their  action ;  by  which  excitement  the  blood  is  driven  into 

•  Memoir«  tur  une  Epizootic  qui  m  manifesto  sur  Ie«  chevauz  do  depdt  du  90tb  i-6^meot  de  cha«« 
•eurt  en  garrikon  k  Mets ;  tuivi  d'un  apereu  de  celle  qui  a  r^gn4  en  I'aa  S  tar  l«i  b€iei  4  cornet  de  la 
commune  de  Tramois;  par  J.  B.  Oofaier,  Ljron. 
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the  Teina,  and  thiB  state  probably  fbrmB  the  cold  ahiyering  fit.  When  this  firaC 
effect  is  completely  over^  these  vessels,  befixre  excited  in  their  eontractility,  now 
become  preternaturally  enlarged,  by  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  overcomuig  the 
resistance,  and  propelling  an  unusual  quantity  of  blo<^  into  them,  and  more  than 
ordinary  heat  is  tne  consequence.  It  is  probable  that  when  all  the  organs  are 
acting  m  concert  to  overoome  this  contraction  of  the  extreme  Teasels,  some  one 
part  may  be  more  weakened  than  another  by  the  exertion,  and  its  minute  vessels 
renderea  leas  able  to  contract  on  the  distention  that  ibUows  upon  the  hot  fit,  by 
which  the  weakened  coats  may  remain  permanently  distended,  thus  constitutinff 
local  inflammation  of  that  part ;  the  irritation  and  d€««ngement  of  which  wifi 
keep  up  that  fever  as  symptomatic,  which  before  the  local  attack  was  primavr : 
thus  much  must  take  place,  to  account  for  local  inflammation  arising  firom  the 
attack  of  fever,  and  proceeding  from  it,  which  I  believe  is  very  frequently  the 
case.  It  likewise  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  one  organ  in  an  accidental  or  even 
natural  state  of  weakness,  and  which,  m  such  cases,  will  be  the  one  most  likely 
to  sofler ;  and  daily  experience  convinces  us,  that  such  is  the  origin  of  many  lociu 
inflammations. 

The  treatment  of  symptomatic  fever,  as  a  febrile  affection,  requires  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  curative  principles  indicated  under  Diffused  Inflammation,  which 
see :  but  the  existence  of  the  topical  affection  will  frequently  render  it  necessary 
to  superadd  to  generals  sudi  partienlars  as  are  pointed  out  under  the  various 
local  affections  of  individual  organs.  When  we  have  been,  during  the  prevalence 
of  catarriial  affections,  called  to  inspect  a  horse  just  attacked,  we  nave  sometimes 
paused  under  a  suspicion  that  it  might  be  only  a  transitory  rigor,  and  that  a  sti- 
mulant might  overcome  it,  and  at  once  set  the  horse  to  rights.  We  will  not 
affront  the  veterinarian  by  dictatine  what  stimulant  he  should  choose  among  tbe 
varied  articles  so  employed,  but  wm  leave  it  to  his  own  judgment ;  hinting  only 
no  time  should  be  lost,  and  that  a  good  drench  of  sound  vie  warmed,  and  having 
in  it  a  toast  well  sprinkled  with  finger  or  nutmeg,  or  both,  will  offer  a  temporary 
substitute  until  more  active  medicaments  can  be  procured*. 

THE  FEVERS  OF  HORNED  CATTLE. 

The  diseases  of  the  other  of  our  domestic  quadrupeds,  particularly  of  the 
homed  ruminants,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  can  haraly  be  considered  as  less 
important  than  those  of  the  horsef;  yet  they  had  hitherto  met  with  little  atten- 

•  Dorinf  the  memorable  cxpedition  to  the  HeMtr.  aoder  Sir  Ralph  Abererombto,  I  was  stattontd 
in  the  adiraoced  lines  as  snripeon  to  the  second  battalion  of  the  40th  regiment.  The  troops  so  sU^ 
tioned  were  asaally  under  arms  every  morning  by  break  of  day,  to  prevent  surprise  :  and,  in  that 
nahealthy  country,  the  standing  exposed  for  two  or  three  hoars  was  found  to  occasion  many  farttr- 
mlttent  attacks ;  Uie  tirst  rigors  of  which  always  took  place  while  thus  in  line  and  unemployed.  At 
Arst,  as  soon  as  an  attack  took  place,  the  man  wasorderrd  out  and  retired ;  in  which  case,  when  I  next 
•aw  him,  though  only  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  the  hot  fit  had  supervened,  the  disease  waa 
fSoraied,  and  asoally  ran  through  its  course.  This  begaa  to  be  so  frequent,  thai  our  ranks  were  Ukelf  . 
to  he  thinned,  and  I  resolved  on  attempting  at  prevention  In  preference  to  core.  In  future,  therefmrt, 
whenever  a  man  began  to  complain,  I  was  instantly  informed  of  it ;  and,  instead  of  allowing  him  t* 
retire,  I  gave  him  on  the  spot  from  two  to  three  grains  of  opium,  nipped  from  off  a  pieee  I  kept  la  aif 
pocket  for  the  express  purpose.  I  then  ordered  him  to  be  walked  briskly  for  half  am  h  ur  bKween  two 
men,  and  afterwards  to  fall  into  the  ranks  again.  So  efficacious  was  this  plan  of  combatting  the  ineU 
pient  disease,  by  a  stimulant  greater  than  the  morbid  one,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  those  in  future  at- 
tacked on  the  spot  had  ocouion  for  medical  assistance  afterwards. 

f  When  we  are  told  that  there  are  five  millions  of  cattle,  thirty  millions  of  sheep,  four  millions  of 
•wfaie,  and  two  million*  of  dogs  in  our  island,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  an  imperative  call  made 
for  as  to  ioouire  fully  into  the  meant  of  sustaining  in  heaMi,  and  of  remedying  the  diseases,  of  sueh  a 
vast  and  valuable  mass.  In  this  almost  untrodden  field,  a  harvest  of  credit  and  emolumeat  presents 
Itself  to  the  veterinarian,  and  one  without  chance  of  disappointment.  It  must,  however,  be  entef«d 
npon  oo  sure  grounds.  What  are  tiiey  ?  We  answer,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  immediate  stme- 
tore,  functions,  and  economy,  of  the  animals  in  question.  For  even  on  a  supposition  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  already  well  understood  in  the  horse,  it  is  still  essentially  necessary  that  we  become  ae- 
eaalBted  with  the  physiological  and  pathological  differepces  which  result  from  the  structural  devia- 
noos  from  the  mquine  type ;  and  also  what  specific  or  peculiar  diseases  belong  to  these  animals  un- 
known to  the  other ;  and  what  are  the  different  effects  of  medicinal  agents  on  them.  To  the  increaaed 
dimensions' of  the  vascular  system  of  the  ox  beyond  that  of  the  horse  we  attribute  the  disposition  In 
hhn  and  his  kind  tojgreater  inflammatory  diathesis,  and  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  its  course,  which 
consequently  calls  for  a  still  more  prompt  and  active  treatment  In  the  one  than  the  other.  RumlnaUon 
onkes  mudi  diflierence  between  the  horned  and  whole-hoofed  tribes,  both  as  regards  function  and  dla- 
eased  aptitudes ;  while  the  more  numerous  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  former  at  o«pe 
decrease  the  comparative  tendency  to  some  derangements,  and  Increase  it  to  those  of  others.  '  Mm i 
glanders,  straofles,  grease,  and  thrush,  art  peenliar  to  the  horse;  the  hoove,  inflanmatory  IMfir, 
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tmtion  smong  us ;  and  even  the  continental  rays  which  illumined  the  horizon  of 
our  neighbours,  our  ignorance  and  prejudice  intercepted.  But  at  length  a  new 
era  has  sprung  up,  and  schools  are  now  established  to  remedy  this  sad  deficiency ; 
and  it  is  also  promised  that  we  shall  henceforward  look  to  our  alma  mater  at 
Pancras  for  instruction  on  the  curative  treatment  of  all  our  domestic  animala 
generally.  Kthat  indefatigable  and  excellent  veterinarian,  Mr.  Youatt,  and  cer- 
tain of  his  coadjutors  and  correspondents,  had  done  nothing  more  than  promote 
a  scientific  inquiry  into  this  important  subject,  they  would  yet  have  left  an  impe- 
rishable monument  to  their  fame. — The  prominent  fevers  of  cattle  I  shall  con- 
sider as  simple  inflammatory  fever,  puerperal  fever,  and  fevers  mixed  or  typhoid^ 
exhibiting  either  malignant,  epidemic,  or  contagious  characters,  singly  or  com- 
bined. 

The  fevers  of  neat  cattle  have  many  absurd,  though,  under  some  points  of 
riew,  expressive  names,  as  Ho9ey  Distemper^  Black  quarter^  Joint  feUm^  Qmartmr 
emit  Quorter  t2Z,  Shewt  of  Bloody  Jond  murrain^  Striking  in  of  the  bloody  Black 
leg^  Bkdn  oftke  tongue^  ifx.  Sre.*  In  some  years  these  febrile  affections  rage  as 
an  epidemic,  either  from  too  luxurious  pasturage,  or  from  meagre  feeding  in  bad 
pasturage,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  arise  from  a  sudden  remove  from  meagre  to 
a  more  nutritious  one,  and  hence  it  is  very  common  among  the  droves  brought 
from  the  north  into  the  luxurious  pastures  of  the  southern,  midland,  and  west- 
em  districts.  It  is  sudden  in  its  attack,  and  rapid  in  its  progress,  presenting 
highly  inflammatoTy  appearances  in  its  early  state,  but  which  are  very  upt  to 
degenerate  into  a  low  and  putrid  type ;  as,  indeed,  do  most  of  their  inflammatory 
affections.  The  first  symptoms  usually  betrayed  are  general  stiffness  of  the  limbs, 
a  dull  heavy  countenance,  red  eyelids  and  nostrils,  pulse  sometimes  quick  and 
hard,  at  others  not  much  affected,  breathing  accelerated  and  sometimes  difficult, 
which  is  further  evinced  by  the  open  mouth  and  outstretched  head ;  stools  slimy 
and  usually  of  a  drier  consistence  than  natural.  It  is  often  attended  with  great 
stupidity  and  disinclination  to  move,  but  occasionally  there  is  much  restlessness ; 
debility  comes  on  early,  particularly  in  the  hinder  quarters ;  and  by  the  second 
day  the  animal  cannot  remain  standing  but  a  short  time.  Rumination  and  in- 
clination for  food  ceases ;  the  breath  emits  a  foetid  exhalation,  and  frequently 
on  the  second  day  a  critical  deposit  takes  place,  which  terminates  the  inflam- 
matory action.  This  deposit,  in  some,  proves  an  universal  diffusion  of  bloody 
serum  throughout  the  ceUuIar  membrane ;  in  others,  inflammatory  phlegmonous 
tumours  form  on  the  joints,  or  on  the  back  or  belly.  From  the  putrid  tendency 
in  the  complaint,  a  quantity  of  gas  is  likewise  let  loose  within  the  ceUolar  mem- 
brane in  some  instances,  which  produces  a  crepitation  or  crackling  under  the  skin, 
similar  to  that  which  appears  m  veal  when  blown  up  by  butchers.  The  secre- 
tions are  ffrumous,  and  emit  a  horrible  foetor ;  unaer  which  symptoms,  unless 
needfly  reueved,  the  animal  sinks ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  after  the  cri- 
tical deposits  have  formed,  the  disease  usually  assumes  a  more  putrid  type,  and 
proceeds  in  its  malignity  in  the  same  degree  of  rapidity  that  the  early  stage  ran 
in  inflammatory  action. 

Wood'evHj  pantaSf  and  moor'Hl^  may  with  propriety  succeed  the  aboye  as 
congenerous  members  of  the  list.  Variable  symptoms,  however,  will,  without 
doubt,  mark  each  of  these  diseases,  but  their  ^rand  febrile  characteristics  wiH 
bear  similar  features,  and  the  ailment  will  requu^  a  treatment  based  on  the  de- 
gree of  morbid  malignancy  present,  the  strength  of  the  animals  attacked,  thcdr 
age,  and  the  oivans  principally  affected.  It  is  not  the  local  names  that  should 
be  attended  to  by  the  practitioner ;  nor  can  the  localities  themselves,  as  woody 


X'>  foot-rot,  to  esttle  and  vhoep  :  the  scab  and  rot  to  »heep;  that  tuberculous  affection  of  the  iktai  aad 

' "''  e«llolar  membrane,  termed  meanlen,  to  the  bog  ;  and  di«temper  and  canker  to  the  doc.'    Of  tlie  diffier- 

ent  effMtt  of  medicinal  af  ents  on  oor  domestic  animal*,  enough  will  appear  in  the  intr^uet^rp 

ehmpter  to  the  Materia  Mediea  to  shew  that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  is  liktwlic  •••§•- 

llsliy  neeetiary. 

•  It  mutt  be  observed ,  with  regard  to  these  names,  that  as  they  were  most  probably  dtriTcd  tnm 
the  leading  symptoms  of  very  distinct  affections,  a«  topical  attacks  on  individual  portions  of  tb« 
i^rating  and  alimentary  passaMs,  and  of  the  viscera  themselves,  so  oor  further  acquaintance  wtlh  tb* 
ilatMes  of  these  animals  will  berealter  separate  and  widely  disperse  them,  leaving,  probably,  bat  frw 
ftaitr  the  departncot  of  tpnoekm. 
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distnctB  or  the  open  moon,  have  such  decided  power  over  these  aihnents  as 
are  stated.  The  nerbage  of  the  lowlands,  particularly  in  wet  seasons,  may  some- 
what vary  the  symptoms ;  nor  do  we  denv  that  the  eating  of  the  wiUow  leaves 
and  hedge  browsings  may  not,  in  a  certam  degree,  alter  the  complexion  of  the 
complaint ;  but  the  more  important  symptoms  will  remain,  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment also  must  be  persisted  m.  A  cold  wet  season  has  much  influence  m  engen- 
dering these  latter  diseases :  nor,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  them,  is  marsh  mias- 
mata without  a  powerful  influence  thereon.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  lofty  moor- 
lands of  the  north  they  prevail  equally  as  in  the  lower  and  moister  grounds  of  the 
south.  The  diseases  to  which  we  allude  often  commence  with  rheumatic  symp- 
toms, and  may  then  be  successftdly  combatted  in  this  instance  with  No.  1  mix- 
ture, and  in  the  next  with  No.  2.  In  fiict,  each  patient  should  be  liberally  sup- 
ported with  mild  antiputrescents,  and  with  souna  ale  and  ginger  in  powder  when 
thepowers  flag  greatly. 

The  Treatment — ^When  the  disease  is  detected  before  the  skin  crepitates,  or 
before  swellings  have  formed,  bleed  to  the  amount  of  three  quarts,  and  immedi- 
ately give  a  mild  purge :  but  if  critical  deposits  have  been  made,  be  more  sparing 
of  the  lancet,  and  also  of  the  purging,  unless  the  pulse  should  still  remain  very 
full  and  strong,  in  which  case  the  purge  may  be  administered ;  and  when  that 
has  operated,  proceed  to  give  the  following  night  and  morning : — 

No.  1.  Nitrous  aether  («i0etf/ jptrt/ o^  ntjfrtf)  an  ounce 

Acetated  liquor  of  ammonia  (Mindereru^e  spirit) ...  six  ounces 
Strong  decoction  of  chamomile  six  ounces; 

Or, 

No.  2.  Beer  yeast six  ounces 

Powdered  ginger  t an  ounce 

Ale  or  cider half  a  pint 

The  swellings  may  also  be  rubbed  with  yeast  or  beer  grounds ;  but  the  punc- 
turine  of  the  emphysematous  tumours,  unless  they  be  enormously  large,  is  not  to 
be  advised. 

The  inflammatory  fever  of  sheep  called  Sheep /ever ,  Higham  striking^  or  Blood 
striking^  present  similar  symptoms;  neither  does  the  proper  treatment  differ  from 
that  of  neat  cattle,  makins  allowance  in  the  proportions  of  the  medicaments  for 
t]ie  different  proportions  m  bulk  and  strength  of  the  animals. 

TYPHOID  FEVER  IN  HORNED  CATTLE. 

This  fever,  which  is  little  more  than  an  aggravated  state  of  the  former,  pre- 
sents itself  under  several  varieties,  very  commonly  as  phlegmasiae ;  the  local 
affections,  however,  usually  soon  blend  themselves  with  a  general  typhoid  or 
asthenic  type  of  disease.  The  inflammatory  attacks  by  which  the  complaint  in 
its  epidemic  form  is  hurried  in,  are  also  various,  but  more  with  reference  to  the 
type  manifest  in  different  seasons  than  of  the  groups  of  animals  attacked  during 
any  one  of  the  periods  in  which  it  rages.  In  some  years,  the  accounts  describe 
it  as  commencing  with  glossanthrax  or  blain,  or  with  pharyngitis,  oesophagitis, 
gastritis,  or  enteritis ;  shewing  that  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  local  object  of 
attack.  In  others,  the  aeratine  passages  exhibit  marks  of  general  affection,  in 
the  shape  of  catarrh ;  or  individual  parts,  by  symptoms  of  laryngitis,  bronchitis, 
pleuritis,  or  pneumonia.  The  viscera  also  are  sometimes  the  primary  object  of 
attack ;  and  sometimes  it  is  the  cellular  tissues,  which  then  throw  out  pustular 
eruptions,  carbuncles,  &c.  Its  destructive  characters  have  fixed  on  it  the  names 
of  mifmam  and  pest;  as  its  occasionally  more  mUd  ones  have  that  of  distemtper. 
My  limits  will  not  allow  of  any  lengthened  detail  of  its  ravages ;  but  I  would 
recommend  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the  PAgcs  of  The  Veterinarian^ 
throughout ;  an  attentive  examination  of  which  will  imbrd  every  facility  to  a  jutt 
knowkdge  of  this  putrid  or  typhoid  affection,  and  the  curative  means  employed 
thereon.  I  must  content  myself  with  an  outline  of  its  history,  and  a  sket<^  only 
of  its  medical  treatment.    It  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  but  the  accounts 
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they  kit  of  it  were  neither  nmnerotti  or  precise.  Anooff  the  modems  but  Bttle 
WM  written  oo  the  tul^ect  befiiretbe  beginnipg  of  the  eyrteenth  centiiiy,  dnring 
the  ftnt  half  of  which  it  became  mrj  preraknt  on  the  European  Cootinent.  In 
1710, 1711, 1712,  and  1713,  it  raged  throoghont  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The 
years  1730  and  1731,  1740,  1744,  5,  and  6,  were  also  memorable  for  iu  desCmc- 
tive  visitations  orer  various  and  extensive  portions  of  the  continent  Of  its  lead- 
ing characters  an  excellent  account  it  left  us  by  M.  Sauvages,  the  ittaatiioaa 
professor  (^medicine  at  Montpelier.  He  described  it  as  verjr  &Ul,  and  as  eom- 
meocing  by  loss  of  appetite,  dejected  air,  head  hdd  low,  sight  indistinct,  rest* 
lessness,  tremblings,  staring  coat,  cold  exremities,  and  deflinions  from  the  noee 
and  eyes,  which  excoriated  the  parts  they  came  in  contact  with.  The  res|nimtioa 
became  laborious,  the  pulse  accelerated,  and  disposition  to  He  down :  eariy  ooa- 
tiveness,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  diarrbcea  of  green  foetid  evacuariona,  of 
such  frequency  as  often  to  destroy  in  twelve  hours :  tenderness  about  the  witiwn, 
with  emphysematous  swellings,  were  common.  Dissection  presented,  we  are  tald, 
marks  oi  inflammation,  but  seldom  of  gangrene ;  whidi  serves  as  another  proof 
how  variable  are  the  characters  of  epidemic  diseases :  and,  perhaps,  bfipealrs 
some  little  leaning  in  this  professor  to  a  favourite  theory :  for  tne  accoont  states, 
that  the  paunch  was  generally  filled  with  undigested  food,  and  that  the  otb« 
itomachs  and  the  intestines  were  inflamed  and  umd  also ;  while  the  gall-Uaddar 
was  usually  distended  with  aerid,  dark,  thick  bSe,  An  early  Ueedins  was  recom- 
mended, but  it  was  not  to  be  repeated;  purging  was  to  be  avoided;  an  excite- 
ment to  salivary  secretion,  slignt  cuticular  punctures  to  let  out  tbe  eiiq;>hyse- 
matous  air,  driniLS  acidulated  with  vinesar,  and  mild  astringents,  to  arrest  the 
diarrhcea,  were  the  other  curative  formuue. 

Endand,  we  are  told  by  Hurtrel  d*Arboval,  was  visited  by  this  fever  in  1714, 
and  imicb  proved  with  us  as  fetal  as  on  the  continent ;  in  some  cases  expending 
itself  in  a  most  virulent  defluxion  from  the  pituitary  membrane,  with  little  other 
morbid  appearance:  in  others,  bv  an  equally  morUd  diarrhoea  or  dysentery. 
Some  of  tnese  cases  were  marked  by  the  blam  on  the  tongue,  as  wdQ  as  by  cor- 
hmelet  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  1756  and  1757  it  agiun  made  its  uipear^ 
ancc  among  us,  and  the  press  save  several  accounts  of  it,  one  of  which,  Dj  Dr. 
Layard,  deserves  attention,  I&s  account  described  it  as  ferst  appearing  bj  a 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  itching  of  the  ears,  involuntary  motion  of  tne  b^o,  and 
stagsenng  gait ;  to  these  succeeded  extreme  debility,  and  desire  fer  rest ;  much 
cou^,  and  exacerbations  offerer  which  were  greatest  at  night :  there  was  con- 
stant diarrhoea,  the  perspiration  had  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  small  tumours 
were  felt  under  the  skin  in  passing  the  hand  over  the  body :  these  sjrmptoms 
were  seen  to  be  aggravated  usually  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  dav,  at  which  time, 
if  the  body  became  covered  with  huge  pustules  or  tumours,  which  proceeded  to 
suppuration ;  if  the  feeces  became  less  liquid,  and  the  urine  thicker  or  less  pale, 
the  prognostic  was  fevourable ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  dianrhoea  coDtinned 
beyond  this  period,  if  the  breath  continued  hot  and  the  body  cold,  and  the  dia- 
charge  fhnn  the  eyes  and  nose  increased,  the  animal  appearing  in  pain,  tben 
death  was  usually  near. 

The  treatment  of  the  complaint  under  its  most  malignant  types  ourpractitiooen 
are  fertunateljr  but  little  preu^oBy  acquainted  with ;  but  we  learn  from  varioos 
sources,  that  its  rapid  progress  to  a  fetal  termination  renders  it  necessary  that  it 
be  as  prom]>t  and  aecisiye  as  it  must  be  judicious  :  the  general  view  taken  of  it 
being,  that  it  is  an  aifection  equaUy  malignant  and  contagious :  the  nortfcii^ar  view 
must,  therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  immediate  circumstances  of  Uie  individnab 
attacked,  as  well  as  by  analogies  drawn  fW>m  previous  cases.  It  b  veir  commoD 
fer  it  to  make  its  appearance  by  gloseiHs  or  blain  under  the  tongne^  and  whidris 
often  succeeded  by  gloseanfftrax.  This,  however,  is  not  a  necessary  connexioa ; 
glossitis  appearing  sometimes  in  phar3mgeal  angina  in  horses,  cattle,  dogs,  and 
swine,  as  a  phlegmasia  without  malignant  or  contagious  characters.  But  when 
bUun  does  appear  with  it,  it  is  usually  as  a  malignant  epidemic :  we  should  pui^ 
sue  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Youatt  in  his  excellent  paper  on  the  subject,  in 
the  4  th  vol.  of  7^  Veterinarian^  to  fVeely  lance  the  glossitic  vesicles  firom  end  to 
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end ;  or  if  ulcemtion  b  already  establiahedf  *  to  wash  the  mouth  with  a  diluted 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (one  part  <^  the  saturated  solution  to  eleven  <^  water). 
This  will  act  as  a  powerful  disinfectant,  and  likewise  as  a  useful  stimulant  to  the 
foul  and  indolent  ulcer.*  Hurtrel  d^Arboval  also  recommends  opening  of  the 
vesicles ;  and  further,  to  scarify  the  tumid  portions  around  them,  cauterising 
such  as  are  gangp^nous  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  Qunar  caustic),  or  the  hydrate 
of  potash  (cfiustic  potash).  If  deeper-seated  angmas  prevail,  the  local  applica- 
tions must  vary,  and  external  stimulants  and  internal  acidulated  or  soothmg  lo- 
tions will  be  indicated,  with  fumigations  also :  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  if 
acute,  must  be  likewise  attacked  by  one  or  two  early  bleedings,  particularly  if 
there  be  any  visceral  affection ;  and  when  the  tvpe  of  the  complaint  of  that 
period  has  not  generally  ended  in  diarrhoea,  it  will  be  prudent  to  promote  mild 
purgation^  In  such  cases,  on  the  contrary,  as  indicate  diarrhoea  as  a  part  of  the 
affection,  the  most  active  means  must  be  resorted  to  to  arrest  this  nuMt  fiital 
symptom  (see  DiarrhcBa).  The  carbuncles  or  tumours  of  the  body  at  lam, 
whidi  form  so  frequently  a  prominent  feature  in  the  epizootic  epidemy,  must  ne 
an  object  of  attention :  the  continental  veterinarians  scarify  them  deeply,  and 
treat  the  ulcers  which  they  produce  with  active  escharotics  and  antiputrescent 
washes.  Internally  they  exhibit  various  medicaments,  among  which  bark  and 
sulphuric  add  may  be  noticed.  I  would  recommend  the  fouowing  every  four 
hours : — 

CascariUa  barkin  powder two  ounces 

Nitrous  aether half  anounce 

Acetated  liquor  of  ammonia four  ounces 

Beer  yeast eight  ounces. 

The  prevenihe  treatment  must  consist  in  first  separating  the  infected  firbm  the 
healthy,  and  strictly  preventing  their  future  intercourse.  The  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts should  be  put  under  strict  quarantine,  and  such  as  are  yet  healthy  should 
destroy  the  germ  of  contagion  if  possible,  by  repeated  and  extensive  fires  of 
sreen  wood  throughout  the  country :  particular  care  should  also  be  taken  to 
house  the  cattle  wnen  the  weather  is  intemperate ;  neither  is  it  improbable  that 
a  mild  purgative  every  ten  days  might  do  much  as  a  prophylactic.  The  houses 
in  whicn  the  affected  may  have  been,  and  all  their  appomtments,  should  be  dis- 
infected. (See  Dmnfectarsy  Mat  'Af^O  .  '^^  booies  also  of  the  animals  who 
die  firom  the  disease  should  be  buried  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  them  from  do^ 
&c ;  and  their  skins  should  be  buried  with  them*. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER  IN  CATTLE. 

This  affection  is  mudi  more  common  in  cows  and  sheep  than  in  mares,  which 
is  a  singular  deviation  firom  the  ordinary  rule,  that  the  dangers  attending  the 
gimnd  work  of  reproduction  are  multiplied  in  the  degree  that  animals  recede  firom 
a  state  of  nature,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mare,  which  is  very  seldom  attacked 
widi  this  fever,  however  highlv  bred  animals  recede  firom  a  state  of  nature. — 
Drofpuur  after  calvtug^  or  milk  /ever,  as  it  is  caUed,  occurs  at  an  early  period 
after  dehvery,  as  firom  the  first  to  the  fourth  day,  and  may  be  sometimes  traced 
to  violence,  at  others  to  exposure  to  either  cold  or  wet,  and  more  often  the  cause 
is  altogeUier  hidden  firom  us.  Mr.  Youatt  sajs,  *  that  cows  in  high  condition 
ace  most  subject  to  it  Their  excess  of  condition  disposes  them  to  affections  cf 
an  inflammatory  character  at  all  times,  and  more  particularly  when  the  constita« 

*  For  the  afiievHarisC  wbo  may  wtrii  to  proieente  his  inqofalrt  on  tiiit  tobject  further,  it  may  not 
be  aninteresting  to  note  the  Continental  works  which  contain  the  best  information  thereon : — Bxamen 
4e  la  notice  avr  I'epiiootie  qui  r6gna  sur  le  gros  bttail,  par  MM.  Oirard  et  Dapny,  Directevr  et  Pio- 
feeeeurs  4  I'^colb  Vftterinalre  d'Alfort.— Bssai  snr  les  epiiooties,  par  M.  Ooersent,  Paris.— Marasae 
(do)  ftpisootlque,  des  foarrages  eztraordlnaires  Si  de  I'emploi  des  mati^res  aaimales  poor  restanrer  !•• 
berbiTores,  ou  instruction  sur  les  moyens  d*arreter  la  mortality  do  bttail  qui  perit  d'ftpaiscoient :  par 
Collaine.— Memoire  sur  la  maladie  <^piiootiqne  r^fne  en  ce  moment  1814,  sur  les  bCtes  a  comes,  dan* 
le  d^partcmeot  dn  Rhdne  et  aiUeurs,  par  J.  B.  Oohier,  Lyon— Rapports  et  observation  sur  TAplsootie 
eontMieusa.  regnant  sur  les  b^tes  4  comes  de  pleusienr  departemens  de  la  France.  It  will  also  b« 
foaod  very  fully  detaOed  in  the  excellent  Veterinary  Dictionary  of  Hurtrel  d'Arboral,  under  the  artkles 
Epinootie,  Tjfphmt,  Angina,  &c. 
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tioD  labours  ander  the  high  febrile  excitement  accompaDying  parturitioo.  It  kt 
not,  however,  peculiar  to  these,  but  the  poorest  ana  most  miserable  cattle  are 
occasionally  tne  subjects  of  this  disease ;  and  especially  if,  on  account  of  their 
calving,  thiey  have  been  moved  from  scanty  to  luxuriant  pasture,  or  from  low 
keep  to  high  stall-feeding.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  quantity  of  milk  which 
the  cow  naturally  yields.  The  great  milkers  are  the  most  subject  to  it,  and  they 
are  not  always  in  the  best  condition.  If  from  some  affection  of  the  system  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  stopped  (and  the  stoppage  of  the  milk  is  an  early  symptom, 
and  one  of  the  most  frequent),  it  is  easv  to  see  that  the  violence  of  the  subse- 

Jjuent  fever  may  bear  a  near  relation  to  the  quantity  of  the  suspended  secretions, 
t  has  often  been  observed  that  the  udder  hsis  been  enlarged  and  become  hot  and 
tender  a  day  or  two  before  the  attack.  This  enlargement  and  inflMpmation  of 
the  bag  is  generally  attended  by  partial  or  total  suspension  of  the  mflV 

The  wymptomt  of  this  complaint  all  betoken  phlegmasiae,  in  the  early  stages  at 
least ;  but  they  differ  accordmg  as  other  viscera  besides  the  uterus  partake  of 
the  affection.  There  are  usually  restlessness,  irritability,  shifting  of  situation, 
pawing  of  the  feet,  quickened  respiration,  mouth  hot  and  drv :  tfie  pulse,  Mr. 
King*  observes,  is  usually  slow ;  and  in  some  cases  it  certainly  is  so ;  in  others, 
however^particularly  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  considerably  accele- 
rated. Etxcessive  uneasiness  and  prostration  of  strength  succeed  to  these ;  the 
cud  is  lost,  and  all  appetite  ceases :  the  hv-pogastric  region,  before  only  hot  and 
tender,  now  begins  to  swell,  in  which  at  length  the  abdomen  generally  partici- 
pates, by  the  extrication  of  gas  from  the  contents  of  the  paunch.  It  is  now  that 
It  assumes  its  typhoid  type,  and  after  this  it  runs  rapioly  the  remainder  of  its 
&tal  course  in  most  cases. 

The  ptatment  in  the  early  stage  calls  for  bleeding,  and  that  liberally ;  but  the 
practitioner  must  make  himself  well  aware  that  it  is  an  early  state  of  the  com- 

Slaint  to  which  he  is  called,  or  bleeding  may  not  be  so  proper.  Mr.  King  is  un- 
ivourable  to  bleeding  in  it  at  all.  Mr.  Youatt  thinks  a  copious  early  bleeding 
proper,  and  other  successful  practitioners  have  done  the  same ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  proofs  of  its  absolute  necessity  in  the  outset  of  the  complaint,  and  a  Bfr. 
Lythc,  a  practitioner  of  much  experience,  expressly  states  that  he  has  seen  many 
cows  lost  from  neglect  of  early  bleeding,  but  which  we  also  beg  to  observe  can 
seldom  with  safety  be  practised  beyond  the  second  or  the  third  day  at  most ; 
after  which,  even  spontaneous  evacuations  from  the  bowels  must  be  checked. 
To  promote,  however,  early  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  to  try  the  following  is 
gooa  practice : — 

Epsom  salts six  ounces  to  eight 

Powdered  croton  seed    half  a  drachm  to  two  scruples 

Powdered  ginger half  an  ounce  to  six  drachms.        BGx  these, 

and  give  in  three  or  four  pints  of  substantial  gruel :  repeat  the  same  in  nx  hours, 
doumin^  the  quantity  of  ginger,  but  omitting  the  powdered  croton  seed,  unless 
the  costiveness  be  very  obstinate.  If  the  belly  swells  much,  foment  it  actively. 
Some  practitioners  afford  benefit  by  drawing  off  the  urine  every  four  or  five 
hours ;  nor  can  we  do  other  than  to  laud  the  practice.  If  the  morbid  symptoms 
continue,  horn  down  plenty  of  substantial  gruel,  with  mild  ale  and  treacle  mter» 
mixed.  We  recommend  this  from  accidentally  witnessing  its  beneficial  effects 
on  a  valuable  Norman  cow.  In  all  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  therefore,  combat  a 
strong  pulse  with  blood-letting  and  purging ;  but  as  the  pulse  softens,  and  the 
other  active  inflammatory  symptoms  lessen,  be  careful  that  active  pursation  is 
not  longer  promoted ;  as  well  also  be  aware  that  spontaneous  diarrnoea,  un- 

•  Mr.  Klnf,  of  Stinmttie,  ui  fxpeiicneed  and  obiiervADt  rrterinatian,  hu  informed  atthftt  this 
aAetlon  teldom  occurs  at  the  first  or  even  Mcond  calvinf ,  but  Is  peculiar  to  parturitions  snbteqaent 
to  this ;  it  does  huwever  occasionally  happen  at  the  first  calTing .  It  appeals  foUjr  as  probable  that  tba 
stoppage  of  lochia  may  be  an  excitant,  as  that  of  the  milk,  which  though  an  occasional  cause,  \t,  I 
think,  more  often  an  effect.  Mr  tioodwin  Is  not  of  opinion  that  the  disease  Jm  of  an  luflammatorT 
nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  consklers  it  rather  a  diminution  of  nerrous  energy,  and  connectos 
with  an  atonic  state  of  the  abdominal  Tiscera.  It  certainly  in  its  early  staire  presents  inflammatory 
symptoms,  and  it  is  equally  so  that  in  its  later  it  assumes  typhoid  marks,  and  sometimes  eren  epidemie 
character*,  and  appears  under  such  circumstances  eontagiotis  also. 
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less  critical,  should  be  checked.  The  strength  must  be  supported  by  liberal 
drenchings  of  sound  ale,  with  aromatic  bitters  intermixed ;  malt  mashes  may  be 
offered  idso.  Give  likewise  the  following  drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms : — 

Powdered  cascarilla  bark two  ounces 

Nitrous  aether  one  ounce 

Acetated  liquor  of  ammonia    eight  ounces 

Strong  chamomile  infusion eight  ounces. 

In  these  cases  occasionally  there  is  tympanitis,  which  when  it  becomes  so  great 
as  to  threaten  suffocation,  the  eas  should  be  evacuated  by  the  tube  or  by  an 
opening,  as  in  the  affection  called  hoven.  From  many  sources  we  are  indeea  led 
to  observe  on  the  intimate  connexion  between  this  complaint  and  the  hoven.  In 
its  most  acute  form  the  symptoms  are  preciselv  similar,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  prolonged  and  typhoid  stage  the  identity  is  not  so  strictly  pre- 
served. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER  OF  SHEEP. 

The  puerperal  fever  of  sheep  seems  even  more  fatal  and  rapid  than  that  of 
cows,  and  consequently  it  requires  more  prompt  treatment ;  but  it  is  not  essen- 
tially different,  except  that  less  that  half  the  quantity  of  the  medicaments  will  be 
required.  Should  the  weather  be  either  cold  or  stormv,  house  both  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  we  strongly  recommend,  as  they  can  be  loddered  if  any  symptoms 
of  hunger  manifest  themselves. 

MAMMITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UDDER  IN  COWS. 

This  subject  may  with  much  propriety  follow  puerperal  fever  in  cattle.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  very  common  complaint,  but  as  it  usually  attacks  cows  with  the 
largest  udders,  and  the  best  milkers,  so  it  deserves  our  notice.  A  French  author, 
M.  Pierre  Lecoq,  M.  V.,  has  treated  of  this  affection  with  much  credit  to  himself 
somewhat  after  the  following  manner  in  The  VeterinarutH,  vol.  xiii,  p.  665 : — 
*  The  mammillary  glands  of  the  cow  form  an  unique  mass,  composed  of  two.  sym- 
metrical parts,  simply  united  to  one  another  by  a  cellular  tissue,  lax  and  very 
abundant.  These  are  divided  into  two  other  portions,  which  pathological  ana- 
tomy demonstrates  in  the  clearest  nianner,  and  which  are  connected  together  by 
a  compact  laminous  tissue.  From  each  of  these  glands  many  tubes  proceed, 
which  unite  to  form  a  common  excretory  canal  opening  outwardly  by  means  of  an 
elongated  mammillary  body  called  a  teeU,  At  the  back  of  each  of  these  larger 
teats  is  generally  a  small  one ;  but  which,  as  it  never  furnishes  milk,  nor  is  the 
seat  of  any  peculiar  affection,  we  shall  pass  over  in  silence.  These  organs,  des- 
tined by  Nature  to  secrete  the  milk  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  little 
being  to  whom  the  cow  has  given  birth,  become  the  seat,  at  the  period  of  partu- 
rition, of  an  organic  process  for  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  more  active  tnan  at 
any  other  period  of  lactation ;  therefore,  it  is  that,  at  the  approach  of  this  period, 
they  are  more  subject  to  inflammatory  affections  than  at  any  other  time :  and 
any  cause  which,  at  another  time,  would  produce  only  a  slight  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, now  almost  invariably  gives  rise  to  considerable  inflammation.  The  cows 
Boost  apt  to  contract  this  disease  are  those  which  have  large  udders,  in  whom  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  most  abundant,  and  who  are,  consequently,  the  best  milkers. 
The  season  of  the  year,  and  the  locality  of  the  animal,  seem  to  have  litUe  influence 
on  the  disease,  whether  they  are  at  liberty  in  the  pasture,  or  inclosed  in  the  cow- 
bouse.* 

MammUU^  like  other  inflammations  of  distinct  organs,  may  terminate  in  ise- 
•olution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene.  We  saw  an  instance  of  tliis  latter  termina- 
tion in  Hampshire  during  our  sojourn  for  a  few  hours  in  Southampton.  It  was, 
however,  as  we  learned,  almost  a  solitary  instance.  The  practised  veterinarian 
will  attempt  to  produce  resolution  by  a  very  mild  and  somewhat  spare  diet,  by 
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oooliiig  and  dctctynl  lotions  of  acetate  of  lead  or  Goulard'a  eitimct  kept  caa« 
•tantlf  apfjlied  to  the  part.  We  kaye  been  told  that  a  tepid  deooctioo  of  caiiM>> 
mile  haa  beeo  of  tenrice.  If  the  en^rgemeot  ahoiikl  be  considerable,  would  it 
be  prudent  to  apply  leeches  ?  It  would,  perhaps,  be  hasardoos  as  an  oper^ioB, 
although,  if  it  succeeded,  it  would  turn  out  a  fortunate  one.  Tepid  fomentmtiona, 
however,  to  a  lundly  animal  may  be  used  with  advantage;  and,  as  we  read,  blood 
should  be  by  all  meana  abstracted,  if  not  by  leeches  by  opening  the  subcutaneous 
reins  of  the  parts  aronnd.  Keep  the  body  open  to  keep  dowm  the  inflammation, 
but  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  strength,  and  by  all  judicious  means  endeavour 
to  prevent  suppuration,  wnich  however  will  be  too  not  to  occur,  particnlarij 
riiould  the  teats  sweU,  protrude  in  length,  become  very  not,  and  yield  only  a  re^ 
dish  serum.  At  this  period  carefully  watch  the  progress  of  the  comidamt,  still 
combat  the  fever  intenially  and  externally,  and  if  the  general  strength  flags  give 
green  *fbod  and  malt  mashes.  As  soon  as  the  tumefiu;tion  of  the  udder  preaoita 
a  direct  point  on  one  or  more  of  the  dugs,  apply  the  lancet,  and  watdi  that  no 
gangrene  supervenes  without  being  instantly  arrested. 

EPIDEBnC  CATARRH  IN  CATTLE. 

I  beff  to  premise,  that  until  the  In/heuzas^  the  EpizooHce^  and  the  Emdemia^ 
in  all  their  varieties,  are  each  individually  characterised  and  appropriately  named, 
it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  describe  them  satisfrctorily.  I  fear  that  in  my  own 
detail,  now  entering  on,  I  may  in  my  descriptions  mystify  the  intended  instmc- 
ticms  to  those  who  have  not  had  much  practice  on  each  of  the  diseases  I  shidl 
enumerate ;  for  be  it  observed,  that  aurinff  the  same  season,  however  critical 
may  be  Uie  account  rendered  of  an  individual  attack  of  any  prevalent  complaint, 
it  is  but  little  likely  that  it  will  correspond  entirely  with  others  that  J^ve  pre- 
ceded it,  or  tl^ose  that  may  follow  it.  I  shall,  however,  in  candour  state,  that 
my  own  experience,  thoosh  limited,  fully  accords  with  those  ^riio  consider  in- 
floenxa  in  cattle  as  more  frequently  produced  by  a  deleterious  atmoqikere  dMB 
by  any  other  agent  whatever.  Henee  certain  winds  are  apt  to  produce  it,  as  a 
north-easter,  particnlariy  when  it  blows  from  marsh  lands.  Tnis  disrasc,  how- 
ever, presents  many  anomalies  of  type,  of  conflicting  sjrmptoms,  tkz.  Its  stroog- 
hold  FiU  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  hills  of  Cumboiand,  and  then  again  in  m 
wcMlds  of  Kent.  No  sitnation  that  will  present  cold  and  motstoreis  exempt  ftnni 
it,  and  its  virulence  is  in  general  commensurate  with  these  two  causes.  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  marshes  of  Essex  and  the  lens  of  Lincolnshire  oommitting  oreat 
havoc ;  when  rain  and  a  north-easteriy  wind  predominated  together,  two,  three, 
Ibor,  and  five  eken  have  been  seen  to  mark  the  mortality  <^one  ni^ ;  but  sneh 
cases  are  rare.  Coiot,  not  being  usually  liable  to  such  extreme  exposore,  do  not 
often  remain  to  die  thus  neglected,  although  young  beasts  pasturing  some  dis- 
tance from  home  do  get  thus  overtaken ;  in  which  cases  the  oiseasesoon  assumes 
an  acute  form.  As  regards  its  prevalence,  and  its  virulence  also,  when  it  attacka 
eows  and  oxen  gracing  on  sea  marshes,  I  can  bear  witness,  having  on  one  occa- 
sion seen  a  cow  and  hercalf  lying  dead  on  one  pasture.  I  was  grieved,  for  I  had 
on  the  previous  morning  seen  these  same  cattle  then  labouring  under  an  acnte 
attack  of  this  prevailing  influenaa  in  its  most  virulent  form,  aiml  I  gave  inftrma- 
tion  of  the  same ;  but  a  country  fiur  had  abstracted  those  that  should  have  a** 
tended  them,  and  I  presume  they  died  where  I  left  them. 

The  epnpiamM  of  the  acute  form  of  (he  tUeease^  as  frr  as  I  have  found  them,  are 
as  follow.  If  an  attendant  is  on  the  spot,  his  first  notice  is  directed  to  a  shiver- 
ing fit,  under  which  the  ears,  the  legs,  and  feet  become  first  cold,  to  which  heat 
in  most  of  these  parts  succeeds.  The  nasal  membrane,  at  first  paler  than  natural, 
becomes  intensely  red,  and  fixMn  it  there  exudes  a  watery  secretion  which,  being 
at  fiirst  thin,  gradually  thickens,  and  presents  flaky  masses.  On  the  third  day 
the  strength  of  the  animal  decreases,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  in  the  inter- 
val have  had  alternations  of  hot  and  cold  fits,  with  a  teazing  and  even  painful 
cough,  as  is  evinced  by  impatience  and  stamping  during  the  d9R>rts.  If  the  at- 
tack be  very  acute,  the  nasal 'dibcharge  will,  on  the  second  or  third  day  at  moat^ 
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become  muco-purulent ;  all  appetite  will  be  lost,  and  even  drink  will  be  avoided 
by  tbe  beast,  nom  the  pain  which  swallowing  it  occasiona.  Swellings  of  the  legs 
are  common  in  these  cases,  and  of  the  glands  of  the  throat  also.  We  have  hi* 
therto  said  nothing  of  the  pulse,  and  our  reason  is,  that  it  is  seldom  the  same  in 
any  two  cases.  It,  however,  in  most  instances,  commences  by  being  somewhat 
qmckened,  and  that  it  increases  in  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  catarrhu  syn4>tomB 
have  fiilly  developed  themselves.  We  will  suppose  a  judicious  medical  attendant 
to  be  early  called  in,  and  that  be  wiU  without  doubt  commence  by  a  moderate 
deeding,  which  he  will  repeat  or  abstain  from,  according  to  the  strength  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  and  we  leading  symptoms  ge- 
nerally, whether  they  bespcaUi  a  highly  inflammatory  state  of  the  circulation,  or  a 
tendency  to  an  asthenic  type.  An  irregular  suffusion  of  the  nasal  membrane,  a 
hot  mouth,  and  a  constant  drivelling  from  it,  with  a  vesication  of  its  walls 
throughout,  are  common,  and  interfere  much  with  mastication,  renderinff  tlie 
breath  of  the  animal  extremely  offensive.  A  discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes 
also  is  an  accompaniment,  and  sloughing  of  the  gums^  when  the  disease  is  veiy 
malignant,  is  common.  It  was  so  seen  m  1839,  when  the  cows  ceased  to  rumi- 
nate, and  exhibited  also  a  convulsive  affection  of  the  limbs.  Either  through 
weakness  or  from  some  morbid  attack  on  the  feet,  the  affected  beasts  are  usual^ 
found  lying  down.  Respiration  is,  in  most  cases,  somewhat  quickened,  and  each 
expiration  is  terminated  with  a  grunt.  The  urine  has  usually  in  these  cases  been 
very  high  coloured ;  and  we  were  told,  by  a  cow-keeper  who  sought  our  opinion, 
that  the  fieces  were  almost  invariably  very  dark,  and  often  tinged  with  blood. 

The  remaining  treatment  must  be  conducted  according .  to  the  progress  qf  the 
complaint,  its  duration,  the  age  and  strength  of  the  animals  attacked.  If  the 
practitioner  be  called  in  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  while  the  affected 
oeast  is  yet  strong,  commence  with  moderate  bleeding ;  but  unless  the  pulse  rises 
while  the  blood  m>w8,  by  no  means  continue  or  repeat  it,  particularly  if  the  beast 
is  not  in  good  care,  or  of  an  age  to  bear  depletion ;  for  however  moderate,  should 
the  vital  powers  flag  much  under  it,  the  animal  will  be  lost.  This  disease  is  re- 
marked for  its  effects  on  the  hide  of  the  beast ;  the  hair  stands  erect,  or  even  points 
directly  contrary  to  its  usual  state.  A  universal  tenderness  over  the  whole  body, 
but  particularly  along  the  spine,  fit>m  the  head  to  the  tail,  is  present  in  most;  and 
it  arrives  to  such  a  degree  of  tenderness,  that  should  the  back  be  pinched,  the 
poor  beast  will  almost  mU.  If  the  cow  be  a  milker,  she  will  day  by  day  yield  less 
to  the  pail,  although  at  first  the  quantity  was  probably  increased.  Cme  who  has 
seen  infinitely  more  of  this  epidemic  than  ourselves  describes  it  as  appearing  boUi 
under  a  chronic  stage,  and  also  under  an  acute  one ;  and  as  the  distinction  is  im- 
portant in  practice,  we  will  offer  his  account  in  his  own  words,  trusting  to  his  libe* 
rality  and  nis  zeal  for  the  public  good  for  forgiveness  for  the  liberty  taken.  Me. 
Evison,  a  respectable  veterinary  practitioner,  in  a  very  ingenious  Essay  on  Iii- 
fluensa,  read  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ( VistertJiorum,  voL  xiii,  pL 
123),  after  a  well  detailed  description  of  the  general  features  of  the  disease,  thus 
proceeds  with  its  portrait  as  it  is  seen  both  in  its  chronic  and  its  acute  stages  :— 

'  In  the  chronic  «^^' — The  pulse  is  not  accelerated,  but  is  slow,  and  rather 
indicates  debility.  The  mucous  membranes  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  particularly 
the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  plainly  betokening  a  liver  iLffection.  Constipation  is 
present,  and  much  fever  of  a  low  type.  The  skin  gradually  becomes  veiy  j^eUow, 
and  adheres  closely  to  the  body ;  the  muzsle  is  dry,  the  ears  and  extremities  are 
o(dd,  the  urine  highly  coloure<£,  and  rumination  is  partially  suspended.  If  it  is 
a  milch  cow,  the  milk  is  also  yellow,  and  of  a  bitter  taste :  snould  a  diarrhcea  pre- 
vail in  this  stage  of  the  disoise,  the  patient  is  generally  lost. 

*  Treatment  of  the  acute  stage, — Bleeding  is  not  recommended,  unless  the  pulse 
continues  to  rise  after  the  flow,  and  the  breathing  becomes  very  laborious ;  then, 
perhaps,  I  should  abstract  blood,  guided  by  the  cnaracter  of  the  pulse  during  the 
progress  of  the  venesection,  and,  perhaps,  I  should  be  a  little  influenced  by  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  animaL  There  is  nothing  so  important  as  to  husband 
the  vital  fluid  at  the  commencement  of  these  diseases  in  the  ruminant.  I  would 
next  insert  a  seton  in  the  dewUp.    The  ointment  of  hellebore  will  produce  the 
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tpeediett  and  most  abuikUuit  discharge.  If  the  hoose  or  cough  is  severe,  I  shoold 
butter  the  throat.  I  have  covered  the  whole  of  the  trachea  with  a  vesicatory, 
and  wiUi  beneficial  effect. 

*  As  to  the  remaioing  remedial  treatment,  I  usually  commence  with  a  draught 
composed  of  nitre,  camphor,  emetic  tartar,  sulphur,  gentian,  and  finger,  in  a 
quart  of  common  water.  The  animal  should  be  housed,  yet  have  plenty  of  air : 
meculent  food,  and  that  which  is  easy  of  digestion  should  be  given,  as  carrota, 
nass,  and  a  little  oil-cake,  which  will  serve  to  keep  the  body  in  a  relaxed  state, 
mould  the  auimal  experience  relief  from  the  medicine,  I  would  repeat  it ;  but  if 
the  disease  should  appear  disposed  to  run  on  to  the  chronic  Miate^  I  would  not 
Meed,  but  I  would  give  half-pound  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphur, 
with  ginger  and  gentian ;  and,  after  having  evacuated  the  bowels,  I  would  exhibit 
ffn^ll  doses  of  calomel  with  tonics.  When  abscesses  make  their  appearance,  I 
would  advise  the  application  of  a  mild  blister,  so  as  to  promote  suppuration.  As 
soon  as  any  suppuration  appears,  the  abscess  should  be  freely  opened,  and  when 
the  pus  has  been  nearly  evacuated,  some  tow,  saturated  with  digestive  liniment, 
thoaid  be  inserted,  in  order  to  keep  the  orifice  open.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
Orifice  heal  up  when  this  has  been  neglected,  and  the  abscesses  m  sucn  case  are 
wafL  to  form  again  as  large  as  the  first,  and  then  prove  ver)-  troublesome  to  get  rid 
OT.  The  iodine  ointment,  I  should  remark,  has  often  proved  eflectual  in  causing 
the  dispernon  of  these  tumours ;  but  I  confess  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the 
sbaorption  of  these  enlargements,  for  they  appear  to  me  to  be  foreign  substances 
thrown  out,  <^  which  nature  seems  to  want  to  rid  herself;  and  if  they  can  be  car* 
ried  off  externally,  it  is  for  better  than  to  allow  their  absorption  into  the  system.* 
Such  are  Mr.  Evison*s  directions. 

THE  PARTICULAR  CATTLE  EPIDEMIC  OF  LATE  YEARS. 

We  hardly  need  to  inform  our  readers,  that  an  affection  of  somewhat  singular 
characters  has  raged  among  our  cattle  for  some  past  seasons,  particularly  during 
the  summers  and  autumns  of  the  last  few  years.  Many  intelligent  observers  at- 
tribute the  complaint  to  the  effect  of  acrid  plants,  particulariy  those  of  the  ranon- 
colus  kind.  The  herb  crowfoot  is  also  supposed  to  be  an  agent  in  its  propaga- 
tion. Foreign  authors  have  likewise  borne  testimony  to  the  acrimonious  and 
poisonous  properties  of  the  ranunculiacic.  The  water  hemlock  also  lies  under 
this  opprobrium,  particulariy  the  roots  of  the  plant,  but  which,  although  poisonous 
to  horses,  are  averred  to  be  wholesome  and  even  fottening  to  cattle.  Of  our  own 
knowledge,  we  cannot  aflirm  either  one  way  or  the  other;  but  we  do  siupect  that 
nnich  disease  is  engendered  by  these  promiscuous  browsings,  particularly  among 
aquatic  plants,  or,  at  least,  such  as  grow  in  the  moist  and  splashy  comers  of  low- 
land meadows.  The  sethusa  cynapium,  or  wild  parsley,  is  known  to  purge  horses 
that  have  eaten  it  with  great  violence,  and  also  to  excoriate  very  extennvely  their 
lips  and  nose.  See  Veterinarian^  vol.  xii,  p.  673.  This  cattle  epidemic  shews 
itself  by  an  early  loss  of  appetite,  and  inversion  of  the  hair.  However,  in  stating 
that  a  loss  of  appetite  was  an  early  symptom,  we  should  have  qualified  our 
kmffuage  by  observing  that,  in  many  cases,  we  have  seen,  in  the  commencing 
penods  of  the  attack,  it  was  rather  the  soreness  of  the  mouth  than  any  disin- 
clination to  feed  that  occasioned  the  refusaL  The  feet  also  present  a  singular 
ftature,  inasmuch  as  thev  suffer  as  well  as  the  mouth,  by  l^ecoming  ulcented 
between  the  daws,  and  the  same  ulceration  spreads  over  the  soft  parts  of  the 
foot  as  the  coronet,  &c.  It  is  this  soreness  that  inclines  the  beast  to  lie  on  the 
ground  as  much  as  possible ;  sometimes,  indeed,  so  tender  are  the  feet,  that  an 
iinliicky  step  on  a  very  hard  surfoce  will  bring  them  down  as  though  they  were 
•hot.  So  extensive  is  the  disease  in  its  attacks,  that  the  udder  is  even  arocted, 
the  teats  bein^  beset  with  pustules.  Rumination  is  usually  stopped,  and  very 
Httle  milk  is  yielded.  We  judge  that  inflammatory  action  is  going  on  within  by 
the  colour  of  the  urine,  the  loss  of  the  milk,  and  the  darkened  and  hardened 
fisoes  which  pass  firom  the  animal.  However,  in  its  early  attack,  it  may  put  on 
Uie  appearance  of  synocha,  or  mild  fever:  it  usually  passes  on,  and  soon  assumes 
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that  of  synochus,  which  approzimateB  to  the  typhoid  state ;  and  then  it  passes 
into  a  virulent  form,  bearing,  more  or  less,  septic  or  putrid  characters,  with  its 
concomitants,  as  dulness,  lessened  appetite,  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  this  complaint :  in  its  early  stage,  unloful  the 
bowels  by  some  effective  but  not  drastic  pureative.  To  prevent  the  aggressions  of 
the  more  morbid  typhoid  symptoms,  and  such  as  bespeak  a  truly  putnd  tendency, 
use  all  those  remedies  which  are  known  as  antiputrescents.  The  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  with  sound  ^east  worked  from  strong  ale,  is  an  excellent  one :  give  also 
camphor  in  combination  with  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha.  We  would 
likewise  recommend  the  white  antimonial  powder  to  be  superadded,  if  the  pulse 
be  hurried.  It  is  with  some  cattle  masters,  we  know,  a  custom  to  eive  salt  dis- 
solved in  gruel  as  a  very  sanative  treatment,  and  in  very  mild  cases  it  may  prove 
so. 

CLASS  IL 

INFLAMiMATION  OF  ORGANS   ESSENTIAL  TO  LIFE. 

Bt  this  is  meant  those  internal  inflammations,  which  though  local  and  con- 
fined, yet  affect  organs  of  such  raaffnitude  and  importance,  as  to  form  themselves 
each  into  a  peculiar  and  marked  disease. 

PHRENITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  IN  HORSES. 

Our  neighbours,  the  French,  who  refine  much,  but  probably  in  this  case  justly, 
have  divided  phrenitis  of  the  veterinary  catalogue  mto  arachnoidites  and  ence- 
phaliti** ;  but  as  it  appears  from  various  sources  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  satisfactorily  to  define  those  features  by  which  we  are  to  distinguish  the  at- 
tack made  on  the  envelopes  of  the  brain  from  that  which  affects  the  cerebral 
mass,  we  may  at  present  content  ourselves  with  considering  mad  staggers  as  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  brain  generally.  A  division  of  it,  of  much  more  prac- 
tical importance,  presents  itself;  which  is  into  idiopathic  or  primary,  and  fymp- 
tomatic  or  secondary. 

Idiopathic  phrenitis  has  been  popularlv  known  by  the  names  of  mad  staggers^ 
sleepy  staggers^  and  phrensied  fever.  The  two  former  it  was  common  to  consider 
as  distinct  diseases ;  but  morbid  anatomy  and  a  more  extended  field  of  observa- 
tion have  taught  us  that  they  are  only  modifications  of  the  same  affection,  pro- 
duced principally  by  the  different  stages  of  the  complaint :  occasionally  also  by 
the  different  degree  of  inflammatory  action  going  on,  and  possibly  by  some  varia- 
tion in  the  irritability  of  the  organ  attacked.    The  sleepy  staggers  of  farriers,  and 

*  In  mjr  own  opinion,  if  a  distinction  were  at  present  to  be  entertained,  it  would  be  mere  proper  t* 
do  so  by  the  terms  meningitit  and  eneephalitit.  Morbid  anatomy  does  actaally  shew  as  that  In 
•ome  eases  the  meninf es  or  envelopments  of  the  organ  are  the  principal  seat  of  the  complaint ;  and 
althoagh  an  actual  inflamed  state  of  the  human  brain  is  denied  by  many,  yet  we  certainly,  in  th« 
horse,  do  occasionally  observe  a  morbid  alteration  of  its  structure  in  his  phrenitic  eases.  As  regards 
the  term  arachnoidites,  without  doing  more  than  glance  at  the  strange  contradiction  of  making  it  a 
Mcretory  organ,  and  yet  denying  its  vasculatity ;  we  may  observe  that  the  gorged  i^ate  of  the  vessels 
of  the  pia  mater  and  plexus  cboroides,  which  so  frequently  characterise  this  complaint,  f^ufflcirntly,  in 
my  opinion,  prove  the  prioritv  of  claim  to  rest  with  meningitis.  If  arachnoidites  should  ever  find  ttt 
way  into  our  veterinary  nosology,  let  it  denote  that  phlegmasia  which  is  followed  by  hydrocepbalae. 
The  following  annotation  of  Rodet,  Profe$tor  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  at  Alfort,  on  a 
case  of  phrenitis,  published  by  M.  Lessona,  will  present  a  fair  summarv  of  the  continental  opinions 
on  the  subject.  '  Furious  delirium,  extreme  agitation,  convulsions  and  spasms,  indicate,  generally 
speakinr,  in  these  affections,  that  the  membranes  In  particular,  and  above  all  the  araehnoia,  are  the 
•eat  of  the  disease ;  whilst  stupor,  coma,  eollapse,  lethargy,  muscular  debility,  &c.  belonp  more  espe- 
cially to  those  cases  in  which  there  Is  alteration  of  the  proper  tubttanee  of  the  brain.  In  the 
above  case,  the  alternation  of  furious  delirium  and  letharfv  shewed,  as  was  afterwards  proved  oa 
dissection,  that  the  brain  and  its  membranet  were  both  aflfected  at  one  time,  and  that  eneephmliii*. 
which  preceded,  became  subsequently  complicated  with  arachnoiditis,  inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  of 
the  latter  did  not  make  their  apiieaianee  antll  after  the  manifestation  of  those  of  the  former.  And  to 
respect  to  eymptoms  of  agitation  or  collapse,  the  remarks  already  made  are  founded  upon  facts 
resultlnc  from  observation,  and  I  repeat,  that  such  symptoms  no  more  belong  to  the  acute  than  to  th« 
chronic  form  of  disease;  but  that  the  former,  vis.  those  of  exaltation,  denote  that  the  membraneg  are 
affected :  whereas  those  of  annihilation  of  the  functions  of  voluntarv  motion  and  sensatioo,  on 
the  other  hand,  proclaim  the  morbid  alteration  essentially  to  exist  In  the  gubetance  of  the  brain 
ittelf.' 
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they  11^11111  of  WMBCirftefiiMfi—i ^  m  an  iiKnp«thir  •fleetkat, 
of  pfaffcnitiai.    It  is  tnw  it  don  occMmHdl3r  mo  its  < 
ondcr  tlM  fcfB,  but  it  is  flnck  mm  fic4|uaitlj 


win  wtrw  M  the 
dovor  toddea :  mem  tkm.  it  is  Mlm^  in  br  a  htm  of  tke 


to  fnj/ttbi  iwwHMJi  flKi  fli  f*  uiii|ioni ing  diwBonBi  wludi 
into  Icthany ;  the  appetite  at  fait  m  wthcr  iulqiuplod  than  ioot: 
the  attack  it  aodden,  the  hone  ia  at  ooee  fiRmd  with  his  head  hangino  ~ 
hia  lep,  or  reotod  in  the  Banger,  or  isreed  against  that  or  the  waBi  of  a 
or  if  tt  occort  at  grass,  he  is  often  foond  that  resting  his  head  agunst  a  tree,  or 
pacing  around  it;  his  ejeiids  are  likewise  partiaDj  closed,  and  when  elevated, 
the  popfl  is  seen  dflat^  and  around  it  increased  redness  and  vascularitj  of  the 
coagonctive  coats,  as  wdl  as  of  the  nasal  membranes.  Some  costireness  is  also 
present,  and  almost  inrariably  the  poise  is  below  its  natural  standard.  The 
Breathing  is  not  in  the  early  stage  asoaDr  moch  afiected ;  stcftorons  breathing 

imdlj ;  the  horse  occasionallj  &lling  down,  sleeping  with  Ibod  in  his  month,  md 
when  roused  rrlapsin^  into  stupor  quicklj  until  nerrons  excitement  is  totally 
tospended,  and  the  ammal  dies  m  two,  three,  or  lour  dara,  or  jokj  fire  to  the 
nth  or  serenth ;  or  the  disease  may  giTe  wa^  to  a  natural  or  to  an  artificial  cac 
The  poti'wwriem  appearances  of  such  as  die  m  this  state  or  stage  of  the  diaease 
are  prinripaJlr  ronniird  to  the  cerebral  membrsnea,  which  are  uaoalty  turgid  with 
blood  throughout  all  their  en? dopments,  the  plexus  choroides  more  particularly 
so ;  and  it  is  remarfcahle  there  are  ftm  of  these  suligects  in  which  soae  maiha  of 
Tiseeral  phUginasia  are  not  present  likewise. 

Hie  mad  Haggtn  sod  pkremg^fmer  of  fimiert  occasionally  makes  its  appear- 
ance  without  the  former  sta^  bemg  prominent  or  obsenrcd ;  but  in  the  ma|oritf 
ofcaaes  the  lethargic  state  »  followed  by  pbrenitic  symptoms  of  more  intensity : 
the  pulse  rises,  thcare  is  much  watchfblness  and  irritabifitr  of  manner,  oocaiioaany 
•tamping  ofthe  feet,  and  a  deiirioua  look.  The  mouth  is  hot  and  dry;  the  pituitarf 
and  oonjunctire  membranes  are  much  heightened  in  colour,  and  ue  breathing  w 
greatly  ouickeoed :  as  the  disease  adTances  the  pulse  is  fuU  and  frequent ;  soaw* 
times  it  is  peculiarly  hard  and  irrepukr,  scarcely  remaining  the  saane  fer  an  hour 
together :  the  horse  bounds  from  smIc  to  side;  Mirious  fits  occur,  which  make  it 
dangerous  to  approach  him ;  the  Tiolent  conrulsions  which  suddenly  seise  him 
malung  it  not  uncommon  lor  him  to  rear  and  strike  out  his  lore  feet  with  great 
violence ;  or  he  will  sometimes  in  so  doing  fell  backwards,  in  winch  state  he  will 
fie  sweating  at  every  pore,  apparently  with  the  intensity  of  the  pain  he  suflers : 
small  hard  dung-balls  are  forced  out  at  such  times,  or  a  small  qaanfify  of  hi^y 
coloured  and  sometimes  offensive  urine  is  expelled,  from  which  be  may  experience 
iOl^t  relief^  and  he  will  rise  again  to  renew  the  same  scenes,  until  rthauM''^  by 
the  irritatioo}. 


•  A»  »  slBsk  ■MnnakaiMi  vf  blM4  ia  tbf  vriMU  of  Vut  bMd,  ud  %  — —t^— 1 4tat«rts—  •f  tht 
fuctSms  of  Um  brain,  a  vooy  bo  4ifloolt  U>  dooj  iU  cloim  l«  this  Urn ;  bot  Umm  om  e 
■SMrfoffo  vorv  froporlf  ottoebH  to  words,  vboM  lloriU  it  «o«M  bo  olbonrtoo  mC  oooy  to  ooa 
tbao  by  ftyooWsf  «o  «««ally  aadoratoad  a  soMoa  ottack  of  coout.  aad  of  oao  foaorally  the 
M^sMco  of  ilroct  roptttro  of  tbo  Ttvwb  of  ttio  braia  by  oo  Mvidentol  foreo  Sf  plM.  Ua4cr  Ikio  tIow. 
mp0pi«*9  Is  OTOB  ft  noro  qoesUonoMo  torn  for  staf  gors  Una  vtrtig;  by  wbiob  a  wm  so  losf  •m 
•o  coaoMoly  knofra  uaoaf  tho  Freaeb  votrriaariaas. 

f  Tbo  youBf  practitloaor  most  bo  earcfal  to  mark  the  Uaos  of  dlstiactioa  bttwooa  this  aad  tht 
•ynotoaMrtk  eoaM,  frodoe#4  by  ooa«ostioB  of  other  org aas.  or  bctwcoa  a  aad  that  broafht  oa  by 
BMchaaleal  dlsUatloa  of  tho  ■HeiOBtary  caaal  i  or  by  that  prodaeod  by  local  marioo,  partleahvly  of 
MMh  as  haro  occasloaod  sMehaalcal  proosaro  of  tbo  hord  oarts  of  tho  bead  oa  tho  rorobral 
Mows.  die.  His  prfaeipal  liability  to  error,  however,  will  ari»e  from  coofooadlaf  tt  with 
•lof  gers,  bat  which  tt  is  hoped  tho  full  accouat  to  bo  girea  of  that  hereafter  wUl  preveat 
$   Idlopathle  phreaitio  aiay,  by  tho  jaaior  practkioner.  bo  nistaken  for  the  phroaaled  i 

.^Mreat  la  Um  rabid  aatedir :  bat  Um  followiag  obserTatioas  wUi  saflcieaUy  ladkalo  tho 

between  tho  two.  la  tho  rakid  pkr^nitit  the  symptons  eridenUy  betokea,  not  oaly  a  fraatlo.  bat  a 
4oelde41v  m4stMe90^  dlmositloa,  whleh  pronpto  Mai  purp^telp  to  attack  every  thiag  llriag  aad 
Saad:  aU  arooad  hha  soffcrs;  rack,  stall,  aad  naagor,  are  all  M4  prostrato.  lathe  trae  stacgwa 
soChlni;  of  this  klad  appears ;  Um  horse  b  wild,  aad  beato  hiiMolf  ahoat,  ao4  esidaagera  ov«rySti« 
•roaas  Um,  bot  aol  by  preaMdttalod  dkslga :  on  tho  contrary,  bo  alaiply  lahoaro  aadar  ipaswitdk 
caateaotioB  of  his  naseleo,  whkh  foeee  bin  Into  rioloat  alovto ;  he  roart,  plaagoa,  faUs  ptoalnte, 
kloks,  from  oMre  mascalar  JrrttatioB. 
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PM-morUm  examination  will  not  unfrequently  present  an  altered  structure  in 
the  cerebral  mass  itself.  Mr.  Percivall  notices  ms  hayins  seen  a  remarkable  yel* 
lowness  of  the  substance  of  the  cerebelhmi.  Hurtrel  aArboval  has — *•  Le  ca- 
ract^re  anatomique  principal  qui  appartient  en  propre  k  rinflammation  dn  cer?eaay 
est  le  ramoUissement  (a  soJUming)  d'une  partie  de  la  substance  dejik  se  peu  con- 
sistant  epar  ell-m^me,  de  cet  organe.*  In  some  instances,  particularly  where  death 
has  earl^  succeeded  to  a  very  violent  attack,  die  cerebral  p^p  has  been  tinted 
with  an  mflammntory  blush;  the  membranes,  but  particularly  the  plexus  choroidea, 
have  also  been  intensely  vascular.  Li  protract^  cases,  and  particularly  where 
serous  effusion  has  taken  place,  the  wnole  cerebral  mass  has  been  found  more 
pale  than  natural,  as  well  as  soaked  and  tender  also  with  serosity.  See  four 
eases  of  staggers^  ly  M,  C,  Leesoma,  veterinary  pro/eeaor  at  Tvrin^  m  Noe,  4  and  7 
of  The^  Veterinarian.  It  is  remarkable  that  m  all  these,  as  well  as  in  very  many 
other  instances  which  have  been  examined,  there  has  been  visceral  affectNo 
also. 

The  eatuee  of  phrenitis  are  varied  and  obscure;  and  this  the  more,  as  the 
morbid  appearances  occasionally  are  so  connected  with  local  visceral  affection  as 
greatly  to  bewilder  our  judgment.  It  may  be  produced  by  metastasis.  A  pre- 
disposition favourable  to  its  attack  is  engendered  by  plethora  suddenly  attained. 
The  late  Mr.  Percivall  used  to  find  the  disease  very  prevalent  in  July,  August, 
and  September,  among  the  troop  horses,  which  were  usually  turned  out  in  aa 
emaciated  state  into  the  luxunant  salt  marshes  around  Woolwich.  Whatever 
determines  blood  to  the  head,  as  exposure  to  the  heats  of  a  mid-dav  sun  without 
the  means  of  shelter ;  violent  exercise  also,  which,  by  congesting  the  chest,  pre- 
vents the  return  of  cerebral  blood  through  the  carotids.  A  singular  cause  we 
know  to  exist  now  and  then  in  an  inflammation  of  the  SchneidcSrian  membrane 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  extending  itself  to  the  cerebral  coverings.  Tumours  also 
within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  increased  serous  deposit  within  the  lateral 
ventricles  or  the  spinal  canal,  have  all  been  known  to  produce  it,  as  likewise  ac- 
cidental lesion. 

The  tnvtFnons  is  favourable  when  the  redness  and  flushing  of  the  eyes  decrease, 
when  tiie  norse  becomes  more  tranquil,  the  pulse  sof^,  uniform,  and  in  proper 
number;  when  also  the  dung  and  unne  appear  in  suflldent  quantity,  and  symp- 
toms of  appetite  return :  but  when  the  secretions  continue  small,  the  impatience 
increases,  the  teeUi  are  heard  to  grate,  and  particularly  if  a  sanious  discharge  issues 
from  the  nostrils,  the  termination  will  prove  unfavoiurable. 

The  cure  of  staggers, — As  this  disease  appeara  the  consequence  of  an  in- 
creased determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  mined  to  an  inflammatory  state  of 
its  vessels ;  so  it  is  evident  that  the  cure  should  be  first  attempted  by  lessening 
the  quantity  of  the  blood  generally,  and  on  diminishing  the  increased  action  « 
the  vessels  of  the  part  particularly.  Both  these  indications  are  equally  promoted 
by  bleeding ;  and  whenever  this  is  done  early,  and  the  quantity  abstracted  is  lorgt 
and  suddenly  taken  away,  a  rational  hope  may  be  entertained  of  arresting  this 
rapid  and  too  fatal  complaint :  proceed  therefore  immediately  to  draw  off  six, 
seven,  or  eight  quarts,  or  even  more,  according  to  the  age,  size,  and  condition  of 
the  horse,  and  repeat  it  every  two  or  three  hours,  in  such  quantities  as  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  and  the  state  of  the  pulse  indicate ;  for  as  long  as  that  rises  on 
the  flow,  so  long  it  is  salutary*.  It  wiU  however  be  often  found  very  difficult  to 
draw  blood  in  this  complaint,  from  the  furious  impatient  state  of  the  animal: 
under  these  circumstances  patience  must  be  exerdsed,  and  the  practitioner  should 
not  be  deterred,  but  must  wait  the  momentary  cessations  of  the  violence,  when 
he  may  boldly  open  one  or  even  both  jugulars,  and  suffer  the  blood  to  flow  until 

•  If  we  could  suAclently  dUtInf uMb  taeli  eaMs  at  wert  eonwUcatod  with  Tlte««l  pbtefmaaia  cf 
tb«  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  partlealarly  of  aoeb  aa  wero  depondoot  on  the  inflammation  of  macoao 
■vifacet,  from  those  of  pure  idiopathic  phrenitis ;  then  we  might  in  the  latter  case  bleed  without 
restriction  almost ;  but  In  the  former  instances,  however  salutary  an  early  and  rery  full  bteedlM 
mif  bt  be  excellent  practice,  repeated  abstractions  might  not  prove  eo.  It  also  becomes  of  the  utmo^ 
eonteiiuence,  not  only  to  be  able  to  satisfy  oarseWes  oo  this  point,  but  also  to  clearly  distinguish 
between  a  prostration  of  strength  resulting  only  from  interruption  of  yltal  energy,  and  that  brought 
«n  br  a  Utal  faflure  in  the  means  of  its  wippltot. 
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•oaMtliiBg  fifce  Uk  abofe  quanth j  mmj  be  tuppttitd  to  hsre  escaped.  ^S^~»H 
the  fioletc  of  the  hone  pretent  the  applicadoo  of  a  pin  to  the  Tein,  do  ilangii 
mted  be  apprehended  from  tuHriing  it  to  bleed  at  moch  at  it  wilt  partknlarij  tf 
ome  oolj  be  opened :  oo  the  oootranr.  when  the  qoaatitT  that  will  flow  it  ooC  waf" 
flcient,  a  finther  encouiagennut  on^fai  to  be  given  by  a  ligatuie  paaKd  roand  the 
neck.  It  hat  been  ttfim^ij  rwfltnmfndedy  from  vcfr  respectable  aothoritff  to 
bleed  from  the  temporal  arterr  in  piefcieme  to  the  logiilar  Tein ;  bat  although  I 
can  wet  do  particniar  objection  to  it,  if  enongfa  can  be  obcainrd.  mj  own  esmeri- 
cnee  docs  not  jottify  an j  toch  ptcfcimte,  but  rather  the  contrarr :  tome  ^— iw>»wf 
French  Yeterinarianapractise  remkiTe  Meedinci  from  the  fret,  with,  thej  aaj, 
gircat  adrantage.  When  it  it  impomible  to  accompiith  bleeding  bj  the  jufgoiv; 
the  temporal  artery  maj  tctj  proper!  t  be  opened,  as  pointed  at  m  ^  4,  ietigr  k, 
farther  described  pmge  1S8.     In  the  living  horse  the  artery  maj  be  de- 

■  foar  i 


tccted  between  three  and  war  inches  bdow  the  root  of  the  ear,  in  a  fine  from  its 
base  towards  the  nostriL  An  opening  of  it  tboald  not  bowcrer  be  made  bj  di- 
viding it  acrosa,  for,  if  so  done,  the  ends  woold  probablj  retract  under  the'skia 
by  tlhe  mnscular  power  in  the  Teasel :  bat  it  should  be  operated  on  by  ponctnring 
it  in  the  same  Planner  as  is  practised  oo  a  Tetn,  and  it  mav  be  afterwards  secured^ 
if  necessary,  by  division  or  hgatnre ;  hot  neither  of  which  will  often  be  requisite, 
ftr  the  first  hirrding  can  hardly  be  too  coosiderable :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
efcn  poshed  until  the  horse  be  frint,  it  wiD  be  so  moch  the  better,  and' then  the 
fcssris  wiD  ooUnpse  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Having  bled  the  horse,  the  next  indicatioa  wiD  be  to  unload  the  bowels,  pre- 
paratory to  which  back-rake,  and  throw  up  some  cathartic  mixture  as  a  clyster ; 
nr  the  torpidity  of  bowels  b  osoallT  such  that  it  will  be  most  difficult  to  move 
them ;  hot  that  once  thoroughly  done,  great  hope  may  be  entertained.  By  the 
mooth  endeavour  to  introduce  a  liquid  purge,  as  more  speedy  in  its  action ;  as  a 
strong  solution  of  aloes  (see  CaAarHety^  or  crotoo  seed  in  powder  a  scnmle; 
cither  of  which  may  be  repeated  in  diminished  doses,  at  first  every  foor  and  imer- 
wards  at  intervak  of  every  six  hours.  At  the  same  time  may  be  exhibited  also 
any  of  those  remedies  oa  which  we  relj  lor  diminishing  the  force  of  the  drcula- 
tion  gencraUv,  as  digitalb  and  tartarised  antimony ;  one  drachm  of  the  former, 
and  two  dradmis  of  the  latter  every  four  hoars.  Vcrfpi  leconunends  ^igit^K«  and 
nitre.  It  becomes  next  a  question  what  counter-irritants  are  proper :  the  head 
has  been  blistered,  and  I  used  to  retain  the  blister  there  bv  means  of  a  pitched  cap, 
lined  with  the  blistering  plaster;  but  I  confess  I  should,  ra  thig  ease,  now  preficr 
to  remove  mj  counter-irritants  further  from  the  immediate  seat  of  the  disease ;  and 
to  stimulate  the  throat,  breast,  and  fore  extremities  in  preference.  Ice  to  the  head 
is  a  most  difficult  application  to  retain,  but  cold  water  can  be  dashed  over  it,  and 
a  current  of  ocAd  air  maj  be  directed  towards  it.  Rowelling  and  setons,  unless 
made  to  act  immediately,  offer  but  feeble  aids ;  but  they  mav  be  employed  pro- 
vided they  do  not  supenede  more  active  means.  There  frill  probablj  be  httle 
necessity  to  ofler  any  caution  with  reeard  to  food  in  this  complaint,  for  in  aggra- 
vated cases  there  is  little  appetite ;  i^  however,  from  a  fidse  sympathjr*  the  horse 
should  be  inclined  to  eat,  it  should  not  be  encouraged.  Mastication  is  unfitvoor- 
nble  to  the  return  of  blood  fitun  the  head :  a  full  stomach  is  equally  so ;  not  to 
add,  that  the  collapse  occasioned  by  fiuting  would  be  particulariv  salutary  here. 
When  the  delirium  and  frantic  symptoms  are  veiy  great,  it  micht  be  attempted  to 
iling  the  horse,  as  is  done  on  board  ships,  which  would  effectui^  secure  him  finm 
injurinc  himself^  and  render  him  more  approachable  by  the  operator.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  hint,  that  the  stable  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  b^ 
means  of  a  fi:ee  current  of  air  throng  it.  When  amendment  does  occur,  it  m 
necessary  for  the  practitioner. to  bear  m  mind  that  he  must  use  every  prudent 
means  to  ^uard  ag^unst  a  recurrence  of  the  complaint,  which  is  very  usual,  as  vrdl 
also  that  it  is  jspt  to  leave  congestion  and  chronic  disease  of  some  organ.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  and  amaurosis  are  also  not  unfi^uent  s^uelse  of  this  affection. 

Oxen  and  sheep  are  occasionally  objects  of  phrenitic  attack,  which  is  called 
by  graziers,  fimners,  &c.  as  in  horses, /erer  of  the  bram^  pkrentjfj  Uagger$j  kc^  in 
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which  there  is  little  difference  in  appearance,  consequence,  or  necessary  treat- 
ment. It  is  however  to  be  noticed,  that  idiopathic  staggers  in  them,  particularly 
in  cattle,  is  much  less  frequently  observed  than  symptomatic  staggers^ependent 
on  acute  attacks  on  some  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera. 


SYMPTOMATIC  PHRENITIS*. 

Symptomatic  or  secondary  staggers  may  exist  under  several  forms,  according 
as  the  original  seat  of  the  disease  may  be  diversified ;  it  being  understood,  that 
in  this  case  the  phrenitic  type  is  not  derived  from  a  primary  attack  on  the  brain, 
but  on  a  local  one  of  some  other  organ ;  usually  on  one  or  more  of  the  contents 
of  the  chest  or  belly,  or  both.  And  if,  according  to  the  present  prevailing  theories, 
inflammation  be  principally  dependent  on  a  connexion  between  the  nervous  and 
sanguiferous  systems  (see  Angiology^  p.  127),  then  our  experience  that  nervous 
agencies  may  be  transmitted  as  well  from  the  organs  to  the  brain,  as  from  the 
brain  to  the  organs,  explains  to  us  many  appearances  at  present  very  obscure, 
and  opens  a  new  and  wide  field  for  our  research,  and  an  enlarged  sphere  for 
our  curative  exertions.  It  will  also  lead  us  into  a  conviction  of  the  propriety  of 
further  division  of  symptomatic  phrenitis  under  the  view  detailed  in  the  note; 
particularly  of  preserving  a  distinct  niche  for  that  variety  known  as  stomach  stag- 
gers with  us,  and  vertiginous  indigestion  among  the  French.  The  subject  is  im- 
portant and  interesting,  but  my  confined  limits  will  not  admit  of  more  detail  than 
18  embodied  in  the  note :  I  would,  however,  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  student^s 
notice  as  he  finds  it  in  the  works  of  Gilbert,  Dupuy,  Volpi,  the  French  periodical 
journals,  and  the  Dictionary  of  Hurtrel  d' Arboval.  My  present  inquiries  will  be 
directed  to  symptomatic  staggers  generally,  and  to  the  theory  of  stomach  staggers 
as  connected  with  it  particularly ;  but  which  latter  I  shall  again  notice  hereafler 
as  mechanical  distention. 

Encephalite  secondaircy  metungo-gastrique,  vertige  abdominal,  and  indigestion 
vertigineuse,  are  names  by  which  this  particular  symptomatic  phrenitis  is  Known 
among  the  French,  which  was  with  them,  as  with  our  older  writers,  attributed  to 
a  primary  attack  on  the  head ;  and  it  remained  for  Gilbert  among  themf,  and  for 

*  In  substituting  the  term  tymptomatic  phrenitis  for  that  of  specijie  injlammation  of  the 
ttomach,  wLich  appeared  in  former  editions,  1  bate  been  influenced  by  a  ronvlction  tliat  the  Rpeci< 
flcation  of  any  l<K;al  ^eat  fur  thi«  disease  exhibited  too  confined  a  view  of  the  subject ;  for  the  united 
testimonies  which  have  been,  and  yetiemain  to  be  given,  will  render  it  apparent  that  Ibis  is  not 
always  an  affection  of  the  i<ton)arh.  characterized  by  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection,  but  i;*  extended 
to  other  viiicera  also,  whose  derangements  are  now  observed  to  be  equally  capable  of  affecting  the 
sen^orium  with  nymptomatic  coma  or  phiensy.  My  opinion  of  the  immediate  nature  of  the  inflam- 
mation itself  remains  the  same  ;  but  after  much  deliberation,  my  view  of  its  localities  being  much 
extended,  it  Itecomes  nepe»<sary  to  use  such  a  term  as  did  not  take  a  par/  for  the  whole,  but  was  in 
itself  comprehensive.  The  change,  however,  cannot  even- now  be  advocated  as  one  of  strict  noso> 
logical  accuracy:  it  is  only  a  choice  of  evils,  in  which  our  present  ignorance  of  the  subject  forces  u« 
to  an  accordance  with  our  French  neighbours,  who  have  so  long  noticed  and  so  largely  treated  on  it, 
but  who  appear  to  me  to  net  an  example  of  error  before  us.  when  they  unite  the  description  of 
symptomatic  cerebral  aiTection  produced  by  mere  distention  (whatever  its  ultintate  effects  may  be) 
under  the  same  head  with  acute  and  direct  attackn  of  phlegmasite,  not  of  one.  but  of  different  vi'^rera  : 
and  I  enter  my  protest  against  this  palpable  breach  of  system,  although  in  so  doing  I  publish  my  own 
delinquency.  In  the  lai^l  edition  I  placed  the  affection  to  which  I  am  now  principally  directing  my 
attention  (stcnuach  staggers)  in  Cln$$  V,  as  Acute  Indigeation  ;  and  in  my  opinii>n  that  is  the  most 
proper  place  for  it ;  but  as  its  symptoms  are  nearly  allied  to,  and  many  points  in  the  curative  practice 
of  it  are  the  same  with  the  inflammatory  affections  hinted  at,  which  alone  ought,  in  strict  nosological 
arrangement,  to  be  entertained  here  ;  so  I  continue  an  error,  forced  on  me  as  well  by  the  example  of 
previous  authors,  as  by  my  own  eonfined  limits.  On  the  immediate  nature  of  the  phlegmasia  whi^b 
oufht  to  form  the  principal  and  in  faet  only  part  of  my  present  inquiry,  I  entertain  the  same  oplnfon 
I  have  ever  done  ;  and  if^  I  concede  the  term  specific  inflammation  to  ihr  fashion  of  the  day,  or  to  its 
backnied  sound,  1  am  even  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  visceral  phlegmasia  which  are  accom- 
panied  with  either  phrensy  or  lethargy,  as  pathognomonic  symptoms,  do  not  own  the  common  cAa- 
ractert  of  injflammjtion,  usually  recognized  among  us  as  such;  but  that  tliey  daviate  from  th« 
ordinary  course,  in  not  being  necessarily  combined  with  cerebral  affection,  by  which,  there. 
fore,  a  specific  difference  is  occasioned,  and  a  specific  disease  is  formed.  I  have  before  asked, 
are  either  ga«>tiitis,  ente riti«,  or  hepatitis,  as  visceral  inflammation,  marked  with  great  cerebral  diS' 
turbance  f  if  not,  then  there  must  be  some  speciality  between  them  and  these  phlegmaaiee,  which  are 
invariably  so  marked. 

+  Avant  la  publication,  en  Vcndemiaire  an  4  (Oelobre  1793),  du  traile  de  Gilbert  sur  TindigCittion 
▼ertigineuse  on  ne  croyait  pas  que  la  l6sion  primitive  d'oin  lenc^phalite  dmane  pQl  avoir  son  si^ge 
ailleurs  que  dans  les  organes  cer^braux.  Gilbert  cbangea  a  cet  ^gard  la  plupart  den  id^es  ;  les 
autopsies  cada\6riques  lui  d6montrirent  que  les  principales  alterations  pathologiqu«B  occasiuu^et 
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the  Bcutcness  of  Mr.  Colpman  with  us,  to  point  out  its  true  scat  and  origin.  Mr- 
C.  has  expressively  named  it  stomach  staggers,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  reaaoo* 
ing,  we  learB  that  he  considers  it  as  a  state  of  acute  indigestion.  My  opinion  co-- 
ncideswith  that  of  Mr.  Coleman,  that  acute  indigestion  is  present  in  many  instancea^ 
and  that  to  it  the  iniensUy  of  the  phrenitic  itymptfnnA^  in  most  cases,  owes  its  ex- 
istence ;  but  I  also  believe  that  there  are  many  other  cases  (where  somnolency 
but  not  phrensv  is  principally  present)  which  are  not  altogether  gastric^  nor  pri- 
marily dependent  on  mechanical  detention.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  some  in- 
stances an  inflammator}'  attack  on  the  mucous  surfaces  of  both  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  is  frequently  also  complicated  viiih  biliary  affection ;  in  such  cases 
constituting  hepatic  gastritis*.  This  view  of  it  does  nothing  to  lessen  Mr.  Cole- 
man's claim  to  having  first  drawn  our  attention  to  it ;  nor  to  the  justness  of  his 
opinion  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  one  of  its  prominent  forms,  and  that 
which  the  early  state  of  the  art  among  us  ^-as  most  likely  to  be  seized  on  as  the 
type  of  the  whole.  I  have  heretofore  stated  that  I  considered  the  basis  of  the 
disease  founded  on  a  specific  if^mmaiian  of  the  stomach.  I  am  still  of  opinioo 
that  the  phlegmasise  observed  (ioes  not  own  the  common  characters  of  either  local 
or  diffused  inflammation.  But  further  inquir}*  has  taught  me  thiit  its  seat  is  not 
confined  to  the  stomach  only,  but  that  it  is  sometimes  extended  to  other  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  also. 

The  causes  arc  various,  but  that  to  which  it  in  generally  attributed,  and  to  which 
it  can  be  frequently  distinctly  traced,  is,  that  of  mechanical  distention  of  the 
stomach,  and  more  particularly  of  one  in  a  state  of  atony,  either  by  long  fastingt* 
or  in  that  which  has  become  habitually  so  from  age{,  bad  condition,  or  repeated 
lesser  attacks  of  indigestion§.  It  appears  also  to  be  brought  on  by  injudicious 
turning  out  a  stable-fed  horse  into  a  field  with  hoar  frost  on  it||,  as  well  also  by 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  herbage  they  meet  with^,  an  instance  of  which  I  met 

par  In  maladic  »e  tronvaient'danft  !«•  orfranes  di|;e«t:f«.  et  il  en  ronrlat  tiof  CKrlatlTcmeaC  '^••to 
vcrtljre  n'^UUt,  daot  c«  cm,  q«c  Mcondaire  on  vrmptitniatique.  qa'une  indife^tion  prolonc^e  en  ^UU 
la  premlAie  eftune.  II  nomma  rette  Tarift^  rrrtii^e  ahdominnt  on  indigrgtion  vertifimeMte,  Hil 
idlajtt»qu'4  inettre  en  quention  I'evivtenre.  la  r^alitf  d'un  rertifre  autre  qui  celui  qu'il  d^tif ne  alnil. 
Mini  doot  DOUB  aTAH  traHi  vout  lenom  d'enrf  phalite  primitiye. 

*  II  nous  veralt  farile  d'^tabllr  que  I'enr^phalite  necondaice  ne  depend  toujonr*  de  rinflamraatioB 
4e  la  memhtane  maauen<^  ^a^trique,  et  de  fatre  Toir  que  le  m^me  effet  pent  ftre  prodalt  par  dea 
plilcirmaoieft  aif  u<^«  ae  veni^re*  de  la  pertrine,  &r. 

f  Accidental  cireamiitancet  will  sometime*  force  a  hor«e  to  fa«t  for  manT  hoars;  the  utomacb  hat 
also  perhaps  lost  its  energry.  not  only  from  inanition,  hut  fatif  ue  al«o.  Suddenly  he  find*  before  him 
graa*.  hav.  or  corn,  particulaily  when  bran  is  mixed  with  it,  or  forms  a  principal  part  •(  the  nM»l. 
'  Le  son'  ^bran)  'est  de  tous  des  aliment  celui  qui  prodiiit  le  plus  souvent  eet  arcfdent.' — llasard.  Of 
this  many  examples  occur  with  »«  aluo,  the  dry  and  in«li|re-tihie  nature  of  this  cortical  part  of  the  Au4aa 
mtdeiing  it  particulatly  fitted  for  this  inJuriou«  purpo^^  :  eating  Torariously.and  willioatdaa  InsaliTa- 
tlon,  as  the  bunin'y  horse  will  be  apt  to  do.  of  food  which  requires  little  ma^tieaUMi. 

t  Mr.  White  observes,  that  it  usually  attacks  old,  weak,  and  hard-worked  harm.  Jf.  Berfer 
Perriere  informs  us,  that  in  tlie  neiirhbourhood  of  Boiirg oin.  where  the  inhabitaflts  ara  Tery  poor,  and 
their  horses  very  irrexularlv  fed,  this  di«ea'<>e  is  very  common.  They  work  the  whoto  of  a  lone  day 
without  any  food,  and  even  then  are  iihut  up  some  time  to  rest,  when  they  are  removed  for  a  ftw  hours 
to  erase ;  and  as  their  experience  informs  them  that  they  shall  soon  be  again  ealkd  for,  they  swallow 
qtth>kly  all  they  can  browse.— Kcru/'t/ifr'  Meii.  I'et. 

I  Ce  n'est  Jamais  une  premiAie,  one  seuf^  indigestion,  dans  un  cheval  d'aillenrt  bhm  portaat,  qui 
peat  occasioner  cbes  lai  I'encf  phalite  secondaire,  mais  hten  plu«ieurs  indigestions  qnl  so  sneeMant  a 
courts  intervalles,  et  dont  le  devellopement  suecessif  faroris^  par  une  certain  pridisposiUon  da 
I'tstomae,  qui,  long.temps  avant  que  ces  troubles  aient  lieu,  est  tombe  dans  an  htaX  tel,  qaa  sea 
foDctions  ne  font  plasavec-la  mfme  rfgularitft  —Did.  Vet.  Hurt.d*Arbo9al.  art.  Fertile,  Wa 
are  led  by  what  precedes,  not  to  understand  that  horses  arc  never  summarily  attacked  with  acnle  la- 
digestion,  but  that  horses  either  in  a  total  state  of  inactivity,  or  otherwise  inordinately  worked,  bat 
being  usually  fed  with  massive  mixtures  of  the  hull  or  chaff  of  the  farinaceous  seeds,  or  from  hav  and 
straw  chaff,  which  require  much  power  to  extract  even  a  small  share  of  nutriment  from,  are  peealiarly 
liable,  from  a  slight  occasional  cause  only,  to  fall  into  this  state,  and  the  troth  of  which  I  can  haar 
testimony  to. 

I  In  the  department  of  L'ls^re  '  the  abdominal  vertiro'  is  very  prevalent :  and  it  Is  ohservad  that  It 
is  most  so  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  hoar  frost,  from  whence  it  is  common  to  call  It  the  boar 
ft'ost  colic.  As  is  well  known,  ont-door  feeding  is  little  practised  on  the  continent ;  grasses  are  owMtly 
•ut  and  taken  to  the  animals,  and  they  are  most  of  tiiem  cattle  and  stalUfed.  It  therefore  happens  that 
when  they  are  turned  out  to  eat  the  refuse  daring  the  autumn  or  winter,  as  it  is  usually  for  a  few 
hours  only,  very  early  or  very  late,  they  must  encounter  the  hoar-frosted  grass,  which,  not  beiaf  wiaS» 
flclently  and  gradually  accustomed  to,  produces  an  atonic  state  of  the  digestive  organs;  and  iostoad  of 
healthy  digestion,  fermentation  begins  to  take  place.  It  is  said  there  to  occur  In  the  aas  and  amUs 
also,  which  is  very  unusual  with  us. 

\  The  soiling  of  horses  in  the  stable  must  be  very  liable  to  produce  it,  from  the  avidity  with  whkh 
they  eat,  and  from  the  readiness  of  grass  to  run  into  a  fermentative  state,  when  not  at  once  stopped  hf 
the  process  of  asslmliatloB,  whether  such  be  delayed  by  the  state  or  quality  of  the  vegetable  matter,  or 
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with  some  time  since.  There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  fonns  I  have  hinted 
at  as  not  traceable  to  distention  as  a  cause,  although  they  sometimes  accompany 
it,  are  occasionally  found  endemial,  epizootic,  and  even  contagious^. 

The  characters  of  symptomatic  phrenitis,  as  frequently  first  observed,  are  slight- 
ly lethargic;  the  horse  dozes,  takes  little  notice  of  any  thing  around  him;  and 
when  distention,  if  such  be  the  cause,  is  not  yet  considerable,  he  will  be  found 
often  eating  slowly,  alternately  masticating  and  dozing.  As  the  disease  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  head  becomes  congested,  either  by  accumulated  matters  in  the 
stomach,  or  by  a  morbid  translation  of  disease  to  the  brain,  the  coma  produced 
inclines  the  horse  to  press  his  head  against  any  fixed  object,  or  to  rest  it  in  the 
manger,  or  hang  it  between  his  legs ;  occasionally  it  is  elevated  and  placed  be- 
tween the  rack-staves.  If  it  occurs  to  a  horse  at  grass,  he  is  either  found  this  way 
resting  his  head  against  a  tree,  stupidly  fixed  to  one  spot,  or  otherwise  is  em- 
ployed with  feeble  step  tracing  one  determined  line,  be  it  backward,  forward,  or 
circularly.  The  breathing  in  the  earlv  stage  is  not  materially  disturbed.  As  it 
proceeds,  it  first  becomes  low  and  rather  protracted ;  and  when  the  symptomatic 
attack  on  the  membranes  of  the  brain  has  produced  phrenitic  symptoms,  it  then 
becomes  more  hurried  than  natural. 

The  pulse  also  varies  in  different  cases.  I  have  observed  it  very  early  oppressed 
and  at  other  times  quickened,  particularly  when  the  pain  from  distention  nas  been 
acute,  and  also  when  active  inflammatory  cerebral  affection  has  come  on :  but, 
except  under  these  circumstances,  the  coma  keeps  down  the  pulse,  which  often 
remains  to  the  last  considerably  under  the  natural  standard ;  and  as  the  disease 
increases  in  intensity  it  sometimes  intermits.  Until  Wsceral  inflammation  is  esta- 
blished, or  until  a  mechanical  distention  is  considerable,  the  complaint  is  not 
intensely  painful,  but  under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  so :  the  horse  then  is 
seen  looking  round  at  his  flanks,  stamping  with  his  feet,  hanging  back  on  his 
collar,  lying  down  and  quickly  rising  again ;  occasionally  he  rolls.  To  these  are 
superadded  more  violent  symptoms  in  those  cases  where  the  sympathetic  irrita- 
tion injects  the  membranes  of  the  brain  highly,  when  all  the  frantic  scenes  noticed 
in  idiophatic  phrenitis  are  witnessed.  The  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  oc- 
casioned by  mechanical  distention,  are  more  marked  with  apoplectic  than  phre- 
nitic symptoms ;  and  here,  instead  of  an  excess  of  nervous  excitement,  there  is 
altogether  a  want  of  it,  and  great  debility  is  often  present.  Spasmodic  twitchings 
of  the  cutaneous  muscles  arc  not  uncommon ;  and  in  such  cases  as  have  acknow- 
ledged an  extended  phlegmasiae  as  a  part  of  the  affection,  biliary  suffusion  takes 
place,  and  the  mucous  membranous  surfaces  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  pre- 
sent a  yellow  tinge.  Under  these  symptoms,  unless  relief  is  promptly  obtained, 
either  the  vital  energy  becomes  so  totally  suspended  that  the  animal  drops  to  rise 
no  more ;  or  the  distention  ruptures  the  stomach,  or  it  produces  such  congestioD 
that  he  sinks  apoplectic,  or  otherwise  is  worn  out  by  the  violence  of  that  pnrensy 
which  results  from  the  disease  taking  on  the  form  of  meningitis.  Every  case  is 
not,  however,  of  necessity  fatal,  although,  when  I  wrote  a  former  edition  of 
this  work,  I  had  in  own  my  practice  met  with  no  fortunate  termination,  but  since 
that  period  the  knowledge  of  several  has  reached  me ;  these,  however,  compared 
with  those  which  end  fatally,  are  yet  sufliciently  rare. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  appearances  of  subjects  which  have  died  of 

by  some  want  of  power  in  the  digesting  organ.  It  raunt,  from  what  ii  stated  above,  be  evident  that 
the  continental  stall-feeding  mu>t  make  it  peculiarly  prevalent  there,  as  it  really  is.  L'Bnc^pbalite 
secondaire  leconnalt  un  grand  nombre  de  cauneii,  dont  les  principales  sont:  les  surabondances  d'ali- 
mens  apris  de  longues  privations ;  I'usage  des  fourrages  excitans,  des  font  rages  nouvellenient  r^coltft* 
qui  n'ont  pas  encore  Jete  leur  feu,  qui  sont  disposes  4  la  fermentation  ou  6t}k  avaries  ;  I'usage  du 
br^fle  mal  r^colt6.  de  la  luxerne  engrang^.e  trop  tot,  du  fnin  poudieux;  celui  des  feuiUes  de  vigne, 
d'if,  des  bourgeons  du  jeune  bois,  de  I'avoine  trop  nouvelle,  ou  qui  a  germfe,  ou  qu'on  a  humect^ 
ani^rtain  tempn  d'avance  pour  la  faire  gouSer  et  en  augmenter  le  polds. 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea,  Mr.  White  informs  us,  it  has  existed  in  somewhat  of  an  ende* 
mial  as  well  as  epidemic  form,  and  one  season  proved  fatal  in  seventy-six  cases  out  of  eighty.  It  wm 
most  prevalent  between  July  and  September.  It  attacked  all  ages,  both  sexes,  in  stable  or  at  grass, 
or  underground  in  mines,  all  were  equally  obnoxious  to  it :  and  moreover  it  was  very  generally  con- 
sidered contagious.  *  On  dit  cette  affection  tris  commune  en  certaines  ann6es  dans  le»  animaux  mo- 
oodactyles,  et  particuli^rement  chex  le  cheval,  surtout  dans  nos  dfrpartemens  de  Test,  de  la  Manebe, 
de  la  Meuse,  ae  la  Moselle,  des  Ardennes  et  dans  la  Beauee.'  Numerous  other  continental  noticM 
have  appeared,  which  tend  to  exhibit  its  episootic  and  contagious  characters. 

u  2 
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•ymptoixiAtic  phrenitis  in  its  extended  sense,  uitually  exhibit  traces  of  ioflammm- 
tory  action  in  the  abdominal  nscera,  and  less  frequently  marks  of  the  same  kind 
are  seen  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  particularly  throughout  the  aortic  system  gene- 
rally. In  the  head,  be  it  purely  8\-mpathetic,  or  be  it  idiopathic  by  translation, 
there  is  increased  vascularity  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  occasionally  of 
the  medallary  matter  itself.  In  the  true  stomach  staggers,  in  addition  to  more 
or  less  of  these  appearances,  there  is  usually  found  a  vast  quantity  of  hardened 
undigested  matter  in  the  stomach*,  whose  mucous  membrane,  particularly  to- 
wards the  pyloric  extremity,  is  studded  with  inflammatory*  streaks,  which  some- 
times extend  into  the  duodenum,  as  the  hardened  and  undigested  matter  is  some- 
times found  lodged  in  the  large  intestines,  which  then  also  participate  in  the  in- 
flammation. The  cjuantity  of  gas  let  loose  is  sometimes  great,  particularly  when 
the  horing  has  been  occasioned  by  green  food:  and  though  much  of  that  which 
has  escaped  during  life  is  often  reabsorbed  after  death,  yet  sufficient  always  re- 
mains to  attest  the  distress  which  must  have  been  felt  from  the  tympanites.  Oc- 
casionally there  are  marks  of  peritonitin,  and  sometimes  serous  efiuaion  has 
taken  place ;  but  such  appearances  usually  accompany  the  mixed  cases  already 
hinted  at.  In  many  instances  some  traces  of  hepatic  inflammation  are  present, 
from  whence  occurs  the  biliary  tinge  noticed  in  the  symptomatoloc^'. 

The  Progmrnn  is  seldom  favourable,  but,  when  dependent  on  acute  indiges- 
tion, our  extended  researches  may  probably  hereafter  afford  us  some  means  of 
mechanicaUy  removing  the  obstructing  mass.  The  cases  in  which  the  disease  ad- 
vances to  its  intensity  in  a  regular  and  unbroken  course  are  seldom  otherwise 
than  fatal;  but  if  called  in  sufficiently  early,  so  that  the  obstinate  costiveness  can 
be  removed,  and  a  passage  be  opened  for  the  gastric  contents,  by  which  the  tone 
of  the  stomach  can  be  regained,  and  the  head  relieved  from  its  plethora,  a  for- 
tunate termination  may  be  expected. 

The  Treatment  of  svmptomatic  phrenitis  ought  to  be  undertaken  promptly, 
but  not  until  a  careful  mquiry  has  been  made  into  the  true  seat  of  the  disease, 
its  nature,  and  the  length  to  which  it  has  proceeded.  Is  it  really  secondary  f 
is  a  question  of  much  moment,  but  extremely  difficult  often  to  answer ;  and 
again, — If  secondary,  is  it  truly  a  case  of  acute  indigestion  ?  Fortunately,  cir^ 
cumstances  here  will  much  assist  us :  has  the  horse  previously  fiuted  long,  and 
has  he  had  a  superabundant  quantity  of  food  set  before  him  ?  Has  he  been 
exposed  to  singular  privation,  or  has  he  been  newly  turned  into  pasturage  of 
clover,  sainfoin,  or  other  artificial  grasses,  or  been  soiled  with  such  in  the 
stablef  ?  If  none  of  these  causes  appear,  U  it  timj}le  visceral  pkiegmasia  f  If 
it  is  so,  then  bleeding  must  be  determined  on,  and  counter-imtants  applied  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  parts  affected,  proceeding  to  unload  the  bowels 
manually  only ;  for  should  the  alimentary  canal  be  the  object  of  phlegmasia, 
and  not  of  simple  distention,  then  active  purgatives  ought  to  be  avoided:  in  all 
other  respects  follow  the  course  directed  under  Diffused  Inflammation.  But, 
on  the  contrary',  if  there  be  reason  to  conclude  that  acute  indigestion  is  the 
cause,  are  we  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause,  or  are  we  to  combat  the  effects? 
which  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to  lay  the  strongest  constitution  prostrate.  If 
we  were  callcftl  in  to  a  horse  already  delirious  and  frantic,  we  should  not  hesitate 

*  Tb«  qaantity  that  hat  been  taken  from  th«  Homarh  of  bori«»  after  death  \*  iminen«e  for  the  appa> 
rent  site  of  the  or^ao.  Mr.  Percivall  mentioD*  apwardt  of  thirtv  poundt  weight  in  one  rate.  I  baT« 
myaelf  veeo  near  twenty  poand*  abntraeted.  Hiirtrel  d'Arboval  infornn  un,  '  On  a  m^nie  tu  I'estoinae 
(I'an  eheval  mort  de  I'affection  uui  noa«  occupe  pei^er  Tin^-«ix  kilo|p^mine«  on  cinquante-qnatt* 
livre*.  La  membrane  muqueuae  ae  l'e«tomac  offre  det  trace*  de  I'irritation  dont  elle  ^t6  le  %ihgt,  L« 
grof  lnte»tine  contient  autui  de«  matiirei  alimeotaire*  mal  diK^r^f* :  on  remarqae  parfoU  de*  trace*  d« 

Cblof  o«e  au  pylore  et  dan*  ton*  tonts  I'entendue  de  la  membrane  muqueuae  intestinal,  sur  du  gro*  In* 
F*tine.' 

f  When  it  %o  happen*,  that  althooch  our  *n«pirion«  are  rained  that  true  otomaeh  stagger*  I*  prearat 
from  distention,  but  no  faet  of  thi«  kind  can  be  gained  to  a«iiuie  u*  of  it.  we  mu»t  in  vnch  ca*e*  trust 
to  the  few  distinguinhing  markt  that  offer  themselves.  In  this  complaint  it  i*  aeldom  (at  lea*t  In  Um 
early  *tage)  that  the  conjunctive,  pitnitary.  and  buc<-al  membranes  aie  reddened,  although  they  hart 
•ometimes  a  biliary  tinge:  In  Miopalhle  phrenitis,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  moi^t  cases  highly  In- 
Jeeted.  In  the  staggers  of  distention  there  is  usually  some  tympanitis ;  in  the  idiopathic  there  i*  noae; 
and  from  enteriti*  proper,  it  nay  be  distingulvhed  by  tha  symptoms  of  coma  so  usually  present  wRh 
it  t  and  the  abacnae  of  beat  aad  tendernas*  in  the  abdominal  region,  so  characteristic  of  the  otbar,  will 
of  Itself  aasiii  the  deciaiaa. 
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to  commence  our  treatment  by  bleeding  largely ;  but  if  there  was  a  mild  lethargy 
only,  with  a  subdued  pulse,  soft,  slow,  and  but  little  vibratory,  and  particularly  if 
the  vital  powers  were  ebbing  fast,  we  should,  as  a  preliminary  step,  endeavour  to 
prevent  mrther  distention  by  the  generation  of  gas  from  the  stomachic  or  abdo- 
minal contents,  and  which  indication  we  should  more  particularly  follow  if  the 
distention  had  been  occasioned  by  green  meat.  Vinegar  has  been  found  useful 
for  this  purpose,  and  other  means  to  this  end  may  be  seen  under  Haven,  Class  V, 
If  dry  food  nas  been  the  cause,  it  will  be  prudent  rather  to  attempt  to  stimulate 
the  organ  to  contract  on  its  contents,  or  by  promoting  a  healthy  digestion  to  dis- 
solve them,  as  aloes  jiij,  pimento  3ij,  oL  terebinth.  Jij,  ammoniac  subcarbonatis 
liquor  (spirit  of  hartshorn)  Ji.  Infuse  the  aloes  and  pepper,  after  finely  powder- 
ing them,  in  half  a  pint  of  ginger  tea,  and  give.  Repeat  it  also  in  an  bourns  time, 
if  no  relief  is  obtained.  Mons.  Gilbert  prescribes  the  supertartrate  of  potash 
(jcream  of  tartar) — quantity  not  mentioned — with  '  emetic  antimony'  Jss.  Dur- 
ing the  operation  of  these  stimulants,  let  the  body  be  very  briskly  rubbed  by  two 
or  three  sturdy  attendants,  which  will  aid  the  flagging  powers,  and  may  prove  a 
revulsive  process,  from  the  cerebral  affection ;  and  having  done  this,  further  sti- 
mulate the  breast,  sides,  &c.  with  a  terebinthinate  tincture  of  cantharides  (sweat- 
ing blister).  In  such  cases  as  are  known  to  originate  from  bran,  poUard,  barley 
meal,  or  chaff,  taken  in  large  quantities,  the  injecting  syringe  offers  much  hope, 
by  introducing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  matter  to  float  the  impacted  and 
hardened  mass,  by  which  it  may  pass  off  at  the  pyloric  extremity ;  and  as  an 
instance  has  been  known  of  a  vast  quantity  of  grains  having  been  returned  by 
vomition,  it  might  at  least  be  worth  the  trial  again  to  produce  the  same  bv 
filling  the  stomach  with  fluid.  There  is  little  fear  of  domg  more  mischief;  if 
the  mass  be  suffered  to  remain,  death  must  ensue ;  therefore  even  desperate  re- 
medies may  be  tried  with  propriety.  Neither  is  it  altogether  hopeless,  after  the 
distending  aliments  have  been  rendered  fluid,  that  they  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  the  stomach  pump,  now  made  by  Read,  Weiss,  Stfi.  purposely  for  the 
use  of  the  veterinarian.  It  has  already  been  partially  used  with  success,  and  pro- 
mises, I  think,  much  more,  as  skill  and  experience  become  employed  in  the  use 
of  it.  No  veterinarian  should  be  without  it,  nor  should  any  case  of  this  kind, 
that  had  resisted  two  or  three  hours*  other  active  treatment,  be  suffered  to  p>a88 
without  its  being  used.  It  remains  to  observe,  that  when  a  remission  of  the 
symptoms  has  been  obtained,  the  care  and  attention  must  not  relax.  Health  sel- 
dom becomes  quickly  established  ;  but  atony  and  vitiated  digestion,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  want  of  condition,  hang  about  the  horse  some  time,  and  amaurosis 
has  also  been  remarked  as  one  of  the  seauelse  of  this  affection,  by  the  morbid 
effects  it  has  left  on  the  sensorium ;  whicn  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  prac- 
titioner should  be  prompt  in  his  attempts  to  relieve  the  symptomatic  part  of  the 
complaint  connected  with  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  function  by  the  methods 
noted  under  the  idiopathic  phrenitis. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Peripneuraony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  generally,  was  lon^a  great  stum- 
bling-block to  the  practitioners  of  the  old  school;  the  devastating  effects  on 
these  organs,  seen  in  such  as  had  died  of  it,  being  usually  mistaken  for  the  effects 
of  some  chronic  affection  of  a  rotting  tendency.  A  more  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  art  has  not  only  taught  us  the  true  nature  and  progress  of  the  disease, 
but  it  appears  also  to  have  produced  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  veterina- 
rians who  wavered  on  the  subject,  that  pleurisy,  independent  and  distinct  from 
pneumonia,  may  and  occasionally  does  exist  in  the  horse ;  and  that  therefore,  io 
a  systematic  point  of  view,  it  is  proper  to  consider  it  under  the  distinct  heads  of 
pneumonia  and  pleuritis,  to  which  abo  I  would  add  that  of  pjieumo'pleuritis,  as 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  character  this  implies  is  by  far  the  most  usual  form  of 
the  disease* ;  and  he  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  treat  this  successfully  may 
leave  the  other  two  to  his  neighbours. 

*  Whfu  the  third  edition  of  tbc  VsTSSiitAaY  OvTLiNS«ifta»  in  profre»t,  thi*  vubject  wm  a  dit- 
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Fmeumoniiu  or  inflummatuin  of  the  mibstanre  of  the  lungf.  Under  thiH  I  »baU 
tf€at  in  detail  on  the  cauHen,  s\inptoniit,  and  cure,  as  a  tyitc  applicable  to  the 
three  Tarieticfi ;  and  premise  the  account  by  ob8cr\-in^,  that  wncn  we  consider 
how  totally  we  have  removed  the  horse  from  a  life  of  nature  to  one  of  art,  in 
which  the  lungn,  although  more  important  than  moRt,  and  certainly  more  vascoUur 
than  any  other  organs,  are  subjected  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  extremes 
of  exertion  and  temperature,  we  cannot  be  suqirised  that  they  should  in  a  greater 
degree  form  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation. 

Cmites. — The  preflisfHMin^  mav  be  looked  for  in  constitutional  pletho^^  coca- 
•ioned  by  high  feeding,  hot  clothmg.  stabling  with  high  temperatures*,  and  con- 
stant accelerated  exercise,  all  which  render  the  lungs  more  susceptible  to  con- 
gestion, and  less  able  to  resist  the  eifects  of  it.  The  prorimaie  are  numerous ; 
among  them  oUemuthnM  between  beat  and  cold  are  probably  the  most  com- 
mon ;  and  we  have  more  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  alternations  themselves, 
as  we  find  that  horses  bear  the  extremes  of  both  heat  and  coldt,  by  their  geogra- 
phical distribution,  with  equal  impunitv.  Under  this  view  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
as  well  by  reason  as  by  fiict,  that  the  altemations  being  the  active  agents,  the  in- 
jurious consequences  are  likely  to  result  from  either  change^.     Iicat  suddenly 

BOted  one  amonir  an ;  and  though  our  neighbours  the  French,  in  their  Io?e  of  diri^ion,  had  drawn 
two  distinct  portraltii  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  yet  Buch  dixtinrtion  wan  by  no  mean*  fullv  r«cof- 
Dlied  here,  although,  yielding  to  authority,  it  wa«  not  altoxether  denied.  Mr.  Percivall.  at  the  —mt 
time  that  lie  ap(>eared  inclined  to  admit  the  exi»tenre  of  genuine  pleurisy  in  the  horse,  yet  obaerred, 
*  r  Icnow  of  no  difference  in  the  symptomatology  of  pleurisy  and  peripneumony.'  A  reference  to  the 
third  edition  of  my  worit  m-ill  shew  that  I  there  oh^eired  on  the  growing  opinion;  and  tkat  I  had 
myielf  veen  among  the  numerous  suhjerts  de»troye<fby  pneumonia,  which  some  seasons  briDc*  before 
ns  at  the  knaelters,  some  in  whom  the  inflammatory  marV*  were  irreater  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs, 
and  others  where  the  membranes  were  most  alTected  ;  but  1  there  stated,  what  a  still  more  extensfre 
eaperience  than  I  then  had  has  further  convinced  me  of,  that  the  nunilier  of  cases  marked  by 
pieoritis.  separate  from  pneumonia,  and  tier  veraA,  aie  very  few.  And  now,  not  only  would  my 
rtliance  on  the  accounts  of  well-informed  yeterinarians  on  the  subject  fully  satisfy  me  of  the  es- 
iatence  of  the  t«  o  affections  in  disUnct  forms,  but  I  have  certainly,  my^lf,  also  seen  them  ao  ajriit. 
It  was  not.  however,  my  acuteness  to  the  symptoms  aw  they  existed  in  the  living  subject  which 
taught  me  this,  but  the  pOft*mortem  appearances  ;  for  the  symptomatology  was  eouivocal,  and  though 
I  do  not  deny,  but  on  the  contrary  believe,  that  some  diMtinvtivc  marks  during  life  do  occur,  yet  that 
they  are  obscure,  and  can  lie  seldom  defined  with  certainty.  The  practitioner,  however,  nieed  not 
f(Mr  to  do  much  mischief,  provided  he  pursues  the  beaten  tiack,  for  the  proper  treatment  of  both  is 
Vts  same,  or  does  not  materially  differ  in  any  essential  particulars.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  meaaly 
of  the  acuteness  of  ob-ervation  in  the  older  author*,  and  we  therefore  ildicule  their  statements,  bat 
how  frequently  we  afterwards  adopt  them!  The  aiitient  farriers,  both  in  Kncland  and  on  the  conti> 
nent,  descriliea  pleurisy  in  the  horse,  mhirh  later  authors  denied,  less  probably,  however,  from  direct 
olMiervation  than  a  suspicion  that  the  oliler  opinion  was  rather  analogically  than  inductively  formed, 
ft  it  now  proved,  that.  In  this  in«tance,  a  parallel  drawn  from  the  pathology  of  the  human  sut^ect  has 
not  erred. 

*  In  winter  the  hunter  lives  S3  out  of  St  hours  of  every  non*huiiting  day  in  a  tenperatare  90  or  SS 
degrees  l>eyond  the  natural  tempeiatuie  of  the  atmosphere:  the  racer  Irequeutly  paiaes  whole  weeks 
thus,  in  one  even  .10  degrees  l>eyond  it. 

f  I  beg  It  to  be  understood  I  ui4>  the  term  ee/tf  here  In  its  popular  sense,  as  s  negatien  to  beat :  ab- 
•tracte<liy  cold  ii  nothing  positive ;  but  we  become  sensible  of  a  rapid  transit  of  beat,  and  we  eall  the 
tensation  produced  by  it  cohi. 

I  Mr.  Coleman  Is  ot  opinion  that  the  application  of  rold,  even  luddenly  applied,  Is  never  productive 
of  thic  di tease;  and  thut  although  turning  horHCH  to  grains  without  preparation  may  emaciate  them, 
it  will  never  produce  pneumonia ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  rno»t  young  horses  first  tidcen  from  grass 
and  stabled ,  are  attoi'iced  with  pneumonic  «ymptoms  more  ot  less.    The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Coleman's 
argument!!  usually  carries  conviction  with  them,  and  his  opinions  are  in  general  well  based;  but  we 
mu^t  l«e  careful  in  thi^  instance  from  adopting  them  in  toto.      It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
removal  of  a  hor«e  from  an  hahittial  cold  temperature  to  a  wanner  will  very  frequently  produce 
ioflamniation  in  some  of  the  ai''  passages;  but  it  \*  the  auddrn  nltfmafion  that  does  it,  anii  not  the 
Af  A'/fia/re-idence  in  cither  the  one  or  the  other.     All  who  aie  arruftomed  to  ub«erve  the  sale  of 
horsew,  miitit  lie  awaie  that  it  is  seldom  that  one  can  Ite  bought  out  of  a  dealer's  stable  and  removed 
to  that  of  the  purchaser,  although  probably  a  very  irood  and  well-managed  one,  without  contracting 
a  cold.     Ileie  it  i«  neither  the  application  of  a  material  quantity  of  eitlier  heat  or  cold,  but  the  sudden 
exiN>«ure  to  a  small  variation  only.    That  the  sudden  application  of  cold  is  an  equal,  if  not  a  more 
efficient  agent  in  producing  pneumonia,  1  think  we  have  many  proofs.    We  know  the  vast  sympathy 
and  parity  of  action  lietween  the  skin  and  lungs  as  exhalcni!*  of  f»cal  matter  from  the  blood.    See 
anntomy  and  phyaiolngjf  of  thrae  or^nnt.    Can  we  therefore  suppoite,  that  when  the  skin  is  in 
fnll  action  to  pa«s  off  the  serous  exhalation  by  which  the  ituperahundant  heat  is  to  be  kept  down  and 
tbe  lungs  relieved,  that  a  sudden  application  of  cold,  which  immediately  throws  on  these  important 
organs,  now  particularly  susceptible  by  exercise  or  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  the  additional  bar- 
then  of  the  office  of  the  *«kin  ; — can  we  suppone,  I  repeat,  that  this  can  be  done  with  impunity  ?     We 
know  it  cannot  from  the  ex|ierience  of  every  day.    Cold  showery  weather,  with  wind,  are  well  known 
excitants  of  this  dif^ea^e.  because  the  increas>'d  evaporation  occasioned  by  the  breexe  on  a  wet  sar* 
face  abstracts  the  heat  rapidly.  The  London  knafkers  always  expect  a  glut  of  dead  pneumonic  horses 
in  sharp  fro^t-*.    The  fox-hniiter  can  witness  how  frequently  swimming  across  a  river  in  the  ardour 
of  the  chace  is  followed  by  inflamed  lungs.     In  many  such  cases  aji  immediate  rigor  follows  the 
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applied  may  be  supposed  to  heighten  the  circulation  generaUy^  and  produce  con- 
gestion immediately  within  the  lungs.  Cold  suddenfy  applied  may  irritate  the 
bronchial  aeratins  vessels ;  or  it  may  act  on  them  by  distiurbing  the  functions  of 
the  skin.  In  both  these  ways,  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  hot  may 
produce  it.  A  very  fertile  source  of  it  is  also  occasioned  by  inordinate  exercise, 
either  as  regards  its  quickness  of  progression  or  the  continuance  of  it ;  thus  it  fre- 
quently follows  severe  runs  in  hunting,  and  thus  also  homed  cattle  are  liable  to 
it,  who,  in  a  high  state  of  condition,  travel  great  distances  to  markets  or  fiurs. 
A  cause  which  partakes  both  of  the  nature  of  predisposing  and  proximate,  is  ob- 
served to  particularly  operate  in  some  seasons :  cold  moist  springs  are  often 
marked  with  pneumonic  attacks,  which  rage  in  an  epidemic  or  epizootic  form. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  sometimes  attacks  the  horse  very  suddenly,  and  he 
exhibits,  after  one  or  two  shivering  fits,  all  the  intensity  of  the  complaint ;  at 
others,  it  steals  on,  and  is  almost  unobserved  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  whether 
the  approach  be  sudden  or  retarded,  the  general  functions  will  appear  disturbed. 
One  that  first  shews  itself  is  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat,  tne  legs  and  ears 
bein|(  much  colder  than  the  body.  The  coat  stares,  the  horse  loses  his  appetite, 
his  hvely  air,  and  is  evidently  uneasy,  and  occasionally  looks  gently  round  to- 
wards his  flank.  In  the  early  stages  the  nasal  linings  look  paler  than  usiml  fre- 
quently ;  but  as  it  advances  they  become  of  a  pink-like  hue,  and  although  the 
general  surface  of  the  trunk  may  vary  in  its  temperature,  the  extremities,  as  the 
legs,  ears,  and  tail,  and  sometimes  the  muzzle,  wul  be  found  uniformly  cold,  often 
intensely  so.  Cough  is  by  no  means  a  pathognomonic  symptom ;  many  cases  arc 
without  it,  but  when  it  docs  exist,  it  is  at  firat  short,  dry,  and  frequent,  but  be- 
comes eventually  heavy,  thick,  and  painful,  and  occasionally  some  mucus  with 
bloody  striae  is  thrown  up  in  coughing,  particularly  when  the  oronchise  participate 
in  the  affection.  The  respiration  becomes  disturbed  as  soon  as  the  disease  is 
formed ;  the  first  febrile  attack  will  hurry  it,  but,  the  exacerbation  of  that  over, 
it  returns  to  its  natural  state.  The  local  inflammation  having  pervaded  the  pa- 
renchymatous substance  and  lessened  the  caliber  of  the  air  cefis,  respiration  now 
becomes  permanently  quickened,  the  flanks  are  found  to  heave,  and  the  breathing 
is  carried  on  with  labour  and  irregularity ;  the  inspirations  being  delayed  to  re- 
tard the  pain  produced  by  the  distention  of  the  chest,  while  the  expirations  are 
more  hurried  to  relieve  the  thorax  from  the  distress.  The  cavity  is,  however,  no 
sooner  emptied,  than  a  new  source  of  distress  in  the  congested  stat^  of  the  heart 
forces  the  horse  to  renew  the  effort.  The  state  of  the  pulse  is  variable  in  this 
disease,  according  as  the  parenchyma  or  the  reflected  membranes  bear  the  great- 
est share  in  the  complaint,  or  as  the  thoracic  cavities  are  unequally  inflamed.  It 
is,  however,  almost  always  quickened,  sometimes  to  100  even,  from  the  irritative 
state  of  the  aortic  system ;  it  is  also  in  most  well-marked  cases  small  and  op- 
pressed, the  pulmonary  congestion  preventing  the  free  passage  of  blood  through 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  I  have,  however,  occasionally  found  it  moderately 
full  and  bounding,  dependent  probablv  on  the  membranous  attack  being  greater 
than  the  parenchimatous.  The  horse  is  now  seen  to  look  more  anxiously  round  to 
his  sides,  the  whole  body  also  seems  stiff  and  sore :  particularly  elevating  the  head 
occasions  great  pain,  and  he  is  altogether  disinclined  to  move ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
stands  fixed  with  his  head  extended  forwards,  his  nostrils  outstretched,  his  fore 
legs^  somewhat  apart  and  forward,  and  he  seldom  if  ever  lies  down,  or  if  he  does, 

«xit  from  the  water,  from  which  the  unfortanate  animal  cannot  be  equably  and  nnlvenially  warmed  any 
more;  here,  at  leatt,  heat  cannot  have  tupervened  on  the  attack  of  cold,  Mr.  Coleman bai 
rendered  an  etucntial  service  to  the  army,  and  aIrooBt|rot  rid  of  the  liability  in  cavalry  ntahlei  to  this 
diieaite,  by  introducing  a  thorough  ventilation.  The  favourers  of  the  impunity  of  cold  consider 
tiiey  have  here  a  proof  of  it,  as  well  as  those  who  consider  impnre  air  as  an  excitant ;  but  my  own 
opinion  is  that  the  ehanjre  is  benefleial,  not  in  the  removal  of  heat  so  much  as  in  the  lessening  of  the 
liability  to  exteritiive  alternations  of  temperature.  In  mv  own  experience,  the  impurity  of  the  air  In 
•tables,  a!thoii|h  it  may  generate  glanders  and  other  malignant  affections,  will  never  produce  topical 
inflammation  of  the  luugA. 

*  The  disinclination  to  lie*  down  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  complaint,  and  strongly  serves  to 
characteriM!  it ;  being  occasioned  as  well  by  a  fear  of  strangulation  from  the  prone  situation,  as  to 
irain  an  additional  power  to  expand  the  clogged  chest  by  means  of  the  aislstant  respiratory  muscles 
of  the  fore  extremities,  which  he  spreads  wide  apart  as  fixed  points,  to  enlarge  the  arch  of  the  rib* 
which  hangs  between  them  ;  for  in  these  cases  the  sensibility  of  tbethoraeie  Uaings  prevents  tlie  oeees- 
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be  rifle*  agmin  quickly.  The  chest,  if  tapped  with  the  hand,  emits  a  dead  aoondy 
while  the  stethescope  applied  will  give  a  dull  but  heighteoed  rumbling,  and  bj 
thit»  may  be  gained  whether  the  intensity  of  disea^  is  equal  on  both  sides.  As 
th(;  complaint  increases,  the  pulne  becomes  still  more  oppressed  and  irregular,  io 
as  to  present,  at  the  region  of  the  heart,  nothing  but  the  faintest  flutter;  the  legs, 
ears,  and  muzzle,  feel  still  more  intensely  cold,  although  partial  sweats  may  TiaiC 
the  carcass.  The  nostrils  change  to  a  still  more  lirid  hue,  and  the  air  thev  ex- 
pire is  cold.  The  mouth  now  becomes  cold  and  pale ;  convulsive  twitcnings 
affect  the  breast,  neck,  and  face ;  the  teeth  ^te,  and  death  ensues  earlier  or 
later,  as  the  disease  has  been  nK>re  or  less  rapid :  occurring  sometimes  aa  early  as 
the  second  or  third  day,  but  more  oflen  between  that  and  the  seventh,  and  being 
sometimes  prolonged  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth. 

The  tenmimUioiu  of  pneumonia  are  more  varied  than  in  most  other  complaints : 
remdmUan  is  that  most  to  be  desired,  in  which  the  s\  mptoras  gradually  subside, 
either  spontaneous v,  or  aided  by  the  curative  treatment,  the  texture  of  the 
lungs  returning  to  their  cellular  structure.  CaneeMum  is  the  terminatioQ  moat 
to  be  dreaded,  and  which  sometimes  suffocates  the  patient  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  by  filling  up  the  air  cells  with  gnimous  blood.  In  the  epidemic  pneumonia, 
where  a  considerable  degree  of  malignance  is  occasionally  present,  instead  of 
blood,  the  air  cells  often  become  choaked  with  serosity.  Hydroikorax^  or  serous 
effusion  within  the  cavities  of  the  pleunu  is  another  fatal  termination,  and  is 
either  acute  and  rapid,  or  more  protracted.  In  the  former  it  occurs  from  the  third 
to  the  fourteenth  oay  ;  the  exhalent  vessels  of  the  pleurae  begin  their  serous  se- 
cretion, which  they  continue  to  pour  out  until  they  completely  fill  one  or  both 
thoracic  cavities,  and  the  animal  dies  from  suffocation.  This  termination  is 
usually  betokened  before  death  by  a  yellow  serous  discharge  from  the  nose,  with- 
out foetor,  and  may  always  be  detected  by  the  stethescope :  the  pulse  in  theae 
cases  is  irregular,  but  the  general  s^-mptoms  are  so  little  intense  as  fi^uently  to 
deceive  the  practitioner.  The  leu  acute  hydrothorar  frequently  does  not  occur 
until  the  third  or  fourth  week,  and  sometimes  even  a  longer  period  from  the 
pneumonic  attack,  and  is  even  more  deceptive  than  the  other,  for  it  seldom  com- 
mences until  there  has  been  for  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks, 
a  perfect  apparent  remission  of  all  the  inflanmiator}'  symptoms,  and  it  b  only  by 
an  examination  with  the  stethescope,  or  the  critical  eye  and  fine  touch  of  the  ex- 
perienced obscner,  that  any  remaining  disease  can  be  detected.  To  such  a  one  the 
disposition  to  effusion  will  manifest  itself;  the  pulse  will  give  a  peculiar  vibratory 
stroke,  with  some  hurried  irregularity ;  and  as  soon  as  only  a  moderate  portion 
of  fluid  is  collected,  this  peculiar  state  of  the  aortic  system  may  be  more  dis- 
tinctly felt  by  means  of  the  hand  applied  to  the  region  of  the  beiut,  which  will 
then  cvidcntlv  convey  the  sensation  of  a  pulsatory-  stroke  throngh  a  waterj'  me- 
dium. A  smart  rap  also  given  by  an  assistant  on  one  side  of  the  chest  will  pro- 
duce to  a  hand  of  tne  obser\'er,  held  on  the  other,  an  undulation  similar  to  that 
received  from  a  tap  given  to  a  bladder  filled  with  water ;  and  if  the  like  experi- 
ment be  at  the  same  time  made  on  the  sides  of  a  healthy  subject,  a  still  more 
satisfactory  proof  may  be  obtained;  which  double  examination  should  more  par- 
ticularly be  put  into  practice  where  the  stethescope  is  applied  to  assist  the  exa- 
mination by  percussion.  (See  Stethescope^  Mat.  Med.)  The  hydrothoracic  state 
of  the  chest  may  be  also  suspected  from  the  staring  look  and  harsh  feel  of  the 
hair,  as  well  as  fix)m  a  yellow  serous  discharge  from  the  nostrils  usually  present, 
at  first  thin,  but  afterwards  thicker  and  glutinous.  Any  sudden  exertion  also 
alarms  such  a  horse ;  he  avoids  turning,  and  resists  holding  his  head  up  from  fear 
of  strangulation,  by  altering  the  direct  course  of  the  trachea.  In  this  state  he 
will  continue,  without  much  variation,  to  eat  and  perform  the  functions  of  a  horse 
slowly  recovering  from  a  serious  Ulness,  and  will  thereby  deceive  his  attendants  : 
at  length,  however,  he  will  be  suddenly  seized  with  renewed  pneumonic  symp- 

Muy  expansion  by  the  avual  afencirt  of  thtr  diaphrmcm  and  interro«ta1  muMleff,  while  the  concetted 
luDffH  leeciTinf  hut  littk  air.  aod  artinft  but  imperfectly  on  that  little,  endeavour  to  remedy  the  defect 
bf  an  increaM!  in  the  quickneii*  of  their  action.  The  deteriorated  blood  likewi»e  not  beinf  iiuflScieiitly 
oxyirenated.  »taiuH  the  no»trilM  writh  a  purple  hue,  and  the  obstruction  tu  itt  circulation  keepi^  the  ex- 
tieonitiet  in  a  «tate  »f  deadly  ruldne**. 
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toms,  which  though  seldom  so  acute  as  at  first,  yet  hurry  the  poor  brute  out  of 
the  world  very  quickly.  Now  aud  then  some  accidental  but  sudden  exertion 
overwhelms  the  bronchia  and  trachea,  and  he  falls,  drowned  in  a  fluid  of  his  own 
providing.  It  is  said  that  in  this  state,  if  a  hort^e  be  taken  into  deep  water,  the 
moment  he  (ihould  float  he  is  overturned,  and  invariably  drowned.  See  Para- 
centesis, 

.  MortificatioJi  is  not  a  frequent  termination  of  true  pneumonia ;  the  irritation 
or  the  congestion  usually  destroys  the  animal  before  the  tissues  are  completely 
broken  up.  The  grumous  black  blood  effused  into  the  air  cells  has  been  mis- 
taken for  a  gangrenous  state,  but  which  state  is  rather  marked  by  a  mixed  serous 
and  bloody  effusion  of  extreme  fcetor,  and  is  more  common  in  those  cases  which 
appear  epidemical,  and  are  marked  with  typhoid  symptoms.  It  must  here  be 
remarked,  that,  although  rare,  a  gangrenous  state  of  the  lungs  is  occasionally 
present  in  pneumonia  proper ;  it  is,  however,  a  much  more  frequent  sequel  of 
this  disease  among  cattle.  Suppuration  is  occasionally  one  of  the  sequelse  to 
pneumonia,  in  which  instances  tnere  is  also  a  deceitful  remission  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  not  so  great  as  in  hydrothorax ;  it  is  fiirthcr  marked  bv  an  irritating 
cough,  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  a  hurried  irregular  pulse.  In 
these  cases  a  speedy  termination  follow^  by  suffocation,  or  a  more  protracted 
one,  in  which  the  animal  dies  tabid.  Hepatization  is  also  not  an  uncommon 
termination,  in  which  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  lungs  becomes  so 
blocked  up  and  solidified  as  to  make  them,  contrary  to  the  usual  state,  sink  in 
water*.  When  the  condensation  is  only  partial,  the  states  called  thick  wind  and 
broken  wind  are  the  consequence ;  or  an  increased  irritability  of  the  lungs  them- 
selves, or  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bronchia  and  trachea,  may  be  left, 
which  subjects  the  horse  to  a  long-continued  or  permanent  cough.  It  is  also 
the  parent  of  the  tuberculated  state,  which  brings  on  phthisis  pulmonalis  or  pul- 
monary consumption.  Sometimes  also  the  lungs  themselves  are  lefV  free  from 
organic  affection,  but  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out  across  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe, which  narrows  its  caliber  at  some  particular  part  or  parts,  and  the  air,  rush- 
ing through  these  strictures,  produces  a  sonorous  noise  called  roaring,  as  here- 
after detailed. 

On  the  subject  of  symptoms,  it  remains  to  guard  the  practitioner  against  mis- 
taking pneumonia  or  mflammation  of  the  lungs  for  such  other  affections  as  it  may 
be  confounded  with,  as  with  catarrh,  bronchitis,  or  other  phlegmasise  of  mucous 
membranes.  In  the  catarrhal  epidemic,  the  extremities  do  not  continue  inva- 
riably cold ;  the  distress  of  countenance  is  not  so  great ;  sore  throat  is  commonly 
present ;  the  breathing,  though  quickened,  is  less  laborious,  and  the  pulse  seldom 
oppressed.  The  cougn  in  catarrh  is  generally  deep,  sonorous,  and  very  painful : 
a  weakness,  not  corresponding  with  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  is  very  early 
seen  in  the  complaint ;  and  though  the  lining  of  the  nostrils  may  be  inflamed  in 
catarrh,  it  is  seldom  so  much  so,  unless  pneumonia  be  coming  on,  as  to  present 
a  purple  hue.  The  principal  necessity  which  exists  for  making  a  careful  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  diseases,  arises  from  it  not  being  found  prudent  in  catarrhal 
affections  generally,  particularly  if  partaking  of  the  epidemic  type,  to  push  the 
bleeding,  and  other  parts  of  the  depleting  system,  so  far  as  in  pneumonia;  and 
also  from  the  greater  necessity  of  placing  the  horse  in  a  cool  temperature  in  the 
latter,  to  what  exists  in  the  former.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  has  also  been 
mistaken  for  colic,  from  the  horse  sometimes  expressing  considerable  uneasiness, 
and  often  looking  round  to  his  sides  ;  but  in  colic  the  horse  evinces  acute  pain, 
by  stamping  with  his  fore  feet,  or  kicking  at  his  belly  with  his  hinder :  by  turns 
he  lies  aown  and  rolls,  and  then  suddenly  rises ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  peri- 
pneumony,  he  never  lies  down,  but  stands  stupidly  quiet,  except  now  and  then, 

*  L'h^patiikation  est  un  mode  particulier  d'induration  qui  trantfortue  U  tabsUnce  da  poumon  en 
nne  masse  rouge,  inorganique  en  apparence,  mais  qui  ne  I'est  pai  touiours,  et  qui  offre  plui  ou 
moiDs  de  resiHtance.  Le  poumon  alois  n'offre  plus  une  frame  celluleuse,  lamelleuse  ;  il  prisente  one 
jiubslance  grenue,  qui  f>e  casse  facilement,  et  qui  a  les  plus  grands  rapports  ayee  la  substance  da  foie. 
Les  sif  nes  qui  d^celent  cette  induration  rouge  sont  I'accrolssement  de  la  dyspn^e,  la  respiration  plus 
fr^quente  et  pluscourte.  le  son  du  tborax  peteute  plus  mat  qu'auparayant,  la  faibletse.  la  petit«sse, 
rirr^galarite  et  intermittence  du  pouls. 
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vbcii  h^  DMj  look  at  bk  daaks :  bat  withixit  anj  o^  the  impatifitt  iodicstioQS  of 
iMua  wliidli  ctAic  forest  hzm  to :  it  mav  be  add^  mko.  that  the  nmnal  membnoe 
m  coiic  remaiiiBi  mahevfd  in  colovir.  unlrctf  eotrritLs  be  at  hand.  FroiD  plemriaa 
it  viD  be  CEKjre  dHliccLlt  to  (fi^tincuUh  paexiiDcciia :  but  tme  pleoritis  is  aekloin  if 
erer  maikfA  with  the  oppre*t«e<l  puke  presect  in  the  ocber ;  bat,  oo  the  cootranr, 
with  rjce  hsrd.  falL  ukI  le^  increased  In  fr«*^  i^ncv.  at  \e^&t  in  tbe  eaiij  stages. 
Farther  dLitiactiocxs  mar  al^o  be  dnvn  from  the  pain  mani£»ted  oo  preanng  tbe 
parietes  of  the  che«t  in  pleurisy,  and  bj  the  twitchincs  in  the  fleshT  pannide 
vfaicb  c«>Ter»  them  ;  a»  alio  br  tSe  absrace  of  the  pttuitarT  inflammatorr  tinge  of 
the  oaial  membranes,  thej  doC  being  a  cootinxioas  portioa  of  the  affected  oqgan, 
aa  in  poeumooia*. 

Pof$t'mof'1em  appettmmtet. — These,  like  the  srmptoai^  and  tenninatkxia,  rary, 
being,  like  thenu  dependent  on  cirmmstaoces  connected  with  the  nature  and 
dontioa  of  the  attacL  As  poeumo-pletintLs  14  br  fiu*  the  most  frequent  form  in 
which  inflammation  of  the  Innrf  occun^  lo  it  will  Qsaalhr  be  found  that  the 
pleurae,  in  aome  or  other  of  their  re^xioos,  participate  witb  the  pareochTma  in 
the  afleclKMu  When  the  disease  is  serere,  it  destrovs  within  the  first  three  davs. 
The  ceUniar  texture  of  the  orean  will  be  found  choaked  with  dark  renotia  blood, 
and  irrecular  spots  or  patches  of  iDflaraanatorT  colooring  on  the  surfoce  :  if  pro- 
tracted bmiKer,  there  will  be  superadded  adhesions  of  the  pleunr,  with  increaaed 
interstitial  fluid  mixed  with  masses  of  coagulable  lymph,  the  surfiure  of  the  lungs 
being  Tiolaceous.  and  tbe  substance,  when  cut  into,  ejecting  a  sero-sanguineoos 
ftothj  fluid :  or  it  sometimes  pours  out  a  purulent  matter.  In  the  fiital  caaea  of 
hepadxation.  l>-mph  appc^ars  diffused  through  the  cellular  texture^  solidifies,  and 
l^ues  up  the  broocbial  ramifications,  and  gives  to  the  lungs  the  granulated  aspect 
of  the  bver,  with  its  weight,  consistence,  and  incapacity  to  float  in  water  also. 

The  progw>tis  must  be  formed  from  tbe  progress  the  disease  has  made,  and 
the  intensity  or  mildness  of  its  s}inptom$  :  when  the  pulse  rises  on  bleeding,  and 
some  warmth  can  be  restored  to  the  extremities  by  frictiou,  when  the  nasal  fin- 
ings do  not  approach  a  livid  tint,  and  the  horse  can  bear  to  be  turned,  or  does 
not  obstinately  maintain  one  extended  po«cture.  but  on  the  contrary  shews  an  in- 
clination to  lie  down ;  if  his  blisters  rise  or  his  rowels  maturate,  we  are  warranted 
in  offering  hope  to  the  owner,  and  more  particulariy  if  the  diseaae  does  not 
increase  in  intensity  by  the  fourth  day.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  pulse  does 
not  rise  on  bleeding,  but  continues  indistinct  both  at  the  artery  and  heart,  if  the 
breathing  continues  very  laborious,  if  rattling  in  the  throat  comes  on,  with  par- 
tial cold  sweats,  a  fatal  termination  may  be  expected.  It  is  always  a  most  un- 
fiivourable  sign  when  the  skin  proves  insensible  to  external  stirauJanta ;  that  is, 
when  the  blisters  and  roweb  remain  inert ;  and  I  hardly  remember  to  hare  seen 
a  horse  recover  where  such  has  been  the  case :  it  bespeaks  at  once  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation,  and  the  diminution  of  vital  power  to  cope  with  it. 

The  treatment  ofpnemmrma  must  be  prompt,  and  involves  two  principal  indi- 
cations ;  first,  to  lessen  the  sanguiferous  distention  of  the  lungs,  and  next,  by 
counter-irritants,  to  set  up  an  artificial  metastasis.  Proceed  to  draw  blood  to 
the  full  extent  which  the  age,  size,  and  state  of  tbe  complaint  require,  which,  in 
a  recent  case  and  full  habit,  mav  be  properly  continued  until  the  animal  eridently 
feels  the  effects  of  it  by  becommg  ^ntt,  and  also  as  long  as  the  pulse  (whicA 

*  II  ei>t  %s»ez  difficile,  dans  \t  commencemrnt,  de  Men  di«tinruer  une  pleor^sir  d'one  pneamonie; 
\t%  vymptomfts  vont  alors  pre»qu«  les  mkmrt ;  I'oDe  rt  I'autre  affretions  d^butent  pardea  alteniatifca 
dccbaud  el  de  froid.  I'tir^ffularit^  da  pouU,  la  p^ne  de  la  respiration,  la  cbalear  de  TairMipir^,  la 
vecheieiiKe  dela  bourbe  «t  eellc  de  lapeaa  :  niai»  <{uand  la  pleureMe  e«t  bien  d^clar^.  elle  »e  di»tinf  a« 
p«r  quelquet  symptcVmeii  moiim  diffleilet  4  «ai»tr.  Ainoi.  fa  diffieiitte  de  re«pirer  e«t  diff^reate  de  eelH 
oni  a  lieu  dan*  la  poeumonie ;  elle  ett  beaucoup  ronindre  dan«  crUe  derni<^re.  et  lea  moiiTenieaa  dr« 
liaDCi  lont  plat  libretet  piut  fundus,  an  lieu  que,  dan<i  la  p'eure«ie,  let  mouTement  de  dllatatioB 
det  poumont  dittendant  la  plenre,  la  pretaent  contre  le«  c6te».  et  orrationnent  de«  douleurt  qui  res* 
deot  la  retpiration  p^nible,  I'intpiration  rourte  et  entre  rounee.  I'expiration  lente  et  prolong^.  Par 
la  mime  raiton,  latoux  ewt  t^che,  rare,  avec  peu  on  point  d'expeclo  ation  dant  iapleuretie,  et  le  pea 
qa'H  pent  y  avoir  de  mati^re  expeetorie  pre«ente  rarement  qnel^oett  ttrteo  de  tang,  tandit  qa'on  en 
remarque  beaueoapdant  I 'expectoration  de  la  pneunonie,  qui  e«t  tr^s  abondante. — Diet.  Vet.,  art^ 
Pneumenie. 

f  Tbe  practitioner  may  delay,  but  not  wholly  ttop  the  flow,  if  the  borne  becomet  faint ;  tncb  a  state 
often  prodnebig  tbe  mott  salutary  effect  on  tbe  arterial  tyttem.  Another  bint  may  not  be  amiw  :  let 
him  not,  in  tbe  onttet,  mistake  tbe  oppressed  pulte  for  one  of  true  debility  :  tbe  resselt  arc  here  clogged 
wltha«ujiera6«ii<<aiice  ofblood. 
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should  be  carefully  watched  the  whole  time)  becomes  softer,  and  rises  on  the 
flow ;  and  with  the  exception  that  a  momentary  and  sudden  faintness  is  now  to 
be  regarded,  it  may  be  considered  a  general  rule,  that  bleeding  may  be  contmued 
as  long  as  it  does  raise  the  pulse,  but  not  longer.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered, 
that  one  full  and  early  bleeding  is  principaUy  to  be  depended  on,  and  is  of  more 
importance  than  several  subsequent  ones.  From  a  moderate  sized  horse,  Ave, 
six,  or  seven  quarts,  or  even  more,  may  be  drawn  ;  and  should  the  symptoms  in- 
dicate a  necessity  for  it,  in  three  or  four  hours  take  three  or  four  quarts  more ; 
and,  as  long  as  the  breathing  continues  laborious,  the  extremities  permanently 
cold^  and  the  pulse  oppressed,  but  rising  on  the  flowing  of  the  blood ;  so  long  the 
bleedings  should  be  repeated  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  quarts  at  a  time,  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours.  This  is  recommended  under  a  supposition  that 
the  treatment  commences  soon  after  the  attack :  but,  if  otherwise,  and  symptoms 
of  great  intensity  have  existed  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  the  bleemng  must 
be  repeated  with  more  caution,  and  the  pulse  most  attentively  watched ;  or  the 
opposite  extreme  may  be  fallen  into,  and  such  debility  succeed  as  may  produce 
the  veiv  event  we  wish  to  avoid,  by  hastening  gangrene  or  effusion.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  draw  the  blood  quickly  by  means  of  a  larg^  orifice,  made 
with  a  broad-shouldered  fleam  or  lancet,  as  directed  under  General  Inflammation^ 
and  to  sufler  the  blood  drawn  to  cool  gradually  without  disturbance ;  the  after 
appearances  of  which  will  assist  in  pointing  out  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  re- 
peating the  depletion.  The  first  bleeding  over,  proceed  witnout  loss  of  time  to 
fulfil  the  second  indication  of  making  use  of  counter-irritation,  the  extent  and 
degree  of  which  should  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  exhibited; 
and  under  this  view  the  agent  used  is  immaterial,  there  being  no  specific  virtue 
in  one  vesicating  article  more  than  another,  beyond  its  stimulating  property : 
none  succeeds  quicker  or  better  than  cantharides.  (See  Blisters^  Mat.  Mea.) 
And  as  an  extensive  surface  of  skin  can  bear  the  irritation  better  than  any  other 
part,  and  as  one  here  presents  itself  wholly  unconnected  with  the  organ,  save  as 
an  independent  covering,  proceed  at  once  to  blister  the  breast  and  sides%  first 
shaving  or  otherwise  closely  clipping  the  hair.  If  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent, 
or  a  prejudice  exists  in  favour  of  rowelsf,  one  may  be  mserted  between  the  fore 
legs,  and  another  ten  or  twelve  inches  behind ;  but,  in  my  own  opinion,  rowels 
should  never  supersede  the  more  speedy  action  of  blistering.  Tne  less  active 
revulsive  means  are  such  as  tend  to  restore  an  equal  circulation  over  the  body 
generally ;  we  therefore  use  very  brisk,  frequent,  and  even  severe  hand-rubbing 
of  the  legs,  and  which,  when  not  under  the  friction,  should  be  very  warmly  clad 
with  coarse  woollen  cloth,  or  hay-banded.     It  has  been  proposed  to  scald  them, 

*  with  some  pathoIofUt*.  bUsterinr  iithouf^ht  to  increase  arterial  action,  and  hence  to  be  nnad- 
visable  here ;  but  when  tedative  remedie*  are  employed,  the  stiroalatinc  effects  of  proper  counter  irri- 
taotR  confine  their  effects  to  the  skin,  or  parts  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  prove  most  salutary. 
Many  French  authorities  likewitie  are  not  favourable  to  them.  Hurtrel  d'Arboral  says,  'Sans 
tNmnir  absolument  Ics  r^vuhifs  du  traitement  de  la  pneumonic  alque,  on  ne  peut  s'emp^cber  de  recon- 
naitre  qu'ils  sont  souvcnt  inutiles,  et  qu>mploy6s  trop  tdt  ou  trop  tard.  Us  sont  nuisibles.  Les  v^si- 
catoires  aux  faces  lat^rales  et  un  peu  diclives  du  thorax,  le  siton  4  la  pointe  du  sternum,  sont  les 
iBoyens  de  ce  genre  qu'on  applique  le  plus  friquemment;  nous  poarriods  citer  nn  grand  nombre  de 
cas  otk  ils  ont  d6termin^  des  tumefactions  gangr6neuses.  Dans  ce  cas,  ct  quelle  qne  soit  sa  forme, 
I'exutoire  subsistc  d'abord  sans  engorgement  et  sans  suppuration  pendant  trois  ou  quatre  jours;  la 
mati^re  qu'il  rend  cnsuite  est  sanieuse  et  d^composfee.  bien  diffferente  du  pus  brun,  qui  n'est  quelqne* 
fois  sanguin  que  parceque  I'animal  se  frotte ;  puis  11  sarrient.  4  I'endroit  oii  I'exutoire  est  nlacA,  une 
tumefaction  opdemateu»e,  qui  devient  prompteraent  gancrfeneuse,  et  gagne  quelquefois  le  aessous  de 
la  roitune,  le  Tcntre,  les  membres,  &c.'  The  owners  or  horses,  particularly  of  sncb  as  are  on  sale, 
object  to  blistering  frequently,  because  it  disfigures  the  animal  for  a  long  time  afterwards;  bat  It 
should  be  reprenented  to  them,  that  no  substitute  gives  an  equal  chance  of  saving  life.  It  mnst  be 
evident  that,  for  the  cure  of  an  inflammation  which  extends  through  the  chest,  the  counter-irritant 
must  be  extensive  also,  and  there  is  none  sufBclently  active  that  will  not  raise  the  cuticle  and  separate 
the  hair.  If  the  objection  bo  persisted  in,  then  insert  a  rowel  in  the  biisket,  another  opposite  the 
elbows,  and  a  third  about  ten  inches  behind  that,  quickening  their  action  by  smearing  the  plug  with 
ung.  lytt»  (bliatering  ointment). 

f  Those  who  prefer  rowels  and  setons  to  blisters,  gain  a  host  in  Mr.  Sewell,  who  is  favourable  to 
them  in  these  cases,  observing  that,  as  Iwing  deeper  seated,  their  action  is  more  intense,  permanent, 
and  harmless  ;  and  that  by  their  insertion  some  of  the  subcutaneous  vessels  must  be  lacerated,  and 
effusion  produced,  but  blistering  soroetliaes  falls  altogether. — Veterinarian,  yo\,  ii.  p.  161-f.  Osmer's 
plan,  which  was  compounded  of  both  plans  of  eonnter-hritation,  was  not  an  ineligible  mode  of  raising  a 
quick,  active,  and  pcrminent  stimulus  to  the  integuments  of  the  cliest.  ft  consisted  la  making  nu- 
merous small  openings  in  the  skin,  and  introducing  pledgets  of  tow  smeared  with  blistering  ointment. 
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at  abo  to  blister  them  by  the  usiud  means ;  aod  in  desperate  cases,  particulailj 
where  there  were  other  indications  which  called  for  it,  as  tumefied  ligaments, 
exostoses,  kc^  it  might  be  done  :  but  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  remembered, 
that  the  constitution,  it  is  probable,  could  not  maintain  itself  against  the  irrita- 
tion of  blistering  both  the  cnest  and  legs  fully,  but  both  might  be  mildly  stimulated, 
or  one  part  might  be  so  treated,  and  another  more  fully  blistered.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  restoring  hc^t  to  the  extremities,  which  is  but  the  sign  of  equal- 
izing the  circulation,  is  the  ver^*  best  mode  of  relieving  the  lungs  of  much  of  that 
undue  afflux  of  blood  which  oppresses  them.  All  parts  remote  from  the  heart 
should,  therefore,  be  extra  clad,  as  hooding  the  head,  deep  bandages  to  the  ex- 
tremities, which  diould  also  be  deeply  littered  up ;  place  warm  quarter  pieces 
over  the  croup  and  thighs ;  but  add  no  more  cofenng  over  the  fore  quarters 
than  will  serve  to  shield  the  horse  firom  the  cool  air,  which  he  should  be  allowed 
to  breathe.  * 

On  the  subfect  of  cold  used  at  a  $edatict  by  Mr.  Coleman  in  his  early  career,  in 
this  complaint,  extended  experience  and  a  praiseworthy  candour  have  mitigated 
the  severity  of  it.  For  though  the  theory  of  the  action  of  this  a^nt  ii^  ioge- 
nious,  and  the  principles  of  the  practice  probably  correct,  yet  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  at  first  carried  too  far.  l*hat  the  coldest  air,  even  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  air  cells,  does  prove  grateful  to  the  feelings,  there 
is  little  doubt* ;  and  the  circumstance  that  horses,  when  left  to  themselves  in 
this  disease,  will  be  always  found  opposite  a  full  draught  of  air,  bespeaks  the 
momentary  relief  it  occasions  :  but  the  effect  which  full  exposure  to  the  action 
of  cold  air  has  on  the  skin,  the  connexion  of  whicli  with  the  lun^  is  intimate  aod 
sympathetic,  cannot  fail  to  prove  injuriousf.  But  a  modification  of  this  system 
now  pievails^and  with  the  best  results  :  therefore,  let  the  horse  have  a  due  share 
of  clothing,  particularly  about  the  extremities  and  head,  but  by  all  means  place 
him  in  a  loose  box ;  and  if  the  weather  be  not  stormy,  cold,  or  the  box  do  .not 
admit  of  a  current  of  air  through  it,  let  the  window  or  door  remain  open,  and,  if 
possible,  keep  the  general  temperature  of  it,  if  free  from  draughts  of  wind,  and 
the  horse  be  propenv  clothed,  rather  below  than  above  50^.  We  owe  also  to  the 
same  ingenious  Professor  the  knowledge  that  nauseants  prove  valuable  arterial 
sedatives,  and  the  article  first  extensively  employed  by  him  for  the  purpose  was 
the  aloe ;  and  as  long  as  Idoes  simply  nauseate,  and  refrain  from  actively  purging 
the  bowels,  the)'  do  good.  But  as  they  axe  very  apt  to  promote  active  and  sud- 
den purging,  when  not  expected  so  to  do,  they  cannot  be  altogether  depended 
on ;  for  if  purgation  be  expected  to  do  good  as  a  derivative,  we  are  in  error:  in 
the  horse  it  is  found  that  any  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  sure  to  extend 
its  influence  to  the  contiguous  viscera,  particularly  if  any  of  them  are  in  a  state 
to  favour  the  metastasis; ;.  Veterinary  practitioners  of  the  present  day,  there- 
fore, endeavour  to  keep  the  bowels  soluble  by  other  means,  or  by  the  use  of  aloes 
only  to  a  certain  point. 

A  more  certain  nauseant  has  been  brought  into  use  by  Mr.  Percivall,  the 
veratrum  alinim,  or  white  heUebare^  and  experience  seems  to  extend  its  use :  it 
still  has  opponents,  and  it  still  has  rivals  in  aigitalis,  antimony,  nitre,  ipecacuanha, 
and  camphor;  but  under  such  testimonies  as  now  crowd  on  us  in  its  favour, 
particularly  as  to  its  effects  in  pneumonia,  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  veterinarian,  assuring  him  that  I  have  witnessed  its  efficacy ;  althou^  I 

•  It  i*  not  impoffsible  that  more  oxygen  it  actually  separated  by  the  inspiration  of  cold  air  than  of 
that  of  a  warmer  temperature ;  and  that  alto  as  the  free  current  mui<t  partake  less  of  other  faaeoot 
miztares,  so,  consequently,  the  ozyfenous  base  is  by  this  mean<«  further  increased :  and  as  it  will  of 
eourse  follow  that  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  parsed  off,  so  this  may  likewise  uwterially 
loiscn  the  distress :  but  the  action  of  the  cold  air  on  the  cutaneous  yessels  must  greatly  aggravate  the 
morbid  afflux  to  the  lungs. 

f  When  we  reflect  that  horses  which  have  once  been  affected  with  any  inflammatory  complaiDt  of 
the  bronchial  passages  are,  ever  after,  liable  to  receive  much  irritation  from  the  sudden  access  of  eold, 
and  will  cough  as  long  as  they  remain  in  it ;  it  would  br  matter  of  surpiise  if  it  did  not  also  aggravate 
a  complaint  of  a  similar  kind,  to  which  was  added  a  morbid  sensibility  and  susceptibility  of  the  surfaee 
of  the  body  generally. 

I  Nous  ne  parlons  pas  des  purgatifs ;  ile  ne  peuvent  agir  que  corome  dirivatif*.  et  peut-fctre  en  de> 
terminant  sar  le  canal  alimentaire  one  irritation,  qui  pourrait  blen  4  son  tour  ne  pas  etre  a  I'abri  do 
r^aglr  sar  le  poumon  eoflamme  ;  leur  usage  nous  paralt  devoir  fttre  banni  du  Iraitement  de  la  pneu- 
monie. 
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have,  from  long  experience,  remained  favourable  to  the  remedies  yet  to  be 
noticed*  ;  which,  as  there  will  be  found  many  cases  wherein  the  more  active 
nauseants  cannot  be  persisted  in,  and  as  the  milder  sedative  effects  to  be  gained 
fh>m  digitalis,  antimony,  &c.  have,  in  my  own  practice,  and  that  of  manv  others, 
pro\'ed  successful,  I  still  strongly  recommend  them  according  to  the  rollowing 
formulae  ;  observing  that  I  have  determinedly,  in  bad  cases,  in  the  later  years  of 
my  practice,  successfully  united  them  with  hellebore  and  other  more  active 
nauseants  in  moderate  doses,  being  of  opinion,  with  Dr.  Geo.  Fordyce,  that  the 
union  of  several  medicaments  under  a  unity  of  intention  act  more  advantageously 
often  than  any  single  article. 

No.  1. — Antimonial  powder two  drachms 

Digitalis  (powdered  foxglove)    two  drachms 

Nitrated  potash  {nitre) three  drachms 

Supertartrate  of  potash  {cream  of  tartar) three  drachms 

Mix  wiih  honey  to  make  a  ball,  and  give  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Consistently  with  what  has  been  just 
stated,  in  cases  of  great  urgency^  and  where  the  practitioner  has  been  early 
called  in,  while  the  vital  powers  are  unimpaired,  I  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

No.  2. — To  ball  No.  1,  add  of  Pulv.  verat.  alb.  (white  hellebore)     10  grains 
Pulv.  ipecacuanha 12  grains. 

In  cases  where  cough  is  a  predominating  symptom,  indicating  some  tendency 
to  bronchitis,  and  soreness  of  the  chest,  nasal 'discharge,  &c.,  bespeak  a  general 
catarrhal  tendency,  the  following  formula  is  to  be  preferred,  as  more  inunediately 
calculated  to  relieve  these  symptoms  : — 

No.  3. — Tartarized  antimony two  drachms 

Powdered  foxglove one  drachm  and  a  half 

Nitrated  potash three  drachms 

Simple  oxymel  {see  Mat,  Med.) four  ounces 

Liquor  No.  3,  p.  318 eight  ounces. 

I  have,  in  some  such  cases,  where  the  active  inflammatory  symptoms  were  not 
such  as  utterly  to  forbid  it,  added  tinct.  opii,  half  an  ounce,  with  much  relief  to 
the  cough. 

With  regard  to  food,  no  anxiety  need  be  entertained  for  a  pneumonic  patient, 
at  least  for  the  first  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  during  which  time,  even 

*  As  in  thU  inflammatory  affection  I  am  more  favourable  to  the  aee  of  this  medicine  than  I  am  to  it 
in  many  otherd.  as  not  acting  on  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary  canal  usually,  fo  I  quote  Mr. 
PercirairB  own  account  of  its  effects.  '  He  has  used  it.'  he  obs^rrei,  '  twelve  years,  and  reposes  on 
it  with  considerable  confidence.  It  acts  as  ipecacuanha  does  in  the  human  subject;  it  will  excite 
nausea,  and  if  carried  farther,  produce  efforts  to  vomit :  it  diminishes  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
pulse  with  singular  efficacy  ;  it  abates  all  the  inflammatoiy  symptoms,  and  it  influi*nces,  I  believe,  the 
action  of  the  perspiratory  ves!>els.  Although  it  is  a  lemedv  of  the  most  active  kind,  and  one  whoae 
operation  demands  unremitting  vigilance,  it  Is  one  that  we  have  most  completely  under  our  command. 
I  commonly  cive  it  in  the  do<>e  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm,  and  repeat  it  every  four,  six,  or  eight 
hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Watch  continually  the  symptoms  or  nausea,  as  extreme 
dniness,  hanging  of  the  head  in  or  under  the  manger,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth.  A  pulse  which  will 
be  found  to  have  sunk  to  an  unexpected  degree  in  force  and  frequency,  mav  previously  give  us  warn- 
ing, and  prevent  our  carrying  the  medicine  so  far,  unless  desirous  of  making  a  greater  impression. 
Having  once  affected  the  pulse,  I  recommend  that  the  dose  be  diminiiihed,  given  at  longer  intervale, 
or  suspended  altogether,  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  cum.'— Lecture  38,  Diteate  of  Lungt, — 
To  this  I  would  add.  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  hellebore  it  a  valuable  agent,  but  a  very 
active  one.  and  one  that  may  with  propriety  be  prineipally  retorted  to,  where  the  strength  of  the 
patient  will  bear  it,  the  urgency  of  the  synxptoms  require  it,  the  period  of  the  disease  (its  active  in- 
flammatory sUte)  call  for  it,  or  where  the  administration  of  other  remedies  have  failed :  but  it  is  im- 
peratively necessary  on  the  practitioner,  that  he  carefully  and  freauently  examine  the  pulse  during 
Its  exhibition,  as  often  as  every  hour,  if  possible :  if  he  cannot  do  it  in  person,  he  ought  to  have  an 
assistant  at  hand  to  whom  he  could  entrust  it ;  for  such  extreme  prostration  will  sometimes  steal  over 
the  frame  by  a  continued  use  of  it,  in  pneumonic  cases  especially,  and  that  particularly  where  the 
nausea  has  been  great,  or  accompanied  with  lone-continued  efforts  to  vomit  (which  is  here  a  most  in- 
jurious consequence),  as  to  collapse  the  system  beyond  all  recovery.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  pulee 
is  found  to  lower  by  the  use  of  it  to  an  indistinctness  not  before  present,  desist  immediately,  and,  aa 
the  debility  is  more  or  less  considerable,  combat  It  by  cordials,  as  sound  ale  with  opium,  ammonia,  or 
other  proper  sUmulants,  until  the  pulse  again  rallies,  when  pursue  the  treatment  with  the  milder  seda- 
tives, and  refrain  from  further  stimulants,  unlets  called  on  by  renewed  debility,  or  any  tymptomt  of 
a  gangrenous  tendency. 
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were  be  inclined,  the  less  thn  animal  eats  the  better,  unless  green  meat  can  be 
procured,  which  being  aperient  and  diuretic,  may  be  given  in  moderate  quantities 
only ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this,  bran  mashes  may  be  allowed,  with  a  sniall  quan- 
tity of  hay :  but  no  com  should  on  any  account  be  offered,  nor  should  his  madies 
be  g^ven  hot,  or  hung  round  the  head,  as  in  catarrhal  fever,  bronchitis,  &c.  On 
the  contraiT,  even'  thing  that  heats  the  air  inspired  by  the  lungs  increases  their 
action,  and  the  disease  can  only  be  properly  treated  by  a  strict  observance  of 
whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  inflammatory  diathesis.  In  this  point  of  view, 
though,  as  before  noticed,  we  must  carefully  abstain  from  producing  purging,  we 
should  also  as  studiously  avoid  costiveness,  which  is  best  done  by  Iwck-rwng, 
or  by  aperient  clysters ;  and,  in  case  of  failure  in  these,  a  more  efficient  laxative 
may  be  given  by  the  mouth  (see  Laxatires),  As  an  indication  of  great  import- 
ance, I  again  repeat,  that  the  warmth  of  the  surface  should  be  strictly  attended 
to ;  the  body  and  extremities  should  be  frequently  examined,  and  whenever  any 
part  is  found  to  be  getting  cold,  the  means  before  detailed  should  be  resorted  to, 
to  promote  a  return  of  the  circulation.  During  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
plamt,  linseed  tea,  slightly  warmed,  may  be  given  to  drink  frequently:  and  if 
this  be  refused,  give  chilled  water,  and,  occasionaUy,  horn  down  the  tea;  or, 
if  preferred,  the  K>Uowing  liquor^  particularly  if  there  be  cough  and  much  chest 
soreness : — 

No.  8. — Linseed  and  liquorice  root,  of  each four  ounces 

Mallows two  handsfuL 

Boil  in  six  quarts  of  water  half  an  hour.  It  is,  however,  prudent  to  observe, 
that  as  little  disturbance  and  force  should  be  offered  the  horse  as  possible  in 
this  compliant,  therefore  homing  down  fluids  should  never  be  practised  but 
when  absolutely  necessary.  Bv  steadily  pursuing  this  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  distention  and 
inflamed  state  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  will  subside  into  resolution,  which  will 
be  indicated  bv  the  appearances  detailed  in  the  prognosis ;  and  any  frivouraUe 
remission  havmg  taken  place,  without  applying  to  what  arc  termed  cordials, 
support  the  strength  by  thick  gruel  or  malt  mashes.  Should  more  direct  debi- 
lity notwithstanding  make  rapid  advances,  substitute  the  following  fortlie  other 
medicines : — 

No.  4. — Powder  of  ipecacuanha   two  drachms 

Tincture  of  opium # half  an  ounce. 

Camphor    two  drachms 

Acetated  liquor  of  ammonia  (see  Mai.  Med.),,,  four  ooooes. 

Rub  the  camphor  with  the  tincture  and  powder,  and  then  add  the  acetated  liquor 
of  ammonia,  and  give  with  half  a  pint  of  gruel,  or  liquor  No.  3. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  direct  stimulants  are  admiavible  only  in 
cases  where  the  severity  of  the  infliammator}-  symptoms  has  relaxed,  and  when 
from  the  existing  debility  sanious  discharge  from  the  nose,  &c.  there  is  reason 
to  fear  a  gangrenous  termination,  as  will  now  and  then  occur.  In  aoch  caaea 
some  veterinarians,  as  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Solihull,  have  boldly  and  even  success- 
fully administered  ammonia,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  brandy.     See  VeierimarkoL 

vol.  111. 

But  when,  on'the  contrary,  there  is  more  reason  to  dread  a  fiital  termination  by 
congestion,  and  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  does  not  seem  to  abate,  continue 
to  push  with  vigour  the  arterial  sedatives,  particularly  No  2.  Should  the  first 
blistering  not  prove  cflective,  either  rab  in  more  ung.  Ivtt^e,  or  proceed  to  scald 
the  chest  by  means  of  cloths  dipped  in  water  nearly  boiling  and  held  closely  to 
it.  If  the  breathing  becomes  very  laboured,  place  the  horse*s  head  towards>  (H* 
even  without,  an  open  door  or  window,  but,  as  before  observed,  by  all  means 
avoid  a  current  of  air  through  the  stall  or  box.  In  the  more  early  stages,  care- 
frilly  avoid  all  medicaments  usuallv  considered  as  either  sudorifics  or  expector- 
ants, which  is  but  another  term  K>r  stimulants:  it  is  the  active  inflammatory 
symptoms  which  are  to  be  combated,  and  these  are  best  subdued  by  full  and 
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early  depleting  and  sedative  means.  The  only  stimulants  admissible  in  the  in- 
ilainmatory  state  are  external  ones,  as  counter-.irritant8 ;  these  never  lose  sight  of. 
Be  it  further  remarked,  that  when  a  favourable  termination  seems  to  have  taken 
place,  the  care  should  not  relax :  it  is  a  disease  very  liable  to  recur ;  and  is  very 
apt  to  leave  for  some  time  such  a  state  of  lung  (if  it  do  not  destroy  by  recurring 
pneumonia)  as  any  imprudence  will  fix  into  a  ruinous  chronic  affection,  as  thick 
wind,  broken  wind,  or  even  phthisis.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  in  those  cases 
marked  with  symptoms  of  serous  collections  within  the  chest,  although  the  treat- 
ment is  seldom  fortunate,  yet  that  we  should  always  evacuate  the  fluid  by  an 
operation.     (See  Paracentesis  and  Hydrothorax,) 

PLEURISY. 

PUuridSy  as  a  distinct  disease,  will  not  occupy  much  of  my  attention,  as  the 
treatise  on  pneumonia  embodies  most  that  is  practically  necessary  to  note  in  it. 
In  what  is  there  stated  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  an  unmixed  state  it  is  a  rare  dis- 
ease in  the  horse ;  but  that,  combined  with  pneumonia,  it  is  a  very  frequent  one. 
As  caitses  of  pleuritis  proper,  one  of  its  most  frequent  is  external  violence,  parti- 
cularly of  punctured  wounds,  which  injure  the  costal  pleurae  without  disturbing 
the  integrity  of  the  lungs ;  as  is  not  unfrequent  when  the  injuiy  is  inflicted  by  a 
blunt  instrument  entering  in  a  slanting  direction,  as  a  goad  with  a  cow*s  horn.  In  ^ 
such  a  case,  the  affection  may  continue  confined  to  one  side  only,  but  in  most 
others  it  extends  to  both  sides,  though  not  always  in  an  equal  degree.  It  may  be 
occasioned  also  by  any  of  the  causes  which  produce  pneumonia :  exposure  to 
wind,  rain,  or  snow,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  common  among  these. 

The  symptoms^  like  those  of  pneumonia,  make  a  rapid  attack,  or  they  do  not 
arrive  at  their  intensity  for  three,  four,  or  five  days.  A  disturbance  in  the  respi- 
ration is  usually  first  remarked ;  where,  contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  pneumo- 
nia, the  inspirations  are  quicker  than  the  expirations,  but  both  evidently  give  pain, 
and  the  expired  air  is  usually  hotter  than  natural.  Cough  is  here  more  invari- 
ably present  than  in  simple  pneumonia,  which,  h  priori,  might  not  be  expected ; 
but  it  is  short,  suppressed,  and  painfiil :  sometimes  the  horse  stamps,  as  in  the 
cough  of  catarrh  or  bronchitis.  Mr.  Field's  excellent  account  of  it,  as  it  appears 
in  The  Veterinarian^  vol  ii,  notices  a  trembling  folded  appearance  of  the  in- 
teguments, produced  by  the  cough.  The  nose  is  dilated,  as  in  pneumonia,  to  aid 
the  difficulty  in  respiration ;  but  the  nasal  membranes  are  but  little  tinged.  It 
in  particularly  characterized  by  the  pain  which  pressure  on  the  sides  produces. 
'L  animal  temoigne  une  tr^s  grande  sensibilite  surtout  la  surface  des  cotes,  d*un 
eote  ou  de  Tautre ;  quand  on  percute  cette  partie,  la  percussion  ne  fait  entendre 
qu*un  son  sourd,  si  m^me  on  en  obtient  cette  sensibilite  du  thorax.  Tun  des 
sigoes  pathognomiques  de  la  pleur^sie  denote  bien  une  douleur  dans  une  partie 
quelconque  de  la  pl^vre  costale.'  Hurirel  cTArboval. — The  pulse  is  usually  hard, 
full,  and  but  slightly  accelerated  in  the  first  stage.  From  this  detail  of  symptoms, 
as  well  as  from  what  has  already  appeared  in  tne  account  of  pneumonia,  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  between  pleurisy  and  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  may  be  gained.  •  The  further  progress  of  the  disease  is  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  pneumonia.  If  the  symptoms  quoted  do  not  become  aggravated  by  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  a  favourable  termination  may  be  expected ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pulse  becomes  much  quickened,  small  but  wiiy,  and  indistinct,  and 
great  restlessness  with  irregular  sweating  come  on,  it  will  prove  fatal,  and  the 
post-mortem  examination  wiH  detect  extensive  inflammatory  marks  over  the  costal, 
lateral,  and  diaphragmatic  pleurs,  with  numerous  adhesions  and  coatings  of 
lymph  :  sometimes  a  considerable  effusion  has  taken  place,  as  in  pneumonia. 

The  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  pneumonia  in  any  other  particular, 
than  that  we  may,  with  greater  safety,  here  call  in  the  aids  of  purgatives  and 
diuretics. 

INFLAMED  LUMGS  IN  NEAT  CATTLE. 

Homed  cattle  are  also  subject  to  pneumonia,  but  not  by  any  means  in  an 
equal  degree  with  horses.    Cowleeches  and  graziers  call  the  complaint  riting  of 
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the  lighUj  and  it  ban  also  other  proWncial  names  unneceflsary  to  be  ooticed  here. 
Varioui  coMteM  may  occasioD  it ;  as  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  over  driTing 
from  fiiirs,  &c.,  in  which  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  they  undergo,  acting 
on  their  plethoric  state,  distend  the  pulmonan*  tissuc^s :  I  have  also  seen  it  in 
calves.  The  tymptomatt)ltif^  is  the  same  as  in  the  pneumonia  of  horses:  I  know 
of  no  difference,  but  that  there  is  a  discharge  bv  the  mouth,  which,  fit>m  peca- 
liarity  of  structure,  admits  both  the  air  to  pass  by  it  and  serous  evacuation  like- 
wise. It  must  also  be  obsened,  that  the  low  type  is  apt  to  prevail  in  all  their 
diseases ;  and  that,  from  the  increased  volume  of  their  aortic  system,  their  in- 
flammations hurry  to  their  termination,  be  it  bad  or  good,  sooner  than  those  of 
the  horse.  Hence  it  is  more  conmiou  for  pneumonia  to  end  in  gangrene  in  cattle 
than  in  horses.  The  treatment  also  differs  in  no  other  respect  but  in  that  the  de- 
pleting system  munt  be  prompt,  and  can  with  pn>priety  only  be  pushed  in  the 
first  stages.  It  may  also  be  renuu-ked,  that  structural  peculiarity  in  the  aliment- 
ary track  makes  it  proper  to  give  all  their  medicines  in  a  liquid  form. 

ITirULMED    LUXGS    VS    SHEEP. 

Few  of  the  writers  on  homed  cattle  notice  peripneumony  as  a  disease  affecting 
sheep ;  but  I  have  seen  it  well  marked,  and  in  them  also  its  origin  could  be 
cleanv  traced  to  exposure  to  inclement  weather.  In  mv  notes  of  practice,  I  find 
that  Xhe  disease  was  rather  prevalent  among  the  few  sbvep  that  were  kept  near 
London  in  February'  1»08.  Among  other  cases  that  fell  under  my  notice,  were 
some  in  the  flock  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  Mount  Nod,  near  Streatham.  From  the 
8hepherd*s  account  I  gained,  that  all  the  sick  were  attacked  nearly  together,  im- 
mediately succeeding  a  ver}*  stormy  cold  night ;  five  of  whom  were  dead  when  I 
arrived,  and  five  others,  all  ewes  and  within  a  month  of  their  yeaning,  remaiiied 
yet  alive,  but  extremely  ilL  The  s\'mptom8  in  all  varied  ven-  little.  The  first 
appearance  was  loss  of  appetite,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  fixed  stare,  the 
head  was  elevated  in  the  air,  tlie  mouth  opened,  the  flanks  heaved  violently,  the 
conjunctive  and  pituitary  membranes  were  much  injected,  and  a  fluid  Hif^llf<^ 
from  the  nostrils,  serous  m  some  and  purulent  in  others.  They  were  occaaiooany 
seized  with  epileptic  fits,  would  fidl  backward,  and  when  recovering  from  it  the 
teeth  would  be  heard  to  grate  together.  The  examination  of  the  five  dead  ones 
exhibited  the  parench}inatous  substance  of  the  lungs  highly  inflamed  in  afl  of 
them  ;  in  some,  the  whole  of  the  lobes,  in  others  those  of  one  side  only,  were 
affected ;  but  wherever  the  inflammation  reached,  that  part  was  condensed  almoat 
into  a  solid  mass  by  the  congestion  ;  some  of  the  air  cells  also  contained  pot : 
the  costal  and  mediastinal  pleurae  were  little  affected.  In  two,  the  liver  was  also 
slightly  inflamed,  but  which  was  not  a  primary'  but  a  secondary  effect,  brought 
on  by  the  participation  of  neighbourhood.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  eadi 
of  them  contained  two  foetuses.  The  five  that  were  living  I  immediately  bled 
and  blistered ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  procured,  a  drink  was  given  to  each» 
composed  of  nitre  and  tartaris<Kl  antimonv,  which  treatment  appeared  to  arrest 
the  disease,  as  the  whole  recovered ;  and  all,  except  one,  went  their  friU  time, 
which  one  yeaned  while  I  was  standing  by  :  and  in  despite  of  her  illnesc,  which 
was  excessive,  yet  made  feeble  efforts  to  suckle  and  cherish  her  young  one,  and 
appeared  rather  amended  by  the  event :  both  mother  and  young  hfed.  The 
treatment  of  the  peripneumonv  of  sheep  in  nowise  differs  from  that  of  neat  cattle: 
bleed  from  the  amount  of  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  shear  the  sides  and  bEster,  and 
give  one-third  of  either  of  the  recipes  directed  for  kine :  house  the  sick,  but  not 
too  warmly ;  and  if  the  cud  be  lost,  drench  with  gruel. 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS,  ENDING  IN 
TUBERCLES  AND  PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  is  not  a  very  uncommon  disease  in  the  horse,  deriving  its 
origin  from  a  tubcrculated  state  of  Ihe  lungs,  left  as  a  sequel  of  pneumonia,  Ike: 
DOW  and  then,  it  is  probably  a  primary  or  purely  constitutional  affectioo.    It 
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first  attracts  notice  by  a  short  dry  cough  and  an  unthrifliness  of  coat ;  the 
strength  flags  under  exercise  ;  the  pulse,  at  first  but  little  altered,  as  the  disease 
advances  becomes  quickened,  somewhat  smaller,  and  very  singularly  hurried  on 
exertion.  The  appetite  is  now  afiected,  and  pus  mixed  with  mucus  is  passed 
from  the  nostrils,  which  in  the  latter  stages  is  mixed  with  clots  or  coagula;,  which 
escape  both  by  the  mouth  and  nose  in  the  act  of  coughing.  In  the  still  more 
advanced  stages  the  discharge  increases  and  is  very  foetid,  the  hair  falls  off,  the 
body  wastes,  and  the  complaint  either  degenerates  into  absolute  glanders  or 
farcy ;  or  the  animal  sinks  under  the  hectic  irritation,  or  is  suffocated  by  the 
accumulated  pus.  If  a  horse  be  destroyed  in  the  early  stages,  the  tubercles 
appear  like  small  hardened  masses,  dispersed  throughout  the  parenchymatous 
substances  of  one  or  both  lungs,  varying  in  colour  and  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  the  largest  hazel  nut.  In  a  later  stage,  these  soften  internally,  and  pus 
is  secreted  within,  which,  eroding  and  absorbing  the  walls,  escapes,  and  more 
extensive  ulceration  follows. 

As  the  disease  is  invariably  fatal,  it  is  useless  to  prescribe  an  uncertain  treat' 
tnent  for  it. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

Idiopathic  carditis,  as  an  uncombined  disease,  is  very  rare  in  the  horse  :  but 
combined  with  pneumonia  and  pleuritis,  particularly  with  the  latter,  it  is  not 
so  rare ;  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  mediastinal  pleura  can  be  af- 
fected without  the  pericardium  participating,  and  then  transition  to  the  heart  is 
almost  a  natural  consequence,     llurtrel  d'Arboval  says  it  more  frequently  exists 
with  pericarditis,  but  that  as  a  primitive  affection  it  is  not  yet  recognized  ('  iiest 
pat  eiwore  eoftstat/e)  among  veterinary  nosologists :  it  does  not  enter  into  the 
nosology  of  M.  Huzard.     llurtrel  d'Arboval  notices  a  case  that  occurred  in  an 
ass,  in  the  veterinary  college  of  Lyons,  in  which  there  was  carditis,  but  accom- 
panied with  pleuritis,  and  which  was  particularly  marked  by  vertigo.     I  have 
myself  seen  two  cases,  but  which  were  neither  of  them  uncombined  with  peri- 
carditis and  pleuritis,  and  both  tenninated  by  hydrops  pericardii,  or  serous  ef- 
fusion into  the  pericardiac  bag.     Mr.  Percivall  has  also  met  with  cases  of  car- 
ditis, but  all  of  them  combined  ;  and  he  notices  that  he  found  the  pericardium 
coated  with  lymph,  and  in  one  instance  thickened  into  a  semi-cartilaginous  sub- 
stance.    The  symptoms  in  the  cases  which  fell  under  my  own  notice  differed  so 
little  from  those  present  in  pneumonia,  that  I  considered  them  as  such,  and  treated 
them  accordingly.     There  was,  however,  I  well  remember,  a  peculiarity  in  the 
pulse  in  both  cases.     It  was  marked  by  oppression,  as  in  pneumonia ;  but  super- 
added to  that,  a  peculiar  wiry  yet  fluttering  feel  was  observable,  totally  distinct 
from  any  other  I  had  ever  felt.     The  countenance  and  manner  were  also  marked 
by  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  alarm  ;  but  acute  pain  did  not  appear  present: 
both  cases  ternnnated  fatallv.     The  treatment  of  carditis,  thus  combined,  would 
in  no  respect  differ  from  tliat  of  pneumonia ;  but  were  we  assured  of  its  true 
idiopathic  character,  we  should  blister  and  rowel  the  under  surfaces  of  the  chest 
principally ;  and  we  might  push  the  nauseants  to  their  full  extent,  purge  the 
bowels,  and,  as  a  revulsive  drain,  bleed  from  all  the  toes,  as  well  as  from  the 
jugulars. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Gastritis  is  also  a  rare  disease,  though  the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  certairdy  some' 
times  primarily  attacked  with  inflammation*;  but  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  are 

•  Tlie  above  sentence  in  itxlim  {«  the  «anie  with  that  in  which  this  nubject  appeared  in  the  two  lai»t 
editions*  of  this  work;  yet  M.  Hurtreld'Arbovalis  led  by  some  error  into  the  following  mi«titateinent : — 
*On  aet^jiMqu'^  pr^tt-iidre  que  la  gawtrite  ne  ce  pr^sentait  Jamais  seule,  telle  e»t  du  moin«  roptnion 
de  nelabere  Blaine :  mai*  c'est  une  erreur,  que  cet  auteur  n'aurait  sOrement  pus  commi^e  s'il  avail 
ouvert  beaiicoap  de  cadavrew,  car  on  trouve  sonvent,  aux  autopsies  cadav(;riques,  non  seulemeni 
I'estomac  s«ul  enflamm^.  mais  encore  la  membrane  muqiieuse  de  ce  vlsc^re,  iod^pendamment  de  tout« 
autre  de  ses  tuniques.  Cela  n'emp^che  pas  que,  dans  d'autres  circonstances,  la  maladie  ne  soit  fort 
soovent  rorapliqu^e  de  IMnflammation  derintestlii,  du  m4flent4re  dtrepiploon,  etqufU|aefoisd'autrct 
viM^res  abdominaux.' 
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fery  difficult  to  detect,  the  lyniptomatic  appearances  being  so  nearly  allied  to 
enteritis,  with  which  it  is  usually  combined,  and  to  which  it  is  rather  a  sequel 
than  a  precursor.  By  f^aUritU  proper  we  should  understand  an  idiopathic  inflam- 
matory attack  on  the  mucous  surracc  of  the  stomach,  wholly  exclusive  of  inflam- 
mations produced  by  poisons  or  acrid  substances  admitted  within  it,  or  of  that 
coQse<}uent  on  mechanical  distention,  called  stomach  staggers :  the  former  reraaina 
to  be  treated  of,  the  latter  has  already  occupied  my  attention.  The  symptoms 
of  idiopathic  g^astritis,  as  far  as  they  are  noted,  are  extreme  distress  andrestleas- 
nesi^  a  loathing  of  food,  and  if  any  thing  be  given  by  the  mouth  it  creates  in- 
creased pain  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  The  animal  breaks  out  into  cold  sweats, 
lies  down  and  quickly  rises  again,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels;  becomes 
early  and  greatly  prostrated  in  strength,  and  has  a  pulse  usually  quick  and  much 
oppressed.  If  the  disease  can  be  clearly  detected,  treat  it  in  every  respect  as 
directed  under  EnieritU^  except  as  regards  internal  remedies :  of  such  it  is  evi- 
dent that  those  only  of  the  most  sedative  kind  ought  to  be  tried ;  as  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Dissolve  two  drachms  of  superacctate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead)  in  eight  ounces 
of  water,  to  which  add  four  ounces  of  ver}*  pure  olive  oil,  and  give  every 
three  hours. 

Li  a  well  marked  case,  pouring  iced  water  into  the  stomach  might  not  be  an 
improper  experiment. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

Enteritis^  or  the  red  colic  of  farriers,  is  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  either 
the  peritoneal  or  muscular  portion  of  the  intestines;  or  it  has  its  seat  in  both 
these  portions,  which  is,  I  believe,  by  far  the  most  frequent  occurrence*.  Ob- 
servations on  a  great  number  of  cases  will  also  shew  that  the  villous  coat  is  not 
unfrequently  a  participator  in  the  aifection :  in  fact,  the  abdominal  inflammadoos 
in  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  thoracic,  seldom  exhibit  exact  Unes  of  demarcatioo ; 
but  are  very  liable  to  stray  by  continuity,  and  even  by  contiguity ;  hence  we  have 
some  characteritHc  symptoms  or  signs;  many  more  which  are  mUed  and  mdefe" 
mte;  and  some  altogether  anomalous  in  all  acute  visceral  aflections.  There  are, 
however,  sufficient  grounds  for  a  general  division  of  the  inflammations  of  the 
bowels  into  enteritis^  or  that  which  principally  affects  their  external  caats^  and  b 
generaUy  accompanied  by  costiveness;  and  that  which  primarily  attacks  their 
villous  surface,  and  is  productive  of  diarrh<ea  or  dysentery.  Between  these 
states  there  is  a  sufficient  mark;  but  between  inflammatory  and  spasmodic 
colic  the  distinctive  lines  are  familiar  only  to  the  experienced  observer.  When 
the  gripes,  gullion,  or  fret,  as  spasmodic  colic  is  called  among  farriers,  attacks  a 
horse,  it  is  usual  and  useful  to  give  him  powerful  stimulants,  active  motion,  and 
strong  friction,  all  which  would  be  baneful  in  the  extreme  in  red  colic.  A  care- 
ful distinction  should  therefore  be  made  between  the  two  diseases,  which  may 
be  readily  done  by  attending  to  the  characteristic  marks  of  each,  as  particulariy 
detailed  m  spasmodic  colic.  Its  progress  is  rapid  in  the  extreme,  and  its  fiOality 
very  great. 

The  Causes  are  various :  the  application  of  cold  is  certainly  among  the  num- 
ber, and   I   have  distinctly  traced  it  to  that  source  in  several  instancesf,  as 

•  Profpvtor  Pe«l  ob«erTrf ,  on  enteritis,  *  that  it  Is  an  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
intestine*/  p.  184.  Mr.  PerciTall.  on  the  contrary,  avers  '  that  the  muscular  and  cellular  •trneCar* 
ioterTening  between  tlie  peritoneal  and  macouf  coatu,  Is  primarily  and  principally  affected  *  Mr.  P. 
further  sUtes.  that  tlie  post-mortem  examination  of  these  ca«ses  will  «hew  the  peritoneum  little  blood- 
shot ;  but  It  is  the  muscular  portion  which  is  gorged  with  red  bloml.  sbininn  throuf  h  the  othor  whieh 
aroduees  the  external  tinije.'  A«  far  as  mjr  own  obnervations  on  the  subject  extend  I  hate  remarked 
that  both  these  portions  have  participated  in  the  inflammation,  hut  principally  the  peritoneal  ■  and  ths 
complete  similarity  between  enteritis  and  the  acknowledged  cases  of  peritonitis  f  ive*  much  welrht  to 
this  Tiew  of  It.  Hurtrel  d'Aiboval  giret.  as  the  French  r\tw  of  this  disease,  a  division  into  enleritla 
■cute,  chrook,  dlarihopic,  and  dysenteric. 

f  la  pneamonla  either  traoaltlon  of  temperature  appears  capable  of  producing  thodlsoaae*  bat  in 
oolorlllf,  I  bclkTO,  ItteMom  oeeart  bat  on  tbt  suddoo  tnuieitlonfrom  beat  to  coJdl  Mr.  PtrdTaJl  mb* 
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washing  when  hot,  or  plunging  into  a  river;  the  drinking  of  cold  water  has 
likewise  produced  it,  though  more  frequently  this  occasions  spasmodic  gripes. 
A  long  retention  of  impacted  faeces,  fh}m  improper  feeding  with  dry  fo^  and 
little  water;  worms  likewise  may,  now  and  then,  bring  it  on,  as  also  hernia  or 
intussusception,  occasioned  by  one  part  of  a  gut  becoming  invaginated  within 
another;  or  it  may  be  produced  by  metastasis,  or  the  translation  of  the  inflam- 
matory state  of  another  part,  as  of  the  feet  and  of  the  neighbouring  viscera. 
Spasmodic  colic  neglected  or  improperly  treated  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause,  and 
calcareous  concretions  have  occasioned  it. 

The  Symptoms, — It  is  known  sometimes  to  commence  by  a  shivering  fit,  to 
which  succeeds  heat  of  skin,  restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  the  mouth  being  par- 
ticularly hot  and  dry,  and  the  inner  membranes  of  the  eyelids  and  the  linmgs  of 
the  nostrils  rather  redder  than  natural.  As  the  inflammation  advances  the  pain 
increases,  so  as  to  force  the  horse  to  lie  down  and  get  up  again  frequently;  but, 
unless  the  pain  be  very  acute,  he  seldom  rolls  on  his  back  as  in  the  gripes;  but, 
as  he  will  occasionally  do  so  in  particular  cases,  this  should  not  be  considered  as 
an  infidlible  criterion  between  this  and  gripes.  He  will  kick  at  his  bellv,  stamp 
with  his  feet,  scrape  his  litter  or  stall  with  his  hoofs,  and  look  wistfully  round 
towards  his  sides.  The  pulse  in  most  cases  is  frequent,  as  90  or  100,  and  usually 
small  and  rather  wiry*.  The  breathing  is  accelerated,  but  is  not  usually  labo- 
rious :  the  belly  is  painful  to  the  touch,  which  does  not  occur  in  colic :  it  is  also 
hot  to  the  feel,  and  the  pain,  instead  of  remitting  as  in  colic,  is  constant ;  and  the 
extremities  are  cold,  while  the  surface  of  the  body  is  often  hot.  The  bowels  are 
usually  constipated,  and  if  any  dung  be  evacuated,  it  is  in  small,  hard,  and  dry 
masses,  and  is  most  likely  that  which  had  been  accumulated  prior  to  the  attack. 
The  anus,  if  examined,  will  be  found  very  hot,  and  sometimes  even  internally 
inflamed;  it  also,  in  many  cases,  quivers  with  the  intensity  of  the  general  affec- 
tion. Frequently  there  is  some  tympanitis  or  distention  of  the  belly,  which 
much  aggravates  the  general  tenderness  evinced  on  examination.     The  urine  is 

C fully  evacuated  in  small  quantities,  and  very  highly  coloured ;  sometimes  it 
much  mucus  suspended  in  it.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease  these  symp- 
toms increase  in  intensity :  the  distress  of  the  horse  is  expressed  by  his  groans, 
his  violent  efforts  to  change  his  position,  as  if  to  fly  from  his  malady,  while  per- 
spiration, partial  or  general,  breaks  out,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  a  chilly  state, 
with  muscular  twitchings;  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  hurried,  intermit- 
tent, and  at  last  nearly  imperceptible:  and  the  respiration  is  as  hurried  and  irre- 
gular as  the  pulse,  and  occasionally  interrupted  by  a  convulsive  sigh.  The  vital 
powers  are  now  fast  ebbing,  and  the  animal  sinks  after  a  few  feeble  struggles,  or 
ne  parts  with  life  with  more  violent  convulsive  movements. 

Post-mortem  examination  of  these  cases  presents  inflammatory  marks,  some- 
times confined,  sometimes  general.  In  some  cases  the  large  and  in  others  the 
small  intestines  are  the  principal  victims ;  the  external  surface  of  the  affected 
parts  is  always  heightened  in  colour;  sometimes  the  redness  is  intense,  at  others 
It  assumes  a  purple  hue,  as  the  approach  to  gangrene  is  nearer  or  fkrther  off; 
and  occasionally  is  black  and  nearly  dissolved,  when  fully  established :  in  some 
cases  an  internal  haemorrhage  from  the  inflamed  vessels  has  tilled  the  tube,  parti- 
cularly of  the  smaller  intestines,  with  blood. 

The  Prognosis. — If  the  costiveness  be  early  removed ;  if  the  pulse  become 
softer,  more  full,  and  less  frequent ;  if  the  pain  remit,  and  the  heat  of  the  body 

•Men  cold  «s  not  «  frequent  «Kent.  and  rem»rkf,  that  were  he  to  turn  out  a  hundred  horvesi,  he  should 
not  anUclpate  one  attack  of  enteritis.  1  aUo  thould  fear  pneumonia  more  ;  but  if  ninety  out  of  the  hun- 
dred  were  aged  horsea,  Roinr  of  them  light-carca^^ed.  and  such  as  are  termed  washy,  which  are  often 
horses  of  much  irritability,  the  b«lance  would  rather  be  turned  toward**  the  liability  to  enteritis.  '  Lm 
causA  la  plus  friquente  de  I'rnt^ritie  sur-aiguee^  I'eau  froide  etcrue,  surtoiit  relle  nnuTellemeutthrfe 
du  puits  qu'on  laisf«e  prendie  &  diHcretion  et  tout  d'un  trait  aux  chevaux  qui  out  chaud,  dont  la  sneur 
a  ^t^  exoHie  par  une  course  rapid  et  T^h^mente  ou  pardes  rudes  tiavKux.' 

•  A  Tery  rapid  and  contracted  pulse  is.  however,  not  by  any  means  constantly  present  in  the  flrsft 
stage :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  in  tlien  often  haid  and  full,  and  not  increased  t»eyood  55  or  60.  Indeed, 
itsfar  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  eomraenees  in  this  way  in  most  case) :  it  it  the  rarity  of  our  seeing 
oar  patients  until  the  full  force  of  the  disease  Is  present,  that  Axes  our  opiDion  ^f  a  very  frequent  ami 
c«otracUd  ttate  of  tha  artery  a«  a  pathof  nomonie  tyoiptom. 
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and  extremities  appear  equal,  it  will  terminate  favourably.  But  if  the  costiveness 
remain  obstinate,  or,  otherwise,  a  voiding  a  black  foetid  matter  appear ;  if  the 
pulse  become  more  quick,  and  waver  also ;  and  if  the  extremities  continue  inva- 
riably  cold,  the  danger  is  great.  And  when  added  to  these,  if  there  be  a  peculiar 
earthy  cadaverous  smell  from  the  mouth,  with  cold  sweats,  delirium,  and  extreme 
debility,  and  particularly  if  the  belly  become  more  and  more  tense,  the  termina- 
tion will  be,  almost  to  a  certainty,  unfavourable ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pain  ceases 
in  such  a  case,  gangrene  may  be  known  to  have  commenced. 

The  Treatment  in  enteritis  should  be  singularly  prompt  and  active,  as  an  in- 
stance of  recovery  seldom  occurs  where  the  remedial  means  have  been  delayed 
beyond  the  second  day :  indeed  it  often  destroys  in  twenty-four  hours.  Bleemng 
is  the  first  indication,  and  if  the  subject  be  young,  large,  and  plethoric,  six  or 
seven  quarts  may  be  safely  taken  away ;  and  should  the  symptoms  continue  un- 
abated, the  same  may  be  repeated  in  four  hours,  to  the  amount  of  four  or  fiye 
quarts  more ;  nor  should  even  a  third  lesser  bleeding  be  omitted  at  the  same  dis- 
tance of  time,  if  the  inflammator}'  appearances  have  not  become  mitigated.  The 
bleeding  may  be  known  to  have  a  salutary  effect  by  the  pulse  becoming  softer  and 
fuller,  particularly  if  it  shew  a  dis|)08ition  to  rise  as  the  blood  flows.  Here  also 
it  is  proper  that  the  blood  be  abstracted  quickly  and  from  a  large  orifice.  As 
soon  as  the  first  bleediug  is  over,  proceed  to  back-rake,  to  remove  any  hardened 
dung  that  may  obstruct  the  passage,  and  which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  in- 
&llibly  aggravate  the  complaint,  and  which  indeed  in  many  instances  is  the  cause 
of  it :  the  distressing  strangurv*  that  sometimes  accompanies  the  red  colic  is  also 
frequently  as  much  produced  by  the  pressure  of  hardened  excrement  as  by  a  renal 

aicipation  in  the  inflammatory  affection.  It  is  not  the  dropping  away  a  few 
\  of  hardened  dung,  nor  the  passage  of  some  thin  glair}*  matter,  whicn  shews 
that  no  obstruction  exists :  on  the  contrary,  when  these  are  present,  a  most  ob- 
stinate costiveness  may  yet  remain  farther  up  in  the  passage ;  and  a  flow  of  thin 
fa&ces  may  escape  by  a  groove  formed  by  the  side  of  an  obstructing  portion  of 
dung,  as  has  happened  if  a  ver}'  large  fa*cal  accumulation  has  taken  place  within 
one  of  the  pouches  of  the  colon.  Unless  there  be  evidently  a  free  passage 
throughout  the  whole  canal,  it  is  always  proper  to  back -rake  ;  for  it  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  costiveness  in  true  enteritis  is  always  present,  and  when  not  its 
cause,  is  always  its  most  aggravating  symptom ;  and  until  it  be  removed  a  reso- 
lution of  the  inflammation  cannot  take  place.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  as  the  state  of  the  bowels  is  such  as  not  to  render  it  prudent  to  allow 
of  strong  purgatives  being  given  by  the  mouth,  so  the  greater  activity  is  required 
to  empty  them  mechanically,  and  by  the  assistance  o^  laxative  clysters,  (See  Mat 
Med.)  which  should  be  thrown  up  very  frequently,  until  it  is  certain  that  every 
obstruction  is  removed.  Injections  of  thin  gruel  or  of  warm  water  may  be  after- 
fnutis  occasionally  given  as  a  topical  application.  The  quantities  composing  the 
clysters  should  be  very  considerable  also,  so  as  to  penetrate  beyond  the  rectum, 
and  to  enter,  if  possible,  the  colon  and  caecum,  which  intention  can  be  best  ful- 
filled by  Read's  patent  injection  syringe^  which  no  veterinarian  should  be  without. 
(See  Clysters,)     Tobacco  clysters  have  proved  bencflcial. 

The  next  indication  is  to  raise  a  brisk  external  inflammation  over  the  belly,  to 
lessen  thereby  the  internal  affection  ;  and  in  this  case  even  the  cantharides  are 
hardly  quick  enough  in  their  action :  but  a  more  speedy  determination  to  the  skin 
may  be  made,  by  first  fomenting  the  belly  with  hot  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  by  applying  a  large  mustard  poultice  farther  licjuefied  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, or  with  the  liquid  blister  (See  Mat.  Med.)^  which  may  be  spread  on 
coarse  linen,  or  a  horse  cloth ;  or,  what  is  greatly  preferable,  the  fleshy  side  of  a 
newly-stripped  sheep-skin  may  be  covered  with  it,  and  then  applied  close  to  the 
belly  by  means  of  flannel  rollers,  which  will  retain  it  in  its  situation.  When  this 
has  remained  on  for  three  or  four  hours,  if  an  erident  abatement  of  symptoms  has 
not  taken  place,  then  proceed  to  blister  in  the  usual  way*.     If  a  situation 


•  In  human  enteritis  ft  very  marked  advantage  hai  been  received  from  the  use  of  very  larce  bread 
and  milk  poultiees.  applied  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  belly.  The  cessation  of  the  inflammation 
fallowed  so  rapidly  after  the  use  of  this  mode  of  applying  external  warmth,  that  It  might  be  worthy 
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to  occur,  where  nothing  besides  of  a  blistering  nature  was  at  hand,  the  belly 
might  be  actually  scalded  with  boiling  water,  or  a  hot  shovel  might  be  drawn  over 
it ;  or  any  other  means  may  be  made  use  of  to  stimulate  the  abdominal  surface 
that  are  in  the  reach  of  the  person  employed  on  the  occasion.  It  next  becomes 
a  consideration  as  to  what  remedies  may  be  properly  given  by  the  mouth,  which 
must  greatly  depend  on  the  costive  state  of  the  bowels*,  which  should  be  a  very 
principal  subject  of  solicitude ;  and  I  should  by  all  means  recommend  that  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  be  made  to  remove  it ;  first,  by  injections,  which  having 
failed,  I  then  without  hesitation  advise  the  practitioner  to  give  a  drink  of  a  mild 
laxative  nature,  as  castor  and  linseed  oils,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  each,  with  gruel, 
broth,  &c.  or  otherwise  one  of  six  or  eight  ounces  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
(Epsom  salts),  dissolved  in  two  pints  of  water ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  hours,  if 
this  had  failed  to  operate,  proceed  to  give  a  second,  with  five  or  six  ounces  of  a 
watery  solution  of  aloes,  which  repeat,  or  substitute  even  more  active  agents,  and 
that  particularly  in  such  cases  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  resulted  from  consti- 
pation primarily ;  for  these,  it  will  be  found,  will  always  bear  active  purgation 
without  irritation.  The  bowels  once  opened,  give  only  such  mild  matters  as  an 
inflamed  surface  might  be  supposed  to  be  uninjured  by,  as  hay  or  linseed  tea, 
gruel,  &c.  &c.  The  temperature  of  the  stable  should  be  moderate ;  the  same 
care  should  be  bestowed  on  equalising  the  circulation  as  prescribed  under  pneu- 
monia, by  rubbing  the  extremities,  proper  clothing,  and  a  loose  well-littered  box; 
and  as  it  leaves,  like  pneumonia,  a  liability  to  recurrence,  let  the  animal  be  worked 
or  exposed  with  mucn  caution. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  MUCOUS  SURFACE  OF  THE 

INTESTINES. 

As  the  former  affection  consists  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammatory  attack  on  the 
peritoneal  covering  or  coat  of  the  intestines,  this  latter  is  usually  an  affection  of 
their  villous  surface,  having  for  its  cause  irritations  applied  in  various  ways,  as  by 
translations  of  obstructed  perspiration,  metastasis  of  other  inflammations,  the 
continued  use  of  certain  aliments,  but  more  particularly  the  administration  of  im- 
proper purging  medicines,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality ;  by  which  such  irrita- 
tion is  brought  on  as  ends  hi  inflammation.  It  is  commonly  accompanied  with 
purging,  whereas  the  former  has  almost  always  costiveness  connected  with  it ; 
neither  is  the  pain  so  acute  in  the  latter,  consequently  the  horse  seldom  ex- 
presses his  uneasiness  by  much  rolling  or  stamping ;  the  pulse  is  also  quick  and 
small,  but  is  seldom  very  hard,  even  from  the  beginning.  If  the  symptoms  of 
inflammation  be  very  active,  that  is,  if  the  pain  approaches  distress ;  if  the  ex- 
tremities feel  cold,  and  the  pulse  betokens  much  vascular  action,  three  quarts  of 
blood  may  be  drawn ;  but  unless  these  appearances  exist  in  force,  it  will  be  more 
prudent  to  omit  it.  Stimulants  should,  however,  be  applied  to  the  bowels,  as  in 
red  colic  ;  the  stable  and  the  clothing  also  should  be  warm,  and  means  should  be 

Ibf  TeterinariHii's  trial.  On  the  contrary,  «  Dr.  McCarthy  relates,  that,  in  tropical  climate*,  human 
enteritis  is  successfully  treated  by  cold  water  exteinally  and  internally  applied.  Neither  will  the  ob- 
■errant  patholofrist  find  any  difflrulty  in  reconciling  both  these  treatments  to  fact  or  to  theory. 

•  Tlie  iiractitioner  should  be  informed,  that  there  exists  much  contrariety  of  opinion  on  the  tubjeet 
of  purgatives  in  enteriti!>.  Mr.  PerciTall  adrocates  them,  and  Instances  the  human  practice  of  giving 
calomel  and  colocynth.  Mr.  Vouatt,  I  believe,  considers  that  an  active  purgative  would  be  poison- 
ous ;  while  llurtrel  d'Arboval,  whose  writings  are  a  summary  of  the  l>est  opinions  and  best  practice 
of  the  Fiench  veterinary  schools,  barely  notices  constipation  as  a  symptom,  and  wholly  omits  any 
necessity  of  removing  it;  the  treatment  prescribed  by  him  being  principally  confined,  as  regards 
internal  remedies,  to  mucilaginous  drenches,  mixed  with  honey  and  olive  oil,  with  a  small  quantity 
only  (*tr^8  peu')  of  nitrate  of  potash  (nitre).  I  can,  from  my  own  experience,  only  observe,  that 
while  I  have  some  dread  of  the  effect  of  an  active  purgative  on  an  inflamed  bowel,  I  have  much  . 
more  of  the  effects  of  constipation.  This  I  have  always  found  fatal ;  but  I  have  administered  all  the 
milder,  and  even  the  more  active  purgatives,  save  and  except  the  eroton  (but  which  I  would  give 
sooner  than  risk  the  patient's  dying  of  the  obstruction),  without  increasing  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms,  and  sometimes  with  the  happiest  results.  The  castor  oil,  I  am  aware  lies,  and  very 
deservedly  lies,  under  censure  as  a  dangerous  purgative;  but  1  think  I  have  found  it  very  useful  in 
enteritis,  where  it  may  be  supposed  even  the  mucous  surface  of  the  canal  to  be  In  such  a  state  as 
not  to  be  affected  by  agencies  ia  the  ordinary  way;  and  desperate  diseAset  muii  have  desperate 
remedies. 
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taken  to  keep  up  tlie  circulation  in  the  extremities  by  hand-rubbing  and  bandag- 
ing.    The  following  drink  niay  be  given  every  four  or  six  hours : — 

Prepared  chalk two  ounces 

Powdered  gum  arabic half  an  ounce 

Powdered  catechu   two  drachms. 

Mix,  in  half  a  pint  of  thin  Htarch,  arrow  root,  rice  liquor,  or  tripe  liquor;  and,  in 
case  the  purging  be  considerable,  not  only  give  this  by  the  mouth,  but  also  mix 
the  same  with  four  or  five  quarts  of  rice  or  tripe  li()uor,  or  thin  starch,  and  give  as 
a  clyster.  If  the  diarrhoea  should  be  excessive  from  the  first,  or  should  prove 
obstinate  afterwards,  add  to  the  drench,  powdered  opium  and  powdered  alum, 
half  a  drachm  of  each. 

Inflamed  Bowsls  im  Neat  Cattle. 

Doth  the  varieties  of  this  disease,  already  described  as  common  to  horses,  are 
also  not  unfrequent  among  kine.  The  enteritis,  or  red  colic  of  homed  cattle,  pre- 
sents s}'mptoms  which  do  not  materially  differ  from  those ;  neither  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars  is  any  variation  in  the  })roper  treatment  necessary :  bleeding,  open- 
ing the  bowels  internally,  and  stimulating  them  externally,  being  here  also  the 
pnncipal  means  of  cure. 

The  inflamed  pur^inf^  state  is  likewise  not  unfrequent  among  them,  and  de- 
rives its  origin  less  from  any  external  irritant  than  from  a  diseased  state  of  the 
natural  purge  of  the  body,  the  bile  ;  and  to  which  form  of  the  disease,  from  the 
irreater  complexity  of  their  biliar)'  structure,  they  are  found  peculiarly  liable. 
The  curative  plan  must  be  the  same  as  detailed  for  the  removal  of  the  same  com- 
plaint in  horses,  except  when  it  is  dependent  on  a  mixed  inflammation,  partly 
phlegmonous  and  itartly  WUous,  as  is  the  case  frequently  when  the  liver  is  con- 
cerned, and  which  may  be  known  by  the  accompanying  symptoms,  betokening 
irritative  fever ;  then  the  treatment  must  be  more  analogous  to  what  is  prescribed 
below  for  hepatitis. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

TmuB  Hepatitis  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence  in  veterinary  practice,  for  the  li?cr 
of  the  horse  is  but  seldom  primarily  affected  with  inflammation ;  though,  when 
other  great  abdominal  inflammations  take  place,  then  this  often  participates;  and 
BOW  and  then  also  it  becomes  the  immediate  object  of  attack ;  in  which  cases  the 


usually 

organises  the  liver  into  a  grumous  mass.  It  is  mostly  occasioned  by  some  undne 
exertion :  a  few  years  ago  several  cases  fell  under  my  notice  at  the  close  of  a  rerj 
hot  summer,  in  most  of  which  extensive  anasarca  appeared.  The  cure  should 
be  attempted  b^'  the  same  means  as  are  detailed  in  enteritis,  but  with  the  recol- 
lection that  active  purgatives  may  be  administered  with  advantage.  The  fbllow- 
ing  is  a  proper  fonn,  and  should  be  repeated  ever}*  four  or  five  hours,  until  the 
coativeness  which  is  usually  present  is  overeome. 

Submuriate  of  quicksilver  (calomel) one  drachm 

Antimonial  powder two  drachms 

Powdered  aloes   three  drachms. 

Hepatitis  is  now  and  then  accompanied  with  diarrhoea,  in  which  case  use  the 
lancet  sparingly,  and  give  the  following : — 

Castor  oil four  ounces 

Gruel,  or  linseed  tea  six  ounces 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  a  drachm. 
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By  the  help  of  the  yolk  of  two  eggs  beaten  with  the  oil,  and  the  ffruel  added  gra- 
dually, a  smooth  uniform  mixture  may  be  made,  and  which  will  be  found  pecu- 
liarly useful  to  amend  the  state  of  the  evacuations,  and  should  be  repeated  every 
other  day,  giving  the  following  ball  also  twice  every  day : — 

Powdered  opium half  a  drachm 

Submuriate  of  quicksilver  (calomel) half  a  drachm 

Powdered  chamomile half  an  ounce. 

Mix  with  honey  to  make  a  ball.  No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  the 
calomel  will  increase  the  diarrhoea,  as  the  opium  will  sufficiently  restrain  it ;  ob- 
serving, that  should  the  disease  be  protracted  beyond  the  third  day,  the  calomel 
must  not  be  persisted  in,  for  fear  of  salivation ;  but  instead,  a  course  of  tonics 
with  steel  may  be  entered  on  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  again  have  recourse 
to  the  calomel,  &c.,  as  an  additional  security  against  relapse.  In  other  respects, 
as  diet,  clothing,  &c.  &c.,  treat  as  directed  under  Inflamed  Bowels. 

Inflamed  Liveb  in  Neat  Cattle. 

From  the  increased  complexity  in  the  structure  of  the  liver  in  neat  cattle, 
they  appear  more  subject  to  hepatic  affections  than  the  horse ;  but  these  affec- 
tions in  them  are  more  usuaUy  of  a  slow  chronic  kind ;  nevertheless  now  and  then 
acute  hepatitis  appears,  with  all  the  symptoms  that  characterize  it  in  the  horse. 
Both  varieties  of  the  complaint  likewise  are  observed,  but  cattle  are  more  subject 
to  that  which  is  accompanied  with  diarrhoea,  from  the  greater  disposition  in 
them  to  accumulate  bile  by  the  presence  of  a  gall-bladder.  In  either  pase  the 
treatment  must  be  similar  to  the  corresponding  case  in  the  horse.  (See  Diarrkcea 
and  Jaundice  in  Cattle). 

I  have  never  seen  distinct  hepatitis  in  sheep,  though  chronic  affections  of  the 
liver  are  sufficiently  common  among  them. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNIES  IN  THE  HORSE. 

Nepheitis,  as  a  primary  disease,  is  not  a  very  common  complaint  among 
horses ;  but  by  its  fatal  tendency,  it  becomes  an  important  subject ;  and  it  is  ren- 
dered still  more  so  from  the  proper  treatment  not  being  understood  by  the  com- 
mon class  of  farriers.  It  has  been  said,  that  mares  arc  more  liable  to  it  than 
horses,  horses  being  more  prone  to  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder:  but 
my  experience  has  not  justified  this  observation.  SmaU  as  these  organs  are,  they 
are  very  essential  to  life,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  them  is  very 
great ;  therefore,  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  aptitude  to  mflame,  nor  the  great 
derangement  that  inflammation  occasions  in  the  machine  when  they  are  so.  I 
will  commence  with  a  case  of  nephritis  which  occurred  in  my  own  practice  near 
thirty  years  ago,  external  injuries  having  occasioned  it.  A  very  heavy  man,  un- 
used to  riding,  was  sent  express  fourteen  miles  with  a  letter  of  much  consequence, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  deliver  as  soon  as  possible,  and  farther,  not  to  wait 
at  all,  but  immediately  to  ride  back  again.  He  did  so,  but  the  poor  beast,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  terribly  distressed,  and  within  half  an  hour  I  was  sent 
for  to  see  him,  and  a  more  pitiable  object  I  hardly  ever  beheld.  He  alternately 
laid  down,  rolled  on  his  back,  groaned,  and  then  convulsively  started  up  again, 
bathed  in  perspiration,  and  groaning  piteously.  His  attempts  to  stale  were  in- 
cessant, and  each  produced  blood  and  urine.     He  did  not  outlive  the  night. 

The  Causes  are  exposure  to  cold ;  standing  in  the  rain ;  water  dripping  on  the 
loins  I  have  known  bnng  it  on ;  a  heavy  awkward  rider  by  his  motions  may  bruise 
the  kidnies ;  or  even  the  action  of  the  psoae  muscles  in  great  exertion ,  and  me- 
tastasis of  inflammation*.     Mow-burnt  hay,  musty  or  even  kiln-dried  oats,  in 

*  a  very  Tuluable  horse,  which,  notvrith«t!«ndtng  a  vlivht  »pp«RiRnce  of  pneamonU  onthefliktof 
Juiaary.  1807,  had  befn  ridden  nererely  both  on  the  2id  and  23d  in  rain,  which  was  falling  both 
days,  was  sent  to  my  infirmary  on  the  24th,  still  ridden  by  the  froom  who  brought  bim,  to  whom  I 
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co:!i:n«»n  with  •'thcr  iiiun-ctli  >jr.-:ar  ci*.  t.-«  ^:  '.t  n:  or  l<»o  l«^ni;  cnntinaod,  nimy 

»n%  I'ftht^rii  ix'ca^lo.  :l.     I:  rru;.  :•  r:..:r.a:t  in  r»  -"^  l-i-.-r..  *'jppuniii'»n.  or  canirrvm*. 

>,•■.:?' '.f. — D-'.i  air;  ;  .1'::.  t\;  ri-^*:,:  b.   !.»''k'-.j   a:  :he  t!ank«:  urine  made 

iiiLr-.i-i"  a!::.  •«:   h';. '.j\  »  :::  •*■  ■;    *;i;..  :.\   ^  » v:i.  :*;:!•.  t;v:   cihiv  ut  •  if  part*, 

tlij.  :.!.:!  iir  a:: ; -ri  ::..-»■  .  .  j-i  :  ri -*  ;  .  .:.  i'./.n,.-  a:  ^-^i  ratVr  hard  and 
Ir.'i'..' ::i.  an*;  >*T.. ».•*:. at  :"-.!;  iiu!,  a*  ::.v '.;:*<a^  a-:-. an^t*,  ii  bic«»;iics  smaller, 
opj'r.>**-i.  a:'d  i:!U*:^^.  !\  j'.;'*.*:.  Th  .:.■.::.*!  <:;.:. 'N  with  b>  K-sr-*  wi-lo  apart, 
a*  tJ»«»-:jh  s^'ir-.c  tti  *t:-.It.  ai.  !  "^ir^r.V.*  v.\tr:  i\:,  1  ■:>  art-  j'n.>Tm!.  If  it  be  an 
entin-  !?•»■-**.  th.-  tiM;!*-*  ari-  al:iTiiTLl\  i-a*-.  t!  i-i-  :  ■  th-.-  b-^lv  l»v  t!ie  crc- 
niasicr  r  .:*€!«.*.  an  i  a!:i.r7.aril'.  ;*..  ;:::.!■  •>  a*,  i  r^^wx.  :.  To  ii!>!iL:i:-iI>b  it  frniii 
iTiria:::M.3tiii'i  i-f  tho  ">-:_*  ijf  th-.  r»la.i  1-  r.  i-r  fr  :  .  :*'^:  -f  t*!i  !  i  ck  uf  t!u:  nrcstn, 
the  bir*4-  •h«v^'.  1  bi' tAanjirjii  \}\  j'p>*'r.j  rhi-  !;a::  i  u;'  tS-  n.^  ;■.:•■!:  »htp..  if  the 
i::da::i:!:.i::':)  i\i*!-  In  tht*  ki.'.iUL-.  thi  J'laiKr.  uht:h.r  i:  ti.ntjiu  any  ihinz  t>r 
n«it,  win  !!•»:  bi-  hi 'tit  r  thtn  the  ^-irr*  ::..Li:;j  j  .irr*.  ".•■r  :;.  .r--  Ti-ridir:  but  >h'UiKl 
the  urfVitiiin  be  iMMRi.ti  I  •  thr  \y\\  nf  :!il-  l-'.-iiur,  ii  will  U-  >iin*lv  found 
triiptx.  bii:  \tT\  ht»t  au  !  r-air::*:!  t.«  ;?:■  :.i::i.h:  :f  sj.iiL.  :!u-  r.t«.k  "f  the  bladiler, 
as  M.inu-::n.i-<»  hap'^ifr^.  «>h(.>u!d  br  t!u-  •*«  it  nf  t!k-  •i:»va'<«..  the  heat  aud  tender- 
ness will  be  ii-nsiicrabK'.  an.i  ihi  h!r. l.i»r  will  U  f*.:.:id  dislrniK-d  with  urine. 
The  h'tPK:  »hcw>  much  di>i!;cliua::>:i  i.*  :...tM-,  an  1  ^*Ii..n  f-  nred  out  straddles  in 
his  CMit. 

Thi-  7Vri;*,:j,fc/  n!'.>t  hn-  'lirnti-d  t«i  ih;  !*.>*tn:::j  ihe  ariirial  action  bv  liberal 
blecd'iiz.  a-*  dlrictid  in  difl';^  J  ::iHar:ii:ia:i  ;::  n'A  which  *h'uld  l>e  rtjK'aied  if 
nix'e<*ar\  ;  back  raki-:  thniw  up  ih^tcr'^;  U.tli  with  a  ^iiw  t«.»  pnuiiote  a  s^duble 
btatc  of  biiWcU.  and  to  act  as  a  fii:]ttntatii<n  t>>  tht  ir.HaniLd  onrans*:  and  if  anv 
f»*ti\crn.»*  bi-  pri^irjt,  clve  an  ali^cic  pi:r'.i!;\i  wiTh'-^'it  any  diuretic  substance 
intirn.:xi-d*'.  It  wi!i  U.-  pniJcnt  a!^.t  t-*  l::  i(..t'-'>;.r  to  (.xcitc  an  e^itenial  indam- 
mation  ovrr  t!ii  loiii^  but  wf  arc-  much  cii:)r;:i<.'i  a>  to  thi'  means  of  doins:  this; 
for  the  u*e  of  Jfpaiii-h  riies*  i>  here  i^uotii  ::.'.l»!c.  fcorji  an  al]i£:cd  disposition  in 

lDviet^f  '»m  k.  l\\:  I  f-a-^l  '•:*  »■*■.». r  t*;-;*  r-fir»-!  i  ir    .':*•*»    ■"»  .l>v  'f  irrfj  it  fr>thab>  le 

W»«  r '■:.*!■  '    •»•:•.■■#        A'     -i'li^    W.-  t\  ■  t    :    ■-      ■  »•  '  .  .iV.v    ■  .      :.    ■    ^J .     *  ^t    ri^^tvitb- 

^t»'l^^J■  '•,.  -r  ■•.!•!  .*  n^is  l-»  a;  i;".  «  t*.  r-.  ..r:*.  ■.  ■  ("h' 1  *'••.  t  .1  .-■  ..«  W  :\t  ro^r.d  at  Lit 
fl»»  k«.  Mr  »•«*  !T.Tr>.  !',-»•.  r,  ;  •:*■:  ;e«-  -a:  ■■:■.-■■  r  r  .£'..  »  /*  f  *  .  .♦  :.t  :•  <■  ::it-.ur.  :t«  Diakr  m 
feraa'i -(I.mMv  I  f  n  liirr.  iftrr  »».-?.  *■■  ■  *  »■   -n!   -.-i;*   t   i.      .*?!■  *»  :.,::r    a;  7rir&r.rr  did  not 

U  t  ir."-r  I',  m  W**  ■■'  t' rre  d  *•.  »  in  ^  I  p  •■■■ai,.  «i  i.  i.-,;.  .  f  ;  i;.-.-  o-iTed  ur-:;*  C4»nl-.nae4 
iKrouf  -it.  On  r#  Ti''\t  ill  afr^r  Vi-  a-*:i»'.  ».  .  ;i...r  u  ,.  \W.  :t  r\  .y  Xf.  a  t'*»i  •{;«!  k^  !>•  the 
iDik'  r-l  :i."l  'n.  t*.*  rear  i.rji-l  >jr  "-r  1  I*  :.•'.  '*<"»  i- 1  ■•  ■!.  *i'  f  >i  p--  ■.•  ■  i. -i .  :^:  i,  !  t  t\t  !\!'<J  niyhl, 
«a«  r -i^t'.rt-lT  I  «'».tl:i  :  n:A  ,t  i«  rpp  i  k«l->  I  .;>i:  T  P  nr  a:  !-''f  '.rf  w.i.  a.-. i  •:■■•-«  r<>'d  than  tiiT  off. 
Sii  I  0:1  :  •■!•■;»■»  a- T' ^  n.  •;  :t  >!'>  '  n  >.-':..*■  >-i:  t»;.l  il  !:.p  •  -r  a  ■  k'.  r.p  .p:  onre  rttanfed 
hi*  T>«i-;l  ■■n.  •«'  allPT.n^l  !■■  \r  •J  iw  r  ■!■.*•?£  t' ••  Ii»i»  ip  I'ki.  :p  l:-pi»p  ii-rrl.  I»:i  th»  S*lL  of 
Ja-i'iarT,  t.-i«  aiTritp]  liih.  it**?*^!*'.  rft'.tiiri  !■■  :t-  t '  i:  •  *.  w*  '.  :■  .  »■  •  fa-i':'it*  i-f  tit^untary 
ini>t.i>fi  ;  li-.t  l'.^  •■■'  '  ;  !•■«  ..I  .  r-ii**!'  t  '. p.  a  ;  p  ■»-^p.  V  '  '  4  *.  ■  ..a:  i-  i.  -.pr  !••  I'.il  in  mhirh  tht 
D'»r  hail  l*»;i.  Hi  I  ■••::.ji;-pi  ;-,  :»  a* -U»f  f  T  t  «p'Tx-i-  .r  .'•.  w  irii'p  •*<'..-. a  a*. i  {-aralx^i^a* 
^■iddpijiy  Jiff  A. n  !p|i  i».  anl  rp-ur  pi  it*  •:  it   ■r  ;:■  i'ip  tp.i-  r:t  •  '.'p     p;  .,•  '  f   ^S,  an-i  reira:or4 

»tat.onk't\  l?ip  p  ii- 1  f  p  .pa:",  .-f  t.  p  a:..:ri  .  *t.  .  •••  -V^  •  ..  p  .f,  v.r  i".-  .  f  pp  »  .4rv.  AtH>ut  four 
da>  •  l-^J-  ^  t»  :•.  a  f  :;.  ij.-  a'.V  rr. ..:*-:■••»  .f  -^  .:  I-..;  .  •...  k  i :  tre,  *•.  1  I  . .  :i-  X\  nrj  h>'',tt  of  hi* 
reroTprv;  \r.\  !►,-■  f  i.i^ri -u*  .!;■■  p.%'ir.-e  In-tr-l  '"I:!*  A  fiM.  »  ■■;■•.  ■*'.«■■■  !i«'  rr'.a;  !>p-J  i!.t«»  a  mor* 
affffravaTr-i  -l  .Jp  I'f  ■!  •p*-^  thp  |.iil«p  l«r<i'ip  i  rr  jn.*'  •»■.  ■.  .•  1  v  .;  .» « .-n  ).  p.  i!p'  ..;m  ramr  on,  and 
dra'.'i  I  !'i-p.i  t».p  .pr.p.  A  f  s%:*lt.  Pva.:  :;ri;  ■•  ,  ■.•  I-  1  •..  ••..•  irp%...  ..  ■.•.\..'.  .•  ,im  ffainrd  uf  the 
•y'iif'!n:n-  Pifiil- tP-1  n.n  t» »  -l*t.  •'ipwnl  I'.a!  I'-p  :i.r..».  *■:  '^p-  r.- .•  4:t.„ki-'..  a-  liifv  rtiH  bore 
iiifl«ni  ;  Mt>r\  ii.ark* :  li>.t  tt.at  (Np  r<it:r,jr  i>n  t*.f  :^.*1  an }  -2.bi  '.^-l   t  -ti.-i  tp-l  t  p  aL'rrtiin  fon  t>iem  to 

tlie  kHli.i**  l>v   inrtatf-tMit.    T'.p  >!t  fii.}  imw  a;  ■  i-arr-: ■  •:■,-  i.p  ; .  t  ;.:    ii ;'.;.  i:,p  mAaminalion 

had  l-epn  "o  f  r*.*t.  I'.it  ■■  Ka-i  »Tmn.p  fanc'Pi  .lu-.p^i-i;  t  ■  i -l^tp  ..f  ,»  ,  ..>-.■:..!. -r..  TLerichtva* 
but  httif  adP'tpd  :  th«^i:rf'i  ti.rrr  i-  iim  lifi.tt  |ii,t  X\\l,  ■•!.  t  p  :t  il.  •  i  J  .rr.M  \,  .1 1  «*w  liPtaota^i*  bad 
taken  |f;*pp,  »ii'l  itiil  ll.e  'Ifp-t-p  Ii.vllippii  t;:«n*:atf  >i  Iroin  l»iP  Wi\.  k«.li:p\  t » ;:ip  ruff.t.  Tl.r  lemaimnf 
Ti-prra.  a.  l.*fofe  nienti-iripd.  »p;p  bp:iltli%.  aii-1  f.p  ir.r'Aii.ii.ai: -u  r  il  1  ■■  mi.i.l.irat^'l  Jl»*lf  to  thr 
l«arl«aiiiun<l  |p»»  lliaii  u-ual.  TKp  ^»raU*i<  ftMeij  in  t'.>  1  a-e  u  a*  1^  aiT'i:i.lP-l  f.»r.  tr  ri>n4^ii1ertnjr 
that  the  iiiflat|iii,:it..ry  affprti'iueitrn-lpd  it«p:f  t-^  tU-  uim:  nervp«,  »>,  ^h  aip  ^.tuatrd  in  tiie  inimf^iaU 
iiriffM'ttjrIiniMi  •  f  l>iP  kMriiP> 

•  Tlie  rt-l  uatrr  in  c«^»%  I.a«.  »»epn  ^nrc-p^.fuliy  p.iinK*aeJ  ).\  Vr^^MMt  uj.  uf  clr^ter*  "f  cci'.d  water. 
How  fv  niiKlit  I'll-  i-riiTp  n»efiil  in  nptiLritKiin  I'be  hn.  .r  ?     It  i-.  at  Jpa-l.  n-iri:.  a  triai. 

f  Weueeii  n«.t  wundpr  at  the  fatality  wf.irh  allpr..|p.l  t'..*  rum:.*,'il.  pa  ;«d  l.v  the  farrier*  rprf- 
«f/pr,  •4«inff  that  they,  ini-takinc  an  ejpri  ftSe -u;  s 'I'-.ii.n  i.f  tiruiPj  f-T  u  la-i-p,  »pt  al-i-ut  thr 
cure  \'\  -I  o'lj  ill  iretxo.  whirh  uf  fnir-e  a#»r\v.tp.|  tlie  <i>p;i-P:  pvpti  Itvt'rt.  «hiiro|ie*  from 
<;ib<itin.  «lien  t-enliriff  nf  tlii«di<ea«e.  difpri.ti.^t  ;f  the  -rr  etniii  uf  uniie  -liii'ill  continue  *u|'p:ei»rd, 
t><  r>vp  mtrp.  turftentine,  iiiynh,  and  baK.ini  fa:.iTi.  No*,  a*  t!ie  •ufcte^M-m  a-i*r*  from  the  rua- 
tinuatioiinf  the  inflamuiation,tbi«itiuiulat:n|treatiii«'nt  mnjid  {-rubjlilv  urcelhe  kidniefiiitoitn mediate 
lancfene. 
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them  to  stimulate  the  kidnies*.  Turpentine,  for  the  same  reason,  should  not 
be  applied;  but  no  such  fear  prevents  the  use  of  scalding  fomentations,  or  of  any 
diluted  caustic :  neither  can  any  objection  be  formed  to  the  application  of  a 
simple  mustard  poultice  without  turpentine,  which  may  be  renewed  every  two 
hours;  and,  if  the  poultice  be  applied  upon  a  newly  stnpped  sheep-skin,  it  will 
increase  its  activityf .  Without  any  attempts  at  actual  diaphoresis,  which  would 
increase  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  we  should  attempt  to  moderately 
determine  the  blood  to  the  skin  and  extremities  by  clothing,  mction,  and  ban- 
daging up  the  extremities;  as  well  also  by  moderately  nauseating  the  stomach, 
either  by  aloes  or  white  hellebore,  as  the  case  may  indicate.  Diluting  liquors 
arc  inadmissible,  on  account  of  the  distention  they  produce,  for  which  reason 
the  animal  should  be  allowed  but  little  to  drink.  And  should  it  not  be  deemed 
advisable  to  try  the  full  nauseating  plan  of  subduing  the  inflammation,  give  the 
following : — 

Powdered  white  hellebore two  drachms 

Tartarised  antimony  (emetic  tartar) one  drachm 

Powdered  opium one  scruple 

Acctated  liquor  of  ammonia  (see  Mat,  Med),  four  ounces 

Chamomile  tea   eight  ounces. 

Mix,  and  give  every  six  hours. 

Red  Watbb  in  Neat  Cattle. 

Red  water^  which  is  the  cowleecb*s  and  grazier^s  name  for  what  it  has  been 
usual  to  consider  as  inflammation  of  the  kidnies,  is  much  more  common  among 
homed  cattle  than  it  is  among  horses :  in  them  it  is  sometimes  primary,  and,  at 
others,  connected  with  an  inflamed  bladder:  while  aeain,  in  some  cases,  I  have 
obsen'ed  it  accompanied  with  an  affection  of  the  bowels  also.  Graziers  attribute 
it  to  low  damp  situations ;  or  the  eating  of  particular  herbage  is  very  generally 
assigned  as  a  cause,  which  by  their  acrid  qualities  occasion  lesion  in  the  vascular 
secreting  structure  of  the  kidnies.  It  is  also  known  to  follow  great  alternations 
of  temperature  in  a  marked  manner:  in  some  instances  it  has  been  attributed  to 
drinking  impure  water,  particidarly  that  which  is  found  in  peat  mosses.  These 
varieties  make  it  not  a  little  complex  to  the  conmion  practitioners :  indeed,  these 
cases  are,  in  general,  to  them  wholly  incomprehensible,  for  one  only  circumstance 
arrests  their  attention,  which  is,  that  the  afflicted  animal  has  a  difficulty  in 
voiding  the  urine;  and  they  immediately  attempt  to  overcome  this  obstruction 
by  forcing  diuretics.  In  a  celebrated  publication  on  cattle  we  find,  a  quart  of 
infusion  of  peUitory  directed  to  be  given  two  or  three  times  a-day.  Mr.  Clater 
recommends  camphor^  oil  of  jumper^  and  salt  of  tartar:  by  which  stimulating 
treatment  these  inflammatory  affections  were  very  commonly  pushed  into  gangrene. 

The  symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those  observed  in  the  horse :  the  urine,  at 
first  almost  suppressed,  soon  becomes  bloody,  from  whence  its  name :  and  as  the 
disease  advances,  particularly  if  it  terminates  fatally,  the  urine  becomes  darker 
and  of  a  brown  hue.  The  treatment  consists  in  bleeding  largely,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  animal  and  the  duration  of  the  disease;  and,  if  there  be  consider- 
able marks  of  fever,  give  antimonials,  but  no  nitre;  as  the  following: — 

No.  1. — Antimonial  powder a  drachm 

Powdered  ipecacuanha    a  drachm 

Powdered  chamomile  three  drachms. 

•  The  injurious  effect  of  cantharide*  introduced  into  tlie  syitem  by  the  meant  of  blittert  on  tb« 
kidnies  is.  however,  denied  by  M.  Bartheleroy,  who  instituted  a  set  of  exp«ilroentt  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fact.  (See  Cantharidet,  Mat,  Med.)  Volpi  asserts  the  same:  neTtitheless  I  should 
recommrnd.  in  preference,  the  other  stimulants  to  the  practitioner. 

f  A  TCI  y  active  external  stiniiilant  may  be  made  by  macerating  the  croton  tifUum  io  spirit,  either  of 
turpentine  or  of  wine.    (See  Dlitten  Mat.  Mtd.) 
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Make  into  a  ball  with  hooey,  and  give  twice  a-day.     In  some  cases  camphor  and 
opinm  have  been  found  very  benenciaL 

I  have  likewise  seen  this  complaint  exist  in  cattle  in  a  less  acute  fornix  so  as 
to  last  some  weeks,  sometimes  originating  in  over-driving  or  blows  across  the 
loins,  and  not  unfre^ueutly  from  the  effects  of  difficult  calvings.  In  these  more 
chronic  cases  there  is  seldom  any  necessity  for  bleeding :  a  warm  charge  applied 
over  the  loins  is  very  proper,  and  the  following  dnnk  may  be  given  eveiy 
morning : — 

No.  2. — Powdered  catechu twodrachms 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic     four  ounces 

Lime  water  (see  Mai,  Med.) six  ounces. 

Li  such  instances  a  change  of  diet  is  also  often  useful :  I  have  seen  great  and 
immediate  benefits  arise  from  being  fed  wholly  on  carrots,  and  also  from  a  large 
warm  charge  or  plaster  over  the  loins*. 


Sheep  now  and  then  have  red  tPtUer  also,  both  of  the  acute  and  the  more 
chronic  kind :  bleeding,  housing,  and  feeding  on  any  sweet  root,  as  carrots,  pars- 
Deps,  or  in  default  of  these  upon  turnips,  form  the  best  means  of  cure,  with  the 
occasional  use  of  one-third  of  the  medicine  No.  1,  if  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
be  violent. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  TUE  BLADDER, 

The  bladder  may  become  inflamed  throughout  its  whole  body,  or  the  affection 
may  be  confined  to  the  neck  of  it  only;  and  as  different  symptoms  arise,  as  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  are  the  immediate  seat  of  ciisease,  so  we  shall  de- 
scribe them  separately.  The  different  tunics  of  the  organ,  as  the  peritoneal, 
the  muscular,  or  the  villous,  may  either  of  them  be  the  principal  seat  of  disease. 
It  is,  however,  rare  but  that  the  affections  of  the  two  former  are  conjoined ;  that 
of  the  latter  is  sometimes  distinct ;  but  our  patholog}'  is  not  yet  sufllciently 
defined  to  accurately  distinguish  between  the  two  former :  we  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  to  consider  the  organ  in  an  inflamed  state  generally.  Cystitis  is  less 
frequent  in  mares  than  horses,  and  may  be  caused  by  all  the  circumstances  which 
produce  idiopathic  inflammatory'  attacks  on  the  other  Wscera ;  but  is  much  more 
frequently  brought  on  by  active  diuretic  medicines  too  long  continued,  or  by 
irritating  injections  thrown  up  the  vulva  in  mares,  to  produce  horsing.  It  may 
also  be  produced  by  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 

The  sumptoms  very  nearly  resemble  those  of  nephritis :  the  urine  is  voided  very 
frvquentW,  and  by  sympathy  dung  also  is  often  evacuated ;  and  when  the  mu- 
cous surface  is  the  seat  of  affection,  the  act  of  staling  in  almost  constantly  g;oing 
on,  from  the  irritable  state  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder. 

The  treatment  should  be  commenced  by  exatniiiing  the  state  of  the  bladder  by 
the  rectum,  which  if  fqll  wiU  give  reason  to  su8|K'ct  that  the  neck  of  the  orgnn, 
if  it  be  not  the  original  seat,  yet  participates  so  much,  that  it  will,  for  further 
ffuidance,  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  next  article.  If  it  be  hot,  empty,  and  ten- 
der, the  case  is  clear,  and  will  require  the  same  means,  in  even'  respect,  as  are 
detailed  in  the  former  article.  Nephritis,  except,  instead  of  blistering,  foment  the 
bubes  very  fVequentlv  with  hot  water.  If  there  have  not  been  s^'mpathetic  pass- 
mg  of  dung,  back-rake  first,  and  then  throw  up  clysters  of  warm  gruel,  or  water, 
to  foment  the  parts ;  and  as  soon  as  one  clyster  returns,  throw  up  another.  It 
might  not  be  improper  likewise,  if  the  subject  were  a  female,  to  pass  up  the  ure- 
thra a  decoction  of  linseed  with  gum  arabic  by  means  of  a  syringe,  to  sheath  the 
Madder  from  the  acrid  urine. 

•  A  coantry  reeipe  in  rtputo  contain*  armenimn  bole.  »aH,  «nd  a  utrong  decoction  of  the  common 
Btttlt :  bat  1  sboald  fear  the  salt ;  and  yet  a  Tctcrinariaa  obMnre*.  that  it  it  often  fobdaed  by  bleeding 
and  Bpton  salt*. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladdeb. 

Sometimes  the  neck  of  the  bladder  takes  on  inflammation  alone,  and  this 
occurs  more  frequently  to  horses  than  to  mares.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
inflammation  of  the  kidnies,  because  in  parsing  the  hand  up  the  rectum,  the 
bladder  will  be  found  distended :  this  will  also  prevent  mistaking  it  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  body  of  the  bladder  :  often  the  distention  may  be  felt  in  the  pubes. 
The  frequent  making  of  a  little  water  will  not,  however,  distinguish  either  of  the 
foregoing  complaints  from  this ;  as,  in  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
there  is  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  urine  evacuated  at  different  times :  for 
after  the  bladder  is  distended,  there  will  be,  by  the  force  of  the  distention,  a  few 
drops  now  and  then  squeezed  out.  But  in  this  disease  the  frequent  staling  will 
not  take  place  until  the  bladder  be  distended  fully,  whereas  in  the  former  disease 
it  will  come  on  at  the  very  first :  and  likewise,  in  the  latter  case,  the  distended 
bladder  may  be  felt  even  by  the  belly.  The  causes  of  this  complaint  we  are  in 
the  dark  about ;  but  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  spasm  of  the  part  is 
occasioned  by  morbid  irritation,  and  our  opinion  of  the  probable  termination  must 
depend  on  our  capability  of  emptying  the  distended  bladder,  and  recovering  the 
lost  tone  of  the  organ.  The  treatment  likely  to  attain  these  ends  is  by  an  early 
reduction  of  the  inflammation :  when  that  does  not  take  place  readily  we  must 
obviate  the  present  consequences.  To  promote  the  first  indication,  bleed  very 
largely,  almost  to  exhaustion ;  open  the  bowels,  throw  up  clysters,  and  stimulate 
externally,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last  two  complaints.  But  if  the  inflam- 
mation do  not  subside  sufficiently  to  permit  the  urine  to  pass,  or  the  syncope  it 
occasions  do  not  relax  the  constriction,  it  must  be  drawn  ofi*  by  artificial  means, 
or  the  bladder  may  burst ;  or  the  irritation  alone  may  kill ;  or  gangrene  may  come 
on.  Attempt  this  by  introducing  the  hand  up  the  rectum,  and  gently  force  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  forwards,  which  may  open  the  neck.  If  this  fails,  the 
urethra  must  be  opened  by  a  catheter.  In  a  mare,  from  the  urethra  being  large 
and  straight,  a  catheter  may  be  easily  passed  up,  and  the  water  drawn  off;  but, 
in  the  horse,  to  effect  this,  an  opening  must  be  made  from  the  perinseum ;  or 
otherwise  we  must  proceed  to  puncture  the  bladder  itself^  as  detailed  below*. 

•  The  introduction  of  the  catheter  by  the  perineeum  may  be  Attempted,  if  there  be  but  «  reason- 
mble  chance  of  succeHs,  which  we  ran  best  judge  of  bv  the  examination  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  by 
the  anut.  Has  the  distention  become  very  considerable?  is  the  neck  itself  become  very  tumid  and 
httd  P  and,  above  all,  is  the  obstruction  quite  complete  ?  which  is,  perhaps,  of  all  other  circumstances, 
that  which  should  without  hesitation  determine  us  to  puncture  the  bladder  in  preference  to  losing  tioM 
and  further  irritating  the  animal  by  attempting  the  introdaction  of  the  catheter,  which  it  is  more  than 
possible  the  strict  spasm  has  closed  beyond  all  prudent  efforts  to  open.  But  of  course,  when  th« 
circumstances  which  should  dictate  this  do  not  exist,  we  are  warranted  in  tryinff  to  introduce  Um 
catheter,  the  mode  of  doing  which  is  detailed  with  the  operation  of  Lithotomy.  A  puncture  of  the 
bladder  may  be  made  above,  through  the  rectum,  by  the  introduction  of  a  trochar ;  which  should  be 
one  having  its  handle  at  a  right  angle  with  the  penetrating  part,  which  should  not  be  more  than  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  length ;  hut  in  all  other  respects  fashioned  as  trochars  usually  are.  If  this  b« 
plunged  through  the  under  surface  of  the  rectum  into  the  centre  of  the  distended  bladder,  it  will  eva- 
euate  the  urine  without  penetrating  the  peritoneal  cavity  (see  Peritoneal  ReJIectiont,  p.  213,  and 
Anatomy  of  Bladder,  p.  230)  ;  and  as  far  as  both  my  experience  and  my  opinion  go,  this  is  the  most 
eligible  situation  for  the  puncture.  But  as  my  object  is  to  instruct  the  pupil,  and  never  to  lead  him 
astray,  so  I  would  hold  np  to  him  every  light,  from  my  own  feeble  glimmer,  to  the  blaze  of  the  best 
authorities.  I  therefore  quote  Mr.  Percivall's  opinion,  which  is  favourable  to  the  lower  puncture, 
to  be  made  through  the  recti  muscles,  directly  in  front  of  the  pubes,  where  it  may  be  expected  to 
equally  escape  penetrating  any  of  the  peritoneal  reflections,  and  consequently  will  not  enter  the 
abdominal  cavity.  On  these  adverse  plans  Mr.  P.  remarks:  ' Considering  the  horizontal  position  of 
the  animal,  and  knowing  the  comparative  facility  with  which  these  operations  are  performable,  there 
exists  no  question  in  mv  mind  which  ought  to  be  preferred :  indeed.  I  doubt  (for  I  never  ventured 
upon  the  Afg'A  operation)  that  the  urine  would  be  expelled  through  the  rectum;  whereas  the  depeo- 
dance  of  the  opening  made  in  the  front  of  the  pubes  singularly  favours  its  discharge.  Having  once 
introduced  the  trochar,  I  would  endeavour  to  confine  it  there  by  a  contrivance  of  tapes  and  rollers 
until  I  could  succeed  in  passing  the  catheter.'  In  the  4th  vol.  of  The  Veterinarian,  I  observe  a 
ea»e  of  cpatitia  detailed,  with  observations  on  tapping  the  bladder,  by  Mr.  Cartwright.  As  the 
paper  i* evidently  the  produce  of  a  veterinarian  of  no  mean  talent,  I  quote  what  bears  on  the  present 
suoject.  *  In  wnat  manner,'  says  Mr.  Cartwright,  '  this  operation  ought  to  be  performed  there  are 
divers  opinions:  Mr.  Blaine  recommends  the  bladder  to  be  punctured  through  trie  rectum,  and  Mr. 
Percivall  in  front  of  the  pubes ;  the  latter  doubting  whether  the  urine  would  be  expelled  throagh 
the  rectum,  hut  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  never  operated  through  the  rectum. 
Now,  for  my  own  part.  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  the  bladder  may  be,  in  a  ip-eat  measure,  emptied 
through  the  high  operation ,  for  the  bladder  would  scarcely  ever  be  punctured  but  when  it  was  futtf 
distended  ;  and  I  think  that,  so  soon  as  the  trochar  has  penetrated  the  bladder,  the  urine  will  begin  to 
flow  intn  the  rectum  through  the  elasticity  and  contractibility  of  the  bladder,  the  usual  method  the 
horse  has  by  contracting  the  abdominal  muscles,  thereby  forcing  the  intettinet  against  the  bladder,  at 
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It  rcmaiiiK  to  add,  that  I  have  ^*vn  small  continued  doses  of  opium,  as  forty  graiua 
every  two  liouni,  f^n^atly  relieve  this  affection,  and  this  in  more  than  one  instance;: 
bleeding,  also,  till  fainting  was  nearly  produced,  has  relaxed  the  contraction. 

Inflamed  Hladdeb  in  Cattle. 

This  now  and  then  occurs,  though  hut  very  seldom.  I  have  only  heard  it  de- 
■cribed,  for  I  ne%'cr  saw  the  complaint ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  corresponding 
treatment  with  that  wc  have  laid  down  for  horses  should  be  pursued.  A  sin- 
ffular  variety  of  cystitis  is  common  and  destructive  to  the  cattle  of  the  south  of 
France,  particularly  to  sheep ;  and  which  the  French  shepherds  attribute  to  their 
flocks  feeding  on  broom  (genista),  from  thence  they  name  the  disease  genestade*. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  WOMB. 

Hysteritis. — Our  acquaintance  with  the  morbid  apix^arances  produced  bv  dis- 
tinct inflammatory  attacks  on  the  several  tissues  of  the  different  viscera  is  yet 
too  much  confined  to  enable  us,  in  many  instances,  to  do  more,  with  any  degree 
of  safety  from  misleading,  than  to  treat  of  a  phle^iasia  of  the  organ  generally. 
A  distinction  undoubtedly  exists  between  that  which  attacks  its  peritoneal  and 

clearly  fhf  wn  in  thU  r»«e,  and  whkh  may  \*9  very  much  a«iii«trd  by  prfii«inir  the  bladder  with  one** 
baud  ;  and  I  think  that,  when  pait  »f  the  urine  \*  rraruaOeii.  the  blailder  will  hare  regained  it*  ea|ia- 
biltty  o(  contractiiifE'.  and  that  nulfirieut  will  l>e  irot  lid  of,  «n  a«  fur  thr  Mieanw  em]>l<>yeJ  to  remoTC  the 
exeltinit  raune.  Eren  if  allthe^  )irol>able  mean*  tail,  it  uuuH  l^e  nu  difflcutt  affair  to  boUter  the  horie 
•uffleientiy  on  hi4  oidr,  or  even  nn  bin  l>ack,  which  would  ctuiiplctrly  »<et  a»ide  the  ubjertion  of  the 
Hrhie  not  beiug  able  to  e!«a|ic  afloi  the  fiunctuiinc.  In  puucturinir  in  front  of  the  p u be «  there  U 
rery  ftrratiink  of  pa«i-iuc  the  tntchar  throuch  the  iiit:  -tine-,  which  I  aui  pretty  certain  would  hare 
been  M»intlie  forrpoinir  caAr,  attdey  piei^i^d  up  unler  the  bladder  to  iti>nerk.  It  natuially  may  be 
■uppuHed,  when  the  bladder  \*  *o  much  di^tendfd,  n«  in  thi»  ca«e,  that  it  would  have  presied  the  in- 
testines away  ;  but  »uch  war  not  thr  ca«^,  a«  I  exauiinrd  it  vci  v  particularly.  Dr«idr«,  1  think  that. 
If  the  bladder  cituld  be  tapped  in  front  of  tlie  pubeii.  there  would  be  irrrat  danger  in  the  urine  cauninf 
eonaiderablr  irritation  at  the  openinir.  from  iti*  pendant  ^ituat'ou  ;  and  which  is  well  known  to  be  the 
ca«e,  e«en  when  the  perineum  ha«  lieen  opened,  and  whirh  part  i«  nut  near  mi  liable  to  l>e  vo  repemf- 
fdip  irritated  with  urine  a«  that  made  throuih  the  front  ot  the  pul>e>,  which  mu^t  he  in  conntant  eontact 
with  it.  Aiiain,  Mr.  FerciTall  »ayH,  that  If  we  puncture  the  bladder  through  the  recti  mu^ele*,  the 
trochar  will  pa«ii  frrAiN«/ the  |>eritoneal  coterin^.  leaving  the  Mbdouiinal  carity  uninjured;  but  from 
•eeeial  examination*,  I  conceive  thtt  it  it  impo-Mble  to  avoid  |-a<>-iiig  the  trochar  through  the  perito- 
neum; an  I  think  it  uill  be  found  that  tbe  |»eritoneuui  i»  reflected  from  the  abdominal  muxrle*  into  the 
pelvic  cavity,  and  i*  nearly  attached  to  the  two  o-na  iunoniiiiuta.  «o  that  it  would  be  i  Mpo»»>ible  to  past 
Um  trochar  without  injuring  the  p«'iit<Mieum.  In  operating  through  the  tectum,  the«e  objeetiont,  I 
tbink,  cannot  ari»e,  a«  1  imagine  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  opening  of  the  rectum  and  bladder 
•peedily  clofing.  I  do  nut  *re  any  great  objection  in  parting  a  flexible  piece  of  whalebone  np  the 
nretbra  a«  far  a«  the  |ieriueum.  and  to  cut  down  upon  it  and  paM>  a  female  catlieter  direct  into  the 
bladder.  I  khould  even  prefer  thi«  to  puncturing  in  front  of  the  pulte^.  although  I  am  aware  that  ther« 
It  irreat  difficulty  in  gettmg  the  opening  in  the  perineum  to  grow  up  ;  there  ceitainly  !•  great  advan- 
tage in  punctuiing  the  perineum  ;  for  it  in  a  part  where  ue  can  eaiily  get  at,  and  nan  at  anv  time  in- 
troduce the  catheter,  or  leave  it  in,  ju-t  an  we  like.  Upon  the  whole,  tlicrefore,  if  it  shoula  be  found 
that  the  Idadder  can  l>e  punctured  above  the  pubec  without  injuring  the  iiite^^tines  and  peiitoneum,  and 
and  that  the  urine  doe^i  not  irritate  the  apertiite,  then  I  should  i>ay,  by  all  meant  operate  there  ;  but  if, 
alter  relocated  eaamlnation«  and  o|ieratiou«,  it  nhould  be  found  not  to  an^iwer  our  expectation*,  then, 
I  thoulo  My,  operate  throush  the  rectum  ;  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  i-  to  lie  pre  ferreo,  until  the  above 
okjectlonn  arc  found  not  to  be  well  founded.' 

*  *  La  cptite  pavfie  pour  etre  epiiootique  sur  Ie«  b^te*  a  laineo,  dan^  le  medi  de  la  France,  ou  elle 
est  di**ign6e  kouh  le  nom  de  tfrufitade.  II  eit  a  leinarqiier  qu'elle  i^e  maniteyte  presque  tou«  lea  ant 
dant  le  cantons  oQ  le«  coinmunaux  »ont  plante*  de  genet  d'ii<pHgne,  oQ  Ie«  habitans  det  compagnes 
tout  dans  I'usage  de  recolter  une  asHez  grande  quaniitc  de  ce  vegetal,  et  de  le  donner  comme  aliment 
anz  troupeaux  pendant  I'hiver.  Le  genet  produit  le  meme  effet  quand  il  abonde  danv  les  prairies  oik 
vont  paitre  les  animaux.  Lea  betes  4  laine  ainient  cctte  plante  ;  elle*  »ont  surtout  friandes  det 
fouttes  qui  contlennent  des  graines;  elles  les  pref^rent  aux  tige*,  et  !<e  sont  particuli^reroent  cet 
gralnea  qui  occasionent,  li  ce  qu'il  parait,  la  maladie,  ou  qui  lui  donnent  plus  d'intensitt.  Let 
naoutons  malades,  de  retour  k  la  beigerie,  se  reti.ent  a  I'ecait,  et  font  de  temps  en  temps  quelquet 
patd'ur.e  mani^re  lente;  lis  ne  mangent  plus,  leu  yeux  »oiit  mornc!*,  les  oreilles  pendantes,  le  ventre 
vrot,  et  ees  animaux  se  campent  souvent  pour  uriner-  II  exiote,  daM!>  quelques  un^i,  A  I'orifice  de 
rur^tre.  une  humeur  ^paisi>e  et  visqueuse  qui  ne  pent  couler,  a  moiuA  qu'on  ne  glisse  la  main  sur  le 
canal  dans  la  jdns  grande  partie  df  sa  longueur.  Quand  la  mot  doit  avoir  lieu,  elle  arrive  oridi- 
Bsirement  du  deuxK^ine  au  troisl^me  Joui.  Lor»que  Ivs  animaux  pcris«ent,  ce  qui  n'est  pa^  tr<^s  rare, 
pultque  la  madadie  tue  le  dixi^me  au  moins  et  quelquefois  le  cinqiii6me  de  ceux  qu'elle  affecte,  on 
miarque  4  I'cuveture  tons  les  effets  d'une  forte  inflammation  de  la  vessie,  particuli^rement  vers  le 
eol.  Elle  est  ballonn6e,  et  commun6ment  remphe  d'urine  jaunatre  et  de  mauvalfie  odeur.  La  mem- 
brane moqueuse  pi6sente  des  traces  ^videiite*  d'iiiflauimation,  notammeut  des  taches  dites  gan- 
ffrtneuses,  qui  ne  sunt  peut-6tie  que  des  ecchyinoseo,  et  qui  se  volent  particuli^rement  au  sphincter. 
Cette  pblegmasie  paraltrait  dune  int^resser  spicialement  le  col  de  la  ve»sie.   Le  plus  tdr  moyen  de  la 

Jrtvenir  serait  de  ne  pas  faire  usace  de  gen^t  pendant  I'hiver  ni  i>endant  I'automne,  et,  dans  le  reste 
e  I'ann^e,  de  ne  laisser  que  peu  ae  temps  les  troupeaux  daiH  len  champs  qui  en  contiennent.  Quant 
au  traitement  curatif,  11  ne  diff^re  pasde  celui  qui  a  ^t^  indiuui  pTickdcmmtui.—iiHrtrwld'JrbovHl, 
Diet.  Ftt. 
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fibrous  portion  and  that  which  lines  the  cavity  ;  but  we  cannot  define  it  with 
precision.  We  know  that  the  womb  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  by  participa<- 
tion  with  extensive  abdominal  inflammations  ;  with  peritonitis,  and  with  cystitis ; 
but  we  know  little  of  idiopathic  metritis.  It  would  undoubtedly  produce  symp- 
toms not  dissimilar  in  the  mare  not  pregnant  to  nephritis,  and  to  cystitis ;  and  it 
must,  in  treatment,  follow  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  conquest  of  diffused  in- 
flammation. We  know  that  it  occasionally  attacks  marcs  after  abortion,  after 
difficult  foaling  also,  when  injudicious  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  de- 
livery ;  in  which  cases  it  may  follow  as  an  ordinary  phlegmasia ;  or  it  may  possi- 
bly put  on  the  appearance  of  puerperal  fever.  In  the  former  case,  it  will  be  to  be 
treated  as  above ;  in  the  latter,  as  already  detailed  under  the  head  Puerperal 
Fever.  In  this  form,  however,  it  is  very  rare  in  mares,  though  sufficiently  com- 
mon in  cows. 

Inflammation  of  the  Womb  in  Cattle. 

(See  Puerperal  Fever.) 

It  remains  only  to  notice,  on  the  subject  of  diseases  of  this  class,  that  the 
pancreas,  the  spleen,  the  omentum,  and  indeed  any  of  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men, may,  and  occasionally  do,  become  the  seat  of  primary  or  idiopathic  inflame 
motion;  but  our  present  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  toafibrd  a  correct  symptoma- 
tology. That  they  become  the  objects  of  secondary  attacks  by  participation 
with  the  inflammations  of  the  larger  viscera,  we  have  constant  proof.  In  the 
event  of  a  primary  attack,  the  proper  treatment  would  not  differ  from  that  laid 
down  for  other  abdominal  Niscera. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

Peritonitis. — The  muscular,  cellular,  and  mucous  tissues  of  the  various  viscera 
can  become  inflamed,  independent  (at  least  primarily  independent)  of  that  mem- 
branous reflected  covering  which  invests  them  individually  and  generally.  In 
turn  the  peritoneum  is  occasionally  itself  the  seat  of  inflammatory  attack,  both 
acute  and  chronic.  The  acute  state  may  be  brought  on  from  any  of  the  causes 
which  produce  visceral  irritations ;  but  the  most  fircquent  is  that  of  a  puncture 
or  lesion  of  some  of  its  parts  by  pressure,  extension,  &c.  In  such  cases,  the  in- 
jured portion  rapidly  extends  the  inflammation  to  the  parts  around,  sometimes 
to  the  whole  peritoneal  cavity,  as  is  seen  occasional! v  m  castration,  in  uterine 
injiu*ies  inflicted  in  delivery  &c. ;  but  which  phlegmasia  must  not  be  confounded 
vrith  that  of  peritonitis  present  in  puerperal  fever,  which  is  certainly  of  a  different 
character,  and  more  common  in  catfle  than  horses.  The  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  enteritis  in  almost  every  respect,  and  the  treatment  involves  also  the 
same  general  intentions. 

CLASS  III.     ' 
INFLAMMATION  OF  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

OF  CATARRHAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  AIR-PaSSAGES  GENE- 
RALLY, AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

Ettmologically  speaking,  catarrhal  affections  would  designate  an  increased 
Jiow  of  the  mucus  supplied  by  any  of  the  mucous  membranes*,  but  custom 
has  applied  catarrh  to  an  increased  excretion  from  the  membranous  linings 

*  '  R^duit  4  Mt  T^ritable  acception,  ]e  mot  catarrhe  ne  disjfne  plus  qu'un  tyinpt6me  de  I'inflam- 
matlon.  aig ue  ou  chronique  des  membranes  muqaeates.  Cette  inflammation,  a  re^u  difl^6rrns  oomi. 
•uivant  les  parties  qui  en  sont  le  siege ;  c'ewt  ainsi  qu'on  I'appelle  angine  ou  etranquillon.  quaoH 
elle  occupe  la  membrane  muqueuse  des  roies  gutturale  et  trachiale;  bronehUe  ou  catarrhe  put- 
monaire,  qoand  elle  reside  dans  celle  des  bronches;  coryza  ou  catarrhe  nasal,  quand  elle  se  dtve- 
ioppe  4  la  membrane  pituitaire ;  ur6trite  oa  catarrhe  urftral,  quand  elle  occupe  le  canal  excr6teur  de 
I'urine ;  mHrite  ou  catarrhe  ut^rin,  quand  la  membrane  muqueuse  de  I'nt^rus  en  est  le  si^ge ;  catarrhe 
vaginal,  quand  c'est  celle  du  ragin,  et  catarrhe  T^sical,  quaod  la  surface  interne  de  la  ?€••!«  ett 
irritte  ou  enflamm^e.' 
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of  the  nose,  phaiynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchiae,  when  the  effect  of  inflam- 
mation. But  in  the  extent  of  surface  engaged,  the  variable  situations  of  the  or- 
guis,  and  their  different  connexions,  there  must  necessarily  arise  diversities  in 
symptoms,  progress,  and  terminations,  as  the  whole  becomes  simultaneously  af- 
fected, or  as  one  portion  is  principally  attacked.  A  general  but  slight  attack  on 
this  extensive  mucous  surface,  particularly  of  the  pituitary  portion,  is  known  under 
the  popular  term  of  a  cold :  be  it  however  understood,  we  have  purposely  sepa- 
rated this  complaint  from  epidemic  caiarrh,  already  treated  on,  considering,  and  as 
we  think  justly,  that  epidemic  diseases  are  the  result  of  particular  morbid  influ- 
ences particularly  arising  from  miasm  in  the  air,  or  taken  from  the  ground  under 
certain  states,  as  one  of  constant  humiditv,  or  from  particular  effluvia  from  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  or  from  pestilential  air  passing  over  the  grazing  grounds  of 
the  beasts.  Conveniently  it  is  called  among  the  profession  catarrh.  If  it  be- 
comes more  aggravated,  and  extends  itself  further  into  the  air-passages,  it  receives 
other  names,  according  to  the  principal  forces  of  its  attack ;  and  as  most  of  these 
produce  sensations  of  either  strangulation  or  dyspnoea,  so  we  have  now  cynanche 
or  angina  superadded  to  the  locality  of  the  catarrh.  Our  subject  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  imder  the  heads  of  catarrhus  or  common  cold,  angina  parotidea, 
angina  pharyngo-laryngea,  and  angina  trachealis  vel  bronchialis. 

Cataseh,  om  Common  Cold. 

Catarrhal  fever,  as  an  epidemic  or  epizootic,  has  already  occupied  our  at- 
tention ;  and  it  differs  from  the  present  subject  principally  m  that  it  has  for  a 
remote  cause  a  constitutional  prc-disposition  engendered  in  many  horses  at  one 
time,  dependent  usually  on  the  variable  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  heat 
and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture ;  and  the  prevalence  of  an  easterlv  wind.  The 
epiiootic  catarrh  is  also  more  severe,  and  produces  constitutionaf  derangement 
Of  more  intensity  an4  variety  than  the  common  and  accidental  cold  taken  at  all 
times ;  the  circulation  is  likewise  more  affected,  the  strength  more  prostrated,  and 
anasarcoos  swellings  are  more  common.  Catarrhus  or  common  cold^  on  the  con- 
trary, finds  no  such  gregarious  aptitude.  The  direct  cause  is  here  some  aecidentai 
mMen  aliemation  between  cold  and  heat  that  is,  in  this  case,  either  unusually  ap- 
I^ed  or  otherwise  when  it  finds  the  constitution  partially  or  generally,  from  cer- 
tain causes,  incapable  of  resisting  its  effects.  In  very  young  horses  it  frequently 
ends  in  angina  parotidea  or  strangies^  which  variety  will  be  treated  of  hereafter; 
and  when  its  symptoms  assume  a  more  than  ordinar}-  intensity,  it  becomes  angina 
maligna^  already  treated  on  in  Class  I,  p.  289.  A  simple  attack  on  the  Schnei- 
drrian  membranes,  known  as  a  mild  or  common  cold^  first  shews  itself  by  a  thin 
watery  secretion  from  the  nose,  and  from  the  eyes  also  in  some  cases.  The  ab- 
sorption of  these  acrid  secretions  of  the  mucous  membranes  irritates  and  inflames 
the  lymphatic  glands  through  which  they  pass,  which  therefore  become  tumefied 
and  tender;  symptomatic  fever  follows' the  inflammatory'  action;  and  the  ten- 
dency observed  in  mucous  surfaces  to  take  on  the  formation  of  pus  without  ul- 
ceration begins,  after  two  or  three  days,  to  shew  itself,  first  by  a  coagulable  deposit 
of  lymph  in  a  flaky  form,  and  next  by  a  regular  flow  of  yeUow  muco-purulent 
matter  fix>m  the  nose :  some  cough  is  also  usually  present.  In  a  few  days  these 
appearances  vanish,  and  the  horse  is  convalescent ;  or  they  become  aggravated, 
and  the  detail  must  now  be  pursued  in  Epidemic  Catarrhal  Fever,  from  which  in 
symptoms,  terminations,  and  treatment,  tnis  does  not  differ. 

Ahoiha  Puabthgo-labtngea,  OB  SoBB  Theoat. 

To  the  above  symptoms  of  common  cold  there  are  often  added  those  which 
betoken  sore  throat ;  in  which  cases  the  inflammation  has  extended  itself  to,  or 
perhaps  primarily  attacked,  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx, 
by  wluch  the  velum  palati,  tonsils,  rimaglottis,  oesophageal  entrance,  &c.  &c. 
become  aflfected  also.  The  mouth  is  now  hot,  and  at  flrst  dry :  there  is  an  evi- 
dent disinclination  to  eat,  or  to  swallow  what  is  masticated :  ne  therefore  ^qmdi 
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hig  hay,  i.  e.  lets  &11  the  masticated  bolus,  and  sips  his  water,  and  moves  it  about 
with  his  lips  rather  than  drinks  it ;  or  he  utterly  refuses  it,  unless  held  up  to  him. 
The  region  of  the  gullet  and  fauces  is  exceedingly  tender  and  hot ;  the  salivary 
glands  throughout  become  swollen  and  tender;  and  from  the  laryngeal  connexions 
the  cough  becomes  frequent  and  painfuL  I  wodld  now  refer  for  the  remaining 
symptomatology  and  curative  treatment  to  Catarrhal  Fever^  Class  1. 

Angina  Tbachxaus  and  Bbonchitis. 

When  the  catarrhal  attack  on  the  aerating  passages  extends  beyond  the  rima- 
glottis  and  affects  the  trachea,  it  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  by  the  first  of 
these  names*.  When  it  extends  into  the  bronchi^e  or  divisions  of  tne  trachea,  it 
deserves  the  latter.  In  both  there  will  be  hurried  and  embarrassed  breathing, 
and  angina  or  sense  of  pulmonary  obstruction  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
former  affections  alone  ;  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a  rattling  sound  or  wheezing 


complaint  we  need  not  wonder  if  some  diseased  alterations  of  structure  in  the 
air-passages  should  be  the  immediate  consequences ;  or  otherwise,  that  such  an 
irritable  state  of  them  may  remain  af^er  the  more  active  symptoms  have  ceased, 
as  to  give  rise  to  ruinous  chronic  affections.  The  inflammation  of  the  trachea 
may  thus  leave  roaring  as  a  sequel ;  and  thick  icind  may  result  from  angina  broQ- 
chialis.     For  treatment,  &c.  &c.  refer  to  Catarrhal  Fever  and  to  Pneumonia. 

CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  AERATING 

PASSAGES, 

KNOWN   BT   THE   POPULAR   NAME   OF   BOABINO>  CHBONIC   COUGH, 
THICK.   WIND,    BBOKJiN   WIND,   &C. 

RoABINO. 

The  artificial  habits  of  life  to  which  we  subject  the  horse  occasion  numerous 
morbid  changes  in  his  organs,  but  in  none  more  than  those  connected  with  his 
respiration  :  and  not  only  do  the  grand  masses  of  the  lungs  suffer,  but  the  veiy 
passages  to  them  become  altered  in  structure  also,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
transmitting  the  air  with  its  proper  freedom :  and  the  obstructing  matter,  on  the 
principle  of  wind  instruments,  produces  sounds  modulated  according  to  its  figure 
and  extent,  which  horsemen  called  wheezing,  whistling,  piping,  roaring,  ^c; 
terms  sufficiently  expressive,  but  not  sufficiently  well  defined,  even  among  those 
by  whom  they  are  conventionally  used. 

The  causes  of  roaring,  which  I  shall  here  use  as  a  type  of  the  whole,  are  remote 
and  proximate.  The  remote  causes  are  mostly  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  in 
the  tracheal  tube  itself.  Occasionally  it  is  brought  on  by  the  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion on  other  parts,  as  of  the  salivary  glands  in  strangles,  or  of  those  abscesses 
which  not  unfrequently  occur  in  violent  catarrh  in  the  vicinage  of  the  pharynx. 
Structural  alteration  in  the  lungs,  as  hepatization,  has  occasioned  it.  (Perctvaltt 
Lectures,  vol.  ii,  p.  256.)  Obstructions  accidentally  formed  by  exostoses,  cica« 
trizations,  &c.,  or  extraneous  substances  lodged  in  the  cavities  leading  to  the 
trachea,  may  any  of  them  occasion  it.  Barriere  notices  a  case  of  roaring  de- 
pendent on  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of  riband  within  one  of  the  nasal  fossae ;  and 
Godine  another,  brought  on  by  a  displaced  molar  tooth.     The  proximate  causes 

*  1  formerly  objected  to  tliia  tern,  or  rather  to  that  of  eynanehe-tracbealU  used  by  Mr.  Pereivall ; 
but  my  objection  ought  rather  to  have  been  to  the  want  in  human  nosology  of  some  specific  name 
for  that  Yariety  of  angina  or  cynanche-trachealis  known  as  the  croup,  which  I  and  others  regard  at 
an  inflammation  tui  generis  ;  often  raging  epidemicalW,  and  entirelv  confined  to  children,  the  lead- 
ing pathognomonic  symptom  of  which  disease  is  that  of  throwing  over  the  mucous  surface  of  the  tra- 
chea a  tenacious  concretion  of  coagulable  lymph,  diflflerent  from  the  mucous  excretion  formed  in  the 
common  eynanche  trachealis  of  adults.  In  my  objection  to  the  term  cynanche  tracbealis,  as  the  origrlii 
of  roaring,  or  as  a  disease  unknown  in  the  horse.  I  should  therefore  have  more  specifically  objected 

'   observes  is  a  aiseaae 

adult  angina  or  adoH 

undoobtedly  eeteotiaUy 
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might,  with  prc^nietv,  include  these  accidental  obstructions,  but  they  are  mainly 
lobe  looked  for  in  an  extravasation,  partial  or  extensive,  of  coagulable  hmph ; 
which,  becoming  organised,  forms  a  permanent  obstruction.  When  it  is  exten- 
sively spread  over  the  larynx,  it  produces  wheezing ;  when  it  constringes  the  ri- 
maglottis,  a  whistling  sound  is  the  consequence,  and  is  often  heard  in  our  own 
respirations  under  catarrh  :  or  in  the  ordinary  respirations  of  some  asthmatic  per- 
sona. Whoe\er  has  handled  the  throats  of  many  old  horses,  must  have  observed 
a  hardened  Ktate  of  the  larv'nx,  which  almost  resisted  all  attempts  to  what  is 
termed  *  cough  them.*  TbiA  ossification  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  is  not  an  un- 
common cause ;  and  a  similar  state  in  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea  is  productive 
of  it  also.  A  vcr\'  conunon  cause  also  of  roaring  is  a  band  of  hmph  stretched 
across  the  trachesil  tube ;  at  others,  an  internal  ring  of  the  same  matter  simply 
diminishes  its  diameter.  The  obstruction  is  sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  ex- 
cite piping  or  roaring  on  the  slightest  exertion :  in  general  cases,  however,  roar- 
ing is  only  exerted  when  forcible  inspirations  and  expirations  are  made ;  for  it  is, 
I  belie^'e,  equally  produced  by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  Mechanical  obstnietions 
to  free  respiration  may  eventually  be  productive  of  roaring:  the  custom  of  tightly 
reining  in  our  carriage-horses  there  is  reason  to  think  produces  it  often ;  and  Mr. 
Sewell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  using  tight  throat -lashes  or  neck-straps 
may  lead  to  it.  In  furtherance  of  which  opinion  it  may  be  recollected,  that  horsemen 
have  a  very  general  supposition  that  cribbiting  ends  in  roaring,  in  thick  wind,  or  in 
broken  wind :  may  not  the  tight  collar  strap  also  here  tend  to  the  former  of  these 
affections?  The  custom  of  ''coughhtg*  horses,  and  so  frequently  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  fairs,  may  be  readily  supposed  as  a  cause.  A  hor^e  passes  from  &ir  to 
fiur,  having  his  unfortunate  throat  brutally  pinched  thirty  or  forty  times  each  day. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  inflanunation  takes  place,  and  adhesive  deposit  follow  r 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances,  but  the  principal  indication 
is  to  remove  the  remote  causes  in  the  early  stages,  and  to  obviate  the  effects  in 
the  latter.  If  active  inflammation  be  going  on,  bleed  and  blister ;  and  if  tume- 
fiu;tion  of  the  neighbouring  parts  have  occasioned  it,  attempt  their  reduction. 
Elevate  the  head  as  much  as  may  be.  Mr.  Sewell  recommends  a  seton  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  obstruction  when  known  ;  and  in  desperate  cases  he  ob- 
serves, that  tracheotomy  has  been  pertbrmed  with  considerable  advantage ;  but 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  detecting  the  exact  situation  of  the  obstruction  will 
prevent  its  being  generally  advertcil  to. 

Chbonic  Cough. 

Coughing,  considered  as  an  action  generally,  is  a  violent  effort  of  the  dia- 
phragm, intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles,  onxiucing  a  forcible  expiration  of 
the  air  from  the  chest,  with  such  violence  as  is  mtended  to  remove  any  extraneous 
body  that  may  intercept  the  free  passage  of  the  air.  Whenever  it  accompanies  a 
general  affection  of  the  constitution,  it  is  regarded  as  simply  symptomatic^  and  the 
original  disease  is  attended  to  for  its  removal.  Thus  catarrh  and  pneumonia  are 
frequently  accompanied  bv  a  cough,  but  we  attend  principallv  to  the  inflamma- 
tory state  of  the  general  circulation,  as  the  best  means  of  subduing  it.  A  ckrmue 
cough  is  often  symptomatic  of  some  affection  of  the  air-passages ;  it  is  also  a  veiy 
usual  attendant  on  the  states  callcHi  thick  wind  and  broken  wind :  it  likewise 
accompanies  glanders  and  pulmonary  consumption  ;  and  appears  when  worms  are 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  besides  these  cases,  there  exists  at  times,  with- 
out any  attendant  difficulty  of  breathing  (the  horse  at  the  same  time  eating  well 
and  thriving),  a  permanent  cough,  usually  more  considerable  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  after  meals,  particularly  after  dnnking,  or  on  first  going  out  to  exercise. 
A  cough  of  this  description  is  very  common,  and  it  will  remain  in  this  state, 
without  otherwise  affecting  the  horse,  for  years,  sometimes  even  his  whole  life. 
In  other  instances  it  does  not  end  in  so  harmless  a  manner,  but  upon  any  occa- 
sional cold  taken,  becomes  aggravated ;  and  each  cold  makes  it  worse  and  worse, 
until  at  length,  by  repeated  attacks  on  the  bronchise,  the  ultimate  ramifications 
become  congested  and  thickened  with  coagulable  matter,  and  the  re^iration  or 
'  wind  is  at  last  permanently  affected.    An  irritable  state  of  the  bronchial  pas- 
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sages  often  remains  after  catarrh  and  pneumonia,  which  excites  them  into  action 
on  any  change  of  atmosphere  or  temperatm^,  and  coughing  occurs  whenever  the 
horse  moves  out  of  or  into  the  stable  ;  for  the  inspired  air  is  colder  or  warmer 
than  what  was  before  breathed,  and  hence  becomes  a  source  of  irritation  :  drink- 
ing cold  water  produces  the  same  effect,  for  a  similar  reason ;  as  does  any  hurry 
or  irregularity  of  motion,  because  it  propels  more  blood  towards  the  chest,  which 
cannot  bear  the  increased  stimulus.  In  some  cases  the  irritability  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane  itself  does  not  seem  so  much  increased,  as  that  the  mucus  se- 
creted from  it  appears  altered,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  It  may  become 
inordinate  in  quantity,  as  is  often  observed,  and  such  horses,  when  they  cough, 
throw  off  much  of  it  by  the  nose :  or  it  may  be  more  acrid  in  quality,  and  hence 
by  these  means  prove  a  source  of  continual  irritation;  or  it  may  be  lessened  in 
quantity  to  the  injury  of  the  passages :  and  it  is  by  assisting  a  return  to  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  secretions  that  expectorants  act  in  relieving  this  complaint. 

ihe  TreatmeiU  of  Chronic  Cough  must  depend  on  our  view  of  its  causes  and 
consequences.  When  it  appears  to  arise  from  a  want  of  mucous  secretion,  ex- 
pectorants which  excite  such  secretion  are  premised,  as  No.  1.  When  a  redun- 
dancy of  the  mucous  secretion  is  apparent,  tonics  are  required.  When  the  se- 
cretion is  acrid,  give  No.  2.  The  cough,  which  is  the  effect  of  an  irritable  state 
of  the  parts,  is  sometimes  relieved  by  stimulating  the  throat  externally,  and  by 
giving  internally  opium  with  bitter  tonics.  (See  Mat,  Med.)  In  horses  naturaUy 
of  a  full  habit,  and  grossly  fed,  without  sufficient  exercise,  our  attempts  must  be 
directed  to  lower  their  general  plethora,  by  bleeding,  exercise,  and  more  moderate 
feeding.  If  at  grass,  a  less  luxuriant  pasture  should  be  chosen.  In  the  stable* 
such  a  horse  should  be  muzzled  at  night,  to  prevent  him  eating  his  litter,  and  his 
water  should  be  given  in  moderate  quantities  only :  all  sudden  exertions  likewise 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 

I  have  freciuently  seen  chronic  cough  benefitted  by  a  course  of  mercurial 
physic ;  but  the  affection  in  such  cases  was  probably  dependent  on  worms ;  and 
whenever  a  continued  cough  exists,  with  irregular  appetite  and  unthrifty  coat, 
stools  foetid  and  slimy,  at  one  time  loose  and  another  hard  and  dry,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  worms  occasion  the  affection.  (See  Worms.)  In  all  chronic 
coughs  the  best  effect  sometimes  follow  from  feeding  with  carrots.  Turnips, 
parsneps,  beet,  and  potatoes,  may  be  beneficially  used  where  carrots  cannot  be  got ; 
and  a  mash  with  bran  and  linseed,  or  malt,  may  be  occasionaUy  given.  In  cases 
of  this  description,  which  may  be  suspected  to  be  dependent  on  coagulable  lymph 
deposited  within  the  trachea  or  bronchiae,  the  rubbing  in  of  mercurial  ointment 
the  whole  length,  for  a  week,  would  be  advisable,  and  then  to  blister  the  like  ex- 
tent of  surface. 

No.  1. — Submuriate  of  quicksilver  (calomel) < one  scruple 

Gum  ammoniac  two  dracnms. 

UalsaniofPeru  one  drachm 

Powdered  squill one  drachm. 

Make  into  a  ^all  with  honey,  and  give  every  morning  fasting.     In  some  cases 
the  following  has  been  found  efficacious  :-t- 

No.  2. — Tar  water  (see  Mat,  Med,) half  a  pint 

Lime  water  (see  Mat.  Med.)  ditto 

Powdered  squill    one  drachnu 

Mix  and  give  every  morning,  or  try  the  following  : — 

No.  3. — Powdered  ipecacuanha onedrachm 

Camphor* two  drachms 

Powdered  liquorice  half  an  ounce. 

Make  into  a  ball  with  honey,  and  give  every  morning. 

*  Mr.  Garlnnd.  of  Doncaster.  informs  oi,  thut  he  hat  jciven  camphor  with  much  tucc«M  in  chronic 
cough;  which,  from  it«  ncdative  qnalitcn,  mi^bt  be  expected:  perbapB,  in  union  with  digitalia  and 
hyotcyamuA,  it  might  be  even  more  RucceiBfui. 

T 
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To  either  of  the  above  mav  be  abo  atlded.  with  benefit  in  some  instancea,  as 
an  additiooal  expectorant,  one  or  two  drachma  of  lartar  emetic. 

TlIlClL    WiSD 

Is  also  a  common  consequence  of  either  acute  or  chronic  puhnonary  inflamma- 
tions. In  some  instances,  it  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  nolent  or  long- 
continued  exercise,  and  particularly  on  a  distended  stomach  and  bowels,  or  after 
full  drinking :  or  it  mav  be  brought  on  by  the  application  of  cold.  It  is  often 
connected  with  a  plethoric  state,  and  is  therefore  ven*  common  among  groas 
feeders  uid  where  the  exercise  is  ncit  proportioned  to  the  work ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  low-bred  and  thick-set  horses.  The  remote  causes  are  usually  in- 
creased ^-ascular  action :  the  proximate^  the  deposit  occasioned  by  it,  which  blocks 
up  the  air-cells,  and  thus  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  respiration.  The  poat- 
mortem  examinations  of  such  cases  exhibit,  in  some  instances,  a  slight  hepa- 
tization of  lung,  the  consequence  of  repeated  congestions  in  plethoric  habita ;  in 
others,  the  minute  bronchial  cells  are  filled  with  adhesive  matter,  or  the  general 
parench^-matous  substance  may  be  (^rvaded  with  minute  granulations  of  a  blue- 
ish  colour. 

The  symptoms  of  thick  wind  are  sufficiently  known  to  anv  one  at  all  conversant 
with  horses,  and  the  rationale  by  which  thev  are  produced  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. The  capacity  of  the  air-cells  being  diminished,  renders  it  necessary  for 
the  air  to  be  more  fit>quently  taken  in,  because,  being  acted  on  by  a  less  surfiu^e, 
the  blood  is  not  sufficiently  oxvgenated :  and  a  sufficient  number  of  air-cells  not 
being  expanded,  a  sense  of  mlness  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  induces  the 
animal  to  make  hasty  inspirations  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  consequently  hasty 
expirations :  the  force  with  which  these  are  operated,  occasions  the  sound  so 
well  known  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  thick  wind.  In  this  afiection,  the  ob- 
struction to  both  being  equal,  the  inspirations  and  expirations  are  equal,  which 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  broken  wind,  in  which  there  is  no  obstructioa  to  the 
entrance ;  and  therefore  the  breath  is  draiK-n  in  with  its  usual  facility,  but  is  ex- 
peUed  with  difficulty.  Thick  wind  is,  however,  \  ofa'  apt  to  degenerate  into  that 
state  termed  broken  wind :  and  the  post-niortcni  appearances  of  such  horses  as 
have  been  examined  under  thick  wind  would  readilv.  bv  an  increase  of  the  dis- 
organization,  account  for  the  symptoms  of  broken  wind :  but  it  cannot  be  the 
hepatized  lung  that  is  changed  into  the  er.iph\  sematous  state. 

The  treatment  of  thick  wind  can  seldom  be  more  than  (lalliative,  as,  once  esta- 
blished, it  remains  permanent.  In  vcn-  recent  cases,  bleeding,  blistering  the 
chest,  or  mildiv  stinmlatins;  the  cour>c  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia  bv  merca- 
rial  frictions,  to  promote  the  absoqition  of  any  deposit,  may  be  tried.  These 
having  failed,  a  preventive  treatment  should  be  adopted,  calculated  to  avoid  any 
increase  of  the  evil,  as  in  the  treatment  of  broken  wind.  I  have,  now  and  then, 
witnessed  benefit  from  repeated  doses  of  mild  mercurial  physic. 

Broke?!  \Vi3ii>. 

This  peculiar  affection  has  long  excited  the  attention  not  only  of  veterina- 
rians but  of  the  curious  in  general :  and  as  a  cure  for  it  holds  out'  the  certainty 
of  a  plentiful  harvest,  both  of  credit  and  emolument,  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  experiment  and  more  conjecture.  The  older  writers  indulged  in  the  most 
absurd  and  extravagant  notions  respecting  it* ;  in  the  detail  of  which  I  shall 
not  follow  them.  On  the  Continent  it  long  occupied,  in  later  times,  the  re- 
search of  many  eminent  veterinarians,  but  with  little  satisfactory  issue.     It  has 

•  Thete  Mpientt.  obwrTiuir  the  fl»lulent  Mate  of  the  bowel*.  su«perted  that  the  disease  ittelf  eon- 
•i»t«d  ia  the  formation  of  wind  theie;  other*,  that  too  much  air  wa«  received  bT  the  lungs;  b«t  both 
af  rc«d  that  an  artiAcial  outlet  either  by  a  new  anus,  oi  by  aii  enlargement  of  tlie  old  one.  was  a  proper 
reoMdy  ;  and  a  diTision  of  the  sphincter  ani  being  made,  and  the  air  passing  awav  viU>o«t  iioia«,  a 
cure  was  supposed  to  be  made,  aithoagh  the  wretched  animal  ever  aAer  presented  the  disgnitinf  apcc- 
taele  of  facet  dropping  iuTolantarily,  and  was  as  pursive  as  ever. 
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been  attributed  to  external  and  internal  causes ;  to  a  defect  and  to  a  superabun- 
dance of  vital  energy ;  to  altered  structure  of  tbe  heart,  of  the  lungs,  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  stomacn,  the  liver,  &c.  It  is  lesion  with  some,  nervous  with  others^ 
and  simple  distention  with  a  third.  Among  our  own  writers  the  discrepancy  is 
equally  great :  Gibson  attributed  it  to  an  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  mass 
generally ;  Dr.  Lower  to  a  rupture  of  the  phrenic  nerve;  and  in  later  times  it  has 
been  mostly  attributed  by  our  writers  to  organic  lesion.  But  to  proceed  some- 
what methodically,  we  will  cursorily  inquire  into  its  more  probable  causes,  re- 
mote and  proximate. 

The  remote  causes  of  broken  wind  are  hereditar}'  or  constitutional  liability,  as 
well  as  the  remaining  sufficiently  long  under  the  action  of  causes  capable  of  ex- 
citing morbid  changes  in  the  respiratory  organs  themselves.  A  certain  form  of 
body  is  unquestionably  favourable  to  its  production,  and  it  is  from  this  circum- 
stance that  it  proves  hereditary.  The  narrow  confined  chest,  and  the  pendant 
belly,  which  mark  low-bred  horses  and  gross  feeders,  all  of  whom  are  observed 
to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  aie  predisponents,  by  confining  the  ordinate  action 
of  the  lungs,  and  affording  no  reserve  for  the  inordinate.  It  must  be  this  defect 
in  form  which  makes  it  more  common  in  mares  than  horses ;  subjecting  horses 
to  a  long-continued  unhealthy  course  of  feeding  on  dry  food,  as  chaff,  bran,  bar- 
ley meid,  &c.  &c.  brings  it  on ;  or  working  in  mills,  where  much  dust  is  neces- 
sajily  inhaled.  It  is  seldom  the  immediate  consequence  of  pneumonia ;  but 
frequently  it  results  from  those  states  of  disordered  respiration  which  succeed  to 
it,  as  thick  wind,  chronic  cough,  &c.  The  proximate  causes  we  are  as  much  in 
the  dark  about :  we  see  that  it  gradually  steals  on  a  horse,  occupying  months, 
and  even  years,  in  a  slight  occasional  cough,  which  ripening  into  a  state  of 
slightly  impeded  respiration  on  exertion,  at  last  ends  in  broken  wind.  We  see  it 
also  follow  one  hard  ^lop ;  and  we  can  leave  a  horse  well  one  day,  and  find 
him  broken-winded  the  next.  With  these  facts  in  our  everj'-day  experience,  can 
we  readily  name  an  universal  proximate  cause  ?  We  may  truly  characterise  it  as 
a  diseased  alteration  in  the  functional  capacity  of  the  bronchial  ramifications, 

A  post-mortem  examination^  in  most  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  inspected*, 
has  brought  forward  an  emphysematous  state  of  lungs,  and  which,  had  it  been 
universal,  we  need  not  to  have  looked  further  for  the  cause ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  broken-winded  horses 
whose  lungs  af^er  death  are  neither  emphysematous  or  otherwise  structurally  de- 
ranged ;  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  their  lighter  colour  than  natural,  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  sound  lung.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  is  seldom  they  are  seen  thus  free  from  diseased  appearance ;  for  if  not 
emphysematous,  they  arc  hepatized,  or  congested ;  sometiiiw»s  tubercular.  From 
two  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Percivall  (and  I  have  heard  of  others),  emphysema  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs  can  also  exist  without  broken  wind.  If  likewise  a  me- 
chanical rupture  of  the  air-cells  was  the  universal  cause  of  broken  wind,  it  must 
be  always  sudden,  or  nearly  so ;  whereas  it  gives  some  years  of  a  warning  cough, 
or  of  thick-winded  wheeze  so  well  known.  Although,  therefore,  an  emphysema- 
tous state  of  the  lungs  is  common,  it  is  by  no  means  constant,  and  consequently 
will  not  afford  a  structural  solution  of  this  difficulty  t. 

The  gymptoms  of  this  complaint  are  well  marked :  the  cough  and  the  mode 

•  The  air  in  in  thr<>e  rn«C!(  extravanated,  not  only  throughout  thf  parenchyma,  in  minute  aerial  bub- 
ble9.  hut  ii  aifto  extended  over  the  pleural  covering,  iir  vesicle»  both  large  and  Bmall ;  and  is,  in  nott 
caveii,  RO  complete  as  to  make  the  lung»  upeciflcally  lighter  th.iR  ordinary,  and  to  make  them  crepitate 
and  crackle  under  the  hand.  They  are  also,  in  every  instanre.  of  a  more  pale  colour  than  natural,  in 
»om«  caxes  being  almost  white  ;  which  may  be  accounted  for.  either  by  the  diKorganixation  having  In* 
Jured  their  vascularity,  or  by  it'«  admitting  more  light  through  it*  gascouB  cells. 

i  Tlie  »implioity  of  thi»  tlirory  was  bu  captivating,  that  nt  fii(>t  few  but  would  believe  that  «ome 
error  bad  ciept  into  the  accountR,  which  detailed  any  other  apoearances  in  the  post-mortem  exaraina- 
tiona  of  broken- winded  luug»:  but  Buboequent  ca^es  have  fully  proved  that  Buch  do  occur;  and  that 
tiie  true  theory  of  broken  wind  Ib  not  yet  altogether  developed,  although  we  aie  ntill  inclined  to  think 
that  this  »tate  bet>t  accoui.t^  for  that  vi  ell-known  difficulty  in  the  expultiion  of  the  air  in  respiration. 
As  the  diaphragm  has  been  found  ruptured  in  Bome  broken-winded  horses  which  have  died  soddenlT, 
that  alBo  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  a  parfi'a/^esion  of  this  septum  exiRtcd  in  most  cat^es ;  but  it  !• 
tbe  additional  foree  applied  to  it,  under  great  exertions  to  assist  tbe  morbid  lungs,  which  produeei  a 
meehaaieal  todon  of  Its  disk. 

T  2 
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in  which  respiration  is  performed  may  be  considered  as  pathognomonic.  The 
■ound  emitted  by  the  cough  is  peculiar  to  this  asthmatic  state,  and  is  often 
forced  out  with  a  kind  of  grunt  through  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  in  a  short 
but  vibrating  feeble  tone  compared  with  the  usual  cough  of  sound-winded  horses. 
The  respiration  is  conducted  with  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  inspira- 
tions and  expirations.  Inspiration  is  effected  quickly  and  with  the  ordinary 
case,  because,  as  would  be  argued  by  those  who  favour  the  opinion  that  an  em- 
physematous state  of  lungs  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  aequine  asthma,  the  air  is 
supposed  readily  to  find  its  way  iuto  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  ruptured  air-cells, 
where,  becoming  entangled,  it  occasions  that  remarkable  difference  in  the  ease 
with  m'hich  inspiration  is  effected  and  the  lengthened  laborious  effort  of  expira- 
tion, which,  it  may  be  observed,  is  performed  by  two  distinct  efforts,  in  one  of 
which  the  usual  muscles  operate,  and  in  the  other  the  auxiliary'  muscles,  parti- 
cularly the  abdominal,  which  are  put  on  the  stretch  to  complete  the  expulsion 
more  perfectly ;  after  which  the  flank  falls  with  peculiai  force,  wheu  these  mus- 
cles resume  their  relaxations.  An  auxiliary  symptom  is  the  peculiar  flatulence 
of  ever}'  broken-winded  horse,  which  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  that  disordered 
state  of  digestion  so  common  in  these  cases,  and  of  that  constant  thirst  also  which 
is  invariably  present. 

The  treatment  of  broken  wind  can  seldom  be  more  than  paUiatice.  Whatever 
increases  the  distention  of  the  vessels  generally,  as  a  state  of  plethora,  or  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  particularly,  aggravates  the  complaint  by  increasing  the  diffi- 
culty of  expanding  the  lungs.  Therefore,  avoid  stimulants,  and  promote  regular 
evacuations  by  the  bowels ;  abstain  from  over-distentiou  of  the  lungs  by  too  vio- 
lent and  too  sudden  exertions,  particularly  after  eating ;  for  the  food,  although  it 
may  be  supposed  to  pass  the  stomach  quickly,  yet  is  retained  longer  in  the  large 
intestines,  which  equally  press  on  the  diaphragm.  By  carefully  attending  to  these 
principal  indications,  a  broken- winded  horse  may  be  rendered  comfortable  to 
nimseif  and  useful  to  his  owner.  The  food  should  be  regularly  given  in  mode- 
rate quantities  only ;  but  most  particularly  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will 
contain  much  nutnment  in  a  snudl  space :  hence  corn  is  more  proper  than  hay, 
and,  above  all,  I  have  found  a  manger  food  composed  of  one  part  bran,  one  part 
bruised  beans,  and  two  parts  bruised  oats,  agree  particularlv  well,  given  some- 
what moistened,  as  indeed  all  the  food  given  to  a  broken -winded  horse  should  be. 
On  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  food  a  horse  will  need  but  verv  little  hav,  and 
what  he  does  have  should  be  of  the  oldest  and  best  kind,  and  principally  given  at 
niffht  as  a  condiment  to  the  corn.  When  they  can  be  got,  give  also  carrots,  indn- 
ffel  wurzel,  Swedish  turnips,  parsiieps,  or  cooked  [>otatoes,  which  feeding  will  be 
found  to  combine  both  medicme  and  nutriment,  and  render  little  water  necessary. 
Turning  out  to  grass  commonly  aggravates  the  symptoms  of  broken  wind;  but  a 
daily  run  on  a  very  short  pasture  is  generally  found  advantageous,  and  a  neglect 
of  moderate  exercise  aggravates  the  complaint  greatly .  water  should  be  sparingly 
given,  particularly  in  the  working  hours ;  at  night,  a  moderate  (quantity  may  and 
should  be  allowed,  but  on  no  account  let  the  broken-winded  horse  dnnk  his  fill 
at  a  pond  or  trough.  Medicinally,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  bleed  when  the 
occasional  symptoms  run  high  ;  and  benefit  has  been  received  from  daily  doses  of 
foxglove  undiT  these  circumstances.  I  have  also  administered  antimony  and 
nitre  with  atlvantage. 

Modes  of  distinguiiihinf(  Soundness  and  Unsoundness  of  the  Wind, 

These  various  affections  of  the  winil  are  very  important  to  the  veterinarian, 
nor  can  he  be  too  well  informed  of  the  appearances  that  characterise  each  dis- 
tinctly ;  because,  as  their  existence  affects  the  legal  soundness  of  horses,  so  he 
will  be  very  often  forced  to  decide  peremptorily  on  very  slight  appearances.  To 
detect  thick  wind  it  is  generally  necessarv  that  some  time  be  spent  with  the 
horse ;  and  it  is  often  requisite  that  he  should  be  examined  under  various  cir- 
cumstances. Does  be  bear  moderate  exerci^  immediately  after  eating  or  drinking 
without  blowing  high  ?     Does  he  cough  in  so  doing,  or  is  he  observed  to  do  it  on 
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every  change  of  position,  or  temperature;  particularly  after  drinking  ?  And  does 
he  when  in  the  stable,  field,  or  when  completely  at  rest,  occasionally  cou((h  short, 
hollow,  and  not  followed  by  that  firm  effort  we  call  clearing  afterwards  ?  In  such  a 
case  the  horse  has  chronic  cough ;  and  as  his  breathing  is  more  or  less  accelerated 
beyond  the  ordinary  standard,  he  is  more  or  less  thick  winded  also.  Roaring  may 
be  immediately  detected  by  a  brisk  gallop ;  but  the  person  who  is  to  judge  of  its 
existence  should  be  on  the  ground,  and  the  horse  should  pass  him  sever^  times, 
but  without  restraint ;  for  I  have  seen  horses  whipped  into  a  momentary  cessa- 
tion of  the  roaring. 

Broken  wind  can  hardly  be  mistaken ;  the  cough  accompanying  it  conveys  a 
peculiar  sound ;  it  is  short,  vibrates  within,  and  is  combined  with  a  grunting 
effort,  more  particularly  observable  on  any  sudden  motion  or  surprise :  to  pro- 
duce which,  dealers  hold  up  the  horse*s  head,  and  then  either  strike,  or  pretend 
to  strike,  him  suddenly,  or  kick  him,  which  usually  elicits  this  peculiar  grunting 
sound.  The  breathing  is  hurried  in  the  extreme  by  exertion,  and  is  remarkable 
by  being  made  up  of  three  efforts  instead  of  two.  In  the  first,  the  air  is  drawn  in 
naturally,  and  the  flanks  fill  up  as  usual ;  but  in  the  next,  the  falling  of  the  flanks 
again  to  expel  the  air  is  most  unusual ;  for  it  is  not  done  with  a  gradual  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  but  takes  place  at  once  by  a  momentary  effort ;  and  then 
a  third  action  takes  place,  which  is  a  slow  but  strong  drawing  up  of  the  muscles 
of  the  belly,  as  though  to  press  out  remaining  air.  Broken-winded  horses  are 
also  observed  to  be  peculiarly  greedy  after  water :  and  a  little  hurried  motion 
distends  the  nostrils,  and  produces  evident  distress. 

GLANDERS. 

This  fatal  and  loathsome  disease  has  long  been  the  scourge  of  this  noble 
race  of  animals,  as  it  remains  the  opprobrium  medicorum  of  the  veterinary  art ; 
and  there  is  yet  reason  to  fear  that  some  time  mav  elapse  before  we  slSall  find 
its  antidote ;  for  we  have  records  of  its  constant  fatality  of  more  than  fourteen 
centuries*  continuance.  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  given  his  testimony  to  its 
incurable  nature,  and  Vegetius  describes  as  fatal  complaints  both  glanders  and 
fiut:y ;  the  former  as  morbus  humidus,  the  latter  as  morbus  farciminosus.  Blun- 
devill,  Markham,  De  Gray,  Mascal,  Snape,  &c.  treated  of  it ;  some  of  them 
viewing  it  in  the  light  of  a  particular  poison ;  others  as  an  attack  on  some  of  the 
viscera,  an  affection  of  the  spinal  marrow,  &c.  &c.  SoUysel,  who  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  an  acute  French  writer,  and  described 
this  disease  as  consisting  of  several  varieties,  including  all  muco-purulent  dis- 
charges by  the  head  whatever,  which  he  attributed  to  an  acrid  humoiu'  invading 
these  parts.  Garsault,  following  in  the  same  track,  attributes  glanders  to  stran- 
gles imperfectly  cured.  Gibson  and  Bracken  appear  to  have  formed  no  very 
distinct  notions  of  either  glanders  or  farcy;  the  latter,  however,  denied  the  con- 
tagious qualities  of  glanders,  and  recommended  stimulating  injections  for  its 
cure.  In  1749,  La  losse  the  elder,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Paris, 
presented  a  memoir,  which  had  for  its  object  a  disproval  of  the  humoral  pathology 
as  regarded  glanders;  on  the  contrary,  he  undertook  to  prove  that  glanders 
was  purely  a  local  disease,  seated  in  the  Schnciderian  membrane,  and  proposed 
as  a  cure,  to  inject  the  whole  surface  of  it  by  openings  made  into  the  firontal, 
DasaL,  and  maxillary  sinuses.  His  son  pursued  similar  investigations,  but  with- 
out increased  success.  Bourgelat  combated  the  opinions  of  La  Fosse,  as  being 
untenable,  but  returned  to  the  humoral  pathology  of  the  blood  and  humours  to 
account  for  it.  Dutz  and  Paulet  considered  both  glanders  and  farcy  as  origin- 
ating in  a  poison  of  a  parallel  nature  with  syphilis.  Chabert  adopted  the  ra- 
tionale of  Sollysel.  Gilbert  considered  glanders  in  a  similar  light  with  stranp;les ; 
glanders  being  nothing  more  than  strangles  degenerated  and  prolonged.  Sambcl 
took  up  the  opinions  and  practice  of  La  Fosse ;  and  thus  his  experiments  in 
Lyons,  detailed  here  after  his  death,  exhibit  a  series  of  nasal  injections,  imited 
with  antimonial  and  mercurial  preparations  by  tho  mouth,  which  only  afforded 
additional  proof  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  disease.     When  Mr.  Coleman  assumed 
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the  acadt'iiiic  thair.  iieu  iu>|uiri(.>  iiitt*  tht  Datun-.  causes,  and  treatment  of 
f^UniLcra  and  farcv  wen:  iimdt-:  and  the  actiwt\  with  which  ihev  were  conducted 
bv  so  acute  an  aiiVni  ga\c  roa-j^m  t«i  h«»jK'  the  lx*t  n-*>iilts:  and  if  we  do  not  yet 
boast  our  con»juc»t  of  tin.-  iitc.  wi-  hnvc  i.iim-i  a  clcanr  in«ij;ht  into  the  nature 
andcaui><s  of  the  di-^a-it'.  Mr.  S:nith.  \tttT;iian  sup^^om  to  the  "id  Dragooa 
Guards  in  1h1;J,  publi>hoi  a  troati-^^-  •►:!  glandtr^,  ^orv  hij^hly  s{K>ken  of  by 
Mr.  Vines;  in  whuh.  th<iu:,ch  tht  ciintajiitu-i  iiaiun.*  of  ihi-  disease  is  not  deaied, 
it  is  thought  asi  bv  luj  mtan*  C4»n*i'.itrahli-.  Wc  iralhtr  that  its  causes  arc  cod- 
Ndcred  to  be  di-bilitv.  pri^i'»u*  ilisca^t-,  i:upi:rt.-  air,  c«iM  applied  in  the  fbmi  of 
a  cumrnt,  or  takt-n'  h^  drinking;  o»ld  water  when  hut,  traiiMtion  fn>in  cold  to 
heat  and  n\*e  rersu,  and  infect ii m  :  fnun  which  it  i<  evident  that  he  is  no  ad- 
vocate fi»r  the  >|>*-ciric  nature  of  the  di-^*  u-e.  '1  he  later  Fn-nch  authors  who 
have  written  on  ;rlander>  an*  principally  Uinlet.  M.  (iinline.  jun.,  and  Diipuy, 
whoM.'  work  exciteil  jmrticular  inti.nMT.  The  y.ir  l«»:lo  protluced  a  work 
on  glanders,  by  Mr.  Vii;e'».  anat<':i.;c:d  tcaciier  at  t!ie  Veterinary  College, 
from  whose  knuun  abilities  and  opp«'riuniiies  thi-  pntfe-i^ion  were  led  to  ex- 
pect much;  and  as  upposine  e<»ntlicTi:iv:  opininns  elicit  just  views  of  a  subject, 
so  wc  would  reeonmieiid  the  student  carefully  to  conijiare  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Coleman  and  Dupuy  (as  botli  an*  \\i\U  dciailtd  in  Mr.  l*ercivairs  excellent 
I«ectures)  with  this  woik  i>f  Mr.  Vine**,  and  we  vci.tare  to  predict  that  he  will 
uot  regri't  his  labour^. 

•  Mr.  ^^»>^r»n  f.Mi-.il*r*  e»n-le'«  a«  i;\i-?'>  1:  :•■  .'.-.l*  ail  i*..-rf).r.  Acu;.-  gt-tmi^n,  like 
olher  acute  ■1i*f»-*-.  r^.n-  il«  c-' .r«r  u:Ui'"i;  ;'i>i-'.'l  -r.  i  ■ :  ri-S  r.  ■Ii'.iih  :  it  i*  i  hurarirr  i«ed  by 
ulrrratioii  i-f  Ihe  (ititarv  ine  i.biAiir.  V.f  ••nn.^  ;i:r  r  ■  ■*  .[a  #,i<- ';«>'■-  i-ii1».iiiiatit>n.  an<l  i«  attentie«i 
with  tMi-^fii  li»n  «•' *'.i' '.\  :ii( 'I -t  <' cl>':-'>«-     It  :«•  "i  t  ••:■  •!.■•.  ai  :  i->i:i   '  :.ir.iliii*  thfniith  the  nirdiiiui 

•if  «niii.viiiii.i:r  t  -t.tIV*.  aiil  t'V   in-i-nl.,!  ■•■■.     T!<<<ijli    I  1. 1 .•  •>•  a..\   A*  i^'i^iii  in  OMitaxion.  it 

miirli  iiflei.ei  i**r^  t  t>>  n  p<  l<i>n  lire!  .i-->l  •l.iTii>e<l  in  i.n  ^t' ••••  ^i*'!* 'a-ien  wth  ni<iiiiii«  ca«e<>  fruni 
•1un;r.  u  ti<e.  at  i  :^  •  '--'a',  •n.  e-.t.  !!•' !  .n  h>>t,  :•-■•!,  .»n  i  •  91*  •;ti  .•  -  :  ai,\  ublcli  bein|[  proreJ.  reri- 
An  the  a-«uii 'lif'i  t!iat  rUi'-ler«  »;  •!  larrv  !iarr  a  *;■•>-. (i:  t>>  :••■  .^\t.  -t:!.!  .':iii  be  rrMuee<I  without 
thcaxent-v  «•!  tfoi.tv*  ■'<  It^  roiit^ri'.'U^  lutuie  i«,  '.uvu'Tf.  u<-i  -ji^n  r>l  tj  the  Profr«(M)r :  on  the 
riinttary.it  ^la*  ail-cetlier  iir<>re'l.  a«  uf';  :«•  :t«  uMi.t:'  .1  •■■  \'.  •  it-.i-.  I  y  ihe  celebrated  ei  peri  weDt 
of  |»r'Mliiriii2  flanilrr^  in  .11  u>>  t  y  th^'  'i.jri't'>>n  of  t'n*  (■!••■■  i  tri>  ••  a  ^'aii^ie  ed  hor»e  into  bt»  TeinA. 
The  ariite  «lan<ier«  .Mr  I'tilein.in  ciiii*iiter«.  in  retf^nl  t>i  tli^  nat.i-e  ^'f  Ific  |>>>i«iin,  at  the  Mine  disease 
with  farcy  and  ch  tmic  f  landern :  but  hi*  u[>ini«in  nf  fie  aftii)t\  iif  l!tf  ia>l  ia  xf*t  m  confiroied  a*  in 
re«iert  lufarry.  Mr.  I'p.-civall.  h"«e^er,  very  j«>»t'y  ieiii;4:k«  nn  l'.;-.  Il..»t  their  ^stemtiat  H^ntif^f 
appeals  rrnreil  by  diiert  etierlment.  I'kmntr  wlnnd'r$  nt mm •>'.■¥  aiTe<  I*  but  one  9i4*  **/  thr 
ke^H,  ar.d  ulit^alinn  iif  the  men  brane  i«  n«*t  nece«»ari:v  i-re-ent :  biil.  on  the  contivy,  it*  ab«enee 
rattier  \.t\\*  to  krep  ii{>  t!:e  true  rhr>iii  r  ^litiarter  I'f  the  di«e.k«e  :  f>>r  ii«  \»v.t  n«  it  lenain*  tbu*  it  will 
not  kill ;  and  fioni  Kenrr  it  ha«  l-een  i-.keneii  t<>  (onnrilni'a.  uhli:!i  will  i;i  time  cease  fpontaneou»lf. 
The  appearance  'if  matter  fn^m  vnt  *i  ie  f>f  the  heail  i«  -awi  to  be  a  «l:i>]itr  ( resumptive  eridenee  of  the 
pre*«ni>e  of  chronic  ||lander«,  ai.'l  a  priKif  that  vin-h  mailer  canni»t  «»me  fTom  the  lungt,  but  na»t 
proeeeil  from  «ome  part  antetior  to  the  U'ynx.  *  In  «nnie  c«*e«.  however,  the  flux  route*  from  both 
noitrii*;  liere.  rnmmonly,  both  *et«  iif  claml*  are  tumefied  the  nature  of  which  Bwellinfi*  will  *erre 
Co  direct  the  diairno^i«  ;  in  ad-lition  to  uhich.  ni<>«t  vinbahly.  the  animal'*  health  continue*  food,  aad 

the  di>char|te  i*  not  offrn^ire.'     It  wouM  appe.ir  fr tbi*  aii't  from  what  follows,  that  Mr.  Colemao 

eonaider*  pulmonary  affection  a^  Ihetrue  (ii«tii!<*tiv<'  liiTereuce  between  chronic  and  acute  glandern  : 
and  >et.  in  (he  pirviiiu^accouiit  Mt.ii  h  Mr.  Pe:  civ  all  rr  inter*  of  ihr  nature  of  acute  claoder*,  we  can> 
uot  gather  tlint  iiulm>inai>  affrction  « i>n*ttuteil  a  iiPi:e<«ai  y  ati<l  lemiinir  %  harai-tei  of  the  acute  Tariely, 
a<  Intended  by  Mr.  Coleni'an  :  and  a«  Mr.  )*eriivall  i*  io.r  imiIv  authority  on  the  oT.tnion<  entertained  bjr 
(bin  emincnl  piofe«»or,  I  do  ikinre-piv  reirret  that  in  hi*  arroi.nl  he  Mid  not  u«e  all  hi*  arruttomed  pre- 
ri»Ion  I  would  iiererthele*^  »tronicly  lecommeud  thi'  reHiter  who  ha*  not  acre«<  to  the  fountain  head 
(the  Veterinary  Colieifp),  to  <tudy  the  nummary  of  the  l'ii<fe««or«  impoitant  opinion*  on  f  lander*,  a* 
dttatled  in  .Mr.  I'eicivall'*  Lecture*.  It  only  ieniain«  to  aiid,  that  on  /'irfjr.  .Mr.  Colemaa'*  opinion 
appears  to  l>e  that  it  own*  one  common  poiu>n  with  clamier*  renerally,  and  that,  of  the  three  aActioD*, 
H  affi*rds  the  nin-t  ronclusire  evidence  of  the  production  of  the  pnis"n  in  the  absence  of  eoDlaf  ion.  In 
nature  he  eon-ider*  it  an  inflammation  and  «nppuration  i>f  the  *upercirial  order  of  absorbent*,  the 
deeper  order  not  appearing  »n»reiitible  of  tlie  irritation. 

^  Tlie  public  are  pilncipally  imlebted  to  .Mr.  Periivail,  al^o,  fi>r  brincinff  this  gentleaiAn'a  writings 
before  the  Kngli-h  reader,  whet e  t bey  now  likewi«e  occupy  much  atlfntton.  M.  Dnpoy  it  one  of 
the  veterinary  profesniirs  at  Alfoit,  aiM  his  celebrated  work,  whivh  appeaieti  in  1817>  bad  for  its  object 
to  thew  that  glanders  hail  its  origin  in  tubercle*,  whit-h  form  in  the  various  tissue*  of  the  body,  and 
which  he  consider*  to  t»e  heieditarv.  These  tubercles  tirrt  form  and  multiplv,  nest  grow  soR,  d&f- 
oiganiie,  and  ulcerate :  ami  acconfing  to  their  situation  so  are  the  «yinptom«  0/  the  disease  developed. 
The  miliary  tulen  le  i>  the  mo«t  usual,  and  its  ulcerative  pioces?  in  the  pituitary  membrane  it  marked 
by  minute  excavati>»ns,  like  pin>hi»les.  hut  with  -halloi«-  cavities  and  imlrnted  edges.  The  »eptum  i« 
frei|uently  coieied  with  them,  and  the  ulceiative  prore**  extends  thioughout  all  the  na«al  cavities. 
When  tke  lungs  are  al-otuliercular.  there  are  cough,  debility,  ratairbal  s\iiiptonis,  uNlema,  with  cracks 
in  t}ie  >kin  :  ami  now  fniry  makes  its  appearance.  Ka'cy  our  author  regards  as  a  ^crnphuiou*  affec- 
tion, ami  the  buds  as  *cro|ihuIo'is  tnl>ercle^.  which  lead*  him  to  consider  the  glanders  a*  a  species  of 
phthisis  piilmonali-.  M.  Dupuy  ini^i-t*  umrh  on  a  particular  form  of  htMly  as  favourable  to  the  forma- 
t:on  of  tubeicle*.  «hii.h  becoming  acted  upon  by  culd  and  humidity,  generate  the  di*ea»e,  and  which 
he  maintains  is  the  rea^fin  it  i*  unkioiwn  In  hot  climate*. 

I  .Mr.  Vines  pirfai  e«  hi<*  own  opinion*  of  the  natnie  of  glanders  thus  :  *  all  the  symptoms  of  disease 
wbirh  run*lilulr  glandei«and  farcy,  invariably  depend  upon  tht  unhealthy  state  of  the  system  into 
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My  further  account  of  the  nature  of  glanders  and  farcy  will  be  short,  as  the 
prevailing  opinions  on  the  subject  may  be  gained  by  a  reference  to  the  notes. 
Glanders  and  farcy  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  but  modifications  of  each  other, 
and  that  both  own  one  common  poison :  innumerable  facts  and  well  conducted 
experiments  have  set  this  matter  beyond  doubt ;  for  horses  have  been  inoculated 
with  the  matter  of  farcy,  and  glanders  has  been  the  result :  glanders  has  also 
been  produced  by  inoculating  with  the  matter  of  glanders :  farcy  has  been  brought 
on  likewise  by  inserting  the  matter  of  farcy :  and,  lastly,  the  artificial  introduc- 
tion of  the  matter  of  glanders  has  occasioned  a  true  appearance  of  farcy.  The 
opinions  have  long  been  divided  on  the  claim  that  these  diseases  have  to  the 
name  of  specific  affections,  or  rather  as  to  being  modifications  of  one  specific 
poison.  Some  altogether  deny  any  such  claim,  and,  on  the  contrary,  argue  that 
glanders  and  farcy  are  but  consequences  of  other  inflammatory  attacks ;  and  that 
these  diseases  can  even  be  produced  artificially^  by  means  foreign  to  contagion  or 
any  individual  poison*.  In  answer,  I  would  remark,  that  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  all  poisons  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  own  only  certain  modes 
of  operation.  Small-pox,  cow-pox,  s^'philis,  and  the  rabid  poison,  the  symptoms 
of  all  which,  as  well  as  the  terminations  and  modes  of  propagation,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cow-pox,  have  remained  the  same  for  ages.  I  have  always,  there- 
fote^  myself^  felt  convinced  of  the  specific  nature  of  this  affection,  which  for 
variety  m  its  mode  of  productionf ,  continuation,  and  termination,  has  no  parallel ; 
and  to  which  only  we  can  attribute  the  unsettled  state  of  the  opinions  concerning 
it,  but  which  do  nothing  to  unsettle  its  claim  to  the  character  of  a  direct  and 
peculiar  poison,  which  can  always  beget  its  like,  and  its  like  only.  If  the  matter 
of  farcy  and  the  matter  of  glanders  could  produce  at  one  time  grease  or  stran- 
gles, and  at  another  mild  catarrh,  I  might  doubt ;  but  when  I  find  nothing  but 
the  same  type  of  disease  follow  from  the  infection,  I  can  only  consider  such  in- 
fection as  one  sui  generis. 

The  forms  of  glanders  have  been  called  ttcute  and  chronic.  A  very  ingenious 
veterinarian,  Mr.  James  Turner,  has  proposed  a  third,  which  he  would  call  the 

which  it  U  redact  or  brought,  and  not,  at  i«  generally  supposed,  from  a  spedjlc  poison  contaJned 
in  the  blood.  And  thes4>  symptoms  of  disease  are  found  to  aepend  on,  and  arise  from,  a  variety  of 
causes,  whether  they  occur  at  ttie  latter  states  or  stages  of  common  healthy  inflammatory  diseases, 
which  take  place,  either  dieetly  or  indirectly,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  strangles,  com- 
mon colds,  distemper,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  grease,  aropsy  (anasarca  or  uederoa),  injuries.  &c. 
or  whether  they  ari»c  Independently  of  such  disease.  For  when  the  system  is  brought  into  an  un- 
healthy and  a  more  or  \e*n  debilitated  state  from  neglect,  or  by  the  improper  treatment  of  anv  of  tb«M 
diseases,  and  the  following  symptoms  occur,  they  then  constitute  glanders  or  farcy.  Ana  as  tbeee 
symptoms  only  indicate  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  sy»tem  when  tuey  follow  such  common  inflam- 
matory diseases  as  we  have  lust  named,  they  may  be  regarded  as  ending  in.  or  liecominf  glanders  or 
farcy.  But,  neYerthele!is,  there  are  many  instances  wneie  the  symptoms  which  constitute  glanders 
and  fiarcy  take  place  totally  independent  of  common  inflammatory  and  unhealthy  diseases ;  but  even 
Umh.  the  symptoms  likewise  depend  upon  the  unhealthy  state  which  the  system  is  in  previous  to  and 
at  tlie  time  of  their  appearing  or  taking  place ;  and  consequently  the  system  must  ever  be  in  an 
■■healthy  state  for  the  symptoms  of  glanders  or  farcy  to  shew  themselves.  Under  this  view  of  tb« 
iubject,  then,  it  must  appear  that  glanders  and  farcy  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  terms  indicating 
■■healthy  disease  of  certain  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  tliose  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
Hoes  the  nose,  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  the  skin,  and  the  cellular  membrane  underneath.'  In  tb« 
peosecation  of  my  subject,  I  shall  have  occasion  further  to  notice  the  most  important  part  of  tlUa 
work  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease :  I  shall  only  add  here,  that  the  theory  is  manifestly  that  of 
Sollyeel.  and  is  open  to  much  discussion  on  many  of  its  points.  In  attempting  the  complete  overthrow 
of  our  present  opinions,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  ingenious  autnor  has  not.  by  going  too  far, 
rather  aefeated  himself.     Fettina  lente  would  have  been  proper  here. 

*  In  ali  candour  we  must  even  allow  that  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  is  setting  agalaat  not  only 
the  specific  nature  of  this  disease,  but  of  that  of  other  specific  affections.  Gilbert  is  very  seveie  oi| 
thoM  who  consider  these  as  specific  affections,  and  affirms  that  glanders  is  no  more  than  Imperfectly 
developed  strangles.  Mr.  Vines  is  little  less  so,  and  says,  that  *a  specific  poison  is  an  imaginary 
klea.  and  founded  in  error,  neither  is  a  distinct  disease  ;'  but  if  properly  investigated,  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  only  the  latter  stage  of  a  common  inflammatory  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  noatrils,  cavities  of  the  head,  throat,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes,  and  substance  of  the 
lungs.  Neither  doe»  he  allow  any  proof  of  the  nature  of  a  specific  poison  in  the  matter  of  glanders 
and  farcy,  from  the  fact  that  intronducing  blood  from  a  glandered  horse  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  ass 
will  produce  glanders  in  such  ass;  for.  he  observes,  he  has  prod.ced  both  glanders  and  farcy  by 
iotruaueing  the  blood  of  a  rabid  dog,  and  that  siroilai  effects  will  follow  the  introduction  of  any  irritat- 
ing fluid  into  the  circulation. 

f  Allowing  that  the  other  poisons  alluded  to  are  now  almost  spontaneously  generated,  this  we  know 
can  be  and  Fs  so :  in  the  Quiberon  expedition,  close  confinement,  by  shutting  down  the  hatohes  in  a 
•torm,  glandered  nearly  all  the  horses  on  board  the  transports. 
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itutdunu*.  This  atti'inpted  addition  alone  shews  that  the  true  lines  of  demar- 
cation are  not  alwav»  easy  to  define :  and  even  with  this  additional  boundary, 
we  shall  find  many  eases  without  the  pale.  The  disease  is,  however,  marked 
with  difTt-reut  degrees  of  malignancy,  in  some  cases  running  its  hktal  course  Id  a 
fi?w  weeks,  and  in  others  continuing  for  velars  with  little  alteration,  and  perhaps 
spontaneously  disappearing  at  last ;  and  under  this  view  there  is  room  for  a 
s^-steniatic  division  into  acute  and  chronic  :  that  which  Mr.  Turner  calls  the  in- 
sidious, is  but  a  slight  moditication  of  the  latter;  but  when  we  attempt  to 
draw  a  distinction  from  the  absence  either  of  pulmonan*  participation  or  the 
originallv  innocuous  nature  of  the  attack,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  pursue 
the  distinctive  features  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Acute  glanders  are  seldom 
clearly  marked  but  when  they  are  the  effect  of  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, acting  on  a  number  of  horses  at  the  same  time,  as  in  a  state  of  unusual 
deprivation  of  pure  air.  Asses  and  mules  aflfurd  the  most  complete  instances  of 
acute  glanders ;  they  seldom  have  any  other. 

The  eatues  of  glanders  and  fiury  have  occasioned  as  much  diversity  of  opi- 
nion as  the  nature  of  the  complaints.  Both  glanders  and  &rcy  originate  in 
cantarioH ;  and  infection^  in  its  strict  sense^  is  a  cause  of  the  acute  glanders,  at 
leastf.  An  bereditan'  defect  in  the  structural  capacity  of  the  aerating  organs, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose,  is  a  remote  cause  of  much  importance  in  glah- 
dersj.  Wliatever  acts  noxiously  on  the  air-{ia&sages  for  a  considerable  time, 
by  its  irritation,  fits  them  to  receive  it  also  when  an  occasional  cause  is  applied ; 
and  thus  either  acute  or  chronic  glanders  may  arise,  as  the  cause  is  active  or 
insidious.  In  this  way  it  is  that  the  impure  air  of  close  confined  situations 
probably  acts,  and  in  a  twofold  way,  as  topically,  on  the  surfiice  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  constitutionally,  by  depriving  the  lungs  of  pure  respirable  air.  In 
populous  towns  and  cities,  in  crowded  unventilated  stables,  we  therefore  meet 
with  these  diseases  in  the  greatc^st  numbers  and  worst  forms.  The  debilitating 
effects  of  common  inflammations  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  air- passages 
and  their  dependencies,  is  a  common  source :  even  wounds  of  these  parts  hare 
brought  on  glanders.  Y>ry  food  has  been  stated  as  a  cause  :  a  remote  one  is  a 
cold  numid  state  of  atmosphere ;  and  thus  it  is  more  frequent  in  winter  than 
summer. 

The  amtagiims  nature  of  glanders  has  been  altogether  disputed  by  some. 
Bracken  was  among  the  number :  but  many  more  think  it  only  contagious  in  a 
slight  degree.  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Sewcll,  and  Mr.  Vines  are,  I  believe,  of  this 
class ;  and  the  proofs  for  and  against  the  degree  of  its  aptitude  are  so  contra- 
dictor}', that,  m'hilc  wc  maintain  the  full  effect  of  contagion,  we  must  admit  the 
anomalies  in  the  proofs, — How  is  the  contagion  propagated  ? 

*  In  th«  riearinr  off  of  rxtarrh.  Inflnenxa.  &r.  a  protTiirUd  f  le^t  mnainii  from  one  or  both  no«trilt, 
wat^y,  wilh  tmall  partick*  of  iniirii«  or  pn«.  ^ometiineit  of  froth,  invariably  in  rery  •mall  onaattties, 
bat  ronvtant ;  and  in»t^a<l  of  a  larfe  •nbmnxiUarT  rland  vwellrd  t«>  the  *\rt  of  a  valnut,  which  lead  to 
a««pirion  in  the *e  mtipii.  it  i«  ^nlarred  only  to  the  fixe  of  a  i>ea  or  hor>e-bean,  but  \%  indurated,  and 
It  frequently  loo«e  and  not  adherent  to  the  jaw  bone.     Another  dereptire  cirruui^tance  ii  the  feoeral 
•tate  of  theVondUion,  whirh  i«  that  of  frood  health,  in  roat.  t)e-h.  and   spirit*.    In  this  vlate  so  one 
•a*pect«  ir1ander«.  and  yet  at  any  time  inorulation  with  thi*  matter  will  produce  flanden  tai  aaolher 
borve.     Mr  Turner  de«erveii  ttie  thank*  of  Uie  profe»»ion  at  lanre  for  puttinf  them  oa  their  foard 
acalnot  thi«trearherou«di«ea«e,  who^  Protean  >ha|ieii  require  all  our  Tisilanre  ;  bat,  at  be  eaiididly 
ob«erTe«,  it  i*  not  a  new  «perie«  of  flander*.  but  the  true  chronic  form  in  one  of  it*  mof4  oeealt  tbapet, 
of  which  we  have  too  many  invtance*. 

t  Althoufrh  thecetermt  are  frequently  uted  ^ynonymoutly,  and  that  without  improprlKf.  teeing 
that  in  the  geneia  of  contagiouRdi^ea^e*  of  Dr.  Ho«»arlc,  and  nince  adopted  by  Dr.  Mather  Snith,  ge> 
not  2  talce-  in  nuch  at  are  communicable  both  by  contact  and  by  the  atmosphere  ;  yet  in  this  tnttaoce 
I  conceive  it  would  be  convenient  to  confine  contagion  to  ito  etymoloprical  «en»e  strictly,  and  to  c6n- 
tider  it  a»  character ivinr  tuch  di«easeii  at  require  actual  contact  for  their  propagation.  And  by  <n/ee- 
tioMM  di«ea*e«.  fiuch  a«  are  engendered  by  miavma  or  morbid  exhalation*  from  the  deeompotitioa  of 
animal  and  vegetable  f  ub*tancef  (but  here  principally  from  the  former),  and  which  in  the  baman  tab> 
Ject  create  putrid  fever,  and  in  the  hor*e  nialigniint  glanders. 

I  Df  I'h^rHitf  d"  la  wirvc.  L'influence  h^r^ditairr  n'a  pa*  encore  attir^  atnes  ratteotlon,  dant 
let  circon»tance«  du  developpemert  de  la  morve,  pour  qii'il  Mtit  pot«ible  d'en  rien  pr^juger  de  potttif. 
Httivaiit  let  auteur*  moderne«.  I'h^rMit^  u'e^t  pa»  douteute  ;  Dupuy  a  m^me  fait.  reKtiTement  aax 
Jumeni  et  aux  ponlain*  moiveux  du  hara«  d'Alfort,  det  obaervations  qui  tendent  i  prouver  qae  la 
morve  e-t  h^rHilaire :  cepeiidant  d'autres  pr^tendent  cunnaitre  denexp^riencet  qui  prouveot  que  noa. 
Toutce  que  nou*  pouvuuA  faire  dan*  ce  doute.  c'e«t  de  renvoyer  anx  contid Oration*  g^n^ralet  d^j4 
ezputtet  au  mot  li^reditairc;  nou*  pentunt  qu'ellet  |>euvent  t'appliquer  au  cat  dont  iit'agR  iei. 
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Mr.  White's  expciimcnts  would  lead  to  a  belief,  that  the  Mmple  contact  of 
glandcred  matter,  applied  to  a  surface  neither  abraded  nor  inflamed,  will  not 
produce  it.  It  has  even  been  put  up  the  nose,  and  retained  there,  without  oc- 
casioning any  ill  effect.  I  have  also  rubbed  the  matter  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  introduced  it  under  the  eyelids  likewise,  yet  no  ill  consequence  en- 
sued :  but  on  nibbing  some  glandered  matter  into  the  greasy  heels  of  a  horse 
condemned  to  the  dogs,  farcy  soon  appeared.  On  the  contrary,  Professor  Peal 
says,  ^  the  glanderous  matter  is  frequently  conveyed  from  the  nose  of  a  diseased 
horse  to  one  that  is  sound,  whereby  the  effect  of  inoculation  is  most  commonly 
secured ;'  and  a  similar  result  has  many  times  since  followed  tfaie  same  experi- 
ment. ^  It  must  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  non-susceptibility  in  some  con- 
stitutions, and  also  in  the  same  constitution  at  some  times  to  receive  it,  when 
at  other  times,  and  in  the  same  constitution,  it  would  be  readily  taken  in,  to 
which  much  of  this  discrepancy  of  statement  is  owing.  The  infectious  nature 
of  glanders  has  been  alleged  and  denied ;  but  the  question  is  at  once  set  at  rest 
by  the  breaking  out  of  acute  glanders,  as  a  medium  of  contagion,  among  the 
horses  on  board  the  transports  bound  for  Quiberon,  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  fastening  down  the  hatches  for  three  days  during  a  storm :  but  I  do 
not  admit  that  a  single  horse  can  infect  the  air  around,  so  as  to  give  the  disease 
to  a  healthy  one  near  him;  horses  have  lived  thus  together  for  months  without 
injury :  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  venture  to  deny  the  possibility  of  it, 
particularly  that  a  sound  horse,  shut  up  in  an  unventilated  stable,  where  the  air 
became  contaminated  with  the  respired  air  of  several  glandered  horses,  might 
not  himself  become  infected*.  In  its  general  character,  therefore,  it  is  more 
contagious  than  infectious,  etiologically  and  etymologically  speaking ;  and  its 
contagious  nature  is  principally  exerted  by  the  actual  application  of  the  morbid 
virus  to  some  part  of  the  body  of  the  uninfected,  in  the  production  of  the  dis- 
easet,  and  that  generally  to  an  abraded  surface. 

The  Symptoms  of  Glanders  are,  an  increased  secretion  from  the  membranes  of 
one  or  both  nostrilsj,  which  continually  flows  in  small  or  large  quantities.  This 
discharge  is  seldom  at  first  perfectly  purulent,  but  is  more  glairy,  thick,  and  not 
unlike  tne  white  of  an  egg,  and  it  sometimes  continues  thus  for  a  long  time ;  at 
others  it  hastens  to  become  muco-purulent,  and  then  purulent ;  but  there  always 
remains  a  peculiar  degree  of  viscidity  and  glueyness  in  it  that  sticks  the  nostrils 
together,  as  it  were,  from  its  tenacity,  differing  from  all  other  mucous  or  purulent 
secretions,  the  very  nature  of  which  strongly  characterises  the  complaint.    The 

*  It  is  a  common  ob^ervntion,  that  such  dtablev  are  most  prone  to  it  where  grease  preTailt  to  a  great 
degree,  and,  by  Home,  giea«e  has  benn  supposed  to  be  one  of  its  origins;  nor  can  we  deny  that  the 
farcied  form  has  !>uiierrened  on  bad  case?  of  grease  without  known  contagion.  But  what  is  here  meant 
is,  that  livini;  in  a  foul,  putrid  atmosphere,  inciea^^es  the  susrentibility  to  the  disease  fourfold. 

i  The  able  writer  on  the  hone  in  the  Farmer's  Serirt,  Library  of  t'»eful  Knowledge,  says, 
*  Glanders,  however,  ate  hi((hly  contagious.  The  farmer  cannot  be  too  well  aware  of  this  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  degree  to  which  they  often  prevail,  the  legislature  would  be  ju«tifled  in  interfering  by 
•oroe  severe  enactment ^•.  as  they  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  small-pox  in  the  human  subject.  !%• 
early  and  maiked  hyinptiMn;*  of  glandeiH,  is  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils  of  a  peculiar  character:  and 
If  that,  even  Itefore  it  iiecoutfit  purulrtit,  be  rublied  on  a  wound,  or  on  a  mucous  surface,  as  the  nos- 
trils, it  will  produce  a  similar  disease.  Glanders  are  not  communicated  by  the  air  or  breath.  If  tha 
division  between  two  horses  were  sufficiently  high  to  pieveut  all  smelling  and  snorting  at  each  other, 
and  contact  of  every  kind,  and  they  drunk  not  out  of  the  <>ame  ]iail.  a  sound  horie  might  live  for  TCVi. 
uninfected,  by  the  side  of  a  glandered  one.    The  matter  of  glanders  has  been  mixed  up  into  a  ball,  and 

Siven  to  a  healthy  horse,  without  etfect ;  yet  in  another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  the  poor  animal 
led.  The  mouth  or  gullet  had  probably  some  small  wounas  or  ulcers  in  it.  Some  horses  have  eaten 
the  hay  left  by  those  that  were  glandered,  and  no  bad  consequence  has  followed ;  but  others  hare 
been  speedily  infected.  The  glaiMorous  matter  must  come  in  contact  with  a  wound,  or  fall  on  tooM 
membrane,  thin  and  delicate  like  that  of  the  nose,  and  through  which  it  may  be  absorbed.  It  is  easy, 
then,  accustomed  a«  hoises  are  to  !unell  each  other,  and  to  recognize  each  other  by  the  amell,  eating 
out  of  the  same  manger,  and  drinking  from  the  same  pail,  to  imagine  that  the  disease  may  be  Tery 
readily  communicated.  One  horse  has  passed  another  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  snorting,  and  has  be* 
come  glandered.  Some  fillies  have  received  the  infection  from  the  matter  blown  by  the  wind  across  a 
Une,  when  a  glandered  hoi  se  in  the  opposite  field  has  claimed  acquaintance  by  neif^hing  or  snortinr. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  infected  horse  to  remain  long  in  a  stable  with  others  without  irreparable 
mischief.'  ^    ,  . 

X  I  believe  that  no  reason  has  yet  been  attempted  to  be  oQTered  why  a  preference  it  given  to  the  left 
nostril,  which  is  >o  frequently  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  chronic  glanders  (in  the  acute  form  the  dis- 
charge is  bi-nasal).  that  out  of  eight  hundred  cases  which  came  under  the  notice  of  M.  Dupuy.  one 
only  was  affected  in  the  right.  English  veterinarians  have  not,  however,  marked  a  preference  equally 
great ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  commonly  confined  in  these  cases  to  the  left  nostril,  and  the  reason  or 
this  speciality  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  pathologiit  and  phyaiologitt. 
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general  colour  of  the  Schneiderian  membnuie  becomes  changed ;  first  to  a  Tiolet 
colour,  often  a  ding}-  vellow.  and  afterwards  to  a  leaden  hue.     Aa  ulceratioo 
takes  place,  the  dischargee  becomes  tinced  with  shades  of  ^^rcen  and  yellow,  inter- 
mixed with  bloody  striping  and  i»  often  eanious  and  oflcnsi^'e,  which  b  always 
the  case  when  the  bones  become  diseased.     From  absorption  of  the  morbid 
matter  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  part,  the  niaxillar\  glands  under  the  jaws,  through 
which  these  vessels  pass,  become  swollen  and  tender,  and,  when  one  aide  of  ue 
head  only  is  afiected,  the  lymphatic  gland  of  that  side,  and  that  side  only,  be- 
comes somewhat  tumefied.'    The  enlargement  of  these  glands,  called  by  fimriers 
the  kemeU^  is  too  much  relied  on  as  an  absolute  criterion  of  the  existence  of  gand- 
ers ;  for  though,  when  the  disease  has  existt'd  some  time,  they  are  xery  generally 
tumefied,  yet,  in  mild  cases  of  some  standing,  they  are  not  invariably  so :  and 
again,  there  arc  other  complaints  beside  this  that  will  tumefy  them;  whaterer 
frames  the  Schneidi-rian  membrane,  as  catarrh,  strangles,  &c.  may  do  it.     Neither 
can  a  certain  criterion  be  drawn  from  their  attachment  to,  or  detachment  from, 
the  bone :  occasionally  they  will  remain  unatfected,  or  the  whole  will  form  a  tumid 
mass,  tender,  but  not  adherent  to  the  maxilla  on  either  side.     It  ia,  however, 
seldom,  when  the  disease  is  fully  formi*d,  and  always,  when  it  has  attained  any 
virulence,  but  that  a  distinct  lymphatic  glandular  knob  or  two  will  be  found  in 
close  contact  Mrith  the  inner  branch  of  the  jaw-bone  of  the  affected  side.     The 
disease  sometimes  remains  long  without  producing  ulceration  in  chronic  glanders, 
and  cases  of  this  kind  prove  ver%- puzzling  to  the  practitioner:  at  other  times,  oo 
the  contrar}',  an  ulcerating  process  quickly  ap])ear8;  in  the  acute  invariably. 
The  ulcers  of  glanders  have  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  their  appearance  can- 
not be  too  attentivi'ly  studied  by  the  veterinarian :  they  usuallv  commence  by 
minute  limpid  bladders,  which  soon  form  small  ulcers,  internally  deep  with  abrupt 
promineiit  edges ;  and  are  seen  in  greatest  nui^bers  on  the  septum  nasi,  following 
the  course  of  the  h  niphatics,and  sometimes  uniting  into  broad  continuous  patehea, 
which  spread  and  deepen  until  the  bones  are  eroded,  the  cartilages  absorbed,  and 
the  purulent  secretion  fills  the  ethmoidal  cells.     Sometimes  the  ulceratioo  exinta 
io  high  up  the  nasal  fossap,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover;  yet,  with  the  head 
held  up  to  a  full  light,  more  particularly  towards  the  sun  when  shining,  it  may 
be  detected  if  withm  any  moderate  distance ;  and  when  it  cannot,  the  varied  ap- 
pearance of  the  discharge  will  bespeak  it.     The  junior  practitioner  must  not, 
nowever,  allow  portions  of  the  secreted  matter  which  niav  adhere  to  the  8urfiu:e 
to  mislead  him  mto  a  belief  of  existing  ulceration ;  he  sliould,  when  in  doubt, 
pass  up  his  finger,  or  a  probe  armed  mith  tow,  and  wipe  away  such ;  and  had  not 
the  error  actually  occiured  in  the  practice  of  more  than  one  veterinarian,  I  should 
be  almost  ashamed  to  insert  a  caution,  that  the  opening  of  the  nasal  duct  may 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  chancre.     The  situation  of  this  opening  is  found  a  little  way 
up  the  nostril  on  the  reflected  skin,  and  not  on  the  mucous  secreting  surftce. 
At  an  uncertain  period  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  occurring  sometimes  much 
sooner  than  at  others,  the  lungs  bi^come  tubercular,  and  hectic  symptoms  follow 
the  bursting;  or  ulceration  of  them :  large  vomicae  also  form  and  burst ;  and  now 
the  health  is  evidently  impairing  &st :  tnere  is  cough,  loss  of  appetite,  emada- 
lioD,  and  weakness  in  the  loins ;  the  hair  feels  diy,  and  falls  off  on  beinc  handled ; 
the  matter  from  the  nose  increases  in  quantity,  becomes  sanioua,  stinking,  or 
bloody,  and  is  coughed  up  by  the  mouth  also ;  and,  in  the  expresnve  woids  of 
M.  Dupuy,  *the  animal  has  a  bloated  aspect;  the  cellular  tissue  pita,  the  con- 
junctiva is  infiltrated,  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  discoloured,  the  eye  has  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sheep  suffering  from  the  rot,  the  gums  are  paUid,  and  the  under 
eyelid  of  the  affected  side  juts  into  a  prominent  circle  of  duplication.     If  put  to 
hard  work,  such  horses  rapidly  decline  in  condition ;  and  yet,  should  they  be  de- 
stroyed, ftit  is  foimd  in  abundance  upon  the  belly  and  about  the  heart.* 

From  the  ver^  serious  effects  which  follow  the  spreading  of  this  disease,  the 
veterinary  practitioner  is  often  called  upon  to  give  a  prompt  and  definitive  opinion 
relative  to  it ;  it  therefore  behoves  him  to  make  himself  as  familiar  with  the  cri- 
terise  as  possible.  The  principal  intricacy  that  wiU  present  itself,  arises  from  the 
similarity  of  appearance  that  frequently  exists  between  the  true  disease  and  a 
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diseased  and  increased  muco-purulent  secretion  which  sometimes  remains  after 
a  severe  cold,  or  is  the  consequence  of  repeated  catarrhal  attacks.  Local  inflam- 
mations also,  from  various  causes,  occasionally  take  place  within  the  pituitary 
sinuses,  which  although  in  no  degree  glanderous,  vet  are  accompanied  by  such  a 
regular  and  continued  flow  of  pus  as  to  mislead  tne  practitioner*.  In  such  in- 
stances we  may  be  led  into  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  by  the  absence  of  visible 
ulceration,  and  probably  by  some  tumefaction  of  one  inunediate  part,  and  by  some 
history  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  case.  In  present  colds  the 
difficulty  cannot  be  great,  for  the  general  health  is  commonly  aficcted ;  there  is 
some  &ver,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  cough,  which  are  seldom  seen  in  the  early 
stages  of  glanders;  and  those  which  arc  more  advanced  require  but  little  to  dis- 
tinguish them :  and  although  in  catarrh  the  submaxillary  glands  are  sometimes 
swelled,  yet  they  arc  in  these  cases  hot  also  and  moveable.  But  when  colds  have 
been  severe,  or  often  repeated,  there  occasionally  remains  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  air-passages,  particularly  of  the  Schneiderian,  a  disposition  to  a 
morbidly  increased  secretion  of  a  muco-punilent  nature,  which  will  continue  to 
flow  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  I  have  seen  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  existed 
one  and  two  years,  and  in  one  instance  it  had  lasted  three  years,  but  eventually 
disappeared.  Glanders  may  also  be  mistaken  for  the  results  of  strangles :  we 
shotild  hope  it  must  be  slanderous,  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  actual  attack  of 
acute  strangles  has  been  taken  for  glanders.  The  age  of  the  horse  is  usually 
some  guide ;  the  fever,  sore  throat,  and  cough,  and  the  size  and  situation  of  the 
tumefled  salivar}*  glands  and  the  throat,  will  prove  distinctive  guides.  But  when 
the  disease  degenerates  into  the  bastard  strangles,  or  that  called  vives,  which  are 
only  aptitudes  to  continued  suppurations,  it  may  be  more  readily  mistaken ;  par- 
ticularly as  there  is  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  in  some  cases  a  true  source  of 
glanders.  In  both  these  instances  our  principal  reliance  must  be  on  the  nature 
of  the  discharge,  which  presents  distinguishmg  characters,  that,  if  attended  to, 
will  prove  tolerably  sure  guides.  It  is  generally  tenacious  and  sticky,  like  glue ; 
it  is  likewise  semi-transparent,  and  hangs  about  the  rim  of  the  nostrils  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner ;  but  more  particularly  it  is  continually  flowing :  whereas  in  that  state 
resulting  from  catarrh  there  is  not  a  regular  discharge,  but  the  flow  appears  now 
and  then,  as  when  the  horse  coughs,  or  when  he  occasionally  clearM  himself  by 
snorting ;  at  which  times  a  large  quantity  frequently  comes  away,  and  then  perhaps 
no  more  appears  for  some  hours  after.  And  though  the  matter  of  glanders  may 
flow  some  weeks  even,  without  apparent  ulceration,  yet  in  genend  cases  there 
will  occur  a  more  early  appearance  of  chancres,  and  commonly  a  swelling  and 
fixture  of  the  lymphatic  gland  also ;  to  all  these  considerations  should  be  added, 
an  examination  of  the  general  health  of  the  horse,  and  particularly  of  the  state  of 
his  coat  or  hair,  which  I  have  always  observed  unthriftv  and  disposed  to  (all  off 
in  confirmed  glanders.  And  as  cases  may  stiU  occur  where  there  may  be  room 
for  doubt,  although  certainty  would  be  most  important,  we  have  always  the  meane 
of  unequivocal  certainty  within  our  reach  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  ass  or  horse  of 
little  vsdue,  which,  although  not  a  pleasant  resource,  is  yet  one  which  urgent  cir- 
cumstances might  warrant.  By  inoculating  an  ass  with  the  suspected  matter,  the 
truth  will  be  demonstrated  in  a  very  few  days,  by  his  bcconung  slanderous,  if 
the  matter  he  received  was  of  that  naturef ;  and  in  these  cases,  as  toe  ass  is  more 

*  An  apt  Hocid&tion  oftkii  may  be  ftn  in  vol.  ii  of  The  Veterinarian,  where,  oDder  the  soMr- 
intendence  of  Mr.  Dick,  a  cane  apparently  glanderous,  having  for  many  montnt  a  *  cardled«like  mantr' 
constantly  paf«ing  from  the  nff  nostril,  but  without  visible  alteration,  was  deemed  to  be  one  of  the 
»ame  ranes  with  thone  described  by  Mr.  Dirk,  as  being  mistaken  for  glanders;  but  which  is  in  fact 
only  a  cT*>t  of  matter  formed  in  one  or  other  of  the  sinuses  of  the  nose.  '  A  perforation  waa  made/  io 
the  words  of  the  account,  '  at  nnre  into  the  nasal  sinut,  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  inner  canthai  of 
the  eye,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  trephine.'  Haifa  pint  of  thick,  white,  inodoroaa  pat 
escaped,  and  continued  to  flow  for  some  weeks,  until  a  core  waa  established ;  but  from  the  time  of  tbs 
operation  all  nasal  tlux  ceased. 

i  The  following  method  of  ascertaining  the  glanderous  nature  of  the  virus  has  been  nroposed,  but 
with  very  limited  certainty  of  proof.  Having  turned  aside  the  integuments  over  the  dexter  oc  sinister 
frontal  s<nu«,  as  the  case  may  he,  perforate  the  bone  with  a  small  trenhlne,  making  the  opening  in  Um 
deepest  part  of  the  ninus,  which  will  be  usually  found  to  be  on  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  one 
snpra-oibital  foramen  to  the  other,  at  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  from  the  central  aeptum.  Oo 
waim  water  being  thrown  into  this  opening,  a  Judgment  is  proposed  to  be  formed  by  the  appearanee 
of  the  fluid  as  it  escapes  by  the  nose :  if  it  be  purulent,  and  particularly  If  it  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
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early  and  more  certainly  susceptible  of  the  disease  than  even  the  horse,  he  is  the 
best  subject  for  the  ex)>erinient. 

The  practitioner  need  hardly  be  cautioned  on  the  score  of  the  common  tricks 
practised  in  horse  fairs  and  markets  to  conceal  the  appearance  of  glanders.  It 
IS  conmion  with  the  lowcHt  orders  of  these  salesmen  to  gallop  a  glandered  horse 
in  some  private  situation,  which  forces  him  by  accelerated  respiration  and  cough 
to  throw  off  the  collected  secretion  immediately  formed :  some  powerful  astrin- 
gent, as  alum,  vitriol,  &c.  is  then  blown  up  the  nostrils,  or  in  some  cases  the  dis- 
charge is  temporarily  8topi>ed  by  a  plug  or  pledget  of  tow,  cloth,  &c.  Sec.  thrust 
up  the  nose.  Hut  in  all  these  cases  the  enlarged  lymphatics  still  remain  unthrifty, 
and  the  coat  will  in  all  pnibability  come  off  on  handling,  but  particularly  there  is  a 
constant  uneasiness  in  the  manner  of  the  horse,  and  he  attempts  to  cough  or 
sneeze  to  rid  himself  of  the  plug. 

The  Treatment  of  Gtawiert. — The  philosopher*s  stone  was  scarcely  sought 
for  more  earnestly  by  the  ancients,  than  a  cure  for  glanders  by  the  modems, 
by  modem  veterinarians  at  least.  The  great  reward  it  held  out  has  stimulated 
many  practitioners  into  unnumbered  experiments,  and  occasional  success  still 
gpves  a  spur  to  the  energies  of  new  ex|>erimentalists.    I  was  myself  formerly  san- 

Siinc  on  this  head ;  and  from  considering  it  in  the  light  of  a  siKcific  poison, 
ere  seemed  to  be,  as  in  syphilis,  no  reason  why  a  s|K>cific  remedy  for  it  also 
might  not  exist :  but  independent  of  the  conviction  which  forces  itself  on  us  that 
in  origin,  progress,  and  termination,  it  does  not  bear  a  strict  analogy  with  any 
known  poison,  or  any  known  disease  originating  in  contagion,  we  are  but  too 
well  aware,  that,  were  we  even  to  destroy  the  specific  nature  of  the  disease,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  the  ravages  already  conunitted  on  the  lungs  would  yet  de- 
stroy the  patient  by  phthisis  pulmonalis.  I  will,  however,  cursorily  run  over  the 
most  reputed  remedies  which  have  been  or  continue  to  be  tried,  dwelling  longest 
on  those  which  offer  most  hope.  Injections  and  nasal  applications,  on  a  view 
of  its  being  a  purely  local  affection,  have  been  too  long  and  too  fully  tried  now  to 
mislead ;  and  nad  not  a  spontaneous  cun>  every  now  and  then  occurred,  and  had 
not  other  nasal  gleets  been  mistaken  for  glanders,  thev  would  never  have  been 
depended  on  for  the  cure  of  glanders :  as  auxiliaries  they  may  be  occasionally 
employed,  however,  i»ith  considenible  advantage.  Our  neighbours,  the  French, 
have  been  e<iually,  perhaps  even  mon\  unfortunate  than  ourselves  in  their  cura- 
tive attempts*.  Internally,  mercurials  in  all  their  fomis  have  failed ;  nor  have 
they  succeeded  better  externally,  though  M.  I^)llestra,  of  Turin,  professes  to 
have  witnessed  benefit  from  ungt.  hydrarg.  Ji  rubbed  into  the  inside  of  the  thigh 
daily  until  five  or  six  )K>unds  have  been  use<l ;  but  how  he  escaped  a  fatal  saliva- 
tion I  am  not  aware.  Iluzard  and  Biron  were  employed  by  the  French  authori- 
ties totr}'  both  the  muriate  and  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  the  exhibition  of  both 
forms  produced,  in  most  instances,  a  remission  of  symptoms ;  but  when  pushed 
to  what  was  deemed  a  neccHsary  extent,  the  animals  usually  died  from  the  effects 
of  this  mineral.  Similar  rt^sults  have  followed  in  the  practice  of  manv  other  vete- 
rinariansf .     M.  Moiroud,  veterinary  professor  at  Alfort,  has  given  jij  of  chloride 

bloody,  It  in  conftldered  a  preiumptivc  proof  that  ulceration  exift*  within  the  na«ial  earttlet,  althoagh 
none  con  Id  he  detected  by  nanal  in»|iection. 

'  *  *  Bonriielat  a  •nuini«  4  un  examen  rifoureux  toim  Ie«  ninvenn  einplnve*  ju«iqn'4  lot  contre  la 
morve  ;  erouton^l'illuvtre  fond  ate  ur  den  ecolet  rfeterinaire)*.  *'  Kn  egani  dit-il.  4  la  morTe,  eette 
maladie  forniidahle.  au4«i  Inconniie  4  tou»  reux  qui  en  di<.tM>rtrnt.  qu'a  ceux  que  quelqae*  lumi^ret 
coDtiennent  an  inointdan«  leM  homeN  d'une  nafre  timidity,  toim  len  rfTnrtu  que  Ton  a  faitf  Ju»qu'4 
present  sunt  demeur^n  inutile*.  Le  trypan,  piatique  our  differeni  chevaux,  en  appliqnant  deaz 
couronne*.  Tune  Rur  ie  tinui  frontal,  I'autre  a  la  partie  inferieur  du  sinutt  maxillaire ;  toutcn  iei 
taJectioD*  dMerslrefl  faiti  et  pounwieR  eniiuite  edan«  la  viie  de  nettoyer  le^  ulr^ren  de  la  membram 
nnqueute  et  d'en  rMablir  le  rcMort,  des  tralteoien*  interieuni  delavanx,  et  niiiiplemens  adoneliMnt : 
k  mercure,  adminlPtrft  par  frictionR.  en  lareuient  et  de  toute  man'i^re :  Ie«  pursatifn  r^it^r^n,  Tad- 
mlniftration  de  la  perTcnche.  d'apris  lei  id^es  de  Malouiu ;  la  liqueur  di»till«e  det  hoi*  nudoriSquet. 
niAlfte  4  I'antlmoine  et  au  merrnre;  lei  d^puratoircH  le<  plu<«  actifst,  la  coloquiute,  l'6lat«iiom,  Ie 
Uorier-eeriM,  donnii  comme  alt^rann,  quoiqae  pouM^Mi  4  de  tr<«  frrande*  do«e» ;  la  poudro  de  cicoft 
Cnfln,  rirn  n'a  pu  triompber  de  ee  faneite  Tlru»."  Dupuy  aUo  ab«erveH,  "  L'experience  a  en  oatre 
dftmontrft.  que  les  H^tont  ttaicnt  peacfieacei  dan*  Ie  ca*  de  morve.  que  Ie*  pr^parationii  mereurielleti 
tce^l^raient  la  marche  de  eette  nmlndle,  au  lieu  de  I'arr^ter,  et  que  Ie*  antiinoniaux.  coiniDe  Ie  erocun 
et  to  kernel,  qui  DaraiiMfent  to  rstentlr,  ne  parTenaient  point  4  la  gu^rir  raiiicalement."  ' 
f  Mr.  PerdTAll  bmt  tried  H  fully ;  sad  In  rol.  II  of  The  Vetcrinnrinn  the  resultr  of  thirteen  cawi 
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of  soda  in  a  liquid  form,  which  he  has  gradually  increased  to  a  very  large  quan- 
tity, and  with  veir  flattering  appearances  of  amendment ;  but  the  future  cases 
did  not  correspoda.  Camphor  in  daily  doses  of  an  ounce  seemed  to  benefit  a 
horse  much  ;  but  his  debility  requiring  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  latter  stage, 
necessarily  compounded  the  treatment ;  but  he  was  eventually  cured  (see  Veteri' 
narian^  vol.  i).  Mr.  Coleman  has  given  ^  the  various  preparations  of  arsenic, 
antimony,  copper,  zinc,  mercury,  &c. ;  hellebore,  aconitum,  digitalis,  byoscyamus, 
cicuta,  belladonna,  &c.  &c.,  but  all  without  any  specific  or  curative  effect^  Mr. 
Sewell  appears  to  have  been  more  successful  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol)  ;  but  as  the  benefits  received  were  generally  confined  to  cases  not  marked 
with  much  constitutional  affection,  so  the  value  of  the  remedy  is  necessarily 
much  limited.  It,  however,  has  proved  itself  a  valuable  addition  to  our  few  cura- 
tive means,  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  this  active  experimentalist,  and  a  source  of  de- 
served emolument.  The  mode  of  administration  detailed  below  is  gained  from 
The  Veterinariait,  which  purports  to  be  the  opening  lecture  of  Mr.  S.  to  his 
pupils*.  To  increase  our  remedial  means,  Mr.  Vines  also  has  lately  revived  the 
stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  and  given  it  new  publicity  by  his  reasoning  and 
experiments.  He  observes,  '  The  remedies  which  are  to  be  employed  in  those 
cases  which  are  likely  to  run  into,  or  are  already  become  what  is  usually  termed 
glanders  or  farcy,  whether  following  colds  or  other  diseases,  or  whether  accom- 
panied with  dropsical  enlargement  of  the  extremities  from  general  debility  or 
not ;  or  when  glanders  or  farcy  occurs  in  debilitated,  unhealthy  animals,  without 
immediately  following  ordinary  diseases,  are  those  which  possess  stimulating  and 
tonic  properties^  separately  or  unitedfJ'     Of  these  a  reference  to  Mr.  Vines*  work 

are  detailed  as  follow  :  1st,  7th,  nth.  llth,  and  13th  killed  by  the  medicine  ;  3d,  Sth.and  12th, destroyed 
unrelieved  ;  ca«e  2  of  farcy  cured  ;  ca^es  1th,  6th,  9th,  and  10th.  flandereJ  case*  cured.  Mr.  V.  remarks, 
that  baryte«  requiieii  great  caution  in  itn  exhihitii*n:  he  prefers  the  muriate  to  the  nitrate,  and  a 
solution  to  a  solid  form.  The  solution  he  emiiloy«i  is  made  by  di»!tolving  one  part  of  the  salt  in  three 
of  dintilled  water,  of  which  he  frives  fr<im  two  drachma  to  four  once  or  twice  a-day.  The  sum  of  Mr. 
P.'s  experience  is,  that  *  he  is  not  sanguine  of  success.' 

*  Mr.  Sewell  obsieivei*,  that  many  of  the  profession  give  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  solid  form, 
but  the  same  quantity  which  so  given  would  inflame  the  »tomacb  and  bowels,  mav  be  exhibited 
Innocuously  in  a  state  of  solution ;  and  which  I  would  remark  is  a  very  Judicious  ana  valuable  ob- 
servation, and  one  which  cannot  he  too  stroutily  kept  in  mind  when  exhihitinf(  the  more  active 
mineial  airents.  whose  operations  being  supposed  to  be  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation, 
and  the  stomach  beint;  only  a  part  of  the  load  by  nhich  they  travel  there,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  they  be  so  sheathed  as  not  to  act  injuriously  on  these  passages,  and  vet  to  retain  their  ultimate 
activity,  although  thus  sheathed  ;  and  which  great  end  it  may  lie  expected  is  accomplished  by  thus 
exhibiting  them  in  solution  :  and  to  further  this  intention,  Mr.  Sewell  ifives  thrm  in  a  solution  of  gum 
arabic.  '  As  a  general  dose  he  recommends  six  drachms,  dissolved  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  o(  fluid.  He 
commonly  suffers  the  animal  to  drink  before,  and  some,  with  advantage,  also  allow  him  to  drink  after 
the  medicine  '  The  periods  of  repetition  of  the  medicine  are  not  mentioned,  but  we  suppose  they  are 
daily.  Given  in  this  mode,  the  copper  is  not  found  to  nauseate  the  animal  or  take  him  off  his  appe- 
tite :  in  fact,  the  seciet  (if  there  be  any)  consi«ts  wholly  in  giving  the  medicine  in  a  fluid  instead  uf  a 
solid  form.  Veterinarian,  vol.  i.  It  lemams  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sewell  also  applies  setons  in  the 
neighbourinic  pnrts  in  his  cure  of  glanders,  and  which  it  is  probable  may.  in  many  cases,  act  bene- 
ficially, as  promoting  revulsion,  and  establi-hing  a  new  and  healthy  suppurative  action.  We  never- 
theless cannot  yet  boast  of  possessing  any  certain  remedy  for  glanders ;  and  it  remains,  and  probably 
ever  will  remain,  the  opprobrium  medieorum  of  our  art. 

'  f  After  enumerating  as  ttimulnting  ai tides,  cantharides.  canella  bark,  capsicum  berries,  cnbebs, 
ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  all  the  peppers,  sweet  flag  root,  and  winter's  bark  ;  and  as  /o»ie«.  an- 

f^ustura  bark,  buckbean.  cascarilla  bark,  gentian,  and  quassia,  which  he  observes  will  anv  of  them 
ncrease  the  appetite  and  powers  of  the  circulation,  and  improve  the  general  health  and  condition,  be 
adds,  that  the  medicine  which  he  has  found  of  the  greatest  service,  whether  alone  or  in  combination 
witii'any  of  these,  has  been  cantharides  :  and  as  barytes  became  a  subject  of  much  experiment  from  Its 
alleged  power,  by  Dr.  Crawfurd,  of  cure  in  human  scrofula,  so  cantharides  was  first  tried,  from  the 
remedial  qualities  attributed  to  it  in  the  gleets  from  murous  membranes  in  syphilitic  affections  ;  and  it 
had  formerly  been  tried  on  these jrrounds  at  the  Veterinary  College,  and  since  bad  been  recommended 
by  others,  paiticularly  by  Mr.  D.  Clark.  Cantharides  Mr.  Vines  supposes  to  act  on  the  system,  by 
itimulating  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  promoting  a  greater  formation  of  gastrie 
juice;  and  al«o  that  they  appear  to  act  by  promoting  absorption,  as  they  produce,  in  a  short  time,  a 
material  change  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  ulcers  both  of  the  nose  and  skin,  fiom  an  un- 
healthy to  a  healthy  appearance  :  the  coat  laya  smoother,  the  swellings  of  the  extremities,  the  diseased 
lymphatics,  and  their  glands,  gradually  become  less  :  the  condition  improves,  and  the  Quickness  and 
Irreg ularitv  of  the  pulse,  so  characteristic  of  debility,  becomes  fuller  and  stronger  :  and  the  blood.  If 
abstracted  will  be  found  brighter,  heavier,  and  of  a  firmer  consistency.  The  discbarges,  likewise, 
from  the  diseased  parts,  paiticularly  from  the  nostrils,  lose  their  dark  colour  and  gluey  or  size-like 
appearance  At  first  the  di»charge  is  somewhat  increased  by  the  cantharides,  but  at  the  same  time  It 
Is  more  healthy,  and  the  inciease  itself  is  indicative  of  the  commencement  of  a  healUiy  suppurative 
process  Setons  and  roweN,  as  counter-irritants,  Mr.  V.  objects  to,  on  a  supposition  that  they  onlr 
add  to  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  system,  which  he  seems  to  think  to  be  in  every  case  the  grand 
acent  in  the  disease.  Mr.  Vines  states,  that  many  practitioners,  at  his  sugcestion,  now  jive  can- 
thar'des  with  no  inconsiderable  success  ;  and  that  of  all  the  medicines  given  tot  the  cure  of  glandera 
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%iU  shew  that  he*  pUu-c-s  hi»  pniicip.'il  di-pcndcuce  on  cantharides ;  which  have 
loae  been  before  the  public  as  remi'dies  for  nasal  gleetK,  but  have  never  received 
•och  ample  elucidation  as  by  his  means.  These  he  gives  every  or  every  other 
day,  in  toe  form  of  a  balL  either  morning  or  evening,  (he,  however,  prefers  the 
erening)  with  ginger,  gentian,  and  caraway  seeds,  lie  conmiences  with  four  or 
five  grains  of  the  cantharides,  according  to  size,  age,  condition.  &c.  in  fine  pow- 
der, which,  if  well  borne,  is,  after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  increased  to  six  or 
eight  grains,  according  to  the  circumstances  alluded  to.  When  tliis  increased 
dote  has  been  in  use  a  few  days,  desist  altogether  from  the  medicine  for  four  or 
fixe  days,  and  then  recommence  it  again,  but  with  the  smaller  dose.  As  I  have 
bad,  of  late  vears,  some  experience  of  the  good  ctfect  of  cantharides  in  mild  cases 
of  chronic  glanders  and  farcv,  and  from  thence  consider  them  worth  v  the  trial  of 
veterinarians,  so  1  have  preferred  noticing  them  in  this  way.  involving  as  it  docs 
both  precept  and  experience  from  such  an  accredited  i«ource :  adding  my  full  con- 
viction, that  the  remedy  will  receive  no  improper  check  in  any  quarter  of  that 
establishment  from  whence  it  emanates.  If  it  can  be  safely  and  effectively  ad- 
ministered, it  is  there  it  must  pass  its  probation  :  it  is  not  less  the  inclination 
than  the  duty  and  interest  of  all  the  distinguished  teachers  at  that  valuable  in- 
stitution, the  Veterinary'  College,  to  foster  and  promulgate  every  means  likely  to 
stop  the  ravages  of  this  malady. 

Mr.  Bracy  Clark*s  formula  of  administration  of  cantharides,  in  conjunction 
with  mineral  tonics  to  be  given  daily,  is  as  follows : — 

Sulphate  of  zinc  (arAi/if  ri/rio/) fifteen  grains 

Powdered  cantharides seven  grains 

Powdered  allspice fifteen  grains. 

Since  the  last  edition  1  ha%'e  reason  to  know,  that  beyond  the  two  remarkable 
instances  noted  in  Mr.  Clark*s  practice,  two  others  have  been  handed  to  me, 
where  this  form  of  administration  was  gained  from  the  Vbteri!cart  Outukes. 
Therefore,  with  the  cautions  detailed  in  the  note,  of  beginning  with  a  minor  dose, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  cantharides  be  coupled  either  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper  or  sulphate  of  zinc  (blue  or  white  vitriol)^  and  with  or  without  any  spicy 
or  bitter  tonic,  as  may  please  the  fimcy  of  the  exhibitor.  We  cannot  conclude 
without  recommending  the  reader  to  tuni  to  the.  encouraging  account  of  the 
effects  of  barytes  in  glanders,  administered  by  Mr.  W.  IVrcivall.  See  Veterma- 
riam^  vol.  ii,  p.  178. 

Disinfecting  prnperties  o/ chloride  of  soda  where  the  contagion  of  glander$  may 
he  suppifsed  to  lurk. — It  is  consolator\-  to  be  aware  tliat  such  a  preventive  appears 
fVom  the  account  of  General  Lord  lalon,  who  expcriniented  on  the  communica- 
bility  of  the  disease  through  the  contact  of  various  infected  media.  See  Veteri" 
narian^  vol.  ii,  p.  3H.>. 

Glanders  communicable  to  the  human  subject  also. — A  n'fcrcnce  to  Tlie  Veteri' 
narian,  vol.  xiii,  p.  445,  will  shew  the  necessity  there  is  that  the  human  attend- 
ant on  glandered  horses  should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  any  contact  ^ith  the 
matter  ofglan/lers,  and  particularly  with  the  nasal  discharge ;  which  if  by  any 
means  it  should  reach  the  surface  of  anv  of  the  mucous  membranes,  will  m  all 
probability  fatally  inoculate  the  individual  having  so  received  it.  Dr.  Bsrham, 
of  Truro,  in  vol.  xiii  of  The  Veterinarian,  p.  445,  relates  the  melancholy  death  of 


faref,  non«  hare  rvtr  f quallt^  rantliarides,  or  produced  any  thing  like  vuch  rapid  and  deeMed 
eflTeet*  and  permanent  beneflU.  Under  tbeite  reports,  mad^  fiom  Mirh  a  source,  it  become*  a  duty 
Willi  the  reterin  trian  to  five  tlie»e  active  agent«  a  fair  trial ;  but  let  him  be  aware  that  he  miiat  do  it 
with  tiie  utmost  caution,  at  Mr.  V.  himself  candidly  arknowledgf^  they  are  capable  of  prodnelof  fny 
notoward  lymptoiu*.  I  can  add  aUo,  that  they  have  de*troyed  the  liorse*  on  which  they  haTe  bc«n 
trl«d  in  a  very  rapid  and  unexpected  manner.  By  Mr.  Vinex's  oun  account  they  can  prodace  great 
dittorbanee  in  the  sy^item.  nitn  all  the  marl(«  of  high  vascular  excitement,  quickened  respiration, 
iaflamed  pituitary  and  conjunctive  menibraneii,  gieatly  increased  di«chargeii,  and  more  exteiideo 
tomefaction  of  the  already  swollen  limb«.  and  sometliueK  co^tivenrs*.  The>e  effects,  he  remarks,  aie 
tlM  consequence  of  an  orer-dose,  or  of  using  them  in  the  early  or  inflammatory  iktagen  of  the  disease. 
Cooieauently  we  should  suppose  .Mr.  V.  thinks  tliero  less  applicable  to  the  acute  than  to  the  chronic 
form  of  glanders.  He  adds,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  when  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
of  a  chronic  or  slow  form,  and  when  the  system  is  in  a  state  of  direct  debility,  and  when  there  are 
bsmI  diacharges,  which,  without  direct  glaiideroQs  character^,  are  suspicious,  or  border  on  or  Isad  to 
tbs  dirrrt  CMiplatnt,  then  they  can  be  used  with  eminent  advantage. 
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a^young  man,  who,  anxious  to  conceal  the  state  of  his  horse,  used  to  wipe  the 
glanderous  discharge  from  its  nose  with  his  pocket  handkerchief;  and  in  conse- 
quence died  a  terrible  martyr  to  his  fraudulent  proceeding  by  using  the  same 
handkerchief  to  wipe  his  own  nose  and  face. 

FARCY. 

Fbom  what  has  preceded  on  the  subject  of  glanders,  it  will  appear  that  these 
two  diseases  are  fully  proved  to  be  modifications  only  of  each  other.  Though 
the  older  writers  were  aware  that  one  sometimes  tenninated  in  the  other,  yet 
they  still  considered  them  as  two  distinct  affections ;  and  this  the  more,  as  farcy 
was  found  to  be  oflen  curable,  but  glanders  very  seldom.  Farcy  was  Ions  consi- 
dered to  be  a  disease  of  the  veins,  which  error  was  natural  enough,  seemg  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  in  which  course  the  virus  travels,  were  then  considered  as  a 
species  of  veins.  We  are  now,  however,  aware  that  this  disease,  in  its  local  or 
early  state,  is  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  absorbents  of  the  shin :  experience  has 
also  taught  us,  tnat  as  long  as  its  attack  remains  thus  supei^cially  confined,  it  is 
not  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  cure;  but  that  when  it  has  entered  the  constitu- 
tion by  absorption,  or  when  it  originates  within,  it  generally  proves  fatal,  and 
almost  invariably  so  when  it  ends,  as  it  usually  does,  in  glanders :  in  return,  acute 
glanders  is  very  apt  to  end,  indeed  almost  invariably,  in  farcy.  Farcy  is,  however, 
not  confined  to  the  superficial  parts  of  the  body  alone,  for  it  may  be  occasionally 
met  with  much  deeper  seated,  and  in  every  part  of  the  body ;  but  the  head,  neck, 
and  extremities,  particularly  the  hinder  ones,  are  the  parts  most  generally  affected; 
by  which  it  would  seem  to  choose  those  situations  most  distant  from  the  seat  of 
circulation,  but  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  absorption :  it  therefore  travels 
within  the  course  of  the  larger  lymphatic  trunks,  within  the  thighs  and  arms,  and 
also  over  the  lips,  face,  and  neck.  When  farcied  virus  is  absorbed  by  the  lym- 
phatic pores,  it  sometimes  occasions  inflammation  in  the  immediate  lymphatic 
vessel,  which  it  first  tumefies  and  then  ulcerates.  In  other  instances,  its  progress 
seems  to  be  arrested  by  a  valve,  which  itself  becomes  inflamed,  hardened,  and 
then  fonns  the  lump  which  is  popularly  called  ^  farcy  bud.  The  slow  progress 
of  the  disease,  in  many  cases,  seems  to  be  dependent  on  this  obstruction  offered 
to  the  passage  of  the  poison  by  means  of  the  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands ; 
and  it  is  probably  by  arresting  the  poison  at  these  halting  places  that  we  are  en- 
abled in  the  early  stages  more  readily  to  promote  the  cure.  At  length,  however, 
if  nothing  be  done,  these  indolent  tumours  increase,  become  hot  and  tender,  and 
then  ulcerate,  and  discharge  a  thin  sanies ;  and  from  one  bud  it  passes  on  to  ano- 
ther, inflaming  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  its  progress,  and  giving  them  a  hardened 
feel  like  a  cord  under  the  skin ;  and  as  these  vessels  run  in  the  course  of  the 
veins,  so  the  older  farriers  were  fron>  thence  led  to  their  opinion  that  the  farcy 
was  a  venous  disease,  and  we  find  in  their  writings  these  enlargements  are  al- 
ways described  as  the  *  corded  veins.''  The  invariable  course  of  the  affection  is 
towards  the  thoracic  duct,  as  might  be  expected,  seeing  it  is,  during  the  early 
stages,  confined  to  the  absorbents,  in  its  passage  towards  which  it  inflames  and 
enlarges  all  the  superficial  lymphatic  glands  it  meets  with  :  from  whence  follow 
not  only  numerous  little  farcy  buds  in  the  skin,  but  larger  and  painful  swellings 
take  place  in  the  more  considerable  absorbent  glands  of  the  groin,  and  of  those 
between  the  fore  legs  and  maxillae.  Sometimes  th^  lareer  lymphatic  trunks  pro* 
ceed  to  suppurate,  when  they  form  extensive  sinuses,  the  farriers'  ^  farcy  pipes,* 
which  are  found,  like  most  poisoned  wounds,  very  difficult  of  cure. 

Farcy  is  subject  to  varieties  in  form  and  character.  It  has  assumed  an  epi- 
demic feature,  and  it  oHen  appears  compounded  with,  and  modified  by,  other 
complaints ;  but  by  no  means  so  frequently  as  the  ignorance  of  farriers  would 
make  it,  who  call  every  diffused  swelling,  from  whatever  cause,  *  farcied  hu- 
mours.' Two  distinct  varieties  of  farcy  are  very  common  ;  one  of  which  is  en- 
tirely superficial,  and  confined  to  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  and  is  oflen  called 
by  fairiers  the  button  farcy.     The  other  commences  usually  in  the  extremities, 
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and  generally  the  hinder  ones :  the  capillan-  h-mphatic  tubes  throughout  become 
inflamed  and  incafxable  of  their  uAual  <»fiice,  and  hence  engorgement  of  the  whole 
limb  takes  place,  not  unifonnlVf  but  8till  univensallv.  This  fiutried  enlarse- 
roent  of  a  limb  is  not,  to  a  fxartial  obfter>'er,  unlike  tfie  ligamentarr  thickenmg 
of  a  gorged  leg,  neither  is  it  much  unlike  the  swelling  from  cedema  or  effusion. 
But  these  swellings,  when  they  arise  from  farcy,  will  present  an  uneven  sur- 
face ;  increasing  and  decreasing  suddenly,  and  are  further  characterised  by  much 
pain  and  exquisite  tendemcMS.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  skin  will  here  and 
there  point  themselves  into  small  buds ;  and  it  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
■uch  swellings  are  more  likely  to  exist  in  definite  masses,  and  between  the  joints 
than  on  them  or  near  them  ;  which  is  not  the  case  in  ligamentarr  enlargements 
arising  from  over-exertion  or  strain,  with  which  thesi'  caxes  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded, as  the  more  superficial  kind  is  liable  sometimes  to  be  taken  for  those 
integumental  small  tumours  called  surfeit ;  but  which  arc  broader,  flatter,  and 
generally  more  diffused  over  the  trunk  than  the  extremities ;  and  when  found  on 
the  extremities,  they  arc  usually  situated  on  the  outer  side,  whereas  the  farcied 
buds  are  more  fre(|uently  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb.  In  some  cases,  however, 
cedema  or  actual  dropsy  of  the  limb  does  occur,  de|>endent  on  the  obstrurtion 
offered  to  the  passing  of  the  absorbed  lymph  :  a  hon»e  thus  affected  is  oflen  said 
to  have  water  farcy ,  which  see  :  in  such  a  case  as  this,  exercise,  by  stimulating 
the  anastomosing  tiunks,  will  take  it  away,  and  this  sometimes  misleads  the 
obaer>'er  into  a  sup|M>sition  that  the  case  is  dependent  on  a  general  debility,  or 
want  of  condition;  or  arises  from  cracks,  grease,  &c.  But  in  these  instances  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  swelling ;  that  is,  it  is  simply 
the  GNlema  which  is  removed ;  the  farcied  enlargements  will  remain  the  same. 
The  infected  lymphatic  glands  or  bwlx  will  sometimes  also,  instead  of  suppu- 
rating, take  on  a  scirrhous  induration,  and  remain  thus  hardened  for  a  long 
time;  but  eventually  it  happens  that  thev  either,  by  absorption,  produce  tuber- 
cles and  pulmonary  vomicae,  or  arc  translated  to  the  nose,  or  end  in  a  diseased 
thickening  of  large  masses  of  the  skin,  neck,  withers,  and  croup.  A  variety  of 
fiutrv  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  is  usually  passed  over  by  authors,  and  which 
b  also  one  wherein  the  |>oison  is  self-generated,  pn>bably.  It  often  puts  on  a 
chronic  protracted  form,  and  shews  itself  by  the  affected  horse  becoming  sud- 
denly lame  in  one  limb,  the  tumefaction  and  heat  of  which  recede  and  attack 
the  other  limb  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way  he  may  remain  for  months, 
with  his  health  ver^'  slightly  affected ;  at  length,  however,  the  disease  assumes  a 
more  marked  character,  some  of  the  swellings  ulcerate,  and  glandere  eventually 
closes  the  scene.  Old  horses  are  more  frequently  the  subject  of  farcy  than 
younger  ones,  which  docs  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  spontaneous  glanders. 

The  causes  of  farcy,  with  the  exception  of  contagion,  are  of  the  same  com- 
plexion with  those  of  glanders,  but  are  more  varied,  and  numerous  also.  In- 
fection, in  the  strict  senst*  of  the  word,  is  seldom,  perhaps  never,  the  source  of 
farcy.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  pnxluction  of  farcy,  that  there  be  an  actual  ap- 
plication of  the  matter  at  least  to  a  bare  surface ;  probably  also  it  requires  either 
a  mucous  or  an  abraded  surface*.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  introduction  of  the 
matter  of  farcy  into  the  stomach  will  occasion  it.  I  imagine  not.  Long  conti- 
nued grease  will  sometimes  degenerate  into  it,  thus  shewing  us  that  the  morbid 
poison  is  dependent  on  some  peculiar  combinations.  Long  continued  canker 
will  do  the  same :  in  fact,  whatever  debilitates  and  extensively  ulcerates  the  ex- 
tremities mav  occasion  it,  particularly  when  combined  with  neglect  in  cleanli- 
ness and  by  living  in  contaminated  air,  which  is  supposed,  though  not  equally 
so,  yet  to  be  of  itself  capable  of  producing  farcy,  as  it  pnKluccs  glandera. 

1  he  Treatment  of  Farcy. — In  the  ver>*  early  stages  of  this  complaint,  when  it 
has  been  taken  by  inoculation,  or  has  originatcKi  in  diseased  extremities,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  such  cases  in  which  it  is  confined  to  the  lymphatics  of  the  akin,  it 
is  not  always  found  difficult  of  cure ;  but  when  it  has  been  spontaneously  gene- 

*  Mr.  Peal  nmearfd  Ui«  miirou*  me mhraiic  of  the  no»e  of  an  a«t  \»  ith  farcied  virus,  ani  in  eif  lit  day« 
it  was  highly  glandered. 
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rated  in  the  habit  from  any  of  the  constitutional  causes  of  glanders,  it  partakes 
of  the  virulence  and  obstinacy  of  the  affection  generally.  It  is  also  almost  equally 
difficult  of  cure  when  it  enters  by  means  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  head, 
ibr  in  these  cases  the  stage  between  farcy  and  glanders  is  so  short  as  to  admit 
of  little  curative  attempt.  There  is,  however,  a  pause  in  some  cases  between 
the  taking  on  of  the  full  character  of  glanders,  during  which  pause  a  treatment 
of  it  judiciously  exerted  sometimes  proves  beneficial :  but  having  once  assumed 
the  fidl  glanderous  characters,  the  case  becomes  nearly  hopeless.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  never  cured  when  it  has  even  tainted  the  con- 
stitution in  this  way :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
is  sometimes  eradicated  after  this ;  but  when  it  has  propagated  its  morbid  effects 
to  the  lungs,  whatever  may  become  of  the  farcy,  the  horse  invariably  dies  tabid. 
Unless  it  be  accompanied  with  confirmed  glanders,  many  practitionere  consider 
every  case  of  farcy  as  purely  a  local  affection,  and  their  treatment  has  been  ac- 
cordant with  that  idea,  but  I  now  think  it  most  unsafe  to  trust  to  such  a  consi- 
deration of  it.  I  formerly  was  inclined  to  hope  that  it  might  be  effectually 
arrested  in  the  first  instance  in  the  absorbents,  by  topical  means,  and  that  nothing 
more  than  the  destruction  of  these  was  necessary  to  effect  all  we  wish ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that,  sometimes,  this  has  succeeded ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  difficult 
Ufdo  this :  the  virus  has  either  already  been  absorbed,  or  we  have  not  destroyed 
all  the  poisoned  parts,  and  therefore  it  is  verv  usual  in  these  cases  for  the  disease 
after  some  time  to  reappear,  and  commonlv  m  a  more  malignant  form.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  the  practitioner  always  to  irecU  it  as  a  constitutional  af- 
fection. In  the  acute  form  of  farcy  attend  first  to  symptoms  and  obviate  their  ef- 
fects; which  done,  proceed  to  attack  the  farcied  virus.  Do  the  same  by  that  tu- 
mefied state  into  which  the  limbs  sometimes  fall.  In  the  true  chronic  form  of  the 
disease,  where  the  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  are  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tion, the  cure  should  be  commenced  by  destroying  all  the  diseased  buds  by  caustic 
or  by  cautery,  and  this  whether  they  are  ulcerated  or  not.  The  quickest  mode 
is,  to  divide  them  with  a  sharp  firing-iron,  particularly  such  as  are  directly  super- 
ficial: if  deeper  seated,  an  opening  may  be  made  into  each  with  a  lancet,  and 
the  bud  touched  effectually  with  the  lapis  infi^malis  (See  Caustics^  Materia 
Medica).  In  more  advanced  stages,  when  these  tumoura  are  extensive,  and  have 
burst,  wash  with  sea  water,  or  with  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  or  one  may 
be  made  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  water,  to  a  state  that  does  not  give  incon- 
venient pain,  and  with  cither  of  these  the  sores  may  be  washed  twice  or  three 
times  a-day.  The  internal  remedies  used  are  various.  Nearly  all  the  mineral 
acids  have  been  found  useful  and  some  of  the  vegetable  ones :  it  indeed  seems 
principally  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  the  farcied  virus,  that  some  other 
poison  of  greater  activity  should  be  admitted  into  the  constitution  though  with 
Its  acrimony  sheathed  in  some  degree ;  and  in  such  way  only  can  we  account  for 
so  many  of  the  active  agents  in  the  materia  medica  being  found  useful  in  farcy. 
All  the  different  forms  of  mercury  have  been  tried  with  some  success :  but  the 
oxymuriate  of  quicksilver  (coiTosive  sublimate)  appears  to  have  answered  best ; 
and,  when  determined  on,  should  be  given  to  the  full  extent  the  stomach  and 
bowels  will  bear,  without  salivation,  purging,  or  symptoms  of  inflammation  being 
brought  on.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  may  be  commenced  with,  ground  very  finely, 
and  given  night  and  morning  in  gruel  as  a  drench,  or  mixed  with  butter,  lard,  or 
any  other  substance,  as  a  ball.  If  this  occasion  no  distress,  it  may  be  increased 
to  a  scruple,  and  from  this  to  half  a  drachm,  if  it  be  borne  with  ease;  but  the 
utmost  care  and  watchfulness  should  be  exerted  when  the  dose  is  considerable ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  all  the  mineral  acids,  they  will  often  exert 
no  deleterious  effect  until  the  constitution  is  supersaturated  with  them,  when 
they  suddenly  exert  their  potency  in  united  baneful  effects.  "When  the  weakness 
and  irritability  of  the  horse  are  too  great  for  the  exhibition  of  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate, give  half  a  drachm  of  calomel  twice  a-day,  or  the  blue  pill,  or  the  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury  may  be  substituted,  still  cnrcfully  watching  the  salivating  pro- 
cess. Should  the  stomach  suffer  nmch  under  the  use  of  these  active  agents, 
either  join  with  them  bitter  tonics,  or  alternate  them  with  each  other.     We  would 
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ako  rtxuauatud  that  tbej  be  in  theie  cmo  pvcs  is  ^mIuImni.  aod  further  sheath- 
ed h\  oat  of  a  mudUciiXAto  nature.  See  the  account  of  Mr.  Sevell'a  plan  of 
procedure  alreadv  detailed  in  note.  p.  ^$*.  Mr.  Peal  recommmdi  the  sulphate 
of  mercurr.  in  daily  dote*  of  half  a  drachm,  united  vith  a  drachm  of  gum 
goaiacum. 

After  the  trial  of  mercurials,  ancnic  oucht  next  to  claim  the  attention,  as  that 
has  also  proved  cficaciou*.  and  mav  be  td^tn  in  umilar  quantities,  in  the  nme 
ibrm*  axKi  vith  equal  caution,  'fhe  subacrtate  of  cupper  f^rertUgrisJ  was  for 
some  time  a  fiivouiite  remedv  at  the  Veterinary  CoUeee.  in  doses  of  a  scrapie 
three  times  a-day.  iocreMtei  to  a  drachm.  I  ha«e  witnessed  also  good  elGects 
from  thh  preparation :  hot  I  havt  found  it  most  efficacious  when  given  in  a  ball 
in  coojum-tioo  vith  the  sulphate  of  cc^pper  Cblme  ritruAjn  one  drachm  at  a  dose. 
Mr.  Coleman.  1  believe,  principally  depended  on  the  sulphate  or  the  acetate  of 
ODpper.  combined  vith  some  terebinthinate,  and  commenced,  vhicberer  was  pre- 
foned.  by  doses  of  jii  to  Ji  e^-erit'  day  or  erery  other  day.  as  the  stomach  would 
bear  it.  Some  practitioners  choose  to  employ  several  articles  in  conjunction, 
and  they  a&aert  the  cure  is  speedier  from  the  combination  than  from  any  one  ar* 
tick  separately.     In  this  case,  give  the  foUoving : — 

Oxvmuriate  of  quicksilver  (corroiirt  wMimait) ^ght  grains 

Oxide  of  arsenic  (anernkj -.  ditto 

Subacetate  ofc<^>per  (rerdifrrUj ditto 

Sulphate  of  copper  (htme  ritnuij one  scruple. 

Mix  into  a  ball,  and  gi>e  every  moniiog. 

Should  the  subject  be  snudl  or  vcakly,  begin  vith  a  smaller  dose  of  each  of 
the  articles:  but  in  any  case,  vhen  the  quantity  is  found  to  sit  veU  on  the  stomach 
increase  the  dose  of  each  article,  daily,  one  or  two  grains,  carefully  vatching  the 
effects  produced,  occasionaUy  resting  a  day  or  two :  and  hoverer  well  the  ball 
may  seem  to  agree,  do  not  increase  the  niorv  active  mineral  agents  beyond  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains  each,  vithout  great  caution,  and  the  mo«t  marked  attention  to 
the  effects.  It  has  been  thought  prudent  by  some  to  divide  the  dose,  and  to 
nre  the  halC  night  and  morning :  but  I  have  not,  in  generaL  found  any  benefit 
nom  this  plan,  for  the  quantity  that  the  stomach  and  constitution  will  bear,  will 
he  as  well  borne  at  once  as  at  twice ;  and  it  may  be  also  remaiked,  that  some 
horsits  can  take  three  or  four  times  more  than  others :  and  therefore,  although 
neat  caution  be  necessary  iu  proceeding  with  the  use  of  the  mineral  agents,  it 
IS  equally  ncccBMury  that  the  dose  i^hould  be  incrcaiced,  in  all  cases,  to  as  much 
as  the  constitution  will  bear  (See  3feratrialM  amd  Arsemc  in  the  Maieria  MeeUeaJ, 
During  their  exhibition  it  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be 
supported  liberally :  nor  should  the  stoauu:h  and  bowels  ever  be  sufiered  to  re- 
main emptv  for  any  gr&^i  length  of  time. 

In  addition  also  to  the  use  of  the  mineral  acids,  I  have  experienced  much  be- 
nefit from  the  following  drink  given  in  conjunction  with  the  ball  beforementiooed 
every  day,  but  not  at  the  same  time  of  the  day ;  the  ball  in  the  monung,  for 
instance,  and  the  drink  in  the  evening : — 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  clivers,  or  goose  grass sixoonoet 

A  very  strong  decoction  of  hempseeds ditto 

Essence  of  spruce ditto 

Mix. 

Green  meat  should  be  particularly  sought  after,  and  if  the  bowels  will  bear 
it,  the  horse  should  be  wholly  fed  on  it ;  but  if  it  gripe,  add  opium  or  hyoacy- 
amas  to  the  medicinal  agcntts  and  to  the  food  a  quantity  of  bean  meal  or  spUt 
beans.  Moist  and  succulent  food  appears  to  do  much  towards  a  cure :  in  one 
instance,  a  horse  so  reduced  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand,  was  drawn  into  a  field  of 
tares  and  suffered  to  take  his  chance ;  the  consequence  was,  that  when  he  had 
eaten  all  within  his  reach,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  search  for  more,  and  eventually 
recovered,  \\lien,  therefore,  green  meat  cannot  be  got,  feed  on  carrots,  mangel 
wurzel,  potatoes  boiled,  turnips  or  parsoeps :  and  in  the  event  of  none  of  these 
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being  to  be  obtained,  spear  the  corn,  or  give  malt.  It  remains  to  add,  that  I 
have  received  benefit  in  two  or  three  instances,  from  the  use  of  molasses  to  the 
amount  of  four  pounds  per  day ;  but  it  has  in  other  instances  altogether  failed. 
9tB  bathing,  with  daily  doses  of  sea  water,  I  have  also  experienced  beneficiid^ 
effects  from  in  the  long  protracted  cases  of  farcy,  with  enlarged  limbs  and  cede- 
ma ;  and  the  application  of  the  sea  water  as  an  embrocation,  several  times  a-dav, 
has  been  attended  with  singular  good  eflTect  in  the  practice  of  many  veterinarians, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

DYSENTERY. 

Ihfsenteria,  the  gras/andu  of  the  French,  and  the  molten  grease  of  our  fimriers, 
is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  pitiable  state  in  which  veterinary 
medicine  was  so  longed  plunged.  Bartlett  says,  ^by  molten  grease  is  meant  a 
fatty  or  oily  discharge  with  the  dung,  and  arises  from  a  colliquation,  or  melting 
down  of  the  fat  of  a  horse's  body  by  violent  exercise  in  very  hot  weather? 
Bracken  and  Gibson  had  held  the  same  before  him,  and  even  later  writers  have 
so  described  it.  Dysentery  in  the  horse  is  not  recognised  by  some  nosologistn;' 
both  among  the  French  and  English :  and  viewed  principally  as  contagious  py- 
rexia it  probably  does  not  deserve  the  title,  for  we  do  not  see  it  in  that  form ; 
but  if  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  intestines,  which 
under  certain  circumstances,  seasons,  and  situations  assumes  epidemial  and  also 
endemial  characters,  can  lay  claim  to  the  appellation,  then  has  the  horse  dysen- 
tery. Others  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  diarrhoea ;  but  in  my  own  opinion  ita 
characters  are  distinct  from  a  simple  increase  of  the  peristaltic  motion*.  Under 
my  view  of  it,  it  consists  in  an  inflammation,  somewhat  of  a  pecidiar  nature,  of 
the  mucous  linings  of  the  intestines,  attended  with  an  increased  quantity  of  their 
natural  mucous  secretions ;  and  as  the  disease  advances,  of  a  morbid  alteration 
of  that  secretion,  and  a  frequent  discharge  of  it ;  which  from  its  glairy  consist- 
ence has  been  mistaken  for  the  fat  of  the  body  melted  by  heat  or  exercise,  hence 
the  term  molten  grease ;  and  being  accompanied  with  fever  or  general  inflamma- 
tory action,  as  the  blood  when  drawn  exhibited  much  bufi*  or  coagulable  lymph, 
this  also  was  mistaken  for  adcps,  and  was  regarded  as  a  further  proof,  that  the 
fat  of  the  body  was  at  these  times  in  a  state  of  general  solution,  and  floating 
loose  throughout. 

The  symptoms  that  characterise  dysentery  as  a  primary  afiection,  are  the  fre- 
quent voiding  of  faecal  discharges  in  stringy  portions,  not  unlike  slimy  or  loose 
fat,  and  foetid,  with  considerable  uneasiness  from  the  tenesmus,  and  constant  in- 
clination to  stool.  The  mucus  is  mixed  in  general  with  the  faeces,  which  are 
not  retained,  as  in  human  dysentery.  If  the  disease  increase  in  violence,  mem- 
branous films  of  coagulable  lymph,  like  sodden  leather,  arc  thrown  out ;  and  in 
very  aggravated  cases,  the  vessels  eject  blood  instead  of  lymph ;  and  now  and 
then  the  intestines  become  ulcerated.  The  pulse  is  variously  afiected:  as, 
when  the  inflammation  is  not  intense,  it  is  quickened,  corded,  and  hard,  but  not 
wiry,  as  in  peritoneal  inflammation ;  but  when  the  case  is  very  intense,  or  it 
is  about  to  degenerate  into  peritoneal  inflammation,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the 
pulse  does  become  wiry  and  oppressed.     The  mouth  is  always  dry,  the  appe- 

*  Mr.  Percivall  treats  of  dy«entfry  under  the  head  diarrhoea ;  yet  it  it  evident  that  the  diffrrence  had 
not  escaped  hi«  aruteness.  He  says  both  horses  and  cattle  are,  he  believe*,  more  liable  to  dysentery 
than  diarrbuea;  but  the  variety  called  molten  grease  he  thinks  rare,  although  he  does  not  deny  its  ex- 
istence. Mr.  Peall  aUo  unites  tlie  descriptions  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  Hurtrel  d'Arboval  has — 
'  Dyttnterie.  Ce  que  nous  avon»  dit  de  la  diarrhees  s'applique  des  formesde  I'ent^rite  ;'  but  from  tb* 
following,  under  the  head  enterite  diarrh^ique,  we  detect  avsenteric  characters :  *  C'e«t  ce  que  Ton  ap- 
{telle  encore  dianh^e.  fohe,  flux,  catarrh  intestinal,  coursae  ventre.  Lorsqu'on  s'est  attach^  au  seal 
aspeet)des  mati^res  on  a  adntia  une,diarrh6e  stercorale,  muqueuse,  s^reuse  $anguinolentr ,\mmn9nw9^ 
lient^rique,  coeliaque.  laittute  ou  chpieuse,  purulente,  et  m^me  grai$$eu$e.'  Mons. Iluzard,  Jan. 
says  of  dysentery.  '  Quelquefois  aussi  elle  n'est  que  le  syroptome  d'autres  midadies  plus  ciaTei,  dc 
fl^vres  de  mauvais  charactire,  par  example  ;  son  traitement  est  alors  subordonni  4  celui  de  la  malft- 
dt«  prlnclpale.'  'Quelquefois  la  dysenteric  attaque  unt  grande  quantity  d'anlmaux  4  la  fois^  softs 
chev4ux,  soil  b^tes  4  cornes;  elle  est  ensootiauc,  et  reconnait  ponr  cause  les  intempiries  d«a 
saisons  ou  la  mauvaise  quality  des  fourrages,  des  heibages  oudes  t^\xx,'—(E§Quiiie  de  N9iOgrumh, 
ret.  p.  168.) 
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Ute  lost,  the  flanks  hca%'c,  and  there  is  usually  much  thirst :  the  legs  and  ears 
are  warm. 

Cattfe«. — It  is  usually  dependent  on  an  inflammatory  habit,  acted  upon  by 
■ome  immediate  excitement;  and,  as  such,  it  is  more  often  observed  in  the 
young  and  robust,  from  a  sudden  check  to  the  perspiration,  a  change  of  food, 
cold,  fatigue,  &c. :  acrid  substances,  as  mineral  poisons,  may  occasion  it ;  and, 
not  unfr^uently  it  is  the  eficct  of  drastic  and  improper  purgatives,  in  which 
cases  it  commences  in  diarrhoea.  One  other  cause  also  remains  to  be  noticed, 
but  which  is  seldom  taken  into  the  account,  and  that  is  metastasis^  or  the  tran- 
■lation  of  the  matter  of  fever  to  the  intestines ;  and  which  is,  I  am  disposed  to 
believe,  a  more  fre(]uent  one  than  is  generally  imagined.  It  has  been  brought 
OD  by  eating  of  improper  herbage ;  and  also  appears  now  and  then  the  produce  of 
■ome  low  marshy  situations,  particularly  in  cold  rainy  seasons ;  in  which  cases  it 
partakes  of  an  adynamic  t)'pc. 

Treatment. — u  the  inflammatory  s}'mptoms  run  high,  bleed ;  and  as  long  as 
the  pulse  indicates  strong  inflammatory  action,  repeat  venesection  in  moderate 
quantities,  well  watching  the  pulse,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  soAer,  although 
it  may  also  become  fuller,  relax  the  depletion.  If  the  evacuations  present  scy- 
bala,  or  hard  impacted  masses  of  dun^,  do  not  hesitate  to  give  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  relax  the  boweb  into  a  true  fsecal  dis- 
charge. Much  more  frequently  there  will  be  liquid  or  mixed  evacuations  of  the 
fieces  and  the  intestinal  mucus  together.  It  ^ill,  in  such  cases,  be  the  practi- 
tioner's duty  to  form  a  true  distinction  between  inordinate  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery ;  and  it  is  from  the  mucous  qualitv  of  the  stools  mixed  ^ith  membranous 
masses  that  he  must  assure  himself  of  the  true  dysenteric  character :  in  which 
case,  notwithstanding  the  odium  which  castor  oil  has  lately  obtained,  it  will  here 
prove  his  sheet  anchor,  with  the  following  accompaniments : — 

Castor  oil  eight  ounces 

Powdered  ipecacuanha one  drachm 

Powdered  opium   one  scruple 

Liquid  arrow-root eight  ounces. 

Mix,  and  repeat  once  or  twice,  at  intervals  of  six  hours :  after  which,  should  the 
discharge  continue  unchecked,  for  the  castor  oil  substitute  thick  boiled  starch, 
and  with  the  other  articles,  till  the  discharges  have  returned  to  their  usual  state. 
In  two  dysenteric  cases  I  gave  calomel  and  opium  lilK'rally,  and  ^ith  great  bene- 
fit; but  as  I  lost  the  next  horse  I  tried  it  on,  1  at  that  time  discontinued  the 
practice :  I  have,  however,  since  recommended  it,  and  with  somewhat  variable 
•access.  If  green  meat  can  be  procured,  it  should  be  tried,  but  with  some  cau- 
tion. I  have  known  it  prove  the  best  rt»medy ;  and  I  have  observed  the  same  of 
canrots  in  winter :  but  I  have  also  known  succulent  food  do  hann ;  in  which  cases 
substitute  malt  mashes.  When  the  ioflainmator}-  symptoms  rim  very  high,  the 
belly  may  be  properly  fomented  with  a  hot  decoction  of  poppy  heads,  ami  a' new 
sheep  skm,  if  at  hand,  may  be  applied  afterwards.  Or  the  mustard  poultice  (see 
diat.  Med.)  is  by  no  means  an  improper  application  when  tlie  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  appears  considerable.  Warm  clothing  is  proper,  and  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture ;  and  when  convalescence  approaches,  every  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
a  return  of  the  complaint. 

Dtsentest  in  Cattle. 

In  oxen  and  cows  this  is  called  scouring^  semiring  cow,  hrtuy^  bioodu  ray,  and 
dhnyfha.  Some  of  these  names,  particularly  the  three  latter,  are  pecuUar  to  this 
compuunt ;  the  two  former  are  common  to  this  and  to  diarrhoea,  or  common 
looseness,  with  which  this  is  very  liable  to  be  confbunded ;  and  few  of  the  prac- 
titioners among  cattle  are  aware  of  the  real  distinctions  between  the  two,  and 
hence  the  same  treatment  is  pursued  for  the  one  as  the  other.  The  dysentery  is 
characterised  by  a  peculiar  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  a  frothy  slimy  nature, 
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with  much  foetor  or  bad  smell :  sometimes  it  looks  red  or  brown,  and  sometimes 
more  yellow,  with  mucous  stringy  patches  in  it ;  and  if  observed  when  voided,  it 
is  very  hot,  and  smokes.  These  appearances  of  the  matter  discharged  should  be 
particularljr  attended  to,  as  the^  will  serve  readily  to  characterise  the  disease,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  simple  diarrhoea,  in  which  there  is  nothine  more  than  a 
liquid  discharge  of  dung,  composed  of  the  mere  matters  taken  in  by  the  stomach 
in  a  state  of  solution.  Fortunately  dysentery  is  not  a  very  frequent  visitor  among 
cattle ;  nevertheless,  enough  of  it  has  been  seen  to  render  us  wishful  to  check  it 
as  early  as  possible.  The  extreme  cases  were  fatal  almost  without  an  exception, 
but  such  as  were  slighter  gave  way  to  judicious  treatment ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  aperients  administered  to  the  unattacked,  in  most  cases  secured  them  from 
it,  which  tended  to  throw  much  light  on  the  disease  as  resulting  from  morbid  in- 
gesta.  *  The  disease,*  we  are  told  by  Mr.  T.  Mayer,  jun.,  V.S.,  of  Newcastle-under* 
Line,  *■  was  ushered  in  by  a  dull  anxious  appearance,  the  eyelids  and  dewlap  were 
of  a  yellow  tinge,  and  in  dairy  cows  there  was  a  total  suspension  of  the  secretion  of 
milk ;  a  slight  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils  was  also  observed;  the 
appetite  was  indifferent,  bowels  costive,  the  dung  of  a  dark  colour,  having  portions 
of  blood  diffused  through  it ;  but  the  urine  was  not  much  affected.  The  pulse  for 
the  first  twenty-four  or  fortv  hours,  when  the  disease  came  on  more  gradually, 
was  not  much  affected  ;  but  afterwards  it  became  frequent,  small,  and  hard,  beat- 
ing at  the  rate  of  seventy  or  eighty  pulsations  per  minute.  In  extreme  cases  the 
febrile  action  set  in  from  the  first,  accompanied  with  violent  diarrhoea  and  tenes- 
mus ;  the  fffical  discharge  being  intolerably  offensive,  and  consisting  of  a  thiO| 
watery,  dirty,  green-coloured  fluid,  full  of  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph,  mucus, 
and  grumous  blood.  In  some,  it  consisted  of  a  blackish  green  mucous  discharge ; 
in  otners,  it  was  principally  mucus,  coagulable,  lymph,  and  blood,  with,  compara- 
tively speaking,  no  portion  of  faeces  along  with  it.  The  extremities  were  alter- 
nately hot  and  cold ;  the  surface  of  the  nose  sometimes  dry,  at  others  having  a 
dew  upon  it ;  occasionally  during  the  cold  fit  the  eyes  would  become  sunk  in  their 
orbits,  the  features  collapsed,  the  nose,  inner  part  of  the  lips,  and  tongue  were  of 
a  deadly  pallidness,  which  would  be  followed  up  by  reaction,  and  a  consequent 
hot  fit  again.  The  bowels  were  affected,  in  some  of  the  extreme  cases,  with 
colicky  pains ;  and  in  every  case  there  was  obstinate  constipation  and  obstmc- 
tion  in  the  second  and  third  stomachs.  If  relief  was  not  t^orded,  the  disease 
terminated  fatally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.*     Veterinarian^  vol.  v,  p.  185. 

Dtsentsbt  in  Sheep. 

Sheep  are  also  troubled  with  a  dysenteric  affection  caUed  braxy^  in  which 
there  is  a  frequent  stooling  of  soft  dung  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus.  When  it 
terminates  fatally,  these  motions  become  dark  and  foetid.  K  the  inner  surface  of 
the  eye  be  very  red,  and  the  animal  strong,  take  eight  ounces  of  blood  away. 
Give  two  or  three  ounces  of  castor  oil,  with  thirty  drops  of  laudanum ;  or  an 
ounce  of  salts,  with  the  same  quantity  of  opiate :  after  which  give,  night  and 
morning,  the  following: — 

Powdered  ipecacuanha fifteen  grains 

Prepared  chalk one  drachm 

Powdered  opium  two  grains 

Boiled  starch four  ounces. 

House  the  animal,  give  gruel  or  starch  in  case  the  cud  is  lost,  and  a  cure  may 
be  completed. 

Rot  in  Sheep. 

Rot  in  sheep  is  a  disease  that  the  public  in  general,  the  agriculturalist  in  parti- 
cular, and  the  veterinary  students  one  and  all  are  deeply  interested  in.  Indeed, 
if  Dr.  Edward  Harrison  is  right  in  his  assertions — and  there  b  every  reason  for 
considering  that  he  is  so— then  it  is  not  sheep  alone  that  suffer  by  this  pest,  but 
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tliAt  ^-owft.  buTM:*.  fa''»Li:.  b-ic->.  U'.c^.  iuLTife.    uTiJ  ni*jii:tt  urt  uLki  affected  b«  ii 
y^r  duir  it  f%€ii  <L*y  ijtrt.  tiut.  h'.  •  iriiijc  ;.   :ii'.  IfaTjvJ  u>'H.'tiir.  iit;  ravn^-fc  tx- 
teud  lo  e^^'M..  pic^-'ii^.  tjriwtjL>.  u:ij    •liitT  ;iii..:in      WhcLbcr  ihit  bt  aduaUj 
tin  ctiM  *T  Ufji.  ii   d-x;^  a-ji^K-h*-  lun:  jfi.ir  luiw;^  unj  iii'.ns:  uind»  urt  nicitit  li&ble 
lo  b^*'l  tijt  pjl  iii  i;j'j«il  'iJlS*   h:::::iL.i«-  ::i:.:  pantun  ,.1!.  ijifn; :  for  (lU  such    l*T»<^ft 
the  »»l€r  whifh   (iiU»«  ti  ■!  iM.i:i'^  uiut  :-.'  wihk  ihr-iUiT'i.    u  ir  }e:  t'va^Kimie  thtre- 
lruui.it  rtriiiiiiij»>  Maisnai;:.  aiid  :Mrt:»  ::.'.«.•*':.  zi-  !:  t\r»*it-..  hrni  llkcwiM-  pfueraies, 
11^   hfjuiv  bU{i]i«.*Bri.  iJi*  KtTi.'it  u!"  i:i!»t'. >.  h*-   ri-Lkt->.   tii!»tKiijH    iii'ifiktics-.  iO".  &£. 
itliich   un    ri-(.-i-i^ed  ii\  tHazinz  ii::':::i;iU  wi::-  Thi.  !  ^iri      A»  x:ii>s:  f.h('<.'{>  Bffc-cT«d 
«itb  r'«r  prcM/iit  Huki^.  it  1p>  tj.i!  uu  u:i:i«i:'jrL!  i  x:!*.!^^^  •;]  tiiai  iht-\  huvi*  much  Lo 
du  Uitlitbi-  di»e&M'd  ^xujpt^jui-.  u^td  tht  Iciia.  l^^^i  uhikL  >jcc-t-.*dj>  liieni.     It  is 
terUiiiili  true  what  I>r.  llHrn»'ir]  <•bM-no^.  *  :?.!i:  ^i^tit.ic^  iScn-  is  iiiucb  difi- 
tuhv  iij  cuuiiiJiEtoa  t'>:itlusi«»rj.  ih-  r<it  i*.  ¥i:S«j-i   i  •«:.:.  ;!ji  cMii>i.-.|utiicf  cif  re- 
vi'iviuii  ci-naiii  ill w  ft-  iniu  ih«.  b'yiy.     Kt.»r  w)jk.'   In    Kh_\i.  •  diit>  i;  hujijien  thai 
kotUL-xitiiL^  tht  liuT  N  iiijuriu  iu  it*  ti\:;irt.  -ij-:  :i:  "-tJi-r  tiajf*  ii-  in»t  dijsturbed 
ill  it»  furictiuiiA.  b\  iIjk-oi  iti^^'d-?     'i'::i  Uh\  i.it*  1Il>:•'.^:  1a:jJ>.   Lk  i:  nlmt  objierved. 
ubder  (.crtaiu  cirt-jiu^tiiinti?  iriti-  a  ::.  'n  virLiti.i  anj  danciTi'US  rot  than  anv 
other.     'I  Ik-  c'^ntaKioii^  of  thi.  |ila;:ui.  nr.i  *>:  .«.'\ira!  :i:i"iv::it  aiMirders.  it  is  weU 
kiKiitn,  an.-  prt-M.-r\<d  fur  a  J<*[j2  tlmi  -ii  hal'. »  (>i  i>iti>:i  and  wcannc  apfuirc-L  from 
liliich  thi'}  arr-  f.-iuitti'i  with  inirva-^'l  \'r.: It :».<..    Wt  art.  ihtnf.'«'.  Ifd  b\  ana- 
Utfiy  t(;  coijcludt-.  that   the-   HiiahiMaia  an   pn^irvni  ::]   the   ha\.  viiicb  ac-t»  a&  a 
uidu»  totht-iii.  like  cotton.  &i.  Vt  hj:::a:j  iriu'<:a.    ( >ii  iiil-  jirinupit  thi  fact  ad- 
mits of  a  r«adjk  Mjjuii'iii:  tiji^u^h.  <•:!  ai./  utiitr.   ul  o^Kiuid  havi  cn-ai  difficulty 
in  C'&|iUiiiiij^  it.     To  un.  it  Nociii^  a  \<r\  in.iirnbafjli.  ^lli•]K>^iti<:•Il.  that  anv  bi.iiig 
iH  able  t'i  i:v(   cijalU  in  luoi^t  zt^Aiiidr^.  in   ha\.  and  in  the  vicct-ra  cif  aiiiinaU. 
The  raiigt-  of  life  will  ii«»t.   1   HirKii^i.  admit  of  ^Ui.-h  a  di\t■r^ifiL*d  existence.' 
Fartifr  utid  SfitHruiiaL  No.  7.     Nf\tTthi'lf»'f.  wt-  art  Loiutraiiied  to  allow,  that 
buiJian  woriij»,  a«  tiuea,  aacarit,  and  luinhrici.  art  ucU  known  ^esidc•nt^  withic  our 
bodit'K.  nor  arc  wc  in  a  ktatc  to  deny  that  tht-  othcr!»  we  ha%e  pointed  out  are 
not  unefjiunuiii  in  s^hc^ep.     It  apfK-ars  that  thi»  ^emiinouc^  diicastc.  as  some  call 
it,  \h  known  throughout  e\cry  [lart  of  the  world  wht-re  this  valuable  animal  is 
cultivated.     In  Fkc^pt  it  is  very  common,  and  is  not  there  confinc^d  to  frhcep.  but 
it  alfo  attacka  horNcs.  bovine  kine,  and  most  of  ihc  le^^(T  animals  as  well,  and  is 
very  fatal  to  tbeni ;  particularly  it  is  ho  on  tht  whole  of  the  bordering^  of  the 
Nile,  the  iuiinense  overflowini^H  of  whicli  spread  a  frifrhtful  mortality  among  the 
liuinerfjiiH  ^rraziiiK  tribes  which  hn>w«»e  on   the  plants  affeetetl  by  this  t»vertlow. 
The  Arabs  are  refwrtcd  t«)  affirm,  that  thiii  iK?st  aTUUially  destroys  not  less  than 
Hixteeii  thoui^and  sheep.     The  acumen  of  these  shtplitrds  nmst   be  very-  cjeat 
indeed,  for  we  an:  told  that  the-  .\rab  s-lupluni  readily  dii^tinguishes  the  sheep 
affected  hy  rot  fmm  others,  by  tin-  preM'nce  of  a  bagful  of  water  found  under  the 
tongue.     Ah  tlie  diHeastr  proKresses,  the  affected  animals  become  debilc  iu  the 
e.xtreme,  and  are  niohtly  found  Iving  down:  tlicir  wool  falls  otf,  and  a  sanious 
matter  of  varied  colours  issucK  fnim  the  no^e.     When  dead,  the  body  is  found 
UMlematouH  thmughtrnt.  and  the  liver  is  usualU  tilled  with  hydatids,  and  a  eougb, 
accompanied  witli  diarrhu'a,  are  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  early  death. 

All  recognise  one  common  cause  of  this  disease,  which  is  low  marshy  pasturage 
presenting  certain  plants,  but  which  have  not  hitherto  been  definitely  (>ointcd 
out.  Indeed, although  in  every  ctmntry  it  is  agreed  that  the  eating  of  vegetable 
matter  growing  in  low  marshy  situations,  particularly  in  such  as  are  only  ocea- 
sionally  HtMNied,  is  an  active  agent  in  producing  the  rot,  \ct  but  few  hints  of  any 
c^'rtain  curative  practice  has  reached  us.  Prevention  is,  however,  in  our  power, 
by  ft  riMnoval  of  the  animals  from  the  localities  s|>ecirted  to  others  which  arc  dry. 
X  farm  well  sheltered  is  an  excellent  situation,  and  dry  food  their  best  suste- 
nnnee.  Hay  is  goo<L  and  when  it  is  alternated  with  a  few  carrots,  turnips,  |>ar8- 
neps,  such  food  of\cn  proves  restorative.  Should  the  owner  reside  within  a  rea- 
minable  distance  of  salt  marshes,  let  him  by  all  means  remove  his  ffock  there. 
(\)iiuuon  salt  has  also  been  given  as  a  rcmeth*,  and  as  it  is  stated  has  been  found 
M^niceable.  Some  French  veterinarians  have  recommended  that  the  infectcnl 
Miiimals  should  be  allowed  to  drink  twice  a  (biy  water  of  the  temperature  which 
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it  usually  is  at  the  well,  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  food,  but  never  to  allow 
them  to  drink  to  satiety ;  and  that  iron  filines  should  be  put  in  the  same  water  in 
the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  a  gallon.  The  iron  should  be  left  exposed  to  the 
air  when  the  buckets  are  empty,  which  should  be  filled  again  in  an  hour  before  the 
watering  time  arrives.  On  every  third  day  there  should  be  given,  morning  and 
night,  about  ten  pounds  of  dry  bran,  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of  culinary  sidt;  to 
which  should  be  added,  six  ounces  of  aromatic  plants  cut  small,  as  thyme,  sage, 
juniper,  rosemary,  lavender,  bay  or  orange  leaves ;  to  which  must  be  added  five 
ounces  of  the  green  anise,  and  of  fennel,  and  of  coriander.  This  will  be  sufficient 
for  thirty  sheep.  Wc  are  indebted  to  that  most  excellent  periodical,  Tlie  Vete^ 
rinarfan,  for  much  of  this  account.  Some  of  it  also  we  have  gained  from  the  in- 
genious researches  and  communications  of  Dr.  Harrison,  as  they  appear  in  the 
Farrier  and  Naittralist,  a  periodTcal  of  ephemeral  duration,  but  not  wanting  in 
merit  or  interest,  the  latter  being  kept  up  by  the  multifarious  articles  of  whidi  it 
was  composed. 

CLASS  IV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 

I  SHALL  commence  a  consideration  of  the  individual  diseases  of  this  class  by 
some  general  observations  on  the  origin  of  affections  of  the  nervous  system  gene- 
raUy,  which  is  the  more  necessary,  as  we  here,  in  some  measure,  lose  oiu*  reference 
to  human  pathology,  which,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  has  been  the 
groundwork  of  all  our  veterinary  attainments.  A  more  extended  acquaintance 
with  comparative  anatomy;  the  symptomatology  of  the  nervous  diseases  of 
brutes ;  and  the  post-mortem  appearances  which  accompany  their  results,  teach 
us  to  attribute  to  derangements  of  the  spinal  cord  some  of  those  affections  which 
human  pathology  has  ascribed,  and  with  justice  ascribed,  to  morbid  states  of  the 
cerebral  mass ;  for  as  in  man  the  cerebral  has  a  paramount  ascendency  over  the 
nervous  masses,  the  cerebral  influence  may  be  supposed  to  prevail  in  ourselves. 
But  in  the  horse,  where  the  organs  of  sense  are  the  grand  meoia  of  discrimination, 
the  nervous  mass  is  greatly  superior  to  the  cerebral ;  and  we  do  And,  in  accord- 
ance with  this,  that  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  their  results,  are  more  nu- 
merous. (See  Neurology^  p.  162.)  An  apoplectic  termination  of  human  life  is 
by  no  means  uncommon ;  in  the  horse  it  is  little  known ;  but  the  frequency  with 
which  spinal  affections  occur,  bear  little  proportion  between  the  two ;  and,  taking 
all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  are  more  than  equal  to  the  nervous  affec- 
tions of  mankind.  Girard,  Dupuy,  and  other  French  veterinarians,  have  espe- 
cially directed  our  attention  to  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  canal ;  and  our  own  ob- 
servations united  with  theirs  have  awakened  us  to  a  consideration,  that  although 
many  morbid  phenomena  are  yet  attibutable  to  cerebral  affection,  yet  many 
others,  whose  origin  remained  obscure,  are  dependent  on  affections  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  Dissections  of  morbid  subjects  have  also  shewn,  that  the  causes  of 
these  are  various,  but  are  usually  referrible  either  to  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord, 
or  otherwise  to  a  morbid  alteration  of  structure  in  the  cord  itself,  or  in  its  mem- 
branes. 

Pressure  on  the  medulla  spinalis  may  be  the  consequence  of  either  traumatic 
or  of  spontaneous  lesion ;  or  it  may  originate  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, as  hydatids,  &c.  Traumatic  lesums  are  very  common  from  fractures  of 
some  of  the  vertebra,  or  from  luxations :  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  has  occasioned 
it ;  exostosis  and  poll-evil  have  also  done  the  same ;  the  one  by  an  osseous  de- 
posit within  the  canal,  and  the  other  by  ulceration  through  the  articular  mem- 
oranes,  and  an  effusion  of  pus  within  the  same.  SptmtaneauH  lesion  produces 
either  sanguineous  congestion,  or  otherwise  it  is  accompanied  with  an  increased 
effusion  of  interstitial  fluid  within  the  spinal  sheath*.     It  is  said  that  the  san- 

•  I  Hhall  not  iitt«mptthe  diMriinination  of  th^  locality  of  th^  effusion:  it  W  naid  to  he,  in  irenrml, 
between  the  pla  mater  vnA  iirachnoMe«:  Ofca«lonaily,  we  are  Informed  hy  M.  Bonify,  it  exi«t»  in  llie 
tivBue  which  unites  the  dura  mater  tn  the  Tertebrs,  and  bat  raiely  within  the  if  inal  sheath. 
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IPiincous  congestion  of  the  membranes  oAen  precedes  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
cord  itselC  in  which  cases  a  rapid  paralysis  follows.  We  are  also  led  to  believe, 
that  the  membranes  of  the  cord  can  inflame  independently,  and  the  same  with  the 
spinal  ra|H?,  productive  of  a  scries  of  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  as  the 
inflammation  is  nearer  or  further  from  the  brain.  The  state  of  the  spinal  cord, 
called  myelitis,  is  always  pr^tductive  of  paralysis,  and  the  parts  paralysed,  with 
the  degree  and  nature  of  tlie  aflc-ction,  are  all  regulated  by  the  immediate  portioo 
of  spinal  rope  affected ;  it  being  found  to  be  sometimes  conflned  to  the  upper, 
and  sometimes  to  the  under  part  of  it.  When  the  substance  both  Kuperioriy  and 
iwftriorly  is  inflamed,  then  it  is  usually  found  that  both  ttewtation  and  tdwUary 
motitm  art*  destroyed  ;  but  when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  Jtuperior  por- 
tion, the  senstafioH  is  principidly  impaired ;  and  \i  hen,  on  the  contrary-,  the  inferior 
half  of  the  cord  is  afliHrted,  then  motion  is  destroyed.  A  morbitl  tUteratum  in  struc- 
ture also  takes  place  in  the  spinal  rope,  and  is  sometimes  consequent  to  inflam- 
mation :  and  it  mav  have  other  cau!H.-s  also.  It  has  Ix^en  found  in  most  of  our 
domestic  animals,  and  in  diseases  \^hich  do  not  enter  this  class,  as  in  rabies  in 
dogs,  stomach  staggers  in  horses,  &c.  The  spinal  cord  in  these  cases  becomes 
soft,  and  convertcKi  into  a  greyish  pulpy  mass,  losing  its  original  flbrous  structure, 
where  paralysis  has  always  been  present.  But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  this 
eTj)os/  to  attribute  all  the  aflccti<ind  of  this  L-lass»  to  the  spinal  brain:  we  owe 
many  of  the  most  important  of  them  to  morbid  states  of  the  cranial  brain,  as  apo- 
plexy, and  most  cases  of  comjilete  paralysis.  Convulsive  and  tetanic  cases  are 
some  of  them  immediatelv  derived  from  irritation  on  the  fountain  of  nervous 
energ}'.  Neither  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  rt  tri)grade  march  of  some  nervous 
irritations,  which  are  derived  neither  from  the  cranial  or  spinal  brain ;  but  ori- 
ginate in  the  extremities  of  the  ner^'cs,  and  are  transmitted  to  one  or  other,  or 
to  both  thesi'  sources,  which  then  become  Hei*ondarily  and  not  primarily  afiected, 
as  in  the  case  of  traumatic  tetanus,  &c.  &c.*  ThcAC  considerations  we  recom- 
mend to  the  student;  at  the  same  time  we  inform  him,  that  he  will  find  the  sub- 
ject more  at  large  in  The  Veterinarian^  vol.  iii,  (Kirticularly  when  a  promise  which 
f<»] lowed  the  last  detail  (that  the  subject  tea*  to  be  continueilj  is  fulfilled.  A  coo- 
eise  but  forcible  sunnnary  of  these  diseases  is  also  thus  expressed  in  the  Farmers 
Seriex  of  l^seful  Knowledge^, 

PllRKSilTlS,    OR  IlirLAMMATIOlf  Or  THE  BrAIK. — (ScC  ClASS  II.) 

APOPLEXY 

Apopiexia  does  not  ven*  often  occur  in  the  horse ;  but  as  it  does  take  place, 
although  usually  irremediable,  it  merits  a  place  in  our  nosology.  It  appears  to 
consist  in  a  lesion  of  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which,  by  pouring  out 
their  contents,  produce  pressure  and  irritation.  Foreign  vetermaiians  have 
divided  it,  after  the  human,  into  sanguineous  and  serous ;  but  as  fiir  as  I  have 
learned,  it  is  the  former  which  has  been  principally  met  with  among  us.  The 
usual  cauies  are  such  as,  were  it  not  for  the  length  of  the  neck,  must  operate 
more  frequentlv  than  they  do :  these  are  cerebral  congestions,  commenciog  in 
the  chest  from  inordinate  exertions ;  occasionally  but  less  frequently  it  may  have 
other  sources.     The  symptoms  are,  head  depressed,  sleepy  state,  almost  msen- 

•  Thit  form*,  in  Uie  words  of  M.  Boul^y. '  a  beautiful  illuftrRtion  of  the  opinions  of  Bell  and  Ma- 
Jemiie,  respecting  tbe  functions  of  the  tmperior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  spinal  marrow/  A  eaae 
detailed  in  the  Reeueil  de  MHt.  f'M.  describes  a  paralTsis  of  the  binder  parts  of  a  horse,  oecaiioned 
by  disorganisation  of  tbe  inferior  part  of  the  dorso-lunibar  poition  of  the  spinal  marrow,  where  therv 
was  loss  of  motion,  but  srntation  temained  entire.  A  cow  also  which  had  lateW  caWcd,  who  eoald 
more  ber  hinder  limbs  with  violence,  but  who  had  lost  M  feeling  in  them,  on  post-mortem  exauina- 
tion  exhibited  tbe  superior  portion  or  the  spinal  rope  red  on  its  superior  part,  and  tbe  fascicnli  pro- 
ceedinc  fiom  it  injected  for  tbe  space  of  two  inches. 

f  *  The  power  of  feeling  and  of  moving  is  dependent  on  an  influence  proeeedlng  from  the  brain  to 
every  part.'  through  the  medium  of  tbe  nerves.  In  a  state  of  health  it  is  regularly  and  uniformly  dla- 
tributed  :  but  it  is  much  affected  by  disease.  It  may  rush  on  violently  and  withoot  interruption,  and 
we  have  cramp  and  tetanus  or  tockeH-Jaw  :  tbe  stream  may  be  rapid,  but  with  conaiderahie  taspen- 
tion<i,  and  we  h^rtjits,  i.e.  convulsions ;  or  it  may  be  quite  suspended,  and  we  have  pmhp. 
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sible,  dilated  pupils,  and  an  abundant  salivation.  The  breathing  is  laborious, 
pulse  oppressed  and  indistinct,  and  the  extremities  cold.  In  the  more  active 
states  oi  suffusion,  the  animal  is  found  prostrate,  and  wholly  insensible,  with 
some  partial  involuntary  motions,  which  before  death  are  sometimes  converted 
into  violent  convulsions.  The  treatment  should  tend  to  remove  the  oppressing 
cause  by  lessening  vascular  distention,  and  to  promote  absorption  of  tne  extra- 
vasated  fluid.  Bleed,  purge,  and  stimulate  the  extremities ;  but  by  no  means 
attempt  to  stimulate  the  dormant  powers  by  stemutories,  which  would  inevit- 
ably increase  the  cerebral  pressure. 

EPILEPSY 

May  be  considered  as  a  minor  apoplexy  from  interrupted  circulation ;  but 
epilepsia  cerebralis  is  without  lesion;  and  is  known  among  farriers  and  horse-men 
as  meagrtmSj  sturdy,  or  tunuick.  It  frequently  attacks  horses  during  their 
work,  particularly  in  harness :  it  is,  however,  now  and  then  seen,  in  hot  weather, 
in  the  stable  or  at  grass.  When  it  seizes  a  horse  in  exercise  he  stops  short, 
shakes  his  head,  looks  irresolute  and  wandering,  and  in  this  state  he  continues 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  proceeds  as  before.  In  more  violent  cases  he  falls  at 
once  to  the  ground,  or  first  rims  round,  and  then  sinks  senseless :  the  whole 
system  appears  agitated  by  strong  convulsion,  the  horse  dungs  and  stales  insen- 
sibly, is  sometimes  violent,  and  at  others  more  passive,  but  is  equally  uncon- 
scious to  every  thing  around  in  both  :  after  remaining  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
his  faculties  return,  and  he  rises.  It  is  frequently  brought  on  by  mechanical 
causes,  which  produce  a  momentary  congestion  of  the  brain ;  as  tight  reining 
up,  or  the  pressure  of  the  collar  in  ascending  a  hill,  which  obstructs  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  head.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  a  morbid  pressure  pro- 
duced by  constitutional  causes.  Such  are  found  in  the  full,  plethoric,  over-fed 
horse ;  particularly  when  subjected  to  long  confinement.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  gripes  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  by  the  horse  being  in- 
sensible to  surrounding  objects,  which  is  never  the  case  in  colic. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  cause :  if  it  be  mechanical,  remove 
it,  or  the  affection  may  become  habitual.  If  plethora  or  full  habit  be  the  ap- 
parent cause,  bleed  and  purge;  or  commence  by  bleeding,  and  next  give  a 
course  of  mercurial  alteratives,  followed  by,  or  alternated  with,  purging  medi- 
cines :  afler  which,  turning  to  erass  for  three  months  greatly  ensures  success, 
by  destroying  the  habit  of  the  disease. 

PARALYSIS. 

Palsy  of  the  whole  muscular  frame  is  very  unusual  in  the  horse,  except  some 
actual  pressure  or  irritation  be  made  on  the  sensorium  by  blows  on  the  skull,  by 
portions  of  bone  forced  in,  or  by  cerebral  tumours,  effusions,  or  being  consequent 
to  apoplexy :  sometimes  it  is  constitutionally  brought  on  b^  agencies  unknown 
to  us.  Hemiplegia,  or  palsy  of  one  side  longitudinally,  is  even  more  rare*. 
Paraplegia,  or  paralysis  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  body,  most  frequently  of 
the  hinder  parts,  is  sufficiently  common,  and  is  either  primitive  or  secondary. 
The  causes  of  paraplegia  are  often  involved  in  much  obscurity ;  in  other  cases 
they  are  sufficiently  obvious  :  mechanical  injuries  arc  of  this  lund,  as  casting  in 
the  stable,  turning  round  in  a  confined  stall,  blows  on  the  spine,  sudden  falls  or 
slips  may,  any  of  them,  luxate,  or  more  likely  fracture,  the  vertebrae ;  and  by 
occasioning  pressure  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  interrupting  the  nervous  in- 
fluence designed  for  particular  parts,  will  occasion  paralvsis :  ulcerations  of  these 
bones,  or  exostoses ;  or  abscesses  or  tumours  may  also  be  the  cause.  It  may  be 
the  result  of  apoplexy,  or  it  may  be  altogether  secondary,  as  being  derived  from 
accidental  lesions  of  other  organs,  or  fi^m  inflammations  in  them :  it  may  and 

•  Two  rascB  are,  hcwevrr.  detailed  in  the  Journal  de  Med.  fet.  ^  Compurie,  which  occurrfd 
in  the  practice  of  Olivier  and  Girard,  Jun. ;  some  particulars  of  which  are  noted  in  Hurt,  d'Arboval 
Diet.  Vet.  art.  Parnly$ie.    Giboon  alto  ha»  met  with  epldemial  eafCi  of  It. 
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does  OGcar  firon  rttceral  phlegmasijc  of  the  stomach,  bowdt,  liver,  and  more 
partictilarlj  from  those  or  the  kidniet,  bladder,  and  womb*.  These  may  be  coo- 
aidered  a«  remote  causes ;  the  proximate  is  an  intemiptioo  to  oerrous  mfluence, 
either  in  the  hraiD  or  in  the  spinal  cord :  perhaps  the  few  cases  of  total  palsy 
which  occur  are  derired  from  the  former.  Paraplegia  may  be  often  looked  for 
in  those  affsctioDS  of  the  spinal  cord  we  have  already  noted.  The  sympiamg  are 
total  or  partial  loss  of  either  the  wutbUity  or  the  tennbiUhf^  or  both,  of  some  part 
of  the  body,  usually  of  the  hinder  quarters  and  limbs.  The  secretions  are  some- 
times lessened  or  almost  stopped,  or  the  urine  flows  involuntarily ;  convulsive 
twitchings  affect  the  skin,  partial  sweats  present  themselves,  and  the  animal  re- 
mains utterly  helpless,  although  he  may  fiitigue  himself  with  fruitless  efforts  to 
rise.     These  are,  however,  extreme  cases. 

The  treatment  of  paralysis  must,  in  a  ^reat  degree,  follow  the  cause.  If  me- 
chanical injury  have  occasioned  fracture  in  any  part  of  the  spinal  column,  hope- 
less as  the  case  might  be,  it  would  be  prudent  to  raise  the  integuments,  and 
remove  the  loose  or  depressed  portions  of  bone.  If  the  injury  be  less  severe,  it 
is  possible  that  extravasated  blood  only,  or  serous  deposit,  or  coagulable  lymph, 
are  effused  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  disturb  the  functions  of  the  part ;  in  which 
case,  topical  applicatKMis  are  requisite,  first  to  allay  the  increased  action  excited 
by  the  injury,  and  then  to  encourage  an  absorption  of  the  obstructing  deposit 
When  the  paralysis  can  be  traced  to  some  nsceral  affection,  as  in  the  case  below ; 
or  as  it  occurs  in  stomach  staggers,  nephritis,  cystitis,  &c.  &c.  our  prognosis  is 
not  necessarily  unfavourable.  We  should,  in  these  cases,  primarily  attend  to  the 
exciting  cause ;  next  the  head  may  be  blistered,  and  the  spine  may  be  stimulated 
with  warm  terebinthinated  dressings,  and  several  small  setons  may  be  inserted 
in  the  course  of  the  neck  and  back  bone.  But  when  there  is  loss  of  sensation 
without  loss  of  motion,  the  limbs  being  cold  and  the  horse  insensible  tBkt^he  is 
in  possession  of  such  parts,  and  moving  them  only  when  absolutely  forced ;  or 
otherwise,  when  they  are  entii^ly  paralytic,  and  yet  sensitive,  it  is  probable  that 
the  nervous  irritation  originates  within  the  spinal  canal ;  and  though  we  may 
with  propriety  use  external  stimulants,  by  blisters,  setons,  &c.,  yet  there  will  be 
bat  smaJl  prospect  of  success.  Of  internal  remedies,  arsenic  has  been  found 
•ometimes  useful ;  and  it  may  be  united  with  other  tonics  very  properly,  as  gen- 
tian, cubebs,  or  other  aromatics.  The  strychnas  nux  vomica^  vulgarly  called  the 
crow-fig,  has  also  been  given  with  considerable  advantage  in  paralysis,  and 
should  by  all  means  be  tried  in  morning  and  evening  doses ;  commencing  with 
eight  or  ten  grains,  which  may  be  increased  to  as  much  as  the  horse  will  be 
found  to  bear  without  depression  of  pulse  or  symptoms  of  torpor,  coma,  or  con- 
vulsive twitchings. 

THE  KUMREE. 

ThT9  disease,  so  common  in  India,  as  it  has  been  described  by  my  old  ac- 
qnaintance,  Mr.  Morecroft,  and  other  ingenious  veterinarians  in  that  quarter, 
■o  admirably  illustrates  the  subject  of  paralysis  generally,  and  the  view  I  have 
endeavoored  to  give  of  its  origin  particularly,  that  I  am  tempted  to  intrench  a 
little  on  my  Hmits,  by  introducing  the  notices  we  have  received  on  it  at  some 
lengthf .    Kumtee,  it  is  evident,  is  a  true  paraplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  hinder 

•  OUmoo,  In  1743,  Botlets  m  tpldemk  «taf frvm  thru  prerale nt.  in  whith  the  leading  «yrapton« 
vers  th»P9  of  p«rftlvtU  ;  aad  wti*t  U  mort  vinfuiar.  of  that  variety  00  rare  in  the  horM,  hemipleria. 
R  was  not  very  fatal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mont  or  thoup  aflVrtfd  rrrorrred  '  by  bleedinf  ami  otn«r 
ptoBtffnl  «Taruatfoni,  iinlird  with  th#  eoimtant  ni^  of  cr phaUm,  e^prrially  of  cantor,  whKh  bad  the 
■Hict  of  IcMpiof  tb«  bariif  pertplrinf  for  three  we e kn  ;  and  it  wan  observed,  that  the  omission  of  thv 
esator  for  oae  day  only  could  not  be  borne  without  nvfravAtiti^  the  <«ymntonip.'  It  appears  aluo  a« 
an  cvldnnic  in  Prance,  and  moreover  a«  an  endemic  alito  ;  in  which  c%9t*  n  i*  more  particularly  foourf 
M  tat  bsnka  of  rivers,  \m  cold  moist  sHaatlons.  Vow,  an  the^e  are  exactly  the  same  localities  m 
whieh  tbf  kttniiee  prevails  in  India,  which  is  only  a  paraplegia  of  the  lumbar  region,  cold  and  moi«r- 
tare  may  be  a  more  general  agent  In  nervous  dliieaKes  than  we  at  present  imagine  ;  and  f  throw  onf 
ttM»  hint  for  the  veterinarian's  considerition. 

f  Bfr.  Morecrofl's  account,  or  the  mixed  account^  "f  Messrs.  Morerroft,  Hnghe<i,  and  Molvnenx. 
fliearlv  describe  kumree  as  a  mild  paralytic  affection,  verv  common  in  India,  and  particnIarW  pre- 
taleni  In  the  periodical  rainy  season,  as  well  a«  at  all  limes  where  the  country  i<i  very  Iom*  and 
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parts  of  the  body,  the  effect  of  serous  effusion  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  its  causes 
and  effects  are  usefiil  to  us,  in  the  present  instance,  as  identifying  effusion  as  a 
consequence  of  exposure  to  cold  and  moist  situations ;  and  likewise  inasmuch  as 
it  strengthens  our  attempts  both  in  our  preventive  and  our  curative  treatment. 

Paralysis  in  IIobnkd  Cattle. 

Palsy  is  not  altogether  uncommon  in  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  and  is  both 
idiopathic^  from  morbid  affections  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  also 
tymptomatic^  from  violent  derangement  of  other  organs.  The  causes,  symptoms, 
and  treatment  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  in  the  horse*. 

SPASM 

Appbars  to  be  a  morbid  interruption  of  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  general 
muscular  fibre,  whether  it  be  local  or  diffused;  and  as  these  movements  are 
operated  by  influence  derived  from  the  nervous  system,  so  we  look  to  these 
sources  for  the  acting  cause  of  all  spasmodic  affections.  Sj(\\i\v\c  spasm  bears 
the  same  division  as  the  human,  into  clonic  and  tonic.  Clonic  ftpasm  may  be 
considered  as  identified  with  convulsion,  which  consists  of  diseased  and  violent 

swampy  ;  thus  rooititurr,  cold  air,  and  fog.  are  apparently  the  predUponent  caaiie*.  From  the  mild- 
ness of  its  symptoms,  it  is  mistaken  often  for  ibeumatism  ;  for  horses  affected  with  it  can  move  about 
with  tolerable  freedom ;  nnr  is  the  di'ease  strikingly  di<itre^;iing  at  any  time  but  when  the  animal 
mitemptt  to  ascend  or  deMcend  a  hill.  Those  affected  can  cover  mares,  and  work  moderately ; 
but  they  have,  under  all  citcumHtances,  a  decided  weakness  in  the  loins,  in  some  more,  in  others  less, 
which  lintits  them  for  the  whole  of  the  purposes  that  may  be  required  of  them.  Mr.  Hughes  observes 
on  this  disea!ie.  '  that  it  is  dependent  on  pressure  of  the  spinal  nerves;  the  relics  of  such  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  as  would  in  the  human  produce  hydrocephalus  ;  but  that  the 
Kculiar  structure  of  the  horse  prevents  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  bead,  and  it  passes  down 
tween  the  thcca  along  the  spine  ;  and  which  inflammation  being  in  a  minor  degree,  produces  only 
■light  effusion;  were  it  greater,  it  would  produce  phrenitis.'  Although  this  may  be  true,  it  appeart 
to  involve  too  many  conclusions.  Mr.  Morecroft't  oiiginal  opinion  of  the  disease  appeart  to  hav« 
been,  *  that  the  immediate  cause  of  kumree  is  an  inflammatory  action  of  the  vessels,  occasioning  a 
deposition  of  pure  blood,  or  of  some  of  its  constituent  fiarts,  within  or  upon  some  very  important 
portion  of  the  nervous  system,  as  within  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  or  upon  its  snrfaee,  or  upon  the 
sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  the  sacral  nerves,  or  of  the  large  nerves  of  the  legs  soon  after  they 
leave  their  bony  cases ;  and  that  the  effects  caused  thereby  are  precisely  such  as  mighrhave  been 
expected  from  pressure.'  This  opinion  of  Mr.  Morecrofl's  was  justly  founded,  a«  appeared  by  the 
following  facts.  The  head  of  a  kumree  horse,  destroyed  for  examination  of  the  seat  of  glanders,  wm 
accidentally  held  with  the  occipital  portion  downwards,  when  three  or  four  ounces  of  fluid  escaped, 
which  was  evidently  a  morbid  increase  of  that  small  quantity  (less  than  a  teaspoonful)  usually  found 
in  the  ventricles.  Another  kumree  horse  was  in  consequence  immediately  killed,  which  also  pre- 
sented a  similar  morbid  increase  of  interstitial  fluid,  but  less  in  quantity.  A  few  days  afterwards  a 
very  inveterate  case  of  kumree  was  experimented  on;  an  opening  was  made  into  the  frontal  sinus, 
from  whence  a  small  hole  was  bored  through  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  cranial  bones,  by  which  at 
least  two  ounces  of  fluid  escaped,  the  removal  of  which  relieved  the  animal  so  much,  that  he  imme- 
diately afterwards  could  ascend  an  acclivity,  which  half  an  hour  previously  he  could  not  do.  With  a  . 
view  of  permitting  the  exit  of  any  fluid  that  might  have  remained,  he  was  now  placed  with  his  pos- 
terior extremities  three  feet  higher  than  the  anterior,  and  bis  head  was  purposely  depressed :  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  fluid  continued  to  escape  from  the  cranial  opening.  It 
appears,  however,  that  notwithi^tanding  means  were  taken  to  obviate  symptomatic  fever,  tbohoffle 
died  on  the  tenth  day.  It  is  fuither  observed,  that  in  neither  of  these  cases  were  any  morbid  appear* 
ances  detected  in  the  brain,  bevond  the  increase  of  fluid.  On  these  facts  Mr.  Hughes  observes,  '  that 
the  increased  fluid  presses  on  the  whole  of  the  medulla  spinalis  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  vertebrse, 
and  affects  the  nerves  thence  derived ;  and  that  the  weakness  Is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid 
in  the  spinal  canal,  and  which  weakness  is  aggravated  in  the  degree  of  its  descent :  thus  horses  in 
kumree,  who  can  go  moderately  well  on  level  ground,  on  attempting  a  hill,  stagger,  and  if  pressed, 
will  frequently  fall,  in  consequence  of  the  gravitating  fluid  then  pressing  on  the  lumbar  and  sacial 

?ortions  of  the  spinal  rope,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  nervous  supplies  to  the  hinder  extremitiea.* 
'he  same  gravitation,  it  seems,  makes  it  equally  arduous  in  these  cases  for  horses  to  descend  a  hill ; 
but  here  I  presume  Mr.  H.  would  give  as  a  reason,  that  the  flufci  making  its  way  to  the  brain  pro- 
duces its  paralyzing  effects  through  that  source.  As  evacuating  the  water  appears  to  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences,  so  active  means  of  promoting  absorption  must  be  toe  only  refuge  of  tbe 
practitioner. 

•  '  Tbe  Director  of  the  school  at  Alfort  has  described  two  maladies  of  this  kind  among  sheep.  Tlw 
first  violent  and  little  known,  attacks  lambs  only.  At  its  commencement  it  resembles  the  "  blood," 
but  it  afterwards  connects  itf^elf  with  "  tumsick,"  and  speedily  terminates  in  universal  palsy.  The 
functions  of  digesition  are  not  disturbed :  the  animal  preserves  his  appetite  to  the  last  moment.  On 
dissection  there  has  appeared  inflammation  of  the  membrajieB  of  the  brain,  and  some  hydatkls  scatteted 
on  these  membranes.  In  many,  the  spinal  canal  contained  much  serous  effusion,  ana  the  spinal  mar- 
row was  softer  than  in  a  healthy  state.  The  second  disease  peculiar  to  sheep  is  recognised  by  tbe 
name  of  trembling,  or  nervous  affection.  It  commences  with  inflammition,  not  very  intense,  whick 
is  quickly  followed  by  general  loss  o(  power.  A  eonakJeraklt  Itching  or  eruption  generally  announces 
the  attack  ;  to  this  succeeds  a  remarkable  weakncsa  in  the  loina,  and  that  Is  soon  followed  by  com- 
pletc  paisv.    Some  of  them  linger  on  three  or  four  months  or  longer  before  they  die. 
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alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  muscular  masses.  I  would  claim  to 
use  spasm  distinctively  from  cither  clonic  or  tonic  irritations ;  not  only  from  its 
indisposition  to  alternate  its  contractions  with  relaxations,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  from  its  acting  on  what  I  would  call  muscular  tissues,  as  the  ultimate 
fibrillx  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestines,  bloodvessels,  &c.  in  preference 
to  muscular  masses,  as  defined  muscles,  which  are  more  usually  the  seat  of  either 
convulsive  or  tetanic  spasm.  Of  spcum  we  have  instances  in  CTipes ;  inflam- 
mation  is  also  supposed  to  be  an  undue  exercise  of  nervous  innucnce  oo  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  vascular  system.  These  various  states  appear  to  originate 
in  a  morbid  excitation  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  of  what  nature  we  do  not 
exactly  know.  We  witness  the  violence  of  the  muscular  contractions  under  the 
influence  of  the  mind  in  vicious  and  terrified  horses ;  we  see  also  the  same  under 
infiammatorv  states  of  the  organ  in  phrcnitis,  rabicH,  &c. ;  and  we  know  that 
mechanical  urritation  can  produce  it  also,  perhaps  by  exciting  an  immediate  in- 
flammation ;  although  the  instantaneous  spasm  which  follows  mechanical  pres- 
sure and  irritation,  both  in  the  seiisorium  and  the  nerves,  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for  thus. 

In  the  treatment  of  spasm  two  indications  present  themselves :  either  to  allay 
the  nervous  excitement^  or  to  render  the  part  attacked  above  or  below  the  dispo- 
sition to  be  excited.  The  Hrst  indication  takes  in  such  remedies  as  are  direct 
sedatives,  to  lessen  ner\'ous  excitement,  as  opium,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  to- 
bacco, &c. :  or  such  as  lower  the  nervous  influence  by  the  abstraction  of  Wtal 
supplies,  as  bleeding,  purging,  Ike,  The  second  indication  is  fulfilled  by  using 
Bucu  remedies  as  act  by  altering  the  susceptibility  of  the  part,  which  are  alM> 
bleeding,  purging,  and  other  evacuants,  whose  action  diminishes  the  excess  of 
power ;  such  are  therefore  proper  in  plethoric  subjects,  or  when  the  spasm  is 
united  with  great  vascular  action.  When,  on  the  contrary',  the  spasmodic  affec- 
tion attacks  a  dcbile  part,  we  use  stimulants,  to  bring  the  'part  to  a  state  to  resist 
the  impressions.     (See  Antitpasfnodia  and  Tonics^  Mat.  Med.) 

TETANUS. 

Tetanic  spasm  differs  from  the  former  affections  we  have  lately  noticed,  inas- 
much as  here  muscular  contractions  are  not  alternated,  as  in  clonic  spasm  or 
convulsion,  by  alternating  relaxations ;  on  the  contrary,  here  they  remain  per- 
manent, or  with  verjr  little  remission.  Tetanus^  known  as  the  stag^evil  of  some 
ftrriers,  from  a  fancied  fretjuency  of  the  disease  in  deer ;  and  locked-Jaw,  from 
the  rigid  closure  of  the  mouth,  may  be  considered  as  a  morbid  irritation  of  the 
whole  or  of  a  part  of  the  nen'ous  system.  In  my  own  opinion,  notwithstanding 
that  the  tetanic  symptoms  are  not  always  universal,  and  notwithstanding  that 
dissections  of  cases  of  both  idiopathic  and  symptomatic  tetanus  have  presented 
a  softening  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  yet,  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  disease  are  most  satis&ctoril^  accounted  for,  and  the  curative  plan  of 
treatment  best  pursued^  by  considenng  it  as  either  directly  emanating  fit>m  the 
brain  itself**,  or  otherwise  as  ultimately  reaching  the  brain,  according  as  it  is 
idiopathic  or  as  it  is  symptomatic. 

Idiopathic  tetanus  is  the  most  frequent  in  the  horse,  while  the  contrary  is  the 
case  in  the  human,  and  its  causes  are  some  of  them  evident,  others  occult. 
One  of  the  most  common  is  that  of  cold,  particularly  when  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  abstracted  by  evaporation,  or,  in  other  words,  when  moisture  is  applied  to 
the  frame :  thus  it  has  followed  plunging  into  a  river  during  a  run  in  the  hunt- 
ing season,  or  fh>m  injudiciously  allowing  a  horse  to  stand  still  during  a  check 
mer  a  severe  burst;  and  more  particularly  likewise  is  it  brought  on  by  a  partial 

*  Thit  view  app^mrt  conviderably  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  mechanical  prenKore  on  tbe  tnrain 
hiterruptt  the  tetanic  contractiont,  but  which  return  again  %%  soon  as  the  pressure  is  taken  off.  The 
increased  fatality  in  eases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  is  probably  dependent  on  this  primary  attack.  When 
R  is  secondary,  symptomatic,  or  traumatic,  it  may  be  considered  as  moie  likely  to  be  mitigated  in  the 
eenrse  of  its  passate  to  the  source,  than  when  it  spring!>  at  once,  .with  all  its  force,  from  the  fountain  ; 
and  In  either  case  it  may  leave  morbid  traces  on  the  Ipinal  track  without  detracting  from  its  cerebrine 
origin. 
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sionally  the  effect  of  worms  within  the  alimentary  canal*.  Trcaanatic  or  symp^ 
tomatic  tetanus  is  the  consequence  of  some  external  injury,  and  it  follows  all 
kinds  of  lesions.  Castration,  nicking,  docking,  punctures,  particularly  of  the 
feet ;  lacerations,  and  even  contusions,  will  bring  it  on.  I  have  seen  it  follow  a 
fidl,  which  presented  nothing  more  than  a  moderate  contusion  in  the  shoulder. 
In  America,  it  is  not  an  unfirequent  result  of  castration ;  and  in  some  tropical 
climates  compression  of  the  cord  in  the  operation  must  always  be  avoidea,  so 
apt  is  any  irritation  to  produce  it  in  these  regions.  It  is  considered  as  most  apt 
to  follow  wounds  of  tendinous  and  ligamentous  parts ;  but  no  experience  of  my 
own  has  justified  this  preference ;  nevertheless  it  may  be  so.  A  case  detailed 
in  vol.  V  of  The  Veterinarian  would  lead  to  a  supposition  'that  hots  in  vast 
niunbers  which  had  actually  eaten  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  were  the 
direct  cause.  In  another  case  detailed  by  the  same  writer,  a  number  of  terites, 
so  great  as  to  actually  block  up  the  smaU  intestines,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
existing  evil. 

The  symptoms, — If  a  good  physiologist  were  told  that  tetanus  was  a  constant 
spasmodic  contraction  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  ^  would  describe  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms  without  having  seen  the  disease,  so  exactly  are  they  charac- 
teristic of  such  a  state.  It  commences  usually  by  a  certain  stiffness  about  the 
throat,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  or  in  turning  the  head,  which  soon  extends 
itself  to  the  jaws,  and  occasions  a  contracted  state  of  the  mouth,  with  the  usual 
inclination  to  masticate,  but  painfully  and  imperfectly  performed.  As  this  in- 
creases, the  jaws  can  hardly  be  separated  at  all,  when  fiuricrs  say  the  horse  is 
'  jaw'set,*  By  the  tetanic  action  of  the  retractor  muscle,  the  haw  is  drawn 
partly  over  the  globe,  at  the  same  time  that  the  tension  of  the  other  ocular  mus- 
cles gives  the  eyes  a  vivid  appearance  and  retroverted  aspect,  which  ill  accords 
with  the  more  placid  effect  of  a  protruded  haw.  As  the  disease  extends  over 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  the  appearances  are  dis- 
tressing in  the  extreme.  The  head  is  raised,  the  ears  pointed  forwards,  the 
nostrils  dilated,  and  the  nose  is  carried  out.  The  legs  straddle  wide,  the  tail  is 
cocked,  and  quivers  with  the  constant  fatigue  of  the  levator  muscles;  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  drawn  tight  over  the  belly,  giving  to  the  horse  an 
appearance  of  having  just  completed  some  extraordinary  exertion.  The  com- 
plaint presents  a  few  moments  of  relaxation  sometimes,  from  the  extreme  and 
powerful  contractions  of  over-strained  muscles ;  while  profuse  sweats  mark  the 
distress  and  exertions  of  convulsion.  The  circulation  is,  in  most  instances,  at 
first  not  much  affected ;  but  as  the  disease  increases,  the  pulse  quickens,  and 
becomes  tremulous  and  irregular.  The  respiration  also  gradually  becomes  hur- 
ried and  irregular;  costiveness  is  usually  present,  and  the  urine  is  sparingly 
made.  In  this  state  the  suffering  animal  may  remain  from  six  to  ten  days, 
when,  worn  out  by  inanition  and  irritation,  he  often  falls  lifeless,  or  expires 
after  a  short  state  of  convulsion.  At  others,  either  remedially  or  spontaneously, 
the  contractions  give  way  slightly ;  feeble  attempts  are  made  to  eat,  the  limbs 
become  more  supple,  and  a  very  slow  recovery  ensues. 

Post-mortem  appearances  have  often  exhibited  no  change  fit>m  a  healthy  state 
throughout  the  nervous  system  at  large,  in  which  cases  it  must  have  been  an 
irritation  without  lesion  or  apparent  inflammation.  In  some  cases,  however, 
there  have  been  marks  of  cerebral  inflammation,  and  in  others  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis has  presented  similar  features :  it  has  been  found  soft  in  structure  and  with 
its  vaginal  coats  injected.  I  have  seen  the  lungs  and  stomach  both  highly  in- 
flamed;  and  a  slaughterer  of  horses  told  me  that  he  seldom  if  ever  cut  up  a  horse 

*  Oibnon,  who  apMtrt  to  have  seen  manv  CMet  of  the  discMe,  attribotea  it  fire qof  ntly  to  worm*. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  al«o  desciibts  a  eaM,  evidently  orlf inatbif  firora  the  eroaion  of  bota  on  the  viUooa  por- 
tion of  tb«  ttoroacb. 
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which  had  died  of  ttrnf^-e^iL  without  finding  inHauicd  lung**.  The  intesCines 
also  utuallv  present  inliainmaton-  maris  ahcwt  them;  and.  as  niyht  he  expecttd, 
the  veins  throughout  the  bod  v.  |>ani<.*ularlv  the  soporfieial  set,  are  turgid  with 
Mood. 

Trtaimeni. — Ah  hough  the  greater  namber  of  instance*  prove  fiitai,  yet  still  m 
sufficient  number  recover  to  warrant  our  utmost  endeavours :  and  the  more  so^ 
as  most  of  those  who  do  survive  appear  to  do  so  from  the  benelicial  effipcts  of  the 
treatment  adopted.  The  ven-  different  means  which  have  been  successfully  tried 
might  stagger  the  sceptic,  and  make  him  attribute  the  recoveries  under  these 
disc  rdant  medical  agencies  to  conirtitutional  strength :  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  such  a  conclusion.  This  is  not  the  onlv  instance  bv  many  wherein 
Tery  opposite  means  are  beneHcially  empk»yed  for  the  cure  of  the  same  disease  in 
di^rent  subjects.     Even*  practitioner  is  aware  of  the  benefit  derived  from  cold 

3 plications  in  some  indaamiaton'  cases:  and  e%'ery  one  is  equally  aware  how 
utary  hot  fomentations  prove,  apparently,  in  similar  inflammations,  in  other 
subjects.  A  curative  end  is  equaUy  produced  by  both :  the  mndnit  operamdi  to 
us  is  not  evident.  This  circumstance  should  make  the  veterinary'  practitioner 
Dot  absolutely  wed  himself  to  one  plan  of  treatment  uni^'ersally.  When  any 
such  has  been  pursued  without  appearance  of  success,  let  another  be  adopted. 
On  a  supposition  that  the  case  is  one  of  trammaik"  tetamv*,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
advert  at  once  to  the  lesion.*"  If  a  lacerated  wound  be  the  cause,  an  inspection  of 
it  will  usuallv  shew  an  unfavourable  appearance  in  it.  and  a  stoppage  of  healthy 
dischaige,  which  must  be  restored  by  warm  stimulating  embrocations,  mustard 
poultices,  or  mild  escharotics.  which  may  establish  a  new  action,  and  may  pit  a 
new  irritation  against  the  diseased  one.  In  the  case  of  a  punctured  wound,  par- 
ticularly of  one  in  the  foot,  if  there  be  a  confined  rinus,  enlarge  it,  and  apply  the 
firing-iron  or  caustic  matters  fively  to  the  orifice :  and  as  it  is  found  that  the 
irritation  arising  from  lesion  can  produce  tetanus,  even  after  a  wound  has  closed, 
■o  it  would  be  pnident  in  such  case  to  open  it  anew.  When  tetanus  follows 
docking,  it  is  advisable  to  dock  anew :  if  nicking  be  the  cause,  deepen  the  sec- 
tions, and  actively  stimulate  the  old  wounded  edges.  Where  castration  has  pre- 
ceded it,  remove  all  ligature,  if  anv  remain,  and  foment  incessantly  with  strong 
poppy  liquort.  Haring  pursued  t&is  intention,  it  next  follows  to  attend  to  the 
eomMMtidnal  part  of  the  complaint :  or  if  it  be  a  case  of  true  idiopathic  tetamu^  that, 
of  course,  must  at  once  engage  the  attention.  It  was  some  years  ago  very  usual, 
with  myself  and  others,  to  employ  cold  as  a  medical  agent  in  this  disease,  which 
was  done  by  remoring  the  horse  into  the  open  air,  and  dashing  him  with  the 
coldest  water  for  twenty  minutes,  repeating  the  same  e^er}-  two  or  three  hours, 
and  in  the  interim  suffering  him  to  remain  uncovered,  and  in  the  open  air  if  the 
weather  was  not  cold.  In  every  instance  this  was  found  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms.  Ice  also  has  been  applied ;  and  the  relief  obtained  beina 
usually  in  the  exact  degree  of  heat  abstracted,  it  was  no  wonder  that  it  continuea 
a  flivourite  though  generally  a  delusive  practice :  for  as  warmth  returned  almost 
intluriably  the  convulsive  conti  act  ions  returned  also;  and  therefore  this  method 
has  ver>'  properly  given  place  to  others  which  have  proved  more  useful ;  though 
this  also  nec^d  not  be  lost  sight  of^  as  instances  have  occurred  of  permanent  be- 
nefit baring  been  derived  from  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stUl  very  properly  tried, 
when  the  means  which  follow  are  not  attended  with  success ;  but  in  that  case, 
with  the  cold  bath  or  application  of  ice  should  be  united  any  of  the  other  means 
pointed  out. 

The  general  curative  practice  in  tetanic  cases  among  veterinarians,  foreign  and 

•  Mr.  Percirftll  mention*  two  fatal  eatet  of  letannt,  in  which  the  caticalar  coat  of  the  ttoaneh  was 
Mt«i»iTeIy  erod<4,  and  the  internal  coat  injuiH. 

f  Baron  Larrejr  confidently  advise*  the  remoTal  of  the  injured  part  for  the  cure  of  tetann*.  Mr. 
Brodie  in  hh  lecture*  at  the  Collefe  of  Sarfeon*.  in  the  tprinr  of  18tS.  conflrmt  this  to  a  eontUermble 
•stent.  HcMTt. '  that  painful  and  vpasmodie  affection*,  produced  hj  letion  uf  tome  nerTona  ibrila, 
an  not  relieved  by  a  dIrUion  of  the  nerve  between  the  «eat  of  injury  and  the  brain ;  and  that,  in  a  few 
inataBce*.  an  agcravation  of  the  iTrnptomt  teems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  nenrotomy. 
Thia  led  him  te  the  removal  of  the  Injured  portion  of  the  nerre,  and  which  was  attesdcd  with  tacceat.' 
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English,  of  the  present  day,  leans  to  the  free  use  of  the  lancet  to  complete  open- 
ing of  the  bowels,  and  to  a  liberal  administration  of  opiates,  aa  being  every  one 
of  them  powerful  antispasmodics  singly,  but  in  this  painftil  affection  proving 
doubly  so  conjointly ;  to  which  are  added,  blistering  the  spine ;  and  the  benefit 
cial  effects  of  this  practice,  as  exemplified  by  experience,  warrant  its  being  at 
once  proceeded  on  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  until  it  has  totally  fisdled*. 
First,  therefore,  abstract  blood;  a  large  horse,  in  full  condition  may  with  propriety 
lose  eight  or  ten  quarts  in  a  desperate  case ;  and  an  additional  reason  why  this 
ought  to  precede  any  attempts  to  give  internal  remedies  is,  because  when  the 
quantity  of  blood  abstracted  is  sufficiently  large,  some  relaxation  of  the  spasma 
generally  takes  place,  and  medicine  can  be  more  readily  given,  and  the  momentary 
relaxation  should  be  seized  on  to  give  a  purgative.  The  croton,  as  acting  more 
speedily,  offers  itself  first  to  notice ;  it  is  also  small  in  compass,  and  may  there- 
fore be  administered  in  substance,  under  circumstances  of  almost  entire  closure 
of  the  jaws.  Twenty-five  or  even  thirty  grains  of  the  farina  of  the  nut  may  be 
given  at  first,  and  one-third  of  the  quantity  first  administered  should  be  repeated 
every  five  or  six  hours,  until  full  purgation  occurs.  If  aloes  be  preferred,  it  will 
be  not  only  more  convenient,  but  they  will  operate  more  quickly  and  in  smaller 
quantity  also  (see  note  below),  if  they  be  given  in  solution.  If  a  prejudice  exists 
in  favour  of  a  mercurial  purgative,  calomel  may  be  given  previously,  to  the  amount 
of  two  drachms,  in  a  small  ball  placed  on  the  end  of  a  long  probang,  in  which 
case  six  or  seven  drachms  of  aloes  will  suffice ;  but  without  calomel  ten  drachms 
in  substance  will  not  be  too  much  for  a  strong,  full- sized  horse  (in  solution  eight 
drachms  are  sufficient) ;  and  it  will  probably  require  two  drachms  more,  repeated 
two  or  three  times  at  inter\'als  of  five  or  six  hours,  ere  a  complete  emptying  of 
the  bowels  is  made,  such  is  the  constringed  state  of  the  intestmes  frequently  at 
these  times ;  laxative  clysters  (after  the  back  has  been  properlv  raked)  must  also 
assist  the  attempts,  which  should  be  thrown  up  in  large  quantities  and  frequently 
repeated,  which  must  be  retained  by  pressure  on  the  anus  by  an  assistant,  or  it 
will  be  thrown  out  with  violence  by  the  intestinal  rigor  present  in  these  cases. 
We  know  it  to  be  a  practice  witn  some  veterinarians  to  unite  digitalis  and 
camphor  with  aloes,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  marked  benefit  has  resulted 
therefrom.  With  others,  extensive  vesication  over  the  spine  from  the  poll  to 
the  tail  has  succeeded. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  after  what  has  appeared  at  the  outset  of  this  class 
of  diseases,  if  we  should  make  external  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system  a  very 
important  consideration.  In  idiopathic  tetanus  I  have  blistered  the  skull  or 
inserted  a  rowel  or  two  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  stimulating  it  with  blistering 
ointment.  In  traumatic  tetanus  I  sometimes  also  did  the  same;  but  in  every 
instance,  idiopathic  or  traumatic,  as  soon  as  the  former  indications  have  been  ful- 

*  It  mu»t  be  remembered  that  a  prompt,  bold,  and  continued  treatment  is  required.  Itmaitbe 
prompt,  because  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  attacking  luch  a  foe,  and  that  if  possible  before  the  full  rigor 
of  the  jaws  is  established:  let  each  indication  be  therefore  immediately  followed  up  by  another. 
It  must  be  bold,  nor  um<>t  we  be  deterred,  by  analogy  either  with  the  human  or  with  other  disease*, 
from  giving  extra  doses  either  of  opium  or  camphor,  as  sedatires;  or  of  croton,  aloes,  &c.  as  purga- 
tives, for  very  large  Quantities  are  here  borne  with  impunity.  A%xtgin^%  the  mode  §  o/adminig' 
tering  medicines,  as  long  as  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  jaws  do  not  entirely  close  it,  solid 
masses  may  be  given  from  off  the  end  of  a  long  piece  of  whalebone,  cane,  &c.  which  being  dislodged 
from  the  cane  into  the  back  pait  of  the  mouth,  will  at  once  be  swallowed,  or  will  slowly  dissolve  and 
pass  down.  Liquid  medicines  may  be  given  with  a  syringe  passed  lietween  the  molar  teeth  aad  jaw  ; 
or  as  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nasal  fossa  are  in  a  direct  line  with  the  oesophageal  opening  when  the 
head  is  elevated,  so  we  can,  under  urgent  circumstances,  introduce  liquid  matters,  not  actively  stimn- 
latin)(,  into  the  stomach  by  this  way.  I,  however,  merely  notice  these  methods  as  resorts  in  case  of 
necessity ;  for  no  prudent  veterinarian  should  be  without  a  stomach  pump  and  clyster  syringe ; 
indeed,  one  article  i«  now  made  to  answer  both  purposes.  By  the  introduction  of  the  cesophagns  tube 
through  the  side  of  the  mouth,  any  quantity  of  liquid  rantter  may  readily  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  the  advantages  of  which  are  numerous  and  important.  It  is  very  painful  to  elevate  the 
head  of  the  horse  for  the  purpose  of  nasal  iuiections,  and  frequently  likewise  medicines  or  other 
liquids  thus  given  return,  or  they  occasion  painful  irritation  in  their  passage :  it  is  little  less  so  to  at- 
tempt it  by  a  bottle  introduced  between  the  lips  and  jaw  ;  but  by  the  stomach  syringe  the  whole  difl* 
cultyis  avoided.  Another  very  important  advantage  is  also  gained  by  this  facility  of  giving  liquid 
over  «o/i(/ medicines.  Purgatives  particularly,  act  much  more  speedily  and  with  less  constitutional 
irritation  in  sohttion,  and  it  lequires  one-third  less  in  Quantity  of  the  actual  purgative  article  when 
in  solution  than  in  substance  to  effect  what  is  reauired.  Lastly,  by  meant  of  the  stomach  syringe, 
liquid  nutriment  in  any  quantity  can  be  introduced  Into  the  ttomaeb,  and  as  often  as  required,  without 
inconvenience  to  the  operator  or  dittreta  to  the  aoimil. 
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filled,  clip  or  Hhave  the  hair  close,  and  then  proceed  to  blfster  the  whole  spine, 
beginning  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  siden  of  the  neck,  in  the  course  of  the 
cervical  vertebne  which  dip  down  deep  within  the  substance ;  but  a  little  be- 
yond the  withers  recommence  the  blister  on  the  margin,  and  rub  it  in  most  ac- 
tively along  the  spine  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  renew  the  ointment  eveiy 
day.  Some  veterinarians  in  preference  insert  setons  in  this  course ;  I  prefer 
vesicants.  The  spinal  track  throughout  having  been  stimulated  as  directed,  as 
■oon  as  a  soluble  state  of  bowels  is  established,  proceed  to  give  the  following  : 
it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  bowels  should  be  hrst  opened ;  but  if  the  irrita- 
tion be  extreme,  and  the  back  has  been  raked,  clysters  thrown  up,  and  an  active 
purgative  have  entered  the  stomach,  I  should  recommend  not  to  wait  the  opera- 
tion of  purging,  but  to  give  the  sedative,  and  then  renew  the  attempts  at  unlock- 
ing the  bowels. 

No.  1. — Powdered  opium two  drachms 

Camphor two  drachms 

Carbonated  ammonia  (spirit  of  harUhom)  one  ounce 

Spirit  of  turpentine    two  ounces 

Strong  ale   a  pint. 

Mix,  and  repeat  either  the  half  or  the  whole  of  a  similar  dose,  as  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms  may  require,  every  two  or  three  hours.  Throw  up  the  follow- 
ing clyster  also  after  the  bowels  are  cleared,  which  repeat  at  inter>'al8  of  an  hour 
to  two. 

No.  2. — Boil  twenty  poppy  heads  in  six  quarts  of  water  to  a  gallon,  add 
Camphor  dissolved  in  spirit,  one  ounce. 

On  the  subject  of  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding  to  any  considerable  extent,  some 
difference  of  opinion  probal>ly  may  prevail,  and  it  does  require  a  collation  of  a 
▼ast  number  of  cases  to  decide  peremptorily  on  the  subject.  One  very  full 
bleeding,  except  at  the  ver}*  close  of  the  complaint,  I  have  invariably  found  to 
calm  the  humed  pulse ;  but  the  repetition,  at  least  to  any  extent,  ought  to  de- 
pend on  circumstances.  If  the  case  is  far  advanced,  and  the  animal  is  neither  a 
plethoric  nor  a  young  one,  it  might  be  well  to  try  the  full  effect  of  the  tonic 
plan,  without  another  full  bleeding ;  but  when  a  case  the  reverse  of  this  occurs, 
and  one  marked  with  extreme  rigor  in  the  tetanic  symptoms,  the  repetition  of 
bleeding  and  the  continuance  of  it  may  be  very  properly  tried,  and  that  as  long 
ai  it  calms  the  hurried  pulse.  The  tetanic  irritation  being  confined  to  the  mo- 
tive organs,  so  the  digestive  faculties  usually  remain  undisturbed ;  and  if  the 
horse  could  eat,  it  is  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  he  might  become  so  nourished 
aa  eventually  to  wear  out  the  disease  without  medicine  even.  Nutriment  should, 
therefore,  be  artificiallv  and  liberally  supplied  by  means  of  the  stomach  pump,  in 
the  form  of  gruel,  or  the  liquid  sediment  from  malt  manhes :  now  and  then  small 

?uantities  of  the  mash  itself,  if  ofic>rcd,  can  be  sucked  in  by  the  hungry  animal, 
have  also  given  tripe  liquor  and  gruel  as  clysters,  in  which  way  much  nutri- 
ment may  be  thrown  into  the  constitution.  But  in  pursuing  the  tonic  plan,  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  costiveness  throughout  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  on  the 
contrary,  the  moment  it  appears  it  must  be  again  combated,  as  it  immediately 
affgravates  the  tetanic  rigors.  In  all  other  resjK'cts  a  steady  perseverance  in  the 
phm  now  laid  down  should  be  adhered  to,  and,  in  addition,  the  methods  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Newcastle,  of  subjecting  the  horse  to  a  very  warm 
temperature,  to  very  active  and  universal  frictions,  and,  during  the  intervals, 
clothing  of  the  body  in  new  sheej)  skins,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  adopted 
also,  from  the  very  general  expenence  of  their  efficacy  in  many  instances. 

Spasmodic  Couc. — (See  Class  V.) 

STRINGHALT. 

MB.Feron  informs  us,  that  this  singular  spasmodic  affection  is  esteemed  grace- 
Ail  in  some  continental  countries ;  at  least  when  it  exists  in  both  hinder  legs,  as 
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it  <H*eaRi(>tially  but  not  frequently  docA :  \'cry  seldom  indeed  is  it  found  in  the 
fore,  of  which  I  have  seen  but  one  or  two  instances  at  the  most.  It  is  evidently  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  flexors  of  the  leg,  which  usually 
ceases  after  the  animal  has  been  some  time  in  motion,  the  consequence  .of  local 
irritation  or  of  pressure  on  some  nen'ous  fibril,  or  of  some  habitual  diseased 
action  such  nerve  takes  on,  which  the  excitement  of  exercise  renders  less  acute. 
It  is  not  hereditary  or  congenital,  and  seldom  appears  until  the  approach  to  the 
adult  age.  Mr.  Sewell  thought  he  had  discovered  its  source  from  finding  a  cyst 
within  the  belly  of  the  triceps  adductor  nmscle,  through  which  the  ner>'ous 
trunks  pass ;  but  although  this  probably  w^s  here  the  cause  of  the  affection,  yet 
renewed  dissections,  I  believe,  have  failed  to  afford  us  any  light  on  the  subject. 
It,  fortunately,  does  not  injure  the  horse  beyond  its  unsightUness. 


CLASS  V. 
DISEASES  OF  THE   ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

SPASMODIC  COLIC. 

Spasmodic  Colic  is  the  disease  known  to  farriers  by  the  terms  gn'/ws,  cramp^ 
fret,  and  gullion.  The  muscular  timic  of  the  intestines  renders  them  very  sus- 
ceptible of  the  action  of  spasm,  and  the  vascularity  of  their  villous  surface  renders 
them  very  liable  to  become  primary  agents  in  the  production  of  this  irritation. 
Spasmodic  colic  appears  more  apt  to  affect  the  small  intestines  than  the  large ; 
but  4n8tances  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  large  intestines  also  become  oc- 
casionally affected ;  and  when  the  spasm  extends  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cscum  and  rectum  also,  the  bladder  sometimes  participates  in  the  convulsion, 
and  frequent  ejections  of  urine  occur.  Mr.  Peal  has  observed,  that  in  some  cases 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  has  participated  in  the  spasm,  in  which,  on  the  contrary, 
suppression  of  urine  would  occur.  That  colic  is  dependent  on  a  spasm  of  the 
muscular  structure  of  the  intestines,  we  have  proofs  from  the  appearances  which 
present  themselves  af^er  death,  in  fatal  cases,  when  different  portions  of  the  ali- 
mentar}'  track  will  be  found  forcibly  contracted ;  certainly  much  of^cner  in  the 
small  than  in  the  large  intestines,  but  not  without  instances  of  the  larger  partici- 
pating in  the  affection ;  and  in  the  few  instances  where  much  flatus  has  been  pre- 
sent (although  it  is  improperly  in  the  horse  called  flatulent  colic),  the  j>ost-mor- 
tem  appearances  have  proved  that  the  cscum  and  colon  were  the  principal  suf- 
ferers, apparently  from  the  disengagement  of  an  injurious  gas  from  undigested 
herbage,  particularly  from  leaves  and  hedge  browsing. 

The  causes  are  various :  the  sudden  application  of  cold  either  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin  when  hot ;  or  to  the  intestmes  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
shape  of  cold  water  drunk  hastily,  and  when  the  horse  has  been  warm ;  in  which 
latter  case  the  attack  oflen  soon  follows.  Costiveness  will  bring  it  on.  Tumours 
in  the  mesentery  and  strictures  in  the  bowels  are  also  the  sources  of  occasional 
colic :  and  when  a  horse  is  found  to  be  subject  to  repeated  attacks,  something  of 
this  kind,  or  otherwise  calculous  concretions,  may  be  suspected ;  and  I  have 
known  many  instances  where  habitual  colic  was  present,  de|)endcnt  on  these 
causes.  Horses  long  conflned  to  dr}'  food  will  sometimes  get  it  by  suddenly 
gorging  themselves  with  green  meat ;  and  with  others,  a  constitutionid  tendency 
fix>m  some  occult  cause  gives  them  a  predisposition  to  it. 

The  sympttmis  of  spasmodic  colic  are  usually  sudden  in  their  appearance,  and 
not  markea,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  by  previous  indisposition ;  but 
the  horse  is  observed  to  be  at  once  attacked  with  considerable  uneasiness,  shift- 
ing his  position  from  side  to  side,  pawing  his  litter,  and  stamping  with  his  feet 
impatiently.  Afler  a  few  minutes  thus  passed,  the  pain  remits,  and  leaves  the 
horse  tolerably  easy ;  when  in  enteritis  no  perifect  remission  occurs,  but  all  is 
one  scene  of  nearly  equable  pain  and  distress.    As  the  colic  advances,  the  re* 
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miBsions  arc  less  perfect,  and  less  frequent :  the  horse  now  lies  down  frequently, 
and  on  rising  shakes  himself,  looking  round  to  hU  sides,  which  occasionally,  in 
desperate  cases,  he  sna{)s  at  with  his  teeth ;  but  more  frequently  he  is  st^en  to 
strike  with  his  hind  feet  at  his  belly,  as  though  determined  to  remove  by  force 
the  cause  of  his  pain.     In  enteritis  this  acuteness  of  sensation  or  violence  of 
temper  is  seldom  seen.     When  on  the  ground,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  bone 
to  roll  on  his  back ;  sometimes  he  will  remain  in  this  situation  for  a  few  seconds, 
or  he  will  roll  over;  neither  of  which  are  usually  done  in  simple  inflammation. 
In  colic  the  m\\w  is  seldom  much  altered  from  its  natural  state,  unless  the  colic 
have  existed  some  time,  when  it  occasionally  presents  marks  of  general  irrita- 
tion, and  is  not  only  quickened,  but  also  somewhat  hardened.     If  felt  also  dur- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  paroxvsms,  it  will  likewise  be  often  found  to  be  disturbed 
even  in  the  early  stage,  but  tliis  is  momentary  only,  and  ceases  on  the  remission 
of  the  pain.     If,  therefore,  the  junior  practitioner  should  choose  this  period  for 
forming  his  criteria  of  the  disease,  he  may  be  misled  ;  for  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  existing  spasm,  it  will  in  some  instances  present  a  full  bounding 
accelerated  stroke,  but  more  often  a  wiry  thready  though  cjuickened  beat,  both 
which  may,  therefore,  be  mistaken  for  inflannnation.     The  extremities,  as  the 
legfs  and  ears,  in  colic  are  not  often  much  afll'cted,  and  they  never  remain  in- 
tensely cold  for  a  considenible  periml,  as  in  enteritis  ;  but  the  coat  stares,  and 
the  horse  breaks  out  frequently  into  cold  sweats.   In  colic,  also,  relief  is  obtained 
by  friction  and  motion,  but  both  aggravate  the  distress  in  enteritis.     Sometimes 
he  is  seen  lu  attempt  to  stale  without  efll'ct,  at  others  he  stales  ft-equently,  with 
momentary  lelieC 

Treatment. — Having  reascm  to  believe  that  the  patient  is  labouring  under  sim- 
ple spasm  of  th«^  iniestines,  unmixed  with  inflammatory  tendency  derived  from 
idiopathic  enteritis ;  or  symptomatic  irritation  from  inversion,  involution,  invagi- 
nation, or  intussusception  of  the  intestinal  track;  proceed  at  once  to  administer 
such  one  or  more  of  the  numberless  antispasmodit'  remedies  as  custom  and  ex- 
perience have  warranted  the  use  of*.     Numerous  as  they  are,  there  is  not  one 

*  At  the  Vftrrinftry  Collrgp,  ol.  tfrfb.  i*  iniirh  rrlir^l  on:  and  whfii  uiiito«l  with  opium,  \^^  ftill 
more  ffllraeiou*      In  TA*-  t'etfrituirinn,  a  Mr.  Paiis  rCfoinfurndt,  from  liiii  on  n  exp^rlcncf,  four 
onneCK  of  th^  oil  of  tnn^ntinif.  tinrturr  of  aitiiftPtHla.  "piiit  of  nit:ou^  sctlipr,  and  of  npirit  of  Iiart»- 
horn,  each  an  ininc** ;  to  In*  Kiren,  and  thi»  ^amr  \o  W  repeated  every  s-econd  or  third  honr ;  but,  after 
tli«  third  or  fiMuth  do«e,  to  Ik>  united  with  one  (»un<'e  of  landnnnin.'  lie  hnn  iriven,  he  inform*  ut,  in 
IfM  than  twrnty-four  hours    a  ipiait  of  the  tirfientine  and  hilf  a  pint  ea<*h  of  the  other  artielet,  and 
M«ctt«  that  the  piactieif  ik  invariuhlv  tmrcekoinl.     Tliere  i«  no  denyini;  furt^,  and,  under  spurnvdie 
con«ti lotion,  tlie  Mtoniarh  and  bou-e)«  are  but  little  nubjert  to  the  induence  of  urdinarv  utimull,  and 
will  reeelve  rery  powerful  dniie«  a«  remedies,  wliirh.  under  otiier  rirruni*tanc*e*,  uonidprore  poinon* 
oaa.     In  the  ciMir«e  of  uty  human  nie«lii'al  prartice,  I  have  witnew^ed  nuuiy  in«tanre!«  of  thi«  tn#ui<cep- 
tlbility  to  ordinary  ••tiniuli .  a  very  extraordinniy  one  i;i  otroufrlv  inip:e«»>ed  nn  my  memory,  where 
•imam  from  proridentiu  uteri  roulii  (inly  be  mimed  br  do<.es  of  tinrt.  opii  twodrarhmst,  aether  Tit. 
tnret  drarhm*  :  which  wee  repeated  twire  within  two)ioiirH,  without  the  Hmallent  dinturbani'e  to  the 
•7«tem  either  at  tt^e  time  or  nfterward«.     In  the  hor»e,  al<n.  I  have  iiu  doutit  but  ra«>eii  do  onnr 
where  the«e  (]unntilif-  iniffht  not  only  lie  siveii  n  ith  intpiin  ty ,  but  iHMiefit  aUo  :  but  woe  to  the  p(»or 
animal  which  ha^  the  onullekt  tendrm-y  to  inflammation,  (*nd  we  !<>hoiild  reoouimend  to  the  advorateM 
of  thi«  uractire,  ai^  a  nafer  and  eipially  cfficarioun  plan,  that  the  quantitie**  be  le^>ened  and  arrom- 
panHfd  from  the  ver^*  firot  u  ilh  tinrtuie  of  opium  half  an  otinre.    From  the  t<aiiie  xoiiirr  (Thf  frtf- 
rinarinu)  we  tiiid  a  reroiumendation  from  Mr.  iJrefnry.  of  \Varuiin'«ter,  an  a  rolic  remedy,  powdered 
Opiam,  ten  drachm*;   hort^eradi^b,   two  ounce* :    powdeiod  rapficum,  one  ounce;   spirit  of  nitroua 
tftber,   one  pound :    macerate  foiiiteen  day*.    Of  this  preparation,  thi«  gentleman  recnmrnendn  one 
ounce  with  two  ounce-  of  nitrous  vttier,  to  tie  given,  and  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours  a9  long  at 
It  nvcef>«ary  ;  oltnervinir  that  his  reason  for  preferrlnft  ttii*  to  turpentine  in  occasioned  by  the  liabilitf 
lo  turpentine  to  Idi^t^^r  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  sometimes  producing  violent  purging';  and  In  one 
cas«,  after  giving  ^ix  ounces  mixed  with  a  pint  of  oil,  although  it  relieved  the  |tain.  it  inflamed  the 
faaeety  and  produced  a  cough,  which  has  remained  ever  since.     It  is  not  stated  whether  this  quantity 
wai  f  iven  at  once,  but  if  so  the  vesicatinn  need  not  t>e  wondered  at.    Ul.  tcreb.  may  lie  much  sheathed 
from  thit  effect  by  mixing  the  other  matters  intimately  with  it,  by  mean«  of  the  yolks  of  e^rgi:  In 
which  way  no  injury  of  thi*  k'nd,  by  a  moderate  dose  of  from  two  to  four  ounces,  can  be  sustained. 
Mr.  PcrclTall  recommends  opium  as  the  »>heet  anchor,  and  unites  aloe»  with  it  In  decoction,  con^lder- 
iflf  that  this  union  combines  the  desli able  ultimatum  of  opening  the  bowels  after  it  has  relieved  the 
apaani.     Mr.  Youatt  al«o  recommends  a  similar  plan,  '  if  it  be  clearly  a  case  of  colic  ;'  which  is  a  very 
proper  caution,  both  as  regaid^  the  use  of  aloes,  and  of  the  other  active  vtimulantt.    Mr.  Peal  giret 
landanum  one  ounce,  oil  of  peppermint  thirty  drops,  in  mild  cai>es ;  and  in  those  aioie  acute,  tinct. 
opil,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  ol.  tereb.  vol.  one  ounce  ;  ol.  menth.  pip.  forty  grains. 

Mr.  Hracy  Clark  has  such  a  de|iendence  on  the  pimento  or  pepper,  as  a  remedy  for  spasmodic  colic, 
that  be  has  written  an  express  treatise  on  its  virtue^.  His  formula  xs  a  pound  of  the  pepper  ground 
fine  and  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine  three  pint«,  and  of  w^er  three  pints.  Of  this  tincture  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  it  a  dose,  to  be  repeated  every  hour  until  relief  be  obtained.  The  use  of  pepper  has  long  l»een 
la  TOf  ne  among  farriera  and  grailert ;  and  although  In  many  Inttancet  It  It  without  doubt  an  excellent 
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that  has  not  its  advocate,  and  pcrha)>A  not  one  that  docs  not  deserve  it,  so  simple 
are  the  means  sometimes  required ;  and  so  much  is  the  constitution  prone,  in 
some  cases,  to  assist  itself  or  our  efforts.  While,  at  the  same  time,  other  cases 
occur  sufficiently  obstinate  and  sufficiently  fatal  to  require  all  our  energies  and 
all  our  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  our  remedies,  I  can  confidently  speak  to 
the  antispasmodic  qualities  of  the  following,  which  should  one  or  either  of  them 
be  given  as  soon  as  possible,  and  repeated  in  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hoiu^  ac- 
cording to  the  violence  of  the  s^Tnptoms,  if  no  benefit  be  apparent  from  the  first 
dose ;  for  it  nmst  be  remembered,  that  what  we  do  we  must  do  quickly,  to  pre- 
vent inflammation,  for,  of  the  fatal  cases,  four-fiflhs  shew  evident  marks  of  ente- 
ritic  attack  on  a  post-mortem  examination. 

No.  1. — Ground  pepper half  an  ounce 

Spirit  of^ turpentine three  ounces 

Tincture  of  opium    one  ounce 

Sound  ale four  ounces. 

Mix. 

No.  2. — Spirit  of  vitriolic  aether  one  ounce 

Tincture  of  opium  (laudanum)  two  ounces 

Oil  of  peppermint    one  drachm 

Conmion  gin,  and  sound  ale,  of  each a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

No.  3. — Spirit  of  turpentine two  ounces 

Oil  of  peppermint    one  drachm 

Castor  oil,  and  watery  tincture  of  aloes 

{Mat.  Med,),  each   six  ounces*. 

As  a  domestic  remedy,  and  one  which  has  relieved  at  the  moment,  when  other 
medicaments  were  not  at  hand,  I  would  recommend  the  following : — 

Ground  pepper a  tea-spoonful 

Common  gin,  and  sound  ale,  of  each a  quarter  of  a  pint 

The  juice  of  two  or  three  large  onions. 

The  antispasmodic  having  been  given,  the  necessity  of  bleeding  should  be 
next  taken  into  consideration  :  if  the  case  be  one  of  very  acute  features,  I  would 
recommend  that  it  be  proceeded  with  without  delay,  and,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  intensity  or  duration  of  the  complaint,  do  it  more  or  less  liberally.  Ex- 
tensive bleeding,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  relaxers 
of  spasmodic  constriction  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  instead  of  its  being 

•ipicv  otimulant,  yft  it  doen  not  appear  to  possess  any  sperific  qualities  over  other  aroniatirs.  Among 
the  French,  the  lis't  of  niediraments  is  eaiially  or  even  more  numerous.  La  Ko*«e's  farourite  remedy,. 
which  useii  to  be  practi«ted  also  by  the  old  English  farriers,  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  onions,  saTio* 
and  pepper  pounaed  together,  and  introduced  as  far  as  possible  within  the  rei  turn,  after  which  the 
horse  was  moved  briokly  about.  We  a'e  inclined  to  nay  much  deTeience  to  the  modern  veterinary 
therapeutic*t  of  the  French  schools;  but  if  M.  Ilurtrel  a'Arboval  is  as  accurate  a  herald  of  their  prac* 
tice  in  thi^  ca»e  as  in  others,  it  i»,  at  least,  not  a  very  active  or  a  very  bold  one,  as*  displayed  by  the 
following  general  directions  for  the  treatment  under  the  aiticle  Colique  :  '  Dtn  le  d^but,  on  doit  met* 
tre  en  u*age  \c*  caimans  et  les  delavans,  et  les  administrer  en  grande  quantite.  L'eau  ti^de  sal6e, 
donnee  en  a^^er.  grande  abundance  apr^.<t  les  premier^  momens,  est  un  bon>moyen,  dont  nouN«rout 
^t^  souvent  4  meme  de  conntater  I'efflcacite.  L'buile  d'olive,  melee  au  vin  ou  k  I'eau-de-vie,  le 
poivre,  reau-de-vir  et  le  nitre,  le  vin  chaud  avec  un  sucre,  de  la  cannelle.  de  la  tb^riaque,  et  mille 
autrcs  recettCH  de  ce  genre,  dont  la  plupart  des  mar^chaux  abu<>ent,  ne  pen  vent  qu'exalter  I'inflam- 
niHtion,  ef  itont  par  consequent  toujours  nuis>ible!*,  surtout  dan<t  les  commencemens.  II  ne  fant  p«a 
negliger  la  promenade  au  pas.  les  bouchonoemens  fr^quens,  et  les  couvertures  l^g^iet,  qui  farorisent 
toujour**  les  effets  des  premiers  rooyens  mis  en  usage.  Dnns  le  ca«  01^  le  mal  est  plus  grave  et  com* 
plique  de  colique  venteuse  ou  indammatoire,  le  pouls  est  dur,  et  une  i»ctite  saignee  pent  le  develop* 
per  ;  mai*  il  r»t  plus  avantageux  dr  la  faire  locale,  en  ouvrant  la  veine  sou<<-cutan6e  qui  rampe  dans 
les  paioijt  inf^rieures  du  ventre.  Lorsque  le  spasme  parvient  a  un  certain  degre,  on  doit  avoir  re* 
coars  aux  medicamens  susceptibles  de  calmer  les  irritations  nerveuses,  ft  un  peu  tonique«  en  m§<ne 
tempti.  tels  que  I'infusiou  de  camomijle,  avec  do  Tether  sulfurique.  L'^ther  etit,  d.ins  ce  cas*  et  dant 
Cf  lui  de4  colique-^  venteuses  et  d'tndige»>tion,  un  medicament  »ouvent  h^ro\i|ue  ;  on  I'administre  aa 
cheval  et  ou  b(i>uf  k  la  do*e  d'une  denii^ou'^e  k  trois  onces.  Les  lavemens  d'eau  ti^de  doivent  en  outre 
^tre  prodigu^s,  et  Ton  ajoute  du  nitrate  de  potas«e  aux  boissons,  qui  doivent  toujours  £tre  ti^dei. 

*  The  recipe  No.  3  is  more  particularly  proper  when  costiveness  Is  present  from  the  beginning,  and 
when  it  continues  unrelieved  after  back-raking  and  clysters  have  been  given,  which  in  every  instanef 
of  violent  colic  thould  be  done  according  to  the  directions  laid  down. 
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an  antagoniRt  to  the  antispasmodic  treatment  usually  adopted  by  internal  reme- 
dies, its  relaxant  qualities  are  found  to  be  infinitely  increased  in  efficacy  when 
GODJoined  with  large  doses  of  opium.  I  have  had  so  many  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  effect  of  this  combination,  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it* : 
and  although  most  of  the  ordinary  cases  of  spasmodic  colic  will  vield  to  the  com- 
mon stimulant  treatment,  and  many  would  even  go  off  without  any  treatment  at 
aDf  yet  bleeding  in  mild  cases  even  is  always  safe  and  precautionary  against  in- 
flanunation ;  and  in  the  more  aggravated  it  is  essentially  necessar}*  both  to  combat 
the  inflammatory  tendency,  and  to  promote  the  relaxation  of  the  spasmodic 
irritation  on  the  muscular  fibre.  It  is  likewise  particularlv  indicated  in  these 
violent  or  protracted  cases,  tp  counteract  the  irritative  quahties  of  the  antispas- 
modics used,  which,  though  in  other  instances  of  simple  spai%m  are  innocuous, 
however  large,  yet  may  not  prove  so  when  reaction  is  at  hand,  or  alreadv  begun. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  though  I  advocate  bleeding,  it  is  not 
that  useless  and  non-medical  practice  Of  bleeding  by  the  palate  or  sublingual 
vessels;  and  though,  with  Mr.  Peal,  I  would  most  strongly  condemn  violent 
and  particularly  long-continued  exercise,  vet  I  have  so  fre<|uently  experienced 
the  good  effiHTts  of  a  brisk  trot  for  ten  muiutes,  that  I  cannot  but  recommend 
its  adoption.  Friction  to  the  belly  is  also  to  be  eniployod,  by  means  of  a  brush, 
or  if  with  a  heated  coarse  woollen  cloth  it  will  be  better ;  but  the  practice  of 
rubbing  with  a  stick  is,  I  apprehend,  worse  than  useless,  and  oflen  hurtful. 
Fomentations  of  very  hot  water  are  also  soinctimes  singularly  efficacious ;  and  in 
every  case  we  should,  by  means  of  the  patent  syringe,  throw  up  considerable 
quantities  of  relaxant  clvsters;  and  where  costiveness  is  present,  until  the  bowels 
be  relieved  of  their  ficcal  matter  the  clysters  should  be  of  a  mild  water}-  solution  of 
aloes,  or,  by  preference,  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  in 
broth,  gruel,  &c.  Afterwards  the  clysters  may  be  made  media  of  applying  anti- 
spasmodics to  the  bowels,  as  decoctions  of  poppy  heads,  or  even  tinct.  opii,  Urgely 
minted  with  warm  water,  &c. 

Colic  in  Horned  Cattle. 

Oxen  and  cows  are  subject  to  this  complaint,  but  which  does  not  difler  in 
mnptoms  or  treatment  fn>m  that  of  horses.  There  is  likewise,  at  times,  a  spe- 
cies of  colic  observed  among  cattle,  arising  from  costivenexs ;  in  which  cases  the 
hardened  faM^es  accumulate,  and  the  liciuid  parts  make  their  way  through  them, 
or  by  their  side.  This  is  called  among  farmers,  drovers,  Ikc.^  fanial-bowml,  and  is 
very  dangerous,  from  the  deceitfiil  appearance  it  puts  on,  being  frequently  mis- 
taken for  purging.  It  is  evident  this  can  only  be  cured  by  brisk  purgatives;  and 
if  the  obstructing  mass  be  within  the  reach  of  the  arm,  back-raking  should  be  re- 
sorted to.     Bleed,  also,  to  prevent  inflammation. 

CHRONIC  INDIGESTION. 

HoESES  are  subject  to  dyspepsia,  or  loss  of  appetite,  either  from  some  morbid 
change  in  the  stomach,  some  disease  in  its  secretions,  or  the  presence  of  some 
extraneous  matter.  We  have  had  many  occasions  to  advert  to  the  sympathy 
existing  between  various  parts,  and  the  present  is  a  prominent  instance  of  the 
same ;  for  in  every  case  of  stomach  aflcction  the  skin  is  found  to  sympathize ; 
and  these  states  are  therefore  always  accompanied  with  staring  hair,  dry,  and  but 
little  unctuous,  from  constricted  sebaceous  glands :  it  also  presents  that  inelas- 
ticity of  cuticle  termed  hide-bound.  The  horse  continues  to  eat  without  appetite, 
or  with  one  irregular  in  its  desires ;  and  what  is  taken  in  is  frequently  passed 
away  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  eaten. 

•  TiM  priictiee  of  aiiltlny  blerding  with  ftntlapajimodie«  It  now  commoo  In  Itoth  brut«  and  human 
tiicrapeutlcii ;  and  the  relaxant  qualitieM  of  this  combination  in  tpadroodic  rontractiont  in  a  patholofrieal 
feet  wfil  evtabliwhed;  it  l)eing  rery  fffnerallT  obk^ived.  that,  under  npaam,  ■timulaotn  ■eldom  hurrv 
the  eirrnlation  into  inflammatory  diatheti*.  The  morbid  irritation  it«elf  may  end  in  inflammation,  ant^ 
when  that  i*  e«tMhli»hed,  then  ttlmulanti  are  prejudicial;  but  previous  to  thit  our  anti»pa*modicM 
niart  be  antiphlofriiitici  alto. 
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Causes. — In  spring  and  autumn,  when  a  renewal  of  hair  takes  place,  the  sym- 
pathy between  the  skin  and  stomach  produces  the  phenomena  so  usually  observed 
of  faintness,  perspiration,  and  irregular  appetite.  It  is  sometimes  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  worms,  when  their  numbers  are  great :  more  often,  however,  it 
may  be  attributed  to  improper  food,  as  musty  hay  or  com,  unventilated  or  over- 
heated stables,  too  great  a. quantity  of  clothmg,  the  injudicious  use  of  spicy  sti- 
mulants, as  cordials,  &c.  &c. 

Cure, — Its  removal  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  cause.  In  spring,  feed  succulently ;  and  in  autumn,  feed  liberally;  which 
will,  in  both  cases,  encourage  that  particular  growth  of  hair  which  the  season  re- 
quires. The  medical  treatment  proper  may  be  gained  by  a  reference  to  Morbid 
Conditian ;  to  Stomachics  (Mat.  Med.) ;  and  to  Worms. 

Acute  Indigestion,  populablt  known  as  Stomach  Staooess. 

Horses  arc  subject  to  an  acute  afTcctiou  arising  from  mechanical  distentiany 
which  utterly  prevents  the  process  of  digestion  going  forwards ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  a  symptomatic  phrcuitis,  which  has  gained  it  the  name  of  stomach 
staggers :  but  as  other  visceral  affections  occasionally  beget  a  s^-mptomatic  phre- 
nitis,  the  disease,  as  a  whole  or  comprehensive  affection,  was  considered  in  Class 
II.  I  shall,  therefore,  here  confine  myself  to  a  notice  of  it  as  a  simple  state  of 
hoviiig^  and  refer  the  reader  for  the  pathology  to  Symptomatic  Phrenitis,  p,  305. 
Stomach  staggers  from  distention  is  much  less  frequent  to  horses  than  to  cattle, 
but  it  is  much  more  fatal  when  it  does  occur  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter ; 
both  of  which  circumstances  are  readily  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  two  animals.  \Mien  this  affection  was  first  called 
stomach  staggers,  it  was  considered  that  the  distention  obser\'ed  was  confined  to 
the  stomach  only ;  but  experience  has  taught  us,  that  though  it  is  there  that  it 
exerts  its  greatest  intensity  of  symptom,  yet  that  mechanical  distention  from 
enormous  eating,  followed  by  indigestion  and  extrication  of  gas,  takes  place  in 
the  intestines  also,  particularly  in  the  large  intestines.  In  the  horse,  stomach 
staggers  is  oflen  the  consequence  of  voracious  eating  after  long  fasting.  It  more 
particularly  follows  the  eating  of  bran,  chaf!^  pollard,  or  such  food  as  can  be 
gathered  up  quickly,  when  it  is  swallowed  without  much  mastication,  and  conse- 
quently without  insalivation  also ;  by  which  the  horse  increases  the  calls  on  his 
stomach,  and  yet  lessens  its  means  by  depriving  it  of  the  aids  of  the  diluting  and 
solvent  saliva,  as  well  as  by  the  existing  debility  of  the  organ  from  previous  in- 
anition. In  the  stomach,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  mechanical  distention  from 
actual  material  bulk  that  is  the  noxious  a^ent,  particularly  when  it  follows  eating 
of  dry  food,  for  the  extrication  of  gas  is  here  seldom  found  to  be  enormous. 
When  the  distention  is  found  within  the  intestines,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
usually  a  very  large  extrication  of  gas,  for  it  is  then  oflen  consequent  on  eating 
such  substances  as  are  prone  to  an  early  fermentation,  as  succulent  grasses,  new 
hay,  or  injurious  browsings  of  hedge-tops,  leaves,  &c. ;  in  which  case,  as  the 
collection  and  mastication  of  these  allow  time  for  the  matters  to  be  passed  quick- 
ly through  the  stomach,  according  to  the  usual  course  into  the  intestines,  it  is  in 
them  that  the  principal  decomposition  takes  place ;  and  the  presence  of  the  gas 
must  be  looked  on  here  as  an  equal  agent  in  the  distention,  as  the  material  bulk 
of  the  food  itself. 

The  treatment,  therefore,  of  the  hoven  of  horses  will  be  somewhat  altered  as 
we  view  it  in  one  or  other  of  these  lights ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  will  present  three 
indications :  first,  that  of  dislodging  the  mass ;  secondly,  neutralizing  the  gas 
evolved  from  it ;  thirdly,  combating  the  symptomatic  effects  produced  by  it ;  for 
which  latter  we  refer  to  Symptomatic  Phrenitis.  In  the  true  stomach  staggers, 
we  must  attempt  to  dislodge  the  mass  by  means  of  diluting  it  with  the  stomach 
syringe,  by  which,  wfkn  we  are  called  on  sufficiently  early,  we  may  oflen  succeed 
in  rendering  it  so  soluble  as  to  readily  pass  off  by  the  pylorus.  If  gaseous  dis- 
tention be  found  to  accompany  it,  that  may  be  treated  by  the  means  yet  to  be 
noticed.     When  intestinal  distention  is  the  acting  agent,  it  is,  as  already  observed. 
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vcr%  uAvull.^  deper^i«TiC  -y:.  toe  f«  niii'ecuiioc  •.?'  zre«c  .r  -earlr  creec  iuud.  aod 
leM  frf*".v:r.:l;.  fro::.  ot»2,  p^^ilifd.  -^oriL  hx..  hm^  which  ctx:ar.jr.lv  cc'onise  their 
cfftct*  to  t:.«-  **.o-:_jr.:,.  I.-i  *-'.h  cii->,  c.^"  eifjft.*  r.  >:  '»  airectoi  \o  tbe  ora- 
trsJiiAtl'/:.  of  :h*:  rij^  t-ta  rv^r^  ihar.  to  :iat  a^'?:r*c::.c  of  the  :*->i.  C'ae«9. 
bc»«e^':r.  ^o  *tLr\^x.  M'rxhXK  *xr,a.Tu.':/. :  atA  :~:e>:I:^  ii»icLti«>?!  irr.  n;Xf.-<L  viiicfacaD 
ooli  bt  k.'.- ■«Ti  r^'.  f:.t-  d'-ZTt*.  of  c^>::jX  :'*•?  :r-:££.-~!tv  .f  :hc  di^irv-*.*  cTixsced.  and 
the  dr.:--i\'.'  i^r.-y^r.  «/!  tht  ab-i-r:.!:.  i[  j-iritM-.  ■■hich  U::cr  :*  le>-  «.vi<ic-Qt  id 
purt  *t/«::»a'.rj  ^tazz^r-.  b'jt  :il«&,%«  i-  a  pr<:-lz.«:.i  *^~.pMr.  :l  iaxc-tin^  bovine. 
Here  •*:  rf.'*^:,  ::j  •'-ri.'r  r:ita.-urt.-.  f^rr.bifjr:  ;Jir  :-»••  i:.  iiva::*^!::*  «.-!*c'-n-.  iLit  ot'di^' 
placing  i.'jr  ::«»■»-.  a^i  :Sai  /,:'  :.•:  .tmi'zir^  :hi.  ^a.-  '^a  i'.»frvr  b_\  the  patent 
■vrinze.  :.-*-:  tx/th  b;.  ih-  jrj«»'-!h  ind  b;.  T^:<ri'.*.  i  a:,  i  :';-.!  c'.\  <»  riz.z^ :  ih^  litter 
bv  th#  r.''.:ri!;z.'i:!or.  lA  th'.-  s;a.»  bj  --.b  i-c-i.-.*  i«  Kj-  c  ">.-«.:.  i'.r^a.i\  ditaiSdi. 
p!:K/.#;  'ir  r/.'^rt  fri"-.-*.'. -ill;,  i a.*  it  »•■.!:  s;;--*."  b;-  •'  -  ^  laivlj  .iivc>j^<^i  iict-i* 
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\%lM:n  cattle  ha%iL-  become  f<i:i2ue>i  b%  'iK^inz  or  bv  lone  tk^ticz.  and  frud- 
denlv  tlnd  the»i?«eUe«  with  pliDi,^  ut'  f'MAi  U:t*.n:  ihcm.  f^ArticuUrlv  of  ^uch  a> 
tttiu'trvt  liitlt.'  ifiafticatiori,  a-  chaff,  bran,  zndit*,  \^.  &c. :  and  aU«>  at  all  time» 
when  thcv  iri<ct  with  t'iod  t!ie\  ha^e  luRkT  U-cn  dtrprlveU  'if.  as  Tarl'iui^  artiricial 
cnanea.  ijarticulaily  red  clover,  thcv  arc  apt  v*  c-at  iirrc-i-iiilv.  and  mnit  to  $top 
lor  the  {mrfi'fes  of  ruiniiiation ;  by  which  :iican«  t^>-  runien  or  launch  hi'Cixnes 
HO  diAteii'lcd  aj»  to  be  irica(»able  of  expc-IUuz  it^  ct>iiu-iitfr.  From  thi».  fermenta- 
tUin  begins  to  take  place,  and  a  lanze  «iuantity  uf  sas  e!><ra(>c$.  which  incre:a.«es 
the  di:*teritiiifi.  until  the  stomach  either  burets,  or.  by  its  pressure  on  the  dia- 
phfBKni,  hurfij«.'atrn  the  aiuDial. 

The  MiftMfA'fms  are  uneasinejfA  and  di»tref»*.  with  quickened  respiration,  and 
■MDetiriif^  there  i»  a  decree  of phrensy  prtt^-nt.  Wlien  it  \^  (x;ca»ii>ned  by  ereen 
food,  the  evolution  of  ea»  in  enormous,  and  the  twnjianitis  eives  a  drum-like 
diateation  to  the  lx.*lK  :  but  when  dr\-  t«>«id.  a»  chad*,  bran.  &c.  &c.  has  been 
taken,  the  impacted  matter  does  not  Jisteud  jm*  f|uiekiy.  and  the  Mmptoms  are 
leM  acute,  and  more  rcjiemble  those  of  eonfttiiiation.  It  i:»  thouefit  to  be  more 
likclv  to  occur  in  warm  and  net  weather  than  in  anv  other;  and  if  Mich  be  the 
eaae,  it  muht  ariM  froiu  the  Htate  of  the  vegetable  matter  and  the  Burrounding 
wannth  being  b<ith  favourable  to  fermentation. 

The  irfuiment  will  coiisijit  in  attempting  to  ur^e  the  distending  mas-s  through 
the  alimentan'  track  :  if  that  be  impracticable,  we  must  lessen  the  /listention 
by  ecwttututff  the  diHtending  gas,  or  otherwise  tr^-  to  neutralize  it.  Purgatives 
have  little  or  no  etic-ct  in  this  cane :  but  the  fitomach  pump  has  loosened  the 
impacted  musa,  |»articularly  in  cases  where  dry  fiM>d  lias  iR'cn  taken  in.  See  an 
intcreHting  account  of  a  ca'^e  of  tliii*  kind  in  The  Vet^riuariuH^  vol.  iii.  The 
etacwitioH  of  the  ^wu^n  is  made  by  in)»tninients  (a  probang  usually)  passed  down 
the  ossophnguii* ;  or  it  is  done  by  puncturing  the  t>ide,  tor  the  urgency  of  dis- 
tention or  the  want  of  assistance  renders  it  sometimes  imperative  to  evacuate 
the  gas  immediately,  to  prevent  suflTocatioji,  or  rupture  of  the  rumen;  a  puncture 
if  then-fore  at  once  made  into  it,  which,  among  gmziers,  is  called  pawwhtHg'. 
When  nothing  better  is  at  hand,  this  may  l>e  |H:rformed  with  a  lancet,  or  even  a 
penknife ;  the  place  of  puncture  being  midwav  between  the  ileum  or  haunch- 
Done  and  the  laHt  rib  on  the  UJl  side,  to  which  the  first  stomach  or  paunch  in- 

•  That  priririiially  in  u«e  i«  Uie  ihreiition  of  Dr.  Manro.  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  i»  partkulsriy  de* 
•crlbrd  ill  thr  Hat  of  reterinnr^  inttrumeHtg  al  the  fiM.  Another,  con*ittiny  of  a  cant  of  %ix  fMt 
in  lenjcth,  an<i  uf  <-fiu*ii1eratile  iliaineter.  harinfc  a  luilboiM  knoli  of  wootl.  ha^  tiern  fnrented  by  a 
Mr.  bifer,  whirh  In  a  iiM».e  iiiiniile  machine,  hut  haidly  ho  effirariiHi*.  It  i«  prohahle  that,  in  ca«e«» 
of  einerKeury,  even  the  lariter  end  of  a  rouinmn  ra't  whiii,  deiteiouitly  u«>ed.  nii|cht  answer  the  end. 
The  Intiodiirtioii  iif  any  of  Ihe^e  in-triiinent'  may  \te  effected  by  the  help  o^an  at^is'tant,  who  ^hoahl 
hold  the  horn  of  the  animal  by  one  hand,  and  the  dividinc  rartilafe  of  the  noM  with  the  other,  while 
Iho  »M>rator  himself,  taking  the  toni^iie  in  hii  left  hand,  employ,  hit  rifcht  in  ^kilfullr  and  earefnily 
intioifiiring  tlie  iii"tiiiiii4*iit  ;  tli<*  a«!-i-tant  brinirinir  the  head  and  neck  into  nurh  an  attitude  a»  to  make 
lh«  pa««a|{e  nruily  •tliaiiiht,  whtrh  will  f(re»tlv  fat-ilitate  th^  oi-rration.  Hy  the«e  niran»  the  proliani; 
may  lie  leadily  mtriMJurrd,  whi«-h  i«  knoHn  by  h  lar^e  'iiiaiitity  of  air  iinmeHiatelr  rifhliig  out. 
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dines.  The  veterinarian  will,  however,  always  perform  the  operation  with  a 
proper  trochar*,  which  instrument  will  permit  the  gas  to  escape  certainly  and 
quickly ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  prevent  its  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  which  would  occasion  an  equal  distention.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  per- 
fectly evacuated,  and  the  paunch  is  observed  to  resume  its  office,  the  trochar 
may  be  removed,  and  the  wound  carefully  closed  with  a  pitch  plaister,  or  other 
adhesive  matter.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  operation  is  so  simple 
and  safe,  that,  whenever  a  medical  assistant  cannot  be  obtained,  no  persoo 
should  hesitate  a  moment  about  doing  it  himself.  The  domestic  remedies  for 
lessening  the  distention,  by  condensing  the  gas,  have  been  various,  as  oil,  aod 
particularly  ammonia  prepared,  a  strong  solution  of  which  in  water  has  beeo 
found  serviceable.  The  alkalies  generally  ha\e  long  been  used  with  variable 
success.  Vinegar,  in  the  Qiuirterly  Journal  of  Afrriculhtre^  is  strongly  recom- 
mended ;  but  as  it  is  observed  that  the  elastic  fluids  developed  are  not  always 
alike,  so  the  effects  resulting  from  the  most  reputed  agents  have  too  often 
failed ;  but  from  what  aopears  below,  we  will  hope  that  we  have  yet  a  strong 
hold  in  re8er\et.  To  Mr.  Youatt  we  owe  the  introduction  (as  a  remedy  in 
hoven)  of  the  chlorinated  lime  given  in  doses  of  from  jij  to  jiv  suspended  in 
water. 

LAMPAS. 

This  tumefaction  of  the  ruga;,  or  bars  of  the  palate,  not  unfrequent  among 
voung  horses,  is  sometimes  occasioned  from  the  later  dentitions,  and  at  others 
IS  dependent  on  some  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  very  common 
to  young  horses  when  first  stabled,  from  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  a  change 
of  food,  confinement,  &c.  Farriers  are  apt  to  regard  these  tumefactions  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  local  evils  of  the  part  itself;  they  therefore  bum  or 
stimulate  them  without  mercy,  not  at  all  looking  to  the  cause.  In  these  cases 
examine  the  mouth  generallv,  to  see  whether  teething  be  going  on ;  and  if  the 
gums  appear  tumid,  paiticularly  those  opposed  to  the  tushes,  or  any  other  u'n- 

•  M.  Chretien,  a  foreiirn  veterinary  jmrfreon,  describes  an  effectire  trochar  made  of  tin  or  silver,  Ax 
inchett  in  lenfrth,  and  of  one  common  bore;  the  tube  being  pierced  with  small  hole*,  to  give  vent  to 
the  |fa««  and  frothy  matter*  in  oa«e  the  month  of  the  tube  become*  choaked.  A  metallic  plate,  soldered 
to  it  externally,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  below  the  superior  end  of  the  canuia,  defends  the  wound 
from  the  ejected  matter-;  and  through  this  two  holes  are  punched,  one  above,  the  other  t>elow,  to 
uhh-h  the  rirruLir  band  around  the  cow  i<«  attached,  to  retain  the  tube  in  its  place  ;  which  band  will 
require  titchtenini;,  acrordini?  a*  the  distention  of  the  belly  becomes  relieved.  When  the  ^a*  has  made 
it«  eM-ape,  the  mouth  of  the  t  ibe  is  clo«ed  with  a  cork,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  external  air; 
and  live  or  six  hours  afterwards,  providing  no  fre-h  gas  is  diHcngnged,  on  the  removal  of  the  cork.tb^ 
canula  mav  l>e  withdrawn.  This  precHution  is  useful ;  for  in  »ome  mephitic  indigehtiuns,  complicated 
with  distention  of  the  paunch,  it  is  occa«ionally  necessary  to  leave  the  canula  in  f<»r  seveial  aavs.  In 
consequence  of  a  renewal  of  the  fermentation.  A  leaser  trochar,  of  a  similar  kind,  is  made  for  sheep; 
and  as  the  use  of  tin  canula*  will  obviate  the  principal  expense  of  the  in*«truDH-uts,  it  would  be  prn. 
dent  in  every  faimcr  and  graxier  to  posse««  himself  of  them. 

f  My  confined  limits  ill  accord  with  minuteness  of  detail ;  but  my  wish  to  afford  the  student  a  com- 
prehensive vade-mecum  of  practice  makes  me  regret  omitting  any  thing  that  may  be  u-eful :  thus  I 
am  forced  to  enter  by  a  note  what  would  nwell  the  text  uf  my  pages  lieyond  their  capacity.  The  But* 
trtin  de  Phnrmncir  states,  that  the  gas  produced  fiom  fermentative  matters  within  the  ruoioit,  when 
analvzed,  vielded  sulphuretted  hydrogen  H)  parts,  carbonated  hydrogen  15,  and  rarbonic  acid  5  part*. 
Mr.  Piugli',  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  ScUncr,  gives  three-fifths  of  carbonic  acid,  and  two-flftbt 
of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  These  different  analyses  have  awakened  the  attention  of  Chabert,  Barrier, 
Fremi,  Lameyan,  and,  lastly,  of  M.  Chariot,  is  ho,  after  much  apparent  inquiry,  is  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  intestinal  gases  are  principally  composed  of  hydrogen  and  its  compounds;  and  that  the 
distentions  in  which  they  escape  may  be  considered  a*  recent  and  chronic.  In  recent  indigestion*, 
or  such  as  result  from  the  first  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter,  carburetted  hvdrogen  prevail*.  In 
ch'^onic  indigestion,  or  that  which  follows  the  u<«e  of  dry  food,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  predominate*. 
M.  Chariot  was  next  led  to  a  conclusion,  that,  since  hydrogen  wa*  predominant  in  thetie  gaseous  pro- 
duct«.  it  was  only  necessary  to  select  a  substance  which  had  a  strung  affinity  for  that  gas  (hydrogen), 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  enter  into  new  combinations,  and  consequently  to  condense  it.  The  *ubstance 
chosen  was  chlorurct  of  potash^  which  is  to  be  admini»tered  in  horing,  not  only  of  sheep  and  vow*, 
but  of  hor<es  also.  It  is  to  be  given  in  water,  but  not  in  wine,  oil,  mucilage*,  or  decoction*  of  bitter 
or  at oiiiatic  heibo ;  but  if  any  mixture  be  required,  sulphuric  letber  may  be  added  without  fear  of  nea- 
tralizing  the  action  of  the  medicine  by  the  great  affinity  of  matter  added  for  chlorine.  The  dose  for 
the  hor»e  is  one  ounce ;  for  the  cow  half  an  ounce  >and  for  the  nheep  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  in  two, 
three,  or  four  ounces  of  water.  As  far  as  tlie  trial*  are  detailed  in  the  practice  of  «everal  veterinarian*, 
on  numerous  distinct  case*,  tbev  are  hithly  *ati»factory  ;  and  warrnnt  our  hope  that  this  destructiTe 
malady  may  be  hereafter  less  fatal.  For  further  particulars  I  would  refer  to  The  t'eterinarian, 
vol.  iv. 
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protruded  teeth  in  vounf^cr  horscts  touch  them  slightly  with  a  lancet  or  bistoury ; 
and  do  the  name  to  the  tumefied  bars  If  it  be  e\identlv  not  the  result  of 
teething,  examine  the  general  condition,  and  the  probable  circumstance  of  de- 
rangement of  the  alimentary-  canal.  Are  there  any  appearances  of  worms  ?  Has 
there  been  any  late  change  of  food  ?  or  has  the  horse  been  lately  much  confined  ? 
If  none  of  these  causes  are  apparent,  it  is  yet  more  than  probable  that  some 
lassitufle  may  be  detected :  that  the  hair,  hide,  &c.  will  indicate  some  affection 
of  stomach  and  general  want  of  conditiim.  In  all  which  cases  treat  as  directed 
under  the  head  CowlUton  (Section  ri,  p.  H7.)  Any  application  to  the  rugae 
thcniHclves  should  be  of  the  mildest  kind:  if  scaritied,  do  it  ver}-  lightly;  and 
aiterwanl^  touch  them  daily  with  the  oxymellate  of  copper  {(fgyptiacum), 

WORMS. 

KvKRT  part  of  animated  existence  appears  subsement  to  the  purposes  of  other 
portions  of  it;  and  therefore  c\k.T\  thing  living  may  be  corisideriKi  as  parasitic, 
clinging  around  othiT  living  matter  for  sup|><>rt.  Insects,  in  au  e!»{HHrial  manner, 
appear  to  <le!*cr\e  this  character;  for  many  of  them  actually  entomb  themselves 
within  othfT  animals,  cither  as  their  constant  habitation,  or  as  temporaneous 
tenantM  during  their  existence  in  some  particular  state.  The  intestinal  worms 
of  the  horse  are  Lnmhrici^  which  resemble  the  earth -wonn,  and  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  small  intestines,  where  thevoc*cnsionaIlvdomischief  bv  their  irritation. 
AMcariM,  or  thread-wonns,  so  called  fmm  their  filamentary*  figure,  are  darker  and 
lafg(*r  in  the  horse  than  in  man.  and  reside*  in  the  rectum  and  caecum  occasionally, 
and  when  they  exist  in  large  numbers  may  pn>ve  prejudicial.  The  late  Mr.  Per- 
civall  attributed  the  death  of  two  horses  to  their  presence.  (See  Veterinarian^ 
vol.  ii.)  Trirhneephalus  eqiii^  or  whip-worm,  is  now  and  then  found  iu  the 
horse ;  but  of  its  effects  I  know  nothing.  Ttrnia^  or  tape-worm,  is  but  keldom 
found,  and  its  effects  therefore  have  been  little  noticed.  Boh  are  the  \bt\vc  or 
grubs  of  the  a>Ktnis  or  gad-fly;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
genus  has  lHH.'n  nmch  extended  by  that  able  naturalist  and  veterinarian,  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark*.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  him  that  they  are  always  innocuous :  on 
the  contran',  I  have  seen  eases  of  fatality  brought  on  by  them.  Mr.  Coleman 
relates  an  instance  where  thev  had  eroded  the  stomach,  and  from  thence  had 
iDenetrattHl  the  diaphragm  also.  Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Whitchurch,  in  The  Vete* 
rimirian^  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  their  injurious  consequences:  these, 
however^  are  rare. 

*  Tiii<«  icentlrman,  in  hi^  elaborate  Trtatitv  on  tkr  Bol$  of  liuraea^  informt  an  that  the  geout 
Vttrii*  furnl^heo  «rvrral  ^pecirfi.  thrt^  of  whirh  he  ha«  l^irured,  and  deM*rii)od  an  fieculiar  to  tiie  liorte. 
to  whIrh  I  believe  he  ha«  ^iiice  aitdi'd  a  fonrth.  Theite  are  o'Mtrua  rqui,  or  lai^e  spotted  winged  gM 
df,  which  produre^  the  more  fitminon  but.  whii^e  flgnre  l«  well  known  a«  Komewbat  barrel- ahapedp 
with  athirk  aniiulai  xkin  l*e>pt  with  '•nine*  amuiid  the  jointi. — tKttrtta  hcmorrhotdaha,  with  wingt 
not  -potie'l ;  the  brva*  of  whirh  are  whitrr  and  ^mailer  than  the  former.— rK«frM«  rfferinna  has  alao 
»potirii«  winRri.and  prodnret  oldonit  red  hot*,  with  smooth  joint*.  The  fonrth,  or  anluti/erus,  !•  not 
yet  rlenrly  drrtned,  but  it«  •periality  iii  marked  by  itn  inhabiting  the  pylorus.  LinnauH  suppoaed  that 
the  (Prtru"  equi  |ienetrated  tlie  noAtriN  (Hnhitnt  in  equorum  fnurr,  per  narra  intrant,— Spat. 
Nmt,j,  while  the  ii!»tru«  heniorrhuidalis  he  defrrilie;*  an  entering  the  anuR  (Mire  per  nnum  in- 
trsna.-  ihid.)  Mr.  Clark  bait,  however,  itatinfactorily  proved,  that  the  parent  flj  of  Uie  oestrn* 
eqai  deposit*  it*  o\a  on  the  bairn  of  mirh  part*  of  the  htirne  a*  are  within  the  reach  of  hl«  mouth  and 
uoM,  a«  the  AhtMilder*,  within  the  fore  legH.  &r. ;  to  do  which  the  flv  \%  •een  to  hold  ber  body  upright 
wheu  preparing  an  egir :  ^he  ie"t»  for  a  moment  on  the  borne,  and  flxei  it  to  the  hab  by  meaoa  of  a 
Ti«rid  gluten  ;  aft^r  whirh  ohe  again  riteii.  and  piepareM  another,  until  Home  bundredn  are  todepotited. 
The«e  ova,  or  egg  botn,  form  the  little  yellow  granule*  «o  commonly  observed  adhering  to  the  nairs  of 
hi»rKe«  at  gra**  in  the  Runimer.  The  upittru*  hemonhoidaliR,  he  inform*  us,  deposits  her  ^f^ii^  on  the 
nose  of  the  htir^e;  while  the  methods  of  the  vrterinus  and  falutiferus  are  not  at  present  understood, 
lliese  ova  having  become  hatched,  aie  by  various  accident*,  a«  by  the  borne's  licking  himself,  or 
nabbing  others.  <>arried  into  the  f>tomarh,  where  thev  in*tinclively  attach  them«elve«  to  the  cutleular 
portion,  very  few  ever  rcai'hing  the  villoim  or  MenKible  part,  to  which  we  ronst.  in  a  great  measure, 
attribute  their  innocuou*  character.  To  enalile  thene  animaN  to  re!(i«t  the  eifectp  of  alimentary  frie- 
tfon,  they  are  furnished  with  two  tentacul»,  or  hooks,  of  extraordinary  tenacity,  between  which  is 
•Kuated  their  mouth,  by  which  they  suck  up  the  ga«tric  secretion*,  a*  the  mucu*>,  but  not.  I  believe, 
according  to  Mr.  Clark,  pure  chyle,  for -chyle  i*  not  the  product  of  that  portion  of  the  stomach, 
and  it  is  eten  iiii>re  probable  that  chyme  alone  Ii  found  in  the  atomach.  Bnterlng  their  abdominal  ha- 
bitation iu  the  summer,  the  liots  soon  gain  their  full  size,  and  continue  within  tbe  horse  until  the  ful- 
iowlng  spiing,  when  in!>tinctivcly  hiosening  their  hold,  they  are  passed  along  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
ejected  with  the  dung,  preparatory  to  their  rbange  from  larvte  into  chivsaliile*,  and  from  thence  into 
parent  dies. 
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Symptoms  of  loorms. — The  most  popular  is  a  dry  yellow  matter  under  the 
tail ;  but,  it  is  not  invariably  present  even  when  worms  are  known  to  exist*. 
When  worms  are  hurtful,  in  addition  to  this  appearance,  there  is  imequal  kp- 

{>etite,  and  an  irregular  state  of  bowels ;  at  one  time  costive,  and  at  another 
oose,  with  glair  or  mucus  around  the  dung-balls.  When  aacarides  prevail,  the 
horse  is  much  disposed  to  rub  the  tail,  to  ease  the  itching  of  the  fundament. 
The  presence  of  hots  is  seldom  detected  by  any  distinct  appearance,  except  in 
the  spring,  when  one  or  -more  may  be  detected  half  protruded  through  the  anus. 
The  teres,  or  round  worm,  is  probably  the  most  generally  hurtful,  but  this  only 
when  it  exists  in  great  numbers,  or  itself  becomes  morbidly  irritated,  to  seek  m 
change  of  situation,  which  will  apply  also  to  ascarides,  in  which  cases  both  may 
interfere  with  digestion  and  the  regular  alvine  discharges ;  by  which  the  horse^ 
although  he  may  eat  heartily,  does  not  digest  healthily.  The  skin  also,  sym- 
pathising with  the  stomach  and  intestines,  occasions  a  staring  coat  and  harsh 
feel  of  the  hair.  There  ^re  frequent  attacks  of  slight  gripes ;  the  horse  stands 
with  his  legs  wide  apart  and  his  belly  low.  The  breath  is  often  hot  and  foetid, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  short  dr}'  cough  to  be  present. 

Treatment  oftcorins. — Nature  has  endowed  these  animals  with  such  tenacious- 
iicss  of  life,  that  few  matters  known  to  us  will  effect  their  destruction.  Bots 
arc  so  hardy  as  to  sur\'ive  immersion  in  oil,  in  alcohol,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
even  powerful  solutions  of  mineral  acids.  The  continued  use  oi  salt  mixed 
with  the  food  appears,  however,  so  obnoxious  to  them,  as  to  make  them  quit 
their  hold  and  become  ejected.  Bitters,  purgatives,  and  the  mechanical  irri* 
tation  of  pointed  bodies,  as  pewter,  tin,  &c.  filed,  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
bots :  but  with  regard  to  the  other  vermiforms,  rather  more  success  nuiy  be 
expected  from  medical  aid,  in  the  form  of  vermifuges.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  effect  the  removal  of  worms  mechanically,  by  dissolving  the  mucus  they  are 
supposed  to  be  imbedded  in,  for  which  lime-water,  oil,  solutions  of  aloes,  to- 
bacco, &c.  have  been  injected  by  clyster  up  the  rectum,  and  which  practice  is 
most  to  be  depended  on  for  the  ejection  of  ascarides  when  in  the  rectum;  strong 
purges  are  given  with  the  same  intent,  which  may  remove  them  also  from  the 
whole  alimentary  track.  Remedies  have  likewise  been  exhibited  to  destroy  them 
within  the  body,  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of  their  spiculi ;  under  which 
view,  filed  tin,  brass,  iron,  and  pewter,  are  given.  The  CevadiUtL,  or  Indian 
caustic  barley,  Spigelia  Marylandica^  or  Indian  pink,  are  reputed  vermifuges 
against  the  teres  and  ascaris.  The  oil  of  turpentme  has  also  been  strongly  re- 
commended as  an  excellent  general  vermifuge ;  but,  except  for  the  destructioD 
of  the  txnia,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  deserve  that  character  to  the  other 
varieties.  The  following  formula  may  be  tried  with  the  double  view  of  removing 
the  worms  and  combating  the  effects  produced  by  them : — 

Submuriate  of  mercury  (coZowi^/)   eight  gnuns 

Powdered  arsenic eight  grains 

Pewter  or  tin,  finely  scraped   one  ounce 

Venice  turpentine half  an  oimce. 

Mix  into  a  ball,  and  give  every  morning  fasting  for  a  fortnight,  unless  it  should 
prove  too  diuretic. 

Of  other  worms  and  parasitic  animals  which  are  found  in  the  horse,  the 
Filaria  may  be  noticed,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation  within  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  (See  Diseases  of  the  Eye.)  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  cellular  tis- 
KucH,  and  within  the  cerebral,  abdominal,  and  thoracic  cavities.  It  has  likewise 
been  detected  in  the  eye  of  the  ox.     A  variety  of  the  Strongylus  has  been  found 

•  This  yrllow  inatt«r  hat  b^n  generally  attributed  to  an  exirementitioas  production  of  the  worm* 
themitelve*.  Profeii»or  Peal,  bowerer,  question*  this,  and  attributes  it  to  a  morbid  secretion  from  kbe 
rectuiii.  Mr.  Clark  anserts,  that  out  of  three  or  four  species  of  iiite«tinal  worms,  this  appearane*  ia 
rumiiion  only  to  one  of  them,  the  whip-worm  ;  and  that,  in  this  Instance,  it  ortf^inates  neither  from  ft 
morbid  secretion  of  the  rectum,  nor  from  any  excren^entitious  deposit  of  the  worm,  but  is  merely  tbe 
soft  structural  pa.  ts  of  the  animal  itself,  crushed  by  the  anus  in  its  passage  through  the  tphioeter. 
With  all  my  lenpect  for  Mr.  Clark's  opinion  on  the  subject  of  worms,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  on  tiila 
point,  fur  the  tiichucephaluH  equi  is  too  rare  a  visitant  to  pritduee  this  very  frequent  appevane*; 
iieitlicr  will  the  most  accurate  examination  of  it  yield  any  tach  maUer. 
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in  the  coeliac  artcr^',  and  Fasciola  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  ileum.  Hy- 
datids likewise,  thoufi^h  not  very  common,  are  also  occasionally  obsenv^d  in  tbe 
horse,  presenting  all  the  characters  of  the  acephalocystes :  and  to  their  presence 
within  the  spinal  canal  we  are  to  attribute  some  of  his  paralytic  atfections. 

Pasasitic  Animals  ix  Cattle. 

Of  these  I  shall  give  a  very  condensed  account.  The  ce^fris  hwis^  one  of  the 
gad-fly  8]K'cics,  called  by  country  persons  mtrnuUs  or  icuniutls,  punctures  the  skin 
of  cows  and  calves,  and  de|x)sits  its  eggs  between  that  and  the  cellular  mem- 
brane; the  hatching  of  the  larvvc  matures  the  nidus,  and  the  abscess  formed 
thereby  is  called  puvkeritlge^  and  is  ignorantly  attributed  to  a  wound  inflicted  by 
the  caprimidguA^  goatsucker,  or  night  hawk*.  When  arrived  at  their  full  size, 
the  lanx  make  their  way  out  at  the  external  opening,  and  full  on  the  ground. 
From  the  mischief  which  they  do  to  the  hides,  their  destruction  should  be  at- 
tempted, which  may  be  effected  by  introducing  a  hot  wire,  or  by  pressing  the 
part.  (JEstruM  otu  lays  its  eggs  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  nose  oi  aheep^  which 
oecoming  lar\'s,  creep  into  the  frontal  and  nmxillarv  sinuses,  occasioning  great 
irritation.  The  continental  shepherds  trepan  their  slu^ep,  and  remove  them ;  but 
our  shepherds  have  not  been  successful  with  this  method.  Sheep  are  also  ob- 
noxious to  a  worm  called  the  pallisade  {strouf^idm  felomi)^  which  seats  itself 
within  the  trachea  and  bnmchia?.  The  fanrwla  hejmtica^  or  fluke-wonn,  is  also 
a  parasitic  insect,  whose  ravages  are  supposed  to  be  most  injurious,  ilorses, 
aiBes,  and  nmles,  are  occasionally  found  with  them  also,  as  well  as  rats,  mice, 
&c. ;  but  in  sheep,  goats,  and  deer,  it  is  very  common,  and  is  supposed  to  occa- 
■ion  fatal  dropsies,  and  a  tabid  disease  of  all  the  alxiominal  viscera,  the  effects  of 
which  are  thence  called  the  rot.  But  what  connexion  the  animal  has  with  the 
diseaiie  is  involved  in  much  obscurity :  certain  it  is,  however,  that  both  the  dis- 
ease and  the  animals  are  connected  with  a  moist  state  of  the  pasturage,  which,  as 
being  fiivourable  to  the  production  of  animal  life  in  some  kinds,  would  lead  to  a 
■upposition,  that  a  particidar  parasite  is  thus  generated,  of  such  primary  tenuity 
and  hardihood  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  digestion,  and  pass  into  the  bifiary  vcs- 
aela,  where  its  presence  may  occasion  the  evil.  Salt  marshes  never  produce  it ; 
and  salt  is  supposed  a  remedy  also  in  the  early  stages.  It  seldom  attacks  sheep 
on  high  grounds ;  but  having  once  received  the  infection,  of  whatever  nature  it 
may  £«!,  removal  is  then  too  late. 

MydatidA^  as  producing  what  is  kno^n  as  sttif^frers  in  sheep,  are  less  common 
but  sufhciently  fatal.  This  vesicular  animal,  which  intrudes  itself  into  the  cere- 
bral cavities,  produces  effects  which  have  received  various  provincial  but  charac- 
teristic names,  being  called  by  the  French  ttmrnh,  by  the  Welch  pendm^  by  the 
English  ^r/V/,  »tuggerny  frofTfrleg^  nhirtly^  tunisirh^  &c.  It  is  very  universal  through- 
out Europe,  and,  indcred,  infests  the  flocks  of  most  ({uartersof  the  globe.  Hy- 
datids also  make  their  way,  now  and  then,  into  the  spinal  canal,  when  they  occa- 
sion paralysisf. 

*  The  nataralint  will  be  able  in  thiv,  as  on  man^  other  occasion*,  to  recognize  the  origin  of  many 
▼olf  arnaiiieit  of  our  aniinalt.  The  aerial  Hwoop*  made  by  tbe»e  birds  in  {lurnuit  of  their  favourite  food,  the 
■earabeai  or  be«lle.  as  they  are  very  oflrn  made  immediately  around  cattle,  might  readily  be  miMtaken 
by  country  per^onii  for  perwonal  attaclcM  on  them.  Certain  it  i*,  aUo,  t>>at  the  mon»trout  mouth  of 
tteeaprlmu'gnN  I*  far  better  ailapted  to  tuck  Croats,  thnn  the  pointed  porcine  mouth  of  the  hedgehog 
!•  to  embrace  within  lt»  tiny  expanve  the  mon»trou*  nipple  of  the  cow. 

i  The  Titaiay  of  the  ttrniug  fftobulrus  or  e<rnurMs  crrfhrnliM  \%  fully  evinced  on  being  put  into 
water,  which,  if  it  be  warm,  excitei  lively  motion*  in  the  animal,  whose  «ize  vaiies  from  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  to  the  minutest  Teticle.  How  t»n{»  in^iniinte  theni«elve«i  within  the  head  i^  unknown  ; 
out  they  aie  found  sometimen  solitary,  and  at  others  two  or  three  are  placed  togrther  within  the 
Tcntrlcles  of  the  brain;  occasionally  within  the  siil)«lanrfl  of  the  cereliellum,  but  more  frequently 
fanmedlately  on  the  Hurfare  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere:  and  it  is  Mid  they  are  more  common  to  the 
right  ventricle  than  to  the  left;  and  that  its  eifect<i  aie  generally  produced  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
OB  whleh  the  parasitir  animal  is  placed ;  am!  it  is  u^iial  to  And  the  hydatid  on  that  •>ide  of  th^  head 
towards  which  the  tbeep  inclineN  in  hi«  revolutionary  gait.  When  the  di<>ea«e  ha:*  existed  some  time. 
Ibc  ravage*  it  occasions  are  very  gieat :  one  of  the  'cerebral  lubet  has  been  found  almost  destroyed  : 
OM  of  the  ventricles  has  been  distended  to  ten  times  its  original  magnititude :  while  in  other  instances, 
out  of  the  parietal  bones  has  become  so  abs«irbed  by  the  pressure  of  the  h>datid,  when  situated  on  the 
cerebral  surface,  at  scarcely  to  offer  the  smallest  reVistaiice  to  the  touch.    It  is  more  frequent  in  sheep 
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COSTIVENESS. 

Some  horses  are  habituaUy  costive,  which  arises  either  from  a  defective  secre- 
tion of  the  fluid  of  the  bowels ;  or,  that  the  absorbents  act  too  strongly,  and 
take  up  too  much  of  the  liquid  contents,  by  which  the  fscal  mass  becomes  dry, 
hard,  and  difficult  to  pass ;  or  it  may,  and  frequently  does,  arise  from  a  defect 
in  the  fonnation  of  the  bile,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality.  This  we  know 
from  what  occurs  in  jaundice,  in  which,  from  a  loss  of  the  bile  by  extravasatipii, 
there  is  always  present  a  strong  disposition  to  a  costive  habit.  Some  food  ia 
prone  to  occasion  constipation,  as  whatever  is  stimulant  and  heating.  Com  of 
all  kinds,  therefore,  has  this  tendency,  but  beans  more  than  all.  Uabitucd  coS' 
ticenexs  should  not  be  counteracted  by  purgatives,  as  they  generally  increase  the 
evil ;  but  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  habit  itself,  and  the  peculiar  tendenciea 
of  that  should  be  counteracted.  Dry  food  should  be  remedied  by  occasional 
bran  mashes.  Green  meat  is  particularly  useful  in  these  cases  in  summer,  aod 
carrots  in  winter.  When  costiveness  arises  from  defective  bile,  treat  as  directed 
under  Jaundice. 

Occasional  or  accidental  costiveness  must  be  treated  differently.  First,  back- 
rake,  next  throw  up  a  laxative  clyster  (see  Clysters^  Mat.  Med.) ;  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  purgative  by  the  mouth,  milder  or  stronger  according  to  circum- 
stances.— See  Purges  and  Laxatives^  Mat.  Med. 

DIARRHCEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

This  complaint  is  properly  an  increased  action  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines,  with  a  greater  secretion  of  a  watery  fluid  within  the  intestines ;  or, 
otherwise  it  may  arise  from  a  want  of  a  proper  absorption  of  the  fluid  part  of  the 
intestinal  contents ;  whereby  there  follows  a  frequent  evacuation  of  the  dung  in 
a  very  liquid  form.  It  is  distinguished  from  dysenter>'  by  the  purging  being  com- 
plete from  the  very  first ;  by  its  being  more  copious,  having  all  the  faeces  in  solii- 
tion  without  a  glairy  mucous  matter,  erroneously  considered  as  the  fat  of  the 
body ;  and,  also,  by  being  seldom  accompanied  with  fever,  or  any  great  aflectioa 
of  the  general  health,  unless  it  be  long  continued.  Some  horses  are  very  liable 
to  purging  on  every  exertion,  and  such  are  termed,  bv  grooms,  washy,  having 
usually  narrow  chests  and  lank  bellies,  by  which  the  intestines  have  not  suffi- 
cient room  for  their  natural  processes,  but  are  pressed  on,  and  thus  forced  to  a 
hasty  expulsion  of  the  unassimilated  contents. 

Causes. — Diarrhoea  may  arise  from  mechanical  pressure,  resulting  from  the 
form ;  and  thus  a  light  belly  is  of\en  fq^nd  with  it ;  or  it  may  arise  from  a  con- 
stitutional debility  in  the  intestines  themselves.  A  weakened  state  of  the 
bowels,  inclining  to  this  affection,  is  oflen  brought  on  by  drastic  purges  likewise. 
But  besides  these,  there  arises  a  more  active  and  serious  affection  dependent  on 

under  two  years  old  than  at  a  later  period  ;  and  U  known  bv  the  staggering  gait  of  the  affected  animal, 
and  itj(  separation  from  the  re!>t  uf  the  flock  ;  the  head  is  held  unnaturally  low  or  high,  and  is  carried 
mure  to  one  side  than  the  other,  inclining  also  the  general  movements  of  the  body  to  the  same  side. 
As  the  pres!<ure  of  the  hydatid  increases,  the  functions  become  still  more  deranged  :  the  sheep  stafgera 
about  aImo»t  unconscious,  with  dilated  pupils,  and  loss  of  cud;  until  coma  or  convulsions  close  the 
Hcene.  Of  the  cure  I  would  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  held  out,  it  is  not  often  obtained ; 
for  tlie  situation  of  the  hydatid  is  so  diversified  and  so  obscure,  that  it  is  only  when  it  directly  pointi 
itself  out  by  its  effects  on  the  cerebral  parietes.  that  we  are  able  to  detect  It  with  any  degree  of  eer- 
tainty.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  attempted  to  puncture  the  vesicle  by  neans  of  any  instrument  that 
will  penetrate  the  bone  with  safety,  after  a  slight  opening  has  been  made  through  the  integuments  by 
a  scalpel.  A  rude,  but  by  no  means  an  ineligible  instrument,  is  a  fine  sharp  gimlet,  which  will 
effect  a  sufficient  opening  if  passed  as  far  as  its  screw,  or  until  the  hydatid  fluid  Aows,  and  will  prove 
effective,  by  evacuating  the  vesicle  without  danger  of  wounding  the  brain.  After  the  operation,  in 
wbatever  way  performed,  should  the  symptoms  not  mitigate,  there  will  be  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
second  or  third  hydatid  remains,  in  which  case  the  trephine  must  be  resorted  to.  After  the  operation, 
stitch  up  tlie  integuments,  and  secure  the  head  from  the  effects  of  cold,  violence,  or  insects.  Con- 
tinental NliepheidH  attempt  a  rude  cure  by  intioducing  a  long  pointed  instrument  up  the  nose,  through 
the  frontal  sinuses,  and  into  the  cerebral' earity,  by  which  means  the  hydatid  is  effectually  destrovM ; 
and  ill  consequences  less  frequently  result  than  would  be  supposed  from  such  treatment.  As  a 
prevention^  the  Marquis  of  St.  Fere  disengages  oxygen  gas  into  his  sbeep>sheds,  and  he  thinks  with 
{treat  >KUccetis. 
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some  morbid  change  taking  place  in  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
making  them  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  organs  themselves.  The  bile  occa- 
sionally takes  on  such  a  change,  and  worms  arc  another  cause  in  some  habits. 
The  food  itself  likewise  becomes,  at  times,  improperly  assimilated,  and  enters  into 
new  combinations  ¥rith  the  gastric  juice,  whereby  an  acrid  matter  is  formed:  this 
matter  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  acid,  and  hence  absorbent  earths  have  been 
much  used  in  this  complaint.  Horses  mo\ing  from  hay  to  Krass,  or  even  fix>m 
grass  to  hay,  become  affected  ¥rith  looseness ;  for  the  stomacn  and  bowels  prove 
unequal  to  the  office  of  assimilating  a  new  food  at  once,  and  hence  they  are  irri- 
tated to  an  early  expulsion  of  their  contents,  as  a  matter  foreign  and  incapable 
of  perfect  assimilation. 

It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold,  whereby  the 
ezhalent  arteries  of  the  skin  b<M:oming  checked,  more  fluid  is  necessarily  thrown 
on  the  intestines ;  and  which  operates  not  only  by  increasing  their  quantity,  but 
likewise  by  the  addition  of  something  foreign,  and  hence  irritating  to  them. 
In  these  canes,  which  are  marked  with  thirst  and  increased  pulse,  the  restoration 
of  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin  is  necessary  to  a  cure ;  and  as  the  balance 
of  power  has  been  in  favour  of  the  intestines,  it  would  be  desinible  now  to  turn 
it  m  favour  of  the  skin,  by  making  use  of  the  few  horse  diaphoretics  we  know 
of,  aa  a$dimony<,  warm  clothings  &c.  &c. ;  and  by  avoiding  the  use  of  active  as- 
tringents. 

The  treatmenl,  in  general  cases,  is  simple,  and  requires  little  more  than  warmth 
and  a  change  of  diet.  If  constitutional,  we  must  palliate  by  a  mild  but  constant 
check  on  the  existing  causes  :  a  light-bellied  liorse  should  not  be  worked  several 
days  together  severely ;  avoid  tou  nmch  water,  or  too  early  work  immediately 
after  meals.  Let  the  purgings  be  examined :  if  the  food  passes  away  undigested, 
the  stomach  is  at  fault  (see  Tonics) ;  but  if  it  be  a  more  recent  attack,  examine 
well  the  probable  cause,  lias  it  followed  any  undue  exposure,  any  violent  exer- 
tion,  any  change  of  food,  any  great  difference  in  the  warmth  of  standing  ?  Is 
the  water  goodf  in  quality  ;  are  the  oats,  or  is  the  hay  new  ?  If  none  of  these 
causes  operate,  we  must  first  make  ourselves  aware  that  it  is  the  fKcal  discharge 
which  passes,  for  such  appearances  have  concealed  an  obstinate  constipation. 
Being  convinced  of  the  diarrhoea,  commence  the  cure  by  mild  astringents.  It 
■ometimes  happens,  when  diarrhoea  has  been  long  continued,  it  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  alimentary  track,  so  that,  at  the  last,  the  csecum  and  rectum  become 
equally  affected,  and  then  a  distressing  tenesmus  prevails.  In  these  cases  it  will 
be  often  in  vain  to  give  astringents  by  the  mouth,  which  become  themselves  irri- 
tants, or  so  changed  in  their  passage  as  to  reach  these  latter  bowels  almost  in- 
ert :  here  astringent  injections  will  freciuently  effect  all  we  wish.  Commence, 
however,  the  cure  of  the  general  cases  o(  diarrhoea  by  giving  the  following  drink 
once  or  twice  a-day,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  complaint : — 

Prepared  opium  half  a  drachm 

Powdered  catechu  two  drachms 

Prepared  chalk    two  ounces 

Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  half  a  drachm 

Starch,  boiled  thin a  pint. 

Mix. 

In  vcr}'  obstinate  looseness,  half  a  drachm  of  alum  may  be  added,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  opium  doubled ;  and  in  such  case,  and  also  whenever  the  affection  has  been 
long  continued,  once  or  twice  a-day  give  the  following  clyster : — 

Boil  six  poppy  heads  in  four  quarts  of  water  to  two,  add  to  the  liquor 

Prepared  chalk two  ounces 

Boiled  starch    two  quarts. 

Mix. 

To  this  also,  if  necessary,  alum  may  be  added ;  and  should  the  horse  be  weak, 
boiled  starch,  or  arrow-root,  or  boiled  bean  meal,  may  be  homed  down  the  throat 
frequently.     Give  no  cold  water  to  drink,  but,  instead,  give  thin  gruel  or  rice- 
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water,  tepid.  Clothe  warmly,  encourage  a  wami  tempc^rature  alflo,  and  carefully 
avoid  exposure  to  sudden  currents  of  cold  air.  I  have  known  green  meat  check 
diarrhoea  which  had  resisted  every  other  attempt.  To  the  more  intimately  un- 
derstanding of  this  complaint,  under  its  several  varieties,  see  the  subject  of  Dy- 
sentery. 

DiABBHCEA  ly  Cattle. 

Cattle  Looseness^  Scouring  Cow,  Scantering,  Scouring  Hoi,  are,  all  of  them, 
terms  used  by  cowlecchcs  and  persons  about  oxen  and  cows,  to  express  diarrhcea, 
or  alvinc  flux,  which  is  much  more  frequent  in  kine  than  horses,  and  also  more 
obstinate  and  fatal.  To  a  proper  treatment  of  this  complaint,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  it  in  a  different  point  of  view  to  what  it  has  been  generally  regarded. 
There  are,  in  fact,  three  kiiuU  of  scouring  in  cattle.  A  dysenteric  (already  con- 
sidered), having  an  inflammatory  origin ;  an  actite  diarrhoea ;  and,  a  chronic  or 
slow.  The  acute  is  occasioned  by  intemperate  and  lone-continued  travel  in  hot 
weather,  or  by  cold  super\xninK  on  heat,  cold  and  wet,  lying  out,  &c.  &c.  There 
is  almost  a  constant  faecal  discnarge  of  slimy,  frothy  matter,  with  half-digested 
aliments  intermixed ;  with  a  pulse  usually  increased  in  frequency.  Remove  at 
once  into  a  shed ;  and  if  the  eyes  are  blood-shot,  the  breath  hot,  but  the  exr 
tremitics  cold,  with  heaving,  bleed  moderately,  and  give  the  following : — 

Sulphateof  soda  (G^louAcr  «a//^) two  ounces 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  {Epsom  salts)  two  ounces 

Powdered  ipecacuanha half  a  drachm 

Sulphate  of  iron  (^f  en  pt/n'oZ)  six  grains. 

Chronic  diarrhcea  in  cattle  differs  from  the  acute  in  origin,  appearance,  and  in 
the  obstinacy  that  usually  characterises  it.  It  may  arise  from  any  thing  tend- 
ing to  reduce  the  animal  beyond  a  certain  limit,  as  low  unhealthy  keeping,  &c. 
Cattle  baring  been  driven  long  distances,  if  fat,  become  affected  with  dysentery ; 
but  if  lean,  and  low  in  condition,  take  on  the  scouring  rot.  Cows  suffered  to 
suckle  two  calves,  or  not  suiliciently  fed  when  long  milked,  are  liable  to  it ;  and 
now  and  then  it  follows  exposure  to  bad  weather,  particularly  in  impoverished 
animals.  Had  food  is  also  a  common  cause  of  it.  The  symptoms  of  this  more 
slow  continued  kind  are,  a  frequent  stooling  of  liquid  matter:  the  appetite  is  sel- 
dom much  impaired  at  first ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  increased.  The 
evacuations  are  much  darker  and  more  foetid  than  in  the  former  kind,  and  as 
they  drop  away,  a  lighter  yellow  fluid  follows,  learing  a  frothy  head  to  the  fiecal 
mass.  The  animal  loses  flesh,  the  eyes  look  yellow  and  are  sunk,  and  the  graziers 
affect  to  tell  the  existence  of  the  complaint  by  the  tenderness  of  the  beast  acrosa 
the  loins.  These  cases,  after  death,  usually  present  marks  of  chronic  visceral 
affection ;  but  more  particularly  the  liver  is  often  affected,  as  it  were,  with  chrdnic 
hepatitis;  to  which,  I  believe,  we  may  ascribe  most  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  the 
obstinacy  which  marks  their  progress. 

The  treatment  of  this  kind  of  scantering,  or  rot,  is  complex,  for  the  pinv- 
ing  is  dependent  on  morbid  bilious  secretion,  to  check  which,  first  try  the  f<M- 
lowing : — 

.     Calomel half  a  drachm 

Alum a  drachm 

Powdered  gentian two  drachms 

Powdered  opium  five  grains 

Decoction  of  chamomile a  pint. 

Give  every  morning.  If  by  the  second  or  third  day  amendment  is  not  com- 
menced, proceed  to  cut  the  hair  from  the  beUy,  principally  from  the  risht  side, 
beginning  at  the  navel,  cutting  forward,  around  and  upwards,  towards  the  sidea, 
making  a  surfisu^  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inchea  in  diameter.    Rub  into  this,  every 
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day,  half  mn  ounce  of  itrooir  mercurial  uintment.  and  every  morning  give  the  Ibl- 
loving.  instead  of  the  former : —  • 

Green  vitriol half  a  drachm 

Powdered  opium half  a  drachm 

Powdc-rc-d  (gentian    one  ounce 

Boiled  6tarch    one  pint. 

Feed  liberally,  and  give  bean  meal  in  a  mai^h  or  otherwise:  and.  if  «,\-mptom$  of 
■aliTation  appear,  oniit  the  mercur\'.  but  continue  the  drink.  I  have  used  the 
prepared  nuit  of  iron,  half  an  ounce  in  a  ball,  with  advantage  in  these  cases:  but 
the  benefit  of  the  mercurial  course  is  apparent  in  everk  instance  of  hepatic  dis- 
ease, and  it  is  but  \eT\  few  of  these  camrs  which  have  not  their  oriinn  in  bilian 

ScorRDTG  131  Calves. 

From  a  morbid  stomach  secretion,  calves  are  xery  prone  to  diarrhoea :  to  re- 
medy which,  graziers  give  them  chalk  to  lick.  When  Imsenesf^  has  ap^Kared. 
they  also  give  chalk  in  milk  :  others  give  suet  boiled  in  milk.  « hich  is  a  good  do- 
mettic  remedy,  as  well  as  starch  or  bean  flour  boiled  in  their  food.  But  when 
these  fiili  give  the  following,  which  U  almost  certain  in  its,go«.id  effects : — 

Prepared  chalk half  an  ounce 

Powdered  opium five  grains 

Powdered  alum    ditto 

Suet  and  milk,  boiled half  a  pint. 

Sheep  are  subject  to  both  the  acute  and  chn>nic  scouring :  and  Lamb*  are  also 
liable  to  a  similar  looseness  with  calveti.  In  either  case,  the  niles  already  laid 
down  exactly  apply,  making  one-third  of  the  quantities  of  the  remedies  of  tfie  ex- 
hibiting dose. 

CRIBBITING. 

This  peculiar  action  is  ver}*  generally,  but.  in  my  opinion,  erroneously,  sup- 
posed to  arise  fnini  a  small  (|uantitv  of  air  drawn  into  the  sti»niach  :  and  is  hence 
called  Kuckhifj^  ike  wind.  But,  I  believe  this  idea  i»f  it  to  be  very  incorrect :  and 
that,  on  the  contrary*,  it  consists  in  the  simple  enictation  or  forcing  out  of  a  small 
quantity  of  gas,  let  loo<ie  from  monlid  combinations  within  the  stomach,  which, 
as  it  proves  a  source  of  irritation,  to  ai<l  its  expul>ion.  the  horse  applies  his  teeth 
to  a  nxed  point,  by  which  Xw.  gains  the  help  of  some  of  the  mu.scles  of  the  fauces 
to  open  and  straighten  the  o'sophagus.  Mhilc.  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  he  presses  on  the  stomach,  and  forces  out  a  little  of  the  irri- 
tating air.  To  prc'vent  the  action,  it  is  conunon  to  place  a  tight  strap  around  the 
throat,  which  prevents  the  horse  from  attempting  the  dilatation  of  the  phar}  nx. 
Exaptly  the  same  process  takes  place  in  ourselves,  except  that  we  have  no  (xrca- 
sion,  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  our  pharyngeal  openmg,  to  gain  a  fixed  point  for 
the  teeth  ;  but,  in  every  other  res|)ect,  human  eructation  in  dyspepsia  is  conducted 
in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  considered  a  vice,  a  habit  acquired,  &c. ;  but  I  believe  that  it  always  com- 
mences in  dyspepsia,  the  consequence  of  long  living  on  diy  food.  &c.  I  never 
knew  an  instance  of  its  being  contracted  at  grass ;  but  turning  out  to  indifferent 
keep  in  a  straw-yard  is  a  very  common  cause.  It  may  be  traced  to  a  course  of 
chaff  feeding,  bad  hay,  musty  oats,  and  long  ccmtinement  during  frosts.  Crib- 
biters  rarely  cany  much  flesh  ;  but  it  can  never  be  supposed  that  the  mere  action 
of  cribbiting,  were  it  either  a  vice  or  an  amusement,  could  deprive  them  of  flesh. 
The  faulty  digestion  at  once  keeps  them  thin,  and  makes  them  prone  to  assume 
this  dyspeptic  symptom,  which,  once  acquired,  is  lasting  from  habit,  even  al- 
thoogn  we  could  remore  the  original  cause.    Under  tlus  view,  we  recommend 
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that  the  habit  be  attended  to  only  as  far  as  regards  the  consequences  which  are 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  wear  of  his  teeth ;  to  say  npthing  of  mangers,  &c.  *  To 
suppose  that  the  stopping  of  the  action  will  do  more,  is  fallacious;  fpr  however 
we  mav  succeed  in  this,  the  horse  remains  as  he  was  in  flesh.  To  prevent  the 
cribbitmg,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  place  a  strap  pf  two  and  a  half  inches 
broad  around  the  throat,  tightened  only  to  the  degree  necessary  to  prevent  the 
action,  which  it  does  by  rendering  it  painful  to  distend  and  straighten  the  pha- 
rynx, confining  the  auxiliarv  muscles.  A  very  ingenious  collar-machine  is  now 
made,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Varc,  which,  I  am  informed,  effectually  prevents  crib- 
biting,  and  does  him  great  credit :  it  is  far  superior  to  the  former  methods.  Mr. 
Stewart  also  describes  an  apparatus  to  prevent  cribbiting. 
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Hernia^  in  its  strict  sense,  is  a  protrusion  of  any  viscus  whatever  out  of  its 
natural  cavity;  hence  we  have  hernia  of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  va- 
rious viscera  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Many  of  these  our  confined  knowledge 
has  not  yet  made  us  familiar  with ;  and  if  we  take  human  patholog}'  as  our  guide, 
there  are  others  which  stnictural  peculiarities  prevent  the  appearance  of*. 
Hernia,  as  we  propose  to  consider  it,  is  a  displacement  of  the  intestines  from 
the  abdominal  cavity,  either  through  some  of  the  natural  openings  or  throu^ 
artificial  ones,  the  effect  of  acciaentf-  When  such  protrusion  takes  place 
through  a  moderate  opening,  and  the  portion  of  gut  can  be  readily  returned,  it  is 
called  a  reducible  hernia ;  but  when  it  occurs  through  a  small  opening,  and  can- 
not be  replaced,  it  is  irreducible.  If  the  mouth  of  the  sac  around  the  intestine 
constringe,  and  produce  inflammation  of  the  gut,  it  then  forms  a  strangulated 
hernia,  and  usually  proves  fatal,  unless  relief  be  promptly  obtained.  I  here  beg 
to  observe,  that  for  the  more  complete  illustration  of  what  is  to  follow,  I  woula 
refer  the  student  to  the  anatomy  of  the  abdominal  ring  and  inguinal  canal,  as  de- 
tailed at  p.  '248.  The  hernia  by  far  the  most  common  Id  the  horse  is  the  inguinal^ 
of  which  oscheocele^  or  scrotal,  is  most  frequently  observed  in  the  stallion,  and 
bubonocele,  or  that  of  the  groin,  in  the  gelding^.  In  the  former,  the  intestine 
accompanies  the  spermatic  rope  by  the  inguinal  canal  through  the  abdominal 
ring  into  the  scrotum :  in  the  latter  it  lodges  in  the  groin.  Epiplocele  is  very 
rare,  from  the  confined  limits  of  that  organ,  and  is  never  hurtful ;  but  it  is  errooe- 

•  M.  Girard,  in  hi»  elaborate  Treatise  on  Inguinal  HcrniiK  in  the  Horse,  ffc,  to  whom  the 
veterinary  world  are  indebted  for  a  series  of  systematic  in-itruction  on  this  subject,  obserren,  '  The 
resistance  offered  from  the  density  and  peculiar  disposition  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  Mplanehnie 
cavity,  explain«  why  inguinal  hernie  are  **3  unfrequent  in  monodartyles,  and  why  other  herniae,  lueh 
a<«  crural,  opturator,  and  pubic,  are  unknown. 

f.  I  have  frequently  seen  hernial  tumour^i  the  consequence  of  a  violent  piiuh  or  goad  made  with  • 
blunt  instrument,  an  the  knobbed  or  armed  horn  of  a  vicious,  cow,  &c.  Mention  it  also  made  by 
Mr.  Pcrcivall  of  ahorse  at  the  Veterinary  College,  shewn  to  him  by  Mr.  Sewell,  with  a  hernia,  the 
size  of  a  i^mall  apple,  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  false  rib*,  between  the  fibres  of  the  internal  obllqae 
and  transverse  muscles.  Remarkable  as  it  is,  I  well  remember,  when  I  resided  at  the  College  al«o, 
and  occupied  the  same  situation,  lately  so  much  more  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Sewell,  that  one  of  the  first 
case«  brought  there  for  examination  wa9  exactly  of  a  ikimilar  kind  in  cause,  size,  and  sUaation,  and 
which  resinted  all  the  efforts  of  M.  St.  Bel  and  myself  for  along  time  to  restrain  within  its  limits; 
until  we  had  a  firm  leathern  pad  made,  which  being  girthed  round  with  webbing,  produced  such  pres- 
sure a«  completely  detained  it  within  the  aMominal  cavity. 

I  On  the  European  continent,  throughout  Arabia  and  India  also,  hernia  is  very  common,  from  the 
cu'>tom  of  using  entire  horses;  whereas  in  the  Hritinh  isles,  where  castration  is  so  common,  the 
inguinal  canal  i«  too  much  narrowed  by  the  operation  to  make  it  a  frequent  occurrence  with  us ;  and 
when  it  does  take  place,  the  intestine  cannot,  in  general  cases,  pasn  beyond  the  groin,  from  the  eon- 
tractions  of  the  Darts  and  the  adhesiims  formed.  That  displacement  of  some  nartsHhrough  the  narrow 
openings  natural  to  the  cavities,  and  the  actual  rupture  of  other  boundaries,  do  occur,  we  cannot 
wonder  at ;  on  the  contrary,  when  we  consider  the  force  of  the  exertions  made  by  the  horse  in  our 
service,  we  are  onlv  surprised  that  they  are  not  more  frequent.  We  are  apt  to  conceive  that,  in  Enf- 
land,  our  method  ot  shutting  up  the  abdominal  opening  saves  us  many  horses;  but  1  am  of  opinion 
this  freedom  from  hernia,  not  always  a  fatal  complaint,  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  ruptured  dia- 
phragms, which  are  always  fatal.  I  therefore  believe,  that  here  we  have  more  frequently  diaphrag- 
matic lesion :  and  in  India,  France,  &c.  hernial  protrusion  is  most  prevalent. 
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oiu  to  think  it  impoMiblc ;  at  least,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Girard  that  it  is  not 
unkoown.  Enterocele  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  principal  hernia  to 
which  the  horse  is  liable.  It  is  very  rarely  seen  on  both  sides ;  but,  according 
to  M.  Girard,  it  is  more  frequently  on  the  right  than  on  the  led  side ;  and 
■carcely  ever  appears  in  mares*. 

The  causes  which  produce  hernia;  are  various,  but  all  arise  from  violences 
offered  to  the  abdominal  walls.  With  us  the  efforts  used  in  racing,  and  the 
leaps  taken  in  hunting,  are  causes,  as  we  may  readily  suppose,  when  we  consider 
that  the  dilatation  of  the  abdomen,  restrained  as  it  is  by  weight  and  tight  girth- 
ings,  must  press  backwards  the  intestinal  mass.  Rearing  and  kicking  also,  and 
the  being  cast  for  operations,  particularly  the  rising  up  after  castration,  have  all 
brought  it  ont. 

The  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  are  ver}-  similar  to  those  of  an  acute  en- 
teritis :  there  are  the  same  uneasiness,  shifting  of  position,  getting  up  and  lying 
down  again.  The  horse  rolls  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  turning  on  his  back, 
■ometimes  seems  to  get  a  momentary  respite  from  pain ;  yet  it  is  but  momentary, 
ibr  the  suffering  is  not  one  of  remission,  it  is  constant,  which  will  serve  as  one 
difltinguishing  mark  between  it  and  spasmodic  colic,  with  which  it  has4)een  con- 
founded. In  stallions,  a  pathognomonic  symptom  is,  that  the  testicle  on  the 
hernial  side  is  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen,  and  is  retained  there,  with  only  mo- 
mentar)'  fits  of  relaxation ;  towards  the  last  the  pulse  is  (luick  and  wiry ;  the 
hone  paws,  looks  at  his  flanks,  but  seldom  kicks  at  his  belly.  We  assure  our- 
selves of  hernia  by  an  oblong  tumour  in  the  groin,  of  larger  or  smaller  bulk;  hard 
or  90%  as  it  may  contain  either  fieces  or  gas,  in  which  latter  case  it  will  be 
elastic.  \^lien  the  tumour  is  raised  by  the  hand,  or  pressed,  a  gurgling  sound  is 
emitted ;  or  if  the  horse  be  couched,  whether  it  be  gaseous  or  stercoral,  it  will 
be  sensibly  increased  in  dimensions. 

The  treatment  of  strangtdgted  hernia.  As  we  derive  our  best  precedents 
and  instructions  on  this  subject  from  Indian  and  continental  practitioners  and 
writers,  we  will  follow  in  their  track,  and  first  consider  our  hernial  patient  as 
in  his  entire  state,  and  describe  the  various  manipulations  for  his  relief  in  the 
following  order:  first,  the  examination  of  the  state  of  the  hernial  sac;  se- 
condly, the  application  of  means  preparatory  to  the  taxis ;  thirdly,  the  taxis 
itself;  fourthly,  the  operation  of  dilating  the  stricture;  and,  fifthly,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  various  processes  to  strangulated  hernia  in  the  gelding.  W  hat 
I  have  to  offer  on  these  various  points  will  be  drawn  principally  from  tne  above 
sources ;  where  the  practice  is  as  common,  and  the  subject  as  familiar,  as  it  is 
rare  among  us. 

The  treatment  of  hernia  in  a  stallion. — First,  the  examination  of  the  hernial  sac : 
OD  this  subject  M.  Girard  directs  as  bclow^.  But  although  it  may  be  attempted 
to  examine  into  the  actual  existence  and  state  of  hernia  while  the  horse  remains 
standing,  yet  as  there  may  be  a  necessity,  in  some  cases,  to  cast  him  ibr  the  pur- 

*  An  inirmioa*  tranMator  and  commentator  on  (lirard'n  Treatifie  remaikx,  on  this  atHertion,  ''That 
Ita  pivfereare  fur  \\m  riKht  sidr  i«  probably  uwinfr  to  the  habit  of  hornet  making  their  preparatory 
•ffsftato  piof^ieoKion  by  the  extiemitieti  of  the  ri|rht  ^i'le  ;  I.  e.  they  UNually  lend  with  the  rifrht.  \\* 
rarity  in  maren  i«  dependent,  in  all  probability,  both  on  the  dimini»hed  fiie  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
tlw  rkration  of  the  peWiti. 

I  M.  Girard  nutire*,  an  one  rau«e  of  heinia.  the  culic*  of  horM>!«'.  We  cannot  »ee  the  connexion, 
fiirtberthan  that  tlie  rolling  and  plunging  in  the<»e  ca^-ew,  which  probably  may  influence  lt«  production 
la  tb€  •tallion ;  but  we  are  not  ac.cu<4onied  to  obverve  it  a*  a  cauKe  here.  I  would  alio  ob«»erTe.  that 
oar  want  of  much  experience  in  thi^  complaint  may  very  probably  make  ut  pass  over  many  cajte*  of 
hernia,  which  we  attribute  to  enteritis,  coUch,  &c.  flic  ;  but  in  thi«  instance,  the  heinial  nymptoms 
wodM  not  come  on  immediately  ;  and  the  intervening  time  would  probably  be  marked  by  a  remittilon 
of  aach  »ymptom»,  a*  the  utt angulation  would  be  aUo  marked  by  a  train  of  nomewhat  new  one»,  in 
which  the  pulce  would  be  thready,  and  the  pain  conntant,  and  at  fir>t  would  be  probably  without  np**- 
nodk  aculene^*. 

%  In  thU  nanipulation,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  about  the  pre<<ence  of  bubonocele,  both  bands  are 
employed;  one  U  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  other  into  the  iiheath.  The  one  within  the  rectum 
naet  ieek  the  internal  ring  ;  while  the  other,  pursuing  the  course  of  the  chord  on  the  side  affected,  i^ 
to  be  puahed  up  to  the  external  ring ;  and  thus,  in  the  natural  »tate,  the  oppotied  tlncers  may  be  made 
BMrly  to  meet,  and  so  estimate  the  sise  of  the  opening.  However  wmall  the  protru^d  portion  of  gut, 
tho  practitioner  will  be  able  to  detect  the  bubonocele,  and  even  to  reduce  it,  bv  proceeding- «ecHntf mm 
mritm,  and  taking  the  necessary  precautions,  to  be  hereafter  pointed  out.  Thi»  exploration  may  be 
mmd* in  the  standing  posture;  but  it  will  be  conducted  with  more  facility  and  certainty  if 
iks  muimai  be  east,  winch  it  the  preferable  mode  of  proceeding. 
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poHc,  it  will  be  well  to  commence  the  treatment  by  a  very  full  bleeding,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  or  ten  quarts,  which  will  relax  all  the  parts,  and  prevent  so  much 
muscular  resistance  as  might  otherwise  be  experienced.  Secondly,  the  appHca- 
tion  of  means  preparatory  to  the  taxis:  these  are  the  bleeding,  already  mentioned; 
partially  paralysing  the  parts  by  injections  of  tobacco ;  or  lessening  the  volume 
of  distention  by  dashing  with  cold  water ;  or,  if  the  horse  be  already  cast,  by 
spreading  ice  over  the  belly,  as  I  have  myself  practised  on  the  human  patient 
with  great  success.  Thirdly,  the  taxis ;  or  manual  efforts  to  return  the  displaced 
gut.  To  fulfil  this  indication,  we  are,  from  the  same  source,  directed  to  proceed 
thus*.  If  the  taxis  shoidd  be  fortunate  enough  to  reduce  the  hernia,  and  it  be 
not  intended  to  castrate  the  horsef,  apply  a  well-wadded  pledget,  or  folded 
cloth,  to  the  part,  which  may  be  retained  with  a  bandage  crossed  between  the 
legs  firom  side  to  side,  and  fastened  by  one  part  under  the  belly  to  a  girth ;  and 
also  passing  between  the  legs,  it  may  be  again  made  fast  to  the  back  portion  of 
the  same  girth ;  the  intention  of  which  is,  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  gut 
by  the  exertion  of  rising,  and  consequently  it  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  that 
danger  is  over.  If  a  radical  cure  were  attempted,  of  course  the  clams  would 
supersede  this,  either  in  the  stallion  or  gelding.  Being  turned  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  affected  one,  the  horse  should  be  allowed  to  lie  as  long  as  he  chooses, 
the  straw  on  that  side  being  removed,  and  the  hobbles  unbuckled,  which,  if 
gently  done,  and  the  horse  caressed  while  doing,  will  not  disturb  him.  His 
afler-trcatment  must  be  for  some  time  of  the  mildest  kind :  for  a  week,  hay  and 
bran  mashes  alone  should  be  his  food,  during  which  he  shoidd  be  kept  peifectly 
quiet ;  but  afterwards  he  may  be  gently  walked  out  during  his  confinement : 
watch  the  pulse  and  the  state  of  the  bowels,  that  we  may  be  ready  to  obviate 
inflammation  by  the  lancet,  &c.,  and  costiveness,  by  mild  laxatives.  It  would . 
be  well,  to  prevent  the  exertion  of  lying  down  and  rising  up,  to  tie  the  horse  up 
to  the  manger  until  the  parts  have  somewhat  re-established  themselves.  Fourth- 
ly, the  operation  of  dilating  the  stricture  in  strangulated  enterocele.  The  means 
already  detailed  having  failed,  it  remains  that  we  proceed  further ;  to  effect 
which,  we  shall  again  call  our  guide,  the  Professor  of  Alfort,  to  our  assistance^, 

*  The  hortie  \*  to  be  thrown  upon  the  opposite  wide  to  thnt  disordered  ;  and  after  one  hind  leg  ha« 
been  drawn  and  fixed  forward,  as  for  castration,  he  {«  to  be  turned  upon  hi9  bark,  and  in  that  po»ition 
maintained  by  trusses  of  straw,  while  other  trusses  are  placed  under  him  to  raise  the  cionp.  With 
both  a^m"  well  oil^,  or  covered  with  some  mucilaginous  decoction,  the  operator  will  now  commence 
hi«  exploration,  taking  the  precaution  of  emptying  the  rectum  as  he  proceed!!.  As  soon  as  he  •ball 
have  ascertained  that  it  is  a  case  of  hernia,  and  assured  himself  that  the  gut  protruded  thiough  the 
I  ing  is  undergoing  neither  stricture  nor  strangulation,  he  may  endeavour  to  disengage  the  herniU  part. 
by  Koftly  drawing  it  inward  within  the  cavity,  at  the  same  time  pushing  it  in  the  like  direction  wiUi 
the  hand  within  the  sheath.  Should  be  experience  much  difficulty  in  tlie«e  attempts,  he  is  to  desist, 
violence  being  too  uden  the  forerunner  of  strangulation  and  gangrene.  He  must  bear  in  mind,  alio, 
that  although  the  reduction  is  effected,  unless  it  Be  followed  by  immediate  ca<ttration,  it  does  not  always 
prove  to  l)e  a  cure  for  bubonocele :  the  protrusion  recurs  after  a  time,  and  occasionally  even  the  mo- 
ment  the  animal  has  ri»en. 

f  The  castration  of  the  horse  is  intended  to  render  the  operation  more  effective,  by  preventing  the 
liability  of  its  immediate  recurrence  when  rising  up,  or  any  efforts  that  may  be  mad^  ;  and  equally 
also  to  prevent  its  future  recurrence.  This,  which  forms  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  is  much  prac- 
tised in  Prance,  but  less  so  in  India.  We  are,  however,  to  remember,  that  in  the  performance  of  It 
we  add  other  chance*  to  the  tendency  already  excited  to  peritonitis  and  enteritis ;  were  it  not  for  thli, 
every  ease  of  hernia  should  be  accompanied  by  castration.  The  special  precautions  given  br 
M.  Girard  in  this  case,  of  accompanying  castration,  are,  '  that,  in  cutting  through  the  scrotum  and 
dartos,  the  hernial  sac  be  not  opened  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  separation  of  the  sac  from  the  darto* 
be  a4  complete  as  possible,  to  give  the  utmost  effect  to  the  riams,  which  should  be  Jixed  etotr  /e 
the  ring.  It  need  not  be  added,  how  imperative  it  is  that  no  intestine  be  included  between  the  cheek* 
of  the  rlam. 

t  The  animal  being  east  upon  his  bark,  there  will  arise  many  advantages  if  we  can  manage  to  past 
the  hobble-rope,  coming  from  the  bind  leg  of  the  h^nial  side,  over  a  beam  or  through  a  ring,  whereby 
we  may  have  the  power  of  extending  it  at  pleasure,  and  abducting  it  from  the  opposite  limb.  Brery 
thing  leady,  and  the  assistants  properly  potted,  the  operator  retaining  the  most  handy  of  them  In 
attendance  on  him,  be  will  extend  an  incision,  begun  about  opposite  to  the  external  ring,  down  alon; 
the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord,  for  the  «pace  of  two  or  three  inches ;  at  the  same  time, 
provided  there  be  no  intestine  actually  within  the  scrotum,  the  testicle  may  be  drawn  out.  The  skin 
being  thus  divided,  the  operator  will  next  carefully  cut  through  the  dartos,  by  which  be  will  expose 
the  vaginal  tunic,  now  the  hernial  sac.  which  is  recognised  at  once  by  its  dense  albugiueous  texture. 
The  most  scrupulous  nicely  is  required  in  opening  the  tac  to  guard  against  wounding  tlie  gut,  and 
especially  when  the  parts  are  much  distended.  The  best  mode  t>f  proceeding  is,  firitt,  with  the  mfcldle 
of  the  blade,  to  acrape  through  some  of  the  exterior  fibres,  and  afterwards,  with  the  forceps,  diaaeet 
up,  layer  by  layer,  until  we' arrive  at  tbe  innermost  serous  layer,  immediately  enveloping  the  gut; 
into  this  a  hole  is  to  be  made  only  hurge  eoongb  to  admit  the  director,  by  tbe  aid  of  which,  either  wHb 

B  b 
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which  bcini^  concluded  accordini^  to  methods  detailed  below,  brings   iis  to  the 
trefitmmi  of  gtranffuUiied  henutr  in  errlilimfr**  involvini^  our  fifth  considcrmtioD ; 
on  which  M.  Ginuti  obfiervcs,  *  In^inal  hernia  takes  the  same  course,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  same  terminations,  and  requires  the  same  treatment,  as  in  stone- 
horses.     The  taxis  is  to  be  employed,  and  will  be  done  so  with  most  effect  br 
the  operator  (the  horse  lyinfi^  upon  his  back)  extending  the  hernial  sheath  witn 
one  hand,  while  he  manipulates  ^M-ith  the  other ;  or,  should  this  fiul,  by  instruct- 
ing his  assistant  to  hold  up  the  hernial  mass  from  the  belly,  so  as  to  take  its 
pressure  off*  the  ring,  and  thus  give  him  an  opportunity  to  rcnem*  his  efforts  with 
more  effect.     In  some  cases,  the  introduction  of  one  hand  into  the  rectum  be- 
comes* neccssari'.     The  reduction  of  the  hernia  should  be  followed  up  imme- 
diately by  the  application  of  the  clams,  if  we  unite  with  the  reduction  an  attempt 
at  permanent  cure  of  the  hernia :  takinc;  care,  at  the  time,  to  draw  out  the 
part  of  the  scrotum  to  which  the  vainnal  sheath  in  adherent,  and  to  push  up  the 
clams  as  close  as  possible  to  the  belly ;  which  are  then  to  be  closed,  as  for  cas- 
tration.    Should  the  cnterocele  prove  irreducible,  wc  must  proceed  to  open  the 
■ac,  and  having,  with  the  finger,  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  stricture,  set  about 
releasing  the  gut  by  incision,  according  to  the  rules  of  practice  for  recent  stran- 
gulated hernia.     After  reduction,  the  clams  are  to  be  applied  upon  the  cord, 
with  the  i>recaution,  that  the  opening  made  in  the  sac  be  included.*     If  we  coo- 
template  only  the  relieving  the  horse  from  the  effects  of  present  strangulation, 
we  close  the  wound  by  the  suture ;  and  after  all  the  cautions  detailed  with  the 
operation  for  the  relief  of  recent  strangulation  in  the  stallion,  we  allow  the  ani- 
mal to  rise.     We  would  recommend  the  student  who  wishes  for  more  <!Xteoded 
instruction  on  the  subject  of  hernia?  to  apply  to  the  work  of  Girard,  as  well  as  to 
some  valuable  communications  ft^m  India,  to  be  met  with  in  various  numbers  of 
7%e  Veterinatian ;  more  particularly  wc  would  recommend  the  student  to  a  most 
able  and  descriptive  account  of  the  operation  for  recent  ttntngvlated  enteroceie 
in  The  Veterinarian,  vol.  ii,  p.  30. — Of  that  most  distressing  event,  the  hernia  of 
castration,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  when  I  describe  that  operation. 

Of  congenital  hernia^  my  limits  allow  of  little  more  than  the  mention ;  nor 
need  more  be  detailed,  as  its  conscKiucnces  arc  seldom  injurious.  It  appears 
that  inguinal  hernia  commonly  exists  m  the  foetus  in  utero.  M.  Lincguard,  V.  S., 
of  Normandy,  where  breeding  U  very  extensively  pursued,  has  ascertained  that 

ft  bistoury  or  th<'   ariMOrt.  the  opening  i*  to  t«  «iiffirienlly  dilated.    The  Inrarremted   inte«tine. 
evoWinir  under  the  knife.  \%  now  to  he  drav^-n  out  of  the  ^r.  and  niaiiitained  extended  by  the  prenKure 
of  a  linen  rloth  moUtened  with  loine  ••Imple  mu(iIaffinon«  liquid,  in  urder  to  farilitate'ircttinff  at  the 
■trtrture.    The  oi>erat<»r  i«  now  to  pan*  one  or  tu-n  flnirer*  into  the  hernial  var.  and  carry  them 
Aoward  to  the  ^eat  of  the  «trictiire.  a4tain*t  which  he  inu^t  krep  them  i>teadilv  maintained,  m»  that 
ther  may  «erre  a«  a  director  to  a  protic- pointed  bivtourv.  whirh  in  to  he  pat«ed  llatwiM  alone  them, 
with  itR  edpre  turned  outwaid*.  and  thu«  inninnated  within  the   vtricture.     Beinc  certain  that  the 
bl«toury  ha«  pa««ed  the  nerk  of  tlie  hernia,  lie  ha«  nothing  further  to  do  than  to  tum~it«i  e^re  forward*, 
•till  keepinff  it  inclined  outward«;  and  immediatelv  he  find*  tlie  utrirture  dirlded.  the  liberated  fat 
•lip*  back  into  the  bellr,  either  all  at  onre  or  hv  deirreeH.     Some  ra«e«  will  h«  found  to  re<)uire  an 
extension  of  the  inc'i^ion,  or  Mune  further  division  of  the  iitrirture:  much  di«cretioR,  bowerer,  ia 
t«>iui<*  te  in  the«e  «econd%ry  rut«.  inasmuch  a«  the  return  of  the  hernia  i**  alwarii  to  be  le««  apprehended 
ftfter  tmtilt  incioioni.    Sliould  the  cut  not  RpontaneouHly  recede,  a  little  dexterous  manipulation  may 
ftccomplinh  it!  return:  it  will  never  he  required,  lioweTcr,  to  pn««  the  hand  Into  the  rectum.    The 
bowel  hafrinff  retiiined,  the  proi»iety  of  castration  will  be  derided  on  by  the  ttalo  of  tbe  cord,  epidi- 
dvmi*.  atid  te«tirle.    Should  thev  be  ing'trffed,  livid,  and  maiked  with  purple  apott.  the  operation 
becoineii  iiidi"  pen  (table ;  t>ecau!>e  it  mav.  performed  in  time,  prove  a  prerentfre  of  e<»a|(e«l>on.  peri- 
toniti'*,  and  cHnirene     It  i«  to  be  practiced  onlytm  the  itlde  aflTerte*!.  and  in  the  ordinary  manner,  with 
the  clanio  n  t>»tiruU  rourert.    Under  other  cirrum«tanreM,  altlioufh  the  part*  may  CTince  com- 
prenfiiou,  -till,  »<>  lon^  a«  there  are  no  nif  n«  of  uiortiliCAtion.  rattration  in  nut  called  for.    Whenever 
the  testicle  i«  not  removed,  the  o|iening  in  the  Kcrotum  i«  to  lie  cIomhI  by  suture  :  and  it  commonly 
happen*  afrerwaid*  that  adhcHion  takes  place  between  the  te«ticle  and  its  Taclnal  tonic.    It  must  be  a 
cftution  to  the  practitioner  not  to  enlarge  the  wtrieturcd  openinK  beyond  what  is  aotoally  requisite  for 
tbe  return  of  the  ir<it ;  for  it  ha>  happened,  from  want  of  due  caution  in  this  partieular,  that  the 
Intostines  hare  appeared  anew,  and  been  followed  by  fresh  protrusions,  until  they  have  reached  the 
fround.    Thi«  terrible  evil  ka«  happened  aUo  from  the  struKgles  of  the  animal  at  the  moment :  tbe  best 

Kventlve  to  which  U,  the  m*%  of  the  concealed  bittoury,  who«c  sections  are  reffalated  by  a  screw. 
Mr.  Molyneux's  account,  Veterinnrinu,  vol.  li.  The  operation  finished,  the  horse  should  be 
made  to  remain  prostrate  as  long  at  it  can  be  done  without  creat  fatifrue  and  irrltatton  to  him,  which 
will  ffreatly  depend  on  his  natural  temper,  and  the  means  made  use  of  to  soothe  him.  Tbe  limb  which 
was  drawn  up  to  the  beam  may  be  relaxc«i,  and  hi*  body  allowed  to  incline  to  the  opposite  side  to  that 
operated  on.  which  will  frreatly  le<t«en  fatigue  and  iriitation.  The  frreate«t  caution,  as  alreaily  hinted, 
will  be  requlre«t  vA/'m  he  dopt  rite,  that  he  be  encouraged  to  do  it  without  hurry  or  unnecei^sary 
effort.     ITu  futuie  tieatment  must  accord  with  the  views  already  detailed. 
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cnteroccic  is  invariably  present  at  birth ;  even  in  abortions,  and  in  subjects  still 
bom.  The  covf^eniitU  enieroceie^  M.  Girard  says,  is  an  attendant  on  birth,  in- 
creasing up  to  the  third  or  suth  month*,  but  afterwards  diminishing,  and  ulti- 
mately vanishing.  Should  it  continue  beyond  a  year  or  eighteen  months,  it  la 
to  be  regarded  as  a  chronic  or  permanent  hernia.  Chronic  or  permanent  hernia^ 
it  may  be  remarked,  forms  a  very  prominent  feature  in  M.  Girard's  treatise; 
but  as  regards  the  importance  of  chronic  enterocele,  our  observatioos  being  so 
much  limited  to  geldings,  we  see  little  of  it,  and  consequently  know  little  o?  it. 
It  is  evident,  that  neither  in  the  case  of  its  appearing,  either  here  or  in  a  stal- 
lion, would  it  be  prudent  to  resort  to  any  operation  for  the  removal  of  it,  unleat 
that  it  either  became  strangulated;  or  otherwise  that,  by  frequent  colics,  &c. 
it  rendered  the  horse  (perhaps  a  valuable  one)  useless  to  the  owner,  and  bur* 
thensomc  to  himself. 

Morbid  Displacements  of  the  Intestiives  among  thbmselyss. 

The  intestines,  in  consequence  of  their  peristaltic  motion,  become  sometimes 
entangled  together,  and  a  fatal  strangulation  takes  place ;  it  also  happens,  occa- 
sionally, from  some  of  the  mesenteric  folds  entwining  them :  but  it  is  much 
oflener  the  consequence  of  sptumodic  action  during  colics  that  these  invernont^ 
involutions^  invaginaiwnSy  ana  intuuuscepHons  occur.  When  thus  affected,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  ileum  to  become  reversed  in  its  peristaltic  motion,  in  which 
case  a  posterior  portion,  then  contracted  by  spasm,  becomes  forced  into  an  an« 
terior  portion  less  constringed,  and  an  impenetrable  obstruction  is  thence  fimned. 
An  ignorant  pretender  may  then  taunt  the  best  practitioner  with  not  beine  ablo 
to  cure  a  disease  of  every-day  occurrence,  ana  which  every  ignoramus  has  a 
boasted  specific  for.  We  may  draw  a  practical  inference  from  this  and  such 
like  cases — that  in  spasm  we  should  attempt  an  early  relief;  and  likewise  that 
we  should  endeavour,  in  all  cases  of  failure  in  bowel  affections,  invariably  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examination :  and  this  we  may  do  on  two  grounds — repeated 
cases  may  afford  us  pathognomonic  symptoms,  and  then,  although  we  cannot 
relieve,  we  may  offer  a  prognosis,  which  will  convince  our  employers  it  is  not 
our  ignorance  of  the  case,  but  our  confined  means  of  treatment  within  important 
cavities.  It  may  abo  happen,  that  by  becoming  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  these  displacements,  we  may  hereailer  attempt, 
by  introducing  the  hand,  to  mechanically  free  them.  Would  the  introduction 
of  a  quantity  of  quicksilver,  in  that  spasiuodic  constriction  of  the  ileum  known 
in  the  human  as  the  iliac  patsioa,  and  which  old  practice  has  been  lately  revived, 
have  an^'  effect  in  the  iliac  spasmodic  colic  of  the  horse  ?  or  would  it  fail,  fix>m 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  intestines  here  ?  It  would  certainly  promise  more 
than  the  introduction  of  an  eel,  to  thread  the  inteatinal  mazes,  as  has  been  done. 


CLASS  VI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  GLANDS. 

JAUNDICE. 

IcTKRUS,  by  farriers  called  the  yelloivs,  as  a  distinct  affection,  is  unfrequent 
in  the  horse,  from  his  hepatic  system  yielding  only  hepatic  but  no  cystic  bile. 
As  a  symptomatic  affection,  it  is,  however,  more  frequent ;  for  whenever  any 

•  Htirlrel  d'Arboval  ob-crve»,  'On  nepoiirrail  pas  rxpliquer  auwi  pourquoi  I'on  ne  rencontre 
jnmaUde  beriiic*  nurales  (taii»  le  foctUH  ae  la  juinent,  tuiidis  <(U  il  n'est  pas  rare  d'y  trouver  d€« 
hernies  ini^uinalet,  omhilicaleM.'  &c.  In  the  Hreueii  de  Mid.  I'H.  1H2S,  it  sayii,  '  The«e  swelling • 
occaNioiiallr  appear  in  the  »croluoi  of  tUe  colt  a  few  days  after  the  birth.  Sometime*  they  occupy 
one  tide  only  of  the  bag  ;  orca*«>unalty  both  are  distended,  hi  a  few  instances,  the  scrotum  beeone* 
as  large  as  a  child's  head  These  are  true  scrotal  berni».  A  portion  of  Ute  intestine  descrndM  into  thf 
scrotum.  Banda^^es  and  topical  applications  arc  perfectly  uaele^s,  oi  produce  irritation  and  pain. 
At  an  uncertain  period,  the  ^welling  begins  «ipoutaneously  to  diminish,  and  at  length  entirely  dfa* 
appears.  Where  it  has  occupied  bi>Ch  ^ides  of  the  seivtun,  it  is  nu>re  slowly  reduced;  mm  tftt 
reduction  of  ofi«  tide  seeiM  to  be  perfottiy  independent  of  the  other. 

Bb  2 
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mat  abdominal  inflammations  occur,  the  liver  is  very  liable  to  participate ;  bile 
Uien  passes  into  the  bloodvessels,  and  from  thence  is  thrown  on  the  skin.  Oc- 
casionally also  a  more  slow  and  primar}'  affection  of  this  organ  occurs,  and  the 
biliary  secretion  appears  either  increased  in  (quantity,  altered  in  quality,  or 
obetnictcd ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  evacuations  are  irregular  either  in 
quantity  or  Quality.  This  state  is  betokened  by  listlessnesA,  dyspepsia,  irregular 
appetite,  ana  early  fiitigue  under  exercise :  there  is  some  bUiary  suff'usion  in  the 
membranes  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 

In  our  treahment  of  such  a  case,  we  must  attempt  to  produce  a  healthy  action 
in  the  liver,  or  we  must  remove  its  obstruction.     To  promote  these  intentions 

a  I  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  costiveoess  is  present),  begin  by  gi>*ing  the 
lowing : — 

No.  1. — Calomel  {iubmuriate  of  quicktUcer)  one  drachm 

Aloes two  drachms 

Powdered  gentian  ditto 

Castile  soap     ditto. 

Form  into  a  ball,  and  give  night  and  morning  until  the  bowels  are  actively 
purged ;  and  then  continue  only  so  much  of  the  same,  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
M  will  keep  them  lax,  but  not  m  a  pur^ng  state.  If  the  symptoms  be  such  as 
bespeak  chronic  inflamnuition  or  incipient  hepatization,  bleed,  and  blister  the 
■ides :  a  rowel  also  in  the  belly  may  be  applied.  In  cases  where  costivcuess  is 
not  present,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  appears,  give 
the  following,  which  is  also  proper  as  a  tonic  for  the  latter  stages  of  the  former 
kind  of  affection  : — 

No.  2. — Submuriate  of  quicksilver  (co/om^/) twelve  grains 

Sulphate  of  copper  {blue  vitriol) one  drachm 

Gentian,  in  powder three  dnchms 

Oak  bark,  ditto  ditto 

Chamomile,  ditto  ditto. 

Ifake  Into  a  ball,  and  give  night  and  morning,  unless  the  calomel  should  affect 
the  mouth,  in  which  case  give  only  one  a-day ;  and  should  the  looseness  increase 
oo  this  plan,  add  powdered  opium,  half  a  drachm  to  each  ball.  In  all  cases  of 
yeSoMV,  a  change  of  food  is  proper,  and  generally  necessary.  In  winter,  spear 
the  com,  or  give  carrots ;  in  summer,  soiX  or  turn  out  to  grass ;  but,  in  such 
case,  avoid  exposure  to  the  night  air,  and  make  use  of  moderate  clothing  so 
long  as  the  calomel  is  continued. 

Jauhdicb  im  Oxen  and  Sherp. 

These  animals  having  a  galNbb&ddcr  and  cystic  duct,  arc  more  liable  to  biliary 
obitructioru  than  horses,  and  hence  this  complaint  is  more  fi^quent  among  them. 
It  is  very  common  in  some  of  the  cold  provmces  on  the  Continent,  where  these 
animals  are  stall-fed  in  winter ;  from  which,  numbers  of  them  are  attacked  with 
it  in  the  spring.  The  cure  is  promoted,  in  these  cases,  by  tunung  them  into 
grass  lands.  In  England,  it  is  less  often  the  consequence  of  confinement  than 
of  a  slow  inflammation  of  the  liver.  In  such  instances,  therefore,  treat  exactly 
M  detailed  under  this  head  in  horses,  regarding,  at  the  same  time,  the  strength 
•od  size  of  the  beast. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

I  irBYBB  met  with  this  disease  in  my  own  practice,  but  I  have  lately  heard  of 
a  TCiy  well-authenticated  one,  in  which  the  symptoms  so  exactly  resembled  he- 
pfttitu,  as  to  be  mistaken  by  a  very  observant  practitioner  for  that.  An  active 
•od  judicious  treatment  was  promptly  pursued,  but  the  violence  of  the  disease 
destroyed  the  horse  on  the  fourth  day.  On  examination,  the  spleen  was  highly 
inflamed  and  nearly  gangrenous,  while  the  surrounding  viscera  were  unaffected. 
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A  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  less  rare,  and  produces  symptoms 
not  unlike  jaundice,  even  to  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin.  Rupture  also  of  the 
spleen  occasionally  occurs. 

ILEMATURIA,  OR  RED  WATER  IN  CATTLE. 

Red  Wateb,  as  it  is  provincially  called,  is  usually  described  as  of  two  kinds ; 
an  acute  and  a  chronic.  This  distinction  is  not  however  patronized  by  many 
reputed  veterinarians,  although  Mr.  Youatt,  a  practitioner  of  much  celebrity, 
and  one  who  has  written  well  on  the  subject,  treats  of  it  under  these  varieties. 
It  appears  to  be  a  disease  of  the  digestive  organs,  more  than  an  affection  of  the 
kidneys,  and  is,  as  we  apprehend,  justly  attributed  to  deraneement  of  the  liver 
and  stomachs.  It  often  is  ushered  in  by  diarrhoea,  to  which,  in  most  cases, 
constipation  succeeds.  Although  it  is  not,  as  we  have  premised,  considered  to 
be  in  the  first  instance  a  true  hepatic  affection,  yet,  when  it  has  taken  deep  hold 
of  the  digestive  system  generally,  the  liver  becomes  affected  also,  and  its  secre- 
tions are  unhealthy,  and  morbidly  stimulate  the  intestines,  when  the  early  oca- 
tiveness  oflen  complained  of  gives  place  to  an  obstinate  diarrhosa,  differmg  in 
its  morbidity  from  the  early  looseness  by  which  the  disease  is  ushered  in ;  hence 
hematuria  as  a  term  is  by  many  cavilled  at,  that  being  characteristic  of  a  lesion 
of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  kidneys,  which  certainly  may  become  affected  second- 
arily, but  do  not  appear  to  be  primarily  so.  A  French  veterinarian,  M.  Dronard, 
draws  a  very  distinct  picture  of  the  complaint  something  after  the  following  man- 
ner. *■  It  is  rare,*  he  observes,  *  that  we  are  called  in  at  the  commencement  of 
this  disease ;  but  when  we  do  first  see  our  patient,  the  following  lesions  usually 
present  themselves.  The  pulse  is  slightly  irregular — the  urine  high-coloureo, 
or  assuming  a  reddish  tint — the  animal  preserving  for  a  short  time  its  spirits  and 
appetite — the  muzzle  i^  abundantly  moistened  with  its  natural  dew :  but  pre- 
sently the  breathing  becomes  accelerated — the  pulse  is  small  and  wiry — ^tbe 
urine  takes  on  a  bloody  colour — the  coat  stares — tne  muzzle  now  becomes  dry — 
the  secretion  of  milk,  if  the  patient  be  a  cow,  diminishes,  as  does  also  the  appe- 
tite, and  there  are  occasional  shivering  fits,  with  alternations  of  cold  and  heat  at 
the  horns  and  the  ears.  The  appetite  by  degrees  entirely  ceases — the  secretion 
of  milk  is  suppressed,  or  a  very  few  dro^  only  are  yielded,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently rather  of  a  muddy  reddish  hue.  The  urine  becomes  of  a  more  decidedly 
blood  colour;  and  afterwards  it  darkens  even  beyond  that,  and  eventually  is 
almost  black  :  the  pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  as  many  as  80  in  the  minute — 
the  beatings  of  the  heart,  however,  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance — 
the  urine  is  voided  frequently,  and  without  pain — the  loins  will  not  bear  pres- 
sure— the  patient  becomes  exceedingly  weak — the  skin  and  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  deathy  pale — the  animal  moans  lowly  and  frequently — it  at  length 
lies  down  without  the  power  of  rising — the  eyes  are  buried  in  their  sockets,  and 
the  poor  creature  rapidly  wastes  away,  becomes  exhausted,  and  dies.* — Veieri' 
tiarian,  vol.  xi. 

Treatment  of  acute  hftmatwria. — With  all  due  deference  to  our  continental 
vets,  for  an  excellent  expose  of  this  disease,  we  will  turn  to  our  own  schools  for 
directions  regarding  its  cure.  The  treatment  as  pursued  by  many  veterinarians 
in  the  cattle  counties  is  thus  laid  down  by  one  of  them.  *  If  constipation  has 
ensued  previous  to  my  being  called  in,  and  there  is  any  excitement,  I  bleed  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  strength,  &c.,  and  confine  my  patient  to  an  open  shed  or  cool 
cow-house,  strictly  debarring  all  food  of  a  solid  nature,  but  allowing  plenty  of 
whey  porridge,  oatmeal  gruel,  &c.  as  diluents.  If  the  animal  will  not  take 
these  things  in  sufficient  quantities,  I  have  them  homed  into  her,  and,  as  a 
purgative,  give  the  following, — not  for  any  supposed  specific  effect,  but  as  a  more 
certain  purgative  than  salts  alone,  my  motive  also  in  giving  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  being  solely  to  insure  the  action  of  the  physic,  which  it  either  does,  or 
I  fancy  that  it  does, — R  Magnes.  sulph.  Jvi  vel  viii,  sulph.  sublim.  Jiv  vel  vi, 
pulv.  zingib.  Jss,  ammon.  earn.  Ji.  Mix  and  form  a  powder,  to  be  administered 
as  the  case  may  require.    Enemas  of  warm  water  or  gruel  should  also  be  admi- 
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Bistercd.  1  have  fiecii  hydrarg.  nub.  f^ven  in  a  pint  of  yeast  produce  purgation, 
when  other  remedies  have  failed,  and  Kaved  life  where  the  case  was  apparently 
fao|)ele88.  Purgation  being  fairly  established,  the  practitioner  must  exercise  hia 
own  discretion  as  to  the  further  administration  of  medicine  although  I  must 
confess  that  1  am  in  favour  of  mild  stimulants,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
Dourishing  drinks.* — Veierijtnrian^  vol.  xiii. 

BLOODY  URINE  IN  HORSES. 

Fabbiees  term  this  pissing  of  blood:  here  it  arises  sometimes  from  pure 
topical  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  in  which  c*a6e  it  must  be  treated  as  under 
that  hcrad :  it  mav  accompany  a  stone  in  the  cavity  of  the  ]U'lvi8  of  a  kidney, 
or  an  ulceration  of  any  of  the  urinary  passages ;  but  these  are  unusual  causes. 
Violent  exercise,  by  rupturing  the  small  vessels  of  these  glands,  produces  it  more 
often,  and  therefore  it  frequently  follows  hard  riding. 

The  cure  must  consist  in  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  parts,  and  pro- 
moting a  healing  of  the  vessels ;  and,  particularly,  in  avoiding  violent  exercise* 
aod  heavy  weightB.  Diuretics  are  always  hurtful.  Mild  astringents  are  prot>er, 
M  alum,  cateciiu,  dragon^s  blood,  logwood,  ike.  I  have  also  known  great  benefit 
to  be  derivc*d  from  a  urge  strengthening  plaister  acn)ss  the  loins.  In  one  in- 
HtaDcc,  the  following,  given  once  a-day,  pnxluced  excellent  effects,  afler  many 
other  means  bad  failed : — 

Acetate  of  lead ten  grains 

Vitriolated  zinc two  scruples 

Catechu four  drachms. 

Make  into  a  ball  with  conscn'e  of  roses. 

In  another  obstinate  case,  permanent  cure  was  efTected  by  turning  to  grass, 
havhig  first  covered  the  loins  with  a  strengthening  charge. 

DIABETES— PROFUSE  STALING. 

Diabetes  initifmbu  is  not  an  uncommon  disease  in  the  horse  but  diabetes  rael- 
UtuB  is  very  rare ;  indeed,  it  is  altogether  disputed  by  some,  but  I  believe  with- 
out just  grounds :  on  the  contrary,  though  rare,  we  have  reason  to  think  it  oeca- 
aionally  takes  on  the  true  characters  of  diabetes  mellitus*.  In  its  usual  form,  it 
appearR  as  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  urinarv'  secretion,  sometimes  limpid,  at 
others  turbid,  and  of  a  whey-like  aiTpcaranee;  I  have  seen  it  in  both  these  forms. 
It  Qtually  originates  in  some  extraoitiinary  stimulus  applied  to  those  organs  con- 
cerned in  the  separation  of  the  urinary  fluid  from  the  blood,  commencing  some- 
times with  the  digestive  organsf;  but  more  generally  the  effect  appears  confined 
to  the  kidneys,  which  become  topically  affected  from  some  diurectic  stimulants 
taken  into  the  stomach,  either  in  the  form  of  food,  as  mow-bumt  bay,  some  vege- 
table matters  browsed  from  hedges  and  fields,  or  otherwise  from  diuretics  too 
active  or  too  oflen  repeated.  In  its  worst  fonn,  it  is  attended  with  an  immense 
flow  of  mine,  insatiable  thirst,  and  rapid  emaciation,  with  an  increase  of  appetite 
at  flrst,  but  a  sickly  one  as  the  disease  proceeds.  In  stable  language  it  is  called 
jaw-pisH.   Ship-oats  when  heated,  and  some  particular  plants  in  hay,  are  also  sup- 

•  Olbton  df'iirrihe*  the  '  trnr  dinbetea'  as  a  didfaxe  difficult  of  curt,  and  a«  the  consequence  of 
*  long* continued  Hickneim,  old  !*urfeit«.  or  hard  lal»oiir.'  Hiirtrel  d'Arlmval  deiicrlbei  it  thtt<(:  *  l>ia- 
l»M«.  excretion  durln  pale,  d'un  gout  invipidc  et  ttouef^tre,  •iicr^  on  mielli.  1^  dlab^te  ne  doit 
paa  kXxt  confundu  arec  I'incontincnce  d'urlne,  ni  avee  leu  flux  d'urine  dan*  levqurllen  ce  liquidc  eit 
nonentandnient  ivacu€  en  quantity  plus  conhidirable  que  lea  boisnons  preses  m^dialeuent  avant  ou 
d^DaU  pen.' 

f  When  I  »p«ak  of  its  originating  in  the  digevtiog  organs,  I  do  not  mean  that  morbid  state  brought 
on  by  structural  derangement,  consequent  to  the  usual  debiiitatinc  cau«es  of  human  diabetes,  but  to 
one  produced  by  prfratlons  of  good  food  and  snb<ititntion  of  bad.  Mr.  Denny  has  obseryed  moie  than 
a  hundied  earalry  boises  laliouring  under  it  at  one  time,  the  coni^equence  of  bad  forage;  and  it  ban 
followed  damp  and  unwholesome  lying  at  picquet :  could  it  l»e  here  occasioned  by  the  morbid  action 
of  tlie  sivin  on  the  stomach  ?  Mr.  Castley  described  it  as  particularly  prevalent  in  the  Kritfsb  cavalry 
hori«s  which  occupied  France  subsequent  t«»  tiie  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  where  R  was  sscrilied  to 
rfitlen  forage.  Such  \ih>«  the  cunctitutional  disturbance,  that  the  horses  lapidly  dvrlincd.  Invt  their 
flesh  ftud  appetite,  aud  mauy  went  blhid. 
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nosed  to  occasion  it :  hard  brackish  water  is  also  thought  to  do  it.  Lime  water 
has  been  used  with  effect  as  a  remedy,  and  other  astringents  noted  in  our  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Pharmacopoeia  may  also  be  brought  in  aid. 

Treatment, — As  the  cause,  in  general  cases,  is  not  very  occult,  it  would  be  a 
prudent  precursor  to  review  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  general  ma- 
nagement of  our  patient.  Has  he  or  she  been  subjected  to  any  great  privation ; 
or  been  brought  low  by  immoderate  work,  or  by  strong  purgatives,  or  diuretics  ? 
Is  the  food  good  ?  Examine  the  hay,  the  com,  taste  the  water,  &c. ;  and  if  none 
of  these  can  be  assigned  as  causes,  we  may  begin  to  suspect  some  organic  de- 
rangement. If  there  be  merely  a  superabundance  of  urine  over  the  liquids  taken 
in  without  much  constitutional  disturbance,  moderate  doses  of  catechu  and  alum, 
with  oak  or  willow  bark,  will  be  sufficient  to  check  the  flow ;  and  the  same  re- 
medies may  be  applied  in  cases  where  violent  diuretics  have  been  the  cause.  It 
will  also  be  prudent  to  apply  a  warm  strengthening  charge  over  the  region  of  the 
loins,  which  I  have  found  very  serviceable  in  the  urinary  fluxes  in  old  horses.  If 
the  urine  be  v#r}'  turbid,  particularly  if  it  have  any  tendency  to  a  saccharine 
taste,  and  there  is  evident  wasting  of  the  body,  loss  of  appetite  giving  reason  to 
suspect  much  derangement  of  the  digestive  and  assimilating  powers,  try  the  fol- 
lowing, given  in  a  strong  infusion  of  chamomile,  every  day : — 

Sulphuretted  potash  (Uver  of  gulphur) two  drachms 

Uva  ursi,  in  powder four  drachms 

Oak  bark,  ditto one  ounce 

Catechu,  ditto two  drachms 

Opium,  ditto halfadrachm. 

Feed  liberally  with  wheat  or  barley,  or  ground  beans,  but  more  particulariy 
the  former  given  in  lieu  of  oats,  intermixing  the  com,  feeding  with  occasional 
small  soilings,  or  carrots,  beet,  &c.  If  this,  after  a  sufficient  trial,  does  not  be- 
nefit^ try  the  following  night  and  moming,  clothing  the  body  warmly.  Warm 
stabling  and  sufficient  clothing  are  proper  in  all  these  cases ;  but  in  obstinate 
and  violent  ones,  an  extra  quantity  of  surface- warmth  is  medicinal :  lime  water 
has  also  proved  beneficial. 

Nitrate  of  quicksilver ten  grains 

Extract  of  belladonna ten  grains. 

Conserve  of  roses  to  form  a  ball. 

CLASS  VIL 

DISEASED  COLLECTIONS  OF  FLUID  WITHIN 
CIRCUMSCRIBED  CAVITIES. 

DROPSY  Ot  THE  HEAD. 

HydrocephaluM  intemm  is  a  rare  disease  in  the  adidt  horse  as  an  idiopathic 
dropsy*,  but  is  much  less  so  as  an  acquired  one :  it  is  also  sometimes  conge- 
nitalf.  It  appears,  in  most  cases,  to  be  the  effisct  of  some  morbid  irritation  of 
the  brain  or  its  membranes,  terminating  in  serous  effusion  within  the  ventricles, 
or  between  the  membranes.  Such  irritation  may  be  acute  or  it  may  be  chronic ; 
as  it  may  be  sufficiently  violent  to  produce  the  active  symptoms  of  phrenitis 

•  The  French  whtlnvi  offer,  however,  several  well-rniirked  ca»e»  of  true  idiopnthicdropiiy  of  the 
head,  principally  in  corm  Hurtrel  d'Arhoval  gives  the  partieiilars  of  two,  one  of  which  fell  under 
hi*  own  notice  ;  the  diotorted  cranium  now  form in|f  part  of  his  cabinet,  the  other  sent  by  M .  Searrv, 
of  the  Lyon  school.  He  also  mentions  the  case  of  an  adult :  '  Un  petit  cheval  de  t>ait,  virux.  et  en 
manvais  fetat,  quis  depuis  quelqnes  jours  chancelait  en  marchant:  I'oMvertnredu  cadavre  fut  falte,  et 
I'on  tioHva  que  les  meninges  et  les  grands  vent-icoles  du  cerveau  contenaient  enviion  quatre  d^ei* 
litres  d'une  serosit^  transparent.' 

f  It  appears  congenital  in  the  horse,  occasionally;  hot  Is  observed  with  considerable  frequency  fn 
ralve«.  A  very  detailed  account  of  one  born  with  a  calf  protrnded  in  the  fiont  of  the  bead  six  inehea 
in  elevation  aira  twenty-two  inches  ill  circumference;  but  the  animal  exhibited  no  signs  of  constitutional 
affection  when  it  was  punctured,  and  a  quantity  of  fluid  (*  homofene')  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
escaped.  The  calf  lived  eight  days,  and  died  then  etldently  f^om  the  effects  of  the  operation  and  the 
subsequent  examinations  and  experiments  made.— i/«rf.(i'.^f 6o«a/.  Diet.  f'et.  art.  Uifdrvafphate, 
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or  Iliad  staggers,  or  it  may  occunioii  only  a  blow  pouring  out  of  the  iuterstitud 
fluid,  which  shall  occasion  coma  or  sleepy  staggers,  or  toe  raeagrims ;  or  it  may 
shew  itself  in  paralysis,  when  the  fluid  penetrates  into  or  communicates  with  the 
spinal  canal.  In  the  post'inortem  examinations  of  hydrocephalous  subjects  there 
has  been  very  often  found  marks  of  both  thoracic  and  abdominal  inflammation:  the 
Uteral  ventncles  hayc  been  di<!)tended  with  serosity ;  the  plexus  choroides  usually 
pale,  sometimes  studded  with  small  tubercular  spots ;  occasionally  it  has  beeo 
much  injected :  medullary  matter  pale,  and  sometimes  less  cohesive  than  natural, 
as  though  softened  by  an  excess  of  fluid.  On  the  treatment  I  have  little  to  offer; 
I  would  refer  to  Phrenitis,  and  to  the  general  description  of  Class  V,  as  leading 
to  indications  of  practice.  Great  difficulties  exist  in  determining  when  effusion 
18  about  to  commence,  when  it  is  established,  to  what  extent  it  has  proceeded, 
and  by  what  means  the  effusion  can  be  absorbed  or  passed  off*.  It  is  possible 
that  some'bold  practice  may  yet  be  adopted  to  draw  ofl'the  fluid  by  mechanical 
means.  Absorption  may  be  attempted  by  stimulating  the  surface  of  the  head  by 
vesicants,  mercurial  inunctions,  and  by  exhibiting  internally  ndhseants,  purga- 
tives, and  diuretics ;  as  well  as  by  repeated  small  bleedings,  all  or  any  of  which, 
as  excitants  of  absorption,  may  be  tried  ad  lihitian^^  at  the  discretion  of  the 
practitioner. 

DROPSY  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Hifdrttthorax^  as  a  primary  affection,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  but,  as  a  secondary 
one,  it  is  very  common:  it  consists  in  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  within  the  ca- 
yity  of  one  or  both  pleurae.  It  is  said  that  it  sometimes  appears  encysted,  by 
being  separated  from  the  general  thoracic  cavity  by  a  membranous  sac.  Hydrops 
pectoris  forms  a  ver}'  common  termination  of  pneumonia,  and  appears  to  arise  in 
these  cases  from  a  peculiar  disposition  on  the,  part  of  the  exhalent  arteries  of 
the  plcurs  to  secrete  an  inordinate  quantity  of  serous  interstitial  fluid,  during 
the  active  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  or  towards  its  close.  Many  gallons  of  fluid 
have  been  found  so  formed  within  a  very  short  space  of  time.  In  some  instances 
less  rapid,  the  fluid  has  been  discovered  mixed  with  pus;  and  in  others,  coagu- 
lable  masses  are  found  floating  in  it.  It  is  remarkable  for  yielding  little  or  no 
monitory  sound ;  indeed  we  ought  not  to  expect  it  from  an  organ  which  has  its 
contents  flllrd  with  fluid.  It  fre<iuently  succeeds  to  pneumonia,  particularly,  as 
already  observed,  if  pleuritic  indications  have  presented  themselves. 

The  prevaiUng  sympttmix  are,  breathing  difficult,  and  that  in  the  proportion  of 
the  water  effiised  in  the  chest;  the  horse  is  seldom  found  Iving,  and  if  he  does 
recline,  it  is  but  for  a  very  short  time.     A  few  days  of  sufrering  reduces  the 
pulse  very  much ;  while  swellings,  almost  universal,  are  seen  over  the  abdomen, 
the  sheath,  the  thighs,  and  legs. 

Treatment. — Mr.  Percivall  very  justly  observes,  that  this  is  almost  an  affair  of 
desperation ;  and  that  therefore  we  must  early  attack  our  enemy  by  the  usual 
means  of  combatting  inflammatory  action,  as  by  bleeding,  stimulating  the  bowels 
by  aperients,  the  skin  by  medicaments  that  open  the  cuticular  poies,  and  ab- 
sorbents that  take  up  the  injurious  fluid  accumulations.  It  is,  however,  seldon) 
that  we  can  detect  the  disposition  to  inordinate  secretion  sufficiently  early  to 
attempt  any  means  to  restrain  it;  and  when  formed,  we  have  seldom  power 
enougn  over  the  absorbents  to  effect  its  removal  through  their  agency.  It  is, 
however,  always  our  duty  to  attempt  it ;  and  as  Nature  now  and  Uien  effects  a 
natural  cure,  we  may  occasionally  assist  her  efforts.  There  is  little  doubt,  in 
aeide  cases,  that  it  would  be  the  most  efficient  practice  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  fluid  by  the  operation  of  tapping  the  chest;  lor  it  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  hydrothorax  only  that  such  operation  has  been  successful;  and 
as  that  has  been  the  case,  and  as  other  means  have  usually  fiuled,  in  all  instances 
where  the  accumulation  follows  as  an  immediate  termination  of  pneumonia,  I 
would  recommend  that  no  time  be  lost.  In  cases  of  a  more  chronic  or  slow 
form,  we  may,  on  the  contrary,  first  try  other  remedial  means;  among  which  it 
has  been  recommended  to  bleed,  if  any  appearances  of  inflammatory  action  re- 
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main ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  tbe  account,  that  any  remaining  febrile  symp- 
toms are  but  consequences  of  the  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  of  the 
fluid,  and  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  hectic  or  asthenic  nature,  and  as 
such  would  but  ill  bear  the  loss  of  blood.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  hence  be 
deterred  from  the  use  of  other  means;  as  nauseants  to  promote  absorption,  and 
mild  diuretics  to  lessen  the  serum  of  the  blood,  generally  bid  fairer;  and  which 
I  have  tried  with  apparent  advantage ;  and  if  they  have  proved  in  the  end  delu- 
sive, other  cases  may  be  more  fortunate*.  Active  friction  to  the  chest,  with  the 
use  of  mild  mercurial  agents  also,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  may  be  properly 
applied ;  and  rowels  also ;  but  when  these  are  made  use  of,  the  horse  should  be 
liberally  supported  by  the  most  nutritive  food.  Whatever  method  of  treatment 
wc  adopt,  we  shall  proceed  on  surer  grounds,  by  first  informing  ourselves  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  means  of  doing  which  are,  by  examining 
the  pulse  both  by  the  heart  and  the  artery;  by  percussion  of  the  chest  (see 
Pneumonia^  p.  312),  and  by  auscultation  either  by  the  naked  earf,  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  stethescope.  (See  this  word  m  the  Mat  Med.)  If  the  stc- 
thescopc  emits  no  sound,  or  a  very  feeble  one  only,  we  shall  have  reason  to  fear 
that  the  cavity  to  which  it  is  applied  is  nearly  full  of  fluid,  and  our  only  hope 
rests  on  the  state  of  the  other  side ;  which,  should  it  emit  more  sound,  but  in  a 
slight  degree  only,  although  we  are  warranted  in  letting  off  the  fluid,  or  in  using 
any  other  means,  yet  our  chances  of  success  are  extremely  limited. 

The  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis  consists  in  first  making  a  slight  op>ening 
through  the  integuments,  which  I  prefer  to  thnisting  in  the  trochar,  which 
may  probably  wound  the  lungs.  The  situation  most  eligible  for  the  opening  is 
that  wherein  a  depending  orifice  may  be  gained  for  the  complete  evacuation  of 
water,  without  danger  of  wounding  important  parts  by  the  puncture.  If  it  be 
carried  too  low,  the  mediastinal  folds,  or  even  the  pericardium,  may  be  endan- 
gered ;  but  in  either  of  the  costal  openings,  between  the  seventh  and  tenth  ribs, 
nearly  as  low  as  their  termination  into  cartilage  (see  plate  of  Skeleton)^  the  open- 
ing may  be  made  with  an  abscess  lancet  or  a  scalpel,  towards  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  rib,  to  avoid  wounding  the  intercostal  vessels,  which  do  by  first  drawing 
the  skin  a  little  forwards  or  backwards,  to  ensure  a  future  closing  to  the  access 
of  external  air.  By  means  of  this  integumental  opening,  carefully  introduce  a 
long  and  large  trochar,  unless  the  dissection  with  the  scalpel  be  carried  quite 
through  integuments,  muscles,  and  pleura  at  first;  in  which  case,  a  camda  only 
is  necessary.  But  if  the  trochar  be  used  for  the  puncture  of  the  pleura,  which  is, 
1  think,  the  best  plan,  provided  it  be  done  in  an  inclined  manner,  and  with  cau- 
tion, direct  it  through  the  opening  in  the  skin,  over  the  posterior  rib,  upwards 
and  backwards.  If  the  hydrothorax  be  very  fully  formed,  that  is,  if  the  cavity 
be  nearly  filled  with  serosity,  less  caution  is  necessary  in  the  introduction  of  the 
trochar :  but  if  the  operation  be  performed  more  early  in  the  complaint,  then  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  more  cautiously,  to  avoid  puncturing  the  lungs.  Having 
introduced  the  trochar  only  so  far  as  to  observe  a  gush  of  fluid,  push  the  canula 
forward,  retracting  at  the  same  time  the  trochar  itself;  after  which  fasten  the 
canula  around  the  horse,  to  prevent  displacement.  If  both  thoracic  cavities  be 
thus  affected,  proceed,  after  a  proper  pause,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other 
side  {.  Coagula,  or  even  the  inflated  lung,  sometimes  is  found  to  obstruct  the 
flowing  of  the  latter  portions  of  fluid;  to  obviate  which,  a  bougie  or  piece  of 
whalebone  may  be  occasionally  introduced  up  the  canula,  or  the  canula  itself 
may  have  a  few  side  openings.  When  the  whole  of  the  fluid  has  been  withdrawn, 
remove  the  canula,  and  close  the  orifice  by  adhesive  plaister  and  bandage,  as  it 

•  Gohier  iDforms  ut  that  he  b&s  been  suecesifal  in  hydrothorax  bv  tbe  adminiitration  of  powerful 
diuretkn,  particularly  of  cantharidet,  with  turpentine  and  soda;  and  it  may  be  alto  noted,  that  tbe 
doMe<i  of  cantharides  be  administer!,  as  be  informs  us,  without  serious  injury,  are  beyond  any  that  oar 
practice  teaches  to. 

f  '  Lors  qu'on  appliquait  I'oreille  au>dessus  du  sternum,  on  entendait  an  brulssement  sourd  eC 
tralnant.comme  si  I'on  roulait  an  liquid  dans  un  tonBmu.'^Hurtreld'jirboval,art.  Hjfdrothoraa. 

t  It  will  hardly  be  necesyary  to  remind  the  practitioner  of  tbe  Integrity  of  tbe  diTision  of  the  chest 
into  two  distinct  cavities,  and  that  consequently  both  must  be  iiuneturea  If  tbe  bTdrothorax  be  ani> 
f  eisal ;  but  of  the  propriety  of  openlnjc  the  second  cavity  imnieoiately,  I  have  much  doubt,  and  agree 
Hith  the  French  reterinarlani,  that  It  bad  better  be  deferred  until  tbe  next  day,  aa  will  be  teen  by  a 
reference  to  note  on  the  operation. 
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will  be  better  to  operate  a  second  time  than  to  admit  air  within  the  thomcic 
cavity;  for  although  the  same  fears  are  not  now  entertained  as  fonnerly  on  this 
head,  yet  inflammation  is  apt  to  Riiper\'ene,  or  external  air  gain  admission  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  its  pleura.  If  pus  be  formed  within  the  chest,  its  evacum- 
tion  may  be  also  effected  in  the  same  manner*  (see  Uippopatkologyy  part  i, 
▼oL  ii,  p.  112. 

HYDROPS  PERK  ARDII. 

Caeditts,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart,  is  apt  to  terminate  by  an  inordinate 
effusion  of  serum  within  the  membranous  sac,  called  pericardium :  it  is  likewise 
occasionally  consetiuent  on  pneumonia.  If  it  admit  not  of  a  natural  cure,  or  of 
one  founded  on  promoting  absorption,  as  detailed  for  hydrothorax,  no  mechaoical 
mean  of  abstracting  the  fluid  presents  itself 

DROPSY  OF  THE  BELLY. 

AMcites  is  to  the  abdomen  what  hydrothorax  is  to  the  chest,  a  morbid  increaae 
of  the  serous  fluids  which,  in  due  (quantity,  naturally  pervade  tliese  cavities. 
As  an  idiopathic  and  primary  affection,  it  is,  like  hydrothorax,  rare  in  the  horse; 
but  as  a  8e(iucl.  of  other  affections,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  serous 
membranes  of  the  horse  appear  very  prone,  from  their  vascularity,  to  inflam- 
mation, both  idiopathic  and  secondary;  and  effusion  into  the  cavities  they 
garnish  is  a  common  consequence  of  their  increased  action:  it  is  not  unfre- 
qucnt  that  this,  taking  place  in  one  portion  of  membranous  lining,  is  a  signal 
fbr  those  of  other  cavities  to  take  on  a  similar  state,  although  the  original  affi^:- 
tion  was  confined  either  to  the  serous  membrane  of  a  particular  cavity,  or 
to  the  viscera  of  that  canity.  Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  with  diseased 
abdominal  effusion  that  there  is  also  water  in  both  the  thoracic  and  the  cerebral 
cavities.  .£quine  ascites  may  be  brought  on  by  the  connexion  which  the  serous 
membranes  have  both  with  tne  skin  and  the  kidneys,  as  secretory  organs  and 
fiecal  emunctorics.  Whatever,  therefore,  interferes  with  the  functions,  may 
prove  a  source  of  ventral  serous  accumulation.  It  follows  also,  now  and 
then,  as  a  consequence  of  chronic   hepatitis,  that  usual  source    of  human 

•  Barthflemy,  In  hit  eourneof  lectoie*  »t  the  Vctniiwry  8«bool  of  Pari*,  direct*  the  operation  to  lie 
performed  than:--'  On  pratiuue  la  ponrtion  da  thorax,  ou  «ttr  le*  paroU  co»tate»,  danii  rintervalle 

Sai  nf  pare  lei  septif  me  et  huitl^me  eAte»  «ie«  roonodaetyle*.  aa-deMun  de  la  »oaii'Cntan^e  do  thorax. 
«  lalfiae  let  animaux  debout.  autreroent  lU  pourraient  v'anphjrxier ;  ili  aont  d'ailleora  tellenie«t 
AnoaM^i  qails  reMent  tranquHle*.  L'op^rateur  t»t  pourvu  de  ritcaux,  d'on  blatouri  droit  et  d*an 
troi»-4iuartt ;  il  pent  ie  pa«Mr  de  ce  dernier  invtrument,  mai*  la  eanule  e»t  nfteettalre :  fl  coape  lea 

SI,  incite  la  peau  paralleleoieDt  k  la  loncaear  de  llnterralle  intercostal ;  denx  trmrer*  de  do^  de 
uevr  •oflMnt.  II  Inelit  aoMl  te»  maacie*  inlereocteaax.  Ayant  recontr^  la  pl^rre,  et  pooctur^, 
|uld«  tort;  malt  let  deux  l^rretde  la  plaic  ne  rapprorhatit,  il  faut  introduire  la  eanule;  celle-ci 
■•bourhe,  pareeque  le  liquMe  tienten  tufpention  dei  matifre*  floconneanet.  cett  pourqnoi  Ton  intro- 
dolt  one  nettte  bafoette  dan*  la  eannle.  afln  dt  d^iobntruer  le  pamiaf e.  On  a  retlr4  Jatqa'4  deax 
•canx  de  lianide ;  omit  la  prudence  defend  d'en  ^Tacuer  autant  en  une  neule  foit ;  le  poomon  ain«i  que 
le  coeur  et  let  frot  raitiieaax  tont  comprimftt  par  le  liquide,  et,  lortaae  relui-ci  t'debappe,  la  com- 
prtttlon  ce«aant  toat-a-coap.  \m  tang  ailoe  dant  let  cat ittt  da  cceur,  ii  en  r^tuHe  an  Atat  de  tTocope, 
et  mtme  ratphyxie :  on  ne  dolt  done  retirer  le  liqaide  aa'4  plutieurt  repri!>et.  Si  Ton  veoC  operer  tar 
la  r^flon  tternale,  11  faut  pratiqaer  rooTertare  au-dei*oni  du  cartilave  xipbe^,  aroir  on  trypan, 
eon  per  let  pollt,  lapeaoetiet  ehalra,  ponctaer  Jatqu'4  la  plfrre,  et,  lortqoe  le  Hqolde  ett  torti, 
Islatcr  ae  rapprocher  lea  deux  l^vret  de  la  plaie,  et  recourrlr  celle-ci  d'ua  piaaiaaiean  acglutinatif, 
aalntenu  au  moyen  d'un  turfaix.  On  aconteilli  de«  iniertionit  ar.iroatiquei  &  la  toite  de Ta  ponction 
dt  la  poltrine.  malt  ellet  ne  pourraient  conTcnir  qne  ffant  lei  hydrothorax  caot^t  par  le  defant  de 
rapport  du  nyttftne  exbalrnt  aver  le  tett^me  abtoihant*  it  would  be  well  foe  at  ii  we  found  thit 
diteate  at  tractable  at  La  Fotte  deiicribei  it.  *  La  Potie  pretend  que  toute*  cautet  cetiant,  I'hydro- 
thorax  peat  te  guirlr  par  cette  operation.  Lortque  relle-ri  p(>ut.  M^lon  lui.  tauter  la  vie  au  eheval, 
U  plonge  le  troit-quartt  dant  le  thorax,  dun  cOt^,  ou  de  I'autre .  4  la  partie  inferieure  de  la  hniti^me 
cdte.  A  ta  Jonetlon  avec  ton  cartiUge ;  il  vide  4  pen  pr^t  la  moitie  du  liquide  ^panchft,  entuite  il  in- 
Jeete  dant  la  cavity  thorachique  environ  la  m^me  quantiti  d'un  dtrurtion  vulnftralre.  Deux  ben  et 
aprit,  n  tire  let  deuxtiertda  lioulde  rettant,  et  ne  fait  pint  I'injertion  que  d'nn  tiers;  11  met  deux 
•otretheuretd'intervalle,  aprif  Iftquellet  il  6vacue,  autant  qu'il  e»t  possible,  toot  ce  qo'il  y  a  de 
iolde.  poia  11  tnjeetedenx  litret  environ  de  la  meme  dicortion.  l<;g«rement  vulneralre,  qn  il  laitte 
dcox  neuret.  Au  boot  de  ce  tempt,  t1,  en  tirant  la  lloueur  Inject^e.  il  la  trouve  diminn^e  de  quan- 
tity, II  en  infire  qae  le  tytt^me  ahtotbant  reprend  teit  fonrtiunt  dan«  Torgane  malade.  et  il  pentr  qu'il 
yatootlleode  compter  alora  tor  htgn^rlton.  II  riit^re  encore  une  fuit  la  meme  injection,  quit 
ivaeoe  de  mftme  ao  boot  de  deox  beoret,  et  il  s'en  tient  14.  Ce  traitement.  i^elon  La  Fotte,  ett 
pretque  toujoort  certiUn  dant  I'bydrothorax  turvenu  a  U  unite  «i'uHr  injlnrnmntion.' 
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ascites  *.  The  most  commoD  origio,  however,  of  ascites,  is  from  acute  iDflam« 
inatioD  of  some  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscus;  and  it  may  appear  singular, 
that  it  follows  more  commonly  afler  thoracic  attacks  than  abaominal  onesf.  It 
is  thus  that  it  appears  as  what  may  be  called  a  chronic  sequel  to  such  pneumo- 
pleuritic  cases  as,  had  they  been  more  acute,  would  have  produced  hydrothorax. 

The  ffymptoms  usually  first  noticed  are  cedema  of  the  external  parts  of  the 
belly,  chest,  and  sometimes  of  the  extremities;  and  which  often  bring  to  the 
recollection  some  lassitude  and  disinclination  for  exertion  lately  apparent.  The 
urine  is  made  in  smaller  quantities  than  natural,  and  some  costivcness  is  present* 
As  the  serous  accumulation  proceeds,  the  belly  becomes  rounder,  and,  oa 
striking  it,  emits  a  dull  tense  sound:  the  pulse  and  breathing  both  now  become 
somewhat  hurried,  the  former  being  small  and  but  little  developed.  The  eaAy 
constipation  gives  place  sometimes  to  diarrhoea  of  foetid  stools,  and  that  parti- 
cularly where  the  liver  is  much  ailected  and  the  disease  is  much  advancc^d;  at 
which  stage  the  pulse  is  of^en  found  to  be  hardly  perceptible  by  the  arterr, 
but  to  vibrate  with  a  peciiliar  thrill  at  the  heart.  The  appetite  now  fails,  peri- 
toneal irritation  produces  colicky  symptoms  frequently;  and  in  this  way,  being 
occasionally  but  little  disturbed,  and  at  others  very  ill,  a  few  active  symptoms 
carr^'  off  the  poor  beast.  I  would  obser\'e  here  on  what  may  be  called  a  marked 
and  distinctive  symptom  of  ascites,  which  is  the  inaptitude  to  bear  bleeding.  It 
invariably  produces  a  tendency  to  asphyxia;  the  pulse  wavers,  becomes  indis- 
tinct ;  the  tiorse  weaves  and  reels,  and  this  occurring  when  the  quantity  of  blood 
abstracted  is  small,  gives  reason  to  fear  ascites  as  the  cause. 

The  post-mortem  examination^  as  may  be  supposed,  very  frequently  shews  ad- 
hesions of  the  pleura  and  disorganization  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs;  the 
kidneys  are  oflen  pale  within ;  the  liver  sometimes  much  diseased,  sometimes 
but  little  so ;  but  always,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  somewhat  altered.  The  me- 
senteric folds  are  oflen  thickened,  adherent,  and  shew  coagulable  deposit  on 
them ;  and  the  peritoneum  is  also  seen  frequently  thickened  either  by  original 
inflammation,  or  by  subsequent  pressure  and  irritation.  The  fluid  encysted  is 
serous,  occasionally  (though  seldom)  muco-purulent ;  sometimes  uniform  like 
the  human,  but  more  frequently,  like  other  serous  accumulations  in  the  horse, 
at  least  like  those  of  the  chest,  it  is  mixed  with  coagulablc  masses  or  flocculent 
portions.  The  quantity  varies,  but  is  never  enormous,  principally  because  it  is 
seldom  a  primary  disease,  as  in  the  human ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  secondary  to 
some  actively  fatal  affection ;  or  otherwise  the  horse  is  destroyed  ere  the  quan- 
tity becomes  great. 

The  treatment  of  ascites,  like  that  of  hydrothorax,  promises  little;  because  it 
is  rather  a  symptom  of  visceral  disorganization  than  simple  irritation  on  the  se- 
cretory surfaces :  we  arc  warranted,  however,  in  attempting  the  removal  of  the 
fluid  by  stimulating  the  absorbents,  as  detailed  in  Hydrothorax;  and  by 
strengthening  the  system  generally  by  tonics.  We  must,  however,  use  no  de- 
pletion, but  by  such  means  as  follow  the  intention  hinted  at :  it  may  also  be 
observed,  that  purgatives  are  less  admissible  here  than  in  hydrothorax :  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  be  expected  to  occasion  much  constitutional  disturbance. 
More  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  active  diuretics ;  external  frictions,  frequent 
and  long  continued:   gentle  but  often  repeated  exercise,  and  warm  clothing. 

•  A  marked  In^tanct  \%  detailed  in  toK  Hi  of  The  Veterinarian,  which  occurred  In  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Kerr,  of  Southampton,  a  veterinary  nurgeon  of  creat  apparent  obnerration  and  intelligence: — 
'  Tlie  liver  presented  a  wingular  appearance  ;  was  of  a  light  clay  colour,  and  remarkably  noft  and 
pulpy.'  In  this  ca«e  we  learn  that  the  lung»  were  also  greativ  disorganised  by  internal  ulceration, 
hut  numerous  similar  cases  in  human  practice  fully  proved  tnat  the  Inags  were  not  primarily  di*. 
eared,  but  evidently  became  so  secondarily  to  the  hepatitis ;  and  which  analogy,  were  it  not  boroe  o«t 
by  equine  observation  also,  would  convince  nie  that  here  also  vomicae  were  only  sequelae  of  the  he- 
patic disease. 

f  Three  ascitic  cases,  the  detail  of  which  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  are  to  be  mel 
with  in  ti>e  2d  volume  of  The  Veterinarian,  viW  of  them  evidently  derived  from  pneunAonia  er 
pneumo-pleuritts.    Of  abdominal  pWgmasIa,  peritonllis  It  the  most  likely  to  jprodoce  it.     I  may  take 

I  a 


this  occasion  to  remark,  that  if  anv  evidence  were  wanting  of  the  advantage  oi  a  periodical  dlMCu 
tion  of  the  accumulating  facts  and  constant  extension  of  oar  art,  here  is  a  preminentone.    A  dis 
hardly  before  recognised  is  hrooght  into  general  notice,  and  with  drcomstances  which  throw  a  va- 
luable light  on  veterinary  pathology. 
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But  u  loon  as  fluctuation  is  distinctly  perceived,  at  once  proceed  to  the  open- 
ration  of  tappings  because  it  will  not  interfere  with  auxiliary  remedies  of  any 
kind ;  and,  hke  hydrothorax,  it  will  only  offer  a  reasonable  chance  when  per- 
formed early  in  the  complaint. 

Pararentejtut  abdaminis  is  a  simple  operation,  and  does  not  differ,  in  any  esaen- 
tial  particular,  from  that  described  for  hydrothorax.  The  spot  chosen  for  the 
opening  should  be  one  that  will  avoid  wounding  the  stomacn,  the  liver,  or  the 
epigastric  or  other  vessels;  and  the  most  eligible  for  this  purpose  in  the  horse 
is  the  middle  line  between  the  umbilicus  or  navel,  and  the  sneath.  In  the  mare, 
any  portion  of  the  linea  alba  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes,  that  is,  any  part 
of  the  median  line  of  the  belly  situated  between  the  bag  and  navel,  may  be 
chosen  for  the  puncture,  which  may  be  done  under  exactly  similar  circum- 
stances; and  in  both,  the  operation  must  be  conducted,  and  after  treated,  as  in 
hydrothorax,  with  the  exception,  that  here  only  one  uniform  cavity  is  to  be 
emptied,  and  that  the  whole  may  be  evacuated  at  once,  and  allowed  further  to 
dram  oft,  by  means  of  the  simple  application  of  a  linen  bandage  without  padding 
or  plaister,  whatever  fluid  may  remain,  or  may  form  after  the  canula  is  withdrawn. 
Should  any  prospect  of  beneflt  be  derived,  endeavour  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
by  strengthening  the  general  habit. 

DROPSY  OF  TUE  SPINE. 

HydrarackUU  mav  be  idiopathic,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  the  former  dis- 
ease; and  we  owe  tfcis  knowWge  to  the  recent  inquiries  and  examinations  into 
the  anatomy  and  physiolog}'  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  The  discovery  of  an  en- 
cephalo-Kpinal  fluid  by  Majendic,  and  since  conflrmed  by  Dupuy  and  others, 
have  led  to  very  extended  pathological  views  of  the  diseases  dependent  on  dis- 
turt>ancc  in  the  flow  of  nervous  influence ;  and  it  iM^conies  us,  in  reference  to 
many  diseases  in  which  an  appearance  of  fluid  in  the  cerebral  ventricles  is  sup- 
posed to  furnish  a  rationale  for  the  symptoms  which  present  themselves,  to  be 
aware  that  such  fluid  may  probably  be  furnished  by  the  spinal  canal;  or  that 
the  mixed  symptoms  which  characterise  all  the  diseases  of  Class  V,  may  be  de- 
pendent on  a  diseased  increase,  mutually  spread  over  the  cerebral  cavity  and 
the  spinal  canal.  I  am  disposed  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  veteri- 
narian to  this  circumstance  in  his  consideration  of  the  paralyses  of  the  horse; 
and  more  e8(H'cially  to  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  cause  and  origin  of 
kumree,  so  indigenous  to  India.  It  is  not  uncommon  as  a  congenital  disease, 
and  has  lK*en  observed  in  foals;  now  and  then  in  the  calf;  but  more  frequently 
in  the  lamb.  Cases  of  the  congenital  and  the  adult  affection  arc  found  in  the 
French  writings;  and  the  effects,  as  may  be  supposed,  arc  paralysis.  (See 
CUuw  V.) 


CLASS  VIII. 

DISEASED   COLLECTIONS    OF   FLUID   WITHIN    THE 

CELLULAR   MEMBRANE. 

DROPSY  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Anoiorccu,  (Edema^  and  Wider  Farcy, — Synonymously  we  need  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms,  particularly  the  two  first.  As  generally  accepted, 
oedema  carries  probably  rather  a  more  local  habitation  with  it ;  and  thus  we  say 
an  oedematous  swelling:  but  anasarca  is  more  frequently  used  to  designate  an 
extensive  dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane.  Both,  nowever,  have  the  same  ori- 
gins, are  accompanied  by  the  same  symptoms,  and  require  the  same  curative 
means.  It  differs  from  ascites  principallv  in  its  external  seat,  which  is  some- 
times partial  and  sometimes  general.     It  also  appears  under  different  forms,  as 
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it  has  different  origins,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  its  continuance;  and  its 
terminations  are  also  under  the  influence  of  these  circumstances.  A  debility  of 
the  absorbing  system  generally  is  usually  observed  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ; 
and  at  these  times  either  there  is  a  superabundance  of  fluid  poured  out,  or  the 
absorbents  want  energy  to  carry  it  on :  certain  it  is,  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween these  acts  is  not  equal.  There  is  usually,  however,  some  atony  of  the 
whole  system,  and  the  cedema,  which  in  these  cases  consists  of  pure  lymph  only, 
disappears  as  the  constitution  establishes  itself.  At  other  times  anasarca  and 
oedema  appear  as  accompaniments  or  sequels  to  acute  diseases  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  functions  generally,  and  the  secretions  particularly,  in  which  case  the 
absorbents  become  irritated :  to  the  oedema  is  added  tumefied  lymphatics ;  and 
the  afiection  becomes  an  anomalous  symptom  of  the  &rrier*s 

WATER  FARCY, 

That  Protean  complaint  beyond  deflnition.  At  the  close  of  long  febrile  affec- 
tions the  oedema  is  such  as  not  only  to  tumefy  the  lymphatics,  but  sometimes  to 
make  its  way  through  by  ulceration  or  by  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and 
which  proves,  in  some  cases,  a  parent  of  the  true  farcy,  and  consequently  of 
glanders.  The  latter  case,  by  a  very  easy  transition,  can  degenerate  into  cracks 
or  grease,  as  we  frequently  see.  CEdema,  as  a  symptom,  is  both  favourable  and 
mortal.  When  partial  in  epidemic  catarrh,  it  offers  a  prognosis  of  recovery ; 
when  universal,  in  diseases  of  an  asthenic  type,  and  such  as  border  on  malignity, 
it  is  very  unfavourable.  Its  treatment  involves  all  we  have  already  detailed  on 
hydrothorax  and  ascites.  Internal  tonics;  external  stimulants,  by  friction,  and 
by  sustaining  bandages;  liberal  feeding;  mild  but  continued  exercise.  The  free 
use  of  green  food,  as  being  at  once  diuretic  yet  nutritive,  is  indicated ;  or  in 
winter  spear  the  com,  or  give  carrots,  &c.  &c. ;  for  succulent  vegetable  matter  is 
of  much  consequence. 

W^ater  farcy,  therefore,  has  as  nmch  to  do  with  anasarca  as  with  either  true 
farcy  or  glanders.  Gibson  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark  when  he  desciibes 
it  as  of  two  kinds;  one  resulting  from  febrile  attack,  the  other  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  dropsy.  A  limb  in  these  cases  is  often  suddenly  seen  to  be  gorged, 
and  often  so  much  so,  as  to  press  out  the  diseased  accumulations,  which  are 
seen  around  it  like  dew  drops.  Mr.  Percivall  considers  it  as  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  as  did  also  Professor  Coleman.  One  singularity  of  it,  which  is 
noticed  by  Mr.  Percivall,  and  must  have  been  also  observed  by  others,  is,  that  it 
often  confines  its  attack  to  one  limb  only.  It  will  sometimes  break  out  in  a 
state  of  grease;  and  sometimes  it  will  extend  itself  to  the  opposite  limb  also. 

The  treatment  of  water  farcy  should  be  prompt,  or  true  IJEUxy  may  follow. 
Mr.  Percivall  recommends  to  take  two  gallons  of  blood  from  the  horse,  and  to 
follow  that  up  by  a  mercurial  and  aloetic  purge :  bleed  again  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  continue  a  ball  daily  of  a  mild  kmd,  composed  of  aloes,  calomel,  digi- 
talis, and  Venice  turpentine;  and  follow  this  treatment  with  tonics,  as  blue 
vitriol,  gentian,  &c. 

swelled  legs. 

Partial  cedema  of  the  extremities^  more  often  of  the  hinder^  is  too  well  known 
to  need  much  description.  What  has  been  said  already  will  apply  here :  debi- 
lity, partial  or  general,  is  the  cause,  and  it  becomes  either  proximate  or  remote, 
according  to  circumstances;  but  it  is  still  the  grand  agent,  as  we  know  by  the 
phenomena  occasioned.  At  the  close  of  long  continued  diseases  that  weaken 
much,  the  legs  always  swell;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  they  should  do  so, 
when  we  consider  how  far  they  are  removed  fi'om  the  source  of  circulation,  and 
that  their  fluids  have  to  rise  perpendicularly,  which  certainly  increases  their  dif- 
ficulty in  propelling  their  contents,  and  also  excites  the  secreting  capillaries  to 
an  increased  deposit  within  the  cellular  membrane.  The  absorbents  may  also  be 
themselves  affected,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  they  are  the  least  part  of  the 
cause,  for  we  find  them,  in  these  cases,  niUy  equal  to  taking  up  the  fluids  on 
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the  ioereaie  of  flthniiliu,  that  ia.  a  little  excrrise  foon  maom  the  whole  swcll- 
ID^  Sodden  chan^u  in  the  temperature  of  the  atrorAphere  that  hones  are  used 
to,  or  io  the  deforce  c€  clothioc  ther  wear,  or  ha«ty  alterations  in  the  nature  of 
their  food,  may  any  of  them  occaM^m  swelled  le^ ;  and  »uch  effects  may  oocvr 
either  by  these  causes  diminiahin^  the  mean^  that  keep  up  hJe,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  gemtral  debility;  or,  they  may  act  by  adding  to  soch  means  as  are  uaed 
to  promote  life,  by  which  a  general  plethora  may  ensue,  bat  still  eqoa^r  pto- 
ductire  of  a /Mirfiia/ debility:  for  the  balance  of  power  beinc  unequal  here,  the 
legs  cannot  resist  the  pressure  on  them,  and  swelliogit  appear.     Thus  it  ia,  that 
when  horses  renKned  from  grass,  or  from  a  «traw  yard,  are  brought  at  oooe  into 
a  hot  staUe,  and  fed  highly,  their  extremities  swell  immediately :  for  the  poweia 
of  life  are  unduly  pushed  before  the  partK  have  taken  on  a  capacity  lor  this  in* 
creased  actitKi,  that   is  before  the  transporting  v>.-am.U  are  able  to  act  on  the 
increased  <iecretion :  therefore  arises  a  oecesiUty  ibr  b!eedins  and  physicking  in 
these  cases,  to  keep  down  tbe  plethora,  but  mbich  are  found  to  be  less  necessary 
when  this  alteration  is  graduaUy  brought  on.    Standing  in  tbe  stable,  with  a  full 
allowance  of  food,  and  little  exertion,  act.**  in  the  same  way.  and  from  the  same 
cause;  and  hence  exercise  is  doubly  useful;  fint,  by  pnimoting  other  excretiooa, 
and  secondly,  by  the  increased  action  it  excites  in  the  absorbents.     On  the  con- 
trw}',  turning  horses  out  to  a  straw  yard  from  fiiU  feeding,  warm  clothing,  and  a 
hot  stable,  may  likewise  bring  on  swelled  legs,  by  occasioning  a  general  debility : 
hot  so  much  do  horses  improve  as  they  approximate  a  state  of  nature,  that 
though  this  is  an  equal  change  with  that  of  removing  them  hastily  into  stahlea, 
yet  they  comparatively  seldom  suffer  from  this  treatment:  but  when  they  do 
aoffbr,  it  is,  in  general  cases,  acutely.     It  is  thus  that  standing  in  snow,  or  in 
loiiff-continued  wet,  produces  swelled  legs,  by  weakening  the  parts,  and  by  being 
trofarourablc  to  absorption.     It  is  xvrv  usual  a1s<^>  frjr  horses  to  have  oedematous 
extremities  in  autumn,  at  which  period  the  powers  of  life  are  unequal;  there  being 
an  increased  action  in  tbe  skin  to  produce  new  hair  rapidly,  and  those  parts  moat 
remote  from  the  seat  of  circulation  are  consequently  unequally  supplied  with 
▼ital  energy. 

CWre.-— This  will  not  be  difficult,  when  wc  make  ourselves  master  of  the  cana^. 
In  remoring  horses  from  grass  to  the  stable,  with  the  precautions  mentioned,  it 
mav  be  prevented ;  but  when  it  has  occurred,  it  must  be  combatted,  in  plethoric 
fulf  horses,  by  lesseninff  the  general  action  of  the  vascular  system  at  large,  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  individual  strength  and  tone  of  the  affected  parts  in 
particular.  For  this  purpose  bleed;  reduce  the  diet,  if  too  fuU;  give  bran 
mashes  and  alteratives,  with  three  or  four  hours*  walkihf^  exercise  every  day,  and 
sufficient  friction  to  the  legs,  and  bandaging  if  much  gorged.  Intervene  between 
the  alteratives  one  or  two  doses  of  active  phvHic;  and,  if  the  swelling  prove  very 
obstinate,  insert  a  rowel  in  each  thigh  to  alter  the  action :  in  general  cases,  how- 
ever, these  arc  unnecessar\'.  Kut  when  swelled  legs  occur  in  a  horse  that  b  thin 
and  impoverished,  the  general  debility  must  be  counteracted  to  promote  a  cure, 
by  feeding  somewhat  liberally,  particularly  with  a  mixture  of  the  edible  roots,  as 
carn)tA,  parnnepK,  mangel-wurzel,  &c.  &c.;  it  is  aided  also  by  giving  mild  diuretics 
united  with  tonics,  as  prescribed  in  ventral  dropsy.  Purging  in  this  case,  though 
it  may  lessen  the  swelling  momentarily^  by  canying  off*  the  watery  parts  of  the 
blood,  yet  it  will  probably  increase  the  emargement^aoZ/y,  by  further  weakening 
the  system  in  general.  Apply  friction  to  the  legs ;  use  gentle  exercise,  but  not 
to  produce  exhaustion.  I'he  weakened  vessels  having  been  long  distended,  will 
perhaps  not  readily  regain  their  tone ;  they  may  therefore,  in  this  case,  be  as- 
aiated  by  bandages  moistened  in  astringent  solutions.  When  it  occurs  among 
cart  hones,  haybands  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  dipped  in  cold  water,  at 
which  some  grooms  and  carters  are  very  expert.  In  other  instances,  strong 
woollen  of  any  kind  may  be  made  use  of;  but  flannel  forms  the  best  bandage, 
when  evenly  and  firmly  afmlicd,  by  means  of  a  roller  of  three  yards  in  length  and 
four  inches  in  breadth.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  cases  wherein  the  kgB  ap- 
pear to  become  habitually  enlar^;cd,  or  where  the  recurrence  of  the  swelling  is 
■o  frequent  as  to  occasion  contmual  trouble :  in  these  a  permanent  bandage  is 
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best,  produced  by  firing,  and  which,  in  this  case,  should  be  done  in  nearly  perpen- 
dicular lines;  for,  by  corrugating  the  skin,  and  in  some  measure  lessening  its 
elasticity,  it  becomes  itself  a  bandage  to  the  weakened  vessels ;  but  if  the  nring 
be  done  in  any  other  than  a  perpendicular  or  nearly  a  perpendicular  direction, 
the  effect  is  in  a  great  measure  lost. — See  this  subject  farther  pursued  in  QrtoMt ; 
see  also  Condition, 

EXTRAVASATION  OF  BLOOD. 

Ecchymosis  is  a  pouring  out  of  blood  into  the  cellular  membrane,  either  the 
consequence  of  spontaneous  or  of  accidental  lesion.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
usually  s^'mptomatic  of  inflammation,  and  as  such  must  be  attended  to  in 
common  with  its  cause.  In  the  latter,  it  usually  results  from  external  vio- 
lence, and  comes  under  the  popular  term  of  a  BruUe  (which  see).  An  injury 
of  this  kind  may  so  affect  the  organization  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
cxtravasated  blood  to  be  re-absorbed ;  in  which  case  both  the  extravasation 
and  disorganized  parts  become  involved  in  one  common  sphacelus,  and  either 
a  healthy  ulceration  and  granulation  restores  the  portion,  or  the  constitution 
sinks  under  the  process,  and  life  is  destroyed  (see  Ttiflammation),  In  lesser 
injuries,  the  cxtravasated  fluid  is  absorbed ;  or,  if  it  remains,  it  becomes  either 
fully  organized,  or  it  continues  as  a  hardened  tumour,  its  aqueous  portion  dis- 
appearing. 

EXTRAVASATION  OF  AIR. 

Emphysema  is  the  escape  of  gas  into  the  cellular  membrane,  from  morbid  com- 
binations within ;  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  seen  in  the  pestilential  epidemics 
which  occasionally  rage,  though  fortunately  but  seldom,  with  us.  Emphysema 
is  also  brought  on  by  the  entrance  of  the  atmospheric  air  into  a  wound,  from 
which  it  makes  its  wav  more  or  less  extensively  throughout  the  cellular  tissue. 
When  it  happens  withm  the  cavity  of  a  joint,  it  often  confines  itself  to  that  only : 
but  in  other  cases,  it  permeates  through  the  whole  cellular  surface,  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  rendering  the  unfortunate  animal  one  bloated  mass ;  and  which 
soon  destroys  him  by  its  irritation,  unless  it  be  carried  off  by  proper  means.  It 
was  formerly  a  custom  to  make  a  slight  puncture  into  the  integuments  of  the 
elbow  or  arm,  and  by  means  of  a  quill  to  blow  a  Quantity  of  air  into  it  until  the 
whole  shoulder  became  distended,  as  a  cure  for  a  snoulder  strain.  It  is  also  still 
a  custom  to  make  veal  emphysematotUy  by  blowing  air  from  the  mouth  of  a  butcher 
into  any  point  of  the  carcass  of  the  dead  calf,  which  plumps  up  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  takes  off  that  flaccidity  common  to  the  ^oung  animal.  The  moet 
common  origin  of  emphysema,  however,  arises  from  lesion  of  the  aerating  organs, 
as  wounds  of  the  trachea,  bronchia,  or  substance  of  the  lungs :  a  broken  rib,  by 
being  forced  inwards  and  puncturing  the  pleura,  is  a  common  cause :  it  may  fob- 
low  ulceration  of  the  lungs  also ;  but  this  is  rare.  The  presence  of  air  within 
the  cellular  membrane  is  always  a  source  of  irritation  :  when,  therefore,  it  is  very 
extensively  diffused,  it  may  so  irritate  as  to  affect  the  powers  of  life ;  and  it  does 
so  by  producing  all  the  symptoms  of  asthenic  disease.  Two  indications,  there- 
fore, present  themselves, — to  remove  the  air  by  small  punctures,  and  to  support 
the  constitution  by  stimulants  and  tonics.  If  a  re-accumulation  takes  place, 
force  it  out  by  moderate  pressure  and  gentle  frictions,  and  endeavour  then  to 
keep  it  out  by  bandages  to  everv  part  where  they  can  be  applied :  if  possible,  cut 
off  the  communication  also  with  the  inlet  by  establishing  adhesive  inflammation 
in  the  part. 

CLASS  XI. 

CALCULAR  CONCRETIONS. 

Stnny  Concretiong  have  long  been  noted  in  some  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
horse ;  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  aequine  anatomy  and  that  of  other 
domestic   animals   will  probably  shew  us  that  they  are  almost  as  universaUy 
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formed  within  the  various  organs  of  their  bodies  as  in  man.  Cerebral  cairmiiKn 
oceasionally  detected  as  well  in  the  horse  as  most  other  domestic  animals.  Stdi" 
vary  calculi  are  more  common,  and  are  now  and  then  met  with  in  the  substance 
or  the  ducts  of  all  these  glands,  but  principally  in  the  parotid,  where  they  occa- 
sion tumefaction,  and  from  whence  they  should  be  dextrously  extracted  :  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible'  wounding  the  larger  Hali>ary  duct,  and  uniting  the  parts  as 
quiekly  as  possible  afterwards  by  establishing  a  healthy  inflammation*.  SiUanf 
calndi^  from  structural  peculiarity  in  the  he(>atic  system  of  the  horse  and  his  cod> 
geners,  are  not  frecjuent ;  but  in  homed  cattle,  in  consi'quence  of  the  greater 
complexity  of  the  biliary  flow,  in  them  are  more  often  found.  (roMtric  c€tlculi\ 
are  now  and  then  met  with  in  the  horse,  but  nmch  more  frequently  in  the 
ruminants. 

Intkstinal  Calculi. 

Stones  in  the  intestines  are  sufficiently  common  in  the  horse,  but  are  less  so  in 
the  cow,  where  the  hurried  passage  of  the  food  would  be  likely  to  prevent  the 
accumulation ;  while  in  the  blind  pouch  of  the  caecum  or  the  vast  pockets  of  the 
large  intestines  of  the  horse  they  are  safely  lodged  and  fonn  enormous  concre- 
tions, and  often  occasion  dangerous  colics,  by  accidentally  altering  their  situa- 
tions. Whenever,  therefore,  colics  occur  frequently  without  any  ap^mrent  cause, 
they  may  be  often  proved  after  death  to  be  referrible  to  irritation  4om  these  dis- 
placements.    I  have,  myself,  met  with  several  suchf. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  an  evil  we  have  little  power  to  combat ;  if  a  horse  by 
passing  a  stone  with  his  faeces  indicated  a  constitutional  disposition  to  separate 
sabulwus  matter  from  his  food,  and  afterwards  to  concrete  it  by  the  mucus  of  his 

•  I^  pro«M6  op^ratoire  coniiUte  4  faire  uiie  ineinion  »ur  latamenr  fnrm^e  par  Ir  ral<>ui.  dont  on 
ohiient  la  soitieaa  mo]f«n  dcla  pmiBionexef>r^«  arrr  deux  doigt*  plar^n  de  rhaque  r6t^  At  I'inHnion. 
A pr^s  rette  operation,  la  mUtc  •'ftcoulv,  et  l«f  coiiduitv  *t  d^goifent  nultitrment.  L>cniileincat 
pfTwiste  preMiae  toojourn,  et  enfrettent  unr  ourertiire  que  Tun  a  de  la  peine  4  fermer.  kI  iiif  lue  ou  j 
parvkat.  P«ur  pr^venir  cet  aerldent,  toiijourii  facheux.  on  doit,  d^i  que  I'operation  eit  termini 
ft  que  lei  canaux  Mot  d^forc^ii,  rapprocber  let  deux  bordt  de  la  plaie,  et  leu  maintenir  en  cet  ^tat 
vmr  un  emplitre  aff lutinatiC  ou  m^nie  par  quelque«  pointu  de  lutuie ;  afln  de  faToriser  la  clratriva- 
tlon,  il  eat  bon  d'ezercer  one  prevvion  aur  le  canal  excr^treur.  du  cot^  de  la  glande,  pour  arrelei 
I'afluz  de  la  udivo.  I>an»  le  court  de  ce  traltement,  on  doit  prendre  toute«  le*  prAcautiond  n^cen- 
Mdret  pour  tmpScber  let  wouTementdet  michoiret,  ct  donner  4  I'aninial  den  aliment  liquMet  qui 
B'exiirent  ancune  maaticaUon.  II  ne  faui  rependant  pat  le  tenir  trop  4  la  di^te ;  car  le  tentiiitcnt  ten  I 
d«  la  faim  excite  une  t^crHion  abondante  de  talire.  Mait  toutet  let  inci<iiont  pratiqu^et.  aoit  tur  le 
canal  parotidlen,  toil  par  tur  lecorpt  m^me  de  la  parotide,  ne  donnent  pa«  lieu  4  ritablit«ement  de 
ittule*.  c'ett  CO  que  qnelquet  faitt  prouTent.  Vieillaid  jeune  a  extrait  det  calcuU  Mlivairet  4  troh 
ebevauK  dc  trouM  tant  qu'il  en  r^«nltat  de  flttole.  (jirard  a  tu  autti  une  incision  faite  tur  toute  la 
loagueur  de  la  f laode  donner  lieu  4  un  eeouleinent  eontiiiierable  dc  talive,  et  parrenir  n^anmoint  en 
pen  de  tempt  4  une  clcatrltation  complete.    Du  rette.  I'cxti action  det  calruU  dont  il  I'acit  t'op«^re 

Jaelquefoit.  On  a  mtt  tout  let  jrcnx  det  profetteurt  de  I'erole  rctcrinaire  de  Lyon  un  calcul  extrait 
tt  canal  taliraire  d'une  vacbe  :  ce  corpt  etait  de  la  grotoeur  et  de  la  Innfrueur  du  doict ;  <^tMt 
eompot4de  cinq  4  lix  piAcei  qui  formaient  entre  ellet  autant  d'etp^cet  d'articulationt;  il  t'^tait 
fbrro^  tur  le  contour  de  la  m&choire  potttrieure.  dont  il  frenait  let  mouveroent.  Un  autre  calcul 
aaliraire  du  poidt  do  auatre-vinft-buit  frammet  (deux  oncet  tix  fro«),  a  kXi  envoys  4  la  m^me 
£cole,  apf  ^t  avoir  hit  extrait,  par  Chrittin,  d'un  det  canaux  paiotidlent  d'un  ane,  qui  le  portait 
depuit  enTlron  cinq  ant.  Ce  calrul  itaitformi  de  troi*  niicet  articul^et,  dont  la  plut  petite  occupait 
le  milieu.  On  aautti  extrait  du  canal  de  Stenon,  4  I'ecole  de  Lyon,  deux  autre*  ealc nit  tali r aire t 
tr^t  Tolumlneux,  I'un  tnr  une  mule,  I'autre  tur  une  4nette.  IjC  premier  de  cet  ealcnlt  petalt  deux 
d6caframmet  (tix  ^ottei:  le  tecond,  quatie  d^eaframmet  et  quatie  gnunmet  (treiie  ffrot) :  I'un 
^tait  attei  uni.  et  perc6  d'un  c6t4  de  quelquet  petitt  trout,  comme  on  en  voil  tur  eertaina  eailioux  ; 
I'autre  itait  ral»oteux  dant  toute  ton  ^tendue. 

4  Tlie  eompotition  of  thete  calculi  varieti,  but  mott  of  them  exhibit  tabuloat  matter,  which  Artt 
collecting  around  tome  accidental  nucleot,  at  a  nail,  a  tuiall  »tone,  &c.  &c..  Increaaei  in  concentrio, 
lamellae,  each  ttrata  differing  in  colour  at  the  Tarioutingetta  yield  matter*  of  variout  depotit,  or  a^ 
the  ttate  of  the  alimentary  canal  formt  variout  chemical  decompotitiona.  Some  are  tu  dente  and 
compact  at  to  bear  a  polith ;  white  otbert  are  more  toft  and  fiiable.  In  tome  Intlancet  they  appear 
principally  compoted  or  intpittated  mocut,  mixed  with  indige«tible  matter,  agglutinated  into  a  hard- 
ened matt  or  maaset,  taking  on  the  thape  of  the  dung,  from  their  lodgment  in  the  taccull  of  the 
colon,  or  other  large  intettinet.  Hometimet  teveral  cxiMt,  in  othett  one  alone  of  great  tise ;  or  two  or 
three  of  contiderable  magnitude  have  been  found  witli  tide !i  adapted  to  each  other ;  by  which  it  would 
appear,  that,  not  with  ttanding  tbe  perittaltic  motion,  they  were  principally  in  a  ttate  of  comparative 
rett :  to  which  circumttance  we  mutt  attribute  their  remaining  altogether  innocuout  in  tome  hoitet ; 
for  they  are  found  after  death  in  tome  that  have  never  l>een  know  n  to  have  had  a  fit  of  colic  in  their 
llvet.  When  we  coniider  tbe  habitt  of  Ihit  animal,  whote  every  mouthful,  whether  taken  in  the  field 
or  ttable,  mutt  be  pregrjmt  with  tiliceout  matter,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  aggregation  of  the 
particlea  to  toon  a*  they  meet  with  a  rallying  point.  It  hat  been  obterved.  that  thev  are  very  com- 
mon among  rolllert'  hortet,  at  tuppoted  from  feeding  much  on  bi-an,  fcc. :  tlie  mueilaglnoDt  nature 
of  which  food,  it  it  thought,  coocretet  tlie  minute  tlRceoot  paiticlet  detarhed  from  the  grind-ttone<« 
Bied  to  break  the  variout  farina. 
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bowels ;  by  FcstraiDing  him  to  a  diet  not  IceumiDous,  as  well  as  by  accustomiDg 
him  to  eat  salt,  wc  might  somewhat  alter  this  habit ;  but  the  removal  of  a  stone 
actually  formed,  unless  it  could  be  forced  into  the  rectum  (by  a  hand  introduced 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen),  and  from  thence  be  extracted,  is  hopeless :  and 
even  this  remedy  would  be  a  most  hazardous  one. 

Urinart  Calculi. 

Stones  in  the  kidneys^  though  not  frequent,  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  the 
horse ;  and  as  we  know  these  animals  are  much  subject  to  disturbances  in  their 
urinary  secretion,  wc  might,  h  prior i^  think  it  very  probable  that  the  siliceous 
matter  which  is  separated  from  the  blood  might  aggregate  there  en  maste,  as  well 
as  collect  in  the  bladder ;  but  we  have  stronger  evidence  than  supposition,  for 
renal  calculi  have  been  found  in  horses  who  have  died  under  symptoms  which 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  very  acute  enteritis.  We  may  also  suppose,  that 
the  early  accumulation  would  occasion  irregular  and  diminished  secretion  of 
urine ;  followed,  at  length,  by  a  bloody  purulent  mixture  with  the  urine,  until 
more  active  symptoms  would  arise,  and  carry  off*  the  horse.  Renal  concretion* 
might  be  removed  in  their  early  state  by  remedies  tending  to  decompose  them  in 
the  urinary  peUis,  or  with  more  probability  by  such  as,  by  relaxing  the  passages, 
might  wash  them  away  while  small.  We  can  suppose  also  that  the  passage  of 
a  calculi  from  the  kidney  may  be  arrested  within  the  ureter :  such  cases  are 
described  by  French  authors* ;  but  hitherto,  I  believe,  have  been  not  remarked 
on  here. 

Vesical  Calculi,  or  Stone  in  the  Bladder. 

The  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  a  disease 
that  has  occurred  in  the  horse ;  but  it  was  always  considered  as  a  very  rare  one. 
Our  more  extended  knowledge  has  brought  many  cases  to  light,  and  we  now 
rank  it  among  the  fixed  and  ordinary  members  of  our  nosology ;  it  also  exists  in 
homed  cattle ;  and  swine  are  not  exempt  from  it.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  it  does  occur  more  frequently  than  we  arc  aware  of,  as  would  appear  when 
we  recollect  how  many  horses  arc  parted  with  on  account  of  being  subject  to  what 
is  considered  habitual  strangury,  the  supposed  consequence  of  a  strain.  Here- 
after, therefore,  all  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  resisted  the  ordinary  treatment, 
and  are  not  based  on  a  known  cause,  should  be  subjected  to  examination  per 
anof. 

*  '  II  se  font  »entir,  sairant  Ch%bert,  k  U  main  qu'on  Introdult  dant  IMnteatln  rectora.  Le  prln> 
cipal  symptome  eat  le  lalentUiienient  et  roftcne  la  Raspension  dii  coars  de  I'urine.  Dan«  le  cat  de 
■oppre«sion  de  ce  liquWIf ,  elle  ent  cnmplMe  on  incomplete,  »elon  que  l«s  corp*  caiculeux  occupent  lea 
deux  ur^t^rei  ou  un  seul.  La  diagno«tie  est  tonjours  obscur.  et  le  pronontic  irrare.  Let  r(>ra^de» 
■ont  tous  insuffiMLHs.  Chal>ert  pense  qu'on  doit  tenter  de  faire  couler  les  calculi  dan*  la  resiiie:  ti 
Ton  n'y  parvient  pa*,  11  asuure  qu'on  pent  inciter  l'inte«tin  et  Tur^tAre,  et  faire  ainsl  I'extraction  du 
eorp«  ^tranfffr.  Gattoin  a  en  envoys  4  la  8oci^t6  royale  et  centrale  d'agriculture  l'hi<toire  de  la 
maladie  et  de  I'ouverture  d'une  racbe  dans  Turitftre  gauche  de  laqiielle  il  trouva  plusieum  calculi 
qui  avaient  occasione  une  dilatation  considerable  du  canal,  une  ritontion  d'urine  au-descus  d'eux,  et 
touM  le<  arcidens  qui  avaient  pr^c^de  la  mort.  On  calculs.  de  la  nature  de  ceux  qu'on  trouve  dant 
la  reotie  et  dans  Vurfttre  des  bceufs,  avaient  une  couleur  metallique  bronz^e  tr6«  brillante ;  ilt 
etaient  lijinfees,  irtregulieri  et  pesans:  Tun  d'entre  eux,  plus  volumineux,  et  compost  de  plusieurs 
morceaux  riun's,  avait  une  fbinie  triangulaire  assex  bizarre.' 

f  '  Althouv'h  the  «ame  constituent  principles  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  calculi  found  within 
the  bladder  of  the  horne  and  other  monodactyles,  still  the  stones  themselves  differ  in  many  respects. 
Thev  possess  a  urinous  odour  which  time  s'lowly  dissipates,  but  which  exposure  to  the  fire  renew* ; 
and  aNn  a  disagreeable  flavour,  partaking  of  that  of  the  urine  of  the  animal  from  which  they  havt 
been  extracted.     In  four  horses  and  one  ass  we  have  met  with  the  tofi  $'.onet,  of  the  consistence  of 

f>a<ite,  growing  harder  towaids  the  centre;  also  becoming  so  by  exposure  to  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
riable,  and  easy  of  reduction  to  powder.  Commonly  these  vesical  concretions  form  petrifaction*, 
more  or  less  compact,  mural,  tuberous,  or  graiued  ;  of  varied  form  and  magnitude,  possessing  neither 
uniformitv  of  colour,  consistence,  nor  interior  structure  ;  they  may  lie  either  loose  or  encystM  within 
the  blsdder.  Generally,  they  have  a  yellowish  tint,  inclining  to  a  white.  Some  are  ovoid,  other* 
elongated  and  flattened ;  some,  again,  spheroid.  Some  are  less  compact  in  the  centre  than  toward* 
the  circumference  ;  a  smaller  portion  possesses  a  nuclena  of  some  substance  different  from  that  of  the 
stone  itself.  In  some  the  component  material  is  confusedly  heaped  up  together,  without  any  di*. 
eoverable  arrangement  ;  in  others,  it  is  so  amassed  a*  to  form  distinct  concentric  layers,  \vho*e 
number  i*  regulated  by  their  thickne**.    Alto^ther.  vesical  ealeuli  may  be  conveniently  classe4 
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The  jyaptfpau  whaA  dnioCe  a  tfone  in  the  bUdder  are  Tviofu.     M.  Gimd* 
the  iearDed  Director  of  the  Roral  Veterinary  School  of  Ptm,  in  his  Memoir  on 
Vesical  Calculi  in  Ilonetw  on  thi«  poiut  ob^ervei.  *  Geoerally  ipeakiniE.  a  stone 
maj  exi&t  for  a  leo;^  of  time  and  acquire  coii»iderabIe  iLJicnitude,  before  it  is 
prr^uctiie  of  any  percfrptible  disorder,  or  ax  Iea»t  «uch  as  to  direct  the  attentioa 
of  the  Kronen  to  the  cf^niplaint.  or  make  it  certain  that  such  is  its  real  aatiire. 
The  AcdirnentouA  de|io^ition§  which  ve  have  ranked  is  the  first  class  of  vesical 
concretions,  are  indi<-ated  bv  the  urine  frraduall^  becucnins  thicker  and  whiter; 
by  fre^juent  de«ire  to  nale :  by  the  difficulty  and  pain  with  which  the«e  desires 
are  executed.     In  one  case,  the  penis  being  in  a  state  of  paralysis,  hung  down 
oot  of  the  sheath.     A  calculus  may  lie  over  or  within  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
creating  more  or  le^s  difficulty  in  the  expuUion  of  urine,  or  inducing  complete 
rctentifin.     In  generaL  however,  its  irritation  occasions  frequent  staling.     Some- 
times the  urine  is  bloody,  and  voided  with  distressing  and  piainful  efforts.     The 
irritation  mav  run  so  hifth  as  to  give  rise  to  colics,  which  mav  be  either  inter- 
inittent  or  continued.     It  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between  these 
c<^cs  and  common  intestinal  gripes.     So  long  as  the  pain  is  not  ver^*  acute,  the 
subject  of  cystic  colic  P>^b«  makes  efforts  to  strike  the  sheath  with  his  hind 
feet :  looks  back  at  his  flanks,  even  reaches  them  with  his  teeth,  and  every  now 
and  then  shakes  his  head.     Should  the  pains  increase,  the  animal  will  lie  down 
and  roll,  experience  occasional  relieC  and,  in  fiurt,  display  the  symptoms  of  com- 
mon gripes.     The  sweat  the  animal  breaks  into  diffuses  a  strong  urinous  odour. 
In  this  paroxysm  of  pain,  mares  have  been  known  to  expel  the  calculus,  and 
thereby  obtain  momentary  relief^  and  from  that  time  to  recover.* 

The  treatment  of  stone  in  the  bladder  may  either  be  founded  on  attempts  to 
dissolve  the  mass,  on  chemical  principles,  within  the  sac;  or  to  promote  its 
expulsion  by  pressure ;  or  to  extract  it  by  section.  From  the  composition  of 
the  vesical  stones  of  the  horse  being  found  soluble  in  very  weak  acids,  it  was 
thought  possible  to  dissolve  them  within  the  bladder;  and  a  fortuiuite  case, 
wherein  vine^^  mixed  with  water  and  thrown  up  the  urethra  did  so  act,  raised 
hopes  that  thui  method  might  be  equally  fortunate  in  other  cases.  But  not  only 
has  the  bladder  been  found  in  some  instances  unable  to  bear  the  irritation,  but 
the  solvent  power  itself  has  proved  inert,  so  that  this  practice  has  been  much 
abandoned.  An  attempt,  therefore,  may  be  made  io  force  it  out  fix>m  the  blad- 
der through  the  urethra,  to  which  we  should  be  more  particularly  led  when  we 
ibund  it  already  lodged  within  or  near  the  neck  of  the  organ,  in  which  case  we 
should  attempt  it  by  a  judicious  pressure  bv  means  of  a  hand  within  the  rectum, 
assisted  bv  the  other  in  the  line  of  the  urethra  :  if  the  stone  be  small,  it  may  be 
brought  forward,  and  made  to  turn  the  ischial  curvature  by  lowering  the  penis 
as  much  as  possible ;  from  whence  it  may  be  guided  still  farther  untu  a  forceps, 
introduced  from  the  point  of  the  yard,  may  reach  it.  If  it  can  be  passed  no 
fkrther  than  the  curvature,  it  must  be  cut  down  on.  When  a  larger  stone  is 
found  within  the  bladder  than  can  be  extracted  this  wav,  it  is  evident  that,  unless 
wc  attempt  to  crush  it*,  we  must  proceed  as  detailed  under  ZMoiomy^  amonff 
the  OperatianM.  It  happens  that  calculi  are  occasionallv  of  themselves  forc^ 
from  tnc  bladder  into  the  urethra ;  such  a  case  is  related  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Percivall,  in  which  the  methods  just  detailed  apply.    In  the  female,  this  method 

Into  four  klfidt  or  ▼vlrtics:  l»t.  Tb«  toft  tpeelos,  whoM  contl«t«nce  InereMM  lainnltyi  9i,  Those 
ytUowUh  or  whiUih  ■tonea  whoM  tntface  it  aspcrout,  or  tlmply  ffi allied,  asd  whoM  interior  dU> 
coTtrt  an  Irrrfiular  amanvment  of  »alln«  matter,  more  or  lets  cuh«rf  nt :  tlicte  form  the  friahle  concre- 
Uont  whirh  Lafoaic  alludes  to  when  he  direct*  ut  to  crack  the  Mone  (If  too  large  to  be  extracted) 
with  the  foreepR.  Tlie  3d  kind  Include*  tbo*e  which  display  concentric  layer*,  but  po**e**  no 
Bucleu* !  they  are  commonly  grey,  grained,  and  harder  than  the  preceding  kind.  The  4th  cla**  it 
fwmed  of  those  po«*eB*ing  nuclei ;  of  which  those  composed  of  concentric  layer*  exhibit  a  mural 
iarfaee,  and  a  haidne**  approarhln|  to  sllcx ;  others,  le**  compact,  display  a  granulated  exterior,  and 
are  areolated  within.' — Oirard's  Jmemoir, 

*  An  ingenious  artlat  invented  a  machine  by  which  a  stone  might  be  cru*hed  In  the  human  bladder  ; 
sad  if  It  have  been  made  applicable  there.  It  might  here  be  mane  doubly  so,  from  the  lncrea*ed  dia- 
meter of  the  urethra  admitting  of  a  machine  of  much  more  power.  It  la,  howerer,  unfortunate,  that 
we  mu*t  even  then  make  an  l*chlal  opening  In  the  urethra  for  the  introducUou  of  the  Instrument, 
which  would  leave  us  only  these  benefit*,  that  our  danger  of  wounding  the  artery  of  the  bulb  wouM 
be  avoided,  and  a  ri*k  of  burrowing  sinuses  forming  afterwards. 
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of  extracting  the  stone  will  usuallv  succeed  by  dilating  the  urethra  mechanically; 
and  it  has  been  also  proposed  by  a  proper  instrument  to  attempt  the  same 
method  in  the  horse,  but  which  could  only  be  done  when  the  stone  was  of  a 
moderate  size. 
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RABIES. 

The  rabid  malady,  or  madnesa,  as  it  is  popularly,  and  with  characteristic  truth 
so  called  in  the  horse,  is  never  spontaneout,  but  always  acquired,  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rabid  virus  (the  saliva),  and,  as  more  generally  believed,  from  a 
member  of  the  canine  or  feline  tribe  only.  Usually  toe  inoculation  takes  place 
by  means  of  a  bite. 

The  symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  horse  are  various* ;  it  usually,  however,  com* 
mences  ratner  suddenly  by  some  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and  sudden  breakinff 
out  into  profuse  sweats :  I  have  known  it  attack  a  horse  at  work,  who  continued 
to  alternately  draw  his  load  and  stop  distressed  and  impatient :  in  a  few  hours, 
however,  he  becomes  completely  unrulv,  he  stamps  and  paws  violently,  and 
attempts  to  disengage  himself  from  his  halter.  Though  madness  be  a  complete 
misnomer  in  the  dog,  it  is  by  no  means  so  in  the  horse ;  for  within  twelve  noun 
from  the  attack  he  is  commonly  frantic :  and  I  have  seen  one  that  levelled  with 
the  ground  the  whole  of  the  internal  fitting  up  of  a  six-stall  stable,  himself 
sweating,  snorting,  and  foaming  amidst  the  ruins.  The  disease  follows  the 
inoculation,  or  bite,  at  the  same  periods  as  in  other  animals ;  that  is,  from  five 
weeks  to  three  months :  but  I  have  observed,  as  in  dogs,  its  attack  is  always 
quickest  when  the  bite  is  received  in  the  head.  On  an  examination  made  by 
myself  of  the  morbid  appearances  afrer  death  in  two  cases,  there  were  great 
inflammatory  marks  in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  all  the  thoracic  viscera ;  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  also,  particularly  the  latter,  participated  in  the  affection.  The 
meninges  of  the  brain  were  likewise  suffused  with  blood.  In  a  case  related  by 
M.  Dupuy,  to  this  last  symptomatic  appearance  was  added  ^  a  softening  of  the 
spinal  cord,  while  the  medullary  mass  resembled  a  thin  caseous  matter.  The 
salivary  glands,  and  particularly  the  parotids,  were  exceedingly  red  and  infil- 
trated with  yellow  serosity.*  Here  I  suspect  is  a  strained  analogy  to  connect 
this  case  with  the  hydrophobous  character  which  is  attributed  to  it.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  that  all  the  parts  of  the  head  would  be  rendered  highly  vascular 
from  exertions,  such  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  conceive  without  wit- 
nessing them  :  but  no  engoreement  of  the  salivary  organs  beyond  the  surrounding 
parts  existed  in  the  cases  which  I  examined,  nor  have  they  appeared  in  those 
detailed  by  others ;  and  as  my  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  this  point, 
it  could  not  have  escaped  my  observation.  The  whole  muscular  system  was 
discoloured  and  softened,  and  the  cellular  texture  studded  with  ecchymosis. 

*  In  ft  caM  related  by  Dupnv,  the  animal  rolled  and  kicked  lnce»tantly,  and  cried  plalntirelv ; 
and  it  is  related  in  this  ca»e  that  the  water  offered  him  caused  convulsiotiM  and  the  most  ae- 
cided  horror  :  on  which  Hubject  I  am  lomewhat  sreptical.  I  believe  hydrophobia  to  be  a  pathognO' 
monic  nymptom  to  man  alone  ;  and  oat  of  handreds  of  rabid  animals  I  have  seen,  I  nerer  observed  It  In 
one.  I  must,  however,  own,  that  M.  Dopuy's  aceount  is  somewhat  borne  out  by  Mr.  Vouatt,  wb« 
Mys  in  two  cases,  '  I  fancied  I  saw  something  very  much  resembling  hydrophobia.  The  thirst  waa 
excessive,  but  the  act  of  swallowing  was  performed  with  a  forced  gulping  effort,  and  suddenly  waa 
unatohed  from  the  pail  with  a  strange  contraction,  a  kind  of  ritus  tardonieut  of  the  lips.'  As  a  proof 
of  variety  in  rabid  symptoms,  in  one  of  this  gentleman's  cases,  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Keat,  which 
had  been  bitten  in  the  near  leg  behind,  Mr.  Youatt  observes,  '  whenever  I  approached  him  on  that 
side,  he  was  agitated  and  trembled,  and  straggled  as  well  as  he  could  (he  being  slang) ;  and  if  I 
touched  him  with  my  finger  only,  the  pulsations  were  quickened  more  than  ten  beats  a  minut*. 
When  I  went  round  to  the  off  side,  he  permitted  me  to  pat  him,  and  even  sought  ray  notice.'  Contra* 
dictory  as  this  account  is  with  thf  violent  and  furiously  vicious  habits  noticed  as  common  In  thc»« 
cases,  it  is,  however,  strictly  coirect.  I  accompanied  Mr.  Youatt  to  tee  this  extraordinary  caae,  and 
can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  account. 
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Mr.  Youstt  baa  alio  obserred  ui6amiiuition  at  the  back  part  of  the  mootli.  aod 

at  the  cop  of  the  windpipe :  bat  be  does  Dot  notice  nny  engorgement  of  tht  am- 
liTarj  KlandA. 

Rabifa  im  the  oz^  tkeep,  onH  avime,  produce*  al^o  phrenitic  srmptotiia :  the 
harmleM  sheep  i^  changed  into  «o  ferocir»24  an  %nimaL  that  I  have  seen  bim  butt 
at  bis  own  ««hadow  reflected  bv  the  «un  on  a  door.  In  »heep.  the  general  ap- 
pcaranceji  after  death  al^o  r^emble  those  u«uaUy  pre:»ent  in  the  horse  :  it  most, 
Dowerer.  be  remembered,  that  in  no  two  caxet  of  anv  animal  whatever  are  thej 
exactly  similar :  but  in  alL  marks  of  violent  and  almost  universal  vascular  action 
predominate.  Mr.  Youatt  appears  to  consider  inflammation  of  the  glottia,  epi- 
glottis, and  usually  of  the  trachea  al^ii,  a<  aim^i^t  constant  rabid  post-mortem 
I4)pearance9  in  the  various  quadrupeds  mhicb  he  ha^  examined.  Inflammation 
of  the  stomachs,  howr-vcr,  U  not  alwa\«  pn-sent  in  the  ruminanta,  though  seldom 
absent  in  the  horse. 

Treatment. — Our  efforts  must  be  principally  directed  to  a  prerentire  plan  ;  lor 
nothing  we  yet  know  of  will  arrest  the  disease  when  it  has  actuaUy  appeared. 
When  a  bite  has  been  received,  first  well  wa>h  the  parts  around  the  woond  writb 
■oap  and  water;  next  wash  the  wound  itself  with  the  »ame  made  strong  and  weQ 
nibbed  in.  It  would  be  well  now  to  shave  the  hair,  that  any  other  lesser  punc- 
ture might  be  detected.  If  the  wound  or  wounds  be  deep  or  penetrating,  diaaect 
it  or  them  whollv  out :  and  if  in  the  neighbourhood  of  important  parts,  as  the 
eye,  kc^  Apply  a/kerwards  any  caustic  matter.  If  it  be  where  no  danger*is  to  be 
apprehended,  apply  the  actual  cautery,  and  which,  in  one  smalT  puncture,  maj 
alone  be  sufficient,  taking  rare  to  allow  it  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
in  either  case.  In  a  lacerated  wound  dissect  the  ichf^  superficies  aut^  if  pt>ssibie^ 
and  then  applv  caustic  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  excavation.  If  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  inoculated  part  be  effected,  no  fear  need  be  entert^ned  for 
the  safety  of  the  animal ;  but  it  is  ver}*  difficult  often  to  decide  that  ncr  other 
bite  has  Seen  received.  Under  such  circumstances,  any  antidote  at  all,  poaseaa- 
ing  but  questionable  efficacy,  should  be  also  given.  I  formerly  had  a  great  de- 
pendence on  the  prophylactic  efficacy  of  the  bmcruM  or  box ;  and  I  still  think  it 
deserves  a  full  trial,  according  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  administered  in  several 
of  the  midland  counties,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Box  leaves  (if  possible,  the  tree  box)  eight  ounces 

Rue eight  ounces. 

Cut  very  fine,  and  boil  in  three  pints  of  milk  in  a  close  vessel  for  one  hour ;  then 
remove  and  strain  off.  Again  boil  the  ingredients  another  hour  in  three  pints  of 
water ;  when  again  strain  ofi^  and  mix  the  liouors.  Of  this  mixture  give  a  third 
erery  morning  fasting.  A  coir  may  take  the  same  quantity,  and  a  sheep  one 
third  of  it.  In  my  Canine  Pathology  the  subject  of  rabies  is  very  fully  con- 
sidered, as  regards  itn  origin,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  whether  under  a  view  to 
its  mre  or  its/>rerea/iKm.     Sec  also  article  "  Rabies**  in  The  VeterinarioM. 

TUE  BITE  OF  VEXEMOUS  REPTILES. 

Maut  of  these,  in  warmer  climates,  inflict  fatal  wounds  both  on  man  and  beast. 
In  the  East  Indies,  the  cobra  di  capello  will  occasion  death  in  the  laigest  animal 
in  a  few  minutes :  fortunately  we  have  none  of  the  serpent  tribe  whose  bite  or 
■ting  is  poisonous  but  the  adder ;  which  now  and  then  wounds  horses  and  oxen 
while  grazing,  and  sometimes  dogs  in  hunting.  This  accident  is  not  often  at- 
tended with  ftital  consequences;  and  country  persons,  as  a  remedial  treatment, 
merely  rub  the  part  with  an  onion,  and  force  another,  mashed,  down  the  throat. 
In  more  serious  cases  the  following  will  give  relief: 

Spirit  of  hartshorn  (liquor  o/ carbonated  ammonia),,,     one  ounce. 

Olive  oil a  pint. 

Mix. 

-^To  a  horse,  ox,  or  cow,  the  whole,  to  a  sheep  or  large  dog  a  third  may  be  given, 

and  some  of  the  tame  may  be  well  rubbed  into  the  bitten  part. 
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Li  case  hartshorn  cannot  be  procured,  substitute  oil  of  turpentine  two  ounces, 
or  a  double  or  treble  quantity  of  any  of  the  spirits,  as  brandy,  rum,  or  gin.  The 
stings  of  hornets,  wasps,  and  bees,  may  be  successfully  washed  with  vinegar, 
or  rubbed  with  the  blue  (indigo)  used  by  washers,  which  is  often  found  to  be 
an  instant  specific. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

TuE  stomach  of  the  horse  is  sensible  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  many  of  the 
narcotic  and  acrid  stimulating  vegetable  matters,  which  prove  destructive  to  the 
human.  Of  some  of  these,  however,  it  takes  an  immoderate  dose  to  seriously 
disturb  the  functions ;  of  which  opium  is  an  instance  among  others :  while  a 
moderate  dose  of  the  prussic  acid  in  the  form  of  lauro  cerasus  kills  him  in  a 
short  time.  The  taxus  baccatu,  or  yew  tree,  is  very  poisonous  to  horses,  stealing 
away  life  speedily,  without  raising  convulsion  or  commotion.  Digitalis  purpurea, 
or  foxglove ;  cenanthe  crocata,  or  dropwort ;  phellandrium  aquaticum,  or  water 
parsley ;  nicotiana,  or  tobacco,  are  hurtful ;  while  conium  maculatum,  or  hemlock, 
and  cicuta  viroso,  or  water  hemlock,  are  reckoned  poisonous  by  some,  and  in* 
nocuous  by  others.  Vegetable  narcotics  appear  to  produce  their  effect,  through 
the  medium  of  the  stomach,  on  the  sensorium :  the  stomach,  however,  is  found 
after  death  to  bear  but  little  marks  of  affection,  nor  are  more  to  be  perceived  in 
the  head :  the  lungs  are  found  in  many  cases  very  highly  inflamed.  The  more 
acrid  vegetables  leave  very  powerful  marks  of  their  ravages,  by  deep  inflamma- 
tory spots  over  the  villous  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Id  these 
cases  we  cannot  hope  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  noxious  matter  by  vomits  in 
the  horse ;  but  we  may  do  it  in  the  cow,  sheep,  or  dog,  by  considerable  doses  of 
emetic  tartar,  or  of  white  vitriol.  We  must  therefore,  in  the  horse,  counteract 
the  effects  of  such  as  are  narcotic  by  active  purgatives,  as  the  croton  nut ;  and 
also  by  a  liberal  use  of  acids  and  demulcents,  as  oil,  butter,  &c. :  but  in  such 
cases  a  caution  is  necessary  with  regard  to  vinegar,  which  in  doses  of  a  pint  has 
destroyed ;  half  a  pint  may,  however,  in  urgent  cases,  be  safely  given,  or  a  drachm 
of  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  may  be  infused  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  poured 
down.  However,  if  it  can  be  procured,  the  stonwch  pump  should  supersede 
every  other  means. 

MINERAL  POISONS. 

These  act  usually  by  their  caustic  quality  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels ;  but  the  horse  is  an  animal  whose  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the 
more  active  mineral  agents  is  remarkable ;  much  of  which  capability  is  unques- 
tionably dependent  on  so  great  a  portion  of  his  stomach  being  insensible.  But 
there  must  be  an  inherent  structural  power  in  the  other  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal  also  to  resist  their  effects,  or  otherwise  how  comes  it  that  the  caustic 
mineral  acids  do  not,  when  they  have  passed  the  cuticular  portion  of  the  stomach 
— which  they  naturally  do  in  common  with  other  matter — how  comes  it  that 
they  do  not  then  exert  their  baneful  influence,  except  in  quantities  which  bear 
.  no  proportion  to  the  mere  bulk,  or  his  general  constitutional  powers,  compared 
cither  with  man  or  other  animals  ?  Tartarised  antimony  (emetic  tartar),  to  the 
amount  of  four  ounces,  creates  little  disturbance  in  the  horse,  and  proportionate 
doses  of  its  sulphuret  (crude  antimony)  and  oxyde  (antimonial  powder)  are  equally 
innocuous*.  The  acetate  of  lead  can  also  be  borne  by  the  horse  without  dis- 
turbance in  very  large  quantities :  and  although  arsenic  and  the  ox^muriate  of 
quicksilver  (corrosive  sublimate),  the  acetate  of  copper  (verdigrvt),  cannot  be 
borne  in  any  thing  like  equal  doses,  yet  quantities  that  would  astonish  the  in- 
experienced are  given  every  day  medicinally. 

•  It  hafi  been  erroneously  argued,  that  because  a  horse  can  bear  this  quantity  of  aiitiuiony.  that 
therefote  in  moderate  doses  it  must  t>e  inert.  Analogy  teaches  us  that  repeated  smnll  doses  of  many 
articles  effect  that  which  one  large  dose  cannot  do ;  mm  fact  fully  erinces  that  the  power  of  antimony 
in  lessening  vascular  action  is  consklef able. 
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The  i^p4tfms  which  arue  frosn  the  imprndeot*  or  mmBcioiu 
of  the  wfjm  cmnmoo  minerml  acid«  do  doC  materiaflv  differ.  Tfke  bone  i»  §nt 
otMcrred  to  be  aocmtj  and  nnpatMrot.  which  eiid»  in  his  Ijinz  down  and  roBiii^ 
or  •tamftinc  with  hu  fitct.  a*  in  crrpc-t :  be  alfo  looks  rouod  at  hi*  cidea  id  tbr 
iazne  manner :  v>  that  tbe^«  cxa*r*  mizht  be  readilv  mistakeo  for  colic,  were  it 
not  ffjr  an  apfjeanuxe  which  U  ain-fi^t  co&stact  here,  and  is  Terr  rareljr  ami  Id 
i{nsnK>lic  colic.  Tbi»  is  the  prcM-nce  of  a  Ti«cid.  ropv^.  or  froth v  mucna,  vbitb 
continuallT  e«cape4  from  the  n.ouxh.  is  kinzularh  hitt.  and  at  lengitb  becomes 
fort  id  to  tfie  tmelL  In  KirDe  in«tance«  there  are  frequent  attempts  to  stale  and 
dum; :  oo«  and  then  blood\  evacuation*  pasA.  Profuse  cold  sweats  break  out : 
the  weakness  become*  eitreme :  the  puUe,  from  the  first  quick  and  smalL  nom 
iotermit*.  and  the  animal  sinks  to  rise  no  mfire. 

iHuifdiamM  of  these  cases,  as  fiu"  as  I  have  ob«erved  them  or  been  inlbrmcd 
oC  do  not  alwayt  present  appearances  coccmensunte  with  the  ^ioleiice  of  the 
svmpioms.  In  some,  the  wbc^  alimentarv-  canal  ha.«  presented  gangieooua  and 
^^hacelated  portions  c^  great  extent,  when  the  »ufferinr«  vere  not  apparentlj 
iotense,  and  where  ev  en  bnpe*  were  entertained  of  amendment.  In  otbera,  spots 
of  an  inflammaton  hue  have  be<m  dispersed  over  the  villous  sur&ces  of  tbe 
stomach  and  intestines,  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other ;  and  jet  tbe 
sulTerinipi  during  the  disease  were  extreme. 

No  IneoAneaf  we  can  offer  promises  much,  for  a  veQ  is  commonlT  drawn  oirer 
tbe  case :  and  when  otherwise,  tbe  time  usually  k>«t  before  asnstance  b  aoogbt 
for  precludes  much  hope.  If  an  earlv  application  be  made,  and  a  stomach  pomp 
be  at  hand,  it  ouirht  to  be  at  once  emploved :  but  undc-r  other  circumstances  oar 
cffVirts  should  be  ^ntt  directed  to  dilute  tbe  poisonous  matter,  and  then  to  weaken 
Its  potency.  Alkalies  have  been  supposed  the  best  means  to  fulfil  the  secood 
intention,  as  an  ounce  of  potash  in  thin  cruel.  Orfila,  however,  recommends  in 
these  cases,  particularly  such  as  arise  from  corrosive  sublimate,  entangling  the 
poisoof>us  matter  in  the  albuminous  (i.e.  the  white)  matter  of  eggs.  Back-rake, 
clyster  largely,  and  otherwise  act  as  the  sjmptoms  direct. 

LOC.\L  I>TL.\MMATION. 

The  prineipU$  cmd  doctrine  of  inflammation  have  been  so  fully  treated  on  at 
the  conimencenient  of  the  Pathology*,  under  the  head  General  Inflammation^  thmt 
we  fthall  onlv  introduce  the  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  therefrom,  with 
such  particular  observations  as  immediately  connect  it  with  the  surg-ical  part  of 
our  subject.  A  ver}'  attentive  consideration  of  these  principles  is  neccssaiy  to 
a  successful  practice  of  horse  surgery,  as  many^  nav  most,  of  the  local  and  ex- 
ternal diseases  of  the  animal  have  their  foundation  in  inflammation. 

Local  in/lammaiion  is  characterised  by  heat,  redness,  tension,  or  swellins,  and 
by  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  part  afTcrcted.  According  as  such  inflammation  is 
considerable  or  inconsiderable,  the  circulating  system  universally  participates, 
or  it  is  unaffected.  The  general  circuUtion  is  also  affected  or'  not  affected, 
according  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
inflamed  part. 

When  the  general  circulation  is  increased,  the  horse  is  said  tohare^fmpiomatic 
fever;  but  in  evenr  instance  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  are  in  a  state  of 
distention  t  or  swcfling.    The  tumid  state  of  the  part  in  inflammadoo  is  a  well 


•  Br  Uic  Una  Impradnt.  I  mem  tbe  eootinued  adminiiCntloB  of  even  ■■iwsts  dsws,  wilhmit 
earefaflT  wauhuif  tbeir  eftet*.  aod  of  •ecsaional  cevMtlon*  from  the  Mimijilitratioiit  of  them :  for  it 
I*  remsrksble.  that  m  borM  will  eontlnae  to  take  30  or  40  graiDt  daily  of  tbe  mott  potent  of  tbe«e. 
wItliOQt  asparent  ill  efeet.  All  at  OBre^bovever,  •yaipCom*  ariie.aad  eoateqiieiireteDrae,aatboaffb 
tbe  oDlted  quaotttiet  be  bat  taken  bad  been  given  at  once.— (See  Tremtmeni  •/  Fmref.) 

f  It  teems  douUfnl  wbetber  an  Inflamed  part  it  alwayt  in  a  ttate  of  increaaed  ftreoitb.  On  tbe 
cvntrary.  it  may,  under  tome  circnmttaaret,  be  contidered  at  in  a  ttate  of  Increaaed  debUity ;  for  tbe 
inflammatory  action,  particaUrly  of  tbe  larger  arterial  trnnkt,  may  earry  tbe  dittentioB  of  tbe  ettMU 
lary  branebet  lieyood  tbeir  contractile  power  to  overcome ;  or,  what  it  equally  likely,  it  may  aho> 
gfthrr  ttop  tbe  nerroat  Inflaencc  by  which  thete  vettelt  are  acted  on;  in  both  these  wayt debility 
may  be  tbe  conteqoence  of  long-continued  or  i|iordinale  diotention.  Tbeee  riewt  of  tbe  matter  are 
very  Important  in  practice,  and  deterve  tbe  moit  attentive  examination  and  contMeration :  at  on  a  cor- 
rect judgment  formed  of  tbe  one  or  tbe  other  of  tbeae  at  tbe  imsMdlate  cauie,  oar  prognotii  at  well 
at  our  practice  will  much  depend. 
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known  s^onptom,  and,  as  connected  with  our  immediate  subject,  is  dependent  on  • 
the  distended  state  of  the  vessels  themselves ;  to  which  is  sometimes  superadded, 
an  effusion  or  pouring  out  of  the  contents  of  these  vessels ;  in  which,  either  the 
serous  parts  of  the  blood,  or  when  the  inflammatory  action  is  very  considerable, 
coagulable  lymph,  or  as  it  is  now  called  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  is  effused  into 
the  cellular  tissues ;  and  which  further  increases  the  tension,  and  embarrasses 
the  recovery  (see  Tumour).  .Thus  the  effects  and  terminations  of  local  in- 
flammation are  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  part,  the  state  of  the  patient, 
and  the  violence  of  the  attack.  If  the  inflamed  vessels  be  enabled  to  reinstate 
themselves  by  getting  rid  of  the  distending  column  of  blood  within  them,  and  of 
recovering  tncir  tone  and  contractility,  resolution  takes  place.  But  when  this 
does  not  occur,  and  the  same  vessels  have  poured  forth  the  coagulable  part  of 
the  serum,  a  more  protracted  process  is  usually  necessary  to  the  cure.  But  that 
effusion  which  in  spontaneous  inflammation  would  protract  the  cure,  in  healthy 
inflammation  consequent  to  abrasion,  incision,  laceration,  &c.  formed  of  the 
coagulable  or  albuminous  part  of  the  serum,  and  thus  poured  forth,  is  the  very 
pabulum  for  the  new  formed  parts,  and  the  cement  by  which  the  breaches  are 
to  be  repaired.  This  inflammatory  effect  is  called  adhesion.  If  the  morbid 
attack  be  still  more  active,  or  longer  protracted,  or  if  extensive  injury  have  been 
done  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  pressure,  laceration,  &c.,  then  the  same  vessels, 
instead  of  the  albuminous  part  of  the  blood,  secrete  from  it  a  homogeneous  fluid 
called  pus  or  matter,  with  which  process  ulceration  or  Ivmphatic  agency  in  the 
absorption  of  the  surrounding  edges  is  united;  and  these  actions  are  called 
suppuration.  Occasions  will,  however,  occur  when  the  inflammatory  action  is 
inordinately  violent ;  or  when  it  is  long  protracted ;  or  when  it  occurs  in  a  con- 
stitution generally  debilitated;  or  when  a  part  has  suffered  great  accidental 
violence :  in  any  of  which  states,  the  inflammatory  congestion  may  rupture  the 
vessels,  and  destroy  them,  and  the  effused  blood  putrefying  in  and  around  them, 
sphacelus^  gangrene,  or  fnortification^  is  said  to  have  come  on. 

The  treatment  of  local  inflammation  must  be  varied  according  as  the  tendency 
to  these  different  kinds  of  termination  exists ;  but  when  it  is  in  our  power,  there 
are  but  few  instances  in  which  we  should  not  choose  the  termination  by  resolution ; 
the  first  indication  to  produce  which  is,  to  restore  and  equalize  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  parts ;  and  this  must  be  done  either  by  bringing  the  system 
at  large  down  to  the  level  of  the  affected  parts,  or  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  in- 
flamed parts  to  the  level  of  the  system.  The  former  is  only  to  be  attempted 
when  the  general  plethora  is  very  great ;  in  which  case  we  make  use  of  general 
bleeding,  purges,  and  diuretics  (see  Diffused  Inflammation),  In  most  instances, 
however,  topical  bleeding  is  to  be  preferred,  where  it  can  be  practised,  by  which 
the  distended  vessels  are  at  once  treed  from  their  load.  When  blood  cannot  be 
drawn  from  the  immediate  part,  still  it  is  ofVen  practicable  to  open  a  vein  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  it,  which  shall  return  the  blood  from  that  individual  part  im- 
mediately. In  violent  local  inflammations,  both  topical  and  general  blee<Ung  may 
be  usefully  employed  at  the  same  time.  Topical  applications  are  among  our 
most  active  agents  in  dispelling  local  inflammations.  In  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tions particiuarly,  cold  powerfully  promotes  resolution,  and  also  in  the  in- 
flammatory actions  which  follow  those  injuries  known  by  the  name  of  strains ; 
which  it  is  probable  is  effected  bv  its  action  on  the  caliber  of  the  vessels,  and 
thus  reducing  the  distention.  With  the  coldest  water  mix  the  acetate  of  lead 
(see  Vet,  Pharm.),  and  renew  the  application  firequently  in  the  wettest  state,  by 
which  means  constant  evaporation  wUl  decrease  the  temperature  still  lower.  Or 
a  still  colder  application  may  be  formed  from  the  muriate  of  ammonia  with  vine- 
gar (sec  Vet,  Pharm.),  As  cold  proves  itself  an  active  agent  in  some  local  in- 
flammations, so  also  heat,  or  rather  warmth,  in  many  other  cases,  proves  no  less 
so.  It  is  in  vain  to  theorize  on  the  seeming  incongruity  of  curing  the  same  disease 
by  two  such  opposites :  the  facts  are  so,  and  all  the  theoretic  arguments  in  the 
world  cannot  overturn  them.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  we  reap  the  most  de- 
cided advantages  from  the  use  of  warmth,  in  the  form  of  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tions, which  appear  to  act  by  unloading  the  vessels  of  the  part  in  the  form  of 
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■vemt  or  czhalatioo:    but  as  actual  beat  iocirmses  inflammatorT  actiofi,  mad 
tbcrrfore  proffnotn  otber  termination  than  resolution,  we  sbould  be  careAil  to 
aTcnd  applnnc  either  of  these  mean^  too  hot.     C>n  the  other  hand,  as  in  tlieae 
immediate  instances  cold  vould  prove  injanou&.  m>  we  should  be  carelul  in  the 
use  of  (bmentatifJDs.  that  we  do  ix»t  leare  the  part  at^erward&  wet  and  exposed, 
otherwise  cold  will  be  generated  br  evaporation  ^  nee  Ptmltiees  amd  EmArM^aHomt^ 
Vet.  Pkewm. ).   For  these  reasons  a  rooderatelj  warm  poultice  frequeotlj  applied 
becomes,  in  manj  cases,  one  of  the  be«t  applications  in  promoting  molutioOy 
and  perhaps  it  is  peculiariv  eheible  when  the  iniiamuiation  is  some  war  remo^red 
from  the  surface,  as  it  tends  to  unload  the  vesMrls  near  the  pan,  with  little  ad- 
dition to  their  temperature.     When  the  inflammation  is  situated  still  deeper,  we 
fiequc^ntlv  use  rubefacients  or  actual  blisters,  which  create  an  artificial  metaataais 
(see  (iemtnd  Imjlammuitiun.  amd  Bluten).     But  when,  notwithstanding  all  our 
eflbrta.  the  tension,  heat,  and  tenderness  of  the  part  increase,  suppuration  will 
take  place. 

When  mppmratiom  becomes  unavoidable,  it  is  then  our  dutr  no  longer  fo 
attempt  to  retard,  but  on  the  cuntrar\-  we  should  promote  it,  to  prerent  the 
worse  termination  (by  a  continued  irritation  and  debility)  into  ganfcrene.  If  the 
inflammation  have  been  confined  to  a  mucous  surface,  we  may  expect  the  tran- 
sition to  take  place  without  trouble,  these  surfaces  changing  their  secretiona 
from  a  mucous  into  a  puriform  fluid,  without  great  increase  of  effort.  If  the 
inflammation  be  situated  within  the  ceUular  membrane  of  the  integumenta,  or 
the  muscular  tissues.  &c.  &c^  more  active  symptoms  will  supervene.  The  heat 
and  pain  may  lessen,  but  the  actual  sensibility  of  the  part  will  commonhr  be 
augmented.  It  must  be  our  care  now  to  avoid  depleting  the  system;  a  moderate 
warmth  should  be  constantly  applied  to  the  part  by  means  of  warm  ponlticea. 
Should  the  suppuration  be  deep  seated,  or  when  it  becomes  prudent  to  hasten 
the  maturation,  solid  turpentine  may  be  added  to  the  poultices,  and  which  poul- 
tices should  be  frequently  renewed.  Almost  constant  fomentation  might  possibly 
be  better,  as  renewing  the  heat  oftener ;  but  in  these  cases  the  part  must,  for 
reasons  already  statedC  neyer  be  sufiered  to  cool,  by  remaining  uncoverAi,  nor  be 
left  wet.  When  neither  poultices  nor  fomentations  can  be  used,  the  part  should 
•till  be  kept  warm  by  means  of  an  adhesive  plaster  over  it,  or  with  cloths ;  or  it 
may  be  thicklv  greased  over,  m*hich  promotes  heat,  and  pre%'ents  the  efiecta  of 
evaporation.  In  this  state  it  is  still  to  be  remembered,  that  if  the  general  action 
of  the  system  should  be  ver}*  inordinate,  it  U  to  be  repressed ;  otherwise  the 
inflamed'  parts  may,  instead  of  fidling  into  a  healthy  suppuration,  be  hurried,  in 
the  end,  to  such  debility  as  will  produce  an  entire  lo$»  of  their  tone,  when 
mortification  must  ensue.  When  suppuration  has  been  long  continued,  some- 
times the  vessels  become  so  habituated  to  the  action,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
mote a  healing  process :  in  this  case  setons  and  rowels  are  introduced,  to  promote 
a  new  action. 

Mortification. — When  the  congestion  in  the  capillaries  is  extreme,  or  when 
debility  to  a  great  degree  takes  place  in  a  part  under  inflammation,  it  &ll8  into 
mortification.  If  the  adjacent  parts  likewise  are  equally  dehile*,  they  fifequentlj 
participate,  and  become  sangrenous  also ;  but  if  they  are  strong,  the  abaor bents 
are  equal  to  the  removM  of  the  edges  of  the  sound  part,  and  by  this  means  a 
separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  takes  place.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to 
preyent  this  extension  of  death  to  the  sound  part,  and  to  promote  the  removal 
of  the  dead  from  the  living.  To  efiect  this,  we  must  attend  to  the  system  gene- 
rally, as  much  as  to  the  parts  individually,  for  upon  a  salutary*  eflbrt  of  the  ooo- 
•titution  at  large  we  are  principaUy  to  hope  for  this;  particularly  when  the 
inflammation  is  extensive  or  deep  seated.  Constitutional  remedies  are  peculiarly 
available,  because  the  immediate  parts  are  already  dead,  and  no  topicsLl  applica- 
tions can  restore  them :  the  constitutional  means  of  this  nature  are  such  as  tend 

•  Mortification  It  likevi^  ron«eqoen|  to  a  defeet  in  the  nerroon  influence  which  ibooM  be  dhCri- 
bnted  to  the  Tea«el«,  uA  which  defect  may  viae  eUhet  from  a  morbid  cause  actinir  on  the  nervoat 
trunk  which  feed*  the  part,  or  on  the  flbrillK  by  which  tuch  influence  thould  bedivtribuKd:  tbut  % 
fsralytk  Unb  becomet  coM,  and  ofksn  mortlflet  without  much  apparent  vatcular  action. 
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to  moderate  arterial  action,  if  it  yet  remain  inordinate,  without  producing  de- 
bility or  exhaustion.  These  ends  are  best  fulfilled  by  nitrous  or  >itriolic  aether; 
and  the  liquor  ammonis  acetatis  (Med,  Pharm.).  If  the  debility  be  already 
extreme,  we  must  employ  more  active  tonics,  as  bark,  opium,  camphor,  &c.,  with 
malt,  ale,  and  gruel,  as  beverages.  With  regard  to  medicinal  tonics  and  cordiali, 
they  should  be  administered  in  small  quantities,  but  frequently,  that  their  action 
may  be  uniform  and  permanent,  and  at  the  same  time  not  inordinate.  Load 
applications  are  to  be  made  use  of  also,  not  with  a  view  to  restore  the  parts 
already  dead,  but  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  evil,  and  to  assist  the  separation 
of  the  sound  from  the  unsound.  The  fermenting  poultice  is  a  useful  application 
(see  Poultices) ;  and  occasionally  the  parts  may  be  washed  with  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  vinegar.  .  Scarifications  are  not  to  be  recommended,  for  they  only 
reduce  the  living  parts  into  the  same  state  as  the  dead  ones. — We  shall  now 
proceed  to  apply  these  doctrines  to  a  consideration  of  the  several  subjects  of 
woundsy  ulcers.,  tumourSy  inflammatory,  indurated,  and  encysted,  and  to  that 
inflammation,  both  healthy  and  diseased,  which  afiects  the  bones. 


CLASS    XL 

WOUNDS. 

A  WOUND  is  a  solution  of  continuity,  or  a  division  of  some  of  the  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  as  wounds  frequently  occur  to  all  the  animals  domesticated  to  our 
use,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  for  the  veterinarian  to  be  equal  to 
the  treatment  of  them.  The  surgical  treatment  of  wounds  differs  in  the  horse 
and  other  domestic  animals  from  the  human,  from  peculiarities  in  the  constitution; 
but  principally  it  differs  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  treatment :  therefore 
veterinary  surgery  cannot  be  perfectly  learned  from  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  practice  of  human  surgery.  A  wound  occurring  in  any  of  the 
subjects  of  our  care,  should  be  treated  according  to  the  particular  circumstances 
which  take  place,  as  the  nature  of  the  wound,  the  part  in  which  it  happens,  as 
well  as  the  immediate  structure  of  the  substance  diWded,  and  the  constitution 
and  habits  of  the  animal.  \^lien  a  wound  occurs,  it  undergoes  several  states 
before  the  part  is  again  made  whole :  hemorrhage  first  takes  place,  which  if  venr 
considerable  must  be  immediately  attended  to.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  vital  resources  are  so  much  greater  in  the  horse,  that  the  division  of  an 
artery  which  in  the  human  would  require  pressure'  to  stop  the  flow,  in  the  horse 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  unattended  to ;  and  that  when  nothing  but  taking  up 
a  human  artery  can  secure  life,  moderate  pressure  will  be  sufficient  in  veterinary 
practice.  When,  however,  a  very  large  artery  is  divided,  it  should  be  secured 
with  a  tenaculum,  if  possible ;  or  if  not  practicable  by  these  means,  a  ligature 
should  be  passed  around  it  of  fine  strong  silk  (see  Wounds  of  the  Arteries). 
The  next  circumstance  to  attend  to  is,  the  removal  of  any  extraneous  matter 
which  may  have  insinuated  itself;  and  if  this  can  be  done  without  washing  the 
cavity,  the  chances  of  early  union  will  be  increased.  But  when  dirt,  dust,  &€., 
render  washing  out  the  wound  absolutely  necessar)',  tepid  water  is  all  that  is 
requisite.  All  powerfully  stimulating  applications,  unless  to  a  contused  wound, 
are,  in  most  cases,  hurtful,  and  always  act  against  an  immediate  union.  We,  <m 
the  contrary,  hope  to  gain  a  prompt  union  by  the  medium  of  the  albuminous 
part  of  the  serum  which  is  poured  out  in  these  cases ;  '  and  which  Mr.  Hunter 
called  union  by  the  first  intention:''  supposing,  however,  that  such  union  was  not 
that  of  the  two  parts  to  each  other,  '  but  the  union  of  the  broken  parts  to  the 
intermediate  extravasated  blood.'  Modem  surgery  defines  it  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  vessels  of  each  side  of  the  wound  inosculating  with  each  other :  the 
divided  vessels,  ha>ing  first  poured  forth  their  adhesive  coagula,  prolong  them- 
selves through  the  extravasated  matter  by  their  own  vitality,  the  adhesive  fluid- 
gluing  the  surfaces,  as  the  inosculating  vessels  interlace  and  dovetail  the  union. 
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Some  TeteriiuuiAiii  deny  that  this  union  ever  takes  place  in  the  horse ;  but  which 
is  certainly  erroneous.  I  have  seen  many  instances  to  the  contrary ;  and  although 
the  force  of  the  arterial  circulation  in  the  horse  usually  hurries  on  the  sup- 
purative process,  yet  it  is  more  owing  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  his  reatlcaa 
ness  in  maintaining  an  approximation  of  the  wounded  surfaces  together  than  to 
any  constitutional  speciality,  that  it  does  not  more  frequently  bappeo.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  every  veterinary-  practitioner  to  endeavour  to  promote  the 
adhesive  union  by  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  sides  of  the  wound  together,  and 
by  a  careful  retention  of  them  in  this  situation.  In  any  wound  beyond  the 
most  superficial,  assistance,  is  derived  from  the  ui<e  of  sutures :  with  them,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  always  succeed ;  but  without  them  we  have  still  less  chance. 

Sutures  arc  stitches  made  in  a  wound  with  needles,  armed  with  either  silk, 
cotton,  thread,  worsted,  or  fine  tape ;  and  the  arming  is  of  the  filamentary  or 
thread-like  matters :  it  it  usually  many  times  doubled,  that  it  may  not  cut  the 
parts,  and  is  also  waxed  to  increase  its  tenacity.  There  used  to  be  many  kinds 
of  sutures,  but  modem  surgery  has  reduced  the  number  to  three ;  at  least,  the 
interrupted,  the  twisted,  and  the  glovers,  are  those  principally  in  use :  of  which 
the  first  is  by  much  the  most  useful  and  general  in  its  application.  The  imier^ 
rupied  suture  is  nothing  more  than  an  indefinite  number  of  distinct  stitches 
unconnected  by  the  thr^uls  with  which  they  are  made.  For  deep  wounds,  and 
lor  such  where  the  substance  of  the  inteffuments  is  to  be  brought  mto  union,  the 
needles  used  are  curved,  with  their  substance  somewhat  flattened,  which  form 
best  adapts  itself  to  the  penetrating  of  the  substance  of  the  divided  edges  of 
nich  wounds* ;  the  lips  of  which  having  been  cleansed  from  clots  of  blood,  or 
any  extraneous  matter,  should  be  caremlly  brought  together  in  exact  oppoai* 
tion  :  but  unless  there  be  danger  of  dirt,  or  other  extraneous  substance  inter- 
vening, much  washing  or  wetting  the  part  had  better  be  avoided.  The  needle 
properly  armed,  is  now  to  be  carried  from  without,  inwards,  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  prevent  the  ligature  tearing  away  the  flesh ;  when  having  penetrated 
one  lip  carry  the  needle  through  the  other,  from  within  outward.  Cut  it  away 
from  its  ligature,  which  leave  untied;  again  thread  or  arm  it,  and  if  more 
stitches  be  required,  repeat  the  operation  m  the  same  manner  for  each  stitch, 
the  distances  of  which  from  each  other  must  be  regulated  by  circirnistances,  as 
the  depth  of  the  wound,  its  being  exposed  to  much  or  little  motion,  &c.  I  have 
seldom,  in  wounds  of  the  integuments,  found  it  advisable  to  put  them  nearer 
than  an  inch  to  each  other ;  but  ofYener  I  have  allowed  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  between  each.  Having  inserted  as  many  stitches  as  are  requisite  to 
fustain  the  parts  in  their  just  position,  begin  to  tic  each  ligature,  an  assistant 
carefully  holding  the  edges  of  the  wound  together ;  bearing  in  mind  that,  if  the 
wound  be  considerable,  it  is  prudent  to  fasten  the  centre  stitches  first.  The 
disposition  that  is  observed  to  ulceration  in  the  horse  and  other  quadrupeds, 
sreatly  lessens  the  advantages  which  are  often  derived  from  sutures  in  the 
human  subject.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  veterinarian  can  depend  on  any 
•uture  remaining  beyond  tne  third  or  fourth  day,  after  which  it  ulcerates  out, 
and  more  particularly,  I  have  observed,  where  the  stitches  have  been  drawn  too 
tight :  in  my  own  practice,  therefore,  I  always  avoided  it,  being  confident  that 
it  flT^Atly  increases  the  inflammation,  and  hurries  it  on  to  ulceration. 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience  to  the  stitches  it  is  important  to  add  to  the 
sutures  the  assistance  derived  from  adhesive  plaister  made  from  resin,  pitch,  or 
cobbler's  wax,  and  spread  on  leather,  strips  of  which  should  be  paMed  across 
the  edges  of  the  wound  (previously  shaved  or  shorn),  of  sufficient  extent  to 
reach  beyond  the  exuding  moisture,  the  whole  being  secured  by  a  proper 
bandage.  Wherever  the  uniformity  of  the  part  will  aUow  it,  the  bandage  in 
human  surgery  called  the  uniting  is  the  best,  which  consists  of  a  long  roller 
having  two  heads  or  rolls,  by  which  means  the  central  part  can  be  first  applied 
to  the  portion  of  limb  or  body  opposite  to  the  wound;  by  then  drawing  each 

*  Thf  Tctcrinarian  may  fiirnUh  liimfwlf  with  these  needlet  of  varioui  tlze*,  drgreev  of  curvature, 
Im.,  at  the  ibop  of  the  late  Mr.  Long,  High  Holborn. 
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roll  forward,  the  divided  edges  arc  brought  into  contact  by  the  pressure,  and 
the  completion  of  the  bandage  will  retain  them  there.  Tiie  conical  form  of 
«ome  parts  of  the  extremities  will,  in  some  measure,  prevent  the  permanent  ap- 
plication of  any  bandage,  unless  retained  in  its  situation  by  supporting  ends 
passed  in  the  fore  legs  over  the  shoulders,  and  over  the  lows  for  the  hinder. 
This  form  of  suture  is  applicable  to  most  wounds,  and  is  even  now  practised 
on  the  intestines  in  lieu  of  the  glover's  suture,  which  having  been  thought  to 
pucker  the  wound  and  increase  the  inflammation,  has  been  brought  into  dis- 
repute. (See  Wounds  of  the  Intestines.) — The  twisted  suture,  though  popular  in 
human  surgery,  is  not  firequently  applicable  to  the  horse.  I  have  however 
occasionally  used  it ;  and  think  that  in  wounds  of  the  eyelids,  lips,  nostrils,  &c., 
it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  advantageously  employed*. — The  glovers  suture,  as 
before  obser\'ed,  is  in  disrepute ;  and  though  still  used  by  many  older  surgeons, 
is  certainly  superseded  by  the  interrupted,  which,  it  has  been  found,  is  fuUj 
equal  to  producing  adhesion  in  the  intestines  and  other  thin  membranous  cavi- 
ties. All  straight  surgical  needles  are  made  with  a  triangular  cutting  edge, 
which  greatly  assists  their  entrance  into  the  substance  of  a  wound,  particulaiiy 
of  membranous  parts.  It  still,  however,  remains  a  doubt,  whether  the  irritation 
occasioned  by  stitches  or  ligature  does  not  sometimes  rather  retard  than  pro- 
mote the  adhesive  union  :  and  yet  it  is  principally  as  a  promoter  of  this  union 
that  they  are  advisable,  but  it  being  seldom  that  the  ulcerative  process  allows 
them  to  remain  beyond  th^  third,  fourth,  or  fiflh  day,  at  the  utmost ;  at  which 
time  the  inosculation  of  vessels  being  not  firm,  the  part  usually  again  divi4es, 
and  must  then  be  filled  up  hy  granulaUons :  neither  is  it  unusual  for  the  irritation 
of  the  wound  to  occasion  the  horse  to  rub  or  bite  them  out  before  even  this  time, 
unless  both  horse  and  wound  be  very  carefully  secured.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
remark,  that  in  some  cases,  particularly  where  any  foreign  body  has  been  incau- 
tiously allowed  to  remain  within  a  wound,  the  irritation  becomes  so  great  that  it 
is  prudent  to  divide  the  stitches,  which  will  sometimes  give  immediate  relief: 
and  the  same  occurs  oflen  when  the  mere  inflammation  of  the  part  runs  hieh. 
Here,  therefore,  are  evils  and  benefits  mixed  up,  the  selection  of  which  must  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  adhesive  inflammation  may,  however,  and  certainly  does  in  some  cases, 
appear  to  be  promoted  by  the  judicious  use  of  sutures :  in  all  wounds  it  is  clearly 
our  duty  to  attempt  the  present  or  future  union,  by  a  close  application  of  the 
divided  parts  to  each  other,  but  we  must  then  be  guided  by  circumstances  as  to 
the  best  method  of  retaining  them  so  applied  until  structural  union  binds  them 
indissolubly.  The  adhesive  union  will  be  also  greatly  promoted  by  moderating 
the  inflammator}'  tendency  which  may  be  expected  to  arise  fix>m  an  extensive 
wound,  by  general  bleeding,  low  diet,  cool  temperature,  &c. :  but  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  until  this  union  be  despaired  of,  no  moist  applications  should  be 
applied. 

Suppurative  process. — When  the  adhesive  union  cannot  be  brought  about,  a 
greater  inflammatory  action  takes  place  in  the  part ;  it  tumefies,  becomes  bard, 
painful,  and  tender,  and  a  thin  fluid  is  poured  out ;  to  which  succeeds  either 
death  in  some  of  the  parts  (see  Gangrene),  or  more  freouently  the  fluid  formed 
becomes  purulent.  The  secretion  of  pus  is  usually  followed  by  a  cessation  of 
the  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  formation  of  granulations, 
to  which  the  suppurative  process  seems  essential ;  and  as  they  rise,  the  chasm 
is  gradually  diminished  until,  reaching  the  sur&ce,  exsiccation  of  the  part  takes 
place,  and  the  cutis  is  formed  over  it. — Cicatrization  is  the  process  of  forming 
new  skin,  but  which  is  never  so  ample  as  before,  by  which  means  the  surface  or 
scar  of  an  extensive  wound  is  puckered.  It. also  becomes  hard  and  ligamentous 
when  fully  formed,  though  at  first  it  is  thin,  very  vascular,  and  highly  sensible ; 

•  When  I  was  in  Holland,  acting  a*  tarfeoo  to  the  40th  Regiment  of  Foot,  I  was  requested  by  a 
fteld  officer  to  look  at  a  raluable  charger  which  had  the  right  nostril  dirided  by  a  sabre  wound,  and 
which  had  penetrated  through  the  lip  into  the  mouth.  I  conceived  the  pioject  of  retaining  these  parts 
in  their  sitiialion  hy  meanti  of  needles,  which  1  supposed,  as  being  thin,  were  not  so  likely  to  ulcerate 
out ;  and  the  event  ju»tilied  my  view  of  the  matter. 
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It  u  the  practice  of  i&afzj  hmtn  to  pl:^  t^err  vound  viih  ♦ofncrhinig  of 
the  nature  of  a  Cm^  c&der  ao  idea  of  keepj^s  :t  prr^ieriT  open,  bj  wbadk  the 
beahbv  prrx4,MCi  of  Dature  are  firuftrate«l.  a£id  un-ple  vcAiidft  are  rendered 
oamybcatt^  mud  tediouA.  bt  tbi*  ixitr^luctioQ  of  t</v.  fpciore,  caodle.  aic.  Ac. 
Id  tbift  vav  alao  kiiiam*  ^.^rm.  and  the  tfl^t^  of  the  vcrjod*.  bj  being  in  coo- 
■iaot  c/iDtact  vitb  frtrtUpk  b<wlie^  becfxijre  har^tixd  azxi  faHfiyifc,  aod  are  far 
ever  iDcapaote  of  uiioo  txntil  the^  are  rtsioied  either  b«  caiutic  or  the  knife. 
The  tnAy  circumitancet  that  can  ju*tifj  the  tue  c^  teat*  are.  vbere  a  tctt  deep 
vcMind  exittA.  vitb  a  \tr}  uuah  orilkc;  in  vbicb  caae  it  b  c-ertainlj  not  pmdent 
to  penriit  the  i^ttrual  opetiiniK  to  beai  until  the  cranulatiocu  have  filled  the 
earitt  frr/ai  the  boCt4>Bi :  bkirvite  when  any  extraneou*  bodr  i*  ciupected  to  be 
within  a  vound,  mm  thorn*,  tplinter*,  cra\el.  Au...  or  «hen  a  booe  ha*  been  in- 
jured, in  vbicb  ca*e  it*  exfoiiatioci  beine  *lov.  if  the  mutcuiar  part*  healed  op, 
the  exf'iliaiiijg  bofie  vould  become  a  foreiiTD  Uj(i\.  ai^i  ocxa*i<^42  cuntinoed  irrita- 
tioD  and  repeat^  nev  ab*ceMe*.  In  *iicb  ca.^^^  of  pnAracted  *iippuntioo,  we 
bare  a  pr^werful  auxiliary  in  rrjtteU;  and  vbicb.  io  full  plethoric  bonei,  may  be 
lilurwi*e  Isuterttti  in  ever;  ca*e  of  extenw^e  I'xal  injun.  a*  near  the  wounded 
part  a*  i*  u^nveuient,  by  vbicb  the  inordinate  action  viil  be  greatlT. checked. 
Hift  vbeu,  on  the  contrarii-,  from  the  nature  of  the  vound,  the  peculiar  dimm- 
aUocca  of  the  patient,  Ikc^  the  action  of  the  part*  i*  really  below  the  ordinary 
■tandard,  ktimulating  application*  must  be  made  u»e  of.  Among  wbicfa,  wann 
fiMDentatioo*  stand  Iorc3uo*t,  aaMited  by  terebinthinated  dre«i6iug&,  or  br  pledgets 
dipped  in  tincture  of  myrrh  with  aloea,  or  the  tincture  of  benjamin  (called  Friar's 
balsam^ :  or  one  part  of  oil  <^  turpentine  with  three  pan*  of  olive  oil  will  answer 
the  end.  But  it  is  only  on  such  occasion*  that  thetie  applications  are  necessary, 
and  only  in  those  particular  cases  bcibre  noted  that  tent*  can  ever  be  at  all  pro- 
per; for  it  fthould  never  be  lost  sight  of^  that  it  is  our  business  to  watch  and 
assist  Nature,  and  not  to  intemijjt  her;  and  it  will  always  be  better  to  leave  her 
to  bemeli^  than  to  interfere  injudiciously,  which  it  is  the  expreis  intention  of 
these  instructions  to  prevent. 
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WOVKDS   OF   PARTICULAR    PaRTS. 

Wounds  of  the  head  should  be  treated  according  to  the  part  they  happen  in  : 
in  most  cases,  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  whether  any  injury  has  been  done 
to  the  bones  underneath,  which,  if  found  to  be  broken,  must  be  treated  by 
such  means  as  are  directed  under  Fractures.  When  any  part  of  the  ear  is 
much  lacerated,  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  the  whole  ear  and  its  fellow. 
I  have,  however,  succeeded  by  fine  sutures  and  supporting  the  tube  internally, 
in  maintaining  a  shapcable  ear ;  and  which,  as  cropping  is  now  out  of  fashion, 
may  always  be  attempted,  as  we  have  still  the  other  as  a  later  resource.  When, 
from  accident,  either  the  parotid  or  other  salivary  glands  become  wounded, 
every  attempt  should  be  made  to  produce  a  speedy  union,  or  the  continued 
flow  of  saliva  will  occasion  a  fistulous  sore. — (See  Salivary  Fistula^  Class  XII.) 
In  wounds  of  the  eye^  or  of  the  eyelids,  the  parts  should  be  replaced  as  critically 
opposed  as  possible,  having  in  view  their  future  functions,  so  that  their  motions 
may  not  be  impeded:  in  such  cases,  it  is  evident  no  irritating  application 
ought  to  be  used ;  but  that  ever}'  means  should  be  made  use  of  to  avoid  in- 
flammation. In  divisions  of  the  evelid,  neat  small  stitches  of  the  interrupted 
suture  may  be  inserted  near  together,  and  the  horse  secured  from  rubbing,  by 
placing  him  in  a  box  or  bam,  with  his  head  tied  to  a  beam  in  the  ceiling,  at 
the  usual  height,  by  which  means  he  cannot  rub  the  wound  with  his  knee  or 
his  hind  leg;  nor  will  there  be  any  rack  or  .manger  to  rub  against :  be  should 
also  have  a  cradle  constantly  on  his  neck.  I  have,  in  one  or  two  instances  of 
wounded  eyelids,  used  the  twisted  suture  with  success.  (See  Sntures,)  In 
wounds  of  the  nose,  care  should  be  taken  to  replace  the  bones  if  any  be  dis* 
placed,  and  to  retain  them  in  their  situation,  by  the  putting  any  firm  substance 
up  the  nostril  well  guarded  with  soft  tow  or  rag ;  or  the  fingers  may  be  used  if 
they  can  reach  so  high,  and  the  external  wound  should  be  aflerwards  closed  to 
prevent  the  unnatural  access  of  the  air. 

Wounds  of  the  neck. — When  the  suspensory  ligament  becomes  wounded,  a 
depending  orifice  should  be  immediately  made,  and  the  wound  dressed  with 
terebinthinated  or  other  warm  applications,  by  which  the  ligamentous  substance 
may  be  stimulated  into  an  healthy  inflammation,  and  sinuses  prevented  from 
forming.  (See  Poll  Evil.)  When  the  cesopbagus  is  divided,  jKat  as  directed 
under  (Esophagotomy :  and  if  the  trachea  have  suffered  in  the  same  way,  refer  to 
the  treatment  under  Bronchotomy.  The  integuments  of  the  neck  are  not  un- 
favourably situated  for  the  insertion  of  interrupted  sutures ;  but  to  prevent  their 
being  rubbed  out,  a  neck  cradle  should  be  worn,  and  the  horse's  head  should  be 
racked  up  to  the  manger  day  and  night.  When  it  is  necessary  to  perform  opera- 
tions in  the  neck,  by  dilating  an  already  existing  wound,  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres  should  direct  the  section,  and  due  regard  should 
also  be  paid  to  the  nerves  and  bloodvessels  around. 

Wounds  of  the  chest,  when  they  take  place  in  the  muscular  and  intesumental 
parts  of  the  chest,  must  be  treated  like  other  external  wounds ;  but  when  they 
penetrate  the  cavity,  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury, and  the  nature  of  the  parts  penetrated.  When  the  lungs  are  punctured, 
the  danger  is  always  great;  for  should  the  haemorrhage  not  destroy,  fatal  in- 
flammation is  likely  to  follow.  These  wounds  are  distinguished  by  the  air  rushing 
out  at  the  wound,  and  by  the  scarlet  hue  of  the  haemorrhage.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  no  foreign  substance  b  left  within  the  thorax,  carefully  close  the 
wound  by  any  of  the  means  already  directed,  enveloping  the  chest  in  a  circular 
bandage.  From  the  consequences  which  usually  result  from  openings  made  into 
any  of  the  visceral  cavities,  it  is  expedient  to  close  such  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
and  therefore,  where  no  other  circumstances  interfere  to  prevent  it,  as  wounding  a 
viscus,  and  where  the  figure  of  the  wound  will  admit,  no  means  are  more  simple, 
ready,  or  efficacious  than  the  firing-iron.  In  wounds  of  the  chest  a  principal 
indication  is,  that  the  force  of  the  circulation  must  be  also  immediately  restrained 
by  copious  bleeding ;  and  if  blood  becomes  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
it  should  be  suffered  to  escape  by  the  opening  already  made ;  and  if  it  will  not 
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do  this,  the  operation  fur  cnipvema  iiiuHt  be  performed.  (See  Dropsy  of  6le 
Cked).  If  emphyscmatoui  sweflings  take  place  in  the  parts  around  the  opening, 
which  mav  be  known  by  the  crackling  noise  and  peculiar  feel  they  will  be  ac- 
companied with,  the  cxtravaaated  air  should  be  let  out  by  small  punctures  with 
a  lancet.     (See  Extrara$ation  and  Empkjfsema), 

Ruptured  diaphragm, — A  lesion  of  tnis  important  muscular  septum  is  a  more 
frequent  termination  of  the  life  of  many  horses  than  is  supposed ;  and  appears 
to  be  the  finale  of  broken-winded  ones  particularly,  when  pressed  beyona  their 
powers.  It  has  also  happened  by  the  violent  abdominal  contractions  in  foaling, 
or  other  great  and  inoroiuate  effbrta.  Death,  of  course,  is  a  speedy  and  in- 
evitable consequence. 

WamuiU  of  the  abdon^en. — These,  when  external,  must  be  treated  after  the 
manner  of  wounds  in  general,  obsenine  that  if  it  be  simple  puncture  or  stab  of 
the  mere  cavity  onlv,  and  that  none  of  the  viscera  be  wounded,  and  no  protrusion 
of  parts  occur  at  ((rst,  that  no  means  are  more  likely  to  shut  up  the  opening 
effectually  than  the  budding-iron  applied  to  the  integimicntal  lips  of  the  wound, 
and  to  those  only.     But  when  the  cavity  has  been  more  deeply  penetrated,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some  \iscus  is  injured,  the  treatment  must  conse- 
quently be  rendered  more  complex,  and  the  danger  proportionate :  when  such  a 
wound  has  occurred,  the  extent  of  it  should  be  carcfuny  examined,  that  we  may 
learn  what  viscera  are  likely  to  be  injured ;  in  which  examination  we  shall  be 
aided  much  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  diflercnt  region*,  as  already  taught, 
and  the  viscera  that  occupy  them.     (See  Sj^lftnchmyl^if,  p.  212).     If  any  of 
these  be  protruded,  carefully  replace  them ;  unless  they  should  have  become 
mortified  or  frozen,  in  which  case  remove  the  injured  and  replace  the  sound  part. 
When  the  intestines  are  wounded,  the  opening  of  the  gut  must  be  neatly  united 
by  suture.   (See  Sutures),   It  has  been  recommended,  in  case  the  external  wound 
be  large,  to  stitch  the  intestine  to  it,  in  preference  to  letting  it  float  loose  in  the 
abdomen,  which,  as  will  be  again  noticed,  particular  circumstances  may  render 
eligible.     When  an  intestine  is  completely  divided,  the  chances  of  union  are 
snudl ;  nevertheless,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  invaginate  one  portion  within  the 
other;  when,  fastening  them  with  suture,  I  would  return  them  into  the  abdomen. 
The  external  wound  may,  if  possible,  be  drawn  together  by  sutures,  but  much 
more  depende^|  is  to  be  placed  on  a  firm  supporting  bandage.     For  forty-eight 
hours  oner  neiAr  food  nor  drink,  and  then  only  thick  gruel  in  small  quantities; 
and  if  the  wound  be  in  the  small  intestines,  apply  wet  cloths  around  the  body 
instead  of  drink,  and  nutiitious  clysters  instead  of  food  by  the  mouth ;  employ- 
ing bleeding  as  a  means  to  combat  irritation  and  fever.     Sometimes,  from  very 
large  openings  made  in  the  abdomen  by  staking,  or  from  the  gores  of  oxen,  there 
follows  an  extensive  protrusion  of  parts,  which  will  often  rccjuirc  much  force  and 
more  dexterity  to  return.     I  have  first  placed  close  to  the  wound  a  very  firm 
bandage  already  drawn  moderately  tight,  and  then  have  replaced  the  parts  with 
my  fingers  under  it,  gradually  drawing  the  bandage  onwards  as  I  returned  them: 
the  integuments  should,  in  such  case,  be  carefully  and  firmly  sewn  up,  and  an 
adhesive  plaister  placed  over  all,  to  keep  a  permanent  pressure  on  the  protrudins 
portions.     The  internal  state  of  the  bowels  also  should  be  particulariy  attended 
to,  that  they  may  never  be  distended ;  for  this  purpose,  food  should  be  at  first 
withheld,  or  given  very  sparingly  in  a  liquid  form  only ;  but  nutritive  clysters 
may  be  more  freely  administered.     It  likewise  happens,  that  with  all  the  efforts 
we  can  make,  the  parts  cannot  sometimes  be  returned ;  or  it  occurs  that  by  long 
exposure  they  may  liave  become  sphacelated  and  unfit  to  be  returned ;  in  which 
cases,  what  is  to  be  done  f    If  the  bowels  protrude,  and  the  return  is  totally 
impracticable  from  flatus,  but  that  they  are  not  gangrenous,  it  is  prudent  to 
minutely  puncture  them ;  and  I  prefer  tnis  to  any  attempts  at  enlarging  a  very 
small  abdominal  opening,  as  is  too  frequently  done ;  but  which  almost  always 
gives  passage  to  a  still  larger  quantity  of  intestines,  equal  to  eventeration,  and 
which  no  future  efforts  can  replace.     The  return  must  be  attempted  by  means 
already  mentioned,  or  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand  gently  introducmg  portions  of 
the  intestines  within  one  side  of  the  opening,  while  the  other  hand  is  employed 
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in  sustainiDg  the  portion  introduced;  an  assistant  supporting  and  gently  pressing 
on  the  remainder :  all  this  is  best  done  with  the  animal  cast  and  placed  on  his 
back  when  the  eventeration  is  considerable.  Havine  returned  it,  if  the  opening 
be  a  defined  one,  and  not  immoderate,  it  should  be  stitched  up  with  cross  sutures. 
When  extensive  injury  has  been  sustained  by  the  intestine,  and  the  discoloura- 
tion shews  that  sphacelus  has  proceeded,  excise  the  mortified  portion,  and  sew 
the  edges  to  the  external  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes.  If  omentum  have 
protruded,  by  all  means  excise  it  if  discoloured  from  strangulation ;  and  do  the 
same  when  it  is  too  tumid  to^tum.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  evident  that  a  well- 
iuformed  practitioner  is  left  greatly  to  his  own  resources :  but  the  knowledge 
that  the  animal  must  die  without  assistance,  will  embolden  his  practice ;  and  the 
recollection  that  greater  liberties  may  be  taken  in  brute  than  in  human  surgery, 
will  give  a  wider  field  to  his  exertions,  and  enlarge  his  chances  of  success. 
Wounds  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  not,  of  necessity,  &tal,  and  large  portions 
of  most  of  them  have  been  excised  at  these  times,  or  lost  by  mortification,  with- 
out destroying  life.  The  omentum  particularly  has  suffered  excision  of  large 
portions  with  impunity :  considerable  portions  of  intestine  have  also  been  cut 
away,  and  being  stitched  up  in  various  ways,  but  leaving  the  integrity  of  the  tube 
entire,  the  resources  of  nature  have  saved  the  animal.  In  other  cases,  fastening 
an  opening  so  made  to  the  abdominal  parietes  has  made  a  temporary  anus,  but 
which  the  same  animal  resources  have  at  length  closed  up,  and  have  by  re- 
establishing an  internal  continuous  canal,  at  length  resumed  the  use  of  the 
old  one. 

WOUNDS  OF  ARTICULAR  AND  BURSAL  CAVITIES. 

The  ruinous  effects  of  these  wounds  to  horses  render  a  due  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  parts  they  injure,  the  consequences  that  ensue  therefrom,  and  the 
curative  means  the  most  likely  to  obviate  their  effects,  most  imperative  on  every 
veterinarian.  Neither,  in  the  whole  round  of  the  art  is  there  a  subject  that  wiU 
afford  a  more  striking  display  between  the  well-informed  practitioner  and  the 
ignorant  pretender  than  this ;  which  has  been  well  exemplified  by  the  fortunate 
issues  which  now  occur  in  very  desperate  cases ;  and  by  a  comparison  between 
those  attempted  by  a  mild  treatment  compared  with  the  sad  results  which 
formerly  occurred  from  one  which  was  too  often  marked  not  more  by  its  &tal 
termination  than  by  the  tortures  inflicted  under  it.  The  frequency  of  these 
occurrences,  the  fatality  of  their  consequences,  and  the  erroneous  practices  pur- 
sued, made  it  a  judicious  choice  in  Professor  Coleman  when  he  selected  this 
subject  for  the  first  number  of  The  Veterinary  Transacthfu.  Of  the  method  of 
treating  it,  as  there  displayed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  would,  even  in 
our  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  be  considered  a  masterly  performance ;  but  as 
the  art  then  stood  with  us,  it  fiUs  us  with  admiration,  but  unfortunately,  mingled 
with  regret,  that  it  should  have  been  at  once  the  alpha  and  omega  of  such  a 
writer.  My  anatomical  detail  is  replete  with  notices  of  vascular  secreting  mem- 
branes which  pour  out  fluids  on  suifaces  or  within  sacs,  appropriate  in  qualities 
to  the  several  parts  they  furnish.  The  membranes  which  line  the  cavities  of 
joints  and  of  the  bursse  mucosae  thus  secrete  a  semioleaginoua  mucus  or  glair, 
known  popularly  asjotnt-oUy  which  is  of  the  most  slippery  nature,  and  admirably 
formed  to  resist  the  effects  of  friction.  To  secrete  this  in  constant  and  due 
quantities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  membrane  should  be  very  vascular ;  we  can- 
not, therefore  be  surprised  at  the  great  irritation  which  occurs  on  so  vascular,  so 
sensitive,  and  so  extensive  a  surface  as  an  open  joint,  when  it  becomes  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  external  air* ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the  effects  of  attrition 
between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  or  between  the  sides  of  tendons  and  their  sheaths, 

•  I  am  aware  that  it  Is  doubted  whether  the  introduction  of  air  within  cavities  it  the  source  of  such 
initation.  and  »ome  experiments  have  seemed  to  favour  this  denial;  but  a  greater  number  of  others, 
and  the  uMual  result  of  these  openings,  give  reason  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  the  air  is  prejudicial : 
at  leaHt  we  are  certain  that  the  entrance  of  air  is  a  measure  of  the  exposure  of  the  cavity,  and  we  may 
u^e  it  as  such  at  least. 
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aodbetweenligamenUaiidtbeircoimexioiu^  werecofniaeiDaiiiik>oaf  the^    waf- 
ficient  cause  for  those  violent  symptoms  vhicb  arise  and  are  commoaly  aecn  to 
•ccompaDr  brokeD  knees,  punctured  hocks,  or  even  the  accidental  or  purpoaed 
opening  of  a  bursal  capsule  or  leind-gali  as  it  is  termed*.     If  the  aimple  eflects 
of  attrition,  and  the  eiposure  of  the  secreting  membrane  vhicb  linea  these  cavitief, 
b  of  itself  sufficient  to  create  a  symptomatic  fever  that  will  endaiiger  life,  or 
sufficient  irritation  to  produce  tetanus,  how  much  more  certainly  are  these  coo- 
sequences  to  be  dreaded,  when  to  the  effects  of  the  accident  are  added  the  in- 
jection of  the  nio«t  acrid  substances  within  a  cavitj^alreadv  indamed  by  exposure ; 
and  yet  this  was  the  practice  formerly,  and  the  event,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
usually  accompanied  either  with  a  train  of  fatal  symptoms,  or  at  best  there  ibl- 
lowed'a  complete  anchvlosed  joint ;  and  the  knacker  was  called  in  to  hide  the 
error  of  the  iarrier,  and  end  the  miserv-  of  his  patient. 

The  arUemlar  carities  most  subject  to  exposure  are  those  of  the  scapida  with 
the  humerus  or  shoulder  joint ;  of  the  km^e ;  of  the  pasterns,  befofe  and  behind ; 
of  the  stifle ;  and  of  the  hock :  of  all  which  the  knee  is  the  most  liable  to  this 
injur}'.     Of  the  hur$m  mucotiF^  poll-evil  sometimes  opens  important  ones ;  the 
semi -cartilaginous  cap  of  the  flexor  radialis  anticus,  which  runs  over  the  point  of 
the  shoulder,  furnishes  another  whose  cavity,  when  exposed,  is  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  opening  into  the  shoulder  joint  (see  p  'i«5;)).     The  elbow  presents  others 
also :  a  considerable  one  is  situated  behind  the  knee,  and  lesser  ones  are  found 
belonging  to  the  various  ligaments  and  tendons  which  surround  the  knee ;  an 
opening  mto  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  one  made  into  the  great  articular 
eavitv.     The  thecal  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  or  back  sinews  are  bursal  sacs ; 
Uuige  ones  furnish  the  pasterns  before  and  behind,  whose  dilatations  are  called 
wiudgalls.     A  bursal  caritv,  which  is  sometimes  exposed  by  disease  as  well  as 
accident,  is  that  furnished  between  the  navicular  bone  and  tendo-perforans.     Bt^ 
kittd,  we  And  burse  in  the  stifle :  the  point  of  the  hock  presents  one  sufficiently 
known,  as  being  the  seat  of  a  dilatation  called  capped-hock,  and  around  this  joint, 
as  around  the  knee,  individual  bursal  canities  exist  also. 

The  sumpioms,  profp^eu,  and  consequences  of  openings  made  into  these  cavities 
as  regards  the  first  are  nearly  the  same ;  they  differ  oiSy  in  degree :  the  progress 
and  consequences  are  likely  to  vary  according  to  circumstances.  I  shall  take  a 
general  view  of  the  whole,  and  then  individualize  particular  cases  that  require 
such  notice ;  for  it  is  on  broad  principles  and  under  general  views,  that  the  practi- 
tioner is  best  taught.  An  opening  is  made  into  these  cavities  by  fidls,  by  blows, 
by  stabs,  or  punctures  often  inflicted  by  the  action  of  kicking,  &c.  &c.;  and  these 
cases  appear  in  the  form  of  a  simple  incised  wound,  or  as  a  lacerated  one ;  or  as 
one  mixed  with  contusion,  &c. ;  but  in  whatever  way  it  happens,  such  inflam- 
mation takes  place  as  first  increases  the  synovial  secretion,  which  thus  increased, 
would  force  its  way  out  of  the  ca\ity,  even  without  the  aid  of  gravitation  or  mo- 
tion :  how  much  more  certainly,  therefore,  must  it  appear  with  these  aids.  Its 
presence  is  deU^cted  by  the  glairy  wbite-of-egg-like  appearance  of  the  exuding 
moisturef ;  which  if  the  escape  tSLkes  place  immediately,  may  not  be  considerable, 
the  flow  depending  much  on  gravitation  or  motion ;  it  may  possibly  also,  in  this 

*  Wt>  mutt  ftfftin  remark,  that  we  oafht  not  to  confine  nur  notions  of  the  dangert  resaltinf  from 
OMD  cavities  to  hroken  koeet  or  wooima  of  the  hock  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  >haU  find  that  the  openinf^ 
of  any  of  the  hartal  cavities  produces  similar  effects,  and  eaually  requires  the  most  prompt  and  Judi- 
ctons  treatment :  the  opening  of  a  windcall  has  ocraxioned  death  ;  and  the  common  resnlt  has  been  an 
Michylosed  Joint.  Within  they  are  filled  with  a  muruii  as  nrce^mury  as  that  of  the  joints;  and  their 
secreting  membranes  are  equally  raiieuUr,  frequently  very  exten«iTe.  a«t  in  those  of  the  hock,  knee, 
and  pactern.  where  there  are  aUo  not  only  indlTidual  thecal  Mieath^  to  inilividual  tendons  and  liga- 
■irnts,  but  frequently  cirrumsctibing  ones,  which  envelop  several  ligamentary  and  tendinous  attach- 
■Mnts,  within  one  common  cavity :  an  opening  into  any  of  which  i«  productive  of  the  same  local 
irrftation,  and  the  same  disturbance  of  the  system  generally  as  would  result  from  the  ezpoiare  of 
a  Joint. 

I  Very  young  practitioners  sometimes  find  a  diiBrulty  in  di!itingai»hing  an  open  joint  from  a  badly 
laeerateo  wound  of  the  integuments,  particularly  whrre  the  synovial  opening  i«  minute:  but  a  little 
attention  will  detect  the  smarieft  quantity  of  it,  from  its  yellow  tinge,  glib  smooth  feel,  and  its  general 
retemblanee  to  the  albuminous  glair  of  an  egg  in  colour  and  con«istence.  The  junior  practitioner  ft 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  another  mUtake,  which  may  ari^  from  the  accidental  division  of  soma 
Bueons  capsule  surrounding  a  tendon,  in>>etted  into  the  circumterence  of  the  joint,  and  which  he  may 
mistake  Cor  the  cavity  of  the  joint  itnelf.  This  latter  error  is  moie  particularly  likely  to  happen  to  th« 
knee,  to  the  sboolder-joint,  and  to  the  hork,  where  mucous  capsules  are  so  numerous. 
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early  stage,  have  some  blood  mixed  with  it.  If  that,  according  as  the  degree  of 
inHammation  which  ensues,  is  moderate  or  is  intense,  so  either  will  the  synovia 
continue  to  flow  at  first  in  somewhat  increased  quantities,  but  still  in  its  original 
state  of  mucus,  until  the  adhesive  inflammation  around,  by  forming  a  cement 
over  the  orifice,  will  stop  the  flow,  and  a  cicatrix  will  establish  the  full  integrity 
of  the  cavity.  Or  otherwise,  the  intensity  of  the  inflanmiatory  process  will  con- 
vert the  synovial  secretion  into  one,  first  muco-serous,  next  bloody  and  muco- 
purulent, until  the  sjpiovial  membrane  beine  destroyed,  the  cartilaginous  articular 
surfaces,  if  it  be  a  joint,  are  absorbed ;  the  denuded  bones  inflame,  and  ossific 
accretion  forms  a  complete  anchylosis ;  or  the  horse  sinks  previously  by  the  symp- 
tomatic disturbance  in  the  system  generally. 

Treatment. — When  an  accident  has  laid  open  an  articular  or  a  bursal  cavity, 
the  exposure  of  the  surface,  together  with  the  escape  of  the  synovia,*  will  ex- 
cite a  very  high  degree  of  inflammation.  In  such  case,  the  grand  indication  of 
cure  is  to  close  the  opening  made  as  quickly  as  possible^  whicn  by  restoring  the 
integrity  of  the  cavity,  and  stopping  the  synovial  discharge,  will  arrest  the  morbid 
inflammatory  action,  and  place  the  parts  in  a  state  for  a  healthy  restoration 
throughout.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  in  these  cases  we  may  regard  inflamma^ 
tion  as  our  most  dreaded  foe  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  we  must  view  it  also 
in  the  light  of  our  best  friend,  and  most  active  agent;  and  that  if  it  forms  the 
disease,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  the  cure :  without  it  we  can  do  nothing ;  with 
it,  provided  we  judiciously  regulate  its  degrees  and  its  mode  of  action,  we  can  do 
every  thing.  In  prosecuting  this  indication  we,  however,  must  first  consider  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  from  the  accident ;  the  extent  and  form  of  the  opening  made 
into  any  of  these  cavities ;  and  the  degree  of  inflammation  that  is  present.  It 
frequently  happens  that  we  are  not  called  in  until  several  days  after  these  acci- 
dents ;  perhaps  also  not  until  very  injudicious  means  have  already  been  employed, 
and  we  find  the  part  excessively  tumefied,  hot,  painful,  and  tender  in  the  extreme; 
accompanied,  probably,  with  a  high  degree  of  sympathetic  fever.  Here  we  must 
temporize  and  delay  the  principal  indication,  until,  by  bleeding  and  general 
relaxants  to  the  skin  and  bowels,  as  well  as  fomentations  or  cooling  lotions,  as 
the  case  may  indicate,  we  have  abated  the  inflammations,  general  and  local.  In 
this  case  we  combat  inflammation  as  our  mortal  foe ;  for  were  we  now  to  act 
with  that,  and  attempt  to  close  the  opening  by  means  of  it,  we  should  either 
destroy  the  joint  or  extinguish  life.  The  inflammation  having  been  sufficiently 
subdued,  so  as  to  act  in  future  under  our  guidance,  we  then  proceed  to  close 
the  orifice. 

In  a  recent  voound  made  into  a  synovial  saCy  the  size  and  form  of  the  opening  is 
a  very  material  consideration,  I  will  suppose  it  to  be  a  penetrating  wound,  pre- 
senting a  circumscribed  opening  without  laceration :  in  such  we  are  warranted 
in  immediately  calling  in  the  aid  of  adhesive  inflammation,  which,  by  throwing 
out  coagulable  Ivmph,  will  aeglutinize  the  edges  of  the  orifice  together,  and  thus 
prevent  the  further  escape  ofthe  fsiriers  joint-oil.  The  necessity  of  this,  being 
attempted  b^  artificial  means  is  rendered  imperative,  because  it  is  but  seldom 
that  nature  is  herself  equal  to  it,  except  by  a  lengthened  process,  which,  although 
it  may  eventually  close  the  orifice,  does  it  often  at  the  expense  ofthe  mobility  of 
the  joint :  for  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  keeping  our  patients  in  a  state  of 
absolute  rest,  the  synovial  mucus  continues  to  be  forced  out  by  the  inquietude  of 
the  animal :  and  as  long  as  that  flows  uninterruptedly,  it  acts  as  an  effectual  ob- 
struction to  the  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the  opening  through  which  it 
escapes.  Our  next  inquiry  is  into  the  means  to  be  employed  for  raising  the 
proper  degree  of  adhesive  inflammation ;  which  are  either  effected  by  the  actual 
cautery,  or  by  such  other  applications  as  act  powerfully  on  the  surfaces  to  which 
they  are  appUed.     Whenever  it  can  be  conveniently  applied,  the  former  method 

*  '  So  long  as  uny  fluid  continoet  to  eacmpe,  m  foreign  body  is  placed  between  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
and  prevents  the  union.  In  the  human  subject,  the  parts  may  be  kept  in  a  great  degree  at  rest ;  but 
in  horses,  every  jnotion  of  the  limb  forces  out  the  oil,  a*  it  is  secreted,  which  tend*  as  much  to  prevent 
a  union  as  injecting  water,  or  any  other  foieign  body,  between  the  lips  of  th*  wounded  cavity.' — 
yeterinnry  Tramaetioni,  No.  I. 

D  d 
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appemn  the  mott  effectiye ;  it  u  also,  altogether,  the  most  hmnane.     To  a  stab, 
puncture,  or  other  clean-cut  wound,  the  budding-iron  adapts  itself  well  lor  this 

?urpose,  according  to  the  method  and  under  the  >'iew9  so  well  detailed  by  Mr. 
loleman.     *The  temperature  of  the  iron  should  be  moderately  red.     If  it  be 
black,  the  heat  will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  proper  discharge  of  lymph  to 
close  up  the  wound ;  and  if  it  be  white  it  will  destroy  too  much  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  perhaps  do  mischief  to  the  ligament.     Although  the  opera- 
tion in  itself  is  very  simple,  yet  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  economy  of 
the  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  cautery  with  the  best  possible  effect,  is 
necessary.     The  object   in  view  is  to  produce  a  glutinous  substance  to  close  op 
the  cavity,  and  before  the  slough  is  removed,  for  granulations  below  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  Ivmph  ;  but  if  the  ligament  itself  be  destroyed  by  the  cautery,  it 
must,  like  other  clead  parts,  separate  from  the  living,  and  come  away  ;  and  then 
the  joint  will  still  be  opened.     It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  not  to  destroy  the 
ligament  of  joints  witn  the  hot  iron,  but  confine  its  application  to  the  external 
soft  parts.     In  these  cases,  it  is  generally  proper  to  cauterize  the  whole  external 
sur&ce  of  the  wound ;  and  if  the  discharge  is  not  immediately  stopped,  the  iron 
has  probably  not  been  applied  sufficiently  deep,  or  too  cold  to  produce  a  proper 
disctiarge  of  lymph.     Where  a  cure  is  possible  to  be  effected,  the  actual  cauteiy 
will  frequently  close  the  cavity  and  stop  the  discharge.     Sometimes,  however,  in 
the  course  of  one,  two,  or  three  days,  the  discharge  appears  again  by  the  sides  of 
the  lymph,  and  then  the  same  operation  should  be  repeated.*     In  some  instances, 
the  Professor  has  had  occasion  to  apply  the  hot  iron  five  or  six  times,  and,  never- 
theless, succeeded  ultimately  without  the  least  lameness. 

If  there  be  some  slight  laceration  productive  of  such  edges  as  a  simple  applica- 
tion of  the  budding-iron  will  not  suffice  to  unite,  make  use  of  another  of  a  diflferent 
shape,  so  as  to  pass  over  all  the  wounded  cavernous  portions,  and  repeat  it  on 
the  tecond  or  third  day,  if  the  synovial  discharge  be  not  completely  stopped. 
Some  practitioners,  having  applied  the  iron,  immediately  lay  on  a  blister  over 
the  part,  which  in  some  cases  is  advisable  by  its  tendency  to  lessen  the  synovial 
secretion  as  well  as  that  by  its  re>'ulsive  properties  it  may  tend  to  lessen  inordi- 
nate action  within  the  cavity ;  but  where  there  has  been  extensive  bruising  of 
the  part,  although  there  may  not  have  been  extensive  laceration,  it  might  prove 
injurious :  neither  does  it  usually  answer  where  the  synovial  opening  is  at  all 
elongated.  These  wounds  arc  also  sometimes  treated  wholly  without  the  appli- 
cation of  cautery  or  escharotic ;  which  is  attempted  by  first  well  cleansing  the 
wound ;  next  shaving  or  clipping  off  the  surrounding  hair,  and  then  drawing  the 
edges  of  the  wound  closely  and  evenly  together,  further  endeavouring  to  retain 
them  there  by  the  application  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaister,  which  should  extend 
from  side  to  side,  and  be  again  supported  by  an  outer  adhesive  envelope  or  cap 
of  the  same :  this  method,  if  the  animal  can  be  kept  quiet,  and  prevented  fixun 
much  inflammator}'  action,  will  sometimes  close  up  the  cavity  promptly,  and  pro- 
mote a  complete  union  of  |mrts. 

In  wounds  of  these  cavities,  attended  with  extensive  laceration,  and  such  also 
as  are  accompanied  by  so  much  contusion  as  to  give  reason  to  expect  sloughine 
and  loss  of  substance,  it  is  evident  that  we  umst  either  remove  such  irregular  and 
such  contused  portions  by  surgical  operation  at  once,  as  recommended  by  some 
practitioners  (see  note  ****  p.  419),  or  we  must  delay  the  application  of  either 
actual  or  potential  cautery  until  the  edges  become  more  clear  and  defined,  or 
the  injured  portions  are  thrown  off,  and  the  wound  brought  into  a  state  to  be 
acted  on  by  any  of  the  means  applicable  to  a  recent  lesion.  Having,  there- 
fore, very  carefully  washed  such  a  wound,  to  remove  all  dirt,  gravel,  &c.,  com- 
pletely incase  the  contused  surface  in  some  soil  mass,  so  that  there  may  be  as 
much  as  possible  an  obstruction  offered  to  the  entrance  of  the  external  air  and 
the  escape  of  the  synovia :  this  end  is  best  answered  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  an  adhi'sivc  poultice,  as  of  linseed  meal,  &c.  with  armenian  bole ; 
which  should  be  suffered  to  remain  on  as  long  as  it  may  be  supposed  it  can  be 
done  without  irritation,  and  when  renewed,  the  utmost  care  is  requisite  to 
guard  the  woimd  from  more  than  a  momentary'  exposure.     A  state  of  absolute 
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quietude  in  the  part  is  essential,  by  splints  if  the  wound  be  in  a  linib ;  and  also 
by  neck-cradle,  tying-up,  slinging,  &c.,  as  will  be  again  noticed.  Nor  must 
the  constitutional  means  of  keeping  down  symptomatic  fever  be  overlooked. 
Previous  to  the  application  of  the  poultice,  I  have,  where  the  contusion  has 
appeared  to  be  considerable,  applied  a  pledget  of  the  compound  tincture  of 
aloes,  and  have  also  renewed  it  when  I  again  dressed  the  wound,  which  I  did 
not  usually  do  until  the  second  day ;  and  when  the  marks  of  irritation  were  not 
great,  and  general  irritative  fever  did  not  come  on,  I  omitted  doing  it  until  the 
third  day.  Under  judicious  treatment,  the  injured  portions  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  will  usually  be  prepared  to  leave  the  healthy,  when  it  will  be  the 
veterinarian's  duty  to  proceed  to  such  means  as  he  deems  proper  to  excite 
healthy  granulations  to  close  the  cavity  and  Bll  up  the  gaps.  If  nature  ii 
working  well,  his  assistance,  must  be  merely  directed  to  produce  a  sufficient 
plug  to  the  opening,  derived  either  from  the  coagulation  of  the  synovia,  or  from 
the  albumen  furnished  by  the  vessels  of  the  part.  His  own  judigment,  and  the 
circumstances  around  him,  must  guide  him  here ;  my  province  is  to  furnish  him 
with  directions  as  to  processes  themselves***. 

Of  the  other  exitants  (i.  e.  other  than  actual  cauterization^  to  a  healthy  ad- 
hesive inflammation,  and  of  such  as  not  only  fulfil  the  former  intention,  but  also 
act  on  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  synovia  itself  (which  by  converting  it  into 
a  solid,  mechanically  close  the  outlet,  while  the  healing  process  is  going  on  around 
and  from  the  under  edges  of  the  wound),  it  yet  remains  to  take  some  more 
notice  than  the  bare  mention.  It  was  formerly  the  custom,  as  already  hinted  at, 
to  apply  the  most  powerful  escharotics  not  only  to  the  surface  of  the  wound, 
but  often  to  introduce  such  into  the  very  cavity  of  the  joint  or  capsule.  I  would 
hope  that  the  practice  is  now  obsolete,  and  buried  in  the  grave  of  its  martyrs. 
We  arc  sometimes  forbidden  to  use  other  than  the  means  I  am  now  detaihng, 
from  a  mistaken  humanity  in  the  owner  of  the  animal,  who  is  not  aware  that 
less  pain  is  inflicted  by  the  iron  than  by  the  successive  application  of  even  the 
mildest  escharotic.  There  are  also  circumstances  which  make  this  course  eligible 
and  even  imperativef .     Under  this  view,  I  would  first  recommend  among  theae 

***  Mr.  Dawsoo,  V.S.,  late  of  Chiswell  Street,  Piii»bury  Square,  bat  ably  described  his  method  of 
acting  on  this  principle  in  vol.  lii  of  The  Veterinarian  ;  obterrinc  that  by  it,  tach  cases  as  he  used 
to  think  hopeless  he  now  commonly  succeeds  in  curing.  '  I  hare,'  he  »ays,  '  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
directly  after  the  accident,  dissected  out  several  inches  of  paitially  divided  or  much  lacerated  sinew  or 
ligament,  and  still  the  patient  has  done  welf.  in  becoming  sound  and  as  workalile  as  ever.  It  is  my 
uniform  practice,  to  remove  by  the  scalpel  every  part,  whether  sinew,  ligament,  skin,  or  what  not, 
that  Nature  would  herwelf  remove  by  the  sloughing  process;  by  which,  I  conceive,  several  days,  or 
probably  a  week's  treatment,  is  saved,  besides  the  inflammation  necessary  to  pioduce  that  separation 
of  dead  from  living  parts.  I  then  foment,  say  for  half  an  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  cleanning  the 
wound,  as  well  as  encouraging  the  discharge  of  as  much  blood  as  can  be  by  that  means  obtained; 
after  this  I  dress  simply,  and  bind  the  joint  up  by  a  flannel  bandage  of  some  yards  in  length  ;  this 
dressing  I  repeat  daily,  till  synovia  appears,  when  I  discontinue  fomentations,  and  use  a  saturated 
lotion  of  bichloiate  of  mercury  in  spirits  of  wine;  or  a  lotion  made  bv  fir»t  dicsolving  the  salt  in 
muriatic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  former  to  four  drachms  of  the  latter  and  one 
pound  of  water.  This  dressing  may  be  used  twice  a-day  until  ^ynovia  has  ceased  flowing,  after 
which  the  wound  may  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  a  few  instance^  the  foregoing  liquids  will 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  of  the  corroMve  sublimate'  to  coagulate  the  tpnovia  as  it  issues  from  the 
joint;  >*ou  may  then  use  the  sublimate  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  either  mixed  with  some  descrip- 
tion of  farina,  or  even  alone,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  liud  its  way  into  the  joint,  and  as  much  as 
possible  anplving  it  only  to  the  soft  parts,  and,  in  a  manner,  avoiding  every  thing  but  the  coagulated 
synovia  which  will  be  found  about  lot*  opening  through  which  the  liquid  flo.vs.  In  punctured  wounds 
of  joints,  the  introduction  of  the  powdered  sublimate  a  Uttle  way  into  the  opening  is  the  best  way  of 
applying  it.' 

f  This  line  of  tieatmeut  is  called  for  where  the  living  principle  in  the  surfaces  may  be  supposed  to  be 
destroyed,  and  where  the  external  wound  daily  increases ;  and  also  to  such  as  exhibit  indented  and  very 
irregular  edges ;  and  a  totally  undefined  limit  of  the  external  wound,  to  which  there  may  be  supposed 
to  be  added  a  very  considerable  opening  of  the  synovial  membrane  itself.  lu  these  cases  it  is  evident 
the  actual  cautery  does  not  so  well  apply;  neither  does  it  usually  benefit  those  where  an  unhealthy 
aspect  of  the  whole  surface  occurs,  and  where  abscesses,  large  or  small,  are  continually  breaking  out. 
I  must,  however,  make  one  decMed  exception  in  favour  of  the  actual  cautery,  which  occanionally 
happens,  from  the  extensive  ulceration  going  on,  which,  eroding  some  of  the  small  bursas  around  any 
of  the  larger  joints,  particularly  of  the  knee  and  hock,  occasion  new  sources  of  irritation  :  in  which 
instances,  it  is  always  prudent  immediately  to  touch  them  with  the  budding  iion.  It  may  be  asked, 
how  are  such  to  be  aistingui<«hed  from  the  flow  which  takes  place  from  the  general  articular  cavity  ? 
to  which  I  would  answer,  that  1  never  found  any  difficulty  in  doing  it .  the  mucus  proceedtt  from  adis- 
tinct  spot,  is  sudden  in  its  appearance  ;  it  is  alco  charactei  i»ed  hy  its  clear  hue  and  insipid  ^meil;  as 
well  a^  ttiat  the  articular  synovia  which  appeam  at  this  otaite  of  the  complaint  has  a  yellow  tinge,  and 
is  usually  rather  muco-purulent  than  glairy.    Other  exceptions  will  also  occur,  where  the  u^e  of  the 
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appGotiocM.  a  anlation  of  mtnte  <9f  sKer  alteniated  vitli  >■■>'  '■—  of 

idet  or  oil  of  Uaumtipe,  a*  a  metbod  viiidi  if  calnilated  to  fiilfil  boCk 

the  abcrre  intentiooA.     Tbe  compoood  dDctcre  of  aloes,  aod  the 
tnct  ^  Goolard,  are  ako  amflnot  the  moif t  prrparatiooi  in  qk.     Tbe 
acida,  at  tbe  Mtlpbatet  of  xidc  iroo.  copper,  kc..  ia  mixture  vitb  fooe  mihl 
povder.  are  all  di  tben  occaoooaDj  ciDplo%ed  vitb  advantage:  but  it  ia  iiewr 
to  be  IcMt  ii^  oC  tbat  tbeir  actioo  i«  to  be  coc£zMd  to  tbe  aoHbcc,  aod  to  that 
oalj.     Tbej  are,  at  least,  oerer  to  ester  fortber  vitbin  tbe  caritr  of  tbe  vomid 
tbao  tbe  maM  of  iotq^nmeiiti.  tbecaa.  aod  teodooi  iDtended  to  be  stzmiilated, 
avoidinc  tbe  iooer  tAf^  of  tbe  capfolar  Usametxtft,  or  focb  estensre  inilaiiiiiM 
tioo  viu  eoAoe  ai  vill  frnttiate  all  bopet  of  recorcrr.     To  aid  tbit  metJiod.  tbe 
iurfrce  muat  be  furtber  (^oarded  vitb  adbecive  pastes  or  poohioea  propcrlj 
atcnrui  bj  baodagrea.  tbat  tbe  coagnlatioQ  of  tbe  tTnona  mar  be  leodeied  HMxe 
perfect,  aod  tbe  plug  to  made  kept  vrtbin  tbe  ootlet.     An  insemoua  aod  bold 
nractiee,  vbicb  it  to  act  oo  this  principle,  is  detailed  br  Mr.  7*oams  Tomer  in 
The  VeierimariaMy  toL  ii :  aod  as  tbe  name  &[  both  tbeae  ingemooa  ptactitiooen 
CBtJtlet  vbaterer  comes  from  tbat  source  to  our  eapecial  attcotioo,  it  will  be 
narticolariT  noticed  in  mj  obserratioos  oo  tbe  practice  of  opened  kmee  jointa. 
I  bare  maHi,  bitberto,  little  on  tbe  attentioo  necesaarr  to  be  paid  to  the  oooati- 
tatiooal  sTmpComs ;  not  because  tbej  will  not  require  to  be  carefiiDj  vatcfacd, 
bat  because  tbe  requisite  treatment  maj  be  referred  to  tbe  directioos  oo  diffiiard 
or  general  inflammation  in  Class  L     It  also   vet  remains   to  notice  aoocbcr 
iodicatioo  fd  cure  applicable  to  openings  in  ani   important  joint  of  tbe  ex- 
tremities, vbicb  is,  the  maintaining  a  p»fect  quiescent  state  of  tbe  limb.     So 
long  as  a  horse  is  at  libertj,  be  vill  more  an  open  joint,  aod  as  long  as  be  does 
tlttt,  be  vill  delaj  bis  cure :  aod  in  most  cases,  if  fiuigue  lofces  biin  to  lie  down, 
tbe  injunr  vill  be  greater.     Mr.  Percivall  justlj  obs^es,  tbat  slinging  is  Tcrj 
ineoorenient,  aod  in  some  cases  occasions  much  irritation  and  resistaDce ;  he 
therefore  recommends  instead,  a  partial  suspension  by  a  rerr  broad  piece  of  sail- 
cloth undef  tbe  bell/,  hy  vbicb  ne  mar  rest  himself  or  not  as  he  pleases,  aod 
which  b  all  that  b  required  in  man/  cases ;  but  I  bare  knovn  others  in  vbicb 
actual  slinging  vas  necessarr  to  fully  meet  tbe  curatire  treatment.    It,  hoverer, 
•boold  be  dispensed  vith  vbenerer  it  cao ;  for,  in  addition  to  tbe  ^rils  noticed 
by  Mr.  Percivall,  it  vrings  tender-skinned  horses;  it  impedes  digestion,  and 
prerents  tbe  due  action  of  the  hovels ;  aod  some  horses  vill  not  sule  at  all  in 
this  way.    A  very  good  modification  of  shng  suspension  b  also  tbat  described 
by  Mr.  Turner,  in  hb  treatment  of  opened  knee  joints  about  to  be  notioed. 

Thx  rxaBTEATSD  KvBB  Jonrr  rAxriciTutmLT. 

There  are  some  practical  remarks  connected  vith  thb  subject  which  require 
to  be  noticed,  independently  of  tbe  same  accident  to  other  articular  cavities. 
The  kmeejotMi  b  oeculiarly  liable  to  very  extensive  laceration,  from  tbe  hard  state 
of  our  roads,  and  the  exertions  we  put  our  horses  to,  whose  tired  limba,  making 
often  a  feeble  effort  to  recover  the  effects  of  a  trip,  bring  them  on  one  or  both 
knees  vith  a  violence  proportioned  to  the  impetus  of  the  speed  they  were  mov- 

Sdssl  efMUrjr  irlll  bt  found  to  b«  properljr  onitrd,  or  &tt«niaUd,  with  mild  aod  vteplf  palHativ* 
Mtaa* ;  for  In  Ibc  profrrtct  of  a  woutid  In  |»artt  m  different  in  straetare  aod  powers  of  life  as  akin.  ••- 
«rrtlM  meibraa#,  teodoot,  tiieeaa,  Ugaaentoot  conoexioni,  &c.,  H  matt  oatarally  be  expected  tbat 
it  arlli  aa«aa«  tocb  Irref  ularitlei  ia  statei  and  appearances  as  to  eall  for  eTcry  variety  of  trealmrat. 
Om  part  will  bt  often  rnnnlaf  Into  phlefmonoas  inlammatlon.  aod  abscesses  large  or  bomJI  wfll 
faltsw  one  aoocber,  and  which  disaosition  we  most  rbeck  by  one  means,  as  we  must  also  frtop  tbe 
Isisrloas  sprouting  of  Inteeumeatai  § ranolaUons  by  aootber ;  while  tbe  tendons,  thecas,  aod  asslstaat 
llf  smentaryexiMuislons,  wiD  require  to  be  ronsed  from  tbeir  torpor  by  Btimolaots,  or  to  have  their  dead 
pOTtlons  separated  by  the  use  of  powerful  escharoties.  as  tbe  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  emuttie)  or  tbe 
csastie  of  potash  (Impii  infernalit),  wbkb,  as  being  solid,  may  pick  out  the  Immcdiau  parts  which 
rf^ulrt  this  treatment ;  or  sneb  parts  may  be  delicately  painted  orer  with  a  feather  dipped  in  the  mnriate 
•laoClmony  (butter  of  aniimony).  Or  it  happens  tbat  we  may  mix  up  with  tbeir  use  tbe  oreasioiial 
Sid  of  tl»e  flrlng-lron,  of  different  shapes  and  sarfaee*.  tbe  effects  of  wbirh  in  some  instances,  as  9i 
bsrdened  edges,  exfoliating  cartilanes,  die.,  no  other  treatment  will  equal.  In  fact,  tbe  reauislto  at- 
Itatlon  to  these  eases  must  be  as  vat  led  as  the  nature  of  tbe  parts.  Is  H,  then,  a  wonder  tbat  under 
Iffserant  management  so  many  fail  ? 
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ing  at,  the  weight  of  the  rider,  their  own  inclination  of  form,  or  the  nature  of 
the  ground  they  come  in  contact  with.  Whenever  a  practitioner  is  called  to  a 
horse  with  a  broken  knee  or  knees^  it  is  a  natural  supposition  that  he  is  sent  for 
for  one  of  two  purposes, — either  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  case,  or  otherwise 
at  once  to  set  about  a  cure.  If  he  be  not  told  as  much,  he  at  least  ousht  so  to 
act;  and  therefore  he  should  first  take  into  consideration  the  kind  of  horse  he 
has  before  him ;  the  length  of  time  and  the  probable  expense  that  will  be  in- 
curred in  the  cure ;  and  the  state  the  part  will  be  in  after  it  is  healed.  It  is 
evident,  however,  there  are  circumstances  which  make  a  cure  worth  our  trial,  at 
any  expense  of  time  and  money ;  as  in  the  case  of  stallions  and  brood  mares  of 
considerable  value ;  and  also  when  a  great  favourite  is  injured.  In  all  others,  if 
the  laceration  be  considerable,  and  the  synovial  opening  larg^,  involving  the 
probable  loss  of  mobility  in  the  joint,  it  is  always  the  veterinarian's  duty,  and 
commonly  his  ultimate  interest,  to  inform  the  owner  of  such  probabilities,  and 
of  the  chance  that  the  value  of  the  animal,  if  saved,  will  not  meet  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  the  treatment*. 

The  curative  treatment  determined  on,  two  indications  present  themselves,  one 
medical  the  other  non-medical,  but  important  in  a  horseman's  view :  these  are, 
first,  restoring  the  integrity  and  pliability  of  the  joint ;  and  secondlv,  rendering 
the  remaining  blemish  as  small  as  possible.  In  these  indications  the  second  u 
very  much  connected  with  the  first ;  it  therefore  is  more  imperative  on  us  to  set 
out  on  the  first  under  proper  views.  When  called  in  soon  after  the  accident, 
we  must  commence  the  treatment  by  very  carefully  washing  away  any  grit,  dirt, 
or  other  matter  which  may  have  been  forced  into  the  wound,  and  would  occasion 
future  irritation.  If  no  synovia  appears  on  the  surface,  it  is  more  prudent  to 
avoid  probing  to  satisfy  ourselves,  but  instead  immediately  envelope  the  whole 
knee  m  a  poultice :  indeed,  in  my  own  opinion,  it  is  prudent  to  do  this  under 
every  circumstance ;  for  even  if  the  synovia  has  already  shewn  itself,  should  any 
extraneous  matter  yet  remain,  it  may  thus  be  forced  out,  and,  at  all  events,  the 
state  of  the  wound  will  be  best  seen  by  such  means.  The  synovia  beinf  detected^ 
and  the  opening  it  flows  from  being  such  as  to  admit  of  the  application  of  the 
cautery,  proceed  to  the  use  of  it  as  already  directed  under  open  joints,  and 
repeat  it  until  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  flow  is  effected.  If  the  case  be  at- 
tended with  extensive  laceration,  or  much  contusion,  adopt  such  treatment  as 
is  likewise,  detailed  under  such  circumstances,  avoiding  in  these  cases  any  ap- 
plication of  cautery  until  the  slough  be  thrown  off,  the  opening  be  more  defined, 
and  until  all  the  cavernous  edges  come  within  a  fair  application  of  the  iron. 
To  cases  of  this  complicated  kind,  which  are  calculated  to  harass  the  practitioner 
much,  Mr.  Thomas  Turner  appears  to  have  paid  great  attention,  the  results  of 
which  were  read  at  the  Vetennary  Medical  Society,  and  afterwards  made  public 
through  the  medium  of  The  Veterinarian ;  in  which  are  detailed  the  outlines  of 
a  bold,  and,  as  we  informed,  a  very  efficient,  line  of  practice ;  and  if  so,  too  much 
publicity  cannot  be  given  to  it,  and  that  it  meet  a  fiur  trial.  Sufficient  abstracts, 
therefore,  are  given  in  a  note  belowf :  but  the  reader  is  recommended  to  a  perusal 

•  On  thi«  A  well  known  and  ingenloai  writer  In  the  Farmer's  Serieg  of  Useful  Knowledge  ob- 
■erve*.  *  If  It  Is  low  down,  and  opposite  to  the  bottom  row.  a  small  opening  Into  Uie  Joint  will  b« 
easily  clotted ;  a  larger  one  need  not  caa««  despair,  because  there  Is  little  motion  between  the  lower 
row  and  the  bones  of  the  leg.  If  It  be  high  up,  there  Is  more  danger,  because  there  Is  more  motion. 
If  it  be  situated  opponite  to  the  union  of  the  two  rows,  the  result  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  because  be* 
tween  these  is  the  principal  motion  of  the  Joint,  and  that  motion  would  not  pnly  disunite  and  hrttats 
the  external  wound,  but  cause  dreadful  ftlctlon  between  the  bones  brought  into  actual  contact  with 
each  other,  through  the  loss  of  the  synorla.' 

f  Mr.  T.  Turner's  Method  of  Treatment  of  opened  Joints,  and  particularly  the  Kntot 
read  at  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  April  1, 1829:  from  *  The  Veterinarian.'— Vkv.  Tar* 
ner's  method  of  treatment  is  after  the  following  manner:  '  HaTing,'  says  this  gentleman.  '  washed 
the  eztcrnnl  wound  of  the  knee  with  a  sponge  and  luke-warm  water,  a  silver  probe  may  be  gently  in- 
troduced, for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  nartleles  of  dirt  or  gravel  within  the  wound.  A  paste  la 
then  to  be  prepared,  composed  of  wheaten  flour  and  table-beer  only,  which  are  to  be  well  stirred  to- 
gether cold,  and  afterwards  boiled  for  about  five  minutes,  until  the  paste  become*  of  the  conslttene* 
commonly  used  by  paper-hangers.  It  may  be  then  coloured  l^y  a  small  Quantity  of  bole  armeulan.  and 
applied  moderately  warm  to  the  knee  ;  being  spread  with  a  apatnla  as  tnick  as  it  will  lie.  not  only  on 
the  wound,  but  all  round  the  Joint,  and  for  tome  apace  up  the  arm.  as  well  ae  about  four  Incbea  be> 
low  the  knee  on  the  cannon.    A  vary  thin  light  pledget  of  tow.  sufleiently  extended  toencompaaa  tht 
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of  the  whole,  as  it  •tmods  iii  the  second  volume  of  that  uaeful  numctHaaj  of 
tvtorinar\  praitice. 

To  rrmirr  the  remaimimn  hlrmijtk  as  ttmall  as  passihle  is,  of  course,  an  object  of 
fTTAi  iinp(Hrt«iK*e ;  for  if  fnnn  the  extent  of  the  wound,  or  from  some  irregularitr 
in  the  pnxvsH  of  the  healing  between  the  variouR  parts,  there  remaio  hardenei 
calloun  eilf(e«  with  much  enlan^.*ment,  forming  what  is  known  anoong  fiuriers  as 
a  hmmpft  or  cttppfti  kmee^  the  blemish  itself  will  not  only  be  cooaidermble,  but 

kM«.  It  to  b#  afpiird  in  front  of  tW  jtMnt,  upon  th«  f>a«tc  :  then  nearW  half  a  wbe^  of  stoat  brava 
Mr«T  in  a  «iintUr  mannri.  and  a  larfip  rotton  «t<>rkinc.  with  thf  fnototf.  drawn  well  npoTcrthe  wkole. 
On  the  <»ut«^1e  ««f  the  tttn-k-nf  annther  later  nf  the  pa«tr  i«  to  he  applied,  and  a  caltro  baitdaire.  wix 
v»t«U  In  lencth  and  U\*m  fnur  t«»  ive  inrhe*  wide.  i«  to  be  rolled  round  the  part  with  rerv  oaodcnle 
hut  rt> f  utai  pie««uie  :  an«*ther  •iv-\ard  toiler,  of  the  Mine  de«cription,  ii  then  to  be  applied,  bat  aritk 
a  le*»  Jrcree  •>(  pie«*iire.  A*  the  h««r-e  rannot  be  •iifTered  to  lie  down  durinf  the  process  of  care, 
irreal  rain«  Riu*t  he  taken  to  prrtcuiehioi  re*t.  and  the  aio*t  attentive  numing  U  indianenmable.  Ht 
»ii«t  be  *tt%r4>nded  fr^oi  the  r«<linf  or  joi*t«  over  the  ataU  hr  a  hroad  piece  of  Mil-cioth  oodcr  tba 
•vlU.  A  <-ait-h«M*e  brea<hin«  mai  be  al*4>  made  very  u«eful:  an«l,  with  the  aid  of  a  welI>eoatrlrcd 
and  <>n*ht«*i»e«1  head -r** liar,  with  rein*. the  animal'*  bead  willa**i«tmateriallTln  vapportinfr  his  weight. 
Thi*  i>  a  verT  •tmple  ni<xie  of  •Mnfinr.  a*  it  allow*  the  h«H-«e  either  to  *taiid  or  recline  bimf«lf  asbe 
frel*  dt«po*e«1.  an«l  i*  not  apt  to  tK^ra^ton  *uch  feTere  wring inf  of  the  skin  as  when  the  patieot  is  cani- 
pleteiT  •M«pen«1ed. 

*  I  haTe  now  arriTed  at  the  point  on  which  mr  dependenre  Is  placed  for  the  cure.  tIi.  never  re- 
laitrinc  f^^  4rr»$tnt  jtst  4r9criht4  nntii  tkr  j»imt  kit  ctotnt,  nn4  the  ejrneria  cem§e4  /•  jfew. 
Hut  vou  « ill  feat  the  ir>itation.  pain,  and  «Tinpt<  matir  fever,  whirh  mu«t  ensue  from  the  pre«sare  of 
the  bandage  on  the  •woUen  and  inAamed  part  I  will  pfe«ently  detail  my  resources  to  meet  this  eril; 
hilt  ntii*t.  first,  bcf  leave  to  offer  a  few  remark*  on  the  mt4u$  opfr9n4i  of  this  treatment.  Closiaf 
the  apeiture  m  the  cap-ular  Ixament  in  the  «hortc«t  po«*ihle  time.  I  apprehend  to  be  the  first  indica- 
tion  of  <>iire  The  rail  f«M-  thi%  t*  imperatire  :  the  abatement  of  inflammation,  althonfh  of  Tery  great 
Imi  iMt^nce.  I  com-eive  to  be  a  *ec«»ndarv  con*ideration.  fly  the  »ernnd  or  third  day  the  baadace  be- 
come* hsrd.  drv.  at*>l  a*  har«h  a*  a  boatd.  owinc  to  the  heat  of  the  indaoMd  limb  haTing  ccmpletelf 
dried  the  ra*te.'  There  i«  then  ii<ualK  a  ron^ideraMe  tnmefaftion  both  ahore  and  below  the  bandage. 
The  animal  CTinre*  murh  r*tn :  hi*  respiration  i*  hurried,  hi*  pulse  auirk.  and  perhaps  the  appetite 
impaiietf .  Hut  the  tune  i«  now  arn^ed  at  which  ea*e  mav  he  afforded  the  patient  without  in  the  least 
ob*ttni-tin|  the  prore**  of  ruie.  Thi«  resource  ron*ii4*  in  making  four  lonxttudinal  incisions  througb 
ereiT  laver  ••f  the  bondaxe.  a  notch  aliore  and  below  on  each  side,  and  leaTing  the  bandage  entw* 
both  befo'C  and  behind.  The  nrlaxatiitn  from  pressure,  by  the  lenf  th  of  these  notches  or  inclaiona, 
ma*l  he  a*  limited  a*  the  ur^iency  of  the  KTmptom*  will  allow  ;  but  in  crery  case  I  make  it  a  role  to 
affoid  thi*  relief  in  •ome  degree.  Piomthi*  period  the  con^tit utiooal disturbance  comparatieely ceases, 
the  ap|<etite  leturn*.  and  respiration  i«  tran<|uilliied.  althouch  the  pulse  amy  remain  quick.  But  now 
we  are  po«*e««eil  of  a  •uh*titute  for  the  injured  capvular  liiaotent — a  compress,  closely  adheriag  aod 
encom|-a««ing  the  joint,  of  the  exact  *hape  of  the  joint,  which  never  varies  its  position,  is  as  hard  as 
a  tanned  hide,  and  yet  flexible.  If  by  the  sixth  or  *eventh  day.  owing  to  the  large  site  of  the  apertort 
In  the  cap*ule.  the  'compie*<ion  ha*  not  had  the  eflect  of  clo*icg  the  joint,  and  there  should  be  found 
a  con*ideiable  lodgement  of  f^uiil  (a  mixture  of  pus  and  •ynovia)  in  a  depending  part  of  the  compress, 
another  inci«)on  uiu*t  he  ma«1e  in  the  compress  to  give  exit  to  this  fluid.  beginnW  fa  the  front  at  tha 
Inferior  part,  and  continuing  it  upward*,  but  no  higher  than  necessary,  it  is  lathis  stace  of  a  bad 
ease  that  great  nicety  of  treatment  i*  required  :  and  we  are  not  to  be  at  all  disheartened  if  the  Joiat  bt 
not  closed  :  for  there  will  be  found  a  coagulum  fliliog  up  the  mouth  of  the  wound,  and  extending  to 
the  orirtce  of  the  capsular  ligament,  though  scarcely  *uacient  to  clo*e  It.  The  aieety  I  allude  to  coa- 
si*t*  in  taking  care  not  to  remove  or  disturb  this  clot  or  plug  ;  for  it  i*  this  coagulum.  whea  soAcieatIf 
organised,  that  l>erome«.  a*  it  were,  the  cork  to  the  bottle.  Thi*  i*  the  material  point  oa  which  the 
success  of  the  ca*e  depends,  anil  which  di  Aers  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment,  it  being  eustoaarj 
to  remove  the  hsndate  every  day  or  every  second  day.  in  order  to  tire  the  inflamed  parts  the  beaeift 
of  waini  fomentation*,  and  clean*ing  the  wound,  a*  It  i*  called,  which  in  reality  is  the  greatest  act  of 
violence  that  an  open  Joint  can  receive  in  the  shape  of  curative  treatment:  and  Jaat  as  often  as  Vt 
la  repealed,  are  the  effoit*  of  natuie  opposed  by  the  removal  ol  this  Jeily-like  subslanee.  The  aext 
thing  to  be  done  i«.  to  »pread  another  dressing  of  the  adhesive  pavte  over  the  outside  of  the  compress, 
and  to  apply  another  six-yaid  calico  roller  with  gentle  pressure  upon  it.  In  this  stage  af  the  eaac, 
regular  pressure  will  be  fboad  ratlier  to  dimioish  than  increase  irritation ;  hut  there  is  eoaa  skill  ra- 
quired  even  In  the  simple  act  of  anpljinc  a  roller  to  an  inflamed  part.  This  last  bandage  sboaM 
rvmain  undisturbed  a*  long  a*  po*«ible.  with  the  expectation  that,  by  the  next  time  the  floM  is  era- 
eaated  from  the  rompre*s.  the  capsular  ligament  may  be  found  closed,  and  the  discharge  of  sjnoTia 
ceased,  but  whether  so  or  not.  the  Mune  treatment  •houM  be  continued.'  Mr.  Turner  may  be  d^aied 
a  bold  practitioner,  by  the  following,  which  I  quote  without  comment:—*  There  is  one  carioos  clr- 
eomstance  that  not  unfrequently  attends  the  process  of  cure  bv  this  treatment,  aod  which  1  hail  as  a 

I[0<Hi  omen,  but  which  man^  writers  have  remarked  upon  as  indicative  uf  the  total  destrocUoo  of  tha 
olnt.  I  allude  to  an  liruption  and  discharge  from  another  part  of  the  joint,  perhaps  the  back  of  tha 
[nee.  and  which  they  describe  as  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  within  the  joint.  I  merely  meatloo  th»« 
fhet.  to  shew  that  these  irruptions  do  not  always  communicate  with  the  joint,  and  that  I  do  not  oiaka 
a  ptactice  of  indulging  my  curiotily  by  introducing  a  probe  to  anceitain  that  point,  although  a  ilaid 
may  be  escaping  looking  more  like  synovia  than  pus.'  The  following  is  consolatory  to  the  posaeaear 
of  bioken-kneed  horses,  though  it  is  in  diiect  opposition  to  the  language  held  by  less  sanguine  practi- 
tioners, who  recommend  vuch  horses  to  be  destroyed :  but  we  have  already  shewn  that  there  arc  caaea 
where  a  cure  should  lie  attempted  under  every  circumstance.  '  I  deem  it  requisite  to  observe,  that 
some  cases  of  opened  knee-joint*  are  so  appalling,  not  only  from  the  magnitude  of  the  external  wound, 
but  likewise  from  the  aperture  in  the  capsular  ligament  being  equally  exUnsive.  that  If  I  were  called 
la.  even  at  the  moment  of  the  accident.  I  ruight  despair  of  success  by  this  or  any  other  mode  of  traat- 
ment.  Rut  the  ca*e  In  which  I  least  hesitate  to  condemn  the  unfortunate  subject,  is  the  opened  Joint, 
accompanied  with  a  complete  divi-lon  of  both  the  extensor  tendons,  the  animal  being  thereby  depriTcii 
of  the  power  of  extending  his  foot,  and  such  a  complicated  ease  is  not  aa  uncommon  occurrence.' 
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there  will  be  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  elasticity  of  the  surrounding  integu- 
ments will  be  so  interfered  with  as  to  prevent  full  flexion  of  the  limb,  and  thus 
tend  to  again  bring  the  horse  down ;  and  if  in  the  early  state  of  such  a  wound 
there  has  been  any  injudicious  application  of  violent  escharotics  to  stop  the  syno- 
\nal  discharge,  this  will  be  still  more  likely  to  happen.  Such  a  termination  is, 
however,  greatly  in  the  power  of  the  veterinarian  to  prevent  during  his  treat- 
ment, by  stimulating  the  tardy  parts,  and  checking  the  luxuriant,  so  as  to  produce 
a  uniformity  in  accretion  and  growth.  A  moderate  blister  of  cantharides  only 
over  the  whole,  when  the  wound  seems  to  corrugate  in  the  healing,  considerably 
promotes  absorption  of  the  prominent  edges ;  and  if  a  very  mild  one  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  during  the  cure,  it  will  tend  greatly  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  hair  and  further  subsidence  of  the  irregularities.  When  also  the  whole  is 
healed  over,  a  knee-cap  applied  and  held  down  by  bandage  will  still  further  pro- 
mote absorption  and  a  proper  position  of  the  hair.  Mr,  Cherry,  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  the  veterinary  world,  has  offered  his  •brethren  an  ingenious  method 
of  lessening  the  blemishes  (which  will  sometimes  remain  spite  of  our  best  en- 
deavours), founded  on  true  surgical  principles,  which  ought  not  to  pass  un- 
noticed*. The  method  may  be  seen  at  length,  with  engravings  in  exemplification 
of  it,  in  Nos.  15,  35,  and  36  of  The  HippiatrUt 

Broken  Kitees  without  Penetration  of  the  Articular  Cavitt. 

Occasionally  we  find  that  what  has  been  called  broken  knee  or  knees  turns 
out  to  be  a  simple  contusion,  in  which  case  tumefaction,  heat,  and  tenderness, 
ensue,  and  which  inattention,  undue  exercise^  or  heating  applications,  may  force 
into  pennanent  thickening  of  the  part,  with  blemish  and  injury  to  its  motion ; 
whereas  a  little  rest,  with  fomentations,  until  the  heat  and  tenderness  are  gone 
off,  with  astringent  lotions  and  bandaging  afterwards,  will  complete  the  cure. 
When  Ulceration  has  taken  place  without  injury  to  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  having 
washed  and  dried  the  parts,  bring  the  edges  of  the  inteffuments  as  closely  to- 
gether as  possible  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaister,  as  already  directed ;  or  it  may 
be  atten^pted  by  fine  sutures,  carefully  yarding  the  knee  from  flexion  by  splints 
behind  it ;  and  if  the  wound  be  extensive,  it  would  be  well  to  partially  suspend 
the  horse,  as  already  noticed,  to  prevent  ^  motion  in  the  limb.  A  cure  by  the 
first  intention  or  adhesive  process  can  only  be  hoped  for  in  this  way.  If  heat 
and  tumefaction  come  on,  envelope  the  whole  in  a  poultice ;  if  not,  apply 
bandages  around  the  plaisters,  and  keep  the  whole  cool  by  a  saturnine  lotion :  in 

*  *  The  nanierou*  ea»e9,'  vay*  Mr.  Cherry.  '  that  occur,  iixluced  me  nome  years  afo  to  direct  my 
aUention  to  the  devising  of  some  means  whereby  the  appearance  of  a  broken  knee  micbt  be  got  rid  or, 
where  the  injury  done  extended  to  appearance  only.  Cuttiag  round  the  edge,  and  dissecting  out  the 
blemished  portion  of  skin,  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed ;  because'tbere  would  still  be  a  large  cicatrix 
left  on  the  wound  filling  up:  and  when  the  edges  of  the  skin  hare  been  brought  together  by  suture*, 
no  better  success  has  followed  ;  because  the  skin,  being  on  the  ttreteh.  the  sutures  have  given  way, 
either  from  the  swelling  which  always  takes  place,  or  from  ordinary  flexion  of  the  knee  in  walking,  or 
still  more  especially  in  lying  down.  Indeed,  these  means  have  rather  increased  the  evil  than  diml- 
nisbed  it.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  long  narrow  wound  cicatrises  much  quicker  and  more  oerfectly 
than  a  circular  wound ;  it  theiefore  occurred  to  me.  that  this  kind  of  wound  might  be  pronuced  by 
dissecting  out  a  portion  of  skin  that  should  be  included  between  two  curvilinear  Incisions,  both  com- 
mencing at  a  point  some  distance  above  the  blemish,  and  extending  to  a  point  some  distance  below  it: 
this  would  leave  a  wound  In  the  shape  of  an  elongated  ellipsis,  the  edges  of  which  being  brought  to- 
gether, would  form  nearly  a  straight  line.  By  making  two  other  Incisions  equidistant,  one  on  each 
side,  and  corresponding  in  length  with  the  two  first  made  incisions,  the  effect  of  tension  of  the  skin, 
on  the  suturrs  used  to  bring  together  the  two  edges  formed  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  taken  off. 
I  accordingly  proceeded  to  try  the  experiment,  and  took  from  the  knee  of  an  ass  an  elliptical  portion 
of  skin,  about  four  inches  in  length  and  about  one  inch  in  breadth,  across  the  broadest  part  of  it, 
leaving  a  gaping  wound  of  corresponding  dimensions.  Having  made  the  lateral  incisions,  the  edges  of 
the  gaping  wound  were  brought  together,  and  held  neatly  in  contact  by  sutures.  There  then  were 
two  wounds  to  fill  up,  but  each  was  of  only  half  the  extent  of  the  former  :  and  there^were  font 
healthy  edges,  from  whence  granulation  would  go  on,  instead  of  two.  As  to  the  linear  wound  in  th« 
centre,  it  might  be  expected  to  partly  unite  by  the  fii  st  intention,  which  it  did,  and  partly  to  fill  up  by 
granulating.  The  wounds  granulated  in  the  most  favourable  manner ;  the  sutures  were  taken  out  in 
due  time,  and  very  soon  the  Icnee  had  the  appearance  of  three  straight  lines,  similar  to  those  produced 
by  the  fire-iron.  These  scars  continued  giadually  to  diminish,  ana  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth, 
when  I  shewed  the  subject  of  experiment  to  mv  friends.  (Joodwin  and  John  Perclvall.  we  could  only 
discover  the  lines  by  carefully  scparatinf  the  hair  and  seeking  for  them.' 
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which  wmj  a  cure  maj  ofteu  be  established^  without  much  iDJuiy  to  mofioo  or 
blenush  id  appeanuice. 

WOUXDS  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 

Ax  iotimatc  knowleclge  of  the  course  of  the  Urge  arteries  is  esacntially  ne- 
cessary to  every  Teterinary  practitiooer,  by  which  he  may  avoid  their  divisioa  in 
operations ;  or,  when  such  an  accident  has  occurred,  such  knowledge  wiU  assist 
him  in  tracing  the  course  of,  and  enable  him  to  stop  the  divided  trunk.     By  the 
elasticity  of  the  external  tunic,  the  divided  ends  of  moderate  arteries,  and  of 
such  as  would   occasion  &tal  hmnorrhages  in  the  human,  are   in    the  hone 
attended  with  no  danger ;  the  ends  retracting  within  the  cellular  substmnce,  and 
closing  their  orifices.     It  is  to  this  that  tearing  out  the  testicles,  as  practised  by 
castrators,  is  not  attended  with  fttal  hemorrhage;  the  arteries  withdrawing 
alter  the  violence  within  the  cellular  tunics,  where  coasulum  seals  op  their 
mouths.     We  make  use  of  this  knowledge  in  our  surgery,  by  treating  many  lue- 
morrha^a,  which  have  occurred  from  a  partial  division  of  a  vessel,  bv  dividiDg 
the  remainder,  which  stops  the  flow.     Ilcmorrhages  are,  therefore,  stc^iped  by  a 
complete  division  of  a  moderate  vessel ;  by  styptics ;  by  compression ;  by  firing; 
or  by  ligature.     Styptics^  in  their  usual  acceptation,  are  seldom  applicable  in  the 
horse ;  they  act  bv  mixing  with  the  blood,  and  either  form  it  into  a  fine  paste,  by 
means  of  pufl*  ball,  flour,  cobweb,  &c.,  or  they  coagulate  the  blood  within  the 
vessels,  as  with  alum,  ritriol,  &c.    Compresnom  is  proper  when  the  vesseb  cannot 
be  easilv  got  at,  and  may  be  made  with  a  piece  of  sponge  or  a  pledget  of  any 
other  kind  pressed  immediately  on  the  vesseL     The  tourniquet  is  an  instrument 
much  in  use  in  human  surgerv,  fo^  effecting  compression ;  but  it  is  not  readily 
applied  to  the  horse,  from  tde  superior  resistance  of  his  parts.     In  docking, 
mcking,  and  sometimes  in  wounds  of  the  legs,  it  may,  however,  he  occasionaBy 
applied  with  advantage,  particularlv  in  the  form  of  twisted  ligature.     Firimg  is 
proper  when  an  artery  or  vein  remains  undirided ;  in  which  case  the  luemorrhage 
may  be  often  readily  stopped  by  the  application  of  the  budding  iron  to  the 
bleeding  orifice,  which  cither  destrovs  the  tubular  cavity  of  the  vessel,  or  plugs 
up  the  orifice  by  coagulation  of  the  blood.     It  is  also  the  means  in  general  use  m 
veterinary  practice  for  checking  the  flow  on  divided  surfaceM :  thus,  in  docking, 
nicking,  castrating,  kc^  it  is  generally  resorted  to,  and  is  found,  by  experience^ 
to  be  the  safest  styptic.     In  deep-seated  wounds  this  cannot  be  put  into  prac- 
tice ;  but  must  be  aone  either  by  means  of  a  tenaculum  or  hook-lixe  instrument, 
which  being  applied  to  the  bleeding  end  of  a  vessel,  draws  it  out  sufficiently  to 
pass  a  double  thread  around  it :  or  when  it  cannot  be  got  at  in  this  wav,  some 
of  the  surroimding  substance  should  be  included  within  its  curve,  and  a  I^ature 
passed  around  it.     A  ligature  is  also  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  by  means  of 
appropriate  needles.     In  taking  up  very  large  arteries,  it  is  prudieDt  to  secure 
both  ends,  or  the  anastomosing  branches  may  furnish  the  end  remote  from  the 
heart  with  blood  sufficient  to  destroy  life.     The  ligatures  with  which  blood- 
vessels are  now  tied,  are  not  thick,  as  formeriy,  but  are  found  to  act  best  when 
rather  thin  than  thick. 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  VEINS. 

Whsr  a  large  vein  is^  divided,  it  should  be  secured  bv  a  ligature  above  and 
below,  or  the  anastomosing  branches  may  continue  the  bleeding :  when  smaller 
veins  are  divided,  the  haemorrha^  soon  ceases  spontaneously.  A  dirided  vein 
will  unite,  and  become  again  pervious ;  but  an  artery  will  not. 

Ihixammatioii  of  Veuvs  consbqueivt  to  Bloodlbttikg. 

PkUhitUy  or  v^lammation  of  the  rems,  is  usually  a  traumatic  affection,  and  is 
often  of  very  serious  nature :  in  the  human  it  is  very  conunonly  fiital ;  in  whom 
it  is  observed  that  the  course  of  the  disease  progresses  towards  the  heart,  whereas 
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ill  the  horse  it  directs  itself  to  the  head ;  but  which  distinction  is  not  probahlj 
founded  on  any  structural  or  constitutional  speciality*.  Previously,  however,  to 
entering  on  the  subject,  I  must  premise  that  occasionally  phlebotomy  is  followed 
by  simple  inflammation  of  the  divided  integuments  and  cellular  substance ;  and 
which  is  apparently  brought  on  by  the  mere  effusion  of  blood  during  the  act ; 
ur  by  some  escape  of  it  afterwards ;  or,  perhaps,  from  spontaneous  innammation 
and  serous  effusion  in  the  divided  integuments  and  membranes  themselves.  The 
thrombus  or  ecchymosis  thus  produced  is  frequently  occasioned  by  drawing  the 
skin  away  from  the  vein  in  pinning  up  the  orifice.  I  have  also  observed  it  to 
occur  when  the  lancet  has  been  employed  by  operators  not  long  used  to  that  in- 
strument, which  has  occasioned  the  integumental  and  venous  opening  to  be  not 
exactly  opposed  to  each  other.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  early  extravasation  of 
blood  follows  bleeding,  first  carefully  press  out  the  effused  blood  with  the  tingers, 
having  previously  removed  the  pin ;  which,  if  there  appear  no  likelihood  of  more 
haemorrhage,  do  not  again  put  in,  but  tie  the  hor8e*8  head  up  that  day  and  the 
following  night,  watching  nim  often  during  the  day.  Should  the  ecchymosis 
not  be  observed  immediately,  or  when  it  happens  that  tumefaction  from  in- 
flammation has  already  taken  place  within  the  integuments  and  cellular  mem- 
brane, known  by  the  circumscribed  nature  of  the  tumour,  and  the  absence  of  a 
corded  state  of  the  vein  itself,  first  treat  by  rest  and  fi^quent  bathing  with  a 
cold  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  vinegar  to  the  part,  or  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead ;  or  apply  a  mild  blister.  If  the  tumour  suppurate,  as  soon  aa 
fluctuation  is  felt,  make  a  depending  opening,  or  introduce  a  seton  through  it. 
We  will  now  consider  something  further  than  the  mere  integumental  inflamma- 
tion, and  come  at  once  to  the  point  we  set  out  at — the  inflammation  of  the 
gubstance  of  the  vein  itself  which  is  either  communicated  from  the  integuments, 
or  originates  there  immediately  from  the  puncture,  which  is  supposed  to  occasion 
a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  inner  or  membranous  coat  of  a  wounded  veinf . 

*  Mr.  Percivall,  in  tr«atinp(  on  this  subject,  hu  be«n  at  much  pains  to  aceoant  for  this  pecallar 
dispoMition  in  the  inflammation  to  extend  so  generally  towards  the  head  when  the  Jufolar  is  pnne- 
tured,  and  towards  the  heart  when  it  takes  place  in  any  other  vein ;  being  in  the  one  instance  afaiost 
the  coume  of  the  circulation,  and  in  the  other  with  it,  as  is  invariably  seen  in  the  human.  To  recon- 
cile thcKC  seeming  discrepancies,  Mr.  P.  observes,  that  although  the  obttrueted  itate  of  the  veaael 
is  not  the  exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation,  it  inrariably  directs  the  coarse  of  it.  It  tberefort 
remained  to  inquire,  in  what  manner  the  obstruction  was  prevented  In  iht  previoui  course  of  other 
veins  similarly  affected,  as  the  saphena  and  plate  vein  of  the  horse,  and  the  basilic  and  eephalic  of  th« 
human.  Now  these  veins,  Mr.  P.  ingeniously  argues,  freely  anastomosing  with  contiguous  trunks, 
pre«erre'^  continual  flow  of  blood  up  to  the  obliterated  part;  but  above  this,  such  anastomosis  does 
not  exist,  the  communicating  brancnes  being  few  and  small ;  consequently  the  blood  remains  to 
coagulate  and  to  continue  the  disease.  The  jugular  is  similarly  situated  upwards,  for  It  has  no  anaa- 
tomosis  to  cany  off  the  obhtructed  blood  above  the  puncture,  in  which dhrection.  therefore,  the  inflam- 
mation proceeds,  the  obstruction  being  prevented  downwards  towards  the  heart ;  for,  having  onc« 
emptied  itself,  the  inflammation  and  tumefaction  will  prevent  its  receiving  more  blood,  by  which 
means  no  offending  coagulum  remains.  Thus  Mr.  P.  argues,  that  the  deviation  from  what  is  coo- 
siderrd  a<i  a  fixed  law  in  human  pathology,  that,  this  inflammation  always  oeeatious  oblitera' 
tion  in  the  vein  towards  the  heart,  is  thus  reconciled,  and  that  '  the  same  cause  is  operating 
under  different  circumstances.' — Lectures,  vol.  i,  p.  103.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  course  of  the 
inflammation  may.  therefore,  be  referred  to  the  direction  in  which  the  coagulation  is  formed,  which  lo 
the  jugular  of  the  horse  must  be  upward,  but  in  man  downward,  owuig  to  structural  differences 
between  these  vessels. 

f  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  matter  in  the  human  subject.  Is  not  of 
opinion  that  it  is  proved  to  be  exclusively  an  affection  of  the  tunics  of  the  vein,  but  that  it  exists 
frequently  in  the  cellular  membrane  which  envelops  the  vessel,  and  which  agrees  with  my  own  ob- 
servations, and  with  that  affection  which  I  have  previouslv  traced.  The  disposition  In  a  punctured 
vein  observed  on  to  become  Inflamed  is  a  subject  involvea  in  much  obscurity.  It  must  giow  out  of 
circumstances  not  mechanical;  for  as  it  only  takes  place  In  one  case  out  of  many  hundreds,  it  is  not 
likely  but  that  most  of  those  causes  we  assign  as  its  probable  origin  have  taken  place  in  very  many  of 
those  which  escape.  It  therefore  exhibits  manv  proofs  of  its  being  produced  b^  agencies  peculiar  to 
the  then  state  of  the  vein ;  or  to  some  combinations  not  in  ordinar  v  exiktenee ;  for  Mr.  Percivall,  who 
is  dii  posed  to  attribute  a  mechanical  origin  to  this  nhlebitis,  yet  nas  not  succeeded,  but  on  tho  con- 
trary nas  failed  In  every  Instance  to  induce  such  inflammation,  when  purposely  attempted  with  rustf 
ph learns,  irreeular  punctures,  and  even  escharotics.  Mr.  Cherry  also  was  not  more  successful  br 
parsing  packthread  through  them,  &e.  &c.  Mr.  Coleman,  in  a  communication  to  Messrs.  Cooper  and 
Travers.  which  appears  in  their  Surgleal  Essays,  seems  to  attribute  it  principally  to  the  circumstanee, 
'  that  the  most  simple  wound  througn  the  integuments  of  horses  is  scarcely  ever  healed  bf  the  ilrat 
intention,  and  which  is  the  cause  wny  the  punctured  orifice  In  horses  does  not  at  once  unite  by  ad- 
hesive union  as  the  human.'  But  If  such  were  the  case,  the  disease  musit  happen  much  oftener  than 
it  does,  independent  of  which,  it  appears  to  me  that  few  instances  could  be  brought  forward  of  non- 
union by  the  first  intention  In  Uie  horse,  so  InappUeable  as  the  punctured  orifice  of  the  divided  vein  in 
bleeding,  which,  when  carefully  performed,  commonly  heals  fu  this  way,  or  why  do  we  direct  the  pin 
to  be  removed  the  next  day  ? 
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It  it  probable  ihat  a  predisposition  to  a  certain  form  of  inflammatory  action  is 
inherent  in  veins,  and  that  this  is  either  called  forth  by  some  peculiarity  or  error 
in  the  method  of  bleeding,  or  by  Rome  state  in  the  parts  themselTcs,  which  at 
one  time  confines  the  affection  to  the  intc*gunients,  and  at  another  carries  it 
upward  within  the  ca\ity  of  the  vein.  Of  the  various  mechanical  causes  as- 
signed for  this  evil,  a  caution  is  given  with  the  directions  for  the  operation  of 
bleeding,  to  which  I  would  therefore  refer. 

The  symptoms  of  the  injur}-  appear  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  usually, 
when  the  bps  of  the  cut  begin  to  gape,  and  a  little  lymph  is  thro^-n  out ;  t£ie 
next  day  the  edges  are  more  everted,  as  well  as  more  red  and  expanded;  a 
aanious  discharge  issues,  or  perhaps  hemorrhage  occurs  :  the  tumefied  vein  now 
feels  corded,  hot,  and  tender;  and  if  the  progn^ss  of  the  inflammation  be  not 
stopped,  the  tumefaction  extends  along  the  course  of  the  veins :  if  in  the  jugular, 
it  proceeds  towards  the  head ;  and  if  it  occur  in  any  of  the  other  veins  of  the 
body,  as  the  saphena  and  plate  vein,  it  proceeds  towards  the  heart,  hardening 
the  vessel  into  a  cord-like  substance  throughout  all  the  diseased  track,  which 
appears  as  well  the  consequence  of  the  inflanmiator)-  action,  as  by  its  forming 
the  contained  blood  of  the  venous  trunk  into  a  firm  coagulum,  from  which  such 
trunk  becomes  imper>'iou8,  and  therefore  all  attempts  to  save  it  afterwards  finil. 
Suppuration  of  the  tumour  now  oflen  appears,  .though  sometimes  the  immediate 
punctured  part,  although  much  enlar^d,  will  present  little  more  tlian  a  spongy 
mass,  from  which  grumous  ichor  distils,  while  abscesses  form  in  various  situa- 
tions around.     As  the  morbid  action  extends  upwards,  it  frequently  involves  the 
whole  neck,  and  of\en  the  affected  side  of  the  head,  in  tumefaction,  from  which 
results  ditfficultv  of  motion ;  and  often  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  eating 
and  drinking  likewise.     There  is  commonly  constitutional  affection  also:   in 
some  cases  the  symptomatic  fever  runs  very  high.     1  have  witnessed  the  pulse 
at  upwards  of  ninety ;  and  the  excess  of  irritability  brought  on  has  even  de- 
stroyed life. 

Treatment. — The  course  to  be  pursued  will  much  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
diaeasc  and  its  previous  continuance.  In  the  early  stages,  our  efforts  should  be 
at  once  directed  towards  closing  the  venous  orifice,  which  is  best  done  by  the 
budding  iron  applied  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  wounded  orifice,  but  of  a  moderate 
heat  only,  suflncient,  however,  to  occasion  a  slough :  with  some  an  eschar  is 
ibnned  by  escharotics,  as  oxymuriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate) ;  but  I 
senerally  prefer  the  iron,  as  occasioning  less  after- irritation.  The  cautery  some- 
tmies  at  once  stops  the  ichorous  oozing,  and  saves  the  obliteration  of  the  vein, 
which  is  of  considerable  consequence,  as,  when  lost,  it  is  some  time  before  the 
yertebral  (the  horse  not  having  an  external  jugular  as  the  human)  can  return  the 
blood  sufficiently  to  support  the  functions  of  tne  parts  properly :  it  will,  however, 
be  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the  cauterization  every  two  or  three  days,  to 
ttosure  success.  It  is  of  importance  to  keep  the  horse  as  quiet  as  possible,  and 
to  restrain  the  neck  from  all  motion ;  which  latter  is  best  effected  by  tying  up 
the  head.  It  is  also  recommended  to  apply  a  blister  upwards,  in  the  course  of 
the  tumefied  vein,  and  which  seems  to  assist  the  action  of  the  cautery  materially, 
by  lessening  the  general  inflammation  above :  this,  in  fact,  is  an  indication  never 
to  be  lost  Sight  of. 

When,  however,  we  have  no  hopes  of  saving  the  veins  from  obliteration,  but, 
OD  the  contrary,  a  disposition  mamfests  itself  to  form  abscesses  in  various  situa- 
tions of  it  upwards,  we  must  proceed  to  more  active  measures ;  one  of  which  is 
to  take  up  the  vein  altogether :  by  this,  in  some  instances,  the  morbid  action 
has  been  checked ;  and  either  the  vein  has  become  absorbed,  or  has  sloughed 
9Bm%y  as  dead  matter.  This  may  be  effected  by  inclosing  it  within  a  ligature  both 
above  and  below,  to  the  extent  of  its  disease :  or  if  preferred,  it  may  be  at  once 
dissected  out.  But  this  plan  is  only  to  be  recommended  where  the  horse  is 
situated  at  a  distance,  .and  not  immediately  under  the  practitiouer*8  eye.  Nei- 
ther is  it  at  all  practicable,  when  the  tumefaction  and  the  morbid  action  extends 
itself  to  the  cellular  substance  and  to  the  integuments  around,  forming  in  them 
large  abscesses  and  extensive  sinuses.     In  such  cases,  it  is  more  prudent  to  pass 
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sctons  through  them,  or  to  apply  escharotics,  b»  the  case  may  indicate.  When 
the  lips  of  the  wounds  already  throw  out  pus,  I  have  not  found  benefit  from 
the  iron ;  but  have  preferred  injecting  it  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc.  Farriers  often  introduce  a  solid  piece  within  the  opening. 
When  the  irritation  is  very  considerable,  both  this  and  the  iron  had  better  be  ' 
suspended  until  that  has  been  lessened  by  cold  applications.  The  practice  of 
the  farriers  in  coring  out  the  sinuses  with  corrosive  sublimate  is  commonly  too 
violent ;  yet  I  have  sometimes  found  these  ulcers  get  into  such  an  indolent  state 
as  to  require  very  active  means  to  bring  on  a  healthy  action  in  their  sides. 

Another  morbid  consequence  of  bloodletting  arises  frequently  from  injudicious 
bleeding  in  the  plate  or  in  the  thigh  vein ;  m  which  cases,  from  the  force  used, 
or  from  an  improper  part  being  chosen,  the  phleme  passes  through  the  vein  into 
the  fascia  which  covers  the  muscles,  and  over  which  these  veins  pass.  In  these 
cases  the  fascia  inflames,  and  a  formation  of  matter  or  pus  takes  place  within  it, 
which,  as  it  cannot  escape,  insinuates  itself  to  some  depending  situation :  an 
opening  should,  therefore,  be  made  to  evacuate  the  matter,  or  a  seton  may  be 
passed  through  it  for  this  purpose,  having  first  premised  fomentations  to  relax 
the  inflammatory  tension  :  if  a  rowel  be  inserted  into  the  same  limb,  it  increases 
the  evil ;  but  if  in  the  opposite  limb,  it  is  frequently  beneficial. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS 

Present  some  considerable  difference  in  appearance  and  effect  from  other 
wounds,  particularly  in  their  first  stages ;  and  though  wounded  horses  in  battle 
are  not  often  much  attended  to,  yet,  when  circumstances  admit  of  it,  by  proper 
treatment,  many  hundreds  of  those  might  be  saved  that  are  generally  abanaoned; 
for,  even  if  they  should  not  prove  afterwards  altogether  fit  for  troopers  or 
chargers,  they  may  make  excellent  bat  or  draught  horses,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment  in  an  army.  I  have  been  witness  to  the  abandoning  of  numbers 
of  wounded  horses,  which  in  any  other  situation  than  a  precarious  one,  or  in  an 
enemy's  country,  or  where  a  blameable  indolence  prevailed,  might  have  been 
cured  and  rendered  useful.  In  consequence  of  horses  not  being  impressed  with 
anxiety,  from  the  hopelessness  of  their  situation  when  wounded,  it  is  surprising 
how  little  irritability  they  shew  until  the  constitution  becomes  affected.  I  stood 
in  Holland  by  a  horse  which  had  his  hinder  leg  taken  off  by  a  cannon  shot, 
above  the  hock,  but  the  blow  did  not  throw  him  down ;  whereas,  in  a  few  seconds 
after,  an  officer,  who  was  struck  with  a  spent  bullet  in  the  back^  that  penetrated 
only  through  the  integuments,  was  rolled  over  by  the  shock.  Gunshot  wounds 
are  a  species  of  bruise,  in  which,  from  the  velocity  of  the  ball,  the  parts  become 
pressed  together  and  lacerated,  sometimes  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  these  wounds  is  aware,  that  nothing  but  an  attentive  examina- 
tion can  discover  the  track  of  the  ball :  there  is  no  reasoning  upon  its  probable 
course  from  its  entry  but  what  may  prove  fallacious,  for  sometimes  the  slightest 
substances  will  turn  its  path ;  while  at  others  it  penetrates  every  thing  it  meets 
with  in  its  passage :  neither  can  a  simple  view  of  such  a  wound  enable  us  to 
judge  what  parts  are  injured.  The  laceration  and  bruises  are  such  in  these 
cases,  that  there  is  seldom  haemorrhage  at  first ;  but  it  occurs  sometimes  un- 
expectedly in  a  few  days  afterwards,  as  soon  as  sloughing  commences ;  the  vessels 
therefore  should  always  be  secured  when  they  can  be  got  at  to  prevent  this,  for 
we  cannot  keep  a  tourniquet  conveniently  on  a  horse.  We  must  not  judge  of 
the  extent  of  a  wound  by  the  simple  appearance,  for  the  injury  may  be  such  as 
to  kill  many  parts  that  are  not  discoloured :  this  may  be  particularly  remariEed 
in  spent  ricochet  balls.  The  blackness  observable  in  this  kind  of  wounds  does 
not  arise  from  the  balls  burning  them,  nor  must  the  application  be  conducted 
under  this  supposition. 

The  complexity  of  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  arises  from  the  degree  of 
bruise  received  not  bearing  any  comparison  with  the  external  wound ;  from  the 
uncertainty  of  the  direction  or  the  baU ;  and  from  the  introduction  of  foreign 
Mubstances,  as  the  ball  itself,  harness,  clothes,  &c.     It  was  formerly  deemed  so 
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essential  to  remove  these,  that  every  gunshot  wound  was  dilated  and  tortured 
till  the  suspected  suhstances  were  found ;  the  consequence  was,  that  rnanj 
horses  were  lost  from  the  irritation  unnecessarily  occasioned :  hut  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  extraneous  substances  are  a  less  serious  evil  than  the  increftse 
of  the  original  mischief,  bv  too  great  an  enlargement  of  the  wound  to  hunt  for 
them ;  yet  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  it,  aa  when  the  ball  can  be  felt, 
or  wh«>n  there  are  substances  known  to  be  lef^,  whose  continuance  would  in- 
fidlibly  irritate,  then  it  should  be  done  at  once.  In  the  sloughing  stage  we  ahoald 
promote  the  separation  of  the  living  from  the  dead  parts  by  warm  stimulating 
applications  (see  Digestives^  Mat.  Med,),  When  the  suppurative  process  is, 
however,  too  great,  it  should  be  checked  by  astringents,  and  the  general  strength 
must  be  supported  by  tonics  and  liberal  feeding. 


CLASS  XIL 
OF  PHLEGMON  AND  ACUTE  ABSCESS. 

Bt  phlegmon  we  understand  an  inflammatory  tumour*,  which  attacks  the 
cellular  tissues  or  membranes,  with  their  connections,  throughout  the  body ;  hut 
more  particularly  it  is  frequent  in  the  cellular  substance  which  connects  the 
cutis  with  the  adjoining  parts.  This  inflammation^  it  has  been  alreadjf  mtUeed^ 
has  several  termtnaHons ;  but  it  is  its  suppurative  one  only  that  I  here  propose 
to  treat  on,  as  being  the  parent  of  abscess :  /  shall  yet  have  occasion  to  return  to 
the  others. 

By  abscess^  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  we  include  every  collection  of  fluid 
(not  encysted)  which  interrupts  the  integrity  of  a  part  to  niake  room  for  itself: 
but  in  its  limited  sense,  as  I  now  propose  to  use  it,  it  characterises  a  collection 
of  pus  formed  b^  a  quick  or  by  a  slow  process  of  suppuration,  and  which  va- 
rieties have  occasioned  abscess  to  be  dirided  into  acute  and  chronic :  to  the  first 
of  which  I  propose  now  to  confine  myself.  When  an  abscess  forms,  the  follow- 
ing process  takes  place : — The  minute  vessels  of  the  part  are  stimulated  to  eflfiise 
or  pour  out  coagulable  lymph,  or,  as  now  more  often  called,  adhesive  matter, 
witnin  the  ceUuhu*  tissue,  the  consequence  of  which  is  distention  or  swelling, 
which  here,  as  elsewhere,  produces  uneasiness  and  tenderness,  as  the  reaction 
occasions  throbbing,  heat,  and,  when  the  hair  allows  us  to  detect  it,  a  blush  on 
the  superficies  of  the  tumour.  Arrived  at  this  state,  the  tumour  may  take  on 
various  changes  by  peculiar  processes  within  it :  the  suppurative  one  is  supposed 
to  take  place  near  the  centre  of  the  efiusion,  where,  by  a  change  in  the  action 
of  the  inflamed  vessels,  pus  begins  to  be  secreted,  which,  as  it  increases,  pro- 
motes absorption  of  the  solid  sides  of  the  tumour ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that,  by 
an  apparent  conservative  law  of  animal  life,  such  absorption  is  most  active 
towaras  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  which  evacuation  of  its  contents  can  be 
made  without  prejudice  to  the  constitution.  There  are  manv  difficulties  to 
combat  in  veterinary  practice  which  almost  vanish  in  human  pathology :  thus,  in 
the  formation  of  human  abscess,  the  cessation  of  pain  and  of  the  universal  rig^ws 
mark  almost  the  moment  of  commencement  of^  the  suppurative  process,  and 
point  out  the  necessary  stoppage  of  a  discutient  treatment,  the  continuance  of 
which  would  now  prove  injurious.  Neither  is  fluctuation  or  direct  prominence 
in  the  suppurating  abscess  so  clear  in  our  subjects,  from  the  thickness  and 
tenacity  of  the  integuments,  as  in  the  human,  though  some  little  pointing,  soften- 
ing, and  separation,  as  well  as  denudation  of  hair,  may  be  observed :  it  therefore 
becomes  us  to  make  our  ezaminatious  the  more  closely,  that  we  may  infonn 
ourselves,  by  more  occult  signs,  of  the  actual  state  of  the  part. 

The  treatment  oi phlegmon  and  abscess, — In  the  early  stages  of  such  tumours, 

•  Tonour  \%  h«re  uwd  in  its  popular  tic niflcation  only ;  for  tb«  strietncu  of  modern  notolof  y  eoa- 
ino*  tnmourt  to  dlftlnct  enlu-grcm^nts  witnoot  influnaiBtioo :  but  this  Uniit  lotoltes  many  Ineonve- 
■iraciet,  and  tome  iacontlstencicf ,  In  cIsMiflcation. 
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a  discutient  plan  of  treatment,  as  detailed  under  Local  Inflammation,  should  be 
pursued,  but,  as  already  hinted  at,  it  should  cease  immediately  as  suppuration 
commences.  When  I  was  in  France,  I  saw  at  Alfort  two  cases  then  under  treat- 
ment for  large  phlegmonous  tumours,  where  active  stimulants  had  been  firA 
tried ;  and  not  being  attended  with  advantage,  two  or  three  deep  scarifications 
were  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumour,  and  the  wounds  treated  with 
warm  stimulating  dressings ;  which  treatment  was  then  considered  as  one  which 
offered  very  beneficial  results ;  but  as  I  meet  with  little  subsequent  notice  of  it 
throughout  the  continental  writings,  I  presume  it  was  not  continued.  In  human 
surgery  it  is  not  unknown,  nor  yet  abandoned  by  some  practitioners.  Being 
assured  that  maturation  is  completed,  whatever  doubts  may  exist  in  the  human 
subject  between  the  propriety  of  a  natural  or  an  artificial  opening,  the  thickness 
of  the  integuments,  ana  the  fear  of  the  extension  of  the  suppurative  procesa 
inwards,  or  in  the  com*se  of  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid  in  our  large  domestic 
animals,  makes  it  always  prudent  to  form  an  artificial  opening  in  the  more  de- 
pendent as  well  as  prominent  part  of  the  tumour.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
direct  section,  insertion  of  seton,  or  the  cautery.  Incision  is  effected  by  the 
abscess,  lancet,  bistoury,  or  scalpel^:  but  in  every  case  the  opening  should  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  ready  exit  to  the  matter  which  has  formed,  and  that  which 
may  continue  to  form.  In  some  situations,  as  where  the  natural  outlet  would 
have  formed  had  it  been  suffered  to  proceed,  and  that  which  would  be  the  most 
dependent  do  not  accord,  it  may  be  prudent  to  make  an  incision  in  the  former, 
and  insert  a  seton  into  the  latter :  a  seton  may  also  take  place  of  incision  alto- 
gether, where  the  blemish  of  the  latter  would  be  an  object,  or  its  extent  fearedf : 
but  where  a  full  incision  is  made,  the  cure  is  usually  quicker,  and  less  likely  to 
be  followed  by  sinuous  cavities.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  be  careful  in  mak- 
ing it  when  it  dips  downwards,  that  it  is  made  in  the  course  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  not  in  the  direction  of  considerable  branches  of  nerves  or  bloodvessels. 
Caustics,  or  in  preference  the  actual  cautery,  are  now  and  then  admissible,  as 
means  of  forming  the  outlet ;  instances  of  which  occur  when  the  maturation  has 
been  tedious,  and  the  parts  around  may  be  suspected  of  being  unhealthy.  A 
healthy  abscess  requires  little  subsequent  attention ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  forbid  the  revival  of  the  old  custom  of  stuffing  up  these  open- 
ings with  tow,  &c.,  and  still  less  with  hard  plugs  or  tents,  which  are  apt  not  only 
to  pen  up  the  pus,  and  give  it  a  disposition  to  burrow,  but,  by  introducing  a  hard 
body  between  the  lips  of  the  openinSy  produces  hard  unhealtby  ed^es  and  a  fis- 
tulous outlet.  If  from  the  state  of  the  part  any  stimulant  be  requured,  let  it  be 
such  as  mild  solutions  of  zinc  or  iron,  or  the  compound  tincture  of  aloes  or 
myrrh,  or  it  may  be  sprinkled  with  resin,  or  the  uneuent.  resin  flav.  may  be  applied, 
if  a  prejudice  exists  in  favour  of  unguents.  A  dependent  part,  where  a  lodge- 
ment of  matter  appears  forming,  should  be  daily  injected  with  a  solution  of  zinc, 
or  tincture  of  cantharides ;  and  moderate  pressure  should  be  made  by  pad  and 
bandage  over  th&  most  depending  portion  of  it,  and  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
force  Its  contents  towards  the  outlet ;  on  which'  will  greatly  depend  the  non- 

*  '  L'incision  convieot  dans  an  gnud  nombre  de  cm.  noUmment  dans  eehii  d'abc^s  inflamnatohvs. 
Elle  se  pratique  en  plongeant  d'ahord  dans  la  tumeur  la  polnte  d'nn  bistonri,  dont  le  trancbant  regard* 
les  parties  qu'on  vent  diviser,  de  manl^ie  4  couper  de  dedans  en  dehors  les  tftgumens  qui  les  reeouT* 
rent.  La  grandeur  de  l'incision  doit  4tre  proportlon6e  aa  volume  de  la  collection.  On  rez^cat* 
Buivant  le  trajet  des  fibres  mitsculalies,  des  raisseauz  et  des  nerft  soas-jaeenB,  et.antant  que  possible, 
4  la  partie  supreieure  de  la  tumeor,  parce  que  14  seulement  elle  prftsente  le  point  le  plus  aminel  des 
tigumens,  au  lieu  de  la  prolonger  jusqu'au  bas,  convient  de  pratiquer  une  contre-ineision  daas 
cette  dcmlire  partie.  et  quelqnefois  if  est  arantageux  de  passer  un  s^ton  dans  les  deux  ouverturea; 
e'e»t  le  moyen  d'ftviter  une  incision  trop  considerable,  d'oti  rftsulterait  une  cicatrice  6tendue  et  soa- 
▼ent  difforme.  L'abcis  etant  onvert,  on  pent  presser  Ug^rement  la  poche,  et  mhtnt  y  introduire  dou- 
cement  le  doigt.  pour  rcconnaltre  si  l'incision  a  suffisammentdHruit  les  obstacles  4  l'6eoulement  da 
pus;  mais  il  importe  de  ne  point  rompre  les  hridet  qui  s'Atcndent  d'une  parol  4  Tantre.  Ces  brides 
sent  produites  par  les  vaisseauz  et  les  nerfs  qui  entretiennent  la  vie  des  t^gum«ns ;  leur  seeti<Ai  poor- 
rait  causer  la  flitrissure  de  la  peaa  qui  couvre  I'abc^s,  et  I'emp^eher  de  se  r6anir  4  la  base  du  foyer. 
Lorsqu'U  s'agitd'un  abcis  profond,  on  pratique  l'incision  en  le  fond  da  foyer,  et  I'on  prolonge  pins  aa 
moins  I'ouverture  en  d^gageant  rinstrument.' 

f  In  making  a  seton,  avoid  the  .custom  of  tying  the  two  ends  of  the  tapes  together:  when  this  is 
done  great  danger  Is  incuned,  that,  in  the  movements  of  the  horse  he  may  catch  the  loop  in  some  hook 
or  hold,  and  by  that  means  tear  out  the  teton  and  greatly  l««erate  the  integnments. 
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fonnatioD   of  those   states  conse<iueiit  to  abscess,  which   are   jet   to   be  de- 
scribed. 

STRANGLES. 

This  disease,  so  called  from  its  interfering  with  respiration  occasioDallj'*,  one 
should  be  led  to  ftup{Kise  must  bo  enveloped  in  some  extraordinary  obscuritj, 
since  it  has  given  rise  to  so  manv  discordant  opinions  conceniiDg  its  "nature  and 
essence.     Hurtrel  d*Arboval  notices  more  than  twenty  authors  whose  notions 
regarding  it  are  as  opi)osite  as  the  poles.     Many  of  these,  as  might  be  supposed, 
have  hinged  on  the  locality  of  the  affection,  as  others  have  been  formed  on  its 
appearing  about  the  adult  periodf.     It  has  been  ver}*  generally  considered  as  a 
amsh'hUional  affection ;  because,  like  measles,  small-pox,  &c.,  it  was  found  that 
few  escaped  it  altogether,  and  that,  having  had  it  once,  the  aptitude  was  sup- 
posed to  be  then  destroyed^.     It  has  also  been  almost  as  generally  believed  that 
this  animal  poitofL,  or  innate  disease,  had  arrived  at  its  maximum,  was  thrown  off 
by  maturation,  and  that  it  was  attended  by  a  favourable  change  in  the  eonstitu- 
tion§.  John  Laurence  tells  us  it  was  formerly  called  the  strangtJUom  which  would 

•  GerTM«  Markbaoi  cftlU  it.  *  a  (real  ami  hard  nwf  IHnf  betw^n  a  hftr»«'t  nether  rhap*.  «^*ii  /JU 
f^tri  0/  his  tongue,  and  about  bit  threat;  which  itvreliinf.  if  It  be  nut  prevented,  will  stop  the 
hor«e'»  «ind-pi|>e.  and  to  ttramnlr  or  choakr  htm  :  from  vhirh  effect,  and  none  other,  the  hum 
of  thi*  diiiea*e  tooke  it*  derivation.' 

f  It  is  certaialr  not  altofetlifr  c«infined  to  the  adult  afe  ;  colt*  have  had  it  at  three  months  old  ;  and 
at  every  period  between  that  ai>d  pui»eity  :  it*  attaik  i«  al-o  prutrarled,  in  »on>e  horiie*,  until  thej  ai« 
hfti,  when  the  pn>ce»P  of  maturation  i«  apt  to  he  imieifertly  formed,  and  a M>Iidilicatioa  of  the  lymph 
thrown  out  ieave*  thone  induration*  «  hirn  are  railed  rirrs. 

I  Hurtrel  d  AriK>val,  with  many  otitent  of  Uie  Freiu'b  M>houl,  ridicule*  the  idea  of  its  bein^  a  con- 
genital and  ronotitutional  affection :  ohnervinir.  '  Attrihuer  la  couniie.  pui^qu'on  per»i«te  4  I'appelar 
alnti,  4  une  espfce  de  levain  qui  we  m^le  avec  le  Miiifr.  au  moioetit  de  la  ronception  de  l*anlmal.  4  on 
virus  esi-taiit  dans  la  ma»*e,  au  cbanf  euieiit  de  nouniture,  4  une  ferine iit-U ion  ehimiauc  compart  4 
celle  que  toutes  les  liqueurs  ^ptouvciit  pour  Me  clariAe. .  4  une  depuration  du  sanf  et  des  hunoara,  4 
des  huineuts  rrues,  4  une  lympbe  vl^queuse.  etc.  n'e«t-cr  pas  paler  va«uement,  s'^garer  dans  on 
labyrinthe,  reculer  les  ptofrrf*  de  I'ait.  et  ju«qu'a  un  certain  pi>int  inontier  d'iynorance?* 

§  Mr.  Caotley.  a  very  inyeniuu*  writer  in  TAe  Iftt  rinartuu,  favour*  thi«  opinion  of  the  perfcet- 
mf  of  strangle*.  a«  producing  a  favouiable  con»titutioiial  chanire  :  be  ob^e^ves,  that  the  common  no- 
tlon,  when  a  young  horse  is  sickly  or  tbrifliess.  i*.  that  he  is  *  bieedinir  the  ittrangleii,*  and  that  he  will 
not  be  better  until  he  «et  over  Uiat  complaint :  and  he  inclines  to  think  that  there  i»  much  truth  in  tho 
remark,  for  he  himself  noticetl  >oung  homes  in  iinfavuual*le  roiiditi«»n  for  month*:  but.  the  period  of 
•trantfles  onre  passed,  he  ha«  been  struck  with  the  lemarkahte  change  that  ha«  taken  place  In  them  for 
the  better.  This  is  a  very  common  opinion  among  breeOerit,  and  we  hsve  many  other  proofs  where  an 
occasional  di«turbance  in  the  «vt>tem.  or  wheie  an  acute  attack,  haorariied  off  achiooieone;  aai 
although  I  am  not  piepaied  to  deny  that  such  may  he  the  cane,  thi^  latter  fact  will  account  for  the 
benefit  without  the  former.  It  was  common  with  the  French  al«o  to  maintain  a  similar  opinion. 
Oourme,  the  French  name  for  sti  angles,  stand*  thu*  in  the  relehiateil  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Hum,  ^ 
Vet.  JUrd.  *<fOurme  atruma  ;  ^coulement  d'une  murttoitc  plun  ou  inoins  fpaisse  par  les  naseauz 
dosjeunes  pooUins.  On  ladi«tincne  en  brni^ne,  mu/ifHr  rXfuuttr.  On  dit  que  le  pouIaJn  jette 
sa  gourme  par  les  narines.  par  les  jariets.  pai  d'aiitre*  parlies  du  corp*.'  I)y  whirh  it  is  evident  that 
the  strangles  Is  yet  regarded  by  «oine  as  a  »truuiuu«  or  scr<»rulou*  atlertion.  inherent  in  the  constitu- 
tion, which  it  Is  neces>ary  to  throw  off  by  some  outlet.  ProfeN«or  Jiick  !•  al«o  haid  to  observe.  In  hla 
Instructive  cour*e  of  lectures,  that  strangles  is  pruliably  a  much  more  complicated  disease  than  la 
generally  supposed  ;  and  that  abscess  under  the  jaws  i«  not  its  ronftant  termiaation,  for  it  on  soms 
oceasitfns  g«ves  rise  to  collections  of  matter  in  other  parts.  &r.  Mous.  Kodet'*  opinion,  on  the  con- 
trai y,  is  at  variance  with  the  couiplicatM  nature  of  •tranites.  and  with  its  specide  conrtttational  qua- 
lity ;  and  he  attempt*  to  refute  both  by  ob*ei  vinir, '  the  hor*e«  of  wa  in  coiintiie*.  such  as  Arabia,  the 
eoa«ts  of  Africa,  Hpain,  and  even  Italy,  never  have  the  !>ti angles,  a  di<.ea«c  only  known  in  the  mkldle 
and  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Now.  have  we  not  a  richt  to  a.k.  hy  \%  hat  pilvilege  the  horses  of  the 
south  are  preserved  from  »trangles,  if  this  affection  were  *olely  to  be  attiibuted  to  the  existence  of  a 
partieoiar  poison?  And  alio,  why  the  Barbary  horses  (we  rite  them  a*  an  example)  are  less  sicklv 
and  more  vigoious  than  thoiie  of  our  own  country.  a«  they  do  not  «o  throiifh  that  puriflcatloo,  that 
cleansing,  which  Is  here  eon^Mered  so  indispensable  to  the  health  »f  our  hois^.?'  Hurtrel  d'ArboYal  also 
observes,  'On  a  avanc6  que  la  gourme  «iait  non  »euleiheiit  inevitable  *ur  le  plus  grand  nombre  dea 
ehevaux,  mais  encore  n^cessaire  et  salutaie.  et  que  le*  chevaux  qui  I'avaient  cut  en  acqu^raient  plas 
de  ealeur,  en  ee  qu'lls  devenaient  en  g^u^ral  moins  suject^  aux  maladie*.  De  telles  assertions  oe 
sent  souteoables  qu'autant  que  Texaetitude  en  est  demontr^e  jukqu'4  I'evidence  ;  or,  rfen  n'est 
moins  proovft  que  ee  qu'elles  renferment,  puisqu'il  e«t  des  pays  oil  la  gourme  n'est  pas'connue,  et 
^ue,  dans  eeux  mftiiie  oA  elle  passe  pour  commune,  il  ent  possilWe  d'en  privenir  Ir  dcveloppement  par 
ane  bonne  Education,  un  regime  bien  ordunn6,  des  siiin^  bien  eiitendu*.  etc.  On  lit  dans  Aristote  qu« 
les  eh^aux  qui  vlvent  en  toupes  dans  les  bois  sont  exempt*  de  la  gourme.  Xinophon  n'en  fait 
ancnne  mention,  bien  qu'ilait  parli  de  beaucoupd'autrc*  maladien  beaucoup  moiu>«  Intiressaiites  que 
ne  paroissait  l'#tte  la  gourme  de  son  temps  et  meine  depuin.  Tuus  ies  autcurs  Italiens  et  Bspagnola 
qui  ont  6crit  sur  I'hippupatholoKie  n'ont  rien  dit  de  la  gourme,  pa*  uif  ute  Ruinv,  qui  a  *i  k»len  ^cntde 
toutes  ies  maladies,  et  qui  n'eAt  pas  omis  ceile  qui  nous  orcuce.  »i  elle  avait  iid  connue  au  temps  oA 
11  vivait.  D'autres  auteiirs  a*«urent  qu'elle  n'existe  pa«  dans  le*  regions  du  Nord.  telles  que  la  Nor- 
▼4ge  et  la  Russie,  nl  en  Arable,  ni  en  Afrique,  pas  plus  que  dans  les  pav«  chauds.     Parmi  !cs  mo- 
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appear  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  tftranguUion^  derived,  as  we  may  suppose, 
from  etrangler^  to  strangle.  It  is  evidently  of  febrile  origin.  The  late  Mr. 
Castlcy,  whose  death  ever}'  veterinarian  mourns,  thus  notices  this  singular  equine 
affection  :  *■  Of^en  when  a  young  horse  is  looking  sicklvi  delicate,  or  thriftless, 
farmers  or  breeders  will  say,  ^^  he  is  breeding  the  strangles,**  or  that  ^^  strangles 
hangs  about  him,  and  that  he  will  not  get  better  until  he  gets  over  that  com- 
plaint.** There  is  much  truth  and  quick-sightedness  in  this  observation  of  its 
approach,  and  some  breeders  are  particularly  expert  at  catching  the  first  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  I  myself  knew  a  shrewd  farmer  and  breeder  of  horses  in 
Lincolnshire  who  was  thus  gifted.  I  was  admiring  some  young  horses  of  great 
beauty  and  promise,  and  was  congratulating  him  on  his  chance  of  makine  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  of  them.  His  reply  was,  be  also  hoped  so,  but  he  must 
wait  until  the  strangles  which  he  said  *  was  breeding  in  them  would  shew  them- 
selves.* Such  were  his  own  words,  and  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
future  inquir}',  his  prognostic  I  found  from  his  friend*s  account  was  verified,  and 
that  this  friend  had  been  directed  to  call  on  me,  and  thank  me  for  a  warning  hint 
to  separate  three  high-bred  ones,  but  very  delicate,  from  the  rest ;  and  to  protect 
them  from  cold,  and  feed  them  nutritiously :  for  I  had  long  befoie  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  strangles,  though  a  febrile  complaint,  bore,  in  the  high-bred  colt, 
more  of  the  character  of  synochus  than  of  synocha.  These  theories,  every  one 
of  them,  admit  of  such  apparent  corroboration  from  occasional  anomalies,  that  it 
is  hard  to  arrive  at  the  truth :  but,  in  my  own  opinion,  we  view  it  most  correctly, 
when  we  consider  it  as  a  peculiar  constitutional  disposition  to  throw  off  morbid 
accumulations,  and  which  appear  to  render  young  horses  circumstanced  as  we 
have  stated  liable  to  a  phlegmonic  attack  of  the  cellular  substance  between  the 
angles  of  the  jaws  which  envelops  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  oflen  extends  it- 
self to  the  parotid  also,  and  is  usually  productive  of  abscess.  The  affection  baa 
been  divided  into  mild  or  malignant,  and  true  and  false,  or  bastard  strangles : 
but  these  definitions  are  not  clear;  for  though  there  are  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms are  milder  than  in  others,  it  is  not  proved  that  any  specific  virus  is  ever 
left,  from  which  future  depositions  are  formed,  called  vives*.  Neither  is  there 
reason  to  suppose  the  strangles  inherently  infectious,  though  it  has  been  said  to 

dernes,  tous  ne  parlrnt  pa*  de  la  gourme,  ou  n'en  disent  que  cequi  a  hXh  d6j4  dit.  Volpl  n'«n  dit  paa 
un  mot  dans  Ron.  Abr^g*  de  MHecine  Veterinaire  Pratique,  puhlii  en  1813,  ettraduit  de  I'ltalieji 
en  1819.  II  paratt  que  les  chevaux  de  ee«  pay*,  ceux  du  moins  qui  ne  manient  presque  jamait  que 
de«  berbes  et  pas  de  grrainii,  re  qui  tuppoKe,  sous  tous  lei  rappoits.  un  fnuid  rapprochement  de  I'fctat 
de  nature,  ne  sent  gu^re  sujet^i  4  la  gourme.  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  certain,  e'eet  que,  dans  nosdipartemcDt 
meridionaux,  la  gounne  tA  beaucoup  moins  commune  et  moins  facheuse  qu'ailleurs.  Sans  ro^ma 
chercher  aussi  loin,  tous  les  cbevaux  du  nord  de  la  France  n'ont  pas  la  gourme  ;  ceux  qui  ne  ehangent 

5 as  de  nourrituie.  (^ui  wont  toule  I'annee  au  mime  regime,  qui  ont  une  bonne  hygiene,  n'ont  point 
e  gourme,  rt  n'eu  juuisnent  pas  moins  d'une  sant^  constamment  bonne.  Au  contraire,  les  poulalnt 
Sue  Ton  change  de  lieu  d'habitalion,  de  temperature,  de  nourrtture  et  d'habitudes,  qu'on  transport* 
'un  lieu  dans  un  autre,  qu'on  lient  tantut  a  I'^curie  et  tantot  aux  herbage*,  qu'on  engraisse  et  qu'oa 
laisse  maigrir  alternativement,  ont  lous  les  ans,  quelquefois  plui>ieurs  fuis,  des  catanrhes  qu'on  ap- 
pelle  gourme.  II  n'y  a  pas  un  cultivateur,  un  manager,  dans  les  pays  d'^l^ves.  qui  ne  sncbe  ce  que 
nousdi«tons.  et  qui  n'en  soit  convancu  d'apris  sa  propre  observation.  C'est  une  ^preuve  que  nous 
avons  faite  nou»-weme  sur  plu«ieurs  chevaux  de  prix  61ev6»  par  nos  soin^,  et  nous  pourrions  cit«r 
beaucoup  d'autres  fails  4  I'appui.  Nous  montons  encore  en  ce  moment  une  jument  de  rare  Normaode, 
Venice,  au  monde  dans  noire  ecurie  ;  elle  est  tr^s  vigourcuse  et  n'est  Jamais  malade,  elle  s'est  tir^e 
tris  beureusement  et  sans  reliquat  aucun  de  la  castrn-enterite,  dite  epiiootique.  de  1825;  elle  ap-. 
proche  de  dnuze  ans  aujourd'hui,  et  cependant  elle  n'a  iamais  jet<;  sa  gourme.  Sa  mire,  qui  nous  a 
servi  pendant  dixsept  ans,  a  effort  le  mime  exemple  ;  elle  rendait  encore  d«  bons  services  4  I'age  de 
vingt  trois  ans.  dans  une  ferme  oilk  elle  avail  les  invalides,  lor^qn'elle  re$ut  dans  les  piturages  no 
coup  de  pied  qui  lui  cassa  la  jambe,  ce  qui  obligea  de  la  sacriAer.  II  est  done  pas  vrai  que  la  gourme, 
ou  I'affeclion  4  laquelle  on  a  donni  ce  nom,  soil  une  maUdie  inevitable  ;  il  n'est  pas  plus  vrai  qu'ella 
soil  nicessahl  el  salutaire.  puisque.  en  admettant  mime,  cnntre  Texperience.  qu'elle  n'arrive  qu'an« 
seule-fois  en  la  vie  de  chaque  individu,  les  partisans  de  sa  rialiti  lui  reconnaissent  des  suites  capable* 
d'ait^rer  plus  ou  moins,  et  pour  un  temps  ind6termln6,  la  santi  des  animaux  qui  I'ont  eu.' 

*  Few  leTms  in  farriery  are  more  indefinite  than  that  of  vivea.  I  have  scarcely  ever  met  with  anj 
swelling  of  the  bead,  which  has  not  been  attributed  to  vivea,  ox,  as  I  understood  the  matter,  to  tb« 
strantfles  not  '  cleared  off.'  If  the  inflammatory  attack  of  strangles  had  lelt  any  enlargement  in  the 
parotid  or  submaxillary  glands,  then  it  was  as  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  vives  as  to  con- 
vince farriers  they  were  not  the  occasion  of  bad  eyes,  lampas,  and  even  glanders ;  and  as  though  well 
'  drained  strangles'  were  to  render  these  glands  invulnerable  to  any  accidental  tumefaction  afterwards, 
when  such  did  take  place,  the  '  undrained  strangles'  had  degenerated  into  vivea.  When  oMer  horses 
have  »tranffles,  it  often  happens  that  the  tumid  glands  do  not  suppurate  so  readily  as  those  of  younger 
horses,  and  here  some  enlargement  is  often  left.  These  are  sure  to  be  called  eaaes  of  '  rankvivea,' 
which  is  or  are  (for  I  know  not  whether  vlvet  b«  singular  or  plural)  the  very  tpeetre  in  the  imaf  iiui* 
tion  of  the  farriers  of  the  old  school. 
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b«ye  been  given  bj  inoculation*.  A  number  of  hones  having  it  together  it  not 
a  proof  of  its  contagious  properties ;  any  more  than  some  escaping  and  others 
having  it  is  a  proof  it  is  not  sof.  The  strangles,  in  many  instances,  produces 
fo  little  interruption  to  the  health,  particularly  in  mild  weather,  and  at  grass, 
as  to  inflame,  maturate,  and  heal,  without  the  matter  being  hardly  noticed.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  reduces  voung  horses  to  a  state  of  considermble  emaci- 
ation; and  is  said,  when  very  long  protracted,  to  degenerate  into  glanders: 
and,  by  a  reference  to  that  subject  in  Class  III,  it  will  Ixi  seen  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other  does  occasionally  take  place.  The  exciting  cau§e9 
appear  to  be  those  which  are  productive  of  catarrh ;  thus  it  is  most  prevalent  in 
the  sprine  and  in  damp  cold  weather  than  at  other  times.  Hurtrel  d^Arboval 
connects  it  with  dentition ;  but  the  circumstances  that  it  is  not  confined  to  that 
period,  nor  is  indigenous  to  every  climate,  weaken  such  supposition. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  commences  with  the  common  symptoma  of 
mild  catarrh,  or,  as  popularly  expressed^  of  slight  cold  and  fever.  The  horse 
is  somewhat  dull,  has  often  cough,  some  soreness  of  throat,  a  slight  disinclina- 
tion to  food,  but  still  more  to  water.  The  under  sur&ce  of  the  throat  between 
the  jaws  swells,  and  is  hot  and  tender :  sometimes  the  tume&ction  extends  to 
the  ear  of  one  or  of  both  sides.  On  the  second  or  third  day  it  is  not  unfrequent 
ibr  the  nostrils  to  throw  out  a  muco-purulent  discharge ;  and  if  the  affection  be 
considerable,  his  mouth  is  suffused  with  a  mucous  discharge  also,  or  his  saliva 
is  slabbered  out  in  great  quantities}.  Now  and  then  the  lungs  become  slightly 
inflamed,  and  heaving  at  the  flanks,  with  oppressed  pulse,  are  present.  In  moat 
instances  the  pulse  is  somewhat  hurried. 

TreaimemL — When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  considerable,  treat  exactly 
as  directed  under  catarrh,  with  this  single  exception,  that  the  bleeding  is  not  to 
be  pushed,  nor  even  to  be  attempted  at  all,  unless  there  be  some  urgency  in  the 
case ;  that  is,  unless  the  pulse  be  hard  and  much  quickened,  with  hurried  respi- 
ration ;  or  that  the  extremities  be  cold,  the  cough  very  painful,  and  the  nostrils 
red ;  then  bleed  without  hesitation.  Clothe  the  head  with  a  hood,  and,  if  it  can 
be  done  without  distress  to  the  animal,  applv,  by  means  of  a  nose-bag,  a  warm 
mash,  which  should  be  flrequently  renewea :  if  it  cannot,  give  a  warm  malt  mash 
frequently.  I  formerly  advocated  the  use  of  poultices  much  in  these  cases ;  but 
they  are  very  difllcult  to  apply,  and  the  air  is  apt  to  get  between  them  and  the 
ikin,  and  produce  cold ;  I  therefore,  of  late  years,  have  preferred  to  direct  the 
use  of  a  stimulating  ointment  rubbed  over  the  whole  tumefied  part,  composed 
of  half  Venice  turpentine,  and  the  other  half  of  blistering  ointment,  which  I  have 
found  to  answer  the  grand  end  of  stimulating  to  the  formation  of  pus.  There 
is  also  another  eminent  advantage  gained  by  blistering  here,  which  is,  that  the 
local  consequence  is  hastened,  while  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  retarded 
or  altogether  subdued.  The  tumour  having  suppurated,  sometimes  bursts  in- 
wardly, in  which  case  the  future  cure  must  be  left  principally  to  nature,  and 
nothing  more,  in  general,  will  be  requisite  than  mild  food,  as  green  meat,  if 
procurable,  and  gentle  exercise.  But  when  the  tumour  points  outwardly,  aa 
soon  as  the  matter  is  felt  to  fluctuate  freelv,  but  not  before,  it  should  be  opened 
with  a  lancet,  which  will  tend  to  shorten  tne  complaint  considerably.    It  is  cus- 

•  M.  Tofffift,  JuD.,  hu  laocnUtcd  colts  both  with  th«  matter  of  the  abtcest,  and  the  pnnileat 
•tcretion  or  the  noM.  by  which  he  produced  true  •trannle*  (proved  bT  future  non-savecptiMlity)  of  a 
BlM  type.  By  this  he  also  proves,  as  he  thinks,  both  the  eontagiout  aod  tpecijie  nature  of  Um 
eompialDt.— Urcari/  d€  Vtt.  Med.  Feb  18tt 

\  *  Ce  qui  asaos  doute  portA  regarder  TafRpctlon  dite  gourme  cnume  eontaciense,  e'ett  qa*oa  1% 
Toe  se  maoifester  en  mftme  temps  sur  toutes  tes  b^tes  chcvalines  d'une  exploitation  nirale,  quelque* 
fois  d'une  commune  ou  d'an  canton  ;  mais  cela  vlent  d'une  ^gale  participation  4  des  causes  eomman«a, 
oa  tient  an  rftsultat  de  Paction  permanente  de  certJUnes  loeatit^s,  ou  aux  alterations  pas«ag6rt«  do 
I'alr,  des  bolssons,  des  alimens  de  toutes  les  choses  n^cesaaires  4  la  vi«>  des  animaux.' 

}  This  nasal  discharge  appearing  before  the  suppuration  of  the  salivary  glands,  ia  called  by  farriera 
tbe  buaturd  ttranrUt ;  but  which  symptom  has  little  to  do  with  the  specifle  inflammation  of  tb« 
•Irangles,  but  Is  rather  a  common  symptom  of  the  catarrhal  affection  which  accompanies  the  disease, 
aad  which  I  am  disposed  to  think  Is,  in  many  instances,  merely  the  exciting  cause  of  the  spedfle 
action.  That  is,  that  such  eotts  In  many  instances  take  cold,  and  catarrh  follows ;  the  predisposition 
to  stranglts  existing  is  now  brought  Into  action,  aod  accompanies  the  catarrh,  which  is  itself  purely 
aeeidental.  This  view  of  the  matter  will  serve  to  explain  tiie  diversity  of  tyiuptoas,  and  the  great 
dllirence  in  Intensity  in  tbe  disease. 
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toniary  to  squeeze  the  abscess  violently  with  the  fingers  to  press  out  the  matter, 
which  is  wrong :  a  very  slight  pressure  for  this  purpose  is  proper,  but  only  a 
slight  one;  and  if  a  natural  opening  have  occurred,  and  it  should  be  small, 
cither  introduce  a  pledget  smeared  with  digestive  ointment  to  keep  it  from  clos- 
ing up,  or,  what  will  be  better,  enlarge  it.  If  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  the 
usual  manner,  finish  with  a  gentle  dose  or  two  of  physic;  but  if  it  be  protracted 
in  its  maturation,  or  that  abscesses  do  not  heal  kindly,  or  the  nasal  gleet  con- 
tinues, immediately  enter  on  a  course  of  tonics,  with  liberal  feeding  and  a  pure 
but  mild  air.  It  is  in  this  state  that  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  glanders ;  and 
as,  when  greatly  protracted,  it  does  certainly  sometimes  become  glanderous,  it 
behoves  the  practitioner  to  compare  all  the  appearances  present  with  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  this  disease  as  already  fully  detailed  in  Class  III. 

Wabbles. 

These  are  small  tumours,  consequent  on  saddle  or  harness  pressure.  In  the 
adhesive  state  of  their  inflammation,  attempt  to  reduce  them  by  saturnine  washes, 
with  vinegar,  &c.  &c.  If  suppuration  appears  inevitable,  promote  it  by  stimu- 
lants ;  and  as  soon  as  it  appears  ripe,  open  with  a  lancet,  or  carry  a  very  small 
seton  through  the  tumour,  which  I  have  found  to  be  an  effectual  preventive  of 
the  induration  called  sitfast.  Sitfast  is  either  formed  after  maturation,  by  re- 
peated friction  delaying  the  granulating  process,  or  it  is  formed  before  by  an 
indolent  state  of  the  tumour,  by  which  the  adhesive  matter  thrown  out  indurates. 
When  a  sitfast  is  formed,  do  not  tear  it  out  with  pincers,  after  the  manner  of 
some  farriers,  but  first  blister  it ;  and  if  it  still  remains  prominent,  dissect  it  out 
without  removing  any  integument. 


Poll  Evii^  Fistuix>u8  Withers,  Warbles,  are  but  so  many  abscesses,  in 
their  recent  stages :  yet,  as  it  is  more  common  for  us  to  see  thenv  under  a  state 
of  aggravated  ulceration,  and  as  they  not  unfrequently  assume  a  tardy  process 
and  unhealthy  inflammation  from  the  beginning,  the  consideration  of  the  former 
is  referred  to  the  next  class,  while  the  latter  are  grouped  with  Diseases  of  the 
Feet,  Class  XX. 

CLASS  XIII. 

OF  CHRONIC  ABSCESS  AND  ULCERATION. 

The  process  of  healthy  inflammation  is  verified  in  acute  abscess ;  in  chronic 
abscess  it  wants  life,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  constitution  generally,  or 
the  nature  of  the  part  individually.  As  there  are  peculiarities  in  the  nature  of 
inflammations  themselves,  this  may  have  some  influence ;  but  it  must  be  sub- 
ordinatelv,  for  it  is  to  phlegnrionous  inflanmiation  that  my  attention  is  (mrti- 
cularly  directed  in  the  present  instance.  In  these  cases  the  effusion  of  adhesive 
matter  is  slow  itself,  or,  if  quick,  it  makes  little  diiference  to  the  case;  it  is  the 
tardiness  of  the  suppurative  process  commencing.  In  some  cases  the  adhesive 
effusion  remains  in  a  state  of  induration,  and  suppuration  never  commences : 
at  others,  the  suppurative  phenomena  are  imperfectly  developed,  and,  when  at 
length,  it  is  somewhat  established,  and  an  outlet,  natural  or  artificial,  is  made, 
which  is  often  not  done  until  other  parts  have  been  affected  likewise,  it  then 
happens,  that,  instead  of  a  healthy  granulating  process,  unhealthy  ulceration 
follows. 

Ulceration  is  a  process  directly  the  reverse  of  granulation ;  for  as  that  btiUdt 
wy?,  so  ulceration  breaks  down  parts  which  become  absorbed  through  the  medium 
of  the  lymphatics ;  the  surface  thus  acted  on  producing  at  the  same  time  a  pu- 
rulent or  other  discharge.  An  abraded  surface  thus  circumstanced  is  called  an 
ulcer t  for  the  cure  of  which  we  must  endeavour  to  remedy  the  morbid  action 
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by  excitin;^  a  new  and  mori'  healthy  one ;  b>  which  the  part  being  then  brong^ 
to  the  ctHidition  of  a  Miiiple  wound,  will  beaL     When  ulcers  haire  continued  for 
a  lone  time,  it  iH  oflen  nvccssaiy-  to  employ  constitutional  remedies  to  establish 
a  cure.     In  full  habits  we  increai«c  the  other  8eeretion<k  as  those  of  the  bowda, 
the  kidneys,  the  skia,  &c.,  by  purgatives,  diuretics,  and  such  remedies  as  acrt  oo 
the  skin.     We  also  le^sen  the  excens  of  morbid  secretion  of  pus,  by  establishing 
a  new  and  artificial  drain  in  the  neit^hbourhood,  which  is  done  by  setons  or  by 
roweU.     In  Home  cases,  instead  of  exiting  plethora,  the  ulcer  has   oecasicined 
or  i^  accompanied  by  great  irritability  of  system,  which  must  be  combated  bj 
opium,  and  other  sedatives :  or  if  debility  become  \cr\  appareot,   tonics  must 
be  given,  together  fkith  a  liberal  diet.     In  general  cai«es,  stable  soiling,  a  coarse 
of  carrots,  or  other  total  change  of  f<x>d.  assists  the  healing  and  restorative  pro- 
cess greatly.     Ulcers  are  often  found  of  a  greater  extent  internally  than   ex- 
tenially :  and  when  r^uch  cavities  extend  in  difierent  directions,  they  form  the 
nHWtfM   of  the  surgeon  and  the  pi/Mr x  of  the  farrier :   when  the  ediges  of  the 
external  opening  are  hardened,  it  is  said  to  be  JUhdoutt.     In  general  cases,  the 
longer  an  ulcer  has  lasted,  the  nutre  obstinately  will  the  vessels  have  gained  a 
diseased  habit,  and  the  more  difficulty  there  will  be  to  bring  them  back  to  a 
healthy  state.     The  external  means  employed  for  this  purpose  are  usually  three ; 
stimulating  injections,  seton,  or  incision ;  which  operations  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary' to  enter  ui>on  here,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  more  conunon  and 
important   ulcers,    with   their  treatmeiU^   separately.     It  remains,   however,   to 
state,  that  ulcers  in  general  are  apt  to  be  treated  by  farriers  erroneously,  bj 
plugging  up  the  sinust^s,  by  which  the  matter  formed  penetrates  fiuther,  bring- 
uig  into  its  own  action  all  the  neighbouring  parts.     They  likewise  dress  them 
so  seldom,  that  the  pus  frequently  takes  on  a  process  of  decomposition,  and 
becomes  acrid ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  apt  to  neglect  to  gain  a  depending  orifice 
for  these  collections. 

POLL  EVIL. 

This  so  called  complaint,  fi-om  its  situation  at  the  poll  of  the  head,  is  the 
con»e<]uence  of  an  abscess  forming  within  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  part, 
and  extending  downwards :  sometimes  it  may  fonn  underneath  the  cellular 
attachments  of  the  cervical  ligament,  or  fir-fax  of  the  farriers.  In  either  case 
it  is  usual,  unless  it  be  verv'  early  checked,  to  extend  to  the  ligamentous  con- 
nexions of  the  articulations  and  mucous  capsules  which  surround  them.  It  is 
most  common  in  large  coarse  horses,  and  is  not  unfreiiuently  brought  on  in 
them  by  irritation  of  the  skin  around  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  hair  of  the  mane, 
which  ('>ccasions  them  to  rub  the  head  against  the  manner  continually,  and  some- 
times so  violently  as  to  inflame  and  produce  abscess  in  the  parts  underneath, 
particularly  where  a  mangv'  di.*»|>ositit>n  is  present.  It  is  also,  sometimes,  oc- 
casioned by  hanging  back  m  the  stall,  and  thus  forcibly  pinching  these  parts 
between  the  collar  rein,  or  halter,  and  the  cervical  bones :  blows  also  act  in  the 
same  manner,  given  either  by  the  horse  himself  in  rising,  or  inflicted  by  brutal 
chastisement.  Inflanmmtion  is  the  result,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury:  if  moderate,  resolution  may  occur;  but  if  it  have  been  great, 
and  the  ligamentous  parts  have  become  injured,  R'solution  is  less  likely  to  hap- 
pen :  on  the  contrarj',  from  the  living  |>owers  of  these  parts  being  comparatively 
small,  an  unhealthy  inflammation  follows,  and  a  double  action  is  the  conse- 
quence,— a  suppurative  one  in  the  integuments,  and  an  ulcerative  one  in  the 
tendinous  and  ligamentous  parts  which  surround  the  attachment  of  the  cervical 
ligament ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is  that  we  so  seldom  meet  with  healthy 
pus  from  poll  evil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  thin  sanious  discharge,  or  sometimes 
a  more  gfaiiy  one,  when  any  of  the  mucous  capsules  are  affected. 

Treatment  of  poll  evil. — This  regards  its  nature  and  its  extent.  If  it  be  pure 
phlegimm  or  the  early  state  of  abscess,  whether  it  be  deep  or  superficial^  we  must 
endeavour  to  promote  resolution ;  but  the  means  of  so  doing  will  be  somewhat 
different  as  it  is  one  or  the  other.     If  superficial^  that  is,  if  the  inflammation  be 
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conHned  to  the  inte^meuts  of  the  part,  apply  discutients,  as  saturnine  washes, 
or  muriate  of  ammonia,  with  vinegar  and  water,  which  should  be  kept  constantly 
wet,  and  in  contact  with  the  part.  If  it  be  deep,  that  is,  if  the  inflammation 
have  extended  to  the  ligamcntary  connexions  underneath,  applications  of  a  more 
astringent  and  tonic  nature  will  best  promote  resolution  in  these  torpid  parts, 
as  pure  vinegar,  or  rubbings  with  terebmthinated  tincture  of  cantharides.  When 
all  hopes  of  promoting  resolution  of  the  tumour  have  ceased,  we  should  then  a* 
actively  hasten  the  maturation :  if  there  is  reason  to  consider  it  as  superficial, 
this  will  be  best  effected  by  hot  fomentations  or  poultices,  keeping  the  part  also 
smeared  over  with  some  unctuous  matter :  but  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  evil  is 
deeper  seated,  the  end  will  be  best  answered  by  a  mild  blister  rubbed  in  every 
other  dav,  until  the  fluctuation  is  felt  cither  on  one  side  or  the  other,  when  the 
next  indication  is  to  procure  a  speedy  evacuation  to  the  contents,  and  a  depend- 
ing oriflce  for  its  future  passage,  that  no  sinuses  may  form ;  this  may  be  done 
by  the  introduction  of  a  seton,  flrst  inserting  the  needle  in  the  centre  of  the 
tumour  at  the  root  of  the  mane,  passing  it  out  at  the  most  depending  part ;  and 
in  case  the  tumour  is  a  central  one,  and  its  limit  extend  equally  over  tne  neck,  do 
exactly  the  same  by  the  other  side.  But  when,  firom  improper  management, 
matter  has  not  only  formed,  but  has  been  suffered  to  remain,  or  has  only  evacu- 
ated itself  by  a  superficial  opening,  either  natural  or  artiflcial,  and  not  irom  one 
in  a  depending  situation,  by  which  the  accumulation  extends  under  the  cervical 
ligament,  leaving  it  hollow  below ;  in  such  cases,  the  healthy  secretion  of  pus 
always  ceases,  and  instead  of  it,  a  thin  ichorous  or  a  glairy  discharge  succeeds ; 
the  ulceration  also  extends  still  further;  sinuses  form  in  eveir  direction  ;  some 
of  the  bursal  cavities  open,  and  not  unfirequently  the  cervical  vertebrae  become 
carious*.  Under  any  of  these  appearances,  a  very  strict  examination  must  be 
made,  which  is  best  aone  when  the  horse  is  cast,  having  his  head  elevated  by  a 
bundle  of  straw,  and  turned  towards  the  light.  Enlarge  the  lateral  opening  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  free  examination,  by  means  of  both  probe  and  finger,  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  evil,  and  of  every  part  liable  to  be  injured.  Carious  bones  must  be 
laid  bare,  scraped,  and  then  exposed  to  the  escharotic  effect  of  the  red  oxyde  of 
mercury.  Hardened  callous  edges  must  be  removed,  and  the  smaller  sinuses  laid 
open,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  cavity.  If  all  this  be  not  thoroughly  done, 
it  will  happen,  that,  when  the  whole  seems  on  the  point  of  healing,  a  new 
tumour  will  euddenly  appear,  and  frustrate  all  our  hopes,  which  renewed  abscess, 
in  every  instance,  arises  from  some  carious  bone  being  left,  or  some  diseased 
ligamentous  portion  remaining.  In  this  way  the  expert  operator,  well  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  will  combat  the  worst  cases.  We  must,  however, 
avoid  an  injudicious  use  of  the  knife,  by  which  much  mischief  has  been  done. 
I  have  seen  a  direct  crucial  incision  at  the  summit  of  the  neck  which  divided 
the  cervical  ligament,  and  allowed  the  skin  and  muscles  to  recede  beyond  the 
power  of  surgery  to  unite  them :  and  although  it  has  been  said  that  the  ap- 
plication of  our  caustic  means  cannot  be  effectually  made  in  very  desperate 
cases  without  a  diNision  of  the  cervical  ligament,  and  that  this  may  be  done 
with  perfect  safety,  for  that  its  principal  attachment  being  to  the  dentata  or 
second  vertebra,  so  the  head  can  be  supported  without  it ;  this,  however,  is 
dangerous  doctrine,  and  such  division  can  only  be  warranted  as  a  last  resource ; 
for  a  close  examination  of  the  head  will  shew,  that  this  ligament  does  in  some  de- 
gree extend  itself  to  the  occipital  bone  also,  where  it  evidcntlv  acts  as  a  suspend- 
ing agent  to  the  head,  and  cannot  therefore  be  cut  away  without  some  injury  to 
its  mobility  and  support :  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  junior  practitioner 
particularly  to  avoid  so  wide  a  range,  and  first  to  try  two  moderate  counter- 
openings,  after  the  manner  recommended  and  practised  by  French  vcterinariansf, 

•  The  rarages  this  dheane  makes  are  sometimes  extreme  ;  it  has  heen  knnwn  to  diteave  the  occipital 
and  parietal  bonen,  burrowing  around  the  ear.  and  has  in»inuated  it<>elf  into  the  parotid  gland.  But 
HOineofit*  most  direrul  effects  are  displayed  when  it  eiodes  the  articular  ligament<>.  and  effuses  the 
purulent  discbarge  within  the  spinal  canal,  and  then  produces  paralyitis.  Ilurtiel  d'Arboral  details  a 
remarkable  rase  of  this  kind,  under  Mnl.  dr  Tnupe,  Diet.  I'tHrrinaire. 

\  hurtrel  d'Arboval  is  so  explicit  on  the  Piench  method  of  operating  for  poll-evil,  that  I  have  In- 
troduced his  desciiption  ;  and  as  that  language  forui«  a  part  of  the  education  of  almost  every  one  now- 
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whii-h  betiuc  mafic-.  »tiouM  he  kq^t  o|xii  li\  ii>t^n<  of  large  bwidf  iiucrtedK* 
wine  frithin  thcni:  and  whiih  shnuM  be  well  soakcHl  at  each  dreasincwtt^ 
ikaim-  matter  utth  whiih  tlu*  intcni.il  wound  i«  inji-ctotl.  Thi«  injectkjo  4f3 
internal  caut>  "hnulil  \h-  iiindi.'.  it"  pi»»ibK-.  twice  a-dav,  and  evcrrsenmi? 
thinl  «la\  a  full  cxainin.ition  ^hmiM  bi-  mailt*  bv  castine  the  hone,  and  mem 
all  the  i«jnit*'r  |iriM-r<.ofs  :  hut,  nf  ei»iii>«.'.  thi^  onK  alludes  to  case*  of  gmia* 
lisntaiicy.  One  full  examination  and  opt-ration  ou^ht  to  be  aufficient  ftril' 
ordinal  eaM.-*.  A  \t-n  mild  caM^  i*>  often  sufficiently  stimulated  into  bakip 
aetion  by  fulU  injtitini;  into  it  thi-  tcrebinthinateil  tincture  of  caDtharidrs^ct 
ai»  it  is  Jalledl  li'|iiid  ?>wiatinc  bliMer.  A  more  active  escharotic  thantlusvji 
be  found  in  eithi-r  of  iht-  fidlowini;: — 

Nttrati-d  4uii-k!>ilver  {hitutr  C'iVJftir) one  drachm 

Water two  ounces. 
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V  Muriated  quicksilver  (corromve  tublimate) two  drachms 

Water three  ounces. 

^  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  cases  which  have  foiled  the  veterinarian  have 
*  been  afterwards  cured  by  a  common  smith  or  farrier,  by  the  old  method  of  scald- 
c  ing ;  which,  though  somewhat  out  of  date  in  the  new  school,  is  but  applying  the 
t  cauter}'.  When  other  means  have  failed,  this,  therefore,  may  be  triea  as  a  last 
:     rcBource ;  and  alttiougb  there  is  much  apparent  violence  in  it,  yet  humanity  is 

less  outraged  than  by  continued  escharotic  dressings,  cutting,  and  the  poleaxe 

at  last. 

No.  1 . — Arsenic,  very  finely  powdered one  drachm 

Cerate  of  resin  (yeUow  hasUicon) four  ounces. 

No.  2. — Muriated  quicksilver  (corrosive  xtthli'  )      ,      i 

.x^       £ij       1  r      one  aracnm. 

mate),  very  finely  powdered J 

Cerate  of  resin  {yelhw  hasilicon)  four  ounces. 

No.  3.— Caustic  potash one  drachm,  rubbed  down  with 

Oil  of  turpentine four  ounces. 

Either  of  these  may  be  melted  to  a  scalding  heat,  when,  having  secured  the 
horse  in  a  favourable  position,  pour  it  hot  into  the  cavity,  so  as  to  penetrate  all 
the  sinuses.  After  the  scalding,  wait  for  the  sloughs  to  separate,  which  will  be 
in  three  or  four  days ;  then  dress  with  any  mild  ointment ;  and  if,  after  this, 
healthy  matter  shews  itself,  and  granulations  arise,  a  cure  will  proceed :  but  if 
the  discharge  again  becomes  ichorous,  and  the  sore  look  unhealthy,  at  the  end 
of  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  first  scalding,  repeat  it  as  before. 

FISTULOUS  WITHERS. 

When  a  saddle  has  continued  to  press  on  the  withers,  cither  by  its  ill  fitting, 
its  too  forward  pLicing,  or  other  improper  management  of  an  incautious  rider 
for  a  whole  day,  and  the  evil  has,  perhaps,  been  repeated  the  next,  the  conse- 
quence is  fre<}uently  an  infianied  tumour,  which  should  be  dispersed  in  the  manner 
recommended  in  the  former  case :  but  if  the  heat  and  swelling  remain  stationary,  or 
the  swelling  and  tenderness  should  increase  afler  discutients  have  been  applied, 
then  proceed  to  encourage  maturation  by  the  application  of  poultices,  and  as 
soon  as  fluctuation  and  softening  of  the  tumour  denote  full  maturation,  do  not 
wait  its  bursting,  but  open  it  on  the  affected  side  in  the  most  depending  part ;  or 
what  will,  I  conceive,  b€  preferable,  pass  a  seton  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tumour :  if  it  appear  on  both  sides,  place  a  seton  on  each  of  them.  Should 
the  attention  be  called  to  a  case  that  has  proceeded  to  a  fistulous  state,  treat 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  with  poll  evil.  Instances  have  occurred  where 
the  matter  has  penetrated  under  the  scapula,  and  made  its  way  to  the  point 
of  the  elbow  or  shoulder :  in  these  cases  a  dependent  orifice  should  be  nuule, 
and  a  seton  introduced  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  sinus,  for  which  purpose 
seton-needlcs  of  sufficient  length  are  manufactured.  This  disease  has  also  in- 
jured the  dorsal  spinous  processes  forming  the  withers :  in  any  such  case,  ex- 
foliation nmst  take  place  before  the  wound  can  heal.  Mr.  Percivall  is  not  any 
more  than  ourselves  favourable  either  to  caustic  injections,  or,  as  he  justly  terms 
it,  ^  the  barbarous  scalding  :*  but  he  advocates  the  propriety  of  laying  open  the 
cavity  and  exposing  all  the  sinuses.  *  Sinuses,*  he  further  observes,  ^  may  be  laid 
open  by  incisions  from  without  or  within :  the  former  with  the  scalpel,  the  latter 
with  a  bistoury,  adapted  to  the  wound  and  its  course.  On  some  occasions  the 
bistoure  cache  will  prove  the  most  convenient  instrument.*  In  Mr.  Percivall*8 
interesting  and  instructive  description  of  these  fistulse  he  does  justice  to  the 
treatment  of  these  lesions  bv  a  method  advocated  by  Mr.  Alex.  Gray,  V.  S. 
Hdinburgh,  who  with  a  scalpel  opened  the  sinuses,  presuming  there  might 
be    two,   one  on  each   side  of  the  neck.      lie    next  dressed  the  wound  or 
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wo'jxyliu  fir^t  b\  «arni  f«>c;j<-T)tiii'j4iv  &:>i  ^e^tyadl}  vith  tincture  of  mTrrii  and 
ftl#^*.  IJk*^ivr  iTj  *>rieT  ^»  &f*;>l}  pr^t^v^.  on  vboch  >Ir.  P^  with  great  jiUKticr, 
rr-4t*  fDuch  rif  hU  b'rp«.-«  *jf  >ucc«^»A.  be  luii  iij^de  fi>r  the  purpose  tvo  pieces  of 
«<>id.  t««:!^fr  i^c^le«  I'xoc  ^".d  tLrt«  bn-^d:  eich.  be  it  ob^erred.  l>eing  thicker 
ID  t^H-  riiidrll"  than  at  th<-  tijtv  b\  »hkh  ih-v  afpear  to  have  been  roonded  off 
axj'l  tbf'iA  vraj'pe^i  up  in  a  !•*::;:  !^ar.:;el  bandart.  f>ur  inches  in  breadth.  Pledgets 
«»f  t'#^  were  tlRfi  api'liid  oi'.-r  ihc  »<i--Dd<  a:ii  Dtxt  i-nr  of  the  armed  piece* of 
mt^A  »a«  placfJ  f^n  i-aih  c>Mr.  and  tbe  vb  •li-  va>  ti^htlv  bound  orer   the  Ib- 


tulou-  onfic<-fc.    The  <iT>«  n  w>rt»  wt-rc  al<<»  dn  *'<-*i  nl^hi  axid  mnrninf^  bv  ibment- 
ing  and  rjbbing  over  tbcm  ih«-  tincture  **f  nnrrb  mith  alue«.     St-v  liippnpaiko- 

i'iMfnlftuM  gtTnum  — <^>cca>ionallv  tbe  (ir»int  of  tbe  «temum  alio  becomes  so 
jiiijf  h  tumclicl  b\  blow*  or  pn-^ftun-.  a*  to  proceel  to  «ijppuratioo :  vhen  here, 
lik(«ii«.  a  ti*tul«ru»  »tate  of  the  «iHiud  i^  not  uncommon.  The  trfoimemi  of 
thio  riiuM  b*'  refTuUtcd  bv  circuni>tance%  but,  oo  general  principles,  must  foXkum 
tlie  nile»  laid  do«n  for  fiatuUr  in  geni'raL 

SALIVARY  FISTl'L^i: 

Sauvabt  fitftuhc  are  so  little  known  in  the  horse*,  that,  when  a  solitarv  case 
luM»  been  met  with,  it  has  been  thought  a  iii«»ni»tn»^t\.  and,  as  such,  hardly 
ailniinMble  in  our  noiiolofr\  :  it  i*  true  that  our  indefatigable  neii^hboursi,  the 
French,  had  home  time  aekmm  ledged  it ;  but  ai>  it  beeaine  &fthionable  with  them 
to  intrfxiuce  into  their  veterinary'  »v»teni  [»aiallel  ca«e»  with  ever^  human  disease, 
and  whiih,  b*.  tlie  bv,  lia^  turne<i  out  to  be  not  far  fiom  the  ver\  fact  (so  &st  do 
tli4'\  nniltiplv  on  u^>),  we  were  not  alwayt»  inclinc*d  to  attend  to  their  details  so 
niurh,  probably,  uh  thev  dcfter\ed  :  but  Hnce  c*(»nnnunication  has  proved  the  &e- 
i|U(rnc-v  of  occurrence  of  them;  lesions,  ixs  well  among  u8  as  among  them,  we 
are  Kuri»nM*d  how  they  should  so  long  have  escaped  imrticular  notice.  In  the 
courHe  of  a  long  practice,  however,  I  uin  n(»t  aware  of  bavins  met  with  more 
than  three  or  four  cases  of  the  kind :  the  Hrst  of  th€^se.  I  wcU  remember,  was 
c<Miw-<|uefit  to  a  luibre  cut  received  by  a  charger  in  an  action  on  tbe  continent, 
wliieh  I  haw  a  few  davH  aAerwards.  The  hccond,  I  believe,  was  the  result  of 
htraiiglcH :  and  a  third,  if  my  memory  senes  me,  was  derived  from  the  same 
iu»urcre.  ThcMir  being  seemingly  but  rare  occurrences,  led  me  to  do  little  more 
than  notice  the  existence  and  probability  of  future  rrcurrence  of  those  cases  in 
my  former  edition.  I  have  no  minutes  left  as  to  what  line  of  practice  I  pursued 
in  either  of  them ;  I  do,  however,  recollect,  that  I  reconmiendcd  tbe  iarric^- 
nuijor  of  the  regiment  to  fire  the  fistulous  orifice  in  that  orinnating  from  sabre 
cut,  which  Kuceeedcd;  that  in  another  I  was  altogether  foilc*d,  and  the  horse 
was  sold  in  Smithfleld.  The  third  was  taken  from  my  care  to  go  a  journey  into 
the  country,  and  I  altogt'ther  lost  eight  of  him.  I  will  now  attempt  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  instruction  on  this  subject,  of  the  last  tnlition,  by  offering  the 
result  of  my  own  obHervations  on  it,  with  such  as  I  may  derive  from  other 
sources,  particularly  from  that  to  which  Mr.  Percivall  also  owns  he  is  indebted 
for  much  of  a  most  valuable  paper  on  the  same,  given  in  the  first  vol.  of  The  Veteri" 
nariiin^  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  ample  detail  than  my  limits 
will  allow  of. 

A  fittidtmn  parotid  presents  an  unnatural  salivary  outlet,  either  in  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  or  of  the  duct  itself,  in  some  parts  of  its  passage  along  the  pos- 
terior angle  of  jaw,  or  in  its  ascent  over  the  face.  A  fistulous  orifice,  where  it 
is  the  crffect  of  local  abscess  within  the  gland  itself,  or  of  the  duct  also  when  it 
has  burHt  from  obstruction,  will  be  accompanied  with  ulcerative  marks,  as  ragged 
edges,  ^c.  Ilut  a  recent  wound  in  the  gland  will  present,  if  it  be  a  lengthened 
cut,  a  smooth  wide  gap,  with  serous  moisture  exudmg  from  its  general  surfaces ; 
and  a  flow  of  saliva  from  one  or  more  of  the  salivary*  communicating  tubes.  A  re- 
cent wound  of  the  salivary  duct  itself  will  shew  little  more,  at  first,  than  the  mere 
opening  bedewed  with  limnid  moisture,  except  at  meals,  when  it  will  ptmr  from 
it :  this  appearance  soon  enangcs,  first  to  ulcerous  edges,  and  at  length  into  a 
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true  fistulous  orifice ;  which  will  be  minute  as  it  extends  up  the  face,  but  which 
becomes  larger  when  the  opening  is  in  a  dependent  part,  as  the  angle  of  the 
jaw :  an  old  orifice  attains  an  almost  cartilaginous  hardness.  The  salivary 
fi8tula  may  always  be  distinguished  from  any  other  bv  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  discharge,  which  is  particularly  plentiful  after  fasting,  and  will 
then  be  forced  out  in  a  minute  stream ;  at  other  times  it  merely  drops,  or  runs 
occasionally  down  the  face.  The  fluid  itself  is  semi-transparent,  and  slightly 
viscous ;  but,  as  ob8er>'ed  by  Ilurtrcl  d*Arboval,  not  unfrequently,  from  ulcera- 
tion in  tlie  gland,  it  becomes  tinged  with  pus,  and  stained  with  a  little  blood 
now  and  then.  These  cases  are  usually  the  consequence  of  either  accidental 
injury,  of  or  abscesses  resulting  from  strangles,  angina,  or  catarrh.  The  cure, 
in  most  cases,  is  within  our  power,  though  it  is  a  painful  one  for  the  animal ; 
and  as  the  saliva  from  a  single  gland,  seeing  there  are  three  pairs  which  fumifth 
this  fluid,  cannot  be  of  much  importance,  and  as  by  it  we  get  rid  of  an  incon- 
venient and  unsightly  appearance,  we  gain  something  and  lose  little  :  for  in  con- 
firmed cases,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  only  by  the  loss  of  the  glandular  functions  and 
structure,  and  often  of  the  substance  also,  that  we  are  most  likely  to  get  rid  of 
the  blemish  ;  in  which  case  we  only  exchange  one  eyesore  for  another,  certainly 
for  a  smaller,  but,  some  blemish  must  still  remain.  It  is  not,  however,  certain 
that  we  shall  lose  the  secreting  office  of  the  gland,  for  it  can  granulate  and 
repair  itself,  both  in  the  formation  and  the  transmission  of  the  salivary  fluid ; 
and  when  this  can  be  done,  there  will  remain  then  no  question  whatever  on  the 
propriety  of  attempting  a  cure.  Such  cases  present  themselves  either  when  a 
simple  puncture  has  been  made  into  the  glandular  substance,  or  when  an  open- 
ing, the  result  of  abscess,  is  left  small  and  well  defined,  though  evidently 
salivary  and  fistulous.  Here  the  budding-iron,  heated  to  a  dull  red,  and  forced 
into  the  orifice,  will  excite  adhesive  inflammation;  and  while  the  eschar  ia 
plugging  up  the  salivary  outlet,  the  granulations  underneath  will  form,  and  make 
good  the  mtegrity  of  the  whole.  Should  it  not  succeed  at  first,  repeat  it,  and 
each  time  with  a  little  more  severit}'.  A  recent  wound  of  the  duct  itself  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  bearing  in  mind,  that  though,  in  both  cases,  an  adhesive 
plaister  over  a  shaved  surface  with  a  compress  will  be  useful,  they  will  be  here 
imperative.  A  salivarj'  fistula  likely  to  result  from  a  recent  wound  of  lengthened 
shape,  or  being  irregular,  or  torn,  may  be  treated  by  drawing  the  edges  together 
by  numerous  fine  sutures,  placing  immediately  over  the  line  of  junction  a  strip 
of  lint  or  tow  moistened  with  compound  tincture  of  aloes,  the  whole  being  then 
covered  with  an  adhesive  plaister*. 

Hut  when  a  fistulous  opening  in  any  of  the  salivary  glands  or  their  ducts  has 
existed  some  time,  let  its  origin  be  traumatic  or  phlegmonous,  we  must  in  vain 
look  to  union  by  other  means  than  granulation ;  we  should  therefore  proceed  to 
excite  these  by  the  application  cither  of  escharotics,  or  of  caustics  so  called,  or 
of  the  actual  cautery  or  fire,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  use  of  these,  an 
eschar  is  attempted  to  be  formed  which  serves  as  a  temporary  stoppage  to  the 
fistulous  opening,  and  also  to  a  breaking  up  of  such  diseased  and  callous  sur- 
faces as  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  a  new  formationf,  and  which  treats 

*  '  On  doit  d'abord  apport^r  la  plus  grande  attention,  &  la  plus  petite  division  aniv^e  k  la  parotide, 
et  ft'attacher  k  obtenir  la  reunion  par  premiere  intention,  soit  A  I'aide  d'un  emplitre  af  glutinatif,  aoit 
an  moyen  de  quelques  points  de  suture.  II  estensuite  nicesAaire  d'exercerunernmpression  assei  fort« 
sur  le  rnrps  de  la  glande  pour  enip^rher  la  salive  de  se  porter  au  dehor*.    Cette  compression  n'est 

Sas  tr^s  difficile  k  obtenir  arec  nne  boule  un  pen  forme  d'itoupe  ou  de  fliasse,  soutenne  par  le  ban- 
age  propre  auz  paiotides,  et  dont  on  trouve  la  description  et  le  des^^in  dans  I'outrage  de  Bourgelat.' 
The  difficulty  of  fixing  any  plai«ter  is  considerable,  from  the  moisture  exuding  ;  but  as  there  are  periodi 
of  rumparative  dryness  of  the  part«,  as  when  the  horse  is  not  eating,  a  pledget  of  tovr  dipped  into  any 
udhevive  plaister,  melted  and  quickly  placed  over  the  whole  surface,  might  be  retained;  but  the  em- 
pla$«trum  n)u»t  not  be  of  an  irritating  kind. 

f  An  important  caution  may  be  cained  from  Mr.  Percivall  in  this  attempt,  who  observes,  that,  in 
making  it,  we  are  sometimes  '  foiled  in  closing  the  fistulous  apertuie,  in  cnnf^equence  of  obstruction 
exihtinir  at  the  natui;;l  outlet  of  the  salivary  canal;  at  least,  this  was  the  case  in  the  instance  of  a 
horne  of  my  own,  in  whom  the  parotid  duct  discharged  itself  through  an  opening  on  the  outside  of 
the  rlieek.  which  we  failed  in  healing  up,  in  consequence,  as  it  afterwards  afipeared,  of  the  cioturr 
ofthr  ntiturai  (trmination  of  the  duet.'  In  human  surgery,  as  observed  by  Mr.  P.,  an  attempt 
to  tcmedy  thit  would  l>e  made  by  px^^ing  a  seton  '  from  the  external  fl«tulotts  npeninc  through  the 
rhet-k  into  the  mouth,  retaining  it  there  until  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  orifice  had  become 
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mcnt,  united  with  a  compress  judiciously  applied,  occasionally  succeeds:  but 
the  continued  flow  of  saliva  is  too  apt  to  frustrate  all  these  endeavourB,  and  we 
must  advert  to  other  means.     An  luf^enious  method  to  meet  these   difBculties 
was  put  in  practice  by  Ilurtrcl  d*Arboval,  which  consisted  in  attempting  to 
destroy  the  secretory  function  hy  paraly»aHon  of  the  gland;  and  which,  thoogb 
unsuccessful,  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  his  own  words*.     Foiled,  however,  as 
he  was  in  this,  he  attempted  and  finally  effected  a  cure  by  cauterizatioiL,  making 
use  of  an  iron  of  large  size  at  a  white  heat,  winch  was  so  applied  as  to  destroy 
the  |)arts  to  a  great  depth,  to  produce  extensive  sloughing :  the  operation  being 
again  And  again  renewed  until  the  end  he  wished  for  was  obtained.     Here,  then, 
there  appears  a  mode  of  cure,  certainly  violent  and  painful  in  the  extreme,  as 
well  as  somewhat  hazardous  also,  but  always  effectual.     Mr.  Percivall  has  more 
lately  succeeded  in  two  cases  wherein  he  acted  on  the  principle  of  destnyying  the 
stnicttire  of  the  f^latul  altogether  (which  was  tantamount  to  M.  d*Arboval*8  at- 
tempt at  paralvsation,  but  much  more  certain),  and  which,  as  before  hinted  at, 
may  Ik^  done  with  little  fear  on  the  score  of  salivary  supplies.     To  this  end,  be 
injected  into  the  fistulous  opening,  in  the  direction  of  the  duct  leading  to  the 
])arotid  gland,  a  mixture  of  argent,  nitrat.  (lunar  caustic)  jss,  acid,  nitric,  ji, 
water  Ji.     This,  in  one  case,  produced  a  hardened  non-secretory  mass,  but 
little  larger  than  the  other  parotid,  with,  of  course,  a  perfect  healing  up  of  the 
flstulous  oritice.     In  the  other,  the  end  was  e(jnaUy  gained,  but  it  was  by  a 
lengthened  process  of  sloughing,  which  eventually  removed  the  whole  gland, 
yet  Irfl  only  a  *  trifling  eyesore.      In  France,  a  conipk'te  excision  of  the  gland 
has  been  practised  also  with  success:  the  o|)eration  is  detailed  iu  the  Btcueil  de 
Med.  Vet.  vol.  i,  p.  13Ii,  as  well  as  in  the  first  vol.  of  The  VeteriiMrian;  the  perusal 
of  which,  although  it  will  probably  leave  the  practitioner  more  favourable  to  the 
method  of  Mr.  Percivall,  will  nevertheless  afford  much  instructive  material. 

Fishiljxts  maxillary  atid  sublingual  glan/h. — These  cases  are  infinitely  more 
rare  than  the  precedmg,  but  have  certainly  happened,  both  from  phlegmonous 
inflannnation  of  the  substance  of  these  glands,  as  well  as  stoppage  of  their  ducts 
by  the  entrance  of  stones,  oats,  and  other  seed.^  within  the  mouths  of  their 
ducts.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  to  effect  a  cure  the  obstructing  matter  should 
be  pressed  out  of  the  duct,  when  the  fistulous  opi^ning  may  be  proceeded  with  on 
the  principles  laid  down. 

FiSTUL-*:    IN    AND    ABOUND   THE    AnUS. 

Fi-stido  in  ano,  though  not  a  frequent  afft^tion  now,  yet  does  occur  ;  and  when 
the  ImrhariKm  of  making  a  secondarv  anal  opening  in  broken-winded  horses 
was  in  fashion,  nmst  have  rendered  tliese  fistula}  much  more  common  than  at 

flvtuIoiM  al^o  :  nmi  flnallv  licalinf  np  thf*  \nHer  by  raiiKtic  '  Thfi^  wonlil  be  little  diffiraltT  In 
pa««inff  the  t'eloti,  but  a  very  Kreat  one  ««aH  ob«(>rvr(1  in  letaiiiiiiK  it,  fiotu  the  h<ir»c  biting  off  what- 
ever wa-*  p'l.ireil  n^ukntit:  the  ingenuity  ami  iicr^eveiurcc  nf  Mi,  I'eirirall,  Imwever,  overcame  It, 
by  the  allnrlimfnt  or  a  Hat  metallic  button  without  a  vhank  to  tlie  inner  end  of  the  tape,  which  being 
eonAncd  i'Io«e  to  the  !«i'ie  of  the  cheek  by  a  knot  on  the  out»i<lo,  provrnted  it^  l»eing  taken  between 
tliA  teeth.  Tliii  rcitHlnly  i<t  an  effectual  method  of  intrttdiirinR  an  c-tabli^hcd  !>eton  into  the  mouth  : 
yet  I  much  doubt,  a«  does  Mr.  Percivall  aUo,  whether  it  mlKht  •(ucre^tifully  apply  to  many  of  theae 
e«te«. 

•  *  11  nou«  Vint  dans  I'lJee  de  cheicber  d  atrophier  la  slnnde.  a  y  eteindie  la  vitalitc,  et  &  la  rendrc 
Impiopie  .'i  la  secretion  de  la  oalive,  en  imaKinant  un  niod<>  de  coitiprc^.ion  tel  que,  en  embra«i^nt 
Inclement  la  (tarotide  en  entier,  <m  ne  fiU  pa>»  oblige  de  ceindre  la  Kf^^ge  pur  un  bandage  qui  nerrat 
cette  paitie,  ce  «|iii  aiirait  en  de  Tinconvenient  «ou>«  d'autre«  inpfiottx.  En  coQ<^equence  noa*  pa«- 
nainen  veiticaltMiieni  daii»  I'tspais^eur  de^  titsun,  de  chaque  cote  de  la  glande,  contre  ce  corpn,  et 
ju»qu'4  le  (irofondeur  qu'il  doit  orcuper,  une  tige  en  fer,  de  la  ^ro^tieur  d'une  plume  ordinaJre, 
contouince  en  arc  et  asuex  longue  pour  que,  au  moyen  dei  boutx  depaHstant  au  dehors,  noua  pa<i»ioDB 
optrer  la  cumpien^ion  4  I'aide  de  plunieur*  toum  de  Hhm  ckdt  qui  cernait  ue  toutepart  I'organe. 
I)ea  mouvemens  convuUift  de  la  I6te  et  den  etourdio^emenn  nou»  avertirent  que  noui  avoint  int^revM 
den  cordonR  nerveux  :  tandi*  que  nou<i  obrer\ions  ce*  phenom^nen  accidcntels,  et  que  nouii  avUions 
&  y  remfdier,  nous  nous  aper; dme*  qu'iln  H'apainaient,  nou«  ne  fime^  rien  de  plun,  et  uoe  heure  apr^s 
I'aniwal  (;tait  comme  auparavant :  la  temp^iature  de  la  partie  d'abaixia,  et  il  ne  s'icoula  paa  un 
atome  de  tialive  tout  le  temp*  que  I'appaieil  resta  en  place.  iMais  la  partie  «ituee  au-de8)*ou«,  du 
coti  de  latete,  «i'engor|rea  au  bout  de  nuelquen  Jour«  ;  elle  devint  chaude,  douloureu(>e.  et  nous  flt 
bi<ulut  crnindie  la  formation  d'nn  nouvel  abc^t.  D'nn  autie  cot<>,  au  bout  de  quinzc  jourf*.  la  li»»e 
meiie^siil  de  couper  la  peau.  et  rile  nouti  tit  craindre  la  dtnudation  complete  de  la  patotide.  C>9  con> 
»idiralions  nout  dcciderent  a  xipprimer  ce  monde  de  ligature  et  a  y  rciiom-cr.' 
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present ;  and  the  more  so,  if,  as  the  French  think,  they  often  followed  the  first 
nick  made  in  forming  the  queue  h  V Anglais^  but  which  effect  I  hardly  remember 
to  have  seen  from  nicking:  however,  if  their  frequency  is  diminished,  their  noto- 
riety is  increased,  as  we  now  let  slip  no  occurrence  which  the  valuable  herald 
of  mutual  communication  can  yield  us.  Constitutional  flstuke  in  the  rectum 
arc  more  common  in  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  from  the  constipated  state  of  their 
bowels,  and  the  nature  of  their  food.  Traumatic  fistulae,  both  in  the  rectum 
and  around  its  verge,  do  occur,  particularly  from  accidental  violence  committed 
by  the  ends  of  the  shafls  or  poles  of  carriages,  stable-forks,  goads  of  horns,  &c. 
&c. :  there  are  also  occasional  constitutional  sources  of  anal  fistulae.  In  cases 
arising  from  external  wounds,  the  penetrating  instrument  may  enter  by  the  side 
of  the  anus,  and  end  within  it,  in  which  case  it  forms  what  is  called  a  complete 
fistula  in  ano ;  as  it  would  be  an  incomplete  or  a  blind  fistula  when  it  penetrated 
the  cellular  substance  around  the  gut  only*.  A  case  of  the  latter  kind  is  related 
by  Mr.  Pcrcivall  in  The  Veterinariati,  vol.  ii,  which  was  judiciously  and  success- 
fully treated  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  copper 
made  into  a  paste,  and  introduced  to  the  bottom  of  the  sinuses,  for  there  were 
two.  An  internal  Jistida  of  the  rectum  itself  might  pass  unnoticed  some  time,  and 
would  probably  be,  at  last,  detected  only  when  too  late,  by  the  constitutional 
disturbance,  constant  evacuation  of  purulent  matter  with  the  faeces,  and  great 
pain  in  ejection  of  them. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  brute  re- 
sources are  such  as  to  require,  in  instances  of  incomplete  or  external  fistuke, 
little  more  than  the  application  of  some  stimulant  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
to  encourage  a  healthy  healing  action.  But  when  the  rectum  itself  presents  a 
fistulous  communication  with  the  external  opening,  or  itself  has  an  outlet  into 
the  cellular  tissues  around  it,  although  similar  means  with  those  already  noticed 
may  be  tried,  there  is  little  hope  that  a  cure  can  be  obtained  but  by  an  opera- 
tion ;  and  which  will  be  equally  imperative  when  the  fistula  is  incomplete  also, 
provided  it  has  resisted  hitherto  all  milder  treatment.  It  will  be  the  express 
intention  of  such  an  operation  to  lay  the  fistulous  cavity  within  the  cellular 
tissues  and  that  formed  by  the  rectum  into  one,  by  which  we  shall  have  an 
open  sore,  instead  of  a  hollow  sinuous  one  ;  and  it  will  be  hoped  to  thus  bring 
the  parts  into  a  stage  for  general  union.  A  probe-pointed  bistoury  of  sufficient 
length,  or  otherwise  one  attached  to  a  long  handle,  must  be  passed  up  the 
fistulous  orifice  by  means  of  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand,  well  oiled, 
must  be  passed  up  the  rectum,  having  the  middle  finger  sufficiently  guarded, 
the  exploration  being  made  with  the  fore  finger,  which  will  enable  the  operator 
to  divide  the  hollow  on  the  guard  of  the  middle  fin^r,  from  its  utmost  extent 
to  the  verge  of  the  anus.  \Vhen  there  is  no  openmg  in  the  intestine,  a  con- 
cealed pointed  instrument  may  be  made  for  the  purpose ;  or  the  finger,  forced 
against  the  edge  of  the  bistour}',  will  make  one :  and  if  there  be  already  an 
opening,  the  instrument  will  find  it.  This  done,  introduce  some  lint  or  other 
light  matter  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  into  the  sinuous  hollow,  which 
may  hereafter,  in  case  union  does  not  go  on  kindly,  be  moistened  with  seme  mild 
stimulant. 

FistuUe  in  the  perincenm  or  in  the  track  of  the  urethra  are  liable  to  occur 
afler  lithotomy,  and  tapping  the  bladder  or  passing  the  catheter.  The  treat- 
ment is  rendered  complex  from  structural  peculiarity,  and  also  from  the  little 
conmiand  we  have  over  the  horse :  many  of  these  cases,  however,  heal  up  spon- 

*  \t\  Uius  uninf^  the  term  fittula,  it  is  to  be  underttood  I  am  only  uniting  the  cauie  and  effect,  for 
convonifnce.  When  these  openings  happen  by  violence,  they  are  often,  indeed  commonly,  to  be 
healed  up  as  simple  wuund<i,  by  adhesion  or  granulation:  I  here  therefoie  presuppose  that  they  have 
iiecome  tixtulous  by  a  morbid  change,  in  which  a  healing  process  appears  still  day  by  day  more  re> 
mote.  I  must  also  observe,  that  we  should  fall  into  an  error  were  we  to  denominate  every  phleg- 
nion<Mi5  opening  near  the  anus  by  the  term  fistula;  and  it  would  be  bad  turgeiy  to  treat  them  as  such. 
Mr.  C.  Pcrcivall  \va«,  therefore,  justified  in  considering  the  case  above  hinted  at  first  as  phlegmon, 
or  a'^  called,  according  to  its  locnlily.  a  pHymn  ;  and  so  to  treat  it.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
altOi(cther  altered  liio  viewiiof  it  afterwards,  or  he  would  probably  have  proceeded  by  section  ;  whereas 
lie  siiiiplv  Mtiiiiulatcd  the  niiiuii.  and  recovered  hio  patient  without  risking  him  by  a  hazardous  opera* 
tiiin.  an<i  wlii<h  (li^tilictioliB  I  would  impress  on  the  junior  practitioner's  mind. 
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Uneoualy  iDontha  and  weeks  after  they  have  been  despaired  of.  On  a  futnlouB 
caTity  cronaequent  on  the  puncture  of  the  bladder  through  the  rectunv  or  bj  a 
spontaneous  openinfc  taking  plaee,  Ilurtrel  dWrboval  obserTea,  ^  Autremcnt  la 
ftstule  vesicale  vieiit  sVmvrir  dans  le  rectum,  a  la  suite  d*unc  bleasure  on 
d*une  ulceration  spontanre.  I>.*s  sondes  de  gomme  clastique  seraient  surement 
Ki  d*un  grand  hCccnirA,  en  suppusant  «]u*clles  pusscnt  donner  issue  k  une  quantite 
aasez  grande  du  liquide  uriiuure ;  mais  clW  sont  d*une  bien  fiuble  rcsaource  dans 
les  animaux,  parce<|u*on  ne  peut  ni  le«  laisser  a  demeure,  ni  les  intnxliiirc  fre- 
queniment,  Taniinal  malade  ne  se  prt*tant  pas  a  cette  introduction,  ct  ne  pouTant 
supporter  le  sejour  prolongt*  du  corps  ctranger :  c'est  ce  qui  fait  que  ces  fistuk* 
•oot  incurables.* 


QriTTom,  Catikke,  Thiush.  FAirT-mrs.  and  Giease,  are  examples  of 
diseaiies  referrible  to  Classes  \II  and  XIII :  but  it  \s  most  eouTenient  to  treat 
of  thciii  with  other  morbid  affections  of  their  several  localities. 


CL.\SS  XIV. 

INFL.VMMATOHY  INTU.MESCENCE,   WITHOUT 

rLCER.\TION. 

MEMBRANOrS  AND  LIGAMENTARY  LESIONS,  CALLED  SPRAINS. 

UiKLKSs  we  wrrr  nllowed  to  destroy  a  \-ast  number  of  horses  with  sprains  in 
e%'er}'  stage,  and  of  ever\*  part,  we  could  never  define  this  injur}-  so  accurately  as 
to  defy  criticism.  It  is  said  to  be  not  an  unnatural  distention  of  parta,  but 
a  rupture  or  division  of  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects  these  parts,  or 
is  intermingled  with  their  structure :  it  is  at  the  same  time  held  that  the  injury 
which  tears  through  this  does  not  put  these  tendinous  and  ligamentous  parts  on 
the  stretch,  because  we  arc  told  that  they  are  not  capable  of  either  distention 
or  contractility.  Wood,  iron,  stone,  and  even  glass,  are  capable  of  contraction 
and  distention,  vet  ligament  and  tendon  arc  incapable  of  it ;  so  we  are  told  at 
least.  But,  witli  great  submission,  we  do  firmly  believe  that  these  origans  can 
and  do  suffer  extension,  and  that,  during  the  nolence  committed  in  putting 
their  structure  on  the  stretch,  both  the  internal  cellular  tissue,  and  that  which 
■urrounds  or  connects  them  with  other  parts,  is  ruptured,  and,  with  it,  an 
infinity  of  minute  vascular  nervous  and  capillar}-  absorbing  vessels  are  rup- 
tured; from  whence  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  distention  which 
follows  the  effusion ;  the  pain  and  exquisite  tendemcss  consequent  to  the  lace- 
ration of  ner\'ous  twigs;  nor  the  diflSculty  of  promoting  immediate  absorption, 
when  the  capillaries  have  suffered  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  parts.  Such 
I  bclieTe  to  be  the  rationale  of  ordinar}-  sprains  or  strains :  but  there  are  ex- 
traordinarv,  or  rather  more  severe  effects  which  follow  sudden  exertions; 
•uch  as  violent  efforts  of  the  muscles  to  restore  the  equilibrium  endangered  by 
a  dip  or  sUde.  Here  I  can  suppose  that  the  fibrous  structure  itself  of  the  liga- 
ments, thecaa,  and  even  the  tendons,  may  be  unnaturally  distended  beyond  the 
power  of  immediate  contractility,  or  their  minute  and  intimate  connections 
broken  through  beyond  instant  repair.  Now  and  then  there  is  superadded  to 
these  some  lesion  of  the  connecting  ligaments,  or  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  or 
the  aponeurotic  expansions,  which  bind  the  tendons  together  in  masses  and  con- 
joint actions.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  Kymptomsy  cotutequence*,  and 
treatment^  under  these  grades  of  intensity  of  injur}-.  It  is  probable  that  the 
slightest  sprain  produces  some  lesion,  however  minute  :  and  this,  of  necessity, 
causes  inflammation  to  repair  the  injur}-,  and  take  up  the  effusion ;  we  there- 
fore always  find  heat,  tenderness,  and  lameness  as  accompaniments  of  the 
slightest  affection  of  this  kind;  but  which  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours,  of  rest 
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is  sufficient  to  repair  the  breaches  of,  and,  the  cause  being  remoTcd,  the  effbcts 
will  cease :  rest  is  the  remedy,  and  Nature  has  then  time  to  work  her  own  cure; 
but  work  the  animal,  and  much  more  time,  with  artificial  aids,  will  be  required 
to  restore  the  parts.  If  plater  violence  has  been  committed,  greater  re-actioii 
will  take  place ;  the  effusion  will  be  considerable,  and  consequently  the  tume- 
faction great ;  the  heat,  pain,  and  tenderness  excessive ;  and  the  animal  will 
hardly  put  the  limb  to  the  ground :  he  now  loses  his  appetite,  falls  away,  and 
presents  every  indication  of  symptomatic  fever.  If  judicious  means  are,  how- 
ever, adopted,  these  symptoms  gradually  disappear,  and,  after  a  considerate 
interval,  the  parts  are  reinstated  in  their  original  integrity  by  absorption  of  the 
extravasation,  and  close  apposition  of  the  ultimate  fibrillar  in  their  original 
order.  If  injudicious  means  are  adopted,  and  the  inflammation  be  increased 
by  exercise,  or  by  the  application  of  stimulating  oils,  &c.  &c.,  as  is  too  com- 
monly done,  the  adhesive  matter  thrown  out  is  great,  and,  the  engorgement 
being  too  extensive  for  the  work  of  absorption,  remains,  and  becomes  orga- 
nized into  a  pennanent  induration,  which  interferes  with  the  motions  of  flexion 
and  extension,  rendering  the  future  action  of  the  horse  imperfect  and  painibl 
probably  ever  af\er.  When  laceration  has  extended  itself  into  the  sheaths,  all 
these  evils  will,  of  course,  be  aggravated  ;  and  although  judicious  treatment  will 
restore  a  moderate  degree  of  utility  to  the  limb,  the  repaired  parts  will  shew  their 
juncture  and  consolidation  by  swelling. 

The  treatment  of  sprain  or  strain,  in  whatever  part  it  occurs,  must  be  essen- 
tially the  same,  and  the  differences  required  are  rather  mechanical  than  medical. 
There  are  two  indications  which  present  themselves,  which  are,  to  overcome 
the  inflammation ;  and,  next,  to  restore  the  disintegration  which  may  remain 
from  want  of  sufficient  powers  of  life,  in  such  parts  as  hgamentous  and  tendinous 
expansions.  A  mere  muscular  extension  will  be  followed  by  considerable  in- 
flammation, the  removal  of  which  will  of^en  leave  the  limb  sound.  But  it  is 
otherwise  when  the  parts  we  have  named  (i.  e.  ligamentous  and  aponeurotic) 
arc  the  principal  sufferers :  the  vascular  action  itself  will  lees  easily  give  way ; 
and  even  when  it  does,  will  yet  leave  much  enlargement  and  much  weakness 
in  the  part.  Both  cases,  and  indeed  every  case  of  sprain,  should  be  commenced 
by  local  depletion  (and  violent,  by  general  depletion  also).  If  the  injury  be 
anywhere  between  the  knee  and  foot  before,  or  between  the  hock  and  foot 
behind,  draw  blood  freely  fVx)m  the  toe,  and,  to  encourage  the  flow,  place  the 
foot  into  warm  water.  This  done,  bury  the  part  in  a  saturnine  poultice,  or 
surround  it  with  cloths  constantly  moistened  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
or  of  Goulard's  extract;  the  constant  evaporation  of  which  will  carry  off  much 
of  the  heat  and  irritation  of  the  part,  and  thus  greatly  tend  to  moiderate  the 
vascular  action.  Absolute  rest  is  indispensable  ;  and  constitutional  means,  as 
open  bowels,  cooling  diet,  and  pure  cool  air,  will  assist  the  local  means.  So 
little  are  we  masters  of  the  mode  by  which  medicaments  operate,  that  we  find 
beneflcial  results  from  matters  apparently  diametrically  opposite.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  we  do  know  it,  to  render  it  prudent  that  we  try  these  opposites, 
carefully  watching  for  the  time,  when  the  inefficacy  of  the  one. is  apparent,  to 
immediately  proceed  with  the  other.  It  is  thus  with  the  treatment  of  the 
inflammatory  stage  of  strains  by  warm  applications,  which  sometimes  succeed 
better  than  cold  ones.  I  have  thought  of  these  treatments  thus :  in  summer  I 
have  fancied  that  the  inflammatory  action  yielded  best  by  the  cooling  plan; 
and  in  winter  to  the  fomentations  with  warm  water  or  poultice.  I  have  also 
commenced,  in  violent  cases  of  tume&ction  and  heat,  with  the  cold,  and,  afl^ 
three  or  four  days,  I  have  fomented  to  encourage  absorption,  which  I  have  after- 
wards made  give  place  to  tonic  bathings  of  muriate  of  ammonia  with  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  water.  When  the  tumour  is  well  deflned,  and  some  liffamentaiy 
lesion  is  suspected,  a  saturnine  poultice  around  the  part,  maintained  within  a 
cotton  stocking,  is  a  usefid  application.  The  active  part  of  the  inflammation 
having  subsided,  our  attention  must  be  directed  flrst  to  promote  absorption  of 
the  adhesive  matter  deposited  by  the  inflammation,  which,  should  it  remain, 
would  prove  a  source  of  irritation  and  lameness,  by  preventing  that  approxima- 
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ti'>n  of  the  ultimate  Ifihrc^  that  i*  nccc-ssar^  t^i  the  ftrenfrth  of  the  part.  This 
infii<.ati«*n  i«  bi-*t  fi:lrii!e<i  b^  (-ii.:?ant*  !•>  the  ah«->rU:*Dt4.  ai^  mild  friction,  retnilar 
mmi  elastic  haniia2::.z.  an'i  bat  hint;  «:;h  cild  ^timulatine  washes,  a»  rinc  infused 


and  which  <hoTilii  U.-  !:r-t  oijlv  of  iii«»drra!e  tlzhiat-**,  but  mav  be  p^uallr 
dramn  tichttr  a^^  the  t<.n-i<>ri  li-<»^-n«:  nuthins  i^'.A*  more  to  f^rencthen  the  part 
Of  rem*i\f  the  dtp^^it  than  the  j'ro;.<.r  appliLa'.i'in  ••!*»  supporting  bandage.  If 
induntion  aiitl  lainti:t  •^o  n  ::;a:r..  bii-ttr.  av.d  il.ni  tuni  nut  v'ith  cows  or  sheep, 
but  not  niith  iith«  r  h'jf'^'  -.  «>r  x\iv  rKli.i;  aUi.t  riav  d**  niore  hanii  than  ^»od. 
Ver\  «ii*jnr:itt  cu-ic-  ••!"  l'«:. :::.•> -i  Iii-ivTi^**  a::-!  i»b*::riAti*  induration  mav  be 


|tartie'j!arU  liable  int*K*t  i'.jurio. 

Si  AI'l'I.O-IIlMER^L    ExTE!V$IoX.    OR    SlIOrUlER    SpRARI. 

What  i-i  now  ctiKralS  kr.<i'A-:j  \t\  the  t*nn  *} "ultl,  r  tpniin^  ap{>eani  to  consist 
in  an  iii!ii:it:it7il  i\t.  ::-!'i:s  uf  t*u  r'UMiiiar  ^r  ljja:!it  nt'»;>  p^irt*  which  ojH*rate 
the  !iii»ti«>'-^  nt'th'  -  .i\''yA\  'AvA  hir-.Aru-,  a:;.i  j»  ir:;i;;hii!v  nftlin^c  which  seno  to 
NU>taiL  ,i::l  «.ii:ii:«  ri  !?:«.  l">r::.'.r  'a\\\\  \\w  lii««I\  ;  anil  vliich  part*,  it  rm.«t  be  evi- 
dent, 'in  \<r\  li:iS^L-  tn  t!iis  kiifl  nt  ii]iur\.  !r<>ni  ihc  zrcat  extent  of  motion  the 
KhiiuMcr-hl:iile  i-i;ii>'. «  forward  and  b;ukwani.  and  it«  cIom.*  contincnient  laterallv. 
Shind'I*r  utminjt  an*,  tih  rtt^»ri'.  Ireiiucrjilv  the  cu:i>e<juences  of  a  "side  wrench,  or 
slip,  which,  bv  Mpanfini;  ;!k  :»in-  lij«»  1«mi  witltlv.  pist>  thc>c  parts  suddonlv  on 
the  stretch.  The  adductor  inu*<les.  a>  the  ^erralu!»  major,  are  verj-  frequently 
thi'  •^utfercr-i  on  these  •►ccaMons  :  suniftiuie?,  Imwe^er.  the  ligaments  of  the  ar- 
ticulations. lH>th  sca[*ular  and  humeral,  are  principally  atTectetL  Mr.  Percivall 
attributes  it  rather  to  an  atTectinn  of  the  tendon  of  the  tlex«>r  brachii;  liarthe- 
Icmy,  on  the  contrary,  believes  it  niiire«>tun  exists  in  the  >capulo-humeral  arti- 
culation; and  as  1  h'i\e  known  it  exhibit  itsi  princi[>al  ^tat  in  that  between  the 
arm  and  i  lliow.  we  ma\  ^^uppoM.'  it  may  take  place,  according  to  circumstances*, 
in  an\  of  the>e  viiinacrc'*,  but  is  most  obsened  in  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous 
coiinexinns  of  the  adductors  of  the  >houlder.  Sh<»ulder  spniins  arc,  however, 
not  of  such  frcrpient  occurrence  as  supposed:  tor  farriers  and  persons  about 
horses  are  apt  to  attribute  ever}  lameness  they  do  imt  exactlv  understand,  and 
whose  >=eat  is  not  ^elf-evidcnt,  to  an  aHectioii  of  tlic  shouldtT :  and  when,  on 
viewing  a  horr<c  in  front,  the  musclc>  of  one  or  of  both  shoulders  appear  wasted, 

•  '  I):»ii<»  c«»itain«  r.i*.  ••i.ivnnt  !a  «iirri  ti«n  «ian«  laquelli*  !*•  n  om^r^  ■»  »-tr  T-^'t*",  il  p»"iil  ^t\  iver  qoe  rr 
•oirnt  !e«  i:iii.i  >*  rxtrii^dir*  dr  I'avaiit  lira*  qui  ai^nt  -m. :!<'.t.  t\'i\  aii'iit  ''pfiHivf  la  i1i>tenfion ;  il  y 
iial<ir<  li'i'trr-p  it^>tii:te:  ii.n-<  V«  mii^rlr*  ijui  vmit  iie  1''-|M'>Ip  :ii>  thi>;:ix  nVii  >oiit  )•»<  nintn«  djui*4 
tin  rfat  I  irl.'iit  «1'iiitfirrf!»'  ;  mi,  -i  «'P  "unt  lr«  mii*«'!«*'  rxti^n-rur*  t\r  ;'M\arT-|.i-\.  ipit  «ipt  "rtuiTpit,  il« 
Kint  «1nii«  >  irlui'liriiirrit.  Au««i  le  t»ni*.  Mrn  li>-ri  J'i-Irr  trutiii,  r-t  ilpiiii-'Vrht :  tie  ^iitrte  qu'il  p«t 
int'liiM*  lie  Irnit  rn  l-a-  c-t  ilarrir/p  rii  a%ant.     ]j'a:iniihi  ninrrlii*  iliri*  (.rtte  {i>>itt<>ii.  parrrque  la  c^d- 

trarti'in  <liii«  k>»  iiumi'Ipi  rxtrii»cur«  e»t  devpnur  Tnn'i»««-iMp,  M-it  u  < ii iu  t;raillp>npiit  qu'iU  nnt 

^proiive,  ■••it  a  rai««in  dp  rtiil1aniiiiatii>i>  iini  o'y  p«t  i|p«rli>|.;<fi>.  ro-t  iinirpi|iip  rrttp  r<iiitra«lirHi  orra- 
vinnne  dp*  iliMi>tit<i  vire*,  «nit  |»pul-«trp  pour  ti>iite.4  r('«  kiUimi*  a  la  t>M«.     Si  aii  rrtiitraire  la  l^Hion 

Sriiiripn!p  pxi-tp  it  rartinilatiim  urajiuln-liiinieralp.  Ip  niiMnlirp  re-tp  ilaii"  -on  I't.it  iialurpl;  tiiaiit.  p^n- 
ant  la  IiKritnniliiiii,  Taninialnp  tlorhit  qii'aTpr  j-pinp  Ip«  n.ti  ii].-)ti>iii«.  ri>niii)p  i-pla  <>p  fait  au«»i  reniar- 
fliier  dan-  Ip  c.i<-  pri*r.Mlpn(,  Pt  Ip  nipnibrp  e-t  pliit<»t  traiiir  pii  nvant  i|up  r>ort(>.  Lp  jpii  dp^  artiraU- 
tloni  dp  1ajaii'l»p  l«f«i-p  p^t  pik-oip  plu*  fr<''ii»>,  Pl  pput  rntin«'  i^tre  ri>s:iid'' Ciunnip  rrnl.  SiTonron- 
traint  raniiiial  a  rPciilpr,  Ip  nipmbrp  Pi>t  aii>r«  tnut  a-fait  train-;  d'HT.int  pri  arri«'rp.  pt  q(ipli|upfoiR 
I'uiima!  or  rpfuM  a  cpttp  artinn.  L'lin  ot  I'autrp  plipnnin^np-  •out  d'antant  pliM  niarqiic*  qiiP  i'arct- 
ilrnt  ^t>t  p'liis  aiavp  :  p'p«t  parrpqup  rauinial  iie  [iput  flpcliir  Ip  iiiptnbrp.  i|u'il  Itii  fait  dprriip  unp  arc  de 
cercle  on  dphor?-  qiiand  il  fan!  qu'il  Ip  porlp  pn  avant :  on  dit  alor-  qu'il  faurht .  I.p<.  autrpi*  •ymp- 
t«Hne«  «ont  ladoulpur  qup  raniinal  pprpiivp  K«n«:ra|pinpnt  quand  on  comprintp  avpr  fnrrp  Ip  poiiitour 
de  I'articulatlnn  ocapnlo  Iniinpialp.  ou  Ipk  maxiet  iiiiiPCuUijrc^  int«rp)(«>rp«  dan*  ip«  foi>*P«  «u«  Pt  nount- 
arroinipnnP4,  pt  quand,  Ipraiit  le  pipd  Pt  flfrbi««ant  la  partip  infpiiru.-p  du  iiiPinbiP,  on  fait  pxi^rutpr 
aux  rpftiimti  infprif  ure«  de«  mouvempn*  pn  toun  «pn«.  I>p  temp«  pn  tpm]i-.  )>pndant  Ip  ropo*>  ranimal 
«e  siiulaRP  pn  diminuant  I'appiii  «ur  l«  ntrmhre  maladp,  qui  ^  tiouvp  alor;*  i>ail^  pn  avant.  Quplqiip- 
fnU  aii««i,  apii^«  iin  cprtain  temp*  d'pxprricp,  ftprP«>  tinr  la  (lartip  pi>t  rr  qn'on  np|>pl:p  viilrairpment 
rr.hnuff^^,  la  rlaudiratinn  pot  inoinv  iien^tblp  :  mah  rile  reprend  birntol  •^m  ileirre  de  fi>rre  aprrp  quel- 
(|upii  nioniPn!>  dp  repot.' 
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it  requires  more  than  usual  exertion  to  make  even  intelligent  persons  believe 
that  the  evil  did  not  originate  where  its  effects  are  so  evident.  Such  appearance 
is  nevertheless  no  proof  of  such  seat ;  for  in  all  affections  of  the  feet,  where 
there  is  much  pain  and  lameness,  and  the  animal  consequently  indulges  in  much 
rest,  not  only  the  external,  but  the  internal  muscles  of  the  shoulders  waste :  this 
draws  the  fore  legs  closer  together,  the  spine  of  the  bladebone  becomes  pro- 
minent, and  the  whole  substance  seems  lessened,  as  well  from  inaction  as  from 
the  irritation  of  disease,  which  disturbs  the  healthy  functions  of  the  part.  It 
is  very  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  able  accurately  to  distinguish  a  nprain  in  the 
shitulder  from  the  numerous  affections  with  which  it  may  be  confounded,  not 
only  between  affections  of  distant  parts,  where  only  the  grossest  ignorance  can 
prevail,  but  also  between  the  different  portions  of  its  own  vicinage ;  for  as  the 
one  or  other  of  these  are  affected,  so  the  leading  features  drawn  from  singula- 
rities in  the  lameness,  which  are  much  depended  on,  will  vary.  In  all  of  them, 
however,  it  appears  to  occasion  extrenie  pain  to  the  horse  to  extend  and  ad- 
vance the  leg,  for  which  reason  he  drags  the  toe  along  the  ground,  and  having 
rested  the  limb,  he  drops  considerably,  and  again  catches  it  up  quickly.  Mr. 
Percivall  says,  little  pain  is  felt  in  walking,  which  may  be  sanietimeg^  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  always  the  case :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  at  times  found  the  difference 
between  walking  and  trotting,  compared  with  the  different  exertions  required, 
not  great.  These  cases  are  especially  characterised  by  the  extreme  difficulty 
with  which  a  horse  moves  down  the  slightest  declivity,  from  the  weight  being 
thrown  on  the  shoiddcrs ;  and  also  by  the  rotation  of  the  extremity,  in  which 
the  horse,  when  in  motion,  swings  the  leg  round  in  a  remarkable  manner :  in 
fact,  he  evidently  attempts  to  move  the  limb  in  any  direction  but  that  in  which 
elevation  of  the  shoulder  must  take  place.  At  rest,  the  limb  is  generally  thrown 
forward  in  a  relaxed  position,  resting  on  the  point  of  the  foot :  and  this  will 
particularly  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  affections  of  the  feet,  in  which,  thoogh 
the  whole  limb  may  be  carried  forward  and  the  toe  be  pointed^  yet  the  leg  will 
be  set  straight  out,  and  not  relaxed ;  neither  will  it  rest  on  the  toe,  but  on  the 
entire  foot.  When  the  injury  is  principally  felt  in  the  muscular  attachments  of 
the  scapula  with  the  arm,  if  pressure  be  made  between  the  fore  leg  and  chest,  in 
the  direction  of  the  serratus  major,  and  other  attaching  muscles,  the  horse  will 
flinch  considerably ;  and  as  a  further  mode  of  distinguishing  this  affection  from 
those  of  the  feet  and  other  parts,  if  the  foot  be  elevated  forward  considerably, 
and  the  whole  limb  at  the  same  time  brought  out  into  a  straight  line,  it  will  give 
intense  pain  if  the  shoulder  be  the  seat  of  lameness.  The  immediate  seat  of 
the  affection  itself  is  in  recent  cases  suflftciently  well  marked  by  the  heat  and 
tenderness  of  the  immediate  part ;  there  is,  however,  not  always  much  tume- 
faction present  in  these  instances. 

Treatmerd. — When  by  the  heat,  tenderness,  and  lameness,  there  is  reason  to 
consider  the  injury  serious,  and  the  inflammation  great,  particularly  when  the 
case  is  at  all  recent,  it  will  be  prudent  to  draw  blood  from  the  plate  vein.  Let 
the  parts  be  kept  constantly  well  wetted  ^-ith  Goulard's  wash,  which,  if  it  fail 
to  mitigate  the  heat,  change  to  warm  fomentations  applied  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  for  twenty  minutes  each  time,  carefully  rubbing  dry  afterwards.  In  these 
instances,  when  the  heat  and  tension  are  not  very  great,  although  the  case  is 
recent  and  the  lameness  considerable,  there  will  be  reason  to  consider  the  liga- 
ments as  particularly  affected,  in  which  cases  insert  a  rowel  in  the  chest,  in  addition 
to  the  other  treatment :  it  may  be  that  the  ligaments  of  either  the  shoulder,  or 
of  the  arm  or  elbow  joint,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  strain ;  and  which  of  them  it 
is,  a  careful  examination  will  detect.  If  the  affection  appear  in  front  towards 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  invest  the  whole  circumference  of  that  part,  as  soon 
as  the  more  active  symptoms  are  removed,  with  a  blister.  If  the  junction  of  the 
arm  with  the  fore  arm  be  affected,  blister  also ;  but  when  the  evil  is  evidently 
seated  in  the  muscular  parts  principally,  which,  as  before  noticed,  is  known  by 
the  inner  side  of  the  ann  being  tumid  and  tender,  I  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing practice,  which  I  have  long  pursued  in  these  cases  with  invariable  success. 
As  soon  as  the  more  active  inflammatory  symptoms  arc  abated,  I  proceed  to 
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miHC  an  artiHcial  iiiflaininatioii  by  t!ie  frw  u:io  i»f  stimulants,  generally  of  the 
li(|ui(l  blister,  in  the  tbUoHin^  manner :  Mix  six  ounces  of  common  oil  with  two 
or  three  ounces  of  liquid  blibter  (see  Mtit.  Med.)^  and  with  this  rub  the  whole 
affected  part  twice  a-duy,  until  the  swelling  and  inflammation  it  will  bring  on 

rk'ent  the  use  of  more.  In  two  or  three  days  these  will  subside,  when  it  should 
repeated,  until  the  same  effects  again  prevent  the  application.  In  this  way 
keep  up  a  mild  inflanimution  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to  the  onKioal 
violence  of  the  affection  :  in  general  cases,  the  subsiding  of  the  second  swelling 
will  leave  the  horse  sound.  This  will  be  found  a  much  more  efficacious  mode 
of  practice  than  the  common  blister :  but  it  nmst  be  particularly  remembered, 
that  I  know  of  no  affection  so  liable  to  return  as  this ;  con8C(|uently,  although 
the  honu'  nuiy  appear  sound,  it  will  be  very  (Umgerous  to  put  him  to  immediate 
work :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  turn  him  out  to  grass,  if  pos- 
sible alone,  or  with  cows  onlv  .  otherwise,  by  playing  and  galloping  with  others, 
he  may  renew  the  injury,  hwinnning  a  horve  for  shoulder  strain  is  a  very  com- 
mon remedy  among  the  old  farriers,  under  a  supposition  that  dislocation  has 
taken  place ;  but  the  opinion  and  the  practice  are  e(iually  founded  in  ignorance, 
and  the  consequences  must  be  injurious.  Another  custom,  little  less  unsur|pcal, 
hut  not  et)ually  hurtful,  is  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  pegging  or  blowing  in  of 
air  around  the  shoulder,  as  butchers  blow  up  veal,  which,  by  exciting  inflamma- 
tion may  do  good,  though  less  certainly  than  any  other  stimulant. 

Blows  ON  the  jxMmt  of  the  $hitulilen — These  injuries  occur  more  frequently  than 
strains,  and  are  often  productive  of  more  present  lameness,  and  eventually  of  coo- 
•equences  more  serious.  Turning  suddenly  in  a  narrow  stall,  running  against 
a  kanl  body,  or  being  kicked,  or  violently  struck,  nmv  any  of  them  occasion  it. 
Thert^  will  be  ffreat  tendenuss  and  heat  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  some 
■welling,  and  tne  lameness  will  be  extreme.  In  such  cases  bleed  in  the  plate 
vein ;  insert  a  rowel  in  the  chest ;  foment  the  part ;  and,  when  the  heat  and 
•welling  are  reduced,  blister  repeatedly:  combining  with  the  afler-treatmcnt 
rest  and  quiet  turning  out. 

EXTBXSIOM  OF  THE  FlGXOB  TeHDONS,   THEIR  ShEATHS,    AXD  LiOAMENTOCS 

Connexions. 

A  ftpraiu^  strain^  or  chip  in  the  hiick  xinrws,  according  to  the  phi-aseology  of 
fiurriers  and  horsemen,  is  a  very  grave  and  serious  evil.     It  is  probably  often 
accompanied  by  laiTration  of  some  of  the  ligamentous  flbrei;;  there  is,  however, 
no  doubt  but  tliat  it  may  be  txrcadioned  bv  a  simple  distention  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  and  even  f>f  the  tendons  tliems^'Ives ;  although  these  latter  cases 
may  be  rarer  than  the  former.     It  is  more  frequent  in  the*  fore  than  the  hind 
legs ;  but  it  may  and  d<H>s  occur  in  lM>th.     It  is  the  result  of  some  violence  which 
acts  suddenly  on  the  limbs,  as  downward  leaps,  attempts  to  recover  a  false  step, 
treading  unevenly  on  any  hard  and  prominent  substance,  &c.     It  is  also  occa- 
sioned sometimes  by  lowering  the  heels  too  much  and  too  suddenly,  by  which 
they  are  put  unnaturally  on  the  stretch.     The  injury  received  brings  on  inflam- 
mation, with  its  accompaniments  of  heat,  swelling,  puin,  tcndeniess,  with  an  in- 
capability of  extending  the  lunb.     The  effusion  from  the  inflamed  vessels,  which 
probably  at  first  is  more  purely  serous  than  adhesive,  is  therefore  more  rcadily 
rcabsorbetl ;  but  if  the  inflannnation  continue,  or  exercise  or  improper  applica- 
tions be  made  use  of,  coagulable  lymph  may  be  thrown  out,  which,  not  being  so 
readily  absorbed,  may  eventually  form  adhesions  between  the  tendons  and  their 
•heaths,  through  which  they  should  naturally  slide  free  and  uncontrolled  by 
means  of  the  synovial  fluid  interjiosed  between  them.     It  is  these  effects  of 
adhesive  inflammation  that  form  those  pennancnt  callosities  around  the  back 
sinews,  which  so  frequently  follow  these  accidents,  and  which,  by  obstnicting 
the  freedom  of  motion,  occasion  a  lameness  much  felt  after  very  hard  work,  and 
Ukewise  at  first  starting  to  exercise ;  but  which  decreases  as  the  horse  proceedfs 
motion  lessening  the  irritability,  and  other  objects  engaging  the  attention.     The 
absorbents  are  by  this  means  stimulated  likewise  to  remove  a  part  of  the  deposit ; 
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and  It  bciug  therefore  observed  that  he  is  not  onlv  less  lame  when  exerted,  but 
also  less  swollen,  it  has  begat  an  opinion  that  horses  with  old  strains  may  be 
worked  soiituL  It  would  be  as  humane  and  as  reasonable  to  drive  the  crippled 
soldier  with  one  leg  until  the  other  grew. 

The  treatment  of  thecal  and  ligamentous  distention  or  sprain  should  follow  the 
general  rules  already  laid  down.  The  local  inflammation  must  be  promptly  com- 
bated by  bleeding  in  the  plate,  or  thigh  vein,  according  as  the  injury  is  before 
or  behind ;  or  blood  may  be  drawn  from  the  toe  with  great  propriety.  Wann 
fomentations,  in  the  very  early  stages,  particularly  when  the  tumefaction  is  very 
considerable,  will  tend  to  unload  the  vessels ;  and  the  same  indications  will  be 
likewise  followed  by  large  poultices,  or  by  immersing  the  whole  limb  in  wann 
water.  In  two  or  three  days,  change  this  plan  for  a  Groulard  poultice  or  embro- 
cation, and  continue  the  same  until  the  heat  and  tumefaction  have  nearly  sub- 
sided. Any  treatment  more  stimulant  than  this  in  the  early  stages  only  tends 
to  increase  the  deposit  of  lymph,  and  to  organize  it  into  a  permanent  tumour : 
how  much  more  erroneous,  therefore,  is  it  at  once  to  blister  these  lesions  di- 
rectly they  take  place,  as  is  sometimes  practised.  But  when  the  active  stage  of 
the  inflammation  has  subsided,  then  mildly  stimulating  and  tonic  applications 
are  proper,  according  to  the  notices  already  given ,  and  they  should  be  accom- 
panied here  with  due  friction  and  bandaging,  which  will  assist  in  promoting 
the  absorption  of  the  lymph  deposited,  and  prevent  the  cellular  membrane  from 
becoming  irretrievably  thickened,  or  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  obstructed  in 
their  motions  around  them.  The  recovery  from  a  severe  case  is  usually  very 
slow :  the  parts  being  ligamentous,  as  alrea(iy  observed,  do  not  readily  reinstate 
themselves ;  the  afler-treatment  must,  therefore,  fully  accord  with  this  view, 
which  is  that  of  giving  sufficient  time  for  that  purpose,  which  in  most  cases  ought 
to  be  some  weeks  even  after  the  horse  may,  on  moderate  exercise,  seem  sound ; 
for,  except  in  very  trivial  cases,  it  is  not  often  that  the  parts  are  really  so  rein- 
stated as  to  be  equal  to  continued  exertion.  It  is  always,  therefore,  better,  even 
in  the  most  favourable  cases,  to  give  a  few  weeks*  rest,  using  a  roller  or  laced 
stocking  round  the  part,  frequently  wetted  with  a  cold  astringent  wash.  It  will 
aid  the  process,  as  well  as  keep  the  horse  in  health,  if  he  be  turned  out  without 
the  company  of  other  horses,  and  where  he  may  have  a  shed  to  shield  himself 
from  flies ;  or  the  stamping  and  resistance  he  will  make  to  these  tormentors  will 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Where  the  induration  remains  obstinate,  repeated 
blisters  are  the  best  means  of  promoting  a  removal  of  it*. 

OVERREACH, 

Is  a  blow  inflicted  on  some  part  of  the  fore  leg  by  the  hind  foot ;  frequently 
it  strikes  the  flexor  tendon,  and  produces  inflammation  and  tumour,  sometimes 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  consequence.  The  treatment  must  be  similar  to 
that  just  described :  in  future,  place  the  hinder  shoes  rather  more  backward. 

*  Kli^tfrin^  is  prrferable  to  firing  in  thene  ca!>e8 ;  for  wr  can  irpeat  it  at  often  as  we  plea«e,  mod 
both  bliMrriuK  and  flriiijr  act  in  the  Mine  way;  nnr  i«  firinir  ever  to  be  recommended  until  blitterinf 
has  been  fully  tried,  but  failed;  then,  at  a  more  active  blittter,  it  may  more  powerfully  «tiuiulat«  the 
absorbent*,  a*  well  ai*.  bv  permanentiv  corruiratins  the  ^kin.  it  may  become  a  perpetual  bandage  to  the 
weakened  partn.  A  medical  friend  of  mine  bad  bin  only  and  valuable  horoe  injured  by  a  hanty  »t«p  on 
a  >tone.  while  plaving  on  the  road  unridden.  The  consequence  wa»,  nome  little  heat  and  tumefaction 
under  the  knee  and  Kome  lamenesM.  for  which  I  directed  him  to  be  confined  to  the  Mable,  and  fom«nted 
with  warm  water.  In  a  few  davv  thi*  was  changed  for  naturnine  wa!*he«,  and  then  for  more  diocutieot 
applications.  He  wax  al«o  bled  and  physicked,  but  in  three  weeks  little  progiens  was  made,  and  the 
lamene**,  which  wan  never  cnu«iderable,  remained  the  same,  with  some  heat  and  very  <«Iight  tumour, 
from  whence  I  Judged  there  had  been  some  flight  laceration  uf  ligamentous  fibre,  but  not  extensive 
dihtcntion  uf  tendon*.  I  now  recommended  him  to  be  blistered,  which  was  done,  and  the  borne 
turned  out:  but  at  the  end  of  two  months  wa<*  only  slightly  amended:  he  was  therefore  blistered 
again,  and  a  third  time  aNo.  with  little  alteiation  ;  yet  I  still  reque<^ted  my  friend  to  persevere,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  kept  at  g  ass  and  blistered,  in  all  seven  times.  At  the  end  uf  six 
months,  and  not  before,  the  limb  was  perfectly  restored,  and  remained  sound  as  long  as  1  knew  h'm  ; 
and  though  there  i«  nothing  singular  in  this.  I  detail  it  to  shew  how  necessary  it  is  often  to  continue  the 
meiius  uf  cure  in  ob&tinate  cases  sufficiently  long. 
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UrPTURE  OF  THE  SrSPENSORY  LIGAMENTS. 

Breaking  dawn  is  the  name  given  by  farriers  to  this  accident,  and  which  now 
and  then  happens  to  young  horses  in  breaking,  and  more  frequently  to  others  in 
training.     It  has  been  often  mistaken  for  a  rupture  of  the  flexor  tendons  them- 
•elves;  but  it  is  very  scldonu  indeed,  that  this  accident  happens  to  the  horse: 
the  immense  strength  of  these  organs  very  seldom  indeed  admits  of  their  rupture 
firom  the  exertions  of  progression ;  but  their  connecting  and  suspending  ligaments, 
and  the  tendinous  theca?  surrounding  them«  biMng  weaker,  arc  occasionally  bro- 
ken through.    The  limb,  in  these  cases,  betrays  its  loss  of  support  by  the  ^tlock 
being  brought  almost  to  the  ground:  but  the  horse  can  flex  his  foot  after  he  has 
rmised  it,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  flexor  tendons  or  back  sinews  them- 
selves are  torn  through.     A  perfect  cun^  is  verA*  si'ldom  obtained,  but,  as  the 
horse  mav  be  made  sufliciently  useful  for  some  pun>oses,  so  it  should  be  alift*ays 
attempted,  first  by  reducing  the  inflammation  by  the  means  already  indicated; 
which  beginning  to  subside,  the  toe  should  be  somewhat  flexed  by  an  ele\'ation 
of  the  heel  by  a  heeled  shoe,  or  by  the  application  of  splints  pur]>osi-ly  crooked, 
within  which  the  leg  should  be  flrinly  Hxed,  to  prevent  the  laceration  of  that  in- 
tenncdiatc  substance  which  will  be  thrown  out  to  unite  the  interstices  of  the 
ruptured  ligaments,  whicli  will  greatly  assist  thi*  limb  in  regaining  its  functions. 
A  laced  stocking,  or  Arm  bandage,  should  also  l>e  kept  on  afterwards,  until  all  \s 
firm  and  some  strength  is  gained.     Firing  at  this  ])eriod  is  very  usetui,  as  it  ap- 
plies a  permanent  bandage  to  the  part. 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  FLEXOR  TENDON,  OH  BACK  SINEW. 

This,  as  obser%ed,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  the  former  injury  bring  of^en 
mistaken  for  this:  it  has,  however,  happened  from  great  violences  committed: 
the  general  treatment  will  be  that  just  detailed,  except  that,  in  the  rupture  of 
the  suspensory  ligament,  the  flexion  or  bending  of  the  limb  below  the  fiasteni 
only  would  be  strictly  necessary;  but  here  it  would  b*^  essi-ntinl  to  flex  the  whole 
liml)  from  the  elbow  downwanls,  and  to  keep  it  constantly  in  that  state  for  some 
weeks,  which  could  alone  be  efiected  by  partially  hlinging  the  animal,  and  the 
use  of  proper  splint  apparatus,  in  which  ease  it  is  [irobable  a  tolerable  cure  might 
be  effected,  and  proba!)le  only ;  for  s^)  few  horses  can  be  kept  in  even  moderate 
quietude  by  slinging,  that  it  is  very  seldom  we  derive  the  l)enefit  we  hope  from 
It.  It  would  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  were  a  practitioner  so  incline^  be  of  little 
use  to  attempt  to  approximate  the  ends,  or  to  retain  them  by  sutures  or  stitches. 
The  only  method  would  be  to  bring  the  divided  ends  as  netu*  together  as  possible 
by  permanently  flexing  the  limb  by  means  of  crooked  splints,  as  already  hinted 
ftt;  so  that  the  adhesive  matter  thn)wn  out  between  the  divided  |>ortions  should 
flow  in  a  right  line  towards  each  other,  trusting  to  Nature  for  the  rest:  and  it  is 
truly  surprising  to  see  what  efforts  are  fre<iuently  made  to  repair  the  effects  of 
veiy  violent  accidents. 

Crooked  limb  from  this  rupture,  and  sometimes  also  from  the  former,  has  taken 
place  from  too  continued  a  perseverance  in  flexing  the  limb,  and  sometimes 
from  the  extent  of  the  adhesive  inflanunation  itself;  and  in  others  from  con- 
traction of  parts  themselves.  Modem  surgery  has  relieved  these  cases  by 
boldly  dividing  the  flexor  tendons. — See  the  method  of  doing  this  among  the 
other  O/ferations, 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  EXTENSOR  TENDONS. 

Extensiee  lacerations  have  been  known  to  divide  the  extensors  of  the  pasterns 
and  feet  both  before  and  behind;  and  in  suth  eases  we  do  not  now,  as  ft)rmcrlv, 
destroy  the  horse,  but,  trusting  to  the  astonishing  powers  of  the  constitution  fn 
repairing  accidental  breaches,  we  assist  nature,  not  by  oflficious  interference,  but, 
placing  the  divided  portions  in  apposition,  wc  bind  up  the  limb,  with  due  regard 
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to  the  local  and  constitutional  inflammation  likely  to  occur,  and  thus  we  effect 
a  cure. — See  The  Veterinarian^  vol.  iii,  for  cases  so  treated  The  following 
case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Spooner,  one  of  our  best  veterinary  practitioners,  wiU 
illustrate  both  the  practice  described  and  the  results: — 'On  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust, 1829,  I  was  sent  for  by  a  respectable  farmer  to  attend  a  young  cart  horse, 
that  had  met  with  an  accident  about  three  or  four  days  previous.  I  found  a  very 
large  wound  situated  between  the  knee  and  elbow  joint,  about  six  inches  above 
the  former,  and  towards  the  anterior  and  external  part  of  the  fore  arm.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  crook  of  the  trace  getting  entangledin  the  horse^s  leg,  whilst  the 
carter  was  letting  his  team  go  out  of  the  road  to  a  pond  to  drink;  and  as  there 
were  several  horses  before  this  one,  every  step  they  made  lacerated  the  arm  the 
more.  The  wound  was  nearly  as  large  as  my  hand,  and  .the  extensor-pedis  was 
completely  divided,  just  below  the  part  where  it  becomes  tendinous.  About 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  tendon  were  detached  from  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  hanging  from  the  inferior  border  of  the  wound,  and  the 
extensive  granulations  that  had  formed  must  have  caused  or  assisted  its  protru- 
sion, as  it  was  not  observed  until  the  day  before  I  was  sent  for.  The  horse  ap- 
peared to  be  in  pain,  had  great  difllculty  in  moving,  and  dragged  his  toe  along 
the  ground  at  every  step.  I  despaired  of  ever  getting  the  aivided  tendon  to 
unite;  but,  however,  I  was  willing  to  try  what  Nature  would  do.  Accordingly,  I 
drew  the  ends  of  the  tendon  as  near  together  as  possible,  and,  having  connected 
them  by  sutures,  supported  the  lower  detached  portion  with  bandages :  the  wound 
was  cleansed,  and  the  granulations  touched  with  a  mild  escharotic.  The  next 
day,  finding  that  the  ends  of  the  divided  tendon  had  still  further  receded  from 
each  other,  the  sutures  on  the  stretch,  and,  in  short,  no  prospect  of  a  re-imion 
taking  place,  I  resolved  to  excise  the  lower  portion,  trustmg  the  functions  of  the 
limb  to  be  performed  by  the  extensor  mffraginia,  I  therefore  amputated  the 
protruded  portion  of  tendon,  and,  having  stopped  the  hemorrhage  with  the  cau- 
tery, sprinkled  the  wound  with  a  caustic  powder,  the  fungous  flesh  having  risen 
above  the  level  of  the  skin,  so  much  so,  that  no  trace  remained  of  the  place  the 
tendon  formerly  occupied.  Cathartic  and  diuretic  medicines  were  occasionally 
administered  internally;  but  the  only  topical  treatment  afterwards  employed 
was  an  astringent  and  an  escharotic  powder,  scattered  over,  as  the  wound  re- 
quired. The  horse  moved  better  as  the  wound  diminished;  and  in  about  six 
weeks  after  the  accident,  the  parts  being  completely  cicatrized,  he  resumed  his 
work,  with  a  slieht  scar  markmg  the  seat  of  injury,  but  without  any  lameness  or 
impediment  in  his  action.^ —  Veterinarian^  vol.  iii,  p.  73. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  LIGAMENTS  OF  THE  FETLOCK  JOINT. 

A  Sprain  of  the  Fetlock  Joint  arises  from  some  injury  done  to  the  ligamentous 
and  tendinous  connexion  of  this  part,  either  from  long-continued  exertion  or 
from  more  momentary*  but  violent  efforts.  The  effect  iiimicdiately  produced 
is,  heat  and  swelling  in  the  part,  accompanied  with  great  lameness,  pain,  Itid 
tenderness.  When  it  occurs  behind,  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  common 
swellings  arising  from  oedema,  particularly  when  the  accompanying  lameness 
be  not  considerable.  I  have  seen  cases  where  horses  have  continued  to  be  more 
actively  exercised  to  take  down  the  enlargement;  until  the  increased  inflamma- 
tion thus  occasioned  has  forced  the  vessels  to  deposit  coagulable  lymph,  which, 
becoming  organized,  could  never  be  removed,  but  what  is  called  a  calltis  re- 
mained ever  after.  The  remedial  treatment  must  be  the  same  with  that  of  other 
sprains. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  LIGAMENTS  OF  THE  COFFIN. 

A  Sprain  of  the  Coffin  Joint  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence;  and,  like  the  former, 
consists  of  violence  applied  to  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous  connexions  of  this 
joint.  When  a  horse  becomes  suddenly  lame,  and  attentive  examination  can 
discover  no  injury  above,  the  feet  should  be  closely  examined,  when  it  is  very 

F  f 
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probttUe  there  will  be  found  in  one  of  them  tome  tendernea,  and  perhuM  swcjl- 
Mii^  puticolarij  at  the  back  pari,  towards  the  upper  portions  of  the  hera,  and  in 
the  oeighbourhood  of  the  naricubu'  bone,  where  the  part  will  be  more  hot  than  the 
others,  and  the  horse  will  express  pain  when  the  foot  is  bent  or  extended,  and 
he  will  generallj  also,  though  not  always,  /Mia/  the  loot  when  in  the  atable,  or, 
aa  it  is  expressed,  will  stand /bnwrn^*.  The  tr^ahmrmt,  if  the  heat  he  cooaider* 
able,  would  be  to  put  the  whole  foot  into  a  Goulard  poultice  lor  three  or  Ibur 
days:  in  rtry  bad  cases  I  have  thinned  the  whole  crust  of  the  hooC  and  hare 
drawn  blood  from  the  toe  with  advantage.  After  the  heat  has  in  some  degree 
subsided,  blister,  as  a  milder  treatment  will  seldom  avafl  here:  ficquentlj  it  must 
be  repeated  also. 

STBAm  OP  THB  LiOAMB?rrs  OP  THB  Fbmcb,  Whikl,  or  RoiTHn  Bona. 

As  chestfounder  covers  all  the  other  defects  of  the  fore  limbs,  so  lameneaaes 
behind  are  all  referred,  by  the  older  farriers,  to  either  a  strain  of  the  round  bone, 
or  of  the  stifle,  as  their  fiincy  leads  them  to  favour  the  one  or  the  other.  Vio- 
lence may,  however,  and  certainly  does,  occasionally  injure  the  ligaments  of  th  3 
articulation  of  the  thigh  with  Ae  pehns.  Here  tibe  treatment,  nt>m  the  deep 
situation  of  the  part,  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  some  difficultv.  It  wiu 
be  proper  to  foment  the  part,  if  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  considerable,  or  the 
tumeftction  great,  which  latter,  however,  is  not  oAen  the  case:  otherwise,  apply 
first  saturnine  lotions  until  the  more  active  symptoms  give  way ;  then  resort  to 
fUscutients,  and  next  actively  stimulate,  or  at  oncf  lay  on  a  blister,  which  should 
be  repeated  also.  A  seton,  if  the  blemish  be  not  minded,  might  be  applied  op- 
posite the  articulation  with  benefit.  As  a  last  resource,  lire  over  the  joint  in  a 
star-like  form :  in  a  few  days  apply  a  charge  of  pitch  and  crocus  metallomm  or 
minium,  and  turn  out  for  two  or  three  months. 

SpKAiif  or  THB  Ligaments  op  the  Patella  or  Stipui  Jonrr. 

The  ligaments  of  the  patella,  or  of  the  articulation  between  the  femur  and 
tibia,  called  the  ttifle^  may  be  occasioned  by  some  lesion  in  their  structure,  by 
over-exertions,  or  by  accidental  \iolence,  as  blows,  &c.  As  the  former  affection 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dragfring  of  the  limb,  this  may  be  known  by 
the  cimdar  directum  in  which  the  leg  is  carried,  during  motion,  purposely  to 
avoid  flexing  the  joint.  The  heat  and  tenderness  are,  however,  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  guide  the  practitioner  in  thin  instance.  Sometimes  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  and  not  those  of  the  joint,  are  the  seat  of  the  injury;  in  which  case, 
the  tenderness  will  be  found  within,  towards  the  groin,  and  not  around  the  pa- 
tella or  stifle.  In  treatment^  however,  this  affection  in  nowise  differs  from  the 
former,  except  that  sometimes  a  rowel  withinside  the  thigh  has  benefited  this, 
but  is  inapplicable  to  the  other.  For  the  former,  repeated  blisterings  and  abso- 
lute rest  are  the  best  remedies. 

CUBB,  OB  EXTEHSIOH  OP  THE  LiGAMENTS  OP  THE  IIoCK. 

This  IS  usually  brought  on  by  some  violence  offered  to  the  ligaments  of  the 
hock,  or  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons  passing  from  the  hock  downwards,  aa  of  the 
flexor  perforans.  It  is  often  the  effect  of  leaping,  rearing,  kicking,  &c.  and  aa 
such  is  usually  sudden  in  its  appearance.  A  kind  of  predisposition  to  curha 
from  conformation  is  apparent  in  horses  with  nckle  hams  (i.  e.  distorted).  In 
these  instances,  all  the  parts  must  be  constantly  on  the  stretch  to  establish  a 

•  Thi*  praetftionrr  mart  be  ear^ fal  nnt  to  confound  thin  witb  frartarr  either  of  Uie  eoronwnr,  batI- 
eal«r.  or  coAo  bone* ;  nor  wHh  a  more  acute  attack  of  navleatar  disease  in  a  hnrie  previoatly  atfipeted 
wItb  Jillf  ht  nyraptoin*  of  f^fifiy  lameneM ;  or  with  chronic  founder.  In  the  llrct  cane,  the  nymptoma 
wHI  be  much  more  acute,  and  crepitation  may  also  be  feit :  in  tlie  otiier  cai«t.  on  the  costrary^  th« 
Inflammatorf  iiymptom«  will  be  ie»«  ;  and  howerer  lame  the  borne  may  be,  heal  and  external  tendemeaa 
wlllbetfllllnf. 
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perpcndiclar  line  of  bearing,  which  this  form  interrupts.  The  Inmeness  arisiDg 
from  curbs  is  not,  in  general,  severe :  occasionally,  however,  it  may  and  does 
prove  considerable.  The  treatment  roust  accord  with  the  general  rules  esta- 
blished for  the  cure  of  other  ligamentary  extensions  or  strains,  by  first  allaying 
the  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  then  by  counter-irritants,  as  blisters,  &c.,  pro- 
moting an  absorption  of  the  deposit,  and  a  healthy  re-establishment  of  the  parts. 
Firing,  though  sometimes  practised,  can  be  very  seldom  either  necessary  or  ju- 
dicious ;  unless,  indeed,  in  very  old  cases,  when  it  may  be  suspected  that  exos- 
tosis of  the  calcis  has  taken  place,  or  that  the  ligaments  are  weakened  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  in  which  instances,  and  in  which  only,  is  it  admissible. 

CONTUSIONS  OR  BRUISES. 

These  are  tumours  formed  by  some  external  injury,  wherein  external  lacera- 
tion is  not  present,  but  a  nipture  of  the  smaller  vessels  occasions  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  within  (see  Extravasation),  If  the  injury  be  moderate,  the  parts 
will  reinstate  themselves ;  the  effused  blood  will  either  become  absorbed  and  the 
tumour  be  removed,  or  otherwise  it  will  become  organized,  and,  with  some  in- 
crease of  dimension,  will  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  surrounding  mass :  but 
when  the  injury  is  violent,  the  parts  may  bfe  unequal  to  either  of  these  processes, 
when  the  extravasated  blood  will  become  a  source  of  irritation,  and  suppuration 
will  follow.  Should  a  still  higher  degree  of  injury  have  been  sustained,  the  en- 
tire tone  of  the  substances  around  becomes  destroyed,  and  sphacelus  must  take 
placQ;  when  the  living  parts  ^ill  make  an  effort  to  remove  the  dead,  and  ulcera- 
tion and  an  extensive  sore  will  be  formed. 

The  treatment  of  bniises  will  therefore  vary  according  to  these  several  circum- 
stances. We  should  always  endeavour  to  fully  reinstate  the  part,  by  promoting 
absorption  of  the  effusion;  which  may  be  done  by  giving  local  strength  by  exter- 
nal stimulating  applications,  as  saline  matter  with  vinegar,  verjuice,  spirits  of 
wine,  and  camphor,  &c.  If  the  blood  remain  fluid,  promote  its  escape  by  making 
a  small  depending  orifice :  if  it  suppurate,  treat  as  a  common  abscess.  When 
sphacelus  occurs,  treat  as  under  mortification.  Should  the  tumour  remain  in- 
durated, stimulate  the  absorbents  by  mercurials,  by  friction,  or  by  blisters;  and, 
if  very  obstinate,  by  fire. 

RHEUMATISM 

In  the  horse  is  doubted  by  some,  who  nevertheless  cannot  accjunt  for  some 
anomalous  symptoms  on  any  other  pathological  view.  It  is  acknowledged  in 
cattle ;  and  no  one  conversant  with  does  but  is  aware  that  lumbago  is  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  diseases  in  their  nosology.  Many  French  vrriters  of  eminence 
treat  of  it.  Professor  Volpi  has  particularly  and  largelv  so  done ;  and  we  are 
informed,  that  in  the  infirmary  of  the  Roval  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons,  during 
the  year  1816,  a  muscular  rheumatism,  which  affected  the  fore  extremities,  waa 
very  common,  and  was  attributed  to  atmospheric  moisture  prevalent  at  that 
season.  There  was  often  considerable  engorgement  of  the  affected  limb  or 
limbs,  and  in  one  case,  in  which  the  hinder  extremity  was  affected,  a  vast  serous 
extravasation  followed,  and  destroyed  the  horse.  Rodet,  who  has  also  written 
on  it,  observes  *  that  rheumatic  affections  are  not  so  rare  as  the  silence  of  authors 
regarding  them  would  lead  us  to  imagine.*  The  military  practice,  he  informs  us, 
particularly  offers  many  instances  of  the  affection,  of  which  he  has  given  several 
examples  (vide  RScueU  de  MAiecine  Veterinaire,  No.  23).  llurtrel  d'Arboval 
has  also  entered  into  a  full  detail  of  the  disease,  and  he  not  only  notices  nume- 
rous authors  of  notoriety,  who  have  treated  of  it,  but  cites  numerous  cases. 
These,  united  with  my  own  experience,  enable  me  with  confidence  to  enter  this 
as  a  standard  sequine  disease.  The  horse,  then,  in  common  with  other  of  our 
domestic  animals,  is  the  subject  of  a  disease  essentially  rheumatic  * ;  that  is,  of 

•  Suivant,  Volpi  le  rhf  uinRtii>ine  e»t  vut  InflftoiRiiition  den  mnurl^ n.eAminnne  vartnnt  dun*  eeut  qnl 
font  mouTOir  le«  membrf*,  et  qui  tSrdt  eM«it]«ll#mriit  le  rhcTal  rt  le  htruf.     Le«  rf  frokli«*einnit 
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an  atUck  od  the  nenibraDooa  uid  tcodiixMu  apooeuroKS  of  the  moadea,  mon 
partknlariy  lo  of  the  lore  enmiiitjet.  It  appean  alio  to  be  occaaioiied  bj  cold 
and  moifture,  and  it  teen  both  in  an  acate  and  chronic  fonn.  Of  the  former, 
Gibcoo  ha*  treated  onder  the  desisnatioo  of  extermd  plewrimf^  the  stifleniiig  ef- 
fecU  of  which  vere  knovn  to  frrriert  as  ekett  faiaider^.  Bracken  notioes  the 
latter,  and  haa  left  tome  ibrmnle  lor  the  treatment  of  it. 

Of  aci^  rkmwmtiwm  I  bare  mjaelf  seen  three  or  foor  weQ-marked  caaea,  afl 
which  were  traceable  to  cold  or  moiatnre  as  the  exciting  caoae.  The  leading 
cfaamcten  were  aHke  in  ail,  the  attack  being  ushered  in  bj  uniYeraal  stiffheai, 
hot  more  particularlT  of  the  lore  qnarten  and  extmnitieft.  with  shirering,  anc- 
ceeded  bv  heat,  which  was  obkcired  to  give  wav.  in  some,  to  diaphoresis  or 
•weatiDg.  One  case  was  attended  with  considerable  tumefaction  in  front  of  the 
breast,  which  I  pr»ume  formed  the  amtieor  of  the  old  school;  and  such  deposits 
in  the  chest  and  limbs  also  appear  not  unfiequent  on  the  continent,  but  are,  I 
think,  more  rare  with  us,  or  luive  been  leas  observed ;  but  that  they  do  oocor  is 
seen  by  the  above  instance,  and  I  have  seen  the  limbs  also  tumefied  by  a  local 
deposit  of  a  similar  kind,  and  onder  a  like  attack.  The  treatment  1  pursned,  and 
which  I  should  again  practise,  was  eariv  and  full  bleeding:  but  I  should  now  be 
careful  huw  I  repeated  it,  unless  the  inflammatory'  s\-mptonis  were  uii{(ent  and 
the  general  vascular  action  great.  The  bowels  were  e\-acuated,  antimonuda  were 
given,  with  digitalis,  I  believe:  at  all  events,  so  I  should  recommend;  and  the 
more  rigid  parts  were  embrocated,  as  fiur  as  my  recollection  terres,  with  a  cam- 
phorated ammoniacal  mixture:  to  which  was  added,  chest  rowelling;  hot  these 
I  should,  in  future  cases  avoid,  if  there  appeared  any  tendency  to  luge  aeixms 
deposits,  which  themselves  might  become  criticaL  or  if  interfered  with  might, 
perhaps,  take  on  an  unfavourable  action. 

Chromic  rkemmaiitm  is  the  se(|uel  often  of  the  acute;  in  other  caaes  it  appean 
the  immediate  consequence  of  exposure  to  a  cutting  wind,  humid  atmoaphcre, 
&c.;  and  is  betokened  by  stiffness  and  tenderness  of  the  parts  it  attacks:  when 
of  the  extremities,  it  is  not  unusual  to  observe  some  tumefaction  also,  but  al- 
ways considerable  lameness,  and  great  disinclination  to  move.  It  occasionally 
attacks  the  loins,  indeed  not  unfrequently:  but  1  believe  it  is  most  common  in 
the  fore  quarters.  Sometimes  one  fore  extremity  and  sometimes  both  are 
affected:  when  singly,  sudden  metastasis  will  often  renio^-e  it  to  the  other,  which 
cases  were  not  iU  characterised  by  the  old  U-rm  flying  lamene4$es'\. 

••Mt*.  uo  riercirr  tnxt^  %\tt**  un  lonf  repo*  rbumMit*-  il<i  ^ol  ^ur  ie  quel  >•  animauz  »«  coacbeat, 
^•flquefoi*  tr*  rhutr*.  rn  M>nt  1^«  catt««#.  DA*  W  <]:  hut  de  I'aiTrrtioii.  dit  Vi'ipi,  il  t  a  fi«Tre.  aaa* 
vfnt  l«*irAr^.  doukur*  lirr*  dan*  lV;>aule  i*u  le  k«ra«,  dan*  le»  rem*  uu  U  rai»«r  ;  carle  rhrnmatliaw 
4*aferte  ordlnairrment  qu'un  aeul  inrnibre:  I'aniutnl  h«iite ;  la  rbtlenr  de  U  partie  malade  ert  sac- 
■rotf^.  et  I'oti  }  rrmarqri«  une  leit^re  tutiM^fartion.  L'rpaule  e«t-^II«  le  •i**ff  de  la  malade,  Ira 
ftotre*  parties  du  memkre  ne  prp«eateiit  alurv  aiicuoe  Ifsion  rapahle  dr  faire  boiter:  •!  Toil  Mt 
moaTAir  I'aTant-bra*  en  diffoien*  nen*.  l'.-tniriial  donne  det  •ifnc*  dedoiileur;  enfln,  la  elatidiealioa 
^ImlnueeC  aeine  touvent  di«paialt  par  I'effet  d'une  exercire  proIon((f.  II  en  e«t  de  mioM  4  I'fy anl 
4^«  pteuibre*  piiMeiieur*.' 

•  Ftmnter,  fnnn  the  Tiunderinir  headlonf .  or  timiblinr  (tait  it  producet.  ha*  been  applied  to  dte- 
••■et  totally  oppn«lle.  a«  iheuniAti«m  in  the  •h<iiiM«'r«.  an«l  fliiecuiimoii*  indainmation  of  the  laminv 
of  tbe  eoffin.  It  i«  true  that  adi^tinrtiun  wai  intemlrd  bv  the  te(tn«  rhf  $t  fotind'  r  and  boiy  fonndrr 
Itvt  the  one.  kiA  ftutt  f'tunH'  r  fur  the  wther ;  but  the  term*  are  often  fnuiid  Jumbled  together  in  oar 
old  boolc*  of  fariiery.  ErtTHnI  pUuri$y  aUo  a«  a  name  f»r  arule  rbeuiuati^in  wa«  derived  from 
it*  beinfr  ■uppved  to  be  seated  in  the  interroxtal  muscle*  ;  and  a«  it  ^\vl*  attended  oc<'a\ionally  (|>arti> 
eularl>  du.inic  «»uie  veaMin*  when  it  a«»uined  alrnu*^t  an  epidemic  freuuenev)  with  rou|rh,  it  irsw 
oeeaaion  to  hupin-e  the  thi>rax  itM>ir  ini^ht  berome  secondarily  affeiteJ.  There  i»  no  rea«on  wirai- 
♦Te.  to  douUthe  eoirertne««  of  the  aiToont-  left  a*:  it  i»,  therefi»re,  evident  it*  appearance*  vary 
under  different  circuin«taiice« :  for  neither  of  the  ra%et  I  »aw  exhibited  any  pneunionic  symptom*,  nor 
are  vurh  noticed  a*  loinnion  in  the  coiitinental  caM'*. 

♦  F/.Wnf  litmrnr$$r$,  a«  a  tenn,  well  rharacteri«e  the  wanderinK  nature  of  iheumatiim.aod  I  think 
were  never  better  exrmiliSed  than  in  a  bla«-k  ho!*e  which  I  r(»de  and  drove  neatlv  three  rear*.  ThU 
horte  Ilxtufht  with  the  rharactet  of  beiii<  iirca«iionallr  laiue  :  he  would  »ometitne«  work  a  week  or 
two  perfectly  »niind.  and  then  become  lanie  f»r  tuo  or  tliiee  day^.  Hi*  feet  were  excellent,  he  had  n* 
com*,  and  wa«  Hholiy  withnut  bleml-h :  neither  could  U  uii-e  from  ligamentary  strain,  for  it  waa 
neither  beUer  nor  wor<ie  for  work,  nor  wa*  he  lamer  when  he  »et  off  than  when  he  had  gone  soaie 
4i*tance.  It  a|»|'eare<l  to  t»e  confined  principally  totbe  off  shoulder  ;  and  it  wax  naitiruloriy  remarked, 
that  when  be  returned  hot  from  exercise,  and  wa«  not  immediately  attended  to.  hi<*  lameness  was  suie 
to  come  on.  Kvery  other  practitioner  must  alM>  have  met  with  iuotaiicen  of  faltering  gait,  reto  nin» 
at  uncertain  period*,  of  which  the  cau«>e  was  ot  apparent.  The  older  furriers  aUay*  altiibute  Utese 
to  humours,  and,  therefuie,  give  physic  :  and  tbougb  the  cause  thn«  considered  is  erroneous  prob«- 
hljr,  yet  the  treat:ocut  is,  iiererthele»».  judtci»uii ;  for  I  ha\e  never  found  any  mode  that  was  so  cer- 
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The  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism  must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of 
removing  the  peculiar  congestion  of  the  membranous  and  tendinous  parts  by 
warm  stimulating  embrocations,  by  mild  doses  of  physic,  and  by  antimonials  and 
digitalis,  if  the  case  is  attended  with  constitutional  excitation.  If  it  remains 
pnncipally  confined  to  one  limb,  put  a  rowel  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Friction  to  the  part  is  also  very  proper  by  brush-rubbing  several  tunes  a-day; 
moderate  clothing  is  also  benencial.  In  very  invet'^rate  cases,  which  are  not 
uncommon  among  coarse  fleshy  horses,  purgatives  are  found  singularly  beneficial : 
salt  marshes  are  also  good ;  but  I  think  other  turning  out  is  not  attended  with 
great  benefit.  We  have  been  informed  that  this  complaint  has  been  removed  by 
a  judicious  use  of  strychnia. 

RHEUMATISM  IN  CATTLE. 

This  disease  is  even  more  common  among  cattle  than  among  horses ;  and  is 
of^en  observed  on  by  graziers  and  breeders,  who  some  of  them  call  it  a  chiQ, 
The  learned  veterinary  professor  of  the  Lyons  school  was  directed  by  the  French 
government  to  attend  to  an  annual  attack  of  rheumatism  which  took  place  among 
the  cows  of  the  mountains  of  Jura;  on  which  it  is  observed,  *  Ce  vaches  ne 
prenncnt  point  la  maladie  k  Tetable,  elles  n'y  sont  exposees  que  pendant  Tim- 
portant  travail  de  la  secretion  du  lait ;  le  changement,  non  pas  de  p&turages 
seulement,  mais  de  localites  et  d*exposition,  sumt  pour  les  retablir.*  The  2d 
volume  of  The  Veterinarian  furnishes  us  with  a  translation  from  an  extremely 
well  written  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  M.  Crurel,  V.S.^  of  Grenade  {Haute 
Garonne)^  who  describes  it  as  being  either  a  simple  disease,  or  as  sometimes 
connected  with  inflammation  of  some  internal  organ :  if  it  affects  the  extremities, 
there  is  heat,  tenderness,  and  enlargement ;  when  the  loins  is  the  seat,  the  whole 
vertebral  column  is  stiffened.  Encysted  tumours  are  apt  to  appear  in  the  trian- 
gular space  between  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  tarsus :  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  the  general  inflanunation  passes  into  a  chronic  form.  The 
causes  are  attributed  to  the  variable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  low  and 
ill-ventilated  stables  in  which  these  stall-fed  cattle  are  immured*.  The  treat- 
ment, we  are  told,  was  one  copious  bleeding,  restricted  diet,  and  emollient  ap- 
plications. The  cysts  which  formed  in  the  hock  yielded  only  to  the  actual  cau- 
tery, applied  by  means  of  a  budding  iron. 

Sub- Class. 

INDURATED  TUMOURS. 

Polypus  enters  the  nosology  of  the  French  writers.  Gohier  mentions  three 
cases,  one  only  of  which  belonged  to  the  horse ;  the  others  were  attached  to 
dogs.  One  case,  howerer,  well  authenticated,  determines  its  occasional  exis- 
tence. The  treatment  would  of  course  be  simple,  either  by  ligature  or  excision. 
If  the  pedicle  were  profoundly  buried  in  a  cavity,  the  extirpation  must  be  effected 
by  forceps,  or  more  properly  by  a  canula.  Levritt's  double  one  is  considered 
the  best. 

Uinly  efficmclout  %%  thin,  thouch  I  havf  tried  others :  nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the  older 
methods  of  cure,  foanded  on  long  ezpcrienee,  proTe  the  best,  as  in  other  Instances  they  prore  rery 
bad. 

•  To  us  who,  with  few  exceptions,  keep  oar  kine  without  doors  all  the  year,  it  is  a  matter  •# 
some  surprise  when  we  seethe  extensive  list  of  cattle  diseases  which  enter  the  wiitinfs  of  the  conti> 
nental  authors.  But  when  we  again  reflect  thai  the  artificial  life  they  are  there  subjected  to,  being 
housed  for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  must  render  them  liable  to  the  attack  of  numerous  ailments  a 
more  natural  state  would  free  tbem  from,  our  wonder  ceases.  There  is  altogether  an  enterprise  of  cha- 
racter and  a  determination  In  the  veteiinary  practitioners,  numerously  and  widely  diffused  througheat 
the  provinces,  which  is  as  yet  (but  will  not  remain,  so)  unknown  among  us.  It  is  also  there  the 
fashion  for  agriculturists  to  employ  accredited  Teierinarians,  and  these  almost  exclusively,  on  Ui« 
diseases  of  all  their  domesUc  Snimals.  They  do  not  call  in  the  veterinarian  for  their  hunter  only,  and 
the  farrier  for  the  rest  of  their  horses  ;  they  do  not  consult  the  cowleech  for  their  cattle,  the  gekler 
for  their  swine,  and  the  shepherd  for  sheep;  while  the  neighbouring  huntsman  or  blacksmith  pre- 
scribes for  their  dogs.  No :  the  veterinarian  Is  applied  to  for  all ;  ami  though  his  individual  charges 
are  small,  '  mony  mickles  make  a  muckle.' 
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Sit/tui  is  a  term  not  unmeaoiug,  but  bmrbarous ;  and  were  we  allowed  to  pun 
(Ml  it,  wc  uiight  itay  it  desened  oa  well  to  be  so  called,  because  some  heavy  fellow 
bad  »ai  too  long  and  too  hard  on  it,  as  that  it  siU  /ati  to  the  horse.  I  have  al- 
ready ob&er\'ed  on  the  brutality  formerly  practiKed  of  tearing  these  tumours  cot 
with  pincers.  Make  a  clean  incision  in  the  skin,  and  ditwect  thcoi  out :  if  the 
fckiu  be  included  in  the  induration,  and  is  itseli'a  portion  of  the  tuoiouTy  remove 
it  also. 

Wart^  are  indurated  tumours,  not  uncommon  to  old  hones,  particularly  to 
liglit -coloured  and  German  bred  horses,     (See  DUeastn  of  the  Skitu) 

InditnUioHM  of  the  elbow  are  sometimes  ob^'r\'ed  of  cartilaginous  hardness, 
called  by  old  French  farriers  comche  e%  rache^  from  the  hor&e  lying  with  his  legs 
doubled  under  him  after  the  manner  of  a  cow,  so  that  his  elbows' rest  on  the  heels 
of  the  shoes,  particularly  when  worn  long  or  with  calkens.  It  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  a  cure  without  removing  the  cause  in  i»ome  wav :  that  removed,  by 
taking  down  the  calkens  and  shortening  the  heels,  the  enlargement  might  be 
blistered  ;  or  otherwise  it  might  be  dissected  out. 


CLASS   XV. 
OF  ENXYSTED  TUMOURS. 

ANEURISM. 

True  aneurism  being  a  dilatation  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  an  artery,  foniiing 
a  MIC,  enclosing  within  it  a  quantity  of  coagula,  becomes  an  encysted  tumour. 
The  existence  of  this  affection  in  the  horse  and  other  domestic  aiimials  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  our  eariy  veterinarians ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  not  even 
uientioned  by  any  of  them,  until  Mr.  Feron  noticcrd  it,  but  in  a  very  indefinite 
manner.  Mr.  Percivall,  in  hU  Lectures,  notices  its  occasional  existence,  and 
mentions  a  specimen  of  aneurismal  tumour  of  the  thoracic  aorta  in  the  Woolwich 
Museum.  The  first  well  marked  case  I  met  with  was  in  1819*.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  much  longer  known  on  the  Continent.  M.  Iluzard,  jun.  shewed  me, 
if  my  memory  be  correct,  one  or  more  specimens  in  the  Museum  at  Aifbrt ;  and 
he  mentioned  others  in  veterinary  cabinets.  M.  Morcau  met  with  an  aneurism 
of  the  palato- labial  artery,  which  destroyed  the  animal.  M.  Chouard,  in  the 
Journal  Pratique  for  September  1826,  gives  two  cases  of  aneurism;  one  of 
which  was  found  within  the  aorta  of  a  mare,  near  the  renal  artery ;  the  other 
was  also  found  in  a  mare,  near  the  origin  of  the  crural  artery.  In  both  these 
cases  much  surrounding  disorganization  had  taken  pUce.  M.  Vatel  and  M. 
Pigot  both  detail  a  distinct  case  of  this  lesion. 

Falie  oneuriMin^  or  that  wherein  blood  has  cbcaped  from  a  wounded  artery  into 
the  cellular  substance,  where  it  remains  encysted,  but  still  in  communication 
with  the  opening  in  the  arterial  tube,  has,  I  believe,  not  been  distinctly  noticed 
in  the  horse. 

VARIX,  OR  BLOOD  SPAVIN. 

A  DISEASED  enlargement  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  is  termed  varix^  but 
which  is  not  a  common  affection  of  the  horse,  as  his  superficial  order  is  compa- 
ratively snudl,  and  not  subjected  to  such  artificial  pressure  as  our  own.     The 

•  In  1819,  M  1  was  |«»sing  orrr  Hounslow  Heath,  my  aUention  was  direct(>d  to  a  coantrr  collar- 
maker,  who  was  preparing  to  draw  away  a  horse  which  had  diopped  dowu  dead  suddenly.  As  I  learned 
that  the  horse  was  proceMing  slowly  when  it  happened,  and  wa«  before  in  apparent  health,  I  felt 
•nxlouf  to  examine  into  the  cause  of  his  death.  I  therefore  bribed  the  man  to  open  him  on  the  spot, 
when  we  found  the  chest  filled  with  blood.  After  some  difficulty  from  the  immense  effusion,  I  traced  a 
rapture  of  the  anterior  aorta.  Immediately  as  it  is  given  off  from  the  posterior  trunk.  Tlie  coilar-m^er 
becoming  Impatient,  aud  passengers  gathering  round,  but  more  particularly  as  1  had  no  ronTenlent 
lueaos  of  carrying  It,  bein^  on  horseback,  I  neglected  saTing  the  aneurismal  sac,  which  I  hare  orer 
•loco  regretted. 
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ouly  instance  usual  in  veterinary  surgery  is  that  termed  blood  spavin ;  which 
presents  certainly  something  like  a  varicosed  enlargement  of  tne  superficial 
vein  passing  over  the  inside  of  the  hock ;  which,  however,  appears  by  no  means 
a  spontaneous  disease  in  the  vessel,  but  is  the  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a 
distended  bursal  capsule  underneath,  which,  itself  becoming  sufficiently  promi- 
nent to  attract  notice,  is  called  bote  spavin.  This  dilatation  being  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  course  of  the  vein,  occasions  some  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood,  and  a  consequent  extension  of  its  coats.  Usually,  there- 
fore, the  dilated  capsule  is  the  part  to  be  attended  to ;  but  when  the  vein  itself 
becomes  so  much  enlarged  as,  by  its  own  pressure,  to  occasion  mischief^  it 
can  only  be  remedied  by  counter-pressure,  or  by  removaL  A  bandage  must  be 
so  contrived  as  to  surround  and  take  in  the  hock  generally  ;  but  should  press  on 
the  vein  moderately  only,  or  we  should  increase  instead  of  diminish  its  distention 
by  interrupting  the  passage  of  blood  through  it.  The  bandage  mav  be  kept  wet 
with  any  astringent  wash,  as  an  assistant  application ;  but  should  it  still  remain 
so  much  enlarged  that  its  existence  proves  really  hurtful,  which,  however,  is  very 
seldom  the  case,  then  its  removal  may  be  effected  by  carefully  including  the 
re//i,  and  the  vein  alone,  above  and  below  the  varix  with  two  ligatures.  Having 
done  this,  the  tumour  may  be  opened  and  the  contents  evacuated,  suffering  the 
remainder  to  slough  away.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that,  in  five  hundred 
cases  of  what  is  called  blood  spavin,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  in  one  of  them  be 
actually  necessary  to  take  up  or  bar  the  vein,  as  a  farrier  would  call  it.  It  ift 
intinitclv  more  prudent,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
dilated  bursa,  or  mucous  capsule  of  the  hock,  which  occasions  it,  as  directed  un- 
der bog  spavin, 

DISEASED  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  BURS^  MUCOSA 

OR  WINDGALLS. 

The  tendons  of  those  muscles  connected  with  or  passing  over  joints  are  fur* 
uishod  with  membranous  bags,  called  burstt  mucosce,  from  being  filled  with  a  mu- 
cus to  assist  the  motions  of  the  part.  These  capsules  are  distributed  about  all 
the  joints ;  but,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  some  are  more  important  than  others. 
The  immediate  anatomy  of  these  sacs  may  be  learned  by  referring  to  Bursaltm; 
and  for  an  account  of  them  individually,  see  Description  of  Extremities.  Tne 
morbid  enlargement  of  these  constitutes  the  unndgalls  of  farriers :  but  whichf 
by  the  by,  never  contain  a  particle  of  air.  Violent  and  long-continued  exer- 
tions determine  more  blood  to  the  extremities,  and,  from  its  greater  supply,  the 
synovial  secretion  is  augmented ;  thus  it  is  that  windgaUs  are  almost  the  inva- 
riable attendant  on  hard  work.  While  the  swellings  remain  small,  they  can  do 
little  mischief,  and  had  much  better  be  let  alone :  but  when  they  become  enor- 
mously enlarged,  they  may  produce  injurious  effects  irom  the  unequal  pres- 
sure they  occasion ;  which,  by  stimulating  the  parts  around  to  throw  out  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  interrupts  their  motion ;  and,  also,  by  a  sympathetic  effect  on  them- 
selves, their  contents  become  not  only  increased,  but  diseased,  provins  fre- 
quently inspissated  and  thick,  by  which  the  obstruction  to  motion  is  still  further 
promotctd. 

In  the  treatment  of  windgaUs  we  must  attend  to  three  particulars;  the 
removal  of  any  diseased  alteration  they  may  have  occasioned  in  the  neigh* 
bouriug  parts;  the  removal  of  their  own  distention;  and  the  prevention  of  its 
recurrence.  Stimulating  applications  are  the  most  likely  to  produce  a  removal 
of  any  coagulating  deposit ;  these  are  likewise  still  more  proper,  as  they  wUl 
tend  to  e&ct  a  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  windgaU  itself.  The  Uqmd 
blister  of  the  Mat,  Med,,  applied  as  there  recommended,  will  be  very  proper  for 
this  purpose.  But  simply  to  promote  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  windgall, 
continued  pressure  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  and  efficacious  method. 
A  calico  or  a  flannel  roller  may  be  prepared,  of  two,  three,  or  four  yards  long; 
according  to  the  part  affected,  and  size  of  the  horse :  four  inches  is  a  proper 
width,  and,  from  its  superior  elasticity,  flaonel  is  preferable  to  calico  or  linen. 
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In  additmn  t«>  thK  be  fumiilMtl  vith  one  or  two  p«U.  stuflrd  with  horse  hair  or 
other  elastic  matter.     Begin  t«>  appW  the  niller,  and  after  harine  made  a  turn  or 
two  below  the  swelling,  place  the  pad  e3cactly  upon  the  windgall ;  if  in  the  pas- 
terns, one  «bouki  of  c^>ur9e  be  placed  over  each  tide:  continue  the  roller  finnly 
and  evenlv  ovit  alL  and  £i<ti'n  off.    It  wiU  farther  assist  if  either  the  pad  or  raBer, 
or  biHh.  are  tir^t  wetted  with  any  astringent  application :  nor  mast  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  but  little  bimfit  can  be  expected  unless  thi«  be  continued  as  aconstaBt 
application  f«r  a  con^idiTable  time,  duriiii;  the  day«  when  not   in   exerciae.     A 
run  at  graM  will  commonly  remove  windealli^  if  not  callous;  but  on  a  repetition 
of  the  ««riintud  cause  (Atfn/ :/»rAU  they  are  apt  to  return  ai[:aiii,  whatever  the 
means  purvueti :  the  dilated  capsule  ftC'ldom  regainine.  with  its  original  aize,  its 
oricinal  streneth.     When  windiralU  are  ven^-  lartre.  and  of  long  continuance,  if 
the  blcmi»h  be  not  objected  to,  lirint;  in  |>erhapA  the  mocct  efiectual  means  of 
relief,  and  the  nH>rt\  a«  it  tends  to  remove  both  cause  and  effect ;  for  its  stimu- 
latinc  pn>{>erties  excito  the  absorbentit  more  acti\ely  than  any  other  meana;  and 
by  itii  les.<ening  the  elx<ticity  of  the  skin,  it  becomes  a  continued  support  and 
sounv  of  prvik<ure  to  the  distended  parts.     I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without 
warning  the  junior  practitioniT  never  to  be  incautiously  led  to  puncture  a  wind- 
gall,  or  to  evacuate  its  ctmtents  by  caustic,  nr  to  dissect  it  out  aa  recommended 
b%  even  thi*  best  of  our  old  writi-rs,  as  0<<mer.  Ihni'kcn,  &c.  &e.     Moat  of  thoK 
of  great  bulk  and  long  ci^>ntiiiuance  a(*tua11y  o>minunicate  with  the  caiity  of  the 
joints  thev  surround,  by  rupture  or  extravasativ>n  :  and  the  others  are  of  tbem- 
selTt»s  suiiiciontly  \ascular  to  excite  similar  etfccts  with  open  joints,  when  they 
are  lai<i  open  :  and  even  if  n«>  m!$i*hicf  followed,  no  eood  could  result ;  the  cyst 
would  Ik*  i*n1v   iiMtnuiitiinly  oiiiptiid ;  for  it<  capacity  would  commonly  remain 
the  satiu',  and  the  exhalcnt  arteries  would  almost   iumiediately  fill  it   up  again. 
Such  an  i>(Krration  is,  therefiire,  not  only  useless,  but  usually  produces  auch  in- 
Hanmiation   as  cither  ilestn^vs  the  horse,  or  ends  in  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 
Bursal  cnlarsrements  bear  di^erent  popular  names,  according  to  their  situationa, 
and  are  {uuticularized  immediately  following :  but  in  all,  the  treatment  moat  be 
rmiicaify  the  same. 

B<Hi    SP.4VI?r. 

It  is  evident  that  bt^  «/NiriN  and  biontl  sftariu  arc  one  and  the  same ;  or  if  any 
real  difference  exists,  it  is  that  blood  spavin  is  the  effect  and  the  dilated  capaufe 
the  cause ;  for  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  pressure  of  the  \*ein  itself  becomea  in- 
jurious. The  gtmeroi  trtatmemi  of  this  bursal  enlargement  is  n*ferrible  to  wind- 
ndla :  an  Mirmiual  renuurk  only  is  here  necessary ;  that  any  bandage  framed 
ror  the  hock  should  allow  the  point  of  it  to  be  uncovered ;  for  it  is  not  poaaiUe 
to  apply  one  with  sufhcient  elasticity  aa  to  allow  the  necessary  motion  without 
deatroy  mg  the  effect  of  a  bandage. 

THO«OrGH-Pl!l. 

la  the  farriers*  term  for  the  bursal  enlargement  situated  in  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  h<Kk,  between  the  tendons  of  the  great  flexor  of  the  foot  and  thoae 
of  the  gemini;  and,  as  it  neccasarily  ahews  itself  on  each  side,  so  it  is  a  thorough" 
pirn.  From  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation  it  seldom  occasions  lameness,  unkaa 
Tcry  large.     It  must  be  treaied  as  a  windgalL 

Capulet,  o«  Capped  IIock. 

This  arises  from  a  swelling  of  the  mucous  capsule  that  surrounds  the  insertioo 
of  the  tendon  of  the  gemini  muscles  into  the  point  of  the  calcis  or  hock.  From 
its  situation  interfering  with  none  of  the  moving  parts,  it  ia  seldom  detrimental : 
it  is,  howerer,  rery  unsightly,  and  sometimes  beecMnes  of  a  great  siae,  particuhuiy 
when  it  is  occasioned  bv  the  practice  of  kicking;  in  which  cases  not  only  is  there 
an  immense  increase  of  the  mucous  secretion,  but  the  integuments  also  thickcti 
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much.  It  has  been  punctured  occarionaUy  with  some  success,  and  the  contents 
have  been  drawn  off  by  setons;  but  the  inflammation  raised  has  endangered  life; 
of  which  Mr.  Feron  details  a  case.  It  is  more  prudent  to  trust  to  the  effects  of 
blistering  repeatedly ;  but  if  a  determination  is  formed  to  evacuate  the  contents, 
do  it  by  the  minutest  possible  opening,  made  in  a  very  inclined  direction,  so  that 
the  inner  and  outer  opening  shall  not  correspond  directly,  by  which  the  contents 
can  be  partially  evacuated,  and  when  the  inflammation  excited  has  passed  away, 
make  another  puncture.  By  these  means  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences hinted  at. 

Thb  Elbow 

Is  also  subject  to  a  diseased  bursal  enlargement,  which  I  have  seen  of  con- 
siderable magnitude ;  occasioned,  in  some  instances,  by  blows,  and  in  others  by 
the  practice  of  horses  sleeping  with  their  fore  legs  doubled  under  them,  when  the 
high  calkens  of  their  shoes  injuriously  press  these  parts.  Mr.  Feron  has  met  with 
dropsical  swellings  containing  two  quarts,  brougnt  on  by  these  means.  In  one 
case,  such  a  swelling  was  tapped  four  several  times,  and  in  all,  eight  quarts  of 
fluid  were  evacuated.  This  was  not,  however,  it  is  probable,  a  bursal,  but  a  cel- 
lular accumulation,  or  serious  consequences  would  have  resulted  from  opening  so 
extensive  a  cavity.  (See  Indurations^  Class  XIV.)  The  bursal  enlargement 
of  the  elbow  may  be  treated  by  pressure,  or  by  repeated  blisterings ;  but  the 
cause  must  also  be  removed,  by  shortening  the  shoes,  or  at  least  removing  the 
calkens. 

Tub  Knee 

Also  occasionally  presents  small  bursal  dilatations,  but  which  are  never  found 
to  produce  inconvenience. 
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FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 

When  any  important  bone  is  fractured  in  the  horse,  from  the  trouble  of 
managing  him,  the  expenses  attending  on  his  keep,  and  the  risk  of  his  future 
usefulness,  attempts  are  seldom  made  to  reunite  it,  but  the  animal  is  usually 
destroyed.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  they  attempt  the  reduction  of  almost 
every  variety  of  fracture*.  I  have  myself  always  been  of  opinion,  that  we 
destroy  many  horses  with  fractured  bones  that  might  be  saved ;  and,  I  believe, 
it  was  formerly  much  more  the  custom  than  at  present  to  attempt  their  cure. 
An  older  writer,  of  the  name  of  Blount,  has  given  a  very  ffood  figure,  with 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  extremities.  If  this  were  prac- 
ticable then,  under  the  present  improved  state  of  the  art,  there  are  probably  but 
few  broken  bones  but  what  mi^ht  be  again  perfectly  consolidated  by  judicious 
attention  ;  and,  particularly,  if  it  happened  to  a  beast  of  tractable  and  patient 
disposition.  Even  in  fractures  of  tne  large  and  important  bones,  if  the  horse 
was  either  carefrdly  slung,  or  partly  slung  and  partly  supported  by  close  and 

•  This  !■  ezeoiplififd  Ui  Ui«  foUowiuf  work,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  Itiaathor,  mm  a  eomtlimeotary 
te»tiinony.  toon  after  its  pablieation.  *  Traits  dot  Fracture*  daos  let  Anlmaux  DomesUquet ;  oa 
I'on  Rapporte  dei  Bxempletde  Praetores  Outetesaoz  Ob  des  diTeriei  Partiei  da  Corps  dei  Animaax, 
dont  un  tr^a  frand  Nonbre  daos  le  Chcral,  et  de*  ObterTatton*  sur  cette  Mati^re,  tiroes  de  la  Pra- 
tique de  plus  de  toizante  Hommes  de  I'Art.'  Par  M.  Promage  de  Feanft.  Buc'hot  baa  also  pab- 
Ushed,  Memoires  V^t^iinaire  sur  la  Manlire  de  rfdutre  lea  Fractures  oe  Jambe  des  CheTaaz,  &e. 
It  also  forms  many  pages  In  U  artrel  d' Arboval's  valuable  Dictionary. 

In  the  theory  or  bandages  so  amply  detailed  by  Bourgelat,  lo  hit  Eaiai  aur  let  apparareih  el 
let  bandage t  propret  aus  qnitdrupidtt,  there  are  also  some  eomplex  Iron  apparatne  applicable  to 
the  various  fracturen.  and  handafes  for  eTerr  possible  ease ;  bat  most  of  them  wUl  be  foand  too  com- 
plex, and  seldom  suAciently  conTenient  for  the  purpose. 
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compact  littering  up  by  bales  of  hav  or  straw  at  his  sides,  so  that  the  idea  of 
restraint  was  not  excited  in  his  inin^  a  cure  would  often  follow.     See  this  smb' 
ject  pursued  under  the  head  of  Restraints,     When  a  bone  is  broken,  and  there  is 
no  external  wound,  it  is  called  a  simple  fracture^  to  distinguish  it  from  that  pro- 
ducing a  wound  externally,  which  is  termed  a  compound  fracture.     In  8iin|4e 
fracture,  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out  from  the  cuds  of  the  broken  portions, 
in  which  vessels  tirst  form,  and  then  deposit  ossific  matter,  which  consolidates 
and  fonns  the  callus  or  cement  between  them.     But,  in  compound  fracture  the 
coagula  esca|)e»,  and  the  union  must  be  the  work  of  suppuration  and  granula- 
tion ;  the  vessels  shooting  through  which  deposit  the  ostiiHc  matter :  thus  the 
same  end  is  brought  about,  though  by  a  much  slower  process.     Fractures  are 
sometimes  accompanied  with  dislocation  also;    in  which  case  it  is  evident  a 
reduction  of  the  dislocation  must  be  first  effected,  before  that  of  the  displaced 
bones.     In  the  treatment  of  fractures,  it  is  necessary  that  our  ends  be  directed 
to  assist  nature,  tirst,  by  replacing  the  divided  ends  as  nearly  as  possible  io 
their  original  situation  ;  and,  next,  that  by  proper  applications  we  retain  them 
there,  until  union  be  effected.     It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  when  bones  are 
broken  into  numerous  fragments,  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  smaller  and 
useless  portions,  otherwise  irritation  of  their  sharp  cuds  will  occasion  an  un- 
healthy inflammation  :  such  fracture  is  discovered  by  the  motion  of  the  pieces 
underneath,  and  by  the  extreme  tumefaction  and  tenderness  present :  they  must 
therefore  be  cut  down  on  and  removed  before  union  will  commence*.     I  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  several  fractures  individually;  premising,  however, 
that  It  would  not  be  prudent  in  the  medical  attendunt  to  give  too  early  a  favour- 
able prognosis.     The  impatience  of  the  animal,  and  his  great  powers  of  resist- 
ance, all  act  against  a  successful  issue  from  our  attempts  to  bring  about  a  cure. 
But  if  it  is  determined  to  attempt  the  union  of  the  bony  }>ortions,  commence 
by  replacing  the  fractured  parts  of  bone  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  original 
position,  and  next  apply  such  aids  as  will  so  retain  them  until  the  union  is  con- 
solidated.    Cartifully,  however,  watch  your  patient,  that  his  own  irritability  do 
not  frustrate  your  attempts.    If  the  horse  were  very  valuable,  a  steady  attendant 
should  remain  with   him  night  and  day,  alternating,  however,  bis  watch   with 
some  other  equally  trustworthy  attendant.     If  the  fracture  is  in  the  bones  of 
the  extremities,  then  suspension  of  the  animal  may  be  resorted  to,  which  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  constant  watch. 

Fractured  Skidl.  —  This  injur}-,  though  not  frequent,  may  happen  from  a 
violent  kick  or  blow  on  the  head.  It  is  most  likely  to  occur  to  the  m>ntal  bones, 
when  the  division  made  by  the  frontal  sinuses  will  usually  secure  the  brain  from 
pressure ;  it  may,  however,  suffer  from  concussion,  and  such  a  case  should  not 
oe  mistaken  for  the  other.     The  frontal  portions  may  be  readily  elevated,  but 

•  The  BnglUh  exp^ri«nre  of  the  treatment  of  frncturft  U  90  limited,  that  I  •hall  *tand  ezcaved 
for  borrowinf  moiit  of  what  \%  necessary  from  other  nourreii.  Hurtrel  d'Aiboval  enteri  into  a  very 
useful  and  considerahle  detail  on  this  suhject,  and  to  him  I  would  refer  for  much  more  than  I  hare 
inttoduced.  As  general  inntruction*  on  the  matter,  the  follow  ing  i«  appllrahle  here.  *  Les  fracture* 
doot  la  reduction  offre  le  plus  de  chanren  dr  »urci»  sont  celteii  d^K  os  longs,  eaiiaiii,  snperllrielea, 
cuniuie  ceux  de  la  portion  Hendue  et  d^tarht^e  des  menibrea  locomoteuro,  kurtout  quand  ce»  frarturea 
•out  tranitverMiIrs,  qu'ellet  exi»tent  vers  le  milieu  de  la  longueur  de  I'os,  et  non  yrh*  de  I'une  de  s«« 
eztrf  mit^s.  Une  fracture  de  eette  etip^re  dunnant  I'esperance  d'un  succ^^  fond^,  on  pratique  d'alwrd 
une  reduction  provisoire  sur  le  lieu  mfeme  01^  I'animal  »e  trouve  et  ou  il  a  cte  pris  de  I'accident,  puia 
on  le  transporte  dans  un  local  convrnahle.  Pour  cela.  on  le  relive  aver  prt^aution,  en  s'aidaut 
d'un  nombre  sulDsJint  de  iiersonnes ;  on  sollicit^  4  marcher  doucement  de  lui-ro^me,  et  on  le  soutietK 
dftns  ses  mouvemens  p^nibles  et  difflctles  de  locomotion.  II  est  4  propos  de  le  tenir  bien  assujeUi,  ao 
moinsdans  le  moment  ou  I'on  travaille  &  la  reduction  et  &  fixer  I'appareil.  et  s'il  rot  necessaire  qa*il 
conserve  ncudant  plusieurs  jours  une  position  d^termin^e,  il  e»t  boo  de  la  lui  donner  d'abiKii. 
Qnoique  la  cicatrice  de  I'os  soit  asses  longtemps  avant  de  s'endureir,  il  imparte  neanaioins  de  ne 
dlff^rer  que  le  moina  possible  la  reduction,  lorsqu'elle  est  reconnue  practicable  et  4  propos,  ainsi  que 
I'application  de  I'appareil,  et  de  donner  ces  secnurs  avant  le  developpement  de  I'engorgement  de« 
partlea  mollea,  qui  nuit  toujours  4  la  manoeuvre.  81  I'on  n'^tait  pas  sppele  tout  juste  au  premier 
moment  de  I'accident,  et  qu'il  se  fQt  developp^  une  tumefaction  et  une  inflammation  plus  au  moina 
intenses  auz  parties  envirunnantes  de  la  fracture,  faudrait-il  attendre.  pour  preceder  4  la  reduction, 
que  ces  phfnom^nes  morbides  fussent  dissip^s?  Nous  ne  le  pen«oo«  pas,  4  moiuK  que  les  obstaclea 
apport^s  par  le  gonfiement  inflamraatoire  oe  fu»scnt  tels  qu'ils  reodisHcnt  la  partie  volumineuiie  ao 
point  de  rendre  toute  ceuvre  kur  I'os  fractun^  impossible  4  entreprendre ;  on  est  alois  commande  par 
une  invincible  neceatit^.  Mais  on  doita^ir  autrement  lorsque  la  circouvtance  est  didferente  ;  uout  la 
crojroos  du  moiat  I' 
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the  symptoms  which  have  resulted  will  not  be  thereby  relieved*.  If  external 
depression  appears  in  any  cranial  fracture  whatever,  or  if  there  be  any  doubt 
relative  to  it,  the  scalp  should  be  removed  by  two  cross  incisions,  when  the 
depressed  parts  will  come  into  view :  those  that  are  loose  and  detached  must  be 
removed,  and  other  portions  that  are  only  indented  may  be  raised  by  any  in- 
strument having  a  firm  and  safe  hold.  If  this  cannot  be  done  without,  apply 
the  trepan.  Wnen  this  is  effected,  the  scalp  may  be  drawn  together  by  a  stitch 
or  two,  but  the  wound  should  be  by  no  means  exactly  closed.  No  irritating 
dressings  should  be  applied,  but  the  part  simply  kept  from  the  external  air ; 
and  if  much  blood  was  not  lost  when  the  accident  happened,  a  considerable 
bleeding  should  take  place  from  the  jugular,  to  prevent  staggers  coming  on ; 
and  other  depleting  means  must  follow. 

Fracture  of  the  Zygomatic  Arch, — This  bony  process  is  liable  to  fracture  fit>ni 
kicks,  blows,  &c.,  in  which  case  the  broken  portions  may  interfere  with  the 
motion  of  the  jaw.  In  a  case,  therefore,  of  this  kind  it  would  be  prudent,  if  the 
loosened  portions  could  not  be  replaced  through  the  skin,  to  make  an  opening 
and  remove  them  ;  for  should  coagulable  lymph  become  thrown  out  extensively^ 
the  motion  of  the  coronoid  or  condoloid  processes  might  be  interfered  with,  to 
the  interruption  of  mastication. 

Fracture  of  the  JaW'bones. — These  cases  are  not  unfrequently  happening  from 
kicks  or  other  injuries,  and  the  unfortunate  animal  is  almost  always  destroyed, 
under  an  apprehension  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  him,  or  that  he  must  be 
inevitably  starved ;  but  which  is  not  always  necessary ;  on  the  contrary,  one  is 
surprised  how  much  nature  and  the  docibty  of  the  animal  unite  in  forming  a 
junction  of  the  bones.  In  jaw  fractures,  there  is  frequently  a  splintering  of  the 
bone  into  fragments,  when,  the  sharp  ends  irritating  the  surrounding  parts,  a 
vast  tumefaction  takes  place.  In  sucn  cases  we  must  not  hesitate  to  open  the 
swelling,  and  remove  any  such  detached  portions.  It  is  true,  this  reduces  the 
case  to  that  of  a  compound  fracture ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  some  instances, 
absolutely  necessary,  before  the  remaining  parts  can  be  replaced,  or  a  healthy 
action  follow.  The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  superior  or  anterior  maxilla 
will  involve  itself  with  that  of  the  nasal  bones.  When  it  is  the  posterior  or 
lower  jaw  that  is  fractured,  it  is  fortunate  if  one  branch  only  be  broken ;  should, 
however,  the  injury'  happen  to  both,  there  is  still  no  need  to  despair.  In  such 
case,  particularly  if  the  bones  be  much  shattered,  both  jaws  may  be  actually 
bandaged  together  for  some  time,  feeding  the  horse  onlv  by  the  nose,  which  is 
not  altogether  impracticable,  but  is,  however,  to  be  much  better  done  by  means 
of  the  stomach  pump,  for  the  use  of  which  the  bandages  may  be  loosened  and 
rc-applied  two  or  three  times  a-day ;  and  such  method  of  feeding  may  also  be 
greatly  assisted  by  nutritious  clysters :  but  when  one  branch  only  is  fractured, 
the  jaw  can  be  let  loose,  and  the  animal  himself  suffered  to  drink  and  eat,  or 
rather  mumble  up  a  mash.  In  a  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  I  once  succeeded 
very  tolerably  by  making  a  strong  leather  frame  that  exactly  encased  the  whole 
jaw,  which  I  made  to  adnere  by  means  of  pitchf . 

•  For  the  treatment  of  cranial  fractarei,  wbicb  may  be  supposed  eitber  by  tbe  lymptomt  or  by 
examtiiatiuu  to  have  depressed  sdme  portion  of  tbe  cerebral  bony  case,  1  would  refer  to  tbe  author 
already  quoted :  my  iimits  will  not  allow  of  tbe  detail,  if  my  own  experience  on  tbe  subject  wore 
sufficient  for  tbe  tasli.  Tbese  cases,  witb  us,  are  usually  treated  on  tbe  spot  in  a  very  summary  man- 
ner by  tbe  Loudiin  linacker.  tbe  country  collar  malier,  or  tbe  huntsman.  Several  suceessful  ease*  of 
cranial  treatment  of  fracture  are  scattered  through  tbe  French  veterinary  writers.  '  Bien  que  le  trait*- 
meat  des  fractures  des  os  du  crane  soit  loin  d'avoir  sonvent  une  issue  heureuse,  on  pent  ccpoodaat 
oiter  quelques  ezemplesde  r^ussite.  Une  lument  attel^  au  cabriolet  s'^taut  bris^  I'os  frontal  eo  M 
heurtaiit  viotemment  cootre  la  poif  nte  de  I'espaf  nolette  d'une  porte«cocb^re  entr'  ouverte,  Ooagla 
1.1  paiisati^s  m^thodi'iuement,  et  obserra  qu'au  bout  de  quatre  mois  la  reunion  de  I'os  itait  eon- 
picte  et  parfaitemenl  consolid^e.  CJuinet  dit  avoir  traits  et  f  ufri  nn  cheval  d'un  pareil  accident,  p«r 
ftuite  d'un  coup  de  pied  ;  mais  la  reunion  de  I'os  n'eut  lieu  au'  apr^s  la  cicatrice,  et  11  resta  un  troa 
de  vingt-cinq  millimetres  (un  pouee)  de  diamitre.  Gougis  a  lui-m^me  observe  la  m£me  chose  daas 
une  jument  hors  d'4ge ;  1«  trou  reste  au  frontal  Hait  de  U  largeur  du  bout  du  doigt.  Berbler  Ills  a 
^ueri  uiie  fracture  dii  cr&ne,  dans  nn  Jeune  veau  de  dix  mois,  au  moyen  d'un  appareil  poisseux  oa 
aggluttnatif.  Nous  savons  que  Bouley  Jeune  a  plnsieors  observations  qui  Ini  sent  particuU^res,  aar 
les  fractures  du  crine,  mais  nous  oe  les  connassions  par  aucun  detail.' 

f  '  Uii  simple  bandare  contentif  so  At  ordlnairemcnt  pour  la  fracture  simple  et  aans  diplaeensent; 
dans  le  cas  contraire,  il  faut  d'abord  procMer  4  la  reduction  de  la  fracture,  et  en  luite  s'occaper  de 
muiutenir  en  coaptation  les  fragmeus  oteeux,  aa  moyen  d'un  appareil  conveoable.    La  direction  d« 
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Fraeturt  of  the  Sote. — From  the  bnitalitv  of  drivers,  this  acciclciit  Miiie- 
times  hmppcDB ;  it  is  likewise  not  uniTv<]uentiv  occasioned  by  kiclu  from  other 
horM*R:  and  I  have  Ntill  more  frciiuently  sii-n  tbe  nasal  bones  extensivelv  divided 
by  sabre  wounds  in  eniracenient!*.  Whenever  it  hap|)en!k,  the  bones  isbould  be 
immediately  replaccrd  a^  much  in  a  natural  situation  an  poAAible,  and  the  extcraal 
wound  carefultv  closed  thim  the  action  of  the  air.  In  case  the  fractured  parta 
cannot  be  replaced  by  the  nostrils,  it  would  be  prudent  to  derate  them  by 
means  of  an  ofK-ninfc  made  with  the  trepan :  but.  in  general,  the  replacement  of 
these  bones,  when  denrf-sMHi  inwardly,  as  is  usually  the  case,  may  be  effected  by 
meaiu»  of  soinethintj;  introduced  ui>  the  nostrils  wrapped  round  with  tow,  lineOi 
or  woollen  :  and  wheiie%*er  either  the  nature  of  the  applications  or  the  extent  of 
the  accident  interferes  ^oIl^id(  niblv  with  res)iinition.  we  iihould  not  h€;8itate  to 
open  the  trachea  (kcc  Trtichetttnmif),  After  which  there  may  be  first  tried  a 
fidse  noftril  of  pasteboard,  covered  with  niMtl  or  velvet,  or  one  made  of  sdk 
leather,  &c.,  miKht  be  iritroduced  :  but  it  must  Ih?  remembered,  that  any  such 
8up{H>rt  is  too  apt  to  occasion  very  considerable  intlauimation,  and  ulceration 
also  of  the  pituitary-  membrane,  from  which  glanders  may  result :  it  would 
thercfon*  be  bi'tter  to  replace  the  nasal  bones,  and  to  retain  them  by  memns  of 
external  bandaf^cs*. 

Fractured  liib*. — Blacksmiths  are  apt,  from  the  effect  of  passion,  to  strike  a 
horse  with  their  shociuK  hammer.  I  have  mon*  than  once  sc^cn  a  fractured  rib 
from  this  cruelty.  In  other  w-avs,  al8<»,  the  ribs  may  become  fractured.  If  the 
fractured  portion  of  the  rib  |>enetrate  the  cavity  of  the  chest  and  wound  the 
lungs,  there  will  be  considerable  danger  from  haemorrhage,  and  also  that  air  will 
escape  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  produce  emphysi'ma  ;  to  prevent  which 
immediately  applv  a  bandase.  which  will  tend  also  to  bring  the  rib  externally 
into  its  place,  whde  the  actitmof  the  lungs  will  assist  it  internally.  I^  notwith- 
standing, air  escape  and  enter  the  skin,  which  is  known  by  the'  distention  and 
crackling  feel  under  the  hand,  evacuate  it  by  small  openings  made  with  a  lancet. — 
See  Empky»e9Ha. 

la  fractare  «*t-ell«  perpeodiralaire  k  la  lonirurur  de  1  oii,  U  *uf  fare  m^ntonni^re  de  c«t  oi  est-elU 
•eutrment  abaiM^.  U  lafAt  dr  rai>pr(»chfr  d'une  de  I'autre  ie«  arr&'ie>  dentaire*  pour  que  ladefoimit^ 
ditparai^ie.  Si  la  solution  de  rontinuite  e»t  nbltqne  et  acci>nipAfrn-e  de  I'enfonrement  du  minion 
•n  arri^re.  on  A«e  d'ane  main  le  fracment  poHterifur.  en  in*>iiie  trinpit  que  de  i'autre  on  taiul  it 
Mitic  antrrieare  de  I'o*.  et  (in  la  piirte  en  arant.  eu  )a  rapiimcliaiit  de  la  inachuire  Auperieure.  Le* 
aivi*ion«  aiii  corre«|Mii)dent  k  I'nnirle  de  la  niac!iotre,  et  le*  fracturr«  de  I'apoi-hy^e  roronnide. 
B>xi|^nt  d'autre  attentii>n  qne  eelle  de  maiutenir  To*  relevt*  et  en  repn*.  Enfln.  dau*  le*  fractu*T* 
■Itneeii  au-deaMnn  de«i  condyle*.  re«>  rntnence*  rtanl  entiaiiire »  ena«aiit,  il  eM  indi^itent^ble  de  porter 
!•  rckte  de  la  marlioire  daim*  le  metiie  »en»,  afin  d'ol>tenir  une  exarte  cniti'talion.  Quanti  I'appareil 
propre  4  a«»urerla  «ituatinn  que  Ton  a  dAnnre  anx  paitle»  Me««*^».  il  dolt  Tarier  ftairant  la  nitoatioa. 
isdireetkin.  I'evpfee.  la  forme,  ete.,  de  la  Mlutkin  de  rvntinuite.  Cet  appareil  doit  etre  au»»i  simple 
qoc  poatible,  et  «e  coinpo»e,  dan%  la  pin  part  de»  ca«.  d'attelle*  placre*  ^ur  le»  branctte*  du  maxillaire, 
et  malntenue*  par  de«  tnnrh  de  bandew.  Olni  one  Barth^lemy  a  imairine  e onti«te  en  une  tMldtre  et 
SDe  aeav-f OTfe  »emhlable«  4  eelle*  d'nn  l>rraon:  quatie  montan*  attaches  infrrieuremmt  i  aa 
viennent  »e  flxer,  I'anterieur  4  la  tMi^re,  le  povterieiir  a  la  it(iu»§<irfe ;  I'un  des  deux  late< 


raax,  en  pavsant  par-deiiou*  la  niique.  rient  m  fixer  4  une  bonde  que  porte  le  montant  lateral  oppo«e. 
€•  f«i  forme  une  oeeonde  tMi^re ;  de  di«tanee  en  dictance.  W  lonji  de  re«  montan«,  ae  troarenC  det 
materolleii  dont  le  nombre  varie  vuiTant  la  situation  de  la  fracture,  et  que  Ton  serre  4  volonteet  aa 
defrr^  eon^enable,  au  moyen  de  boucle*.  Ponr  que  I'appareil  ne  ble»t«  pa«.  il  e»t  indi«pen»ahle 
4a  fSaire  usMe  de  coufiins,  et  comnie  leu  uiuiierolle*  n'exercent  pa«  une  rompres^inn  «^frale,  on  peat 
placer  par-detM>u>  de«  attelleM  qui  tranimettent  rAguli^rement  aux  parties  la  compieit^inii  d^termin^ 
par  Tappareil.  On  alimente  Tanlmal  par  de»  Iwuillie*  rlaire*  farineu*-e«.  que  Ton  injecte  an  moyen 
a'aac  lerincue,  ayant  toin  de  dirijter  la  ranule  vers  la  voute  palatine;  car,  nans  ectteprfeantlon, 
la  lanfue,  lionchant  I'ouverture,  eropAeherait  lejetdn  liquide.  II  arrive  a<«<iex  sonrent  que  I'aninal 
•a  dmod  dans  le  commencement ;  mais  bient6t,  pie»#r  par  le  besoin,  il  n'y  habitue  et  favorlM  meme 
l*aacention  du  liquide.  On  emploie  ordinakrement  la  farine  de  froment,  de  seigle.  d'nrfe ;  il  ent 
D^eessaire  qu'elle  toit  blrn  tamisce,  s'il  y  a  plaie  dans  I'int^rieur  de  la  lioncbe.  Si  l*on  pouTatt 
oblenlr  que  raninial  tint  la  tete  levee,  Mas  nuire  aux  di«po<i)tion  faites  4  IVftard  de  la  fracture,  on 
poarrait  aussi  lui  injecter  ou  lui  entonner  des  btenvafe^  nutrltifM  par  le*  narines.  C'est  ce  qn'oa 
pratique  quelquefois  sans  que  le*  animaux  en  touffient,  bien  qne  ce  mode  d 'introduction  let  fatigae 
et4Hermlne  rehrouement.' 

•  *  8i  le  d^placement  a  lien  en  dehors,  on  repousse  les  pieces  osseuses  pout  les  rcduire  et  en  opfrer 
la  coaptatioa ;  on  conseille  ensuite  de  les  maJntenir  et  cet  ctat,  au  moyen  de  liens  drculaires  qni  en- 
Tlroanent  la  tite.  Mais  ces  liens,  en  empiebant  les  mouremens  et  l-ecartemcnt  des  m&choires.  ren- 
dant  I'alhnentatloa  impossilde,  et  ils  exposlralent  I'animal  4  mourir  de  faim.  Avec  nn  pen  d'idee  on 
pant  ^viter  ce  grave  inconrcnient :  il  s'agit  d'adapter  anx  montans  d'une  bride  d^pourvne  de  mmh 
OMTs,  et  4  mnseroUe,  deux  attellcs  auxquelles  s'attachent  les  liens,  ce  qui  lais«e  toute  sa  liberty  4 
lamichoire  Inferieure.  On  pent  austi  employer  le  ferreuient  imaging  pour  Bourgelat.  et  compose  de 
deux  iNancbes  qni  detceadent  le  long  de  lacrete  lygomatique,  et  auxquelles  s'attachent  pareilleraent 
les  liens.' 
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Fractured  Vertebra:, — When  horses,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  farriers 
and  horse-dealers,  are  what  is  called  brohen-'backedL,  chinked  m  the  chine,  or  go 
german,  derived  from  a  manege  gait,  it  is  sometimes  from  a  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  spine,  or  a  forcible  extension  of  them :  in  others,  anchy- 
losis nas  occurred.  But  occasionally  fracture  is  present  from  some  violence 
offered.  It  sometimes  happens  to  the  bodies  of  one  or  more  of  the  dorsal  or 
lumbar  vertebra,  either  in  casting,  or  during  the  struggles  a  horse  makes  to 
disengage  himself  after  he  is  down.  (See  Casting.)  As  no  such  accident  can 
happen  without  the  spinal  marrow  becoming  pressed  on,  so  paralysis  of  the 
hinder  parts  follows,  and  death  ensues.  It  mignt,  as  a  matter  of  experiment  in 
these  cases,  be  worth  the  attempt  to  cut  down  on  the  fracture,  and  endeavour 
to  remove  the  loose  portions  of  bone,  by  which  the  pressure  might  be  relieved 
from  the  spinal  cord.  Fractiure  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  is  a 
much  more  common  accident,  but  much  less  serious,  unless  accompanied  with 
laceration,  when  a  wound  very  difficult  to  heal  is  produced.  If  the  bone  cannot 
be  replaced,  and  an  uneven  surface  is  likely  to  follow,  which  might  interfere 
with  tne  saddle  or  harness,  remove  it  if  it  be  not  a  large  portion. 

Fractured  Pelvis. — When  this  accident  occurs,  the  owner  should  well  wei( 
how  much  he  values  his  horse,  and  the  veterinarian  called  in  should  well  weii 
after  due  examination,  the  chances  for  and  against  a  perfect  recovery.  If 
fracture  be  external,  it  shews  itself  very  plainly ;  but  when  it  is  internal,  the 
exact  part  that  is  fractured  is  not  distinguishable.  If  any  thing  is  done,  let  the 
fractured  portions  be  attempted  to  be  extracted ;  but  should  it  be  the  spine  of 
the  ileum  (the  hip  bone),  and  it  be  not  entirely  separated,  by  no  means  disturb 
it,  for  in  all  probability  it  will  reunite. 

FRACTURED  BONES  OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

\th  fractures  of  the  larger  bones  of  the  limbs,  the  horse  is  almost  always  killed, 
as  bemg  supposed  incurable,  or  that,  if  cured,  he  would  be  utterly  useless :  but 
not  only  are  many  of  these  cases  also  curable,  as  has  been  occasionally  proved, 
but  a  horse  frequently  becomes  very  useful  afterwards ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  breed  of  such  an  animal,  at  all  events,  provided  it  be  a  mare  or  stallioo, 
may  be  made  8ubser\'ient  to  our  purposes. 

Fractured  Scapula,  or  SJumlder- blade,  is  rare,  but  does  occasionally  occur : 
even  a  kick  from  another  horse  has  separated  it  fh>m  its  cervix ;  and  on  the 
continent  I  saw  a  broken  mass  of  a  gun-carriage  fracture  this  bone  into  five  dis- 
tinct pieces.  In  fractured  scapula  the  toe  trails  along  the  ground ;  but  as  it 
does  the  same  whether  the  arm  or  fore  arm  be  broken,  so  we  must  look  for 
other  evidences ;  and  these  are  gained  by  attempts  at  elevating  the  foot,  which 
not  only  give  excessive  pain,  but  usually  produce  a  crepitus  sufficiently  distinct, 
particularly  if  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  part.  A  cure  may  be  effected  by 
suspending  or  supporting  the  animal,  united  with  the  application  of  some  adhe- 
sive matter,  which  can  give  solidity  to  the  limb  without  excoriating  it ;  further 
strengthened  by  bandages  judiciously  applied,  so  as  to  have  an  equal  and  ex- 
tensive bearing.  M.  Fromage  de  Feugre,  who,  as  before  observed,  has  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  collation  of  cases  of  fracture,  directs  that  the  whole  of 
the  fore  parts  may  be  encircled  with  bandages,  to  keep  the  injured  bones  as 
much  as  possible  in  their  natural  situation.     After  this  the  horse  should  be 

Sently  forced  on  the  opposite  side,  and  retained  there  until  the  cure  be  effected. 
I.  Godine  informs  us,  he  made  a  cure  for  a  stallion  whose  scapula  was  frac- 
tured by  a  carriage.  He  first  enveloped  the  whole  scapular  surface  with  a  thick 
pitchy  mixture,  over  which  was  placed  supporting  bandages,  crossed  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  below  upwards,  making  the  point  of  the  sternum  and  the 
withers  fixed  points  of  contact,  by  which  the  fractured  part  was  steadied  and 
applied  to  the  chest.  The  horse  was  then  turned  loose  in  an  enclosure,  and 
within  a  month  he  was  able  to  bear  liehtly  on  it,  and  in  four  months  walked 
without  lameness ;  but  some  defect  was  discoverable  in  his  trot.  Hurt.  d'Arbovai, 
art.  Fracture. — In  another  case  of  the  like  kind,  M.  F.  de  Feugr^  informs  us 
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a  cure  wms  brought  about  by  attaching  the  lame  limb  to  the  well  one  lor  Ibrty 
days.  I  should  suppose  that  something  sufficieutly  soft  and  bulky  wms  placed 
between  the  fore  legs,  and  that  all  were  then  rolled  round  together :  in  three 
months,  we  are  told,  the  horse  walked  without  lameness.  Bourgelat,  in  his 
work  on  bandages,  gives  directions  for  a  very  complex  iron  apparatus  Ibr  eore- 
loping  the  scapula. 

Tl^  Humeru»  is  not  often  fractured.  It  is  ver}-  short  and  thick,  and  so  strong 
as  to  be  little  in  danger ;  but  when  it  does  happen,  the  plan  recommended  for 
the  cure  of  the  scapula  would  be  here  also  proper. 

The  Cybitiu^  or  Arm  as  it  is  called,  is  rather  more  frequently  broken,  and 
may  be  successiiillv  treated  as  follows : — Having  first  slung  the  horse,  reduce 
the  fracture ;  that  is,  replace  the  ends  of  the  divided  bones  in  correct  apposition 
to  each  other.  The  animal  might  be  partially  slung,  so  that  the  feet  might  just 
rest  on  the  ground,  without  taking  but  little  of  the  weight  of  the  body :  fasten 
each  foot  in  its  natural  situation ;  that  is,  in  the  situation  it  would  of  itself  fiUL 
Do  this  by  any  ingenious  means,  as  hobbles  ringed  to  the  pavement  or  floor ;  or 
ibur  strong  boots  might  be  Brmly  attached  to  the  floor,  and  each  leg,  being  in- 
troduced to  its  appropriate  boot,  might  be  firmly  laced  in.  When  all  is  safe, 
encase  the  fractured  limb  accurately,  by  making  a  bandage  embrace  every  pari, 
and  strengthen  the  whole  with  proper  splints.  If  slinging  in  this  case  produced 
extraordinary  efforts,  it  should  not  be  persisted  in,  but  well  bedding  up  should 
be  preferred.  Wlienever  slinging  can  be  dispensed  with,  it  should ;  ana  without 
doubt  there  arc  many  horses  suniciently  tractable  to  assist  in  supporting  their 
own  weight  by  means  of  the  uninjured  lefj ;  but  this  would  be  only  likely  in  the 
case  of  a  direct  transverse  fracture,  and  a  just  opposition  of  the  ends  of  the  bone 
together.  In  case  of  an  oblique  fracture,  we  must  depend  on  slinging,  or  on  re- 
taining the  horse  on  the  ground  with  his  fore  extremities  united  into  one  mass  by 
bandaging.  M.  II.  d*Arboval  advises,  *  Quartres  attelles  peuvent  suffire  qiiand 
le  d^placement  n*est  pas  trop  considerable,  une  pour  cbaque  face :  celle  de  la 
fiice  externe,  n^cessairement  plus  longue  que  les  autres,  doit  ^tre  prolongee  su- 
p^rieurement,  aBn  d*emp^cher  les  mouvcmens  de  Varticulation  humero-cubitalc, 
et  toutes  doivent  partir  inf<^rieurement  du  milieu  du  metacarpien  (canon).  On 
place  la  filasse,  dispos6e  convenablement,  en  commenQant  au-dessous  du  genou, 
on  applique  ensuite  les  attelles  sur  les  quatre  faces,  parall^lement  k  la  longueur  du 
membre,  et  on  les  fixe  avec  des  bandes.  Plusieurs,  veterinaires  sont  parvenus  k 
gnMr  de  semblables  fractures.* 

The  Femur  is  likewise  occasionally  fractured ;  and  though  the  French  authors 
give  us  reason  to  hope  for  a  salutary  re-union,  and  likewise  directions  for  the 
management ;  yet  I  never  saw  a  favourable  instance,  and  I  doubt  much,  except 
for  slow  draft  work,  whether  it  might  be  worth  the  trouble,  expense,  and  pain  to 
the  animal  to  attempt  it.  But  when  it  has  happened  to  a  valuable  staUion  or 
brood  mare,  whose  future  usefulness  in  propagation  would  not  be  materiaUy  af- 
fected by  it,  we  might  then  with  propriety  attempt  a  re-union  either  by  strict 
reduction  of  the  fracture,  which  would  require  an  almost  frightfiil  force,  or  we 
might  here  more  prudently  leave  the  bones  to  make  their  own  junction,  applying 
sustaining  bandages  and  solidifying  applications,  after  the  same  manner  as  to 
the  scapula  and  humerus,  with  tMipennony  which  here  could  probably  not  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Fractitre  of  the  Tibia  is  more  common  than  that  of  the  femur,  to  which  it  is 
mostly  exposed  at  its  inferior  part,  where  the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  and  its 
obliquity,  render  efforts  at  reduction  generally  unavailable.  Union,  however, 
will  take  place  between  the  bones,  and  the  deformity  will  be  lessened,  as  well 
as  a  more  favourable  position  of  the  pieces  for  future  action  will  be  gained  by 
bandaging  and  by  splints ;  and  also  oy  support  to  the  body  from  the  ceiling, 
either  wholly  or  partially :  by  these  means  the  animal  may  be  rendered  useful 
for  heavy  dnft-work  or  for  breeding.  Bourgelat  invented  some  iron  machinery 
for  these  cases,  which  embraced  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  passed  up  the  cannon, 
made  a  contour  at  the  bend  of  the  hock,  and  directed  itself  alon^  the  front  of  the 
tibia,  or,  as  popularly  expressed,  the  thigh,  which  it  cradled  as  it  were.     Tolivet 
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and  Imbert  simplified  this  by  a  plain  iron  bar,  which  extended  along  the  tibia 
and  entered  a  hole  made  in  the  point  of  the  shoe.  Many  notices  of  cures  of 
fractured  tibias  (we  suppose  of  such  as  were  sufficiently  perfect  for  the  purposes 
of  drawing)  are  quoted  m  French  authors.  To  cattle,  tnese  means  are  particu- 
larly available. 

if  he  Olecranmiy  or  Elbow,  has  been  fractured  by  violent  efforts  of  the  muscles; 
but  the  tendinous  attachments  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  apply  means  to 
retain  it  in  its  situation.  It  is  only  by  preserving  a  state  of  absolute  relaxation 
of  the  limb  that  any  attempt  can  have  a  chance  of  succeeding*. 

Fractured  Cannon, — This  bone,  when  fractured,  provided  the  accident  be  such 
as  to  separate  the  broken  portions  from  each  other,  is  of  difficult  treatment ; 
otherwise  it  is  by  no  means  so :  the  very  muscular  action  which  resists  the  re- 
duction in  the  former  case,  serves  here  to  keep  the  bones  steadily  applied ;  and 
I  have  seen  such  a  case  treated  successfully  without  slinging,  by  a  stiff  frame  of 
leather,  resembling  splints  for  human  fractures,  only  more  extensively  applied. 
In  Blount^s  Farriery  there  is  a  plate  representing  some  ingenious  machinery  for 
the  cure  of  these  cases.  Mr.  Bass,  V.S.,  near  Bamet,  is  said  to  have  had  se- 
veral of  these  cases,  which  have  terminated  successfully,  by  the  application  of 
proper  splints  and  bandages,  and  which  instances  are  now  so  common,  that  no 
practitioner  would  be  warranted  in  condemning  a  horse  with  a  simple  fracture 
of  one  of  these  bones,  unless  the  fracture  were  near  to  or  within  the  capsular 
ligament ;  in  which  case  anchylosis,  I  believe,  always  takes  place  in  the  horse. 
I'he  French  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the  cannon  is  thus  detailed  by 
M.  II.  dWrboval :  *  La  reduction  n*est  pas  toujours  facile  dans  les  grands  animaux, 
mais  une  fois  qu*elle*  obtenue,  les  extr^mit^s  fractures  sont  en  opposition,  la 
retraction  dcs  parties  tendineuses  tend  k  les  faires  appuyer  plus  fortement  Tune 
sur  Taiitre,  le  nouveau  d^placement  est  ainsi  prevenu,  et  en  effet  il  n*a  plus  lieu. 
La  reduction  s'op^rc,  comme  dans  toutes  les  fractures  des  membres,  par  la  con- 
tre-extension,  Vextension  et  la  conformation ;  les  deux  premieres  de  ces  actions 
sont  souvent  de  la  plus  grand  difficult^  k  exocuter  dans  les  grands  animaux ;  il 
faut  souvent  que  des  forces  plus  au*humaincs  y  concourent ;  c*est  pourquoi  on 
est  presque  toujours  oblige  d*avoir  recours  k  une  esp^ce  de  moulinet.  Pour 
s'en  servir,  on  appuie  et  arr^te  le  corps  de  Tanimal  contre  un  corps  volumineux 
et  solide,  tel  qu*un  arbre  ou  une  poutre  invariablement  fix^e  par  les  deux  ex- 
tr/'mit^s,  dont  les  deux  extrdmites  soient  engag^es  dans  une  direction  diagonale, 
sur  le  sol,  aux  deux  angles  d'un  b&timent  carre,  on  k  un  seul  angle  et  contre  le 
seuil  d'une  paroi  de  muraille  ou  de  placage ;  la  region  du  membre  au-dessus 
de  la  fracture  se  fixe  k  cette  pi^ce  par  diverses  attaches,  dont  une  des  plus 
easentielles  est  celle  qui  part  du  dessous  du  genou  ou  du  jarret,  afin  qu*on  ne 
tiraille  par  les  articulations  superieures  et  qu'on  ne  s*expose  pas  k  les  luxer ;  on 
attache  ensuite  le  membre  au-dessus  du  boulet  avec  un  fort  trait  qu*on  enroule 
par  Tautre  extremity  sur  un  treuil  au  moyen  de  leviers.  En  faisant  agir  ceux-ci 
[>ctit  k  petit  et  avec  management,  Talongement  s^op^re  sans  secousses,  et  la 
facility  qu^on  a  de  la  maintenir  au  point  ou  il  doit  ^tre  laisse  tout  le  temps  de 
proc^der  k  la  coaptation  et  a  Tapplication  du  premier  appareil.  Quand  celui-ci 
est  bien  fixe,  on  l&che  peu  k  peu  le  trait  jusqu  k  ce  qu* il  soit  tout-^-fait  detendu ; 
alors  on  le  detache  du  membre,  et  on  relive  avec  beaucoup  de  precaution  Tani- 
mal.  On  s*occupe  en  ce  moment  de  Tappareil  definitif,  qui  consiste  dans  une 
esp^ce  de  fourreau  de  filasse,  les  attelles  et  des  bandes  fortes.  Les  attelles  doi- 
vent  Hre  au  nombre  de  quatre,  une  pour  chaque  face,  et  avoir  assez  de  longueur 

*  '  L'apopliyB^  o1fcnn«.  qui  ne  tient  one  faiblement  4  rextr^mit^  sup^rieare  da  cabitas,  peut  auMl 
^tr^  fracture,  ce  qu'on  reconnalt  au  d^inut  de  saUl^e  A  Tendroit  du  coude  et  aux  tiirneii  propre*  dea 
fractures.  Let  munclei  extenseur*  de  Tavant-brao  remotent  Tol^erane,  Tanimal  boite  tr^s  fort,  et  ne 
pent  Mendre  le  membre  ;  ai  on  le  fait  march^e,  il  ne  I'appuie  paa  siir  ce  membre  et  tralne  le  pled. 
Cette  fracture  ent  difficile  k  reduire,  parceque  lea  mutclen  extenwuni  tiennent  I'mpoph^e  dont  il  a'afit 
relcT^e;  elle  est  ordinairement  incurable  quand  elle  e>t  compile  ;  dan*  le  ca>  contraire  on  a  quelque- 
fois  nhtenu  des  succis ;  Tai Hard.  Lai mande,  L^pinard,  R^ant  et  Hiiiard  I'ont  ^prouT^.  II  s'aflt 
d'abord  de  porter  I'ol^crane  en  dehori.  en  pla^ant  uue  pelote  on  une  espAcede  coussin  entte  cet  os  et 
les  parois  du  thorax,  le  df  placement  avant toujours  lieu  eii  dedans,  tin  applique  ensuite  des  attellea 
pour  empicher  lea  mouvemens  des  articulations  Toisines,  et  on  les  fixe  par  des  tours  de  bande,  qnl 
doivent  maintenir  le  tout  en  embrasaent  Ic  cubttut  ainsi  que  la  poltrlne.* 
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pour  ein|K>cher  lit*  iitouvcmoiis  <lett  urticuhitionti  voi^tincs:  vUen  doivent  par  cod- 
fluent  partir  du  densous  dii  pknl,  ct  sc  jtroionger  cu  rcmontaot  jusqu^au-dessus 
du  jamrt  ou  du  f^enou.     (virard,  qui  a  cniplov^  avantagcusemeot  cet  appareil, 
le  dispose  de  maniere  que  Ic  point  d'appui  que  peut  prendre  raninial  se  faacc  au- 
des«us  de  la  partie  fractur^e  :  (Hiur  cet  et!ct,  il  emnloie  dcs  attellcs  de  difi<^rentes 
longueurs,  et  laisBC  exc^er  iuf((>rieuremeut  les  plus  looffues,  de  maniere  qu*en 
•e  proiongeant  au*deU  du  pied,  Tanimal  s'appuie  sur  clles ;  cea  attellcs  etant 
d*aiileuni  tix6es  par  leurs  extr^uiit^s  sup^^rieures  autour  du  membre,  le  point 
d*appui  est  partag^  et  se  trouve  r^parti  partout,  et  les  mouvemens  de«  jointures 
infericures  sont  aiinul^s  par  ces  niemes  attelles,  (}ui  comprinieut  assez  fortement. 
Cette  disposition  est  trt's  ing^nieuae ;  elle  n*cst  malheureusement  applicable  qu*a 
des  animaux  trt's  doux,  tres  dociles  qui  restent  volontiers  dans  la  iKisition  qu'on 
leur  fait  prendre,  sans  se  livrer  u  aucun  mouveuient.     II  nous  scmblc  qu*on 
pourrait  la  perfect ionner  encore  en  tixaut  les  attellcs  lougueSf  par  en  baa  a  unc 
eapi'ce  de  ter  de  patiii  (|ui  [H>serait  sur  le  sol  sans  toucher  a  la  sole,  de  laquellc 
il  serait  isol^^  de  douze  a  quinze  uiillinietre  (cin<)  a  six  lignes)  aculcniCDt :  de 
cettc  ftu;on  Tappui  se  ferait  a  plat  sur  une  surface  correspondante  a  ccUe  du 
dcsaous  du  pied,  ce  <iui  serait  niieux  que  6*il  avait  lieu  sur  des  extremites 
d^attelles/ 

Fractures  of  the  large  and  lesser  Pastern  Bones  are  iK)t  unfrequentlv  occurring. 
In  case  of  the  large  pastern  becoming  8o«  the  fetlock  approximates  the  ground 
when  in  motion,  and  the  hmken  lM>ues  crepitate  ou  taking  this  part  in  the  hand. 
A  fracture  of  this  bone  is  less  likel v  to  anch ylose  than  one  of  the  small  pasterns ; 
for  as  these  fracturi^  in  both  are  apt  to  be  oblique,  aud  particularly  so  in  the 
lesser  pastcni,  so  when  it  hap|KMis  to  that,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  fracture 
will  extend  into  the  capsular  ligament,  in  which  cwe^i  anchylosis  is  very  likely  to 
follow.  liurtrel  dWrboval  obscrxcs,  tliat  these  cases  were  not  at  all  uncommon 
at  Alfort,  and  were  treated,  after  reduction,  by  enveloping  the  pastern  in  some 
adhesive  matter,  from  the  coronet  to  the  midiile  of  the  cannon,  over  which 
pasteboard  supports  wetted  with  spirits  of  wine,  were  moulded  and  made  &at 
by  bandage.  ()ver  this  four  splints  were  then  placed  aud  bound,  having  the  in- 
terstices tilled  up  with  w(X)l,  tow,  or  other  matter,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  into 
one  solid,  firm  mass.  It  is  justly  ob8cr\ed,  however,  that  this  will  not  always 
prevent  motion  between  the  fractured  })ortions;  in  nhich  case  our  author  further 
directs:  *•  On  est  souvent  oblige  d*ajouter  par-dessus  quatie  autres  attelles  plus 
grandes  et  assez  larges,  en  bois  de  chene.  II  faut  auparavant  avoir  bien  rcmpli 
ce  qui  |>eut  rester  de  la  d<^pn*ssion  qui  existe  entre  le  boulct  et  le  pied  et  jusqu  jl 
leur  niveau,  et  envelop|>er  toute  ceite  region  de  tilasse  Jigglutini^e,  jusqu*k  for- 
mer une  envelopiH*  assez  saillante  pour  ({ue  les  longues  attellcs  trouvent  un 
point  d*appui.  Ces  demienrs  attelles,  au  nombre  de  (}uatre,  une  (>our  chaque 
nice,  tant  Iat<?rale8  qu'anterieure  et  posti^rieure,  doivent  aller  jusqu^au  genou  ou 
au  jarret,  et  etres  enduites  de  tert^bcnthine ;  on  les  fixe  par  des  tours  de  baiide, 
et,  afin  de  les  mnintenir  &  une  distance  convenable  les  unes  des  autres,  on  fait 
un  tour  de  bande  autour  de  chacune  d*elles,  a  mesure  qu*on  les  place  succes- 
aivcment.  On  fait  ensuite  tout  ce  (lu'on  peut  pour  empocher  Tanimal  d*appuyer 
sur  le  pied  de  la  jambe  malade,  sans  toutefois  se  pennottre  de  tenir  le  genou 
fldchi,  s'il  s'apjit  d'une  extnniite  anlerieure,  afin  de  ue  |>iih  sVwjwscr  ^  un  rac- 
courcissement  tri"'*  grand  dans  les  tendoits  tliciiisM>urs  du  pied ;  il  en  resulterait 
que  Tanimal  resterait  avec  la  jambe  arquee.  1^4  clauilicatii^n  (>ersiste  (juelquc- 
rois  assez  long-temps,  ou  meme  toujours,  apres  la  guerison.* 

Fractures  of  the  lesser  Pastt'rn^  or  ( \trnnanj  Botu\  arc  cn en  more  fre«]uent , 
and  usually  more  extensive,  than  those  of  the  large  pastern,  which  can  only 
arise  fn>m  the  nature  of  its  connexions,  and  the  mode  of  implantation  of  the 
various  tendinous  and  ligamentous  exi)ansions  inserted  into  it.  Violent  exer- 
tions have  been  known  to  pull  it  into  fragments ;  and  perhaps  nothing  shews 
the  extreme  power  of  the  motive  organs  of  the  horse  under  «n*f'«it  excitations 
than  these  fractures.  These  accidents  are  seen  in  both  feet  sometimes.  Fromage 
de  Feugre  mentions  a  case  wherein  both  eoronarj'  bones  of  the  hind  feet  were 
broken,  each  into  three  pieces,  and  another  into  four  pieces.     Ilenon  even  re- 
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lates  a  case  where  the  four  coronary  bones  were  fractured  at  once,  one  into  four 
diviHioDs ;  and  in  another  instance,  the  force  had  been  such  as  to  comminute 
this  solid  mass  into  seven  portions.  This  fracture  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
detect  from  those  of  the  coffin  and  navicuhu*  bones :  there  is,  however,  usually 
a  greater  difficulty  in  moving,  a  greater  prostration  of  the  limb ;  the  tenderness 
is  considerable  around  the  coronet,  and  motion  made  there  detects  the  crepita- 
tion immediately  under  the  fingers.  The  treatment  will  consist  in  supporting 
the  parts:  merely  setting  or  reducing  such  a  fracture  is  a  fruitless  attempt, 
and  the  pressure  around  it  usually  prevents  much  separation  of  the  broken 
portions,  as  the  very  nature  and  extent  of  the  fracture,  which  usuaUv  com- 
municates with  the  articular  cavities,  prevents  any  other  than  an  anchylosed 
imion,  and  consequently  an  imperfect  cure.  The  coronet  and  the  fetlock  may 
be'  tilled  up  with  pitch  or  paste ;  bandaged  also,  and  afterwards  further  sup- 
ported by  padding  the  fetlock,  in  such  manner  as  to  take  off  some  of  the 
weight  of  the  limb,  by  being  connected  with  different  points  of  bearing,  which 
should  be  distributed  over  the  limb,  across  the  withers,  and  again  down  until 
it  is  brought  again  round  to  the  limb  of  the  other  side.  However,  I  would  re- 
commend bleeding  by  the  toe,  thinning  the  hoof  all  round,  and  immersing  in 
water  by  means  of  wet  cloths  around  until  the  actual  inflammatory  symptoms 
were  abated.  It  should  then  have  a  supporting  bandage  derived  from  the  fet- 
lock, after  the  same  manner  as  the  last;  and  foot,  fetlock,  and  aU,  should  then 
be  immersed  in  pitch,  &c.  &c. 

Fractures  of  the  Coffin. — The  coffin  bone  is  not  frequently  fractured ;  how- 
ever, numerous  well-marked  cases  are  on  record  where,  in  most  instances,  the 
accident  arose  from  some  violent  action  of  the  muscles,  which  forcibly  pulled  it 
into  several  pieces.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  museum  preparations  of  fractured 
coffin  bones;  but  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  case  in  the  living  subject.  M 
Iluzard  directs  the  foot  to  be  immersed  in  a  mass  of  pitch  and  resin,  which,  he 
assures  us,  will  effect  a  cure. 

Fractured  Navicular  Bone. — This  accident,  though  rare,  is,  however,  more 
frequent  than  the  fracture  of  the  coffin.  La  Fosse  has  very  circumstantially  de- 
scribed it ;  Osmer  also  notices  it ;  and,  in  later  times,  it  has  been  met  with. 
1  do  not  here  confound  an  accidental  fracture  of  this  bone  from  violence  with 
those  lesions  which  occur  to  it  and  its  ligamentous  attachments,  which  have 
been  so  much  the  object  of  inquiry  of  Mr.  Turner,  under  the  name  of  navicular 
disease.  This  accident  is  betokened  by  a  considerable  and  obstinate  lameness 
following  an  apparently  trifling  accident ;  and  the  treatment  of  it  must  be  very 
similar  with  that  of  coffin  fracture*.  In  some  cases,  however,  of  navicular 
lameness,  it  is  not  the  bone  which  has  become  broken,  but  its  ligamentous 
attachments,  which  proves  equally  incurable.  Mr.  Field  has  also  two  prepara- 
tions of  this  fracture,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Percivall. 

A  Fracture  of  the  prominent  portion  of  the  lUum^  or  Haunch  Bone,  some- 
times occurs,  and  when  it  is  of  the  simple  kind,  the  adhesive  inflammation  which 
follows  readily  unites  the  parts;  but  from  the  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  im- 
planted into  the  disunited  portion,  it  is  drawn  aside,  and  no  surgical  efforts 
can  retain  it  in  just  opposition  with  its  fellow  portion.  These  cases  arc  called 
hipped,  or  let  dottm  on  the  hip. 

The  Patella  is  likewise  occasionally  fractured  by  violent  kicks,  when  the  action 
of  the  tendons  inserted  into  its  surfaces  disunites  the  fractured  portions,  beyond 
the  jx)wer  of  veterinary  surgery  to  bring  together;  and  the  limb  is  useless,  hav- 
ing lost  the  antagonist  to  undue  flexion  and  extension  j  it  will  be  therefore  of  no 
avail  to  attempt  a  fruitless  treatment. 

*  Hurtreld'Arboval  in  anosually  eonrUe  and  meafrc  on  this  fracture,  and  tttw  to  have  altogether 
forgotten  La  Foise.  wiUi  whom  the  flrtt  notice  of  it*  existence  originated.  After  describing  fracture 
of  the  ciffin  bone,  he  continuen.  *  Ce  que  noun  venon*  de  dire  de  la  fracture  du  dernier  phalangien, 
H'applique  parfaitement  k  celledu  pletit  s^samoTde.  o»  place  A  la  partie  posterieure  de  la  surface  arti- 
culaire  dc  rot*  du  sabot.  Joliret  a  vu  cette  derniire  fracture  arrivee  pai  un  ciou  d  bande  qui  tra- 
vcr<ia  la  ftole ;  les  accidens  qui  s'ensuivirent  flrent  detacher  le  sabot  et  obligArent  de  sacrifler  ranimal : 
re  tut  alors  qu'on  reconnut  la  nature  de  I'accident.  Bastien  assure  avoir  g u^ri  un  cheval  4  la  suitt 
dc  rctte  fracture  ;  eile  etait  saos  doute  accompagn6e  de  moins  d'accMeot.' 
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DISLOCATIONS  OF  BONES. 

Thk  articuUr  surfaces  of  bones  arc  soroetirnes  displaced  from  their  proper 
situation,  when  they  are  said  to  be  dislocated  or  luxated.  In  humao  aurgeiy  thi* 
forms  a  very  important  branch  of  practice,  but  is  less  so  in  the  horse  :  not  that 
these  separations  do  not  sometimes  occur,  but  the  immensity  of  the  resstaoce 
is  such,  and  our  surgical  machinery  at  present  is  so  little  calculated  to  make  ao 
equable  counter-extension,  that  few  reductions  of  dislocation  have  been  at- 
tempted. The  inquirer  will  meet  with  a  full  detail  of  the  subject  in  Hurtrd 
d*Arboval.  I  must  content  myself  with  noticing  that  of  the  patella,  as  being  not 
altogether  uncommon,  and  easily  reduced. 

DUlitcatrd  Patella. — This  dislocation  was  almost  unknown  in  our  art»  or  at 
least  it  was  passed  over  as  one  of  those  cases  which  the  resistance  of  the  ani- 
null  and  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  would  prevent  any  probable  reduc- 
ti(Hi  of.  In  my  carlv  days  of  practice  I  confess  I  should  have  thought  so ;  nor 
might  1  have  rcadify  been  convinced  to  the  contrary-,  until  I  met  with  a  case; 
which  I  myself  ^aw  occur  in  hunting,  where  a  gate  which  was  closing  caught 
the  stifle  of'  a  horse  as  he  attempted  to  pass  through,  and  inunediately  reduced 
him  to  a  pitiable  state  of  helplessness.  As  I  was  directly  behind  him  and  saw 
the  blow,  I  readily  enlrred  into  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  with  a  very  mode- 
rate share  of  assintance,  and  coniparafively  with  little  force  employed,  the 
patella  slipju'd  au<iibly  into  its  soeket,  and  the  animal  was  led  away  slightly 
limping  only.  The  situation  and  attachments  of  this  bone  are  such,  that  it  is 
only  some  very  extraortiinary  violence  that  can  dislocate  it  inwards*;  but  it 
can  be  ilisplaced  outwanis  more  readily  ;  in  some  ca.ses  with  more  ease  than  the 
strong  mechani.Hni  of  the  general  articulations  of  the  horse  would  lead  one  to 
cx{X'ct.  In  ci»lt8,  from  the  general  suppleness  of  their  limbs,  and  from  the 
articular  prominences  and  depressions  having  not  yet  acquired  their  full  extent 
of  adaptation,  this  dislocation  happens  frequently,  and  in  some  instances  re- 
duces Itself  by  the  motions  of  the  animal.  In  The  Veterinarian^  vol.  iii,  a  case 
is  related  where  the  low  state  of  condition  was  connected  with  the  frequent  dis- 
locations of  both  patellar  in  a  pony,  from  very  trifling  causes,  at  such  times, 
and  at  such  only.  It  appears  much  more  common  in  India  th^  with  us,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  the  mode  in  which  the  horses  arc  there  confined  by  each  leg 
to  the  flooring  of  the  stable. 

Hie  Si^fiu  of  a  Dislocated  Patella  are  the  rigid  determination  of  the  limb 
backwards,  exactly  as  might  be  expected  from  the  loss  of  the  moving  pulley 
into  which  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  are  implanted,  from  which,  the 
flexor  muscles  having  no  antagonists,  the  limb  downwards  remains  firmly  flexed, 
the  toe  dragging  on  the  ground.  The  displacement  of  the  patella  itself  is  leas 
a  guide  than  might  be  imagined ;  but  the  complete  determination  of  the  limb 
backwards,  and  the  flexion  of  the  pasterns  and  foot,  will  8er\'e  to  distinguish 
it  frt>m  a  fracture  of  the  femur,  with  which  only  it  is  possible  to  confound  it ; 
but  which  can  at  once  be  set  at  rest  by  grasping  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and 
rotating  them,  which  will  render  any  crepitus  distinct.  An  examination  of 
both  limbs  will  however  detect  the  loss  of  the  protuberant  patella  in  its  natural 
situation,  and  will  also  detect  it  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  thigh,  but 
sometimes  so  deeply  imbedded  within  the  muscles  of  the  part,  particularly 
in  coarse  fleshy  horses,  as  to  almost  escape  cursory  observation.  This  occurs 
from  the  powerful  actions  of  the  extensor  tendons  implanted  within  it ;  to  which 
cause  we  must  also  attribute  the  pain  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  these 
cases. 

The  reduction  of  the  dislocation  is  not  usually  a  diflicult  operation,  particu- 
larly in  young  horses,  in  such  as  are  in  low  condition,  or  in  recent  cases :  but 
when  otherwise,  and  more  especially  when  it  has  been  done  many  days,  it  may 

•  The  only  ras^  we  have  recorded  amonf  us  of  dislocation  inwards  conies  from  Mr.  Cherry,  in  tb« 
Fmrrier  and  Snturatitt,  No.  8,  where  it  is  described  as  drawing  the  limb  upwards,  being  attended 
wMh  much  pain,  and  requlrlof  much  exertion  to  reduce  it. 
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be  attended  with  some  difficulty.  The  grand  object  when  w6  attempt  the  re- 
duction, is  to  relax  the  extensor  muscles  to  the  utmost,  to  which  end  the  stifle 
should  be  raised  and  brought  forward  by  assistants,  or  by  a  firm  bandage  applied 
around  the  fetlock  and  carried  over  the  fore  parts ;  by  tightening  of  which,  and 
drawing  the  pastern  upwards  and  forwards,  the  extensors  themselves  will  then 
assist  in  the  reduction,  provided  the  outer  angle  of  the  patella  be  depressed, 
which  will  raise  the  inner  angle  from  its  bedding  within  the  soft  parts,  which 
forms  much  of  its  resistance.  While  the  hands  are  employed  in  this  depression, 
they  should  abo  force  the  patella  forwards,  when  the  reduction  will  be  effected. 
The  practitioner  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  dislocation  having  once  happened, 
the  ligaments  have  been  thereby  put  so  much  on  the  stretch,  tnat  it  is  liable  to 
recur  by  a  very  slight  cause ;  the  part  should  therefore  be  sustained  as  much 
as  possible  by  a  bandage.  Mr.  C.  Percivall  in  such  a  case  very  judiciously 
blistered  the  stifle,  when  the  inflammation  secured  the  parts,  at  flrst  by  tume- 
faction, and  afterwards  by  its  stimulating  property  on  the  relaxed  flbre.  Mr.  W. 
Percivall  recommends  firing  the  part  in  case  of  recurrence,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  of  a  permanent  bandage. 


CLASS  XVII. 
DISEASES    OF    THE    BONES- 
CARIES,  OR  MORTIFICATION. 

Bones  are  subject  to  inflammation,  which  terminates,  like  that  of  the  soft 
parts,  in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  in  mortification.  The  living  powers  of  parts 
being  generally  proportioned  to  their  vascularity,  bones,  as  having  less  blood 
than  some  other  parts,  are  weaker,  and  their  actions,  both  healthy  and  unhealthy, 
arc  slow :  consequently  they  do  not  readily  fall  into  disease,  but,  having  so 
done,  the  morbid  action  frequently  produces  death  in  them.  A  loss  of  the 
medium  by  which  bones  are  covered  and  partiaUy  supported,  will  also  produce 
mortification :  thus,  when  the  periosteum  becomes  torn  off,  or  otherwise  ex- 
tensively destroyed,  the  bone  under  it  usually  dies :  it  is  however  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  restorative  powers  here,  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  are  more  active 
than  in  man. 

Exfoliation, — When  death  has  taken  place  in  a  bone,  the  process  of  its  re- 
moval is  called  ex/oUatioti,  and  such  process  is  effected  by  the  absorbents ;  for 
the  dead  bone  becomes  a  stimulus  to  the  absorbing  vessels  belonging  to  the 
living  bone  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  stimulating  tnem  to  remove  so  much  of 
the  hving  as  forms  the  union  with  the  dead ;  by  wnich  means  the  decayed  por- 
tion, losing  its  attachment,  comes  away.  In  cariesy  therefore,  it  must  be  our 
endeavour  to  assist  this  exfoliation  by  any  means  that  will  further  stimulate  the 
absorbents  of  the  living  part.  Sometimes,  from  an  actual  want  of  power,  the 
caries  spreads ;  in  which  case  we  must  rouse  the  living  bone  into  greater  action 
by  forcible  stimulants ;  as,  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  brandy, 
or  other  spirits ;  but  the  most  effectual  mode  is,  bv  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery,  in  the  form  of  small  heated  points  applied  around  the  outer  edge  of 
the  decayed  part. 

EXOSTOSIS. 

The  osteological  detail  in  Section  VIII,  shewed  that  bones  were  organiced 
like  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  are 
also  susceptible  of  disease,  the  most  prominent  instance  of  which  is  exostosis  or 
bony  tumour,  the  consequence  of  a  morbid  increase  of  the  secretion  of  bony 
matter  either  within  the  medullary  membrane  and  cancelli,  or  otherwise  de- 
posited on  the  sur&ce  immediately  under  the  periosteum,  and  thence  denominated 
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by  Sir  Aitle>  Cooper,  periodeal  exoHtosis ;  as  the  former  is  caUed  bv  him  the 
meduUary  exostoAiJi,  which  occasionally  degenerates  in  the  humaD  subject  into 
■D  osseous  fungUM  of  a  malignant  and  fatal  character :  this,  as  fiu*  as  our  pre- 
sent information  extends,  the  horse  is  fortunately  not  subject  to.     It  is  to  the 
periosteal  exostosis,  or  cartUagimatu  exotUmt  of  the  /wnuflnaR,  ms  further  dis- 
tinctively named  by  the  same  eminent  surgeon,  that  those  bony  swellings  we 
call  splints,  sparins,  &c.,  owe  their  origin*.     But  these  exostoses  are  not  l»m;*^»J 
to  any  indiviaual  parts,  but  are  as  numerous  as  the  bones  themselves :  the  smne 
exhibits  them  throughout ;  the  extremities  ha%'e  them  from  the  semi-ossified 
cartilage  of  the  senile  scapula  to  that  of  the  coffin  bone,  and  its  once  car- 
tilaginoufl  ahe  before ;  and  from  the  almost  anchylosed  tail  in  soine  subiects,  to 
the  semi-petrified  toe  behind.     The  knacker  s  rcpositoiy  will  fiinush  the  seeker 
with  ample  store  of  exostoses  of  the  cranial  and  iaw-bones,  and  of  costal  also, 
morbid  and  accidental.     I  hardly  know  a  bone  I  have  not  seen  thus  diseased, 
and  those  who  have  viewed  the  morbid  bones  in  the  museum  at  Alfort  will 
probably  remember  their  variety  and  number.    The  causes  of  sequine  exostosis 
may  be  charactcriited  as  remote  and  proximate,  wkediaie  or  csunedialp.    IVtumre 
u  the  princi[>al  remote  cause,  and  inflammation  the  proximate :  in  the  human 
subject,  altliough  these  causes  operate  also,  yet  a  constitutional  predisposition  is 
superadded  to  thciu,  from  whence  the  varieties  of  the  afiection  arise,  and  its 
occasional  malignancv.     A  reference  to  08teolog\'  (Sec.  V'lll)  will  shew  that 
pressure  in  due  quantity  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  bony 
matter ;  hence  young  animals  nsturallv  pursue  exereise  for  this  purpose ;  and 
thus  also,  when,  by  overworking  them  before  the  frame  is  fully  established,  wc 
hasten  the  couMibdation  of  the  bones,  and  thus  stop  the  growth  of  the  frame. 
If  the  exertions  are  pushed  greatly  beyond  an  ordinate  degree,  then  ossific  in- 
flammation follows ;  coniiiiencing  occasionally  within  the  periosteal  lining,  but 
more  oAen  within  the  ligamentous  connexions  around,  which  become  the  subject 
of  lesions  or  strains :  inflammation  is  the  consequence  of  these,  and  communicates 
itself  to  the  periosteum,  with  which  it  is  in  contact.     Here,  then,  pressure,  in 
the  form  of  a  distended  state  of  the  vascular  system,  is  the  agent ;  for  it  is 
thereby  roused  to  an  extraordinary  deposit  of  ossitic  matter  from  immediaie 
ossific  inflammation.     But  exostosis  may  be,  and  unquestionably  is,  the  effect  of 
mediaie  inflammation  occasioned  by  mechanical  pressure  acting  in  some  in- 
stances on  bones  connected  together  by  ligamentous  matter  only,  as  the  meta- 
carpal splint  bones  to  their  appropriate  cannon  bones,  and  by  which  splints  and 
some  sfMivins  arc  formed :  in  others  it  is  done  by  direct  pressure  on  periosteal 
and  peridesmial  surfaces,  as  in  the  exostoses  of  vertebra?,  spaWns  of  the  cunei- 
form bones  of  the  hock,  and  in  the  ossification,  or,  according  to  modem  physi- 
ology, the  displacement  of  the  cartilages  of  the  feet.    In  these  cases  of  mechanical 
pressure,  the  earthy  matter  of  bone  is,  by  the  stimulus  of  pressure,  deposited 
Detween  the  })eriostcum  and  bony  surface ;   the  periosteum  itself  is  thereby 
thickened,  while  the  exostosis  or  tumour  becomes  cancellated  and  structural, 
Hke  the  bone  to  which  it  adheres.     In  these  cases  the  stimulus  of  pressure  is 
constant ;  it  results  from  the  form,  combined  with  the  uses  made  of  the  machine. 
But  there  are,  as  already  hinted  at,  cases  productive  of  exostosis  where  the 
stimulus  of  pressure  is  accidental  and  momcntarv',  or  it  is  inordinate  and  often 
repeated ;  that  is,  it  is  the  result  of  one  violent  effort  or  repeated  lesser  efforts 
of^over  strainiufi  the  bodily  machine:  here  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
foundations  of  tho  niont  ruinous  exostoses  are  laid  within  the  ligaments,  which 

*  TIm  rnrtilaifinout  rxoafotis  hrtwrvn  thf  prrinalenm  ami  bonr  an>e»  from  inflminin»tion  of 
tks  psiioot^uui,  and  Kiibjareiit  pait  »f  the  honr.  ftnd  adepoMtinii  of  drm  raitilair'.  adherent  to  lK»th 
thSM  ■nrfac^B,  take^  plar».  In  thU  «iib«tanre  bony  matter  U  secreted,  which  \*  flritt  thrown  out 
frua  the  original  b«»ne.  A»  the  rartilafe  inrreav*  in  balk,  the  quantity  of  nho«pbate  of  lime  aog- 
menttt  mod  fresh  eaitilage  i«  rvn«taiitlT  depoHited  up<m  the  outer  surface  of  the  tumour.  On  divMc- 
Ikm,  lit.  the  peitotteum  li  found  thicker  than  natural;  Sdly.  iuraediately  below  the  periostean. 
csrtUac**  uid,  3dljr,  osaiAc  matter  deposited  within  the  latter,  from  the  shell  of  the  bone,  nearly  to 
tbo  isner  Hurfaee  of  the  perfovteum.  When  the  growth  of  tuch  a  Hwellinf  ceaaea,  and  the  di*ea»e  in 
of  losf  tttandinf ,  the  exterior  nurfaee  conaitta  of  a  abell  of  ovteout  matter  timllar  to  that  of  tho 
urlfliial  boue,  and  communicatinc  with  its  cancelli.  In  conaequence  of  the  primitiTe  shell  having  been 
slMsrbsd.iSf  if  rjtfcs/  Jlttapi  of  Cooper  and  TrsTeri. 
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inflaming,  extend  the  affection  to  the  periosteum,  and  from  thence  to  the  bone 
under  it :  ossiflc  inflammation  follows  the  ligamentous,  and  the  result  frequently 
is,  that  the  ligaments  become  themselves  infected,  and  a  bonv  union  takes  place 
between  them  and  the  contiguous  bone,  of  which  bad  curbs  and  spavins  are 
instances.  Some  exostoses  appear  to  be  accompanied  with  ulceration ;  and 
these,  I  believe,  always  commence  in  the  ligaments :  the  most  fatal  instances 
are  those  which  commence  by  erosion  of  the  capsular  ligaments.  That  special* 
of  exostosis  observed  widely  spread  over  the  bones  in  old  horses,  is  the  effect 
not  only  of  long-continued  pressure,  but  is  dependent  as  well  on  the  unequal 
forces  of  deposit  and  absorption  in  the  latter  periods  of  life ;  and  probably  ia 
connected  also  with  a  stimulus  of  necessity,  by  which  the  absorbing  acting  more 
than  the  secreting  vessels,  a  slow  process,  unaccompanied  with  active  symptoms 
of  inflammation,  goes  on ;  from  whence  the  articular  cartilages  particularly  ex- 

Cosed  to  the  effects  of  pressure,  as  those  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  verte- 
nc,  those  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  feet,  and  some  others,  in  dmost  all  cases 
present  bonv  enlargements,  the  consequence  of  the  deposit  of  a  more  solid 
matter  withm  a  new  cartilaginous  matrix;  or  the  original  cartilages  may  be 
themselves  the  nidus  for  the  bony  deposit,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the 
ligaments  sometimes :  afler  which  the  cartilage  may  become  absorbed,  leaving 
the  osseous  matter.  A  morbid  disposition  to  ossific  deposit  likewise  appears  to 
pervade  other  parts  than  those  immediately  connected  with  the  bony  base ;  as 
within  the  coats  of  the  large  arteries,  in  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea, 
the  internal  parts  of  some  glands,  &c.  &c.,  by  which  nature  appears  to  endeavour 
to  renovate  the  constitution  by  consolidating  the  whole  mass ;  thus  warring,  as 
it  were,  against  the  universal  and  inevitable  decay  of  the  machine.  The  cure  of 
exostosis  must  consist  in  whatever  stops  the  disposition  to  farther  deposit,  and 
removes  what  has  been  already  produced.  In  the  human  subject,  these  effects 
have  been  attempted  by  constitutional  means,  intended  to  act  on  the  absorbents 
generally ;  but  in  the  horse,  these  have  not  been  found  to  answer  any  end :  local 
means  only  are,  therefore,  resorted  to  in  veterinary  practice,  and  which  are 
principallv  of  a  stimulating  nature,  variously  modifiea,  as  will  be  seen  under  the 
individual  exostoses. 

SPLINT. 

Splint,  or  as  some  call  it  spient,  is  the  farriers*  term  for  a  very  common  exos- 
tosis* situated  upon  or  about  some  part  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  usually  com- 
mencing in  the  semi-cartilaginous  substance  which  unites  the  great  and  small 
metacarpals,  and  much  more  frequently  of  the  inner  than  of  the  outer  sidef. 
When  a  splint  was  attached  to  the  superior  extremity  of  the  cannon  near  the 
knee,  the  older  farriers  called  it  osselet;  and,  when  two  small  bony  enlargements 
were  found  near  each  other,  they  then  named  them /uzee.  One  osseous  tumour 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  shank,  or  cannon,  is  universally  known  by  the  name  of 
splint,  or*  splent.  This  species  of  exostosis  is  common  to  the  young  horse,  from 
the  greater  plasticity  of  lus  frame,  and  to  his  organization  being  not  yet  inured 
to  continued  exertion.  It  is  usual  to  consider  the  consequences  of  a  splint  as 
principally  dependent  on  its  situation,  and  this  is  generally  correct;  but  a  splint 
may  prove  painful,  and  otherwise  injurious,  although  it  should  not  interfere  with 
any  tendon  or  ligament,  for  the  periosteum  becomes  exquisitely  sensible  under 
inflammation  and  distention;  consequently,  until  it  either  becomes  disorganized 
or  absorbed,  it  is  both  tender  and  painful.    This  inflammation,  fortunately  for 

•  Dracken,  th«  father  of  the  Enri«h  School  of  Farriery,  derire*  splint  from  the  eircnmstance  of  its 
serving  to  itrenirthen  the  bone,  aa  thin  piece*  of  wood  or  tpUntR  would  strengthen  other  matter. 

■f  Splint  and  ipavin  are  both  exemplilicatlon*  of  the  fact,  that  tbete  exostoset  are  principally  occa- 
sioned by  presBure.  The  tmall  metacarpal*  and  metatarsals,  which  articulate,  one  with  the  kne«, 
and  the  other  with  the  hock,  by  means  of  a  cartilago-ligamentous  union  of  an  elastic  nature,  are 
intended  as  sprinfs  to  resist  the  forces  of  action  and  the  effects  of  concussion.  But  as  even  elastic 
springs  of  every  kind  will  deteriorate  by  undue  stress  laid  on  them,  so  these  interpoHilions  take  on 
ossiAr  inflammation  from  continued  preggure  \n  the  foim  of  hard  tMd  violent  worilr, -  by  which  con- 
solidation  takes  place  in  lieu  of  the  elastic  medium,  and  the  part  acquires  strength  at  the  expenre  of 
its  elasticity. 
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the  aninuL  i*  Mklom  very  acuu*.  and  the  incrcsie  is  f^eoermOT  dov^  which  ena- 
ble* the  pcriu4tcum  to  accucninodate  itfelf  to  the  detention:  gmerallT,  tbcre- 
Ibre,  when  a  splint  u  not  sitiiatcd  immediately  under  a  tendon,  or  cootignoiu  to 
Usanientary  matter,  it  occ««ion»  but  little  uneasinesa,  nor  does  it   often  lame. 
Ikit  »hfn  it  enlarges  suddenly,  or  f»reMe9  on  any  tendinous  or  ligamentous 
moving  maiui,  it  occaAicAs  not  oqIv  imtatioo  but  lameness  also.     The  Teterinanr 
practitiontT  should,  then-fore,  in  \i*  con»idcratioa  of  the  eotueqmemees  in  these 
caaen.  be  fniided,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  tiimaiiim  of  the  splint.     If  placed 
anterii»rl%-.  that  is.  when  it  eiiiits  at  the  lore  ed^e  of  the  small  metacmrpal  or  qplint 
bone,  it  It  productive  of  much  less  injury  than  when  placed  at  its  posterior  edge; 
for.  as  already  pointed  out,  in  this  latter  case,  the  swelling  may  preaa  on  the  lica- 
rocnts,  and  interfere  with  the  flexor  tendons.     For  the  tame  reason  also,  a  sptint 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cannon  is  still  more  prejudicial  than  when  situated 
higher  up  the  leg.     It  is,  however,  necessarv  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  aocommon 
to  attribute  that  lameness  to  a  splint  whicli  is  dependent  on  other  canses;  for, 
as  before  obsencd,  splints  do  not  often  occasion  lameness,  unless  incipient,  or 
%er>-  uniavourably  situated;  it  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  examine  ereiT  other 
prol>able  cause  of  lanieneM  before  pronouncing  on  the  evil  as  arising  firom  a 
splint.     But  a  splint  may,  by  its  situation,  or  by  the  extent  of  infUmmation  ex- 
cited within  itMlf,  excite  also  inflammation  in  the  ligaments  and  tendons  them- 
selves: it  then,  of  course,  loses  all  its  harmless  character,  and  is  not  hurtful  only, 
per  se,  but  becomes  a  source  of  great  evil  from  these  aggra\-ations.     As  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  splint  is  that  of  a  conversion  of  what  was  before  ligament  into 
bone,  so  it  is  evident,  in  this  point  of  view,  that  a  splint  can  seldoni,  if  ever,  be 
wholl  v  removed :  but  from  the  process  of  absorption  in  the  machine  in  the  later 
periods  of  life  being  greater  than  the  deposit,  so  it  happens  that  the  extra  depotk 
beyond  the  simple  ossiflc  union,  and  which  extra  deposit  is  that  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  splint,  is  removed  in  old  horses,  or.  as  grooms  express  it,  they 
'  wear  awav.*     For  the  same  reasons  it  may,  mith  equal  truth,  be  said,  that  everii' 
old  horse  ^es  with  splints;  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  union  between  these 
bones  consolidates  by  age,  when  the  stimulus,  of  necessity,  being  lost,  a  hurtliil 
addition  to  these  natural  splints  seldom  occurs  in  them.     These  observations 
will  be  best  understood  by  duly  considering  what  has  been  urged  on  the  patho- 
lof^  of  ossiflc  inflammation. 

Treaimetit  of  SpliiUs. — Although,  as  before  stated,  we  cannot  restore  the  car- 
tilaginous union  to  the  bones,  yet  wc  can,  particularly  in  the  eariy  stages  of  the 
disease,  promote  an  absorption  of  the  hurtful  and  prominent  portion  of  the  ex- 
ostosin;  or  otherwise,  wc  can  haiiten  the  consolidation  of  the  whole,  when  its 
tendeniesit  and  pain  will  cease,  and  its  further  increase  be  prevented.-  The  ap- 
pearance of  splints,  as  much  as  their  hurtful  consequences,  has  occasioned  such 
varied  attempts  to  remove  them.  In  olden  times  very  rough  means  were  used 
for  this  pur|M>He,  which  sometimes  succeeded,  but  oft«-ncr  left  matters  much 
worse  than  txrforc.  Such  were  thumping  the  swelling  with  a  hammer;  rubbing 
it  violently  with  a  stick;  piercing  it  with  a  gimlet,  kc.  An  attempt  at  reniovu 
was  also  made,  and  is  still  occasionally  practised,  by  dissecting  away  the  liga- 
ments, when,  with  a  mallet  and  chisel,  the  pnmiincnt  part  of  the  exostosis  was 
chipped  off.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  when  a  splint  is  very  prominent,  it  may 
readily  be  laid  bare  and  removed  by  means  of  a  very  fine  saw.  This  method  has 
been  successfully  practised;  and  it  is  probable  thut*  the  numerous  successful  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made  on  human  exostoses,  by  saws  expressly  adapted  to 
cutting  away  bony  tumours  at  any  dvpth,  without  endangering  the  other  parts, 
will  extend  this  practice  also  to  these  exostoses  in  the  horse  more  universally; 
and  we  have  also  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Astley  Coo|)er  for  stating,  'that  there 
is  reason  to  iM^Iieve  that  these  structures  (i.  e.  upliuijt)  may,  with  properly  con- 
structed instruments,  become  much  more  the  subject  of  operations  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.*  Pn  ssure,  by  means  of  lead,  \'c.  &c..  is  an  invention  also 
of  ancient  date,  and  is  e\cii  vet  practised,  blistering  and  firing  are  also  very 
(»ld  rt'iuedies;  while  *  sweating  with  oil  of  origanum,  and  other  cNsential  oils,  is 
of  imtriarcliul  extraction,  and,  if  not  fiU|KTjcdcd  by  mechanical  removal,  will  pro- 
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bably  last  to  the  end  of  time.  It  has  lately  been  the  practice  to  substitute  setons 
for  blisters;  but  these  do  but  half  the  work  of  blisters  in  twice  the  time,  and  are 
apt  to  leave  a  blemish  into  the  bargain  (see  Spavins),  in  which  it  does,  however, 
appear,  that  this  method  has  succeeded  in  some  cases  fully,  and  that  after  other 
means  had  failed.  At  the  Veterinary  College,  it  has  likewise  been  common  to 
divide  the  periosteum  over  the  splint,  by  which  much  relief  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained.  This  plan  originated  in  the  treatment  of  the  human  node,  but  which 
is  totally  a  different  affection:  it  is,  however,  but  likely  that  where  this  covering 
is  put  much  on  the  stretch,  a  division  of  it  will  give  relief.  It  has  also  been 
treated  by  applying  escharotics  to  the  denuded  bone  after  the  periosteum  had 
been  divided:  the  budding-iron  has  also  been  applied,  from  botn  which  benefit 
has  followed;  but  occasionally  much  inflammation  has  succeeded;  and  in  one 
instance  it  extended  itself  among  the  tendons,  and  did  irreparable  mischief:  in 
all,  the  blemish  is  very  considerable.  It  is,  however,  seldom  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means  than  vesication,  which,  if  persisted  in  by  first  actively 
blistering,  and  then  keeping  up  an  irritation  by  milder  means  (as  blistering  oint- 
ment one  part,  lard  three  parts),  for  three  or  four,  or  even  more  weeks,  wiU  ge- 
nerally complete  all  thai  can  be  effected.  Or  one  active  blister  may  be  followed 
up  by  another,  with  intervals  of  a  week  between.  In  some  few  cases,  where  the 
ligaments  are  identified  with  the  exostosis  into  one  tumid  mass,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  the  highest  stimulus  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  which  is  the  actual 
cautery ;  and  the  best  method  is  by  a  pointed  budding-iron. 

SPAVIN. 

In  the  march  of  veterinary  knowledge  each  of  its  subjects  will  afford  new 
matter  for  new  views,  as  such  become  illuminated  by  the  lights  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  or  are  rendered  familiar  by  experience.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  how- 
ever, that,  as  each  step  is  made,  the  progressor  halts,  and  considers  himself  as 
having  arrived  at  the  ultima  thule ;  Johnny  Groat  could  not  place  a  brick  beyond 
him.  For  a  time  all  join  in  his  admiration,  and  see  only  as  he  sees,  until  ano- 
ther adventurer  raises  a  new  pedestal  or  gains  a  step  beyond  the  former,  and 
the  rush  of  opinion  then  sides  with  him  also;  until  another  grade,  or  rather  vio- 
ther  theory,  throws  the  last  also  into  the  same  obscurity  which  has  overtaken 
the  former.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  found  continually  vacillating :  not  halting 
between  two  opinions,  but  between  twentv :  not  so  much  examining  theories  by 
patient  rescarcn,  as  receiving  them  by  faith  in  the  theorist. 

Spatnn^  as  a  very  serious  aequine  affection,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
this :  its  destructive  attack  on  the  utility  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  domestic 
animals  has  made  it  a  subject  of  much  importance  in  the  veterinary  art,  and 
an  arena  for  its  disputants.  Its  nature  and  seat  are  not  yet  settled,  although 
it  has  been  recognized  as  a  dire  horse-evil  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Its  importance  most  certainly  well  deserves  an  attentive  consideration ;  I  will, 
therefore,  sketch  the  prevalent  opinions  regarding  it,  and  endeavour  to  extract 
truth  and  practical  instruction  as  I  and  my  reader  proceed.  The  eminent 
veterinary  writer  whose  general  account  of  the  nature,  qualities,  and  diseases  of 
the  horse,  give  additional  value  to  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge^  offers  his 
opinion  of  spavin  in  so  instructive  a  form,  that  I  cannot  do  the  inquiring  reader, 
who  has  not  met  with  it,  a  more  essential  service  than  to  condense  it  for  his 
perusal.  It  is  observed  by  this  author,  ^  that  the  bones  of  the  leg,  the  shank- 
bone,  and  the  two  little  splint-bones  behind,  support  the  lower  layer  of  the 
bones  of  the  hock.  The  cube-bone  rests  principally  on  the  shank-bone,  and  in 
a  slight  degree  on  the  outer  splint-bone.  The  middle  wedge-bone  rests  entirely 
upon  the  shank-bone,  and  the  smaller  wedge  rests  in  a  very  slight  degree  on  the 
shank-bone,  but  principally  or  almost  entirely  on  the  inner  splint-bone.  Then 
the  splint-bones  sustain  a  very  unequal  degree  of  concussion  and  weight :  not 
only  is  the  inner  one  placed  more  under  the  body,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, but  it  has  almost  the  whole  of  the  weight  and  concussion  comumnicated 
to  the  little  wcdgc-boDC  carried  on  to  it.*    From  this  clear  ex|>osition  he  pro- 
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ceodH  to  remark,  that  wc  need  not  wonder  that  the  nolent  act  ion  a  cf  ganoping, 
leaping,  heavy  draught,  particularly  in  young  horses,  should  injure  the  inner 
Hphnt-bone,  its  ligamenta.  or  the  substance  which  connects  it  with  the  shank- 
bone;  which  pressure  in  fuithcr  increased,  according  to  his  opinion,  by  calkins 
place<l  on  the  outer  heel.  ^  The  weight  and  concussion,*  be  goes  on  to  add. 
*  which  are  thus  thrown  on  the  inner  splint-bone  produce,  in  the  first  place; 
inrianunation  of  the  cartilaginous  substance  which  unites  it  to  the  shank-bone. 
The  conse<iuence  of  this  is,  that  the  cartilage  is  absorbed,  and  bone  depoaitcd: 
the  union  between  the  splint-bone  and  the  shank  becomes  bony  instead  of  car- 
tilaginous ;  the  degree  of  elastic  action  between  them  is  destroyed,  and  there  is 
fonned  a  splint  of  the  hind  leg.  I'his  is  unifomdy  on  the  inside  of  the  hind  leg, 
because  the  greater  weight  and  concussion  are  thrown  on  the  inner  splint-hones. 
As  in  the  fore  U^,  the  disposition  to  fonn  bony  matter  having  commenced,  and 
the  cause  which  pnKluced  it  continuing  to  act,  bone  continues  to  be  dcpoaited, 
and  it  ap|>earK  generally  in  the  form  of  a  tumour,  where  the  head  of  the  splint- 
bone  is  united  with  the  shank,  and  in  front  of  that  union.  This  is  called  borne- 
spavin.  InHanunation  of  the  ligaments  of  any  of  the  small  bones  of  the  hock, 
prt)ceeding  to  bony  tumour,  would  equally  class  under  the  name  of  spavin,  but, 
with  ver}'  few  exceptions,  the  disease  eonunences  on  the  precise  spot  we  have 
described.*  In  both  cause  and  effiKt,  Mr.  IVrcivall  (see  Lectures,  part  1,  p.  So'i) 
and  Mr.  Youatt  therefore  regard  spavin  and  splint  as  the  same;  it  is  the  locality 
only  which  alters  the  name.  Hut  is  the  identity  quite  so  clear?  In  the  last 
eilition  of  the  Vktkrinart  Oitlines  I  conceive  that  I  also  erred  in  straining 
this  analog}'  too  closely,  by  which  wnmg  conclusions  on  the  cause,  scat,  and 
consequences  of  the  complaint  may  pn)hably  be  fonned.  Mr.  Pereivall  himself, 
seeminglv  aware  of  this,  obser>'es :  ^  If  however  the  inflammation  extends  from 
this  cartilago  ligamentous  substance  (i.  e.  that  which  connects  the  inner  small 
metatarsal  with  the  cannon)  to  the  ligaments  and  l>ones  of  the  bock,  and  ter- 
minates there  in  effusion  of  bony  matter ;  or  if  the  exostosis  of  the  inner  meta- 
tarsal bone  itself  is  so  placed  as  to  disturb  the  motions  of  this  joint,  then  doet  a 
Sjxirin  differ  essenHnlly  from  a  sjUint.^  Mr.  Youatt  also  observes  on  the  spread 
of  the  ossiflc  de|>osit ;  but,  as  seen,  he  considers  the  original  seat  of  spavin  and 
of  splint  as  the  same ;  and  he  evidently  does  the  same  by  the  cause  alao ;  the 
main  truth  of  which  cannot  be  denied :  but  I  would  beg  to  remark,  that  such 
view  is  too  limited  both  as  reganls  the  cause  and  effect,  in  my  own  opinion  at 
least,  nor  would  I  venture  to  differ  from  such  authorities,  did  the  matter  not 
appear  to  Ih»  practically  important.  It  would  appear  to  me,  on  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  tnat  it  is  not  the  cmuttant  pressure  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  bony  (M'dcstal  that  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  production  of  spavin, 
although  in  splint  it  may  be  so  cimsidcrcd ;  because  there  the  tendency  of  this 
pn^ssure  to  dislocate  the  inner  small  metacarpal  from  the  fore  cannon  api>eara 
to  be  in  constant  action,  which  is  manifested  by  the  innumerable  eases  we  meet 
with  of  splint  in  young  horses.  On  the  contrary,  the  circumstance  that  spavin 
is  most  common  to  the  mature  and  aged  horse  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  there 
must  be  some  essential  diflierence  between  the  two  affections.  Spavin  appears 
to  me  to  result  partially  only  from  this  uniform  pressure  on  the  inner  metatarsal 
bone,  but  is  principally  the  consequence  of  a  nmtinuous  series  of  riolencies  pro- 
duced by  iiun'diniUe  efforts  in  sup})orting  burthens,  rapid  progression,  or  other 
extraordinarv'  movements :  in  fact,  from  exertions  rcMidered  extreme  either  by 
their  intensity  or  duration.  I  would  not  say  that  splints  are  the  natural  result 
of  the  fonn  of  the  limb ;  but  I  would  say,  that  many  young  horses  put  out  splints 
from  exertions  that  would  not  produce  spavins,  'f  he  extraordinary'  structural 
strength  of  the  tarsus  or  hock,  and  the  complexity  of  its  mechanism,  sufficiently 
shew  that  it  had  much  more  to  perform  than  the  carpus;  consequently  the  range 
of  variety  in  its  diseases  may  be  8up|K>sed  to  follow  m  the  ratio  of  its  structural 
complexity  and  functional  im{)ortance.  In  justice  both  to  the  ingenious  author 
we  have  ({uoted  from,  as  well  as  to  the  reader,  who  will  be  pn)fite(i  by  the  mat- 
ter, we  must  further  intnxluce  what  immediately  bears  on  our  subject.  *  If 
spavin  continues  to  increase,  the  bony  deposit  first  spreads  over  the   lower 
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wedge-bones,  for  these  are  nearest  to  its  original  seat.  They  are  capable  of 
slight  motion,  and  share  in  every  action  of  the  joint,  but  their  principal  design 
was  to  obviate  concussion.  The  chief  motion  of  the  joint,  and  that  compared 
with  which  the  motion  of  the  others  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded,  is  confined  to 
the  tibia  and  the  astragalus,  and,  therefore,  stiffness  rather  than  lameness  may 
accompany  spa\in,  even  when  it  is  beginning  to  affect  the  small  bones  of  the 
joint.  Hence,  too,  we  see  the  advantage  of  these  bones  having  each  its  separate 
ligaments  and  membranes,  and  constituting  so  many  joints,  since  injury  may 
happen  to  some  of  them  without  the  effect  being  propagated  to  the  rest.  When 
the  bony  deposit*  continues  to  enlarge,  and  takes  m  the  second  layer  of  bones, 
the  larger  wedge-bones,  and  even  spreads  to  the  cube-bones  on  the  other  side, 
even  then  the  lameness  may  not  be  excessive,  because  these  two  are  joints,  or 
parts  of  the  joint,  in  which  the  motion  is  small ;  but  when  it  extends  to  the 
union  of  the  tibia  and  the  astragalus ;  when  the  joint,  in  which  is  the  chief 
motion  of  the  hock,  is  attacked,  the  lameness  is  indeed  formidable,  and  the 
horse  becomes  nearly  or  quite  useless.  A  recollection  of  the  situation  of  the 
different  bones  of  the  hock  may,  in  some  measure,  guide  the  purchaser  as  to  the 
probable  value  and  use  of  the  spavined  horse ;  but  he  must  not  depend  on  this^ 
for  deep-seated  deposits  of  bone,  which  the  eye  cannot  reach,  may  interfere  more 
with  the  action  of  the  joint  than  any  outward  enlargement,  however  great.* 

To  pursue  my  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  on  spavin  by  eminent 
professors  of  the  art,  I  shall  next  quote  Hurtrel  d*Arboval,  who  also  regards 
spavin  as  an  exostosis  that  occurs  at  the  superior  internal  and  lateral  part  of 
tne  cannon  bone  of  the  hind  leg.  It  generally  occasions  lameness,  and  is  of  the 
nature  of  curb  and  other  exostoses ;  and  the  treatment  which  is  employed  for 
curbs  and  exostosis  ^nerally  is  equally  applicable  here.  Mr.  Percivall*s  excel- 
lent definition  of  spavin  is,  that  it  is  an  exostosis  '  upon  or  near  to  the  inner  and 
lower  part  of  the  hock.  In  its  origin  and  progress  it  is  very  similar  to  a  splent ; 
indeed,  it  may  be,  in  reality,  purely  a  splent ;  although  nx>m  its  situation  we 
should  denominate  it  a  spavin.  To  explain  this,  a  spavin  may,  and  commonly, 
we  believe,  does  arise  from  an  inflammation  of  the  cartilago-ligamentous  sub- 
stance connecting  the  head  of  the  inner  small  metatarsal  to  that  of  the  cannon 
hone,  without  any  accompanying  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  hock ;  and  this,  ter- 
minating in  ossification,  may  be  a  splent  as  to  its  nature,  but  is  a  spavin  as  to  its 
situation.  If,  however,  the  inflammation  extends  from  this  cartilago-ligamentous 
substance  to  the  ligaments  and  bones  of  the  hock,  and  terminates  there  in  the 
effusion  of  bony  matter ;  or  if  the  exostosis  of  the  inner  metatarsal  bone  itself  is 
so  placed  as  to  disturb  the  motions  of  this  joint,  then  does  a  spavin  differ  essen- 
tially from  a  splent.  To  elucidate  this  point  stiU  farther :  if  the  exostosis,  in- 
stead of  making  its  appearance  just  beneath  the  hock,  is  seated  about  the  body 
or  lower  extremity  of  tne  cannon,  it  constitutes  a  splent  of  the  hind  leg ;  a  dis- 
ease, however,  of  but  rare  occurrence,  owing  to  the  bony  deposit  commonly  ap- 
pearing at  that  part  where  inflammation  is  nrst  excited.  Although  a  spavm,  at 
the  commencement,  may  be  confined  to  the  metatarsal  bones,  it  seldom  happens 
that  those  of  the  hock  do  not  ultimately  partake  of  the  disease ;  and  this  will 
account  for  the  various  degrees  of  lameness  and  stiffness  observable  in  that 
joint :  indeed,  we  have  little  doubt  but  the  external  parts,  the  vascular  lining  of 
the  joint,  become  eventually  diseased ;  so  that  the  synovia  is  unnatural  either 
in  quantity  or  quality,  or,  perhaps,  both,  to  which  is  chiefly  referrible  the  ex- 
planation of  the  &ct,  of  spavined  horses  improving  in  their  action  during  work. 
In  almost  all  cases  of  inveterate  spavin,  the  cuneiform  bones  are  united  together 
by  a  layer  of  ossific  matter,  extending  upwards  from  the  inside  of  the  large  and 
inner  small  metatarsals ;  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  motion  whatever  be- 
tween the  small  bones  of  the  hock  and  those  of  the  leg :  very  commonly,  also,  the 
same  sort  of  union  renders  the  os  calcis,  as  well  as  the  os  euboides,  fixed  in  their 
places.* 

Mr.  Goodwin,  well  known  to  the  veterinary  world  as  an  eminent  practitioner 
and  valuable  writer,  considers  the  seat  of  spavin  to  be  ^in  (he  synovial  membrane 
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ihnt  ftrt-r*  th*'  rnnnfnrm  Iminet'  it  \9  hire  al*<\  Mr.  G.  conceive*,  tbat  spSTUi 
i»«-in  nill\  I'lMiJiur  IK* -.  Wiih  t\ir\  il»  tVn-i:«.i.  tu  ihi*  srcniK-nian's  cipiiiioo.  i* 
tlii*  Ml  v»  :i!ii  til  it  t«>««  liiijitKi'"  Arnl  ilm-  rn't  t-vtr}  da^'e  i^-x|]Nl rience  di*pn?*i- 
it-  Im  ii!j  i  ••i)!iri(.ii  tn  thi-  «i!uat:i>:].  nr  ••I'i!*  i"::iM!t'r;it.-ii«nt  from  such  an  orida 
in  i!;i  :;;:i,iirii\  «ii'  laM.""'  Mr.  <iiHiiiviiii  Im*  •i«»ni.-  tht-  pn itV^siMn  at  large  much 
•M-r^in.  !»\  111*  n  *tar».hi  -  ■■!]  i!!:"  *;i'i,»  vt  :  ai.i  ziurt-  i?  little  iva.«>n  to  doubt  that 

A'M-A  .  Mild  \%hii.li  tVi'"!  t!K-!;<.i-  Arc  laliulatc-i  t«i  dict-ive,  and  become  atthbuteti 
to>iraiii-  and  artfttujii-i  in  ihtr  '  noiwl  }m*n*'  k^t  '  ^Uff**  are  derived  ti\>m  tbU 
•Hiun  • .  ■  Tlii-  di"««:i-'t  nt*  \\\v  -viri^iiil  n:i:;l»rint.  of  the  cuncifviini  bunes.'  it  is 
iib<*f  r\i  d.  *  had  imt  Ik-iii  iiuiiji  d  hv  aii\  mic  :  it  hati  lK.-en  confounded  with  exo»- 
Xti^^\y.  Ih  caiix.-  i-\o*t<i^is  Mas  an  iiiAa»ii>nal  (.mm si-  }uiiii-v  of  it.  Mr.  G/0  o()inioD 
wa.«  that  «(i:iiin  did  ii^t  011111111  ncr  with  an  t-nlarjcment  of  the  hock,  but  with 
laiiM  hf-t*-.  fniin  inManiniatitiii  and  ulcrrutii*n  iif  thi*  ^vimvial  mcmbrano.  Kxosto«i> 
ua-t  a  Mib«('<^ut  nt  affair.  1  •iiiiicfin  >|ia\ii).  howt-vt-r.  wa<  in  the  ci*[uinenct*mcnt. 
an  «■x<•'•tM^i-.  0\iT-«.Ai'rti<>ii  liad  priNluctd  inriai'iinatiitn  in  the  >ubstance  be- 
twiin  the  nK-tatar«a!«.  and  had  packed  ttir  b«.iiK-r>  toirrther :  0% cr- exertion  wa> 
tiki-wi«.4'  thi'  probable  eau^t  of  the  iiitlaininati'in  of  the  s\nuvial  mciubraue  of  the 
cuticifiinn  bone*.* 

If  future  rc-^archcs  s^hnuld  prove  the  tn.<|uont  cxi>tcncc  of  these  cases,  to 
deriii-  frmi)  the  <li>i.*<>\fr\  all  the  iM-netit  tht'  art  Il^\^  e\pi-ct,  it  would  be  uiiich 
better  not  to  lontouiid  it  with  the  farner>*  */«•»'/' -v^wr/n.*  Sueh  a  \iew  would 
fcreatU  ni\>tifv  th«  {•;itlioliitj\  of  tKCuIt  tioi-k  la::.t  nr>-(  >.  when*  s{iavin  is  alwa\> 
bUp}HtMd  trt  sliew  itM.-lf  in  tin*  fnnii  ofe\t»tti^iM  and  without  which  nut  onh  i> 
li(iavii)  di>all<jw-td.  but  also  lameness  itself  denied  a  •'tatiou  without  it,  and  a  hunt 
made  fur  it  el^'where.  Mr.  Vouatt's  obM.Tvations  ttn  this  subji-et  {J'rterituiriafu 
\ol.  iii)  are  in  uni>on  with  thift  \iew,  and  nu-iit  much  attention*.  Toadd  to  the 
\arie»l  seat*  of  spavin,  it  has  been  asserted  to  Ik-  }»articularlv  fre«{uent  on  the 
ffurlaees  of  the  prominent  ridjre  of  the  tibia  and  tlie  corresjH»nJing  furrow  of  rbi> 
astragalus:  but  one  or  two  ca^e^  do  not  establish  any  speciality  iu  favour  of  this 
habitatt. 

Spavin  may,  therefore,  be  characterised  as  exostosi;?  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  tartijd  bones,  or  ossitic  inriaiiunation  of  the  lif^aments  which  connect  them 
with  each  otlier.  It  may  also  Ih*  considered,  fhtit  it  has  tm  (ittermituiie  i^ettU  but 
is  inon*  otlen  found  on  the  inner  tlian  the  outer  si<lc  of  the  ht^ck.  It  also  fit'- 
quently  atfi'Cts  th<*  surfaces  of  the  euni  ifonn  bones,  whosi'  lipimentous  con- 
nexions it  ossifies,  and  whose  surfaces  it  ulcerates  Mtmetimes.  It  is  equally 
tru«*.  that  its  effects  are  not  to  be  lueasund  by  the  dimensions  of  the  exostosis, 
as  thcM.-  are  siimetimes  p*eat  without  com>|>ondin^  lameness;  and  that  it  is  a 
character  of  the  affection  founded  on  tlie  lessened  irritability  and  increased  ab- 

• 

•  •  V.irii'H*  ili-^a-r*  ■•(  tin*  Ii<m  k  h.vDirrn  rnr.f<iiiitili>il  uiiiliT  ih«*  n.-vme  nf  jtjtrin  ;  but,  in  hi»  uiiml. 
Ili^ri'  wah  •«  riiiii  )|  •iMlfiiMirt*  l-etnrrii  tlii*  ■  niiiii  nil  <>|;it:ii  \\\.t  Imtiy  iinifii  hrtwern  tiiC  iiiPtjt«'«4N 
ami  thr  PKii>tn«i«  frP'^inilly  mni^iiiiriii  nn  it  i,  ainl  iili  eratn^n  of  IIiP  ^ximriul  iiifiiihianp  I'f  ih^ 
riiitfifiiriii  l-'iir-.  .—  ilirri*  wa»  li*'twe»'ii  Id*'  i>*vii  ulir  )"\\iX.  tli^ra**  ami  .mix  nlh^r  iii*i<rpaiiiratii*ri  ot 
llir  intfrnal  ^triii-turr  of  thr  fimt  'I'tipv  mirlit  W  rmiiiiTtr-l,  iuit  wt\r  yfU fX'.y  di-tiitrt.  Hiry 
iiiiKlit  run  irtu  riii-'i  utticr  ;  nnr  iiiiirdl  !■«*  tKr  i  on-e'i^rni-p  i>f  thr  otlirr ;  or  r.uti  ul>>iif  iniittit  )kui«iir 
lt«i-i>iir<>p.  »ml  |i|ih)iii>i-  |ieitiiaiiriit  laii.riie*".  Mr  ruuM  ui*li  that  tlj«*  teiiii  »|>aviii  vhiMitd  ht  runfinMl 
til  lliut  riKiiitfi'iiiPiit  roiinfi  t«il  Hitti  tlip  lHin\  tin  •m  i>f  the  nirtataroal^.  wliii'h  vrtrnnary  writer*  auJ 
hi>r»eimpii  ha<1  nniforiiily  ili>tiiif  nioKnl  iiiiiirr  ih.it  trnn;  airl  l?i.it  «i>tiir  ntln'r  and  a^iiropiiate  name 
nitAnM  \*  Ki%rn  t^i  V\t  indaiiiinadiin  nrul  iih-rruli-u.  ii|  thr  interna!  ^tnicliirt*  i>f  the  liork,  and  par- 

tiriilaily  of  the  iiineiliiriii  Intne^.  wliiih  Mr.   li lM':n  ).:i«  •■!  cxi-rlli'titly  «le^rrilled.    Tbi*  di»tinrtion 

lieinir  iiiaili*.  lie  Ma*  nuirli  nii-t.iken  if  tli«*  veterinary  |>iii>l'f  \«iiijlil  rint  -immi  acknowleilge  itj«If  a^ 
mii'-h  iii-lel'ti'fl  t'*  .Mr.  (;oi"iwin  f^r  the  i)-«i nvrry,  or  ut  lra>t  tlie  e'.iiri'latii>n.  of  a  frequent,  and 
nli«riire,  aii'l  iin<ii>|<i-  ti-i  ia«i-r  of  laiii<-nr««  lN*!iimi.  a*  ti.ey  will  ti>  Mr.  J.  Tiirnei  for  the  light  he 
)i.i«  tl.rovti:  mi  a«  t'ti--|ij<'tit,  :)ii'l  i>)'<riire.  nii-1  |ii'\i-ii:>h  iiri»ii-|>ertc  1  ran!>e  of  lameness  bcfii-'e.' 

t  A- t'.r  inva«ion  ext*'i!«i«  i!«e'f  turr  ♦•very  |>i>rt:"ii  «•!  tl:f  l<irk,  ii  ii.  e\  nient  tlii^  n'ill  aU.»  »i*me- 

tinie«  ha|<|ieii :  l-i.t  llint  it  i- a  riei|iient  oiii>.  ur  t-»  lie  ■.i.lenM  .*'.  the  hraii- quarter •>  of  spavin,  i» 

fleaily  fiH'iMini-.  M  i  c  tl:i*  tlif  iu«<-.  all  »i;rli  ■.]■»%, ii<.  uuu.-l  :iiim>  .i  ),or«e  lietonJ  any  capability  of 
orili(iar>  prniri».«iniii  :  lnr  •  n  iln*  :i'1iiiii.iMp  pijlii>y-.iki>  ail  i  titi-'u  "f  tin*  t.ii»al  rxtMMiity  of  the  tlhia 
with  the  a*tiai{aiii>  llii*  iiintifii- nT  li  :•  ji'iiit  piiiinp.illx  (!■■;  eii-i :  win'it'a'*  il  i«  iiolnniMit  that  lame- 
ue^t  i"  not  alvkax  «  the  i  ••n«i-<]iH'iH-i'  nf  tai^al  f\>t.t.iM--  :  on  tlir  •-••ntiai>  .  inaiiy  lioi«4'i>  havi'  them  with- 
nut  laiii«'ne><>,  at  le.i«t  withmil  «ii  inni-h  a«  iii.ileri.i!i\  inli'iifi«-v  u  ith  |iiiiKif«M«>n.  The  art i<-u latino 
ouifaren  of  tlit>  tihia  anil  tlii>Mf  o|  tht-  atliatfalu",  uhieh  inuitiie  wjth  i-,uh  «>lher,  caiiuut  there f me  l>c 
■•ne  III  the  *tiong  huld:>  uf  ihi-  pura«ite 
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sorption  which  warmth,  friction,  and  mental  excitement  occasion,  to  render  the 
horse  less  lame  as  he  progresses,  and  which  will  assist  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  affections.  These  affections,  however,  lame  the  animal  more  or  less, 
according  to  their  situation.  A  spavin  of  the  cuneiform  bones  usually  lames 
more  than  that  which  is  lower  down  and  affects  the  metatarsals  only.  Neither 
do  spavins,  when  arrived  at  a  certain  state,  usually  increase ;  consequently  spa- 
vined horses  for  some  purposes  may  prove  very  useful.  In  moderate  and  slow 
work  they  are  even  amended  frequently,  and  last  many  years ;  but  in  bad  casev 
the  fear  of  lying  down  prevents  their  thriving.  Thus  post-masters  and  stage- 
coach drivers  are  not  often  willing  to  purchase  badly  spavined  horses,  or  any 
others  with  permanent  lamenesses  behind,  although  they  do  not  reject  the  foun- 
dered or  groggy  horse.  Lamenesses  before  force  the  horse  to  lie  down ;  those 
behind  often  prevent  him  doing  this,  from  an  instinctive  dread,  that  when  once 
down  he  cannot  rise  again ;  and  these  persons  are  well  aware  tliat  the  horse  who 
lies  most  can  work  most. 

Treatment  of  Bone  Spcccin, — This  does  not  differ  from  that  of  spUnt,  except 
that,  as  it  is  much  oftener  a  cause  of  serious  lameness,  and  occurring  as  it 
commonly  does  in  older  horses,  from  the  effect  of  long-continued  exertion,  so 
it  also  proves  more  obstinate ;  and  the  treatment  required,  therefore,  should  be 
more  active.  Among  the  older  farriers,  who,  like  some  of  the  modems,  think 
nothing  too  strong  for  a  horse,  violent  mechanical  operations  were  resorted  to, 
to  remove  spavins  as  well  as  splints ;  as  the  mallet  and  chisel  to  chip  it  off, 
boring  the  exostosis  with  a  gimlet,  punching  it  with  a  hot  iron,  or  applying 
caustics ;  the  first  removing  it  mechanically,  and  the  three  latter  methods  de- 
stroying its  vitality  and  promoting  its  exfoliation.  As  might  be  expected,  for 
one  case  which  succeeded  (and  m  some  it  certainly  did  succeed),  m  many  it 
increased  the  lameness,  or  ended  in  anchylosis,  and  sometimes  in  death.  But 
the  very  few  successful  cases  gained  by  these  violent  means  still  give  the  prac- 
titioner without  professional  character  a  decided  advantage  over  the  regular 
veterinarian ;  for  should  the  former,  by  these  violent  means,  destroy  his  patient, 
he  only  stands  where  he  did ;  but  if  he  cure  him,  all  the  world  is  told  that  he 
has  effected  that  which  the  veterinarian  could  not  do ;  that  is,  what  he  dare  not 
attempt.  As  with  splint,  it  is  not  improbable  that  instruments  may  yet  be  de- 
vised which  will  operate  on  these  bony  enlargements  without  risk ;  though  the 
chances  are  fewer  in  the  hock,  from  its  connexion  with  capsular  and  bursal 
ligaments,  than  in  the  fore  leg.  The  treatment  pursued  by  veterinarians  of  the 
present  day  varies  somewhat ;  those  bordering  on  the  old  school  still  rub  them 
with  some  nolence,  and  then  stimulate  them  with  oL  origanum,  ol.  terebinth. 
&c.  &c.  Those  of  later  date  blister  and,fire.  At  the  Veterinary  College  setons 
are  used,  by  nipping  up  the  skin  and  pushing  a  seton-needle  armed  with  tape 
through  it,  so  that  the  tape  within  the  skin  exactly  opposes  itself  to  the  spavin. 
If  the  skin  be  tender  or  tumefied,  it  is  more  proper  to  make  an  opening  above 
and  below  the  exostosis,  and  to  push  a  hltmt  seton-needle,  or  eyed  probe,  from 
one  opening  to  the  other,  armed  with  the  tape,  which  should  be  daily  smeared 
with  mild  blistering  ointment,  or  common  turpentine.  In  this  way,  report 
says,  the  College  practice  has  proved  very  successful,  and  therefore  merits  triaL 
Blistering  I  have,  however,  found,  when  repeated  over  and  over,  and  particu- 
larly when  mild  intermediate  stimulants  have  been  kept  applied,  as  a  weak  oint- 
ment of  Spanish  flies,  or  oil  and  turpentine,  &c.,  has  commonly  proved  equal 
to  all  the  benefit  these  obstinate  cases  can  receive ;  for  when  the  bony  deposit 
is  fully  formed,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  its  entire  absorption  :  even  its  partial  ab- 
sorption is  often  frustrated.  Our  principal  hope  lies  in  removing  that  infiam- 
niation  which  is  the  existing  cause  of  much  of  the  pain,  stiffness,  and  tumefac- 
tion in  the  ligaments  around,  and  likewise  in  preventing  the  increase  of  the  bony 
deposit.  Our  hopes  of  success  nmst  also  greatly  depend  on  the  time  of  the 
existence  of  the  evil.  When  it  is  early  attended  to,  before  the  bony  deposit 
has  gained  its  full  solidity,  stimulants  act  more  favourably,  and  lessen  it  more 
materially.  It  remains  to  add,  that,  when  repeated  blistering  fails,  the  more 
acti\e  method  of  promoting  absorption  by  firing  may  be  tried,  carefully  avoiding 
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to  fire  too  ■ctivcljr  or  deeply,  otherwise  the  interments  mmT  be  penetimf ed,  and 
a  dangerous  inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  ligaments  IbUow  ^. 

CURR 

It  has  been  so  lon^  the  custom  to  rank  curb  with  exostosis,  that  in  the  former 
editions  I  yielded  to  it,  and  entered  on  the  description  and  treatment  of  it  in 
this  place,  and  which  was  not  altogether  improper,  for  we  have  seen  that  it  does 
sometimes  extend  itself  to  the  tarsal  bones,  when  its  treatment  must  follow  that 
of  exostosis  generally.  But  as  curb  is  not  originally  an  affection  of  the  booes, 
its  full  consideration  is  referred  to  tendinous  and  ligamentous  extensions  or 
strains,  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

RING-BONE. 

This  is  an  exostosis  surrounding  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  circle  of  the  coro« 
net.     Sometimes  there  are  only  two  lateral  swellings;  but,  although  the  situa- 
tion is  no  further  varied  than  this  in  the  different  cases  which  occur,  y^t  the 
parts  affected  arc  very  dissimilar,  and  the  degrees  of  lameness  by  no  means  tbe 
same.     In  vcr^*  upright  pasterns,  either  originally  so  formed,  or  having  become 
so  from  ligamentar}'  contractions,  or  from  heels  allowed  to  gain  a  preposterous 
height,  the  articular)'  surfaces  of  the  bones  become  so  perpendicularly  opposed 
to  each  other,  that  great  jar  is  sustained  during  motion,  and  infUunmation  is 
either  excited  in  the  ligaments,  cartilages,  or  bones  themselves;  by  which  an 
osseous  deposit  takes  place,  either  around  the  coronary  ligament,  or  around  the 
extremities  of  one  or  both  pastern  bones.     When  the  deposit  takes  place  within 
the  lateral  cartilages,  the  prominence  is  not  circular,  but  on  each  side  of  the 
foot;  and  these  cases,  which  arc  common  to  aged  and  hard- worked  horses,  are 
not  in  general  attended  with  so  much  heat  and  lameness  as  those  which  extend 
around  the  coronet,  and  have  the  pastern  bones  or  coronary  ligament  for  their 
seat.    Ring'homes  are  not  uncommon  among  colts  at  the  time  of  their  backing, 
from  the  ruinous  weights  of  a  heavy  rider  over  rough  or  ploughed  ground,  and 
flrom  their  being  thrown  on  their  haunches  during  their  training,  and  which  effort 
is,  perhaps,  the  reason  that  they  are  more  common  to  the  hind  than  to  the  foie 
feet. 

The  treatment  of  a  ring-bone  resolves  itself  into  attempts  to  reduce  any  con- 
siderable inflammation  which  may  exist,  by  bleeding  at  tne  toe,  and  poulticing 
with  bran  and  diluted  vinesar  around  the  foot,  until  active  inflammation  be 
abated.  Aflcr  this,  blister  the  coronet,  and  keep  up  the  inflammatory  action  of 
the  blister  for  a  month.  If  the  ring-bone  be  still  in  the  same  state  after  this  pe- 
riod, proceed  to  Arc;  and  again  blister  over  it,  as  the  inflammation  subsides f. 

Exostoses  of  the  Coffin  and  Namcnlar  Banes  are  still  more  common;  indeed, 
the  coffin  bones  of  ola  horses  are  seldom  seen  without  them :  it  is  equally  com- 
mon to  see  the  lateral  cartilages  absorbed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  bone.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  the  vast  varieties  in  these  deposits ;  in  some,  the  cofllin 
is  increased  to  a  grotesque  form,  totally  distinct  from  the  original.  In  a  few,  the 
absorption  is  greater  than  the  deposit,  but  this  is  not  frequent.     The  navicular 

•  By  a  reference  to  flriiif  (among  tb«  Opermtioni)  it  will,  however,  be  leen,  that  oeeatfonally  benefit 
May  be  derived.  In  extreme  eaaen,  oy  ezlendinf  the  cauterisation  beyond  these  limiti.  It  Is  un^ueso 
tlODabte  that  desperate  diseases  will  require  desperate  remedies,  and  this  the  more  as  the  eonititntion 
will  often  repair  very  violent  and  extensive  ditorfanlsationsfrom  accidental  causes,  when  It  refuse*  to 
do  ■•  by  direct  morbid  alTections. 

f  *  Le  fen  dolt  4tre  appliqu^  en  rales  profondes,  avec  des  pointes  rapproch^es ;  c'est  de  cette  ma- 
nlAre  que  Olrard  (de  la  Sarthe)  I'appllqoa  k  nn  cheval  qui  portalt  une  forme  plus  crosse  que  le  poing, 
•C  qnl  put  ensuite  reprendre  son  travail  aecoutum^,  auquei  II  n'^talt  plus  susceptible  de  foumir  aupn- 
imvaot ;  le  volume  de  la  forme  diminua  d'un  tiers.  Dans  le  renos,  I'animal  s'appeuyail  sur  le  memore 
Uw^,  ee  qoil  ne  nefaisant  Jamais  avant  la  caut^isatlon.  Quo!  qu'll  en  soit,  la  forme  ent  touloarsone 
lesion  opiniitre  le  longue,  trAs  diAcile  et  tr^s  rare  k  guf  rir.  On  n'a  plus  rlen  k  faire  quand  on  a  mi* 
It  f^.  aeulement  on  peut-mettre  le  cheval  dans  une  prairie  basse,  et  Penvoyer  de  temps  en  temps  au 
labour,  afln  d'observec  i»'il  w  retablira  avsei  pour  pouvoir  fnuniir  par  la  suite  a  des  services  plun 
•ulvls.*— //wrf  rr/  d'^rbovnl,  art.  Forme. 
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bone  becomes  Bomctimes  incrusted  also  with  osseous  matter,  and  the  sensible 
laminae  do  not  escape  a  singular  incrustation.  Can  we,  therefore,  wonder  at  the 
stiffness  and  disincbnation  to  unusual  exertion  in  old  horses?  or  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  these  affections  are  so  irremediable  in  them  ?  (See  Oroggy  Lame- 
nesses.) 

ANCHYLOSIS. 

When  ossific  matter  is  deposited  within  or  upon  the  extremities  of  bones,  or 
within  or  upon  the  capsular  and  investing  ligaments,  so  as  totally  to  destrov  the 
flexibility  of  a  joint,  it  is  called  anchylosis.  This  tendency  is  manifested  in  a 
very  great  degree  in  the  horse,  as  might  be  expected,  from  his  being  so  subjected 
to  continued  and  violent  exertions,  tending  to  put  all  the  parts  on  the  stretch, 
and,  by  the  stimulus  of  exertion,  to  press  all  their  powers  to  the  top  of  their  ac* 
tion.  Few  of  the  joints  of  the  horse  escape  t^e  chance  of  anchylosis,  as  few  of 
his  bones  are  out  of  the  ordinary  reach  of  exostosis.  The  joints  of  the  spinal 
column,  particularlv  of  the .  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae,  are  very  frequently  the 
scat  of  these  affections,  which  seem  to  be  occasioned  by  the  heavy  weights  im- 
posed on  these  animals.  It  is  this  affection  which  renders  old  horses  stiff,  and 
in  some  instances  unwilling  to  lie  down,  or  when  down  to  rise  up  again.  (See 
Osteology.) 

Anchylosis  of  the  Knee  and  Hock  is  likewise  not  uncommon  from  punctures 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  either  by  accident,  ot  by  the  lamentable  ignorance  in 
the  treatment  of  their  medical  or  rather  non-medical  attendants. 

Anchylosis  of  the  Pastern  and  Coffin  Joints  is  also  not  unusual.  One* cause 
appears  to  be  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages.  (See  Navictdar  Joint  Dis- 
ease.)  Another  is  the  inflammation  of  the  ligaments,  from  an  unfavourable  op- 
position of  the  bones  of  the  pasterns,  gained  either  by  excess  of  exertion,  and 
then  called  knuckling,  or  by  that  malconformation  called  upright  pasterns.  In 
these  cases  the  tendons  and  ligaments  are  ever  on  the  stretch,  to  rectify  the 
unnatural  line  of  the  limb,  and  to  prevent  the  shocks  of  concussion,  which  even- 
tually terminate  in  a  deposit  of  ossiflc  matter  in  and  around  them ;  this  soon 
communicates  to  the  bones,  and  these  joints  become  finally  anchylosed*.  From 
what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  treatment  will  be  effective 
in  promoting  a  perfect  cure  in  any  of  these  instances ;  we  can  only  palliate  the 
symptoms  by  the  means  before  detailed  in  Exostosis. 


CLASS  XVIIL 
DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

SIMPLE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

This  common  or  accidental  inflammation  must  be  distinguished  from  that 
known  as  the  specific  or  periodical  ophthalmia,  the  course  of  which  ends  in  cata- 
ract :  this,  on  the  contrary,  usuallv  yields  readilv  to  medical  treatment :  in  most 
instances  it  would  meet  a  natural  cure.  The  diseases  of  the  eve  have  a  conse- 
quence on  the  horse  unknown  to  man,  who,  having  one  affected,  is  stiU  able  \o 
perceive  objects  distinctly  with  the  other:  the  horse,  on  the  contrary,  has  his 
axis  of  vision  so  directed  that  he  sees  different  objects  with  each  eye ;  conse- 
quently, when  blind  of  one  eye,  all  objects  on  that  side  are  shut  out  from  hia 

*  Morbid  iipecimen*  of  anchylotii  lire  met  with  in  loffleient  number*  at  the  London  horse  •Uagh- 
trrers,  and  in  the  cabinets  of  Teterinarian*.  Mr.  PerciTall  observes,  that  from  150  anchyiosed  spe- 
riiiienft  uf  pastern  and  coffln-Jolnts,  there  were  Ave  of  complete  anchylosis  of  the  fetlock  ;  forty  ditto 
of  the  pastern  ;  eighteen  ditto  of  the  eoffln:  of  theip  there  are  only  four  in  which  the  navicular  joint 
docs  not  participate  :  seven  of  complete  anchylosis  both  of  the  pastern  and  coAn-Joiott ;  the  othera 
present  incrustations  only,  more  or  less  exteoilve. 
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Kight.     It  in  wild  to  Im-  n  fnct,  that  a  hiinil  h<tr«i'  haA  a  smooth  cciat   in  winter 
and  a  n>uf(h  (iiu*  in  KuniuuT.     NiiimMl  snv^  it  happens  to  nine  out  often.     We 
n*1at(>  it  an  we  ha\i'  nrcive<l  it.     'I'hiTe  is  »!*<»  another  evil  connected  with  ac 
iiiriAiiiiiiaton  affci'tton  of  the  eve  in  the  horve  resuhim;  from  this  di^-iaion:  which 
IH,  tliat  during  anv  atfeition  of  oiu'  the  honie  U  startlish  and  timid  in  the  extreme, 
from  ohjretft  preM  itting  themselves  indistiiietK  on  that  aide:  when   both  eve$ 
are  affected,  he  ift.  of  eounte,  more  so.    It  is  but  seldom  thmt  this  inflammation  fias 
other  than  a  mechanical  orifnn '  blow!*,  Icbion  of  the  conjunctive  coats  from  the  la&h 
of  the  whip,  hav-tieedu,  or  other  matters  falling  within  the  eyelids,  and  not  being 
removed  bv  the  action  of  the  nictitating  membrane,  arc  common  catisea.    It  now 
and  then,  m  a  mild  degree,  is  an  accomi>animent  of  catarrh:  and  likewise  occa- 
Kionally  appears  the  coiise({ucnce  of  a  direct  attack  of  cold  centering  itself  in  one 
4>r  b«>th  of  them;  such  cases,  however,  are  rare,  and  should  always  be  looked  on 
with  extn'me  suspicion,  as  (lartaking  of  the  s|>ecif)c  ophthalmia.     According  to 
Ilurtn-l  dWrboval,  the  simple  ophtlialntia  has  other  causers  than  external  injuries, 
or  Ix-iiig  symptomatic  of  catarrh ;  for  he  dcKcribes  it  as  enizoutic  *,  and  as  spon- 
taneous from  other  causes  al.so.     It  can  likewise,  accordmg  to  him,  degenerate 
into  the  nurifoniif;  a  state  verv  rare,  if  ever  known,  in  English  veterinary  prac- 
tice; while  cheniosis,  verjk  unusual  with  us,  ap}x>ars  not  an  uniKH|ueDt  result  of 
it  in  France  J.     I  must,  however,  obsi-ne,  that  on  no  disease  of  the  horse  is  this 
otherwise  excellent  and  instructive  author  so  unsatisfactoiy,  in  my  opinion,  as 
on  this.     He  imiltiplie>«  the  caus(.*s  of  it  and  the  forms  it  assumes  unncccssaril}' : 
and  many  of  his  descriptions  intended  to  apply  to  the  ophthalmic  afiection  I  am 
now  treating  of,  ought  to  bv  appended  to  s}Mi*itic  ophthalmia. 

The  tippt'uranris  n/gim/tle  injiammation  of  the  eye  arc  principally  to  be  distin- 
guished from  tho8i>  of  specific  ophthalmia  bv  the  circumstance^  that,  except  in 
cases  of  unusual  intensity,  they  are  such  as  characterise  affection  of  the  conjunc- 
tival surfaces  only;  wherean,  in  the  other  case,  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe 
i)artici|uite,  and  it  is  pmbable  that  they  are  the  parts  primarily  attacked;  whereas 
111  the  most  acute  cases  of  ttimple  iiiHammation,  any  internal  attack  is  only  conse- 
quent to  the  ophthalmic  state  of  the  conjunctive  coats.  Another  assistant  guide 
in  distinguishing  between  the  two  is,  that  here  there  is  seldom  any  disturbance 
in  the  system,  as  symptomatic  fever,  impaired  appetite,  and  hvsb  dry  skin. 
T)ien>  are,  however,  the  same  impatience  of  light  denoted  by  closed  ej'clids ;  the 
same  distention  of  the  vessels  and  nnldened  hue  of  the  conjunctive  coats,  as  well 
as  the  haw  inflamed  and  protruded:  sometnnes  the  pelluciditv  of  the  cornea 
is  disturbed.  From  that  sympathy  which  is  found  to  exist  between  double 
organs,  even  when  the  affection  has  l>een  entin'Iy  brought  on  by  nolcnce  done 
to  one  eye,  the  othc:r  will  by  sympathy  bi'come  affected  also,  but  in  a  minor' 
degree.  Of  this  liability  the  practitioner  should  be  aware,  as  a  mistake  in  this 
particular  might  lead  him  into  several  important  errors. 

The  treatment  must  commence  by  a  careful  eversion  of  the  eyelids,  in  case  the 
cause  is  not  otherwise  apparent,  and  due  examinaticm  to  detect  any  extraneous 
substance  which  may  have  intruded  itself;  which  must  be  followed  by  its  re- 

•  *  L'opthaluik  ditf  epiiootique  n'e«t  pa*  tre«  rare ;  ou  robfcrTeannufllenientdant  certain  cantont. 
c>»t-4-dire  qii'HIe  y  re  par  ait  presuiie  rb&que  ann^e,  aux  mdmes  epoques  et  dao*  le*  ni^me*  circon- 
vtanreii.  On  I'a  ul»»erT^  en  Flanare  dani  I'rtf  de  l/bl ;  oo  I'a  attribute  alor*  k  lachalear  ezeeaaiTe 
de  la  naiMm,  et  idea  fouTiafet  chv^p*  d'intectei  que  lei  habitan*  du  pay*  appellent  onningue$,  ct 
que  nou«  ne  ronnaimons  pa«  autrement.   Bile  a  auiti  rff  n^  dani  lei  d^partenienidu  Nord  etde  I'Bore 

Sendant  lei  rte«  de  IHOO  et  de  IhOI.    Les  lympioinei  de  rophtbalmie  episoolique  obierv^  en  Plaodre 
ani  rctc  de  Ijsl,  etaient  la  re  cil^,  la  tumrf action  de  la  glande  lacrymale,  la  inppuration  du  balbc 
dan*  pluileun  lujeti,  dani  toui  la  triitetiie,  le  defroilt  et  la  fiivre.' 

f  '  La  lUDpuration,  le  trouble  dei  bumeun,  dei  alxr^i  dans  lei  chambrei  de  t'oil,  I'opacit^  de  9t% 
membranei  internci,  et  meme  la  rupture  du  globe,  tout  eU  k  eraindre  dani  I'opbtbalmle  interne  qui 
n'ajoute  4  Topbtbaloile  externe,  il  I'on  ne  parvient  pai  4  maitriier  I'inflauimaUon  et  k  la  r^ioudre,  c« 
quieit  lonvent  fort  oifllcile/ 

I  '  Cette  irrave  ampliation  de  I'opbtbalmie  rrA^nio«<«>  provient,  ou  de  la  forre  de  Tirritation  dei 
partiei  affecleei,  ou  de  la  nerligence  dant  Temploie  dei  inoyent  antipbluriitiquei.  Apr^i  lei 
•alKni'ei  gcneralei  pratiqurei  df  i  le  princi|»e.  la  diite  et  le«  lioiiiinn^  d«*Iayante»,  ce  qui  lerait  le 
meux  roniiiterait  en  d'abondantei  laicnifei  localei;  inair  la  dittruU(^  de  lei  pratiquer.  et  cclle  plui 
grande  d'obtenir  bcauroup  de  laug  pendant  long-tenipii  dei  Teinei  qui  environnent  d'tjeil,  ne  permet- 
tcnt  pai  de  beaucoup  compler  lur  I'eAeacitA  de  re  mojen.  Celui  qu'on  ponrrait  tenter  pour  le  lup* 
pller  serait  d'inclier,  avee  dei  ciieauz  courbei  lur  leur  plat»  tout  le  bourrelet,  inflammatoire ;  U  en 
r^iulterait  une  abondante  h^morrhagietrii  propre  4  apaiier  lei  aerideni.' 
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moval,  08  well  as  by  such  local  and  general  bleeding,  and  such  applications,  as 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  requires,  of  which  further  notice  will  be  taken 
in  the  next  article. 

SPECIFIC  OR  PERIODICAL  OPHTHALMIA. 

This  ruinous  affection  of  the  eyes  is  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  con- 
stitutional nature;  it  is  also  characterised  by  its  being  deeper  seated.  Indeed, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  its  original  attack  is  made  on  the  inner  structure  of 
the  eye*  in  many,  if  not  in  all  instances;  and  that  from  this  the  inflammation 
extends  over  the  conjunctive  coats;  in  which  case  ophthalmia  membrdnarum  is  a 
less  pro|)er  term  for  it  than  ophthalmitis,  which  is  applicable  as  well  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  whole  bulb,  as  to  that  confined  to  its  membranes.  A  precise  know- 
ledge of  this  disease  was  long  withheld :  among  the  French  even,  it  was  not  until 
lk)urgelat  had  been  succeeded  by  Chabert,  that  it  became  characteristically  de- 
veloped. Chabert  it  was  who  first  shewed  its  specific  nature,  and  its  isolated 
state  from  simple  phlegmasia:  of  the  organ  brought  about  by  accidental  circum- 
stances, lie  first  distmctly  proved  that  it  was  a  constitutional  affection  inherent 
in  the  structure  of  the  organ.  Among  our  own  countrymen  it  was  long  regarded 
as  having  its  origin  in  occasional  causes,  as  local  injuries,  &c.:  even  the  protru- 
sion of  the  haw  and  its  tumefaction  and  discolouration,  though  a  symptom  only 
of  the  affection,  were  often  mistaken  for  the  cause  of  the  disease;  and  the  treat- 
ment was  more  than  a  match  for  the  error,  which  was  the  cutting  off  the  pro- 
truding portion.  It  is  to  Mr.  Coleman  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  ample 
information  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  to  his  early  and  exclusive  attention  to 
it,  probably,  that  the  art  received  the  benefit  of  his  mture  researches  throughout 
its  wide  field.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  us  had  his  inquiries  been  crowned 
with  equal  success  as  regards  the  curative  treatment  of  it;  but  here  he,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  can  offer  little  more  than  the  result  of  his  unsuccessftil  though 
ingenious  attempts. 

The  appearances  which  accompany  the  affection  are  not  always  the  same: 
those  more  commonly  present  are  swelled  eyelids,  which  appear  nearly  closed^ 
and  when  separated  exhibit  a  sunken  retracted  eyeball,  giving  the  eye  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  diminished.  This  arises  from  the  retractor  muscles  acting 
to  withdraw  the  eye  from  the  stimulus  of  light,  which  appears  in  every  case  of 
active  inflammation  to  give  extreme  pain,  and  the  horse  is  apt  to  resist  every 
effort  to  force  open  the  lids  for  inspection,  particularly  if  it  be  in  front  of  a 
strong  light ;  but  turn  the  head  away,  and  the  animal  will  unclose  the  eye  and 
exhibit  its  features.  This  retraction  of  the  eye  at  the  same  time  forces  tne  haw 
over  a  portion  of  its  globe,  where  it  is  seen  swelled  and  pretematurally  red^ 
from  its  participation  in  the  disease ;  and  which  addition  to  its  size  and  colour 
has,  among  farriers  and  horsemen,  long  subjected  it  to  the  accusation  of  being 
the  cause,  instead  of  the  effect,  of  the  disease.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  eye- 
lids will  be  found  highly  vascular  and  hot,  pouring  forth,  in  most  instances,  a 
flood  of  tears,  which  continually  trickles  down  the  face  in  successional  scalding 
drops,  and  the  whole  conjunctiva  will  present  a  net -work  of  turgid  red  vessels 
over  its  opaque  and  naturally  white  surface :  such  is  the  distention  of  the  vessels, 
before  intended  to  carry  only  the  colourless  parts  of  the  blood,  that  they  not 
only  tinge  the  opaque  cornea,  but  are  seen  obtruding  their  red  lines  into  the 
transparent  cornea  also,  which  sometimes  suffers  an  effusion  of  a  dull  yeUow 
colour.  If  the  pupil  be  not  too  much  contracted  or  too  turbid,  we  shall  discover 
the  aqueous  humour  thick  and  muddy  also;  the  iris  and  choroid  will  likewise 

•  Mr.  Wardrop  My*.  '  This  Influnmation  ii  temted  in  the  internal  part*  of  tlie  eye-ball,  affecting 
more  partirularly  the  choroid  coat  and  the  iri*.'  Mr.  PerciTall  obterre*  that  '  even  the  aqueou*  ha- 
mour  frown  tnrbid,  and  that  the  iri*  in  some  cate*  turn«  of  a  dead  amber  hue ;  the  corpora  nigra  loae 
their  jetty  blarlcneiis,  and  the  pupil  become*  *o  contracted  a*  to  be  with  difficulty  seen  through.' 
Ilurtrel  d'Arboval  ha*.  '  Ophtbalmie  periodi(|ue  »e  reconnait  au  trouble  de  I'hamcur  aquea*e,  dftter- 
luin^  lui-mSme  pv  rirritation  de  la  membrane  qui  tapisM  la  chambre  aatArieur*,  m£m«  let  deux 
chambre*.  et  *e  termine  par  la  cataraete  et  la  e^it^/ 
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be  found  altcn*d  fmm  thc-ir  natural  colour.     Frum  thig  state  it  follows  aome- 
tiuK-N  that  a  tt-ntral  \cll«i«  fiatch  u  didcoveretl  at  the  bottom   of  the  eye,  in 
which  ca>e  matter  haa  fonni-d.  but  not  Itom  the  usual  mppuratiTe  inflammatioii ; 
for  it  coiiimuDly  bi'coroc«  absorbed  aicaia,  and  sometimes  rerr  speedily.     Id  ven 
acute  caM-.o.  however,  there  it  a  large  deposit  of  fluid,  which  disor^gmnixes  the 
eye,  or  now  and  then  proceeds  to  evacuate  it«elf  by  an  abaceaa  of  the  globe ; 
but  theric  are  extreme  and  rare  cases.     The  rapidity  of  the  changes  in  the  state 
of  the  e}e  is  a  ver}*  marked  fi-ature  of  specific  ophthalmia;  and  the  transitioa 
from  a  HHMt  opatjue  to  alnx^t  a  clear  state  of  the  cornea,  and  from  a  simple 
dimneM  in  the  appearance  to  a  perfcxt  opacity,  sometimes  takc^  place  in  a 
remarkable  short  i»pace  of  time.     I  have  seen  an  eye  opai}ue  within  and  without, 
which  was  merely  dim  the  nis^ht  before  ;  and  perhaps,  within  twelve  hours,  it 
would  be  the  tiame  again,  without  aiiv  apparent  medical  agency.     This  extreme 
activity  <jf  both  the  de()0;»iting  aiid  the  alMktrbing  vestiels  is  peculiar  to  the  bmte 
eve :  in  the  human  the><'  cliantres  are  less  rapid,  which  has  bc^en  attributed  to 
tfie  coaf^ilablc  lymph  in  the  human  eye  rupturing  its  minute  vessels  and  be- 
coming extravai-ated ;  but  in  the  brute  eye,  to  its  remaining  within  its  vessels. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  the  i^^ilc  acting;  cause,  since,  from  our  present  physio- 
logical theory-,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  fluid  must  be  extravaaated, 
before  it  |can  be  absorbed  :  conse<iueiitly  it  would  disappear,  under  this  view  of 
the  matter.  <{uickest  in  the  human  t^ubjix't.    It  is  really  dependent  on  the  greater 
enerf^'  of  the  absorbing  sy^tem  of  the  horse  under  the  inflammatory'  action  in 
these  cases. 

In  the  above  detail  of  symptoms,  it  is  the  actire  inflammatory  state  which  has 
been  describi*d,  and  is  fn't|uentlv  so  hudden  in  its  attack  as  to  gain  almost  its 
nuu^iinum  in  a  few  houis.  which  has  led  inexperienced  persons  to  look  for  the 
cause  in  blows,  irritating  matter  fallini;  into  the  eye,  as  hay  seeds,  stings  of 
wasps,  bees,  Ace.     It  is  not,  howevrr,  in  ever}*  instance  thus  violent,  nor  thus 
sudden ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  approaches  more  slowly,  when  the  im- 
patience of  light  is  not  remarkable,  and  amounts  only  to  a  winking  of  the  lids, 
ami  moisture  fn>m  tears,  when  brought  into  the  full  f^lare :  the  globKC  of  the  e\x* 
l<Kiks  rather  vellow  than  red,  and  within  it  is  only  slightly  di.sturbeil  with  a  dis- 
coloured muddiness.  The  haw  is  here  hardly  ap|)arent,  the  eyelids  are  less  swoUen 
and  gr)rge<L,  and  the  tears  |>ass  in  their  natural  channel ,  the  eye  or  eves  remain 
without  much  variation  many  days,  and  sometimes  weeks  even.     This  apparent 
mil<lness  of  symptoms  is  not,  however,  a  prognostic  of  a  less  formidable  disease, 
for  this  proves  usually  as  obstinate  and  as  eventually  fatal  to  vision  as  the  other. 
Among  the  other  iK^uliarities  bi'twecn  ophthalmia  of  the  human  and  of  the 
horse,  one  is,  that  it  usually  attacks  both  eyes  in  the  fonuer,  whereas  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  for  it  to  attack  one  only  in  the  horse,  leaving  the  other  totally 
unaffected,  or  at  most  only  sympathetically  so,  but  without  specific  affection. 
Equally  worthy  of  remark,  is  the  complete  and  sudden  metasta.sis  which  often 
takes  place  in  this  monocular  ophthalmia*.     From  being  in  a  very  aggravated 
state  of  inflammation  in  one  eye,  it  will  suddenly  shif\  its  seat  to  the  other, 
leaving  the  original  much  amended  or  nearly  well :  and  it  must  have  been  this 
intertnittrnt  tN|H' which  first  gainetl   it  the  term  of  sl  froitty  affection  from  Mr. 
Coleman ;  a  tenn,  |>erhaps,  which  is  not  altogether  applicable,  but  by  no  means 
deser\ing  of  the  ridicule  which  has  been  attached  to  it.     Its  specific  character 
has  also  been  attacked ;  but  I  believe  tliat  its  general  nature,  and  the  singu- 
larities it  maintains,  can  by  no  other  term  be  so  justly  expressed.     It  has  been 
obser>-ed,  that  when  the  disease  is  attended  with  tumefied  lids  and  much  weep- 
ing, it  usually  attacks  both  eyes ;  but  I  have  not  unfrequently  seen  it  confined 
to  one  only.     It  is  also  asserted,  that  under  ophthalmia  a  horse  rarely  sweats, 

•  ThU  nieUutMiB  ia  not  confined  to  the  chanfe  from  eje  to  ey«>  only,  but  fiom  the  eye  to  other  or- 
gan* al«o.  and  vice  v*r*A.  Inflammation  of  the  laminie'of  the  feet  haii  been  thu«  rhanfed.  and  tbe 
eye*  al«o  have  orraftionally  brifhtened  at  the  ez[»en<ie  of  the  laminated  itrurture.  Mr.  Ca^tley  ob- 
•erve^,  in  The  Veterinarian,  that  he  ha«  i^een  periodical  ophthalmia  RUfterveninc  on  xome  diwturbed 
fitate  of  the  «y»tcm,  an  from  diabetev  brought  on  by  mow-burnt  hay,  or  kihi-diieil  oat*;  of  which  he 
had  manv  ln»taiiceii  in  the  three  years  in  which  the  army  of  ocrupation  remained  in  France  after  the 
UOtle  of  Waterloo,  where  tery  many  huives  went  blind  apparently  from  tbit  source  only. 
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and  that  when  he  does  it  is  not  a  fiivourable  perspirAtion,  but  a  cold  clammy 
one,  which  is  not  unlikely  from  the  symptomatic  fever  present,  which  sometimes 
nm^  high.  There  does  also  appear  a  somewhat  distinct  sympathetic  connexion 
between  the  eyes  and  skin  in  these  cases;  which  latter  is  usually  harsh,  and 
what  is  called  unthrifty. 

The  periodiccd  nature  of  the  complaint  is  such,  that,  having  once  made  its 
appearance,  there  is  almost  a  certaintv  of  ia  recurrence  of  its  attacks  at  indefinite 
periods,  which  the  older  fiuriers  usually  estimated  at  about  a  lunar  month ;  and 
hence  supposed  that  the  moon  had  some  infinence  on  it,  and  therefore  named  it 
lunaHc  or  mo&n'bUndnest^,  We  need  not  deny  this  absurdity — ^it  denies  itself; 
for  it  recurs  at  iodcfinite  periods,  as  fix>m  two  or  three  weeks  to  as  many  months. 
It  is  always  observed,  ttiat  t^e  first  of  these  inflammatory  attacks,  however  violent, 
having  anrived  at  its  height,'  usually  gives  way  to  medical  treatment,  or  the  dis- 
ease leaves  the  horse  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  eyes  recover  nearfy  their 
former  appearance :  I  use  the  term  nearly,  because  they  are  seldom  so  perfectly 
transparent  as  before ;  on  the  contrary,  b^  a  narrow  inspection,  there  will  be 
observed  either  some  small  opaque  spots  within  the  pupil,  or  the  general  cornea 
will  not  be  so  distinctly  clear  as  before ;  or  even  should  the  centre  of  the  cornea 
be  perfectly  transparent,  yet  there  will  commonly  remain  some  cloudy  lines 
around  its  extreme  circumference.  This  latter  appearance  should  always  be 
particularly  attended  to,  for  this  is  the  very  last  part  the  opacity  quits ;  and,  I 
believe,  in  an  eye  once  afiected,  this  hardly  ever  wholly  leaves  the  extreme 
edges.  The  eye  or  eyes,  however,  (hufar  recovered,  seldom  remain  very  long 
sound,  but  something  again  calls  the  diseased  action  forth,  and  the  complaint 
recurs  with  its  former  violence  and  its  former  appearances.  As  these  attacks 
are  repeated,  they  leave  the  eve  less  transparent  each  time ;  sometimes  a  very 
small  white  speck  is  left  withm  the  humours,  which  may  be  seen  through  the 
pupil.  This  opaque  spot  forms  a  nucleus  for  future  and  rapid  accretion :  some- 
times, however^  it  will  remain  stationary  a  long  time,  and  now  and  then  it  never 
enlarges.  But,  usually,  repeated  inflammatory  attacks  succeed  each  other,  and 
the  whole  crystalline  lens  at  last  becomes  opaque,  when  the  disease  tlikes  the 
name  of  calarajct^  in  which  almost  all  these  inflammations  terminate.  It  is 
remarkable,  likewise,  when  the  process  of  forming  cataract  is  become  fixed  and 
regular  within  the  crystalline,  that  active  inflammation  usually  leaves  the  coats  of 
the  eye,  and  seldom  again  returns. 

Causes. — It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  remote  cause  of  this  disease  arises 
from  the  plethora  which  takes  place  in  horses  at  the  adult  period ;  that  is,  when 
they  have  just  attained  their  growth,  and  at  which  time  it  is  observed  they  are 
more  fircquentlv  first  attacked  with  it ;  for  till  this  ase  the  blood  has  not  only 
to  nourish  the  body,  but  to  increase  it  also  bv  the  addition  of  parts ;  but  after 
maturity,  having  only  to  support  the  organs  it  has  already  formed,  there  must 
be  a  superabundant  quantity  thrown  on  the  system  :  at  thisperiod,  likewise,  the 
vascular  action  is  strong,  and  much  subject  to  distention.  This  theory,  however 
ingenious,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  constitutional  predispo- 
sition so  evident  to  this  disease,  for  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  adult 
period* ;  and  even  barring  this  objection  to  its  correctness,  it  yet  remains  to  be 
accounted  for,  why  the  eyes  should  be,  of  all  the  organs,  the  only  ones  attack- 

*  GerTaife  Mvkbam  ban,  *  Now  they  b«  called  moon-eye$t  hecauM  if  the  farrier  do  obterTe  then 
he  «hall  pcrrelTe  that  at  tome  tiiiie!>  of  the  moon  he  thall  »ee  very  pretUly,  and  at  tome  timet  of  tb« 
moon  he  tlialt  tee  notbinf  at  all.  Now  the  tifnt  thereof  aie,  tvbeo  the  borte't  eyei  are  at  the  beet 
they  win  look  rather  yellowixh  and  dimme ;  and  when  they  are  at  the  worst,  they  will  took  red»  fiery, 
and  anfry.' 

f  It  it  teen  in  coitt  and  fllliet  of  every  age.  I  have  *etfn  it  at  two  yeart  old.  Huitrel  d'Arboval  and 
other  French  authon  attert  timilar  catet.  Mr.  Ca^tley  «aw  in  Ireland  two  blind  three- year-old  eolte, 
one  of  which  had  never  been  houved  ;  but  both  had  become  blind  by  tpeclflc  ophthalmia.  It  It  aUe 
worthy  of  observation,  in  ptoof  of  the  hereditary  piedi»po*ition  to  cataract  at  paramottot  to  all  occa- 
sional causes,  that  it  is  more  prevalent  in  Ireland  than  in  Bngland.  During  my  mihtary  tervicet  there, 
where  it  was  common  to  tummon  a  vavt  number  of  cart  for  the  traA«port  of  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion, I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  blind  hortes  :  they  are  not,  I  believe,  to  common  now.  At 
the  time  I  allude  to,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  to  any  artiflciai  modes  of  life  that  this  pre- 
valence was  observed,  but  to  the  ntual  nahit  of  breeding  from  blind  hortet  and  marea.  Mr.Cattley 
remarks  on  a -blind  stallion  called  Chanticleer,  \n  very  great  repute,  wboee  disease  formed  no  bar  to 
hi»  selection  as  a  stock -getter. 

H  h 
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cd,  teeing  the  plethora  \i  univcrsalK  distributed ;  and  why  also  the  compbuDt 
•bould  be  confined  to  the  horec,  and  not  take  place  in  any  thing  like  an  equal 
degree  in  the  mule  and  ass  at  their  adult  periods,  even  in  thoae  countries 
where  the  treatment  of  them  is  equally  luxurious  with  that  of  the  hone.  It  is, 
however,  in  such  countries  more  frequent  with  these  congeners  than  with  us, 
which  is  a  sufficient  proof  tliat  a  life  of  art  increases,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
beget,  the  tendency  to  it.  We  have,  however,  by  a  source  of  extensiTe  obser- 
vations, pretty  cleariy  established  its  hereditary  nature :  the  constitutiooal  dis- 
position, dependent  undoubtedly  on  structural  speciality,  does  descend  fixMu  the 
parents  of  both  sexes  to  the  offspring ;  and  this  knowledge  noay  be  hereafter 
turned  to  account  by  our  breeding  only  from  such  parents  as  have  not  this  ap- 
titude ;  by  which,  if  we  fail  to  cure,  we  mav  greatly  prevent*.  Colour  has  been 
thought  to  influence  the  liability  to  the  a^ection ;  but  no  two  persons  agree  as 
to  the  shades  most  obnoxious :  the  wall-eyed  horse,  by  general  consent,  is,  how- 
ever, said  to  be  exempt ;  vet  Mr.  Castlcy  met  with  two  cases  of  this  kind  in 
one  regiment.  Size  of  bociy,  however,  has  certainly  some  connexion  with  it,  for 
blindness  is  much  more  rare  among  |x>nies  than  among  larger  horses ;  and  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  and  one  which  appears  founded  on  experience,  that  small 
retracted  eyes,  particularly  in  the  heads  of  coarse  fleshy  horses,  are  more  pre- 
disposed to  disease  than  others. 

The  occanomd  causes  are  probably  \-arious.  A  determination  to  the  head 
must  be  the  consequence  of  the  exertion  which  a  horse  is  exposed  to  when  he  is 
first  put  to  active  and  laborious  exercise,  particularly  that  of  drawing ;  and  this, 
as  he  js  unused  to  it,  must  act  considerably  in  distending  the  vesseb  of  these  or- 
gans. Hurtrcl  dWrboval  lays  much  stress  on  dentition  as  an  occasional  cause ; 
and  in  this  process  it  is  certain  much  blood  must  centre  about  the  parts.  Early 
breaking  horses  into  harness  by  collar  pressure  must  also  hinder  the  free  return 
of  blood  from  the  head,  and  pnxiucc  congestion.  The  French  authors  are  much 
impressed  also  with  the  tendency  of  some  food,  and  with  the  nature  and  quality 
of  some  pasturage,  in  the  production  of  this  and  also  of  the  simple  ophthalmia. 
Clover  seems  to  lie  under  this  tax.  Hard  food,  they  think,  bv  exciting  much 
mastication,  may  produce  it;  but  which  is  much  to  be  doubted.  There  is, 
however,  great  reason  to  think  that  disturbances  in  the  digestive  functions,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  musty  hay  and  kiln-dried  oats,  are  predisponentsf. 
The  acrimonious  fumes  of  a  hot  foul  stable,  to  a  young  animal  that  has  been 

•  Too  much  publicity  cannot  be  given  to  thi»  herfditary  tendency,  aor  tu  the  eollectinf  all  the  proofa 
of  Kt  exintence.  Hurtrel  d'Arboval  observe*,  '  C'evt  turtout  4  roceation  de  certains  mans  d'yeoz  tC 
4«  leurs  suites  qu'on  a  etabll  I'herfcdit^  demnaladies.  Husard  p^re,  dans  son  instruction  sur  l*aa«- 
Uoration  des  cheTaux  de  France,  publiAe  en  I'an  X  (1802),  et  qui  n'a  pas  k\h  r^imprim^  d^pala, 
eonseillc  de  rejeter  drs  hara«  les  Jumens  affect^es  de  Jlusion  lunatiqne  parceau'on  a  obserTi,  dit  il, 
^a'elles  couimuuiuuent  4  l«*urs  poulains  cptte  affection  pftriodique.  Bourgelat  avertit  de  nreodlr* 
fsrde,  dans  le  rhoiz  des  fttnlon^.  4  tuute  disposition  maladiTe  sujette  4  ^tre  tranimlse,  est  ii  raan 
dans  cette  cat ^fforie  les  mauxd'yeux  qu'il  appelle  e««entiel«.  Oursault  pose  le  mftme  principle,  ei 
•ignale  particuli^reroent  les  yeux  faibles,  la  fluxion  babitueile  et  a  fluxion  pftriodique  de  ces  orfanea. 
Ccttr  derni^re  est  conKiderfe,  par  l^afo'se,  couime  souvent  birMitaire.  Noui  savoai  qu'on  a  rft- 
formft  de«  Halons,  dans  lei  depots  entietenusaux  frais  de  I'^tat,  par  cela  senl  qu'on  a  era  remarqaer 
qa'lls  transmettaient  4  leurs  produits  des  prfdisposltions  4  la  c^eit^.  Plusieurs  vHirlnalrea  dobs 
oat  aasuri  que  des  poulains  issus  de  pAie  et  de  m^ie  lunatiques,  se  sont  monties  aptes  4  eontractcr 
4et  ophthaimies.  principaleuent  4  i'ftpoque  de  la  dentition  et  surtout  de  la  sortie  des  crochet/  la  tb« 
Reeueil  de  Med.  t'et.  for  March  1829,  is  a  paper  purposely  written  by  M.  Marripoey,  for  tho 
■Royal  Africoltural  Society  of  Prance,  on  the  subject  of  the  hereditariness  of  periodical  ophthaJmia, 
where  the  dhect  proofs  were  numerous,  and  admitted  of  no  doubt  that  this  cause  is  fully  salBcieBC, 
in  a  great  number  of  instances,  to  account  for  the  disease.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  practical  York* 
ahlre  breeders  will  not  now  breed  from  either  horse  or  mare  which  has  spontaneously  become  blind; 
aad  continued  experlenoe,  the  best  teacher,  has  convinced  them  that,  in  their  own  words,  '  bad  eyct 
will  ran  through  the  stock.' 

f  '  Chabert  avait  annoncA  que  I'usage  des  herbes  rennes  sur  des  prairies  qui  resolvent  dee  engrala 
aaraiisalt  tusceptible  de  falre  naltre  rophthalmie  p^riodique.  Les  observations  de  Bouin  et  da 
Daaoassy  semblent  v^rifler  eette  ptopotltion.  Le  premier  a  observe  le  qui  suit:  une  petite  pralrit 
daaa  le  bocage  de  la  Vendue  ref  oit  eontlnuellement  les  eaux  et  tons  les  igouls  des  rues  de  la  palito 
▼llle  d«  la  Ch4taignerale.  *«  se  fertility  est  telle  qu'clle  offre  con«tamment  I'aspect  d'unc  belle  vftgifeta- 
tloB  toujours  active  et  abondante ;  or  il  est  bien  reconnu  que  presque  tons  les  chevaux  qu'on  aboa- 
daota  dans  eette  prairie  sont  attaqu^s  de  la  ophthalmie  p^riudique  apr^s  deox  ou  trois  mois  an  plua 
de  I'usage  qu'lU  ont  fait  de  I'berte  longue.  abondante  et  ties  aquense  qu'elle  four  nit.  Demousay 
ranporte  que  lea  chevaux  qui  nalaacnt  en  Bspagne.  dans  les  plainea  fertiles  de  Seville  et  d'Aoduxur 
aalMMrg^es  par  le  Ouadalquiver.  iont  de  mftme  fr^quemment  atteinti  de  eette  affection.  Cela  porte* 
rait  4  penaer  que  eertalna  engraia  eommoniqaent  aux  herbes  qu'ils  font  eroltre  des  qualitta  preju- 
dielablei  aas  animaux.' 
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only  used  to  a  bnrn  and  paddock,  may  call  forth  the  liability  into  action,  and 
thus  may  prove  an  occasional  cause ;  but  when  we  see  so  many  horses  in  the 
stables  of  inns,  coachmasters,  Sic,  &c.,  and  farmers*  horses  and  others,  who  are 
more  naturally  treated,  still  subject  to  it,  this  cannot  wholly  account  for  the 
disposition.  There  is  no  doubt  also  but  accidental  plethora,  however  gained,  at 
any  time  predisposes  to  it ;  and  likewise  inflammatory  affections  of  other  organs 
may,  by  translation,  prove  a  cause :  and  cold  applied  in  any  way  frequently  calls 
the  disposition  into  action. 

Treatment. — It  is  not  in  general  found  difficult  to  remove  the  immediate  at- 
tack ;  but  from  the  specific  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  connexion  it  has  with 
the  constitution  at  large,  as  before  insisted  on,  it  proves  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  the  recurrence.  Common  farriers  attempt  its  present  removal,  and 
usually  go  no  further.  More  scientific  practitioners  mitigate  the  urgent  symp- 
toms, and  then  attempt  to  attack  the  cause  through  the  medium  of  the  con- 
Htitution  at  large ;  though  it  must  be  owned,  in  general  cases,  their  efforts  are 
attended  with  no  better  success,  from  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  immediate 
nature  of  the  constitutional  cause.  If  general  plethora  be  suspected,  we  can 
reduce  that ;  close  stables  we  can  open ;  dry  food  we  can  change  for  carrots,  &c. 
in  winter,  and  for  soiling  in  summer ;  and  if  our  pastures  are  low  and  exposed^ 
these  we  can  alter.  Such  constitutional  means  are  in  our  power;  but  the  pre- 
disposition when  in  action,  and  particularly  when  hereditary,  will  probably  beat 
us.  Unless  the  horse  be  very  weak,  or  much  emaciated,  the  treatment  should 
be  commenced  by  general  blood-letting ;  in  cases  of  much  emaciation,  it  should 
be  confined  to  topical  bleeding  only.  I  would  also  recommt-nd  that  the  first 
bleeding  be  a  full  one,  and  very  quickly  followed  by  a  second,  if  the  first  pro- 
duces no  abatement  of  the  symptoms ;  for  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  arrest 
the  disease  at  its  outset.  If  it  establishes  itself,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult 
to  dislodge  it.  The  general  bleeding  may  also,  on  some  occasions,  be  repeated 
once  or  twice  aflerwards :  but  when  there  is  no  existing  plethora,  I  have  not 
found  a  frequent  repetition  of  general  bleeding  advance  the  cure.  Topical  eva- 
cuation of  the  blood  may  be  attempted  under  every  state  of  the  body,  and  may 
be  continued  as  long  as  any  active  inflammation  exists  :  but  cases  will  often  oc- 
cur when  no  benefit  appears  to  result  from  even  this.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  abstract  blood  by  puncturing  or  dividing  the  temporal  artery,  as  a  more  than 
usually  effective  remedy ;  but  I  have  already  been  at  some  pains  to  point  out 
the  error  of  such  recommendation,  seeing  this  artery  is  not  distributed  to  the 
eye,  but  is  wholly  assigned  to  muscles  and  skin.  (See  page  196.)  Topical 
bleeding,  however,  intended  to  unload  the  vessels  of  the  eye,  can  be  effected 
from  a  small  venous  branch  which  enters  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye ;  or  when 
the  injection  almost  approaches  chcmosis,  it  may  be  better  done  by  a  division  of 
the  distended  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva;  which,  even  in  mild  cases,  will  be  seen 
turgid  and  full  of  blood  around  what  is  called  the  white  of  the  eye,  as  well  as 
within  the  lids.  It  requires  only  moderate  dexterity  to  do  this ;  for  if  the  horse 
be  finnly  twitched  by  the  nose,  and  the  eyelids  elevated  by  one  hand,  with  the 
other  these  vessels  may  be  readily  divided  by  means  of  a  small  scalpel,  lancet, 
or  very  fine  scissors.  I  have  now  and  then  scarified  the  inner  surface  of  the 
eyelids  in  preference,  and  have  sometimes  thought  I  gained  more  benefit  from 
it.  Considerable  amendment  has  also  followed  the  use  of  setons  placed  as  near 
the  eye  as  possible.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  passed  through  the 
under  part  of  the  conjunctive  coat ;  but  I  believe  no  great  advantage  has  resulted 
from  this  mode  in  preference  to  placing  them  in  the  integuments  just  below  the 
eye  :  in  some  cases  the  irritation  has  done  harm ;  and  a  great  objection  to  setons 
fuTc,  is,  that  they  leave  a  blemish ;  but  when  particularly  wished,  by  the  use  of 
a  very  small  seton-needle,  this  is  rendered  trifling.  Rowels  under  the  throat 
are,  likew^ise,  not  at  all  liable  to  this  objection,  and,  as  being  a  much  larser 
drain,  probably  act  with  more  advantage.  I  have  occasionally  tried  them  with 
evident  benefit ;  and  as  they  are  not  likely  to  be  rubbed  out  by  the  horse,  so,  in 
many  cases,  they  are  to  be  preferred.  1  have  also  blistered  the  cheeks  with 
success ;  but  much  caution  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  blistering  matter  firom 
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being  rubbed  ioto  the  eye  itself:  it  may,  however,  be  done  in  the  following  main 
ner : — Spread  over  a  pitMx:  of  ntout  but  pliant  leather,  the  size  of  the  palm  of 
the  haua,  a  thick  margin  of  cobbler*8  wax,  an  inch  in  brcadtli,  which  will  leave 
a  central  part  bare ;  over  this  place  some  stiff  blister  plaister,  such  as  is  used 
for  human  blisters,  which  is -much  tirmcr  than  that  xnmdc  by  the  veterioariaD. 
Apply  this,  a  little  warmed,  three  inches  below  and  behind  the  eye ;  afterwards 
carefully  tie  the  head  up  by  each  side,  when  no  danger  can  occur. 

The  external  applications  proper  in  these  cases  are  next  to  be  pointed  out ; 
previously  to  which,  however,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  inflauunatioo  pre- 
aent  does  not,  in  all  instances,  bear  the  same  character,  but  in  some  is  accom- 
panied with  a  higher  degree  of  irritability  than  in  others.  For  in  some  case» 
mildly  stimulating  applications  agree  best,  as  vitriolic  solutions;  tincture  of 
opium,  somctimcH  the  spirituous  and  sometimes  the  vinous,  according  as  cir- 
cumMtances  re<{uire  a  more  active  or  a  less  active  stimulant;  aether  diluted; 
bramlv  diluted ;  saline  washes,  &c. :  but  at  other  times,  and  that  more  fre- 
quently, weak  solutions  of  the  superacetate  of  lead  are  best  borne,  and  relieve 
roost.  In  cases  of  vor}'  high  irritation,  poulticen  may  be  applied.  I  have  ex- 
perienced bcHiefit  from  scrajKHi  carn>ts  or  turnips,  and  in  one  instance  the  com- 
mon houseleek  also  was  applied  beneficially  in  this  way :  the  most  common 
p<mhiccH,  however,  are  the  saturnine,  which  may  be  very  properly  and  generally 
attempted,  and,  when  borne,  are  ver>-  useful.  Hut,  owing  to  the  irritability  of 
the  animal,  it  is  too  oAen  found  difficult  to  retain  a  poultice;  in  lieu  of  which 
fomentutions  of  l>oppy  heads  and  chamomile  or  mallow  can  be  convenientiv 
used :  and  in  every  case  likewise  an  apparatus  of  folde<l  linen,  wetted  with  the 
(voulard  water  or  other  wash,  may  be  kept  on  with  ease.  Soft  linen  cloth, 
aeveml  times  doubled,  may  be  UBcd  for  this  pur|>ose,  fastened  to  the  headstall 
from  the  ear  of  the  affected  side,  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  collar  front,  hanging 
fW>m  this  down  the  middle  of  the  face  over  the  affected  eye,  and  then  secured 
across  bv  tape.  This  will  have  the  double  advantage  of  shielding  the  eye  from 
light,  wnieh  is  always  desirable,  and  of  keeping  the  medicaments  constant! v 
applied.  The  following  rcei|H^  will  bo  found  a  good  one  for  the  early  states  of 
tne  complaint ;  but,  when  the  irritability  is  extreme,  omit  the  Wnegar*  : — 

No.  I . — Superacetate  {gttgar  of  letuij  one  drachm 

Hose  water    four  ounces 

Vinegar half  an  ounce 

Soft  water a  pint. 

Internal  medicines  ought  next  to  occupy  our  attention.  In  every  instance,  if 
the  hors**  be  tolerably  full  of  condition,  debar  him  from  corn ;  instead  of  which 
give  bran  mashes :  and,  if  it  can  be  procured,  green  meat  instead  of  hay  ;  if  not, 
pve  carrots,  which  will  support  the  condition  without  heating.  Every  thing 
tnat  requires  active  chewing  must  neceswirilv  force  much  blood  to  the  head,  an<5 
then»fore,  should  be  avoided.  Some  nrnctitioners  prefer  dinn'ticH  in  these  cases ; 
some  fmrge ;  and  others  tnist  principally  to  altrnitircs.  I  have  usually  prescribed 
one  or  two  mild  purgatives,  and  with  apparent  benefit ;  but  active  purgation  is 
objected  to  by  some  practitioners  :  Mr.  (\)leinan,  I  believe,  did  so.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  a  soluble  state  of  the  bowels ;  neither 
can  there  be  but  one  opinion  on  that  of  antimonial  alteratives  :  as  already  hinted, 
there  is  very  often  present  a  constringed  state  of  skin,  and  other  feverish  symp- 
toms, to  combat  wnich  wann  clothing  is  advisable :  and,  as  a  farther  assistant 
towards  a  determination  to  the  surface,  give  calomel,  tartarizcd  antimony,  and 
nitre,  as  a  general  alterative.  With  these  means  unite  a  pure  air,  and  avoid  every 
source  of  unhealthy  irritation  from  dung,  urine,  or  crowded  stable.     Exercise, 

*  I  remember  to  hare  been  induced  to  try  warm  ftimentationH  to  one  catie,  from  its  extreme  obntl- 
naey.    The  amendment  wa«  utrikini^.     I  afterwardu  tried  it  on  otherw  with  variable  RuroeM     The 

ertctitioner  who  meets  with  many  of  these  cases,  will  hare  to  remark  on  tiie  very  different  def^tees  of 
•BcAt  received  from  remedies  applied  to  cases  apparently  similar.  In  some,  that  which  was  •an.itive 
In  one  proves  noxious  even  in  the  next:  it  therefore  behoves  him  to  vary  hi*  mode  of  treatment,  to 
meet,  by  repeated  trials,  that  which  best  suits  tho  caoe  in  hand. 
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tor  the  lirst  few  days  after  an  acute  attack,  had  better  be  omitted ;  afterwards  H 
may  bo  allowed,  but  by  walking  only,  and  not  then  when  the  wind  is  high  or  the 
air  cold.  In  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  may  be  expected  that,  by  these  meansj  the 
extreme  irritation  of  the  affection  may  have  given  way,  when  any  of  the  following 
foniiula!  may  be  tried ;  for  it  may  be  remarked  that,  m  three  cases,  all  appearing 
alike  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  observed  below,  to  find  each  require  m  differeDt 
application :  different  formulae  are  therefore  given : — 

No.  2.— Superacetate  (sugar  of  lead) one  drachm 

Sulphate  of  zinc  {white  vitriol)  two  scruples 

Water  a  pint. 

No.  3. — Muriate  of  ammonia  {crude  sal  ammoniac) two  drachms 

Vine^ two  ounces 

Infusion  of  red  rose  leaves a  pint. 

No.  4. — Brandy one  ounce 

Vinegar *. one  ounce 

Tincture  of  opium two  drachms 

Rose  water eight  ounces. 

No.  5. — ^^ther half  an  ounce 

Infusion  of  oak  bark six  ounces. 

No.  G. — Rose  water six  ounces 

Mindereru8*8  spirit  (see  Mat.  Med,) three  ounces. 

Introduce  any  of  these,  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  sponge  or  rag,  within 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  gently  pressing  in  a  little,  which  the  action  of  the 
nictitating  membrane,  or  haw,  will  soon  carry  over  the  surface.  Various  other 
applications  have  been  used  besides  those  enumerated ;  few  of  them  with  per^ 
munent  benefit,  but  many  with  present  advantage.  Among  them  may  be 
noticed  an  infusion  of  solanum  nigrum,  or  garden  nightshade,  which,  fi*om  its 
wonderful  properties  of  apparently  paralyzing  the  iris,  was  supposed  capable 
uf  arresting  the  inflammatory  action :  but  the  event  has  not  justified  the  ex- 
|)ectution.  Had  it  proved  otherwise,  it  would  have  formed  a  most  convenient 
application,  as  it  will  produce  its  effects  by  absorption  without  actual  introduc- 
tion to  the  eye ;  consequently  an  ointment  rubbed  on  the  temple  would,  in  such 
case,  have  been  sufficient.  The  cigeput  oil  has  been  also  tried  with  some  bene- 
fit. Gall,  common  salt,  watery  solutions  of  opium,  of  aloes,  and  of  ground  ivy 
also,  have  all  of  them  had  their  advocates.  There  are  other  stimulants  which 
remain  to  be  mentioned  as  particularly  applicable  to  the  inactive  chronic  states 
of  the  disease  I  have  noticed  as  one  of  its  occasional  forms. 

The  mechamcal  means  used  as  remedies  in  this  complaint  have  also  been 
various.  The  removal  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  haw  has  been  practised 
under  the  most  erroneous  view  of  the  matter :  nevertheless  the  bleeding  and 
irritation  consequent  to  such  an  operation  have  proved  somewhat  beneficial, 
which  has  served  to  perpetuate  the  barbarism.  Taking  up  the  carotid  artery 
on  the  affected  side  has  also  been  tried,  under  an  idea  of  lessening  the  arterial 
determination  to  the  head.  It  has,  however,  failed  in  affording  relief,  and  is 
altogether  an  ineligible  practice.  The  temporal  and  angular  arteries  have  been 
also  taken  up.  Neither  have  the  veins  escaped,  but  several  have  been  divided 
experimentally,  and  all  with  equal  want  of  permanent  success.  The  destruc- 
tion of  one  eye  has  also  been  practised  with  lasting  benefit  to  the  remaining  eye; 
and  this  in  so  many  instances,  that  it  in  a  degree  blunts  the  natural  repugnance 
to  its  apparent  brutality  and  violence.  Tne  benefits  resulting  fix>m  it  are 
founded  on  a  law  in  the  animal  economy,  that  where  or^ns  are  double,  as  the 
eyes,  cars,  &c.,  the  loss  of  one  is  sure  to  throw  additional  strength  into  the 
other.  In  correspondence  with  this  view,  it  had  been  long  observed,  that, 
aflcr  both  eyes  haa  been  afiected,  if  the  disease  became  permanent  in  one,  the 
other  eye  firequently  recovered  its  remaining  afieetion ;  it  has  therefore  been  a 
practice  with  some  farriers  to  put  out  the  worst  of  the  two  affected  eyes,  for  the 
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purpoie  of  nTinff  one.  If  fhi«  nhould  rxer  hecatae  ^enewwX,  H  is  ctwkm  it  can 
onh  be  Hucef<i«ful  before  anjk  cnn«ider3blr  disnreanizatioo  has  pioKfcdtd  in  the 
eve'  attcfiipted  to  be  nved.  The  operation  niajr  be  iieifijffiurd  br  intrDdodnr  s 
couchmic-Deedle  within  the  fck>be,  and  br  breaking  dovn  it«  texturt  to  cxcne 
Mip|»uration.  (>r.  in  preference,  introdui-e  a  nuIL  nxrrcd*  and  vcffj  shvp- 
pointed  bistoury  vithin  the  anterior  chamber,  at  the  mmrpB  ofcbc  oomea;  tbfo 
naM  it  taUf  the'pupiL  and  force  the  lens  from  the  capnilr :  in  rrfrarting  the 
bi»tour>%  make  a  sufficient  opening  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  lens  br  gmtk 
pressaiT.  Totallv  destro^ini^  all  ifunctional  structure  in  the  disenard  ere,  wtmld 
appear  to  be  all  tfcat  is  requisite  to  excite  in  the  other  the  sjinpnth}'  o^Dcccant^ 
•umcient  to  ensure  its  fbture  health  *. 

To  pursue  the  disease  profcreisively  it  may  be  remarked,  thmX  cooaequeDccs 
/Mac  the  act  ire  inHamnuUorr  attacks,  which   have  occasioDed  practical  at- 
tempts t0  combat  them  in  particular.    The  principal  of  these  is  toe  opndtT  of 
the  transpsrent  cornea,  in  either  the  form  of  one  or  more  specks :  or  other- 
wise of  a  general  pervading  film,  for  the  nmoi-al  of  which  mechnnical  InctioD 
has  been  very  geiienilh  practif«4.*d  by  mean*  of  rough  fubstances.  as  powdered 
glass,  powdered  tutty,  charcosl,  kc.  kc.     Hut  it  should  be  renicmbeied  that 
this  opacity  is  not  confined  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  cornea,  hut  penrades  its 
whole  substance  likcwi<e:  so  that,  when  such  applications  do  anv  good,  it  is 
not  bv  mechanical  abrasion,  but  by  stimulating  the  absorbents  to  remore  the 
coaguUble  hmph,  which  forms  the  obstructing  mattir.     This  being  the  case« 
other  fubstancctf  may  be  found  more  efficacious  than  those  that   are  simply 
abrasive  and  rough.     Calomel,  acetate  of  lead,  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  pow- 
dered alum,  or  of  white  Wtriot  calamine  and  tuttv.  may  all  be  used  for  this 
purpose.     These  matters  may  be  introduced  by  placing  a  little  of  the  powder 
witnin  the  inner  angle  by  the  help  of  the  fingers,  leaving  it  to  he  carried  orer 
the  eye  by  the  action  of  the  haw :  but  it  is  not  prudent  to  blow  in  any  powder 
by  means  of  a  quill,  as  is  (requently  done,  for  it  alarms  the  horse,  and  is  apt  to 
make  him  shy  about  the  head  ever  after.     l*he  red  precipitate  ointment,  occa- 
sionally alternated  with  these  ever)'  third  or  fourth  day,  and  in  very  nnall 
auantity,  has  been  beneficial.     In  protracted  cases,  when  the  disease  luu  been 
hus  far  removed,  I  have  recommended,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  tumine  out 
to  grass  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it  has  seemed  as  though  the  constitutional 
tendency  has  been  removed  bv  it ;  for  it  did  not  return  m>  lon^  as  I  knew  the 
animals.     In  other  cases  it  has  again  appeared;  nor  do  I  thmk  turning  out 
generally  proper,  so  long  as  the  slightest  degree  of  inflammation  lasts,  although 
even  here  it  has  done  good :  in  many  other  cases  I  hare  seen  it  hasten  the  fotal 
termination  into  cataract.      When   it   has  once   occurred  in  young  draught 
horses,  from  the  increased  tendency  such  work  has  to  force  blood  to  the  hcnd, 
I  have  alwa\s  recommended  that  such  horses  be  afterwards  used  only  for  the 
saddle,  and  this  sometimes  with  apparent  ad^-antage.     In  some  few  cases,  hut 
which  were  probably  not  originally  specific,  but  might  have  degenerated  into 
it,  the  recurrence  appeared  to  be  prciented  by  pennitting  horses,  which  were 
otherwise  constantly  in  use,  to  lie  without  doors  every  night,  and  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  this  might  not  be  often  practised  with  more  advantage  than  any 
other  planf.     Mercurial  courses,  occasional  physic,  periodical  bleedings,  and 

*  A«  pfvjdflir««  iruid«  eren  thoM  who  affect  to  deipi«e  them,  m  the  xeUnmrnrj  •arxfoa  miffat 
benUte  to  perforin  lurh  an  iiperalion ;  the  eoat^queoce  of  whkh  would  lie.  the  borf«  wooM  be  turn 
to  a  fatrier,  who  introduce*  po»t4bly  quick  lime  or  eorronire  Rtfrcury  within  the  lids,  and  the  ey«  it 
deatrored  with  lnex|»rei*ibie  turtnre  ;  or,  at  be«t,  he  punctures  it  with  an  awl,  and  the  ey*  Tacillalcs 
loof  before  its  destruction  is  complete.  As  the  fact  is  now  established,  that  the  purposed  disorgao- 
Itation  of  one  frees  the  other  from  the  diseaseil  tendency.  In  a  freMt  many  cases,  the  operation  i« 
justifiable,  and  eren  to  be  recommended.  Mr.  Castley  ob«>erTed  that  it  is  rery  common  in  Ireland, 
and  that  m  Tipperary  there  i^  a  per«on  famed  for  this  operation.  who#e  practice  In  this  way  must  be 
immen«e,  for  be  was  informed  that  be  bad  |ierformcd  it  twenty-nine  times  in  one  week :  if  it  were 
half  that  numtter,  t^  would  prove  the  faith  in  the  operation  and  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

*  One  of  the*e  cases  wait  a  very  marked  one.  I  was  paying  a  visit  to  a  medical  friend  in  Ruek- 
inghamvhire,  who  complained  tliat  one  sf  his  horse«  wa«  frei|ueutly  attaeked  with  ophthalmia,  which 
tronbM  him,  and  that  he  was  seldom  without  a  ci»ld.  in  which  his' other  horse  participated  a«  fmr  a« 
the  catarrh.  The  i^lable  Uii^  horse  and  his  partner  weie  ronAiM^I  in  wa*  very  small,  verv  snuf.  and 
eihibHetl  much  pains  to  keep  it,  I  will  not  say  waim,  but  hot.     1  lecommen^led  my  friend,  theiefore. 
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oflen-repeated  alteratives,  have  all  been  tried,  but  have  too  frequently  fuled. 
Nevertheless  it  is  left  to  the  discretionary  judgment  of  the  veterinarian  to  deter- 
mine which  means  to  adopt,  seeing  all  have  occasionally  evinced  some  preventive 
eflScacy. 

CATARACT. 

The  specific  ophthalmia  just  described  has  too  common  a  tendency  to  ter- 
minate in  cataract ;  which  as  it  never  appears,  as  in  the  human,  as  a  disease 
distinct  and  independent  of  the  active  mflammation  of  ophthalmia,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  merit  a  separate  place  among  the  diseases  of  the   horse. 


There  is  in  the  cataract  of  horses,  independent  of  the  opacity  of  the  lens,  ge- 

of  the  eye,  particularly  o ' 
the  iris,  which  sometimes  adheres  to  the  lens,  at  others  to  tne  cornea,  and  in 


nerally  much  derangement  of  the  other  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  particularly  of 


some  cases  its  pupillary  opening  is  so  reduced  by  contraction  as  to  render  the 
cataract  hardly  perceptible.  This  internal  derangement,  therefore,  greatly 
prevents  any  benefit  being  derived  from  the  operation  of  couching  or  extracting 
m  veterinary  practice ;  add  to  which,  a  horse  so  operated  on  would  be  imder 
the  necessity,  to  reap  any  advantage  from  it,  to  wear  glasses  ever  after.  It 
has,  however,  been  suggested  that,  even  without  glasses,  so  much  benefit  might 
be  gained  from  it  as  to  prevent  accidents,  as  running  against  posts,  falling  into 
pits,  &c.  This,  however,  would  be  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  imperfect 
vision  of  other  objects,  and  a  horse  so  operated  on  would  be  sure  to  become 
very  startlish.  It  has  however  been  attempted,  both  after  the  manner  of  the 
human  surgeon,  and  also  by  an  opening  made  through  the  great  orbitary  fossa, 
by  which  it  may  be  more  readily  steadied;  but  it  has  never  yet  succeeded 
among  us  sufficiently  to  justify  its  repetition.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of 
so  steadying  the  eye  that  it  can  seldom  be  attempted  without  wounding  the  iris 
or  the  retina,  the  adhesions  formed  render  much  internal  violence  necessary  to 
its  extraction.  Disorganization  has  also  usually  proceeded  commonly  beyond 
the  lens  and  its  capsule  *. 

AMAUROSIS,  OR  GUTTA  SERENA. 

This  disease,  known  among  farriers  by  the  term  gkus  eyes,  from  the  peculiar 
glassy  appearance  the  eyes  put  on,  is  generally  considered  as  dependent  on  a 
paralytic  state  of  the  optic  nerves,  or  their  nervous  expansions,  the  retinae ;  and 
the  remedies  that  have  been  made  use  of  with  success  m  the  hiunan  subject  seem 
to  justify  this  idea.  By  others  it  is,  however,  thought  to  arise  from  the  effects 
of  inflammation,  by  which  coagiilable  lymph  is  placed  over  the  optic  nerve, 
thus  rendering  the  retina  inaccessible  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  and  which  may 
be  an  occasional  but  is  certainly  not  the  usual  cause.  Any  irritation  on  the  tu- 
bercula  quadragemini,  as  a  spiculi  of  bony  excrescence,  or  pressure  on  them, 
which  is  liable  to  arise  within  the  head,  of  whatever  nature,  may  occasion  it;  thus 
it  is  found  to  follow  the  congestions  of  staggers  and  the  effusions  produced  by 
itf.    The  veterinarian  should  make  himself  fimiiliar  with  the  appearance  this 

not  only  to  throw  open  bU  stable  door  day  and  nifbt,  bat  to  barrieade  about  ten  yards  tqaare  aroand 
the  doom,  and  to  allow  the  horses  during  the  nifbt  to  be  in  or  out  of  the  stable  as  they  pleased.  Not 
only  did  this  put  a  stop  to  the  ophthalmia,  and  rendered  both  but  little  obnoxious  to  catarrh  after- 
ward*, but  it  was  observed,  that  on  most  future  occasions,  when  his  servant  was  called  up  to  saddle 
ahorse  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the  nifbt,  even  when  it  was  fk-osty,  one,  and  usually  both,  were 
resting  on  the  fround  without  the  stable. 

*  Our  enterprisini;  neighbours,  the  French,  have  lonf  practised  both  eouehimg  and  extrttetion :  fn 
the  Lyons  school  it  has  been  very  fully  tried.  A  Mons.  Valet.  I  was  assured  by  Mons.  Husard,  had 
performed  both  operations  many  times  with  much  dexterity,  by  means  of  an  instrument  of  great 
infenuity  and  complexity,  and  which  the  curious  inquher  wtil  find  described  in  Hurtrel  d'Arboral, 
together  with  a  full  detail  of  the  methods,  consequences,  and  individuals  who  have  advocated  the 
operation.  Intercut  may  be  derived  from  the  perusal,  but  no  stimulus  to  renew  the  attempt :  in  fact. 
I  believe  the  operation  is  now  entirely  laid  aside. 

f  It  has  lately  l)et>n  noticed  among  ourneightiours.  the  French,  where  so  many  observations  have 
been  first  made,  that  amaurosis  frequently  follows  staggers.  In  the  Reeueil  de  Met.  ret.  for 
June  Ifl28,  M.  Berger  I'erriere  published  several  cases  of  staffers  of  the  kind  we  denomlr^te 
stomachic,  successfully  treated,  but  which  were  most  of  them  followed  by  amaurosis :  one  person 
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ODoiplatnt  pou  on,  oeherviMe  be  niav  lit  open  to  aerious  hnfiiiMitiniL  In  sdbh 
roMJi,  a  horse  pretcnu  indicmtionn  of  blindnoM  io  his  mnumLi^  ftw^igh  Imh  gulp 
in  bin  eye*;  he  •eemH  caution*  in  »tcr|>ping,  liiU  hi*  leg» hich,  aind  mores  bi«  cm 
f|uicklv,  as  though  endeavouring;  to  uiake  up  by  sound  tbe  intell^eiice  loat  by 
the  deprivation  of  sight:  but,  above  all,  a  hand  moved  close  to  the  ere  occasioiis 
iii>  winking,  unless  held  close  enough  for  the  motion  to  influence  the  air  aroand, 
whii  h  an  artful  pereon  might  manage  with  case.  Wlien  tbi^  kind  oTeve  is  ex- 
atnined  cloaely,  the  pupil  will  be  found  of  one  imtanahie  size  aod  aOYairing  hoe; 
it  will  not  enlarge  and  diminish  as  in  a  beahhy  borae,  when  removed  frrtber  fivoi, 
or  n«*arer  to,  the  light;  for  the  retina,  ceasing  to  be  open  Co  the  Imrnnnas  wmw, 
no  longer  iuiluencet  the  contractions  of  the  ina.  It  ia,  tberefote,  from  the  pecm- 
liantif^s  in  the  manner  of  the  horse,  the  invariable  size  of  the  pupil,  and  arrsea- 
mA  fflajuy  cast  in  such  eyes,  that  these  cases  may  be  distinguisoed.  As  it  has 
hitherto  proved  incurable,  we  shall  waste  no  time  on  its  treatment. 

FILARIA,  OR  WORM  IN  THE  EYE. 

The  existence  of  a  species  ofjUan'a  which  penetrated  the  cavities  of  the  bodv 
of  the  borsc  and  his  congeners,  pervaded  its  cellular  tissues,  and  even  occasioo^ 
ally  made  it»  way  into  the  eye,  has  been  long  known  to  those  at  all  conTcrsant 
in  natural  histor}'  * :  but  that  its  iK'netration  of  the  eye  was  now  become  one  of 
its  settU*d  habits  in   India,  where  it  resolved  itself  into  an  established  di«w^se, 
was  not  so  well  known;  and  the  Hnit  notices  recorded  were  so  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, that  I  deferred  any  mention  of  it  until  it  assumed  a  less  questionable  shape. 
l*hrough  the  nu'dium  of  that  excellent  source  of  information,  T%e  Veterimariam, 
we  are  now  more  fully  infonned  on  the  existence  of  this  new  proof  of  the  exten- 
sive diffusion  of  parasitic  animals  over  and  within  ever}*  part  of  the  atnltnal  fimne. 
It  would  appear,  by  notices  in  the  French  worki»,  that  the  filaria  is  almost  as 
common  among  oxen  and  cows  in  the  provinces,  as  it  is  among  the  horses  of 
India.     No  accounts  of  its  infesting  the  ruminants  of  the  last  have,  I  believe, 
reached  us.    This  (larasite  is  8ui>|K>sed  to  be  the  jUaria papilltyftL,  and  is  described 
as  nearly  an  inch   in  length;  the  bodv  elongated  and  cylindrical;  in  size  and 
colour  corresponding  with  the  finest  white  sewing  thread,  but  with  a  senii-trans- 
|)arent  luHtre;  attenuated  at  either  extremity.     Its  presence  is  detected  by  its 
effects,  which  are  that  of  a  deep-seated  ophthalmia,  usuallv  confined  to  one  eye 
only.     The  conjunctive  coat  is  highly  inflamed,  and  turgid  with  red  blood;  toe 
transparent  cornea  is  obscured  and  cloudy :  impatience  of  light,  and  closed  eye- 
lids, are  also  accompanying  symptoms  of  the  irritation.     By  attentive  obserra- 
tion  this  minute  filamentarv  wonn  is  seen  floating  within  the  aqueous  humour; 
and  although  its  presence  cloes  not  appear  to  occasion  acute  pain,  yet,  if  it  be 
suffered  to  remain  many  days,  it  is  invariably  fatal  to  the  eye.     Its  mnorol  is 
effected  by  puncturing  the  cornea  in  some  part.     Mr.  Twining  does  it  a  little 

bad.  in  th^  rour»e  of  ten  rfart,  tttelTC  hor«e«  affected  with  *tti§trr*:  of  whirh  nnmker  Hfhi  bai 
diH.  and  of  the  four  •urrlTura  three  went  blind  of  aiaaitroMn. '  In  ruuie  of  the  ca*e«  dftaikd  Ike 
uptie  pvalvftis  crept  ilowly  on,  aiid  was  nut  completed  in  le«>  than  nine  month*:  iu  other*  viiioa  waa 
never  wholly  lost,  but  the  connexion  wa*  fully  e«4abli*hed.  M.  Bouley  and  M.  (ihard.  Jan.  refaOe 
»imilar  ca^c*. 

•  Fi/mrin  eqat,  babitat  in  etiuini  rurporiM  ravi«  vaiiit,  telaqur  celluloid.  Lim.  Sj/ti.  NtU,  Sir 
Kvrra  d  Home,  in  this  CvmpHraftrr  ./nn/oMy,  has  observed  that  two  wpecie*  of  worm,  tht 
*-lMnaTlu»  aruiatu*  and  filiari<«  pafi. !••«»,  are  fouiid  alive  iit  the  aqueou*  humour  of  the  i.oiae  in  India. 
Mr.  Wardrop,  in  bi«  !?«««>  oh  /Ac  Dht  a$r$  o/  tint  Eyr  of  tke  Uortr,  publutbed  in  IblS,  notkea, 
that  a  witrm  in  InJia  it  naid  to  be  generated  wiUtin  tbe  eye.  and  the  native*  lei  it  out  by  iniakiuc  an 
lucifiion  through  the  cornea.  AtMuit  the  »atiir  tiiii*'  an  arcuunt  appeared  in  The  TrmHtacti^Hs  oftkt 
Pkilotophifi  Sorietjf  of  Phila^eiphia  '  of  a  living  snake  in  a  living  horwe's  eye.'  In  the  Trai^fm€' 
timm*  of  the  reterinmrp  School  of  Lyons  for  tbevear  l82::-3.  mention  i»  made  of  two  tbread>llke 
wnrnii  which  were  »een  floatinc  in  the  eye  of  a  mule,  which  it  all  tbe  notice  I  have  met  with  of  Uic 
p  ««euce  of  vquine  Alaria  in  Kurope.  Among  oxen  it  mu»t  have  been  Buftcieotly  common,  ainec 
M.  Cbaignaud,   V.S.,  inform*  ub  be  ha«  met  with  upward*  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ca»e»  »ince  the 

fear  \t»b,  which  is  singulat  :  for  that  faithful  and  circumstantial  herald  of  veterinary  knowledge  in 
rauce,  Huitrei  d'Arboval.  although  he  itotire^  the  filaiia  an  a  variety  of  the  iute*iinal  worma  wbicb 
baa  been  found  in  the  ittomAch  toward*  thf  pyloric  extiemity.  where  it  congregate*  and  furuiM 
lumouis.  >et  makes  u»  mentiou  of  it  a»  infmtiug  the  eve.  of  eitlter  hordes  or  caUlc;  i»ejther  is  it 
noticed  in  his  long  detail  of  the  varieties  of  ophthalmia  ana  its  se\eral  causes  among  eitbet  the  mono- 
dactvles  or  rummaut*. 
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below  the  centre:  b^  Mr.  Moljncux  and  Mr.  C.  Percivall,  it  was  done,  with 
more  apparent  propriety,  a  line's  br^dth  from  the  sclerotic  margin.  The  horse 
is  by  some  operators  cast,  and  by  others  not.  Mr.  Percivall  and  Mr.  Twining 
used  a  lancet  for  making  the  puncture.  Mr.  Molyneux  prefers  a  very  small  tro- 
char.  As  soon  as  the  puncture  is  made,  the  worm  usually  escapes  with  the 
aqueous  humour;  and  if  it  should  not,  the  operation  must  be  repeated  the  next 
or  following  day,  by  which  time  the  eye  will  have  filled  again,  and  brought  to 
view  the  worm  also.  A  slow  recovery  follows  the  departure  of  the  parasite ;  and 
the  opacity  occasioned  by  it  is  sometimes  not  wholly  absorbed  in  less  tbui  six 
months.  Observations  on  this  singular  attack  on  the  eye  have  shewn  that  it  is 
somehow  connected  with  the  kumree,  a  disease  (see  Kumree)  which  appears  to 
be  occasioned  by  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  for  the 
horses  attacked  with  the  filaria  are  very  frequently  objects  of  the  kumree  also. 
Is  the  disease  propagated  from  the  optic  nerve,  to  the  tubercula  quadragemioi, 
and  along  the  base  of  the  brain  to  the  spinal  rope  ?  Or  does  it  give  one  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  spinal  canal  is  also  the  habitat  of  some  verminous  animal  ? 

Excrescences,  &c.  om  the  Eyes. 

It  remains  to  observe,  that  small  polypous  excrescences  sometimes  form  on 
tlie  globe  of  the  eye,  or  on  the  eyelids.  )^ungoid  projections  on  the  transparent 
cornea  likewise  sometimes  follow  accidental  abrasions,  or  may  be  spontaneous. 
When  they  are  of  the  nature  of  polypi,  cut  them  off,  and  touch  the  base  with 
liq.  plumb,  acetat.  in  its  undiluted  state.  When  of  the  fungoid  kind,  the  white 
vitriol  in  )K)wder,  or  a  minute  quantity  of  the  ung.  precip.  rub.,  softened  with 
oil  uud  painted  over  it  every  second  or  third  day,  will  effect  a  removal. 


CLASS  XIX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

GREASE. 

Tins  disease  appears  to  be  dependent  on  a  morbid  alteration  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  sebaceous  matter  secreted  by  the  subcutaneous  glands  of  the 
(.xtroinities  (sec  page  171).  The  inflammation  which  first  brings  about  this 
i-ticct  exhibits  some  singularities  and  some  speciaUHes  not  obser\'abIe  in  the  in- 
Hainmations  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  other  parts,  which  made  me  disposed  to 
consider  it  as  of  a  specific  nature;  and  had  the  assertions  of  Jenner  and  others, 
that  the  matter  produced  by  it  was  capable  of  raising  a  disease  by  inoculation 
which  was  again  communicable,  its  character  as  a  specific  disease  would  stand 
on  equal  grounds  with  syphilis  or  small-pox.  But  that  capability  is  now  ques- 
tionable, although  not  decidedly  proved  to  be  erroneous;  and  as  on  this  it  rests 
its  main  support  to  the  character  of  a  specific  disease,  the  matter  must  be  leA  as 
undecided.  I  have  already  remarked  (p.  171)  that  the  secretion  of  the  seba- 
cecms  glands  varies  according  to  the  nature  and  the  necessities  of  the  part  fur- 
nishing it :  it  is  ceruminous  in  the  ears,  semi-ceruminous  in  the  glans  penis,  and 
unctuous  on  cuticular  surfaces.  It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  as  probable^ 
that  as  the  functional  office  of  these  glands  varies  with  their  locality,  so  their 
diseases  may  also  exhibit  corresponding  peculiarities,  which  we  find  to  be  the 
case  here  *.     Mr.  Percivall  notices  in  this  disease  its  simple  form,  its  ulcerative, 

«  llurtreld'ArboTal  appears  to  coutider  grea«e  ai  more  an  affrctton  of  the  hair  than  M  tbe  skin, 
'  L'ltirectioii  dutU  il  s'ayit  tient  toujours,  dans  son  principe.  4  une  irritation  locale  bien  manifeste.  qui 
••ifre  les  caract^resd'une  indaiomation  aigue,  avec  tendance  k  devenir  chrouique.  Reg ardee  4  tort 
par  quelques  uus  cumiue  cousistani  dans  le  developpement  d'un  |lr^s  grand  nombre  d'ule^rea 
Htoiiiques,  pluii  geiieraleuieut  cou^ider^  couime  une  maladie  spiciale  de  la  peau,  n'est>rlle  ms 
plutot  le  rOkultat  d'uuc  lesion  particuU^re  des  bulbes  des  poils  ?     Bien  que  par  suite  cettc  lesion 
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and  its  mpy  form.  In  the  simple  form  there  is  merely  sweUiiig  of  the  skin  of 
the  hind  legs,  which  becomes  hot,  inflamed,  and  tumefied;  ereasj  io  appearance 
and  offeiiKive  in  smell.  It  also  soon  assumes  an  uleeratiee  character,  and  cracks, 
raw,  deep,  and  excessively  tender,  mark  the  next  stage  of  the  affection.  Unkv 
the  further  progress  of  the  disease  can  be  arrested,  these  wide  and  deeply  ulcer- 
atcd  cracks  thn>w  up  loathsome  excrescences  called  grapes  :  renewed  aeroiia  de- 
posits continue  to  be  added,  and  the  heels  become  enonnoualy  swollen. 

The  inflammation  productive  of  sreasc  appears  to  originate  in  debUi^^  ffeoe- 
ral  or  local.  It  originates  in  genenu  debility,  when  the  s^-stem  at  large  la  &btle 
from  long-continued  disease ;  or  from  want  of  proper  nutriment ;  or  from  hm 
continued  exertion :  in  which  cases  these  parts  being  fiirther  remoTcd  from  toe 
source  of  circulation,  which  itself  labours  under  additional  languor,  they  must 
suffer  proportionally  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  more  within  the  sphere  of 
the  action  of  the  heart;  and  hence  accumulation  takes  place,  which,  if  not  re- 
moved, terminates  in  an  inflammation  of  the  distended  parts,  and  an  increase  of 
the  secretions  peculiar  to  the  part.  This  species  of  general  debility  appears  a 
natural  occurrence  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  is  present  in  most  horses  at  those 
times,  from  the  efforts  employed  to  generate  a  new  clothing  of  hair:  it  follows, 
therefore,  under  this  view,  that  swelled  legs  ought  to  be  prevalent  then,  which 
we  know  to  be  so. 

Grease  may  be  said  to  have  local  debility  for  its  cause,  when  the  powers  of  the 
system  are  not  pn>porly  balanced,  as  when  there  is  great  general  vigour,  with 
perhaps  increased  action  from  plethora,  and  likewise  Ottle  waste  to  the  system 
by  exercise.     As  fluids  press,  not  in  proportion  to  their  diameter,  but  to  the 
height  of  their  column,  the  venous  blood  must  And  some  difficulty  to  its  ascent. 
This  resistance,  at  all  times  considerable,  is  much  increased  by  circumstances,  as 
size,  in  a  tall  long-legged  horse;  it  is  also  increased  in  plethoric  horses  kept 
without  exercise,  because,  not  receiving  additional  aids  from  the  pressure  of  toe 
surrounding  parts,  accumulation  takes  place,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  when  the 
whole  vascular  system  is  in  a  state  of  distention :  debility,  therefore^  is  still  more 
certain  in  those  distended  vessels  remote  from  the  influence  of  the  heart,  under 
aU  which  circumstances  the  effects  productive  of  grease  necessarily  ensue.     The 
capillaries  of  the  pasterns  likewise  become  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  pressing 
forward  the  column  of  blood  into  the  veins,  when,  to  their  natural  remoteness 
from  the  source  of  circulation,  any  additional  cause  is  superadded,  either  of  want 
of  power  in  themselves,  or  of  resistance  in  the  veins.     For  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  by  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  mean  to  infer  any  original  defect  in  the 
parts.     Nature  formed  the  balance  of  power  equal,  as  she  made  the  functions 
equal ;  but  this  balance  is  kept  up  in  some  parts  by  their  own  force,  and  in  others 
by  the  aid  of  different  powers.   Animals  being  formed  always  for  a  life  of  nature, 
have  no  purposed  structural  specialities  to  accommodate  them  to  a  life  of  art, 
beyond  their  natural  powers  of  bearing  this  change;  hence,  therefore,  though 
the  vessels,  at  this  remove  from  the  heart,  must  be  supposed  weaker  in  indivi- 
dual strength,  yet,  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  become  equal  from  the  support  and 
assistance  they  derive  from  surrounding  parts,  more  particularly  from  the  pres- 

paraisse  avoir  tin  li^ge  pIuH  ^tendu.  que  rn^me  de*  pointa  tr^t  nombrfux  et  tr^s  rapproch^s  de» 
MgumeDB  ite  trouTent  affect^t,  ce  qui,  au  limple  aspect,  peut  rendre  difficile  la  decoaTerte  du 
ireritable  liefe  da  in%l,  toujours  faat>U  tenir  qiielquet  compte  de  I'^tat  patboiogique  denpoiU.  et 
partleuli^rement  de  ce  qu'on  remarqoe  4  leor  racinc  apr^s  lenr  ivuUion.  Or,  •!  I'on  prend  la 
naladie  4  m  nai«*ance,  e'e«t.4>dire  aTant  ce  quon  entend  par  bod  d^Tfloppenient,  aTant  t«ot  en- 

EOTffement,  toutr>rbaleiir,  toute  doul^ur  locale,  le  premier  ph^nomAne  qui  frappe  les  jenx  eat  le 
ArttBemenl  de«  polls,  l/ei  poiU  sont  done  primitlTement  alfect^f.  Si  on  les  arrache  apr^a  qoe  la 
maladie  a  fait  quelques  progr^a,  ce  qui  d'ailleurs  B'exirute  sani  nne  grande  difflculto,  on  roit, 
aartottt  4  I'aide  d'une  fort  loupe  ou  du  microMope,  leur  racioe  altirie,  et  anses  Muvent  I'on  am^ne 
airee  eux  une  gouttelette  d'un  lluide  s^rcux  ou  puriforme,  signet  du  changement  qui  s'est  op^re 
dans  le  mode  ordinaire  de  Titaliti  de  res  petits  corps  fliiforme*,  indices  de  I'irritation  qu'on  peat 
pr^sumer  %'htrt  d6v6llopp6e  4  leur  orlgine.  On  ne  sauralt  confondre  cette  roati^ie  avee  celle  ooi 
Dourrit  le  poll  et  conrourt  4  se  reproduction,  pulsque  cette  derniire  n'est  pas  sensible  nl  apereeTabie, 
loraque,  pour  avoir  an  point  de  coropariBon,  Ton  arrache  des  polls  su  une  surface  saine.  L'habitude 
trop   g^n^rale   oH    Ton  est  de  n'^tudier  les  maladies  des  animaux  qu'au  moment  oA  ellet  son! 

CarTennes  4  une  certain  piriode,  fait  trop  sourent  confundre  leu  phinomines  symptomatiques  arec 
)a  ,ph6nom^nes  essentieis  c'est  ainhi,  peut-6tre.  que,  dans  les  eaux  anx  jamhes,  on  consid^re 
comme  patliOKnomuniques  Heit  d^sonlie  que  les  progr^n  de  la  maladie  propagent  4  toutet  les  parties 
constituantcs  de  la  peau,  et  meme  anx  parties  contigu(^».' 
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sure  of  the  neighbouring  muscles,  tendons,  h'gaments,  and  integuments,  during 
exercise;  the  venous  trunks  must  derive  much  assistance  from  the  superficiu 
order  likewise  Hy  this  pressure,  during  exercise,  the  cellular  membrane  also 
is  itself  pressed  upon  to  resist  accumulation;  and,  lastly,  the  absorbents  by  this 
means  become  stimulated  to  greater  action  to  remove  any  deposit  that  may  have 
been  formed,  and  which  is  evident  from  the  effect  which  takes  place  on  swelled 
legs,  by  a  few  minutes'  exercise.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  benefits  of  exercise 
are  constantly  in  action,  as  well  from  the  inherent  love  of  play,  as  the  search 
afler  food.  This  propensity  is  wisely  given  strongest  in  those  in  whom  it  is  moat 
necessary;  in  the  young  to  enforce  the  circulation,  that  the  vessels  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  their  deposit  for  the  growth  of  parts;  and  in  the  lusty  and  plethoric, 
that  the  absorbents  may  be  kept  in  equal  action  with  the  secreting  vessels :  we, 
therefore,  see  such  several  times  in  the  day  race  round  a  field  with  all  the  frolick- 
some  sport  of  children.  In  the  debile  and  the  old,  in  whom  the  absorption  is ' 
equal,  and  oflen  greater  than  the  deposit,  this  would  be  unnecessary,  and  they 
arc  not  equally  stimulated  by  a  love  of  play  (See  the  subject.  Exercise.)  The 
horse  is,  therefore,  an  animal  intended  by  nature  for  exertion ;  and,  whenever  we 
deprive  him  of  exercise^  we  prevent  the  proper  balance  of  power  being  kept  up 
between  different  parts  of  the  frame;  and  if  to  his  confinement  a  generous  diet 
be  added,  swelled  legs  so  generally  follow :  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  that 
within  twenty-four  hours  horses  taken  up  from  grass  or  a  straw-yard  begin  to 
shew  the  effects  of  cellular  distention  in  their  legs. 

Over-feeding  is  one  of  the  causes  of  grease,  for  from  the  superabundance  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  is  formed,  and  consequent  vascular  distention ;  and  if 
to  this  plethoric  state  the  want  of  exercise  be  added,  the  legs  will  be  the  parts 
most  likely  to  suffer  from  the  reasons  before  given.  An  inflammatory  re-action 
will  follow  the  distention,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  will  be  stimulated  both  to 
an  increased  and  an  unhealthy  deposit :  and  they  being  here  very  numerous 
and  large,  and  being  required  to  secrete  in  proportion,  it  follows  that  instead  of 
the  natural  unctuous  secretion  of  the  skin  of  the  heels,  they  will  now  pour 
forth  a  serous  effusion  in  the  form  of  cracks^  or  a  general  purulent  one  under 
the  character  of  grease.  A  local  stimulus  is  equally  an  after  parent  of  debility, 
and  therefore  encourages  grease ;  from  which  cause  it  is,  that  it  so  frequently 
follows  blistering ;  for  if  a  horse  be  incautiously  blistered  in  the  hinder  legs  in 
the  winter,  grease  is  almost  sure  to  foUow.  Cold  and  moisture  are  likewise 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  generating  of  this  disease.  Cold  is  unfavourable 
to  absorption  ;  it  likewise  weakens  the  general  energy  of  the  parts,  and  it  oflen 
suspends  the  circulation  ;  and,  when  this  has  happened,  on  the  return  of  warmth 
the  circulation  for  a  time  is  always  pretematurally  increased,  and  the  distended 
vessels,  being  previously  weakened,  are  rendered  incapable  of  contracting  on 
their  contents ;  and  it  is  perhaps  principally  to  the  presence  of  cold,  and  its 
effects  on  the  constitution,  that  swelled  legs,  cracks,  and  grease,  are  so  much 
more  common  in  winter.  Grease  has  even  been  called  a  winter  disease  and  the 
chilblain  of  horses*.  Moisture  is  likewise  favourable  to  the  complaint,  for  it 
first  produces  a  determination  to  the  parts,  and  then,  as  a  parent  of  cold,  it . 
weakens  the  already  distended  vessels.  I  was  informed  by  an  officer  of  a  dra- 
goon regiment,  that,  when  stationed  in  America,  one  other  officer  being  favour- 
able to  the  custom  of  washing  the  heels  of  horses,  was  permitted  to  exercise 
it  on  his  own  troop ;  the  result  was,  that  this  individual  troop  in  three  months 
funiished  more  than  twenty  greased  horses,  and  the  remainder  of  the  regiment 
not  more  than  two  or  three.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
mediately detrimental  in  the  simple  washing ;  the  evil  arises  from  the  legs  being 

• 

•  It  was  well  said  by  th«  late  Profmnor  Peal,  that  it  was  a  winter  disease ;  but  I  think  he  was  less 
happy  in  comparlnir  it  to  chilblain^  which  is  a  simple  congestioD  of  the  cellular  tissues,  that  in  its 
Hori^t  form  produces  an  unhealthy  ulcer,  simply  because  it  wants  life.  Grease  produces  an  ulcer 
totally  diflTrrent  in  original  cause,  situation,  and  procedure ;  it  is  possessed  of  too  much  life,  and  is 
the  paient  of  a  secretion  of  a  distinct  kind.  The  ulcer  of  chilblain  always  erodes  inwards  ;  the  ulrer. 
of  g:iea«e  extend^  outwards,  and  increases  the  dimensions  of  Clie  paits  it  occupies.  Before  ulceration, 
tiimid  Mkin.  the  intolerable  itrhinf^,  and  the  evening  exarerbations  of  fever  of  chilblain,  meet  no 
annloffuc  in  the  simply  swelled  leg  of  the  horse  previously  to  its  rupture  into  crack. 
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lieniiitti'U  to  dry  without  friction,  bv  which  mcaott  evaporation  gencmtet  ooU, 
and  nioirtturc  ii«  fuvourabk'  tt»  distention.     It  is  tieldoui,  likewiae,  when  tbm  it 
much  luiir,  that  the  dirt  can  b<*  etfcctuallv  removed  from  the  legs;  iodecd  it  it 
too  apt  to  be  altof^ether  nefi^lected  in  suc^  horses :  and  it   is  UMiet  erruiit.HMis  to 
Hup|)otu'  that  the  hair  prevents  the  access  of  dirt,  when  it  is  in  coostant  motioii, 
and  continually  receiving  new  supplies  at  ever}*  step ;  much  leaa  cao  hair  guard 
the  lii(ri  from  nioiHture.     Hair  at  the  heels  mo>t  certainly  letains  moisture.    It 
may  iK>ssibly  prevent  the  access  of  dirt  in  a  triHiog  degree ;  but  I  think  it  it 
evident  that  it  does  not  prevent  the  access  of  moisture,  by  nature  baring  sup- 
plied the  KuHace  itself  with  a  defence  of  another  kind  fitm  the  secreted  matter; 
on  the  contrary,  it  retains  it,  as  may  be  readily  seen  when  they  get  once  wefl 
soaked.     Reasoning  from  analoj^v*,  from  the  resistance  which  feathers  give  to 
wet,  is  fanciful,  but  emmeous :  feathers  are  supplied  with  a  specific  apparmtut 
for  the  pur|>OHe  of  keeping  them  dry.     The  hair  apfiears  in  a  natural  state  to 
answer  two  wise  purpos<.*s ;  it  keeps  the  heels  warm,  it  likewise  preTents  injun 
from  woixl  and  stones,  with  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  moat  parts  of  the  oirth 
are  covered :  that  this  is  true  appears  fh>m  what  we  ob6er\-e  in  blood  horses, 
who,  as  being  natives  of  a  sandy  hot  soil,  reijuire  no  defence  either  from  cold  or 
from  stones,  and  hence  have  no  long  hair  on  their  fetlocks.     That  it  is  even 
with  us  a  defenc«*  from  the  cold  cannot  be  denied;  and  provided  horses  were 
always  at  grass,  it  would  be  well  to  n*tain  it.     Among  stabled  horses  it  is  in 
this  way  useless ;  and  as  it  usually  prevents  due  hand-nibbiog,  it  is  worse  than 
useless.     As  a  defence,  except  to  fariuers'  h(>n>t!>  at  plough,  or  to  foresters* 
horses,  it  is  unnecessary-,  for  our  Helcis  are  siiuK>th,  and  our  rcwds  are  levelled, 
'i'he  acclirity  of  the  aUdls  in  our  stables  has  been  considered  as  aiding  the  other 
causes  of  grease,  and  with  some  ap})arent  propriety  ;  for  it  tends  to  throw  con- 
siderable weiglit  on  the  hinder  extremities,  and,  by  the  unnatursd  position  of 
the  lu'C'ls,  puts  tlie  |)urts  on  tlie  stretch,  and  hence  weakens  theiu.     Grease  wiU 
often  follow  injuries ;  us  halter  casting,  or  indeed  any  accidental  abrasion,  may 
bring  it  on.     The  disease  may  become  serious  when  it  occurs  under  other  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  its  pnxluction,  as  in  moist,  cold,  and  {larticulaily  frosty 
or  snowv  weather ;  or  when,  from  previous  illness,  a  horse  has  been  thrown  out 
of  condition  ;  and,  more  than  all,  when  such  a  case  has  been  neglected  by  the 
idleness  or  ignorance  of  those  an)und,  who,  finding  a  swelled  heel,  immediately 
fly  to  urine  balls,  or  purging  balls,  whereas  a  little  local  attention  would  heal  the 
abraded  surfaces  at  once.     Vast  numbers  of  htirses  are  greased  by  want  of  at- 
tention :  it  is  too  much  to  siiy,  that,  under  gocul  grooming,  horsi's  would  never 
have  swelled  or  even  cracked  heels,  but  perhaps  few,  if  any,  would  ever  run  into 
that  stage  of  ulceration,  distinguished  from  milder  abrasions  by  the  term  grease, 
as  expressive  of  its  oily  discharge.     It  is  to  extreme  cleanliness,  to  free  ven- 
tilation, hand-rubbing  of  the  legs  when  wet  until  they  are  i>erfectly  dry,  and  to 
immediate  local  attention  to  any  accidental  abrasion,  or  to  anv  slight  swelling  of 
the  heels,  that  gn*ase  is  now  banished  fn)m  among  our  cavalry,  and  so  seldom 
met  with  in  any  well-regulated  stable.     The  states  that  lead  to  it  may  be,  and 
often  are,  idiopathic ;  but  grease  itself  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
the  consequence  of  improper  treatment  of  some  kind,     (vrease  rarelv  attacks 
the  fore  legs,  for  which  there  are  natural  and  accidental  reasons ;  the  hind  legs 
are  farther  removed  from  the  source  of  circulation,  and  have  further  to  press 
forwanis  their  accumulated  fluids :  they  have  also  more  cellular  substance  about 
them,  })articularly  in  the  large  coarse  breeds ;  are  mere  exposed  to  cold  air  in 
the  stable,  and  more  particularly  to  the  ill  effects  of  urinary  splashings,  as  well  as 
the  exhalations  from  dung  and  wet  litter :  they  likewise  too  often  miss  much  of 
that  attention  paid  to  the  fore  legs.     The  attendant  is  apt  to  slight  them, 
because  the  stable  is  less  clean  from  soil  and  moisture ;  from  fear  also  the  hinder 
extremities  get  neglected,  as  many  grooms  dare  not  trust  themselves  on  their 
knees,  or  even  employ  both  hands  at  once  to  the  hinder  extremities ;  and  I  need 
not  say,  that,  from  one  hand  being  a  resisting  point  to  the  other,  sufficient 
friction  cannot  be  obtained  without :  this  neglect  the  hind  legs  feel,  and  cer- 
tainly suffer  from.     Thick  fleshy -legged  horses  arc  the  most  liable  to  grease. 
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therefore  it  is  principally  found  among  cart  and  heavy  coach  horses;  but  as 
coach -work  is  now  almost  entirely  conducted  with  horses  having  sonic  mixture 
of  what  is  termed  blood,  in  whom  the  cellular  membrane  is  in  smaller  quantities, 
it  is  little  known  in  the  stables  of  the  coach-master,  and  the  same  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  cavalry.  Colour,  likewise,  as  it  marks  debility,  so  it  in- 
fluences grease ;  that  is,  it  has  been  remarked  that  white-legged  and  light- 
coloured  horses  generallv  are  more  liable  to  cracks,  to  grease,  and  to  diseases  of 
the  feet,  than  others  which  are  darker,  and  such  whose  legs  are  black. 

The  Treatment  of  Grease, 

This  complaint  takes  on  different  states  or  stages,  which  being  known  by 
different  terms,  as  sweUed  legs,  cracks,  grease,  graped  heels,  &c.,  arc  apt  to  be 
considered  as  distinct  diseases :  but  the  causes  producing  any  one  of  them  may 
produce  the  other,  and  the  treatment  of  all  must  be  grounded  on  the  same 
principles:  nevertheless,  for  simplicity  of  reference  we  shall  consider  these 
several  states  separately,  still  blending  the  character  of  the  specific  affection  and 
the  treatment.  Swelled  legs  without  discharge  have  been  already  fuUy  con- 
sidered with  dropsical  swellings.     See  Class  VIII.     See  also  Condition. 

Of  Cracks. — As  a  consequence  of  general  plethora,  the  capillaries  of  the 
heels  are  subject  to  distention  and  consequent  mflammation.  This  state  is  fre- 
quently the  consequence  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  habit  of  life,  and  therefore 
frequentlv  shews  itself  in  young  horses,  which  have  been  at  once  removed 
without  due  caution  from  grass  or  straw  to  hot  stables  and  com.  At  first  there 
will  be  simply  heat  and  itching  in  the  part ;  the  horse  will  be  observed  to  rub 
one  leg  against  the  other,  and  sometimes  to  stamp  with  his  foot,  the  whole  sur- 
face appearing  more  red  than  before,  but  perhaps  without  much  enlargemewl^. 
If  this  state  be  not  attended  to,  there  succeeds  an  oozing  out  of  the  seroas 
discharge  from  a  kind  of  crack,  of  which  there  are  sometimes  several.  Occa- 
sionally the  suppurative  state  foUows  so  closely  on  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
that  purulent  matter  appears  to  flow  from  them  from  the  first ;  but,  if  suffered 
to  proceed,  pus  always  makes  its  appearance  first  or  last.  In  this  early  state  of 
tumid,  itching,  scurfy  heels,  frequently  little  more  is  necessary  than  a  saturnine 
wash,  having  first  well  cleansed  them  with  soap  and  water,  and  well  dried  them 
afterwards,  removing  as  much  of  the  cuticular  eruption  as  possible.  When  the 
case  has  proceeded  to  form  cracks,  it  will  be  advisable  to  attempt  the  stoppage 
of  the  discharge  by  some  dcsiccativc  powder,  as  white  lead  and  tuttv  in  equal 
quantities.  If  with  an  inflammatory  state  there  is  an  ichorous  discharge,  the 
saturnine  ointment  is  to  be  preferred,  avoiding  still  wet  applications ;  but  when 
an  ulcerative  process  is  fully  established,  the  cracks  shewing  much  virulence 
and  tenderness,  then  something  more  is  necessary;  as  a  moderate  bleeding, 
with  alteratives,  and  a  nightly  bran  mash ;  or  even  one  or  two  doses  of  phync 
may  be  prudent,  if  the  horse  should  be  of  a  very  gross  habit.  The  cracks 
themselves  must  be  carefully  washed  with  warm  water,  Whenever  the  horse 
returns  from  exercise ;  after  which,  bathe  with  any  mild  astringent  lotion,  as  the 
following : — 

No.  1. — Superacetate  {sugar  of  lead) two  drachms 

Sulphate  of  zinc  {white  vitriol)  one  drachm 

Infusion  of  oakbsurk a  pint. 

Mix. 

No.  2. — Subacetate  of  copper  two  drachms 

Elder  ointment six  drachms 

Honey  sufficient  to  make  it  to  the  consistence  of  a  Arm  ointment,  which  should  be 
a]>plied  every  morning  and  evening,  by  thinly  spreading  it  over  the  sore  surface. 

•  Thi«  >Uge  of  (rrease  U  tb«  only  one  Ibat  bear*  any  resenibUuice  to  liunian  chilblain  ;  aud  thi» 
merely  from  sufTeriDg  from  the  irritation  of  itcbinf.  Mange  is  ratlier  general  than  local,  and  U 
hrougbt  al>oat  by  removing  hontea  at  anj  time  of  the  year,  but  prinripally  during  the  spriog  and  h\\, 
from  being  aubjerted  to  an  in-door  life  of  warmth  and  clothing.  Chilblmin,  on  tM  contrary,  is  purely 
ii>cal.  i«  a  winter  romplaint,  and  follows  from  the  inrlemencie*  of  out-door  exposure,  m«teadofa 
rpm<»Tal  from  them . 
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SometifncB  the  irritability  of  the  f>art8  requires  the  application  of  a  poultice 
previously  to  the  uae  of  the  astringent,  an  of  Goulard  and  bran.  1  have  found 
Hcraped  carrots  or  tuniins  lery  useful  for  the  purpoac ;  after  which  the aatriugeot 
will  act  with  better  eileet.  These  cases  sometimes  prove  very  obstinate,  par- 
ticularly when  thev  occur  in  young  and  rather  coarse  horses,  and  have  beeo 
brought  on  by  sudden  changes  of  stabling,  feeding,  &c. ;  and  I  have  occasiooany 
(bund  that  nothing  would  effect  a  cure,  or  prevent  the  case  from  ending  in  coo- 
firmed  grease,  but  turning  to  grass. 

SwtUifd  LegM^  with  Ducharfre. — In  some  instances  with  a  general  want  of  con- 
dition, the  result  of  chronic  dittease,  inanition,  or  of  conviucsccncc  from  acute 
diseases,  there  is  a  great  tumefaction  of  all  the  extremities,  which  is  apt  to  be 
followeil  by  serous  discharge  from  several  outlets.     The  cyrative  plan  in  this 
case  differs  from  the  former,  and  is  more  complicated ;  for  we  have  to  combat 
the  general  debility  by  generous  diet  in  the  form  of  spc^ued  com,  malt  mashes, 
with  soiling  in  sumnier,  and  carrots,  kc.  in  winter.    We  must  also  endeavour  to 
lessen  the  watery  deposit  by  very  mild  diuretics,  by  remedies  determining  the 
serous  parts  of  the  blood  towards  the  skin  in  the  form  of  pcM^iration,  and  some- 
times also  by  mild  purges ;  but  the  former  are  more  immediately  advisable  in 
general  debuity;   because  in  these  cases,  particularly  by  mild  diuretics,   the 
watery  parts  o^  the  blood  are,  as  it  were,  simply  separated :  whereas,  purging 
appears  to  be  more  the  increase  of  a  secretion,  that  answers  some  necessaiy 
pur|)o«e  in  the  system ;  and,  as  such,  the  operation  calls  more  of  the  powers  of 
the  constitution  forth,  without  any  additional  advantage.    This  appears  the 
proper  mode  of  considering  this  circumstance  generally ;  but  I  must  not  Ibrbear 
to  mention,  that  I  have  now  and  then,  even  in  cases  of  emaciation,  witnessed  the 
good  effect  of  one  or  two  mild  doses  of  physic ;  by  which  the  dischai^  has 
mended,  the  horse*s  carcass  has  become  let  down,  and  other  signs  of  improved 
conditi<m  have  appeared.     It  was  before  hinted  that  cases  occur  of  discharge 
from  the  heels,  where  astringents,  immediately  applied,    only  irritate:   eveiy 
practitioner  must  have  met  with  such  instances,  as  they  are  sumcientlv  common ; 
the  cause  of  which  is  attributed  by  farriers  to  Airjiioiir«.    Without  cavilling  about 
the  term,  we  know  that  in  this  form  of  the  complaint  such  an  irritative  state  of 
the  parts  is  not  an  unfrequent  attendant,  and  that  it  must  be  soothed  and  al- 
laved  before  the  parts  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  even  gently  stimulated  by  the 
mildest  astringent  applications.     In  these  cases  the  heels,  in  addition  to  the 
tumefacti<m,  and  the  pouring  out  of  ichorous  or  semi-purulent  dischaiigc  in  con- 
siderable ({uantitics,  arc  stiff,  tender,  and  painful  in  the  extreme ;   the  horse 
evinces  the  greatest  reluctance  to  have  any  thing  done  to  them,  and  when  he  is 
moved  snatches  up  his  leg  convulsively,  while  the  extent  of  vascular  action  is 
such  that  the  heels  smoke  when  exposed.    This  highly  irritable  state  of  the 
vessels  can  only  be  reduced  by  poultices.     Sometimes  it  requires  those  of  lin- 
seed, at  others  it  most  readily  yields  to  those  made  with  bran,  and  wetted  with 
Goulard  water ;  while  some  agum  arc  most  benefitted  by  those  made  of  scraped 
carrots ;  others  by  mashed  turnips,  previously  boiled  (see  Panlticet,  Mat,  Med}^ 
By  these  means  the  heat,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  redness,  will  abate :  the  dia* 
charge  also  from  a  thin  ichorous  one  will  become  white,  bland,  and  truly  puro* 
lent.     At  the  same  time,  likewise,  that  the  poultices  arc  producing  this  effect  on 
the  dischiu^,  the  general  detennination  to  diseased  action  should  be  counter- 
acted by  alteratives.     The  following  unites  the  necessary  properties : — 

No.  2. — Oxymuriate  of  auicksilver  (corrosive  sublimate),,,  ten  grains 

Supcrtartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar)  three  drachms 

Nitrate  of  potash  (fiAfre)    ditto 

Prepared  antimony    ditto. 

Give  this  every  night  in  a  mash,  except  the  complaint  take  place  in  a  very  ema- 
ciated horse ;  when,  instead  of  the  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver,  substitute  the 
same  quantity  of  arsenic.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  patient  be  of  a  very  fuU  ple- 
thoric habit,  add  one  or  two  drachms  of  powdered  aloes  to  the  diuretic,  making 
the  whole  into  a  ball  instead  of  a  powder ;  watching,  however,  the  action  of  the 
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aloes,  that  it  does  not  proceed  to  active  purging  or  griping.  In  some  cases, 
when  the  expense  has  not  heen  an  object,  I  have  found  the  following  an  excel- 
lent alterative  in  cases  of  grease : — 

No.  3. — Sulphuretted  quicksilver  (u^thiops  mineral),,.,     half  an  ounce 
Supertartrate  of  potash one  ounce. 

Give  every  night  in  a  mash.  In  these  cases,  also,  one  or  two  doses  of  mild  phy- 
sic are  of^en  useful ;  and  when  the  parts  have  been  brought  into  a  proper  state 
for  the  action  of  astringent  applications,  wash  with  No.  1  ;  or,  instead,  either  of 
the  following  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  sores : — 

No.  4. — Powdered  oak  bark one  ounce 

Subacetate  of  copper  (powdered  verdigris) two  drachms. 

Or, 

No.  5. — Alum,  finely  powdered one  drachm 

Charcoal,  ditto half  an  ounce 

Chalk,      ditto   two  ounces 

No.  6. — Subacetate  of  copper  {perdigrii) half  an  ounce 

Prepared  calamine one  ounce 

Tar four  ounces. 

Mix,  and  smear  the  parts  lightly  night  and  morning,  and  after  each  exercising, 
having  first  washed  them  with  warm  water.  When,  also,  much  tume&ction  takes 
placc^  united  to  the  use  of  any  of  these,  a  linen  bandage  is  oflen  beneficial ; 
beginning  at  the  coronet,  and  rolling  it  more  than  half  way  up  the  leg,  being 
careful  that  it  is  only  done  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  tigntness  at  first.  As 
amendment  proceeds,  great  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  relapse,  by  avoiding  the 
original  exciting  causes,  and  likewise  by  counteracting  that  predisposition  to 
these  accumulations,  which  I  have  known  to  subsist  in  many  horses,  who  seldom 
pass  over  a  season  without  an  attack.  Such  had  better  not,  at  any  time,  be 
/uUy  ttimed  to  grass,  but  allowed  only  a  few  hours*  run  during  the  day.  The 
general  disposition  to  swelling  will  be  best  counteracted  by  long-continued  walk- 
mg  exercise,  with  moderate  feeding,  particularly  by  the  use  of  green  meat  in 
summer,  and  of  carrots  in  winter,  avoiding  much  com,  but,  in  lieu,  allowing  m 
sufficient  quantity  of  less  heating  food,  as  those  kinds  already  particularised. 
Bran  mashes,  as  tending  to  open  the  body,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and 
when  it  can  be  conveniently  managed,  place  the  horse  in  a  loose  box.  But  when 
the  complaint  occurs  in  one  already  emaciated,  or  debile  from  any  other  caute 
whatever,  of  course  the  plan  already  detailed  should  be  pursued  with  more  mo- 
derate exercise,  or  with  such  as  a  loose  box  will  afford.  I  have,  in  all  these 
cases,  where  green  meat  could  not  be  got,  experienced  great  benefit  from  spear- 
ing the  com,  particularly  for  such  as  were  very  low  in  their  flesh  and  condition. 
(See  Materia  Medica.)  Any  change  of  food,  almost,  is  proper ;  at  least,  any 
not  manifestly  injudicious.  I  once  observed  the  best  effects  follow  the  substi- 
tuting of  beans  for  oats,  and  this  in  a  horse  not  particularly  emaciated ;  but  I 
had  previously  remarked,  that  oats  passed  away  unchanged,  which  ground  beans 
did  not  do.  Before  we  quit  the  subject  it  may  not  be  improper  again  to  remaric, 
that  this  species  of  grease  is  frequently  the  result  of  blisters  injudiciously  applied 
when  the  less  are  in  a  state  of  swelling  and  debility ;  and  it  may  be  offered  as  a 
caution  to  the  junior  practitioner,  that  he  never  attempts  a  bhster,  particulariy 
of  the  hind  legs,  under  such  circumstances.  For,  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
or  during  winter,  or  whenever  there  is  a  previous  determination  towards  the 
heels,  if  blisters  are  applied  without  considerable  precautions  and  subsequent 
care,  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  prevent  the  legs,  particularly  the  hinder,  from 
becoming  greasy  imm^ately  afterwards. 

ConfiriMd  Urease, — This  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  more  aggravated  stage 
or  state  of  the  former;  in  which  the  matter  that  issues  has  araetid  peculiar 
Bmellf  which  strongly  characterises  the  disease;  so  much  so,  that  a  person  used 
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to  it  can  «t  once  tell  whether  a  greafl)-  horse  be  in  a  stable  or  not.      The  inflam- 
mation, that  wan  before  principally  contined  to  the  accreting  capillaries  and  se- 
baceous gUndular  stnicture,  now  affectfi  the  integuments  generally^  producing 
extensive  ulceration,  with  intermediate  dry  hardened  scabs:    the   hair  stands 
erect ;  the  whole  sur&ce  becomes  exquisitely  sensible  and  vascular,  blcreding  on 
the  slightest  touch;  and  the  vessels  of  the  heels  not  only  secrete  a  peculiar  mat- 
ter, but  some  of  them  take  on  a  peculiar  action,  and  form  a  semi-coroeous  sub- 
stance; so  that,  in  the  advanced  stages  and  violent  degrees  of  this  complaint, 
hardened  homy  knobs  form  over  the  fetlock,  intermixed  with  others  more  vas- 
cular, uniting  the  properties  of  pus,  mucus,  and  oil:  these  protuberant  portions 
are  called  grapen^  from  their  figure.     The  constitution  usuaUy  sympathises  much 
with  this  extreme  state  of  grease,  and  the  horse,  unless  very  well  led»  becomes 
weak,  lean,  and  irritable. 

Treatment, — It  becomes  a  question,  whether,  in  a  case  of  confirmed  grease, 
even  if  it  were  in  our  power,  it  would  be  prudent  to  stop  the  discharge  at  once; 
for  when  secreting  vessels  have  been  lon^  habituated  to  any  action,  they  can 
seldom  be  suddenly  checked  with  impumty ;  and  in  this  case  also,  were  the 
running  stopped  without  previous  pre|)aration  for  the  change,  it  is  more  than 

J>robable  that  some  morbid  effects  would  arise.  To  commence  the  cmre^  there- 
ore,  of  confirmed  grease,  wc  must  prepare  some  other  parts  to  take  on  this 
action  of  forming  pus.  But  it  is  to  bv  6rst  remembered,  that  the  discharge  from 
grease  is  seldom  a  healthy  one,  and  it  is  hence  much  more  difficult  to  check  than 
one  that  is  simply  purulent ;  therefore,  while  some  other  parts  are  preparing  to 
receix-e  this  purulent  action,  the  heels  themselves  should  be  subjected  to  a  treat- 
ment that  may  produce  a  more  healthy  secretion  in  them.  The  best  means  1 
have  ever  witnessed  for  effecting  this,  has  been  a  fermenting  poultice,  made  with 
either  barley  meal,  flour,  oatm^d,  linseed,  or  any  other  farinaceous  matter  capa- 
ble of  fermenting  with  yeast.  This  should  be  applied  every  day,  as  soon  as 
mixed,  and  suffered  to  perform  all  its  fermentative  process  on  the  leg;  when,  by 
the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air  let  loose,  it  is  remarkable  what  a 
change  is  performed  on  the  part,  bringing  on,  from  the  most  ichorous  discharge 
and  irritable  state,  a  mild,  bland,  pus-like  fluid,  with  a  decrease  of  irritability. 
(See  the  formulae  for  these  under  Poultices^  Mai.  Med,)  Should  either  the 
trouble  or  expense  of  these  be  objected  to,  a  carrot  or  turnip  poultice  may  be 
tried  instead,  either  of  which  may  be  applied  till  it  produces  a  secretion  of  healthy 
matter;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  previously  to  the  use  of  these  means,  that 
Do  ulcer  shews  a  fevourable  disposition  to  heal  so  long  as  its  sur&ce  remains 
above  the  level  of  the  surroundmg  healthy  parts;  therefore  it  is  essentiallr  ne- 
cessary to  the  cure,  that  these  sprouting  luxurious  portions  should  be  reduced 
even  with  the  surrounding  integuments.  Caustics  only  render  these  grapeM^  as 
they  are  termed,  more  luxurious;  but  the  mode  best  adapted  to  their  removal  is, 
to  scrape  off  all  the  homy  deposit,  and  thus  level  the  surface  with  a  very  blunt 
knife ;  having  a  flat  surface  of  heated  iron  also  ready  to  pass  over  the  sur&ces, 
in  case  the  heemorrhages  are  profuse.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that,  from  the 
eflects  which  have  followed  this  intended  styptic^  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  acts  also  remediaUy;  and  that,  in  all  cases  it  should  be  united  with  the  means 
used  to  denude  the  parts  of  the  homy  secretion  and  to  level  the  surfaces.  The 
operations  being  flnished,  apply  the  poultice  as  directed.  To  prepare  the  other 
parts  to  take  on  the  formation  of  matter;  on  the  flrst  day  of  applying  the  poul- 
tice, if  the  horse  be  large  and  tolerably  strong,  put  a  rowel  in  the  belly,  and  in- 
troduce a  seton  on  the  inner  side  of  each  thigh ;  or  place  two  rowels  only,  one 
in  each  thigh.  If  the  horse  be  either  small  or  weak,  one  rowel  will  be  suflncient. 
In  three  days  the  maturating  of  the  rowel  and  setons  will  probably  be  complete ; 
and  in  this  time,  by  the  above  means,  the  heels  will  have  taken  on  a  more  healthy 
action :  it  is  now,  therefore,  that  we  arc  to  attempt  the  stoppage  of  the  discharge, 
which  can  only  be  done  hy  the  use  of  the  most  active  of  those  applications  termed 
astringents,  which  will  stimulate  the  parts  to  take  on  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
For  this  purpose  either  of  the  following  may  be  tried  as  a  wash,  to  be  used  dailv, 
or  every  other  or  every  third  day,  or  as  of^en  as  the  irritability  of  the  parts  will 
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pennit :  some  cases  may  require  either  of  these  applications  strengthened,  others 
weaker  than  here  detailed :  try,  however,  the  weaker  first : — 

No.  7. — Nitric  acid  (aquafortu) one  ounce 

Water eight  ounces. 

Mix. 

No.  8. — Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)    one  ounce 

Water   ten  ounces. 

Mil. 

No.  9*. — Ox^muriate  ofquicksilverfcorro«t9em&2tma/e^    three  drachms 

Spirit  of  wine,  or  brandy  one  ounce 

Soi^  water ten  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  spirit  by  the  help  of  a  mortar,  then  add  the  water. 

No.  1 0. — Subacetate  of  copper  (verd^ris) half  an  ounce 

Sulphate  of  alum  (a/um)    ditto 

Sulphate  of  zinc  (irAtte  m/rio/)     ditto 

Superacetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead)    ditto 

Tar six  ounces. 

Mix. 

This  may  be  smeared  over  the  parts  daily,  and  will  seldom  occasion  so  much 
irritation  as  the  former;  but  it  is  essential  to  the  cure  that  a  considerable  in- 
flammation should  be  raised,  the  necessary  degree  of  which  must  depend  on  the 
state  of  the  case  and  temperament  of  the  patient.  The  cliverSj  or  goose  grass^ 
has  been  likewise  extolled  as  a  remedy  for  bad  grease  cases :  four  ounces  of  the 
expressed  juice  are  directed  to  be  given  daily,  as  a  drink,  and  a  poultice  of  the 
herb,  mashed,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  heels.  When  the  discharge  has  ceased,  it 
will  sometimes  be  found  that  coagulable  lymph  has  been  thrown  out,  by  which 
a  hardened,  thickened  state  of  the  limb  remams:  blisters  may,  in  this  case,  be 
first  tried,  to  promote  the  removal,  assisted  bv  a  run  at  grass;  but  should  these, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  fail,  the  stimulus  of  firing  should  be  tried.  It  must 
likewise  be  remembered,  that  as  this  complaint  is  very  liable  to  recur  again, 
from  the  parts  having  taken  on  the  habit,  and  firom  the  secretins  surface  being 
enlarged,  so  the  recurrence  is  also  best  prevented  by  firing,  which  lessens  the 
surface,  and  affords  strength  by  corrugation.  When  this  is  not  employed,  ac- 
tive pressure  by  linen  bandaging  may  be  worthy  of  a  trial.  Nothing  has  hitherto 
been  said  on  internal  medicines,  nor  on  other  parts  of  the  treatment  as  regarda 
food,  or  exercise;  in  fact,  it  will  at  once  strike  the  judicious  reader,  that  exactly 
the  same  rules  and  the  same  cautions  will  apply  here  as  have  been  detailed  when 
treating  on  the  other  states  and  stages  of  tnis  complaint.  The  constitutional 
tendency  to  disease  must  be  equally  amended  by  the  internal  remedies  there 
laid  down. 

MALLENDERS  AND  SALLENDERS. 

When  a  disease  appears  in  the  follicular  openings  on  the  integuments,  exhib{t- 
inff  a  scurfy  or  scabby  eruption  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  bending  of  the  kdee, 
it  IS  termed  mallenders:  and  when  a  similar  one  appears  at  the  ply,  or  beodinff 
of  the  hock  in  front,  it  is  called  saUenders,  Neither  of  them  lame  or  do  much 
harm;  but  sometimes,  when  neglected,  they  degenerate  into  a  more  ichorous 
discharge,  a  little  more  troublesome,  and  always  unsightly.     Both  of  them  are 

•  Mr.  White  relates  two  temirkable  caaetof  coaArmed  and  virulent  freaM,  cured  bTth«  applleatioa 
of  corroftive  Kiibliroate  in  the  form  of  a  wash,  when  other  meant  had  failed.  1  have  also  often  9fn  i^ 
beneficial.  The  strength  of  the  apnllcatlon  should  he  increased  to  the  fall  amount  that  the  animal  eaa 
bear  :  but  as  the  pi  inciple  on  which  it  acts  is  that  of  a  mure  slow  esrharotlc.  tt  is  a  question  wbethtr 
the  actual  cautery  is  not  to  be  preferred.  1  And  amonf  my  notes  the  subjoined  recipe,  wtthont  any 
notice  but  the  following :—'  said  to  be  a  good  remedy  for  grease.  Citrine  oint.  Soi.;  lard,  Soi. ; 
oil  of  turpentine.  2  drachms ;  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of^eopper,  S  drachms.  To  be  well  bleoM 
in  a  glass  mortar.' 

X  1 
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nxjmmtj  nmo/nd  by  wMluBg  wkh  mip  and  water.  Hid  hf  mnhmglh^M^ 

Vwnog:— 

Cmmfhot one  dracfam 

Sabmotitaiec€itmd(Milgaro/Uad)  half  a  diachm 

M crcarial  otDtmrat ooe  ounce 

Mix. 

WARTS  9 

Ams  bett  remorcd  bj  tjinc  a  Hgature  roinid  than;  or  thcj  msy  be  cut  off 
whb  a  knife  or  tciaion,  and  the  root  toocbed  witb  an j  caoitie  bodj.  Thert  ia 
•ooietiniet  teen  a  fproatiiip  luxurious  ■peciei,  wboae  roota  are  laif^  tlian  thar 
bf^*,  to  tbat  a  ligature  la  not  ^asiW  paiied  around  tbem;  tbese  are  best  re* 
movvd  bj  toocbing  tbeir  turfiMe  daiW  witb  wbat  it  bj  fivriera  called  butter  of 
anttmonjr.  In  tbe  older  books  of  nmriery  tbej  are  called  aaiarji  or  mmkmiy; 
and  manj  celebrated  recipes  for  tbeir  removal  are  banded  down  from  one  aaptent 
operator  to  aooCber.  Tbe  following  application  will  seldom  hSL  to  remove  aocb 
aa  cannot  be  cooYcnientlj  got  at  by  tbe  knife  or  ligature,  drraring  with  it  once 
a-daj: — 

Muriate  of  ammonia  (so/ aamoaaoc)   two  draduna 

Powdered  sarin  one  ounce 

Lard one  ounce  andm  hal£ 

MANGE. 

Taia  is  sufficiently  known  as  an  eruplife  affection  of  tbe  akin,  TCfj  hkUy 
contagious,  and  accompanied  witb  almost  incessant  pruritus  or  itching,  fi  w 
feund  in  all  our  domestic  quadrupeds,  and  extends  also  to  tbe  coogeaeroos 
tribes  which  run  wild  around  us:  thus  it  is  no  unconunon  thing  to  hunt  a  numgy 
fex  in  England,  or  a  mangy  wolf  in  Germany.  In  the  rarious  animala  it  allecta, 
it  presents  some  distinctire  lines;  but  it  possesses  one  commonpsoric  duvacter, 
for  the  mange  of  one  can  be  communicated  to  the  whole.  We  ouracWea  aim 
pnrtake  of  Sie  common  susceptibility,  for  I  hare  witnessed  sereral  cases  where 
tbe  itch  has  been  taken  from  mangy  horses.  The  constant  presence  of  animal- 
culi  within  the  pustules  has  again  rerired  the  opinion  with  some  English  and 
many  French  writers,  that  all  psoric  affections  originate  in  the  attack  ^acari^. 
Our  principal  difficulty  is,  to  account  for  tbe  resdiness  with  which  mange  is 
taken  and  propagated,  whether  the  animal  be  healthy  or  unhealthy,  pronded 
be  is  within  the  sphere  of  contagion;  whereas  there  is  great  diffmnce  be- 
tween the  healthy  and  unhealthy,  when  contagion  b  not  present.  For  among 
the  truly  healthy,  as  for  as  my  experience  goes,  it  nerer  arises  spontaneooaly; 
but  it  does  most  readily  ftnd  a  spontaneous  origin  in  the  umheaUky^,    My  ffnt 


•  '  Aajourd-bnl,  W  oni  adaMttefit  ■■  vkc  f«oriq««,  msi  4lrt  en  ^o*!  H  cwMiste;  1m  aatrM 
eMMtldfrent  l«  d^T«loppement  4m  la  fml«  eomia*  dA  4  dn  ftalokaleate*  DomaiM  mUte*  oa  mcmres  ; 
4'MitrM  toeorc  adopteaC  an  •eotlaieat  aixU,  H  diMot  ^nc  erttr  phkf  maato  caUate  «at  taatM  pmr 
memr*  H  taatM  mrgmmiqme.  81  I'oa  t'rn  tint  aax  tinTaux  da  Bo«c,  Hasafd.  Latrailla,  Oeoff^y  4a 
Baiat-Hilalrv.  Daai«rfl.  Vals  ct  Salat-Uidiar.  il  a'aet  plot  gratis  de  doatcr  de  la  pr«mM»  daa 
aaUaalcttla*  dant  II  •*afh;  II  r^*atu  de*  obierTationff  dc  cm  nalaraliile*:  1,  ^o'ea  talavaat  avaa 
■•a  broaaa  aa  aatia  diose  la«  craAlat  oa  plntM  Tetp^M  de  pooMi^re  tcaillaow  qaa  foaraiaarat  laa 
faatalai  ea  m  dMsfchant,  H  exaaikaaat  aUantiTemeat  rHte  poattiitrt  aa  toleil  oa  daai  on  eadratt 
ckaad,  on  distinf  u«,  m^oia  4  roeil  no,  ca  qui  nou*  parall  blaa  dIfleUe,  da«  pHito  corps  orfaalt^ 
iraasparans,  lalMna,  qai  m  oiaovrnt  av«e  astes  dc  vltctM,  ct  qoi  nc  sont  aatrc  choaa  qac  Vn  acaraa* 
laiiria  da  la  mktM  famUla  qoa  la  tmreopte  dc  la  falc  dc  I'homaic :  3.  qa'on-rcmarqoc  prac^aa 
ta«Joar«  (4  ct  14,  dan*  I'^palascar  6m  la  pcaa,  dc*  larrcs  dc  ec*  animaleulci  en  plat  oa  moia*  franda 
^•aatlt^ ;  3,  aac  dan*  Ic  ebcval  Taearc  cat  al  froa  qa'on  obvcrrc  faeilcmcnl  aana  le  accoura  d'aaeas 
varrt  iaotkiiulrc.  Tovafcaat  «i  qaclqaa  aorta  aar  lat  diff^rcntaa  partica  da  corpa  dea  ebcTaaz 
Oalaux.  Au  rapport  ac  Gahlar,  la*  acres  ont  Hk  abaervfa.  dana  le  raa  dc  fala,  aar  la  ehCTal,  la 
iMto,  Vt  diat,  le  lapin,  et  plaa  tard  aar  la  bceof ;  Wall  lea  avaJt  aaparavaot  aifnalfta  aur  la 


f  By  anhcaUbj,  I  woald  here  laclada  erery  eaoae  that  la  foond  generally  prodoctiTC  of  a  diaaaaed 
■lata,  local  ar  acaaral.  In  this  way  want  of  TeDtllation,  want  of  peraoaal  cleanllaeaa,  aod  tba 
SMoaalatioa  or  fl'.th  on  and  aroaad  tba  paraan.  beget  glaadalar  aflcctiona  wRbin  and  crapiiea 
albatlana  withoat,  oioat  notorioaaly  among  oartelfet ;  and  if  wa  allow  tbe  attack  of  parMWa 
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practical  remanBkll  be,  to  warn  the  junior  practitioner  that  he  may  somctiraea 
mistake  some  cutaneous  affections  for  mange  which  are  referrible  to  derange- 
ments of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  those  only  (see  Surfeit  and  CondUion). 
He  may  also  occasionally  not  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  true  mange  itseUf^ 
from  the  nature  of  its  approach,  and  its  slow  prosresa  in  some  casea;  but  atten- 
tion to  the  following  aetail  may  help  him*.  Sfange  often  commences  at  the 
roots  of  the  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail,  where  a  scurfy  state  of  the  skin  appears, 
and  which  it  gives  the  horse  pleasure  to  have  examined,  and  which  alone  ia 
always  a  suspicious  symptom.  A  few  days  ¥rill  extend  this  beyond  the  simple 
line  of  the  mane  and  tail:  spots  denuded  of  hair  ¥rill  appear,  ana  such  will  even- 
tually be  seen  to  be  making  their  way  over  the  fiu:e.  A  close  examination  will 
detect  under  the  branxnr  scurf  small  vesicular  eminences,  watery  above  and  red 
beneath;  distinct  in  the  moderate  state,  but  confluent  and  running  into  con- 
tinuous scabby  patches  in  the  inveterate.  Mr.  Percivall  has,  with  his  character- 
istic accuracy,  remarked  on  the  stubborn  adherence  of  some  few  hairs  in  the 
very  middle  of^  the  otherwise  bare  nuingy  patches.  If  the  observer  is  inclined  to 
examine  these  individual  hairs,  he  will  nnd  that  it  requires  a  very  powerful  pull 
with  a  pair  of  tweezers  to  dislodge  one  of  them  from  its  cell  within  the  cutis 
vera;  and  when  done,  he  will  find  not  only  that  the  hair  itself  is  enlarged,  but  that 
its  bulb  is  sinffularlv  tiunid  and  vascular.  As  the  disease  advances,  it  thickens 
and  puckers  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  neck,  withers,  and  loins;  and  it  is 
throughout  marked  by  its  incessant  and  intolerable  irritation,  which  forces  the 
horse  often  to  rub  himself  raw.  Too  much  cannot  be  urged  with  regard  to  its 
contagious  qualities:  the  slightest  contact  will  disseminate  it;  a  hand  laid  on  a 
mangy  horse  will  inoculate  a  healthy  one;  the  harness,  the  appointments  of 
every  kind,  are  the  media  of  propagating  the  disease;  in  fact,  every  thing  around 
the  infected  becomes  infected  also,  and  must  be  dinnfected  by  washings  or  fumi- 
gations (see  DisinfectorSy  Mat,  Med.%  to  prevent  its  spreading. 

Hie  cure  of  mange, — The  disease  is  more  often  to  be  considered  as  a  local 
affection ;  but  there  are  cases  also  where  it  may  have  a  constitutional  connexion; 
as  when  brought  on  by  emaciation,  close  confinement,  and  personal  filth.  When 
it  occurs  from  contagion,  in  a  full  plethoric  horse,  it  will  expedite  the  cure  to 
bleed.  In  cases  either  generated  or  caught,  where  emaciation  is  present,  feed 
liberally  with  malt  mashes  and  green  food  of  the  most  nutritive  kind.  If  in 
winter,  allow  carrots,  beet,  potatoes,  &c. ;  and  if  these  are  not  to  be  had,  spear 

animals  as  the  cause  of  psork,  herpetic,  and  other  eutaneous  affection*  here,  the  aceamolatiof  ilCh 
found  where  crowds  congref  ate  in  utter  neglect  of  cleanliness,  personal  or  domestic,  readilj  offers  a 
nidus  for  the  more  industrious  insect,  ever  on  the  look*out  for  a  suitable  habitation.  This  equally 
applieo  to  our  animals  as  to  ourselves :  the  costermonger's  wretched  ponj,  that  makes  his  way  down 
some  blind  entry  in  St.  (Giles's,  participates  in  his  master's  filth  and  nis  psora.  A  certain  number  of 
cows  are  kept  in  the  purlieus  of  every  town  on  the  refuse  of  gardens  and  the  seanty  browsings  of  the 
highways ;  thewe  at  night  are  driven  to  occupy  a  standing  or  lying  of  a  few  feet  each  for  the  night  in 
a  place  cleansed  out  only  when  the  animals  can  no  longer  surmount  the  mass  of  filth.  It  is  notorfoas 
that  the»e  cows  are  invariably  mangy,  with  a  constitutional  denudation  of  hair,  and  a  scaly  eruptive 
state  of  skin.  Were  these  even  worse  fed  but  better  ventilated,  and  allowed  sufficient  space  in  their 
nightly  lodging,  and  were  they  regularly  rubbed  as  iu  Germanv,  cutaneous  disease  would  be  here,  aa 
there,  a  stranger;  at  least  it  is  so  in  the  welUregnhUed  Stable  k  vache.  And  yet  one  of  our  most 
respectable  authorities  is  disinclined  to  allow  that  mange  is  at  all  derived  from  pergonal  Jilth.  It  is 
equally  contended  not  to  be  parented  by  debility^  but  to  be  greatly  connected  with  poverty,  by 
which!  presume  is  intended  emaciation ;  and  that  term  would  certainly  include  the  principal  soared 
of  debility  as  a  parent  of  contagious  mange.  Cutaneous  affections,  resulting  from  injudicious  liM4« 
ing,  which  derange  the  digestive  functions,  are,  as  already  observed,  suAcienUv  common. 

*  That  cutaneous  affection  known  under  the  term  surfeit  so  much  resembles  mild  mange  In  Its 
external  characters,  as  to  be  very  likely  mistaken  for  it.  Oecasionally  U  is  attended  with  ranch 
itching,  and  the  hair  falls  off  in  patches ;  but  the  tumours  art-  larger  and  solkl,  thev  aie  also  seklom  if 
ever  vesicular  ;  neither  is  the  infection  contagious,  although  it  has  appeared  epiiootic  in  som* 
seasons.  It  is  very  common  to  horses  In  the  spring  and  fall  particularly,  and  may  be  at  any  other 
time  bt ought  on  by  particular  feeding,  either  within  or  without  doors,  or  by  any  unusual  exeitkm 
also,  when  united  with  suddenly  suppressed  perspiration.  There  is  likewise  another  cutaneons 
rooibid  state,  apparently  derived  from  plethora  only,  in  which  there  is  much  pruritus  or  itefainf, 
without  any  apparent  lesion  of  the  skin  whatever,  or  other  disturbance  of  hair,  than  what  is  derivra 
from  frequent  rubbinc  of  the  parts.  We  may  sup|H>se  this  to  be  some  excitement  of  the  sebaceous 
glands,  and  that  therefore  where  these  are  mostpienUfnlly  distributed,  as  fan  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mane  and  uil,  the  itching,  as  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  eomplaint,  would  Se  most  observed, 
which  is  the  case.  But  these  states  require  to  be  treated  consUtAtlonally ;  4he  mange  does  not 
^««enft<i//y  require  to  be  so  treated,  although  in  every  ease  constitutional  trfatmtnt  expedites  tbf 
cure. 

li  2 
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the  corn,  and  gire  with  bran :  for,  although  not  generalljr  IHK  into  tlie  m> 
count,  a  change  of  food,  and  here  to  overcome  the  debility,  wO]  matcriaUj 
aaust  and  expedite  the  cure.    Give  also  alteratives,  as  the  IbUowiiig : — 

No.  1. — Ozymuriate  of  auicksilver  (eommt€  tMimate)    ten  gimiiis 

Nitrate  of  potasn  (aiif^)  Ibor  dracluna 

Supertartrate  of  potash  (eream  oftariar)  four  dnchms. 

Or, 

No.  2. — Sulphuretted  mercury  {JEtkhp**  wuaeral) half  an  ounce 

Supertartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar)  one  ounce. 

Either  of  these  maj  be  given  in  a  mash  every  night,  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  in  case  mercurials  are  used  outwardly  also,  to  watch  the  mouth.  The 
external  applkatiomM  resorted  to  for  the  cure  are  various,  and  as  there  are  many 
frncies  in  these  cases,  I  introduce  various  recipes ;  but  rndplatr  ia,  of  all  other 
remedies  uncombined,  the  article  most  to  be  reued  on.  I  have  used  all  the  fol- 
lowing formuUe,  and  can  recommend  every  one  of  them.  The  first  three  are 
tpoiAri,  and  are  calculated  for  ver^  mild  cases,  and  where  the  filth  of  rubbing 
with  unguents  is  wished  to  be  avoided ;  but  they  should  be  abandoned  if  they 
do  not  benefit  in  a  week.  They  may  be  applied  with  a  sponge,  carefidly  wetting 
every  affected  part.  The  two  latter  are  omtment$y  sufficiently  efficacious,  par- 
ticulariy  No.  4 ;  but  of  course  are  not  so  cleanly  as  the  former :  these  are  also 
to  be  applied  every  morning,  accurately  nibbing  all  affected  places. 

No.  1. — White  hellebore two  ounces 

Tobacco two  ounces 

Lime  water,  strong  and  firesh  made one  pint 

Water three  pinta. 

Bofl  the  hellebore  and  tobacco  in  the  three  pints  of  water  to  a  quart ;  when 
cold,  add  the  lime  water.  Put  the  whole  into  a  bottle,  and  cork  it  well,  pouring 
it  out  as  wanted. 

No.  2. — Ox^uriate  of  quicksilver  (corranve  sublimate)    one  drachm 

Spirit  of  wine,  or  brandy one  ounce 

Diecoction  of  tobacco a  pint  ftnd  a  halfl 

Dissolve  the  sublimated  mercury  in  the  spirit,  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar,  after 
which  add  the  decoction. 

No.  3. — Liver  of  sulphur two  ounces 

Decoction  of  white  hellebore one  pint 

Ditto  of  tobacco ditto. 

No.  4. — Finely  powdered  arsenic one  drachm 

Flowers  of  sulphur six  ounces 

Barbadoes  tar half  a  pound 

Train  nil  ml^  /v.m^.^* 


Train  oil six 


ounces' 


No.  5. — Sulphur  vivum eight  ounces 

Stavesacre,  in  powder one  ounce 

Ointment  of  quicksilver two  ounces 

Turpentine ditto 

Lara,  or  train  oil eight  ouncesf. 

•  No.  4  WM  long  my  fa? oarlU  form  of  manie  remedy :  and,  next  to  salphar,  Uiere  U  no  fadirldusl 
mjppUeation  so  effertive  as  a  terebinthinated.  Mr.  PerclTall  speaks  in  hirb  terms  of  tar  and  train  oil: 
tMrefore  If  snlplmr  be  a  speeiflc,  and  tar  little  le»s  so ;  and  If  in  the  mlxtore  these  do  not  interfcr* 
with  taeh  other  (and  they  do  not)  :  If  a  stimulant  be  uscfoU  which  the  tar  is,  then  surely  it  is  ptsdent 
t*  nalte  these  benefits ;  and  if  so,  the  veterinarian  cannot  find  a  better  remedy  than  No.  4. 

^  Hurtrel  d'Arboral  gives  as  a  fsToarlte  recipe  for  mance  in  France  the  foUoiring:  crude  Biorearv 
•Is  parts ;  subUracdSnlpbnr  six  oarts ;  powdered  canthartdes  one  part  and  a  half;  all  which  are  to  be 
iMorvorated  with  thirty  parts  or  lard.  The  cantharides  introduced  are  Intended  to  act  by  raistng  a 
■tw  Irritation  on  the  sicin,  which,  by  the  effects  of  the  disease,  is  frequently  thickened  and  hardened. 
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Previously  to  the  application  of  any  unsuent,  eveiT  excrementitious  matter 
should  be  removed  from  the  skin,  as  scurf  or  scab,  b^  scraping,  brushing,  or 
rubbing.  This  done,  wash  and  supple  the  surfiu^e  sufficiently  with  soft  soap  and 
water,  which  will  enable  the  ointment  to  reach  the  parts  more  effectually.  The 
method  of  applying  the  ointment  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  rubber. 
I  used  to  direct  it  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  thick  pair  of  leathern  gloves  worn, 
which  will  enable  the  operator  to  work  it  well  into  tne  skin,  and  to  spread  it  well 
over  every  part,  and  to  the  bottom  of  any  sinuosities.  The  rubbing  for  the  ex- 
posed parts  should  be  repeated  evei^  day,  and  a  general  dressing  should  be  made 
every  other  day.  Where  the  skin  is  very  stubborn,  applying  the  ointment  used 
by  means  of  a  hard  brush  is  practised  with  advantage. 

•    HroEBOUND. 

I  HAYS  had  many  occasions  of  noticing  that  this  popular  term  is  erroneouslj 
applied,  and  that  the  effect  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  cause.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  hidebound  exists  as  a  primary  disease  of  the  skin,  but  as  a  «ymp- 
tamatic  affection  it  is  sufficiently  common.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  fiurther 
on  it ;  the  introduction  of  it  here  is  merely  intended  to  keep  the  systematic 
order  of  diseases  complete.  All  that  regards  the  practical  consideration  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  page  67. 


CLASS  XX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  FEET. 

FOUNDER,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  FEET*. 

As  the  benefits  we  derive  from  the  horse  mainly  depend  on  his  locomotive 
powers,  BO  whatever  interferes  with  these  in  an  essential  degree  is  a  subject 
which  merits  the  consideration  of  the  veterinarian;  and  how  much  the  de- 
structive affection  before  us  does  this,  we  need  hardly  insist  on.  The  inflam- 
matory affection  popularlpr  called  founder  exists  in  two  distinct  forms,  an  acute 
and  a  chronic ;  under  which  heads  I  shaU  proceed  to  consider  theoL 

ACUTE  FOUNDER. 

This  may  be  characterised  as  an  acute  inflammatory  attack  on  the  vascular 
parts  of  the  foot  generally,  but  on  the  secreting  laminae  more  particularly ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  extent  of  secreting  surfiice  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
horn,  and  the  immense  force  of  the  extension  employed  in  the  support  of  so 
large  a  machine  as  that  of  the  horse,  added  to  the  force  of  his  exertions,  we 
cannot  be  sui  prised  that  these  organs  should  become  the  subject  either  of  ex- 
tensive primary  or  the  seat  of  secondary  inflammation.  Primary  phlegmonous 
inflammation  takes  place  in  them  from  different  causes,  as  from  the  alternation 
of  heat  with  cold,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  occasions  other  great  idio- 
pathic inflammations ;  but  more  particularly  here,  when  extraordinary  exertions 


ni  roDimg  to  enmoir  ii  u>  rceeiT*  lam  luu  oeneni  oi  ue  apeetjte,  m  cue  taipnar  may  be  eon- 

A  •tlmulant  to  tho  tkln  hat  long  been  applied  in  the  core  of  mance  among  horiei  and 

Mr.  Peron  from  thU  was  led  to  reeommend   *  general  blistering  modified  and  JudicioatlT 

as  a  real  specific,  but  which  reqaired  repetition.'    The  practice  I  belieTe  was  neter  resorted 


and  wants  rousing  to  enable  it  to  reeelTO  the  full  benefit  of  the  »peei/le,  as  the  sulphur  may  be  eon< 
sidered.     *     "      *    *  -    -       •  •    ......... 

cattle. 

applied 

to,  an  being  but  little  eAcaclons  in  eoniparlson  with  the  irritation  excited. 

•  The  term  founder  has  been  objected  to  as  indejtnite,  and  inToWing  other  diseased  states  than 
simple  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  lamina.  It  is  most  certainly  unm€aninr  as  a  term,  and 
should  be  banished  from  our  nomenchUnre ;  but  It  Is  not,  I  eoneeive,  indefinite  with  Teterinariaas  In 
general :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  commonly  confined  to  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  feet,  either 
acute  or  chronic,  and  the  iminetftfitle  consequences  resulting  therefrom:  I  have,  therefore,  continued 
it,  until  authority  or  general  consent  has  aflxed  a  more  exinesslTe  and  critical  one. 
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bmTe  ilradj  distendrd  and  thus  weakened  the  vtetaeb.     It  is,  thciUbii^  not 


onfrequetitlj  teea  couequent  to  aov  f^rtat  eierlioiia,  «■  haid  dfitiug  or  riilii 
for  nukDs  hours  in  successioa,  whicd  is  foond  ttiO  more  fikdr  if  it 


•oowv  weather,  and  particularly  where  the  remoial  into  a  hot  stable  has  fol- 
lowed immediately.     I  once  saw  it  supervene  on  bard  drTfiag,  the  borae  being 
allowed  to  stand  afterwards  in  the   snow  Mine  consderable  time.      Another 
cause  of  primary  inflammation  tnay  be  resarded  as  mecbanical,  or  depetMient 
on  the  unceasing  strain  on  the  laminc  which  the  erect  poaitioti.  long  maio- 
tained,  occasions^  particularly  in  sea  Toyagea,  where  it  is  nnitied  witb  yrery  gicat 
stress  alternately  laid  on  one  or  other  &C  the  feet  in  attempting  to  preaerre 
the  (terpendicular  situation  during  the  rolling  of  the  ship ;  ana  the  aame  ocean 
in  a  minor  degree,  when  it  is  necessary  to  preserre  the  same  positioD  in  the 
stable,  by  which  these  parts  may  be  put  on  the  stretch,  and  coogestioo  takes 
place*.     Acute  founder  may  be  derirtd  from  secondary  soorcea,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  sometimes  not  a  primary'  affection,  but  the  effect  of  metastasis  of 
inflammation.     I  have  seen  the  feet  receive  this  morbid  state  from  a  tranalatioo 
of  the  inflammations  of  many  other  organs  to  them,  bat  it  is  moat  fi^equent  in 
pneumonia  and  ophthalmia :  there  is,  however,  no  acute  attack,  and  particularly 
atich  as  are  protracted  to  any  length,  but  what  may  be  translated  to  the  feet, 
and  it  is  found  that  occasionally  the  metastasis  operates  among  themselves 
alsot.     Founder  may  be  confined  to  one  foot,  to  two,  or  it  may  attack  the  whole 

•  If  «r*  «rer«  not  witnet te*  to  tbi«  *ff«trt  revnltinfr  from  long  tUndtiif .  we  aiif ht  b«  led  to  qae»tio« 
it  a*  a  dirert  rau«e,  for  we  have  many  in«t«Dre«  of  bor*e«  never  iTinf  down  wiCboot  coutracfing 
founder  ;  batintheae  ra«e*tbe  partt  bare  prf>bablr  become  bat»-tuated  to  tbe  »aperiBeaabeot  weurbt. 

f  Tbere  are  eirrum»tanre«  in  Ibi*  di«ea*e  whirb  pat  it  oat  of  tbe  ordinary  rmaf e  of  topicml  infara* 
mation*.     Ilartiel  d  Arb«»Tal.  wben  de»rrtbio<  it  a«  an  inflammation  of  tbe  Tai>€ulo-oerToa>  reticular 
tl*tue*  of  tlie  feet.  wt<\*,  '  Cette  expanvion  e*t  le  veritable  ai^f  e  dune  iaflammatioo  tp^rinJe,  qoi 
Ja«4|u'i<i  n'a  pa«  d'analofue  conno  dan*  llHfmme,  et  qui.  en  medecioe  v^terinaire  a  re^u  le  Mom  de 
fourboure.'    Tlii*  $pecialHy  it  ainirularly  marked  by  tbe  varietr  in  it«  caukatioa.      fVrance  any 
vital  part  in  tbe  marbioe,  and  tbe  ▼av'ulv   aecretinc  "trurlure  of  tbe  boof  may  beeoac  aH^trd  with 
phleffmonoo*   Inflammation,  and    wbirh   N   apparently  le««  tbe  cotivoqueoec  of  aaj  primary  defect 
wMbin  the  feet  than  of  an  e«pecial  aptitude  in  them  to  take  on  di*ea«e.  inherent  partieolarly  withni 
Ibis  Immediate  portion  of  tbe  foot.     Thi«  origin,  of  which  we  have  now  h)  many  pro««f*,  add*  mncb 
to  tbe  •ingularitr  of  the  di«ea*e,  ina«murh  a«  we  hare  little  clue  to  fvide  ut  to  tbe  natnw  wftbat 
Connexion  »  hirb  ran  po««lbly  translate  tbe  inflammation*  of  orpran*  »o  rtrnrtaraily  diliereal  as  tbt 
•abfttanre  of  the  brain,  tbe  parenrhyDm  of  tbe  lun^r*.  tbe  conjunctire  coat*  oi  tbe  eye.  or  tbe  ma«calar 
tonic*  of  tbe  inte^^tine*.   &c.   &r'.  to  an  orfanixation   not  in   nnitoo   with  tbe*e,   iodiridaany  or 
feneratty  ;  and  yet  vo  It  l«.     Hazard  thu*  ob«erTe*  on  H -.  'Cette  maladie  (Fleere  inftaniMfobt 
■iaple)  d'aliord  c^nfrale  4  toute  I'econoniie.  ••  termine  *ouTent  par  re*olation.  mai*  d^c^n^re  aa*ai 
en  affection  locale,  et  ae  change  en  affection  inflammatoire,  *oit  de*  poumon*.  toit  de  qaefqae*  p>artie« 
aia*culaire«.  ruit  enfin,  et  le  ptun  tonrent  dan*  le  cheral  ea  Iniammation  da  ti**«e  retlcaUir*  da 
••hot.'     But  which,  it  may  l»e  obaerred.  i«  not  in  uiii«on  with  tbe  maj«>rity  of  tbe  French  rfterinary 
aotboritie*  of  the  pre«ent  dar  ;  for  we  And  lluitrel  <i'Aib«>Tal.  who  mar  tie  considered  a*  their  mouth- 
piece, ridiruling  thi*  view  of  it,  aithvafh,  in  another  point,  be  bimtelf  i«  little  le**  liable  to  criticism. 
'  Mai*  une  m^pri»e  pin*  •erieu«e,  dan^  laquelle  pourront  tomber  coureot  ceox  qui  ne  veulent  Toir 
dana  l*raucoup  de  nialadie*  uu'une  affection  ginerale  de  rorgani^me,  >an*  recbercber  celle  dr  aes 
portie*  qui  e«t  l^i>6e,   ni  quelle  e*t  la  leiion  d'oA  procMent  lev  pb^nom^ne*  morbide*  qui  oat  pea 
•'Hrndre,  cette  mf  pri*e  e*t  relle  de  oe  voir  dan*  la  phlegmaaie  de  la  chair  da  pied  qu'uo  phf  nom^ac 
Mcondaire,  acce*«oire,  dependant  de  ce  que  le*  partisans  de  ce  sy*t^me  appellent  une^crrcin^iajii. 
matoire,  qu'il*  d^(lni*«ent  one  affection  d'abord  f&neraU  at0ute  I'iconomir,  veterminant  »oaTmt 
par  re*olution,  mai*  d^cf  neranl  aas*i  en  afl^tton  locale,  et  se  chmngeaat  en  infection  intonuniitaire, 
••it  de*  ponroona.  *oit  oe  quelque*  parties  muaculaire*.  soit  en  An,  et  le  plus  *ouTent  dan*  le  cbeTal] 
CO  Inflammation  du  ti**u  reticulaire  du  sabot ;  ca*  dan*  lequel  on  dit  la  fonrbure  tomb^e  dans  let 
tabott.'    We  cannot  but  tax  thi*  excellent  author  with  a  too  conflned  Tiew,  when,  allhoa^h  he 
tkat  admit*  the  secondary  origin  of  founder,  he  appears  to  eonflne  it  principally  to  disturbance  of  tbe 
dife»tive  function*.    He  con«klers  a*  caunet  of  founder,  external  violence*  committed  on  tbe  feet; 
the  alternation*  of  cold  with  heat ;  and  imprudence  in  the  D«e  of  certain  aliment*.     '  An  Dombrc  dc« 
oilmen*  excltan*  auxanel*  on  accorde  la  fuae«te  propri^t^  de  oroToquer  le  dfTeloppemeat  de  la 
foMrboure,  on  range  le  blf  (wheat),  le  seigle  (rye).  Torirr  (barley),  specialement,  quand  s'tU  sont 
▼ert*  et  epics,  surtout  quand  les  animaux  en  mangeant  beancoup.  *an*  aroir  H^  amen^*  de  ceCte 
esD^cc,  exercent  leur  premiere  action  *an*  doute  »ur  le  conduit  digestif,  qu'il*  irritent;  ils  deter- 
oinient  de*  indigestion*,  et  Ufonrboure  n'e$t  atorg  qne  $ftoHdairf.    II  e»t  certain  que,  lors  dca 
differente*  invasion*  qoe  Its  arm^s  Pran^aises  ont  faites  en  R:tpagne.  la  cavalerie  a  toujour*  perda 
btaoeonp  de  cbevaax  des  suites  de  res  iridigei>tion*  conipliqu^s  de  fonrbure,  ce  qu'on  attribue  4  cc 
^oe,  dan*  la  peninsnle,  I'orgc  est  pla*  partlculi^rement  employ^  4  la  nourriture  de*  cheraax  ;  or. 
ce  grain  etant  plu*  substantlel  et  plus  excitant  que  I'avoine,  no*  chevaux  n'y  Haiit  pas  habitues,  eC 
let  cavaliers  ne  eonnaissant  pas  le*  precautions  n^cessaires  pour  en  fairt  usage,  son  action  sar'les 
organe*  digestifs  n'est  pas  suprenante.     La  cavalerie  de  I'arm^  Fran^st  qai  se  trouvaU  eo  Polog nc 
tn  I8lt  perdit  aossi  beaacono  de  chevaux  paieequ'on  manqaait  d'avoine,  qu'on  rempla^t  cet 
ailment  par  du  selgle,  et  une  de  frequente*  lndige*tion*  compliquees  de  fourburcs  se  manifest^rent. 
Mais  ia  plnport  de  ces  indigestion*  presentaient  det  symptomes  vertigineux ;  ceux   qui  poavaient 
indiquer  i'exUtenct  de  la  fourbore  ^talent  peu  prononc^speu  appreciable*,  peat-etrem6me,  u'eUient- 
ii*  pat  bicn  reeU,  ct  qui  expliqutralt  pourquol  let  profrei  de  la  maladic  etaieiit  Ut%  rapidet  quand 
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four;  but  it  it  more  common  to  the  fore  feet.  I  have  teen  it  attack  all  the 
feet,  apparently  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  congestion  from  long 
confinement. 

Symptofiu  of  Acute  Fcmnder, — When  a  horse  labours  under  this  complaint, 
the  attendants  are  usually  unconscious  of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease ;  and  it 
is  not  unfrequent  that  even  the  medical  practitioner,  when  called  in,  does  not 
immediately  detect  it,  unless  much  used  to  these  cases :  for  he  finds  the  horse 
heaving  at  his  fianks,  with  a  quick  labouring  pulse ;  and,  on  inquiry,  he  heart 
that  the  attack  commenced  with  a  rigor  or  shivering  fit ;  that  the  suffering 
animal  has  been  lying  down  and  getting  up  frequenUy ;  groaning  with  ezcett 
of  pain,  and  occasionally  breaking  out  mto  cold  and  profuse  sweats.  In  such 
case,  unless  he  be  informed  that  the  horse  has  been  ridden  or  driven  with 
violence,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  cold ;  or,  unless  his  eye  catches  the  par- 
ticular disinclination  to  remain  on  his  feet,  with  their  extreme  heat,  he  is  at  a 
loss,  frequently,  whether  to  consider  it  an  attack  on  the  bowels,  kidneys,  or 
bladder,  or  an  infiammatory  or  rheumatic  fever.  An  experienced  practitioner 
will,  however,  even  when  called  in  at  first,  if  the  symptoms  are  not  alto- 
gether perfectly  well  marked,  still  observe,  that  thoush  tne  horse  appears  to 
suffer  much  pain,  and.  to  lie  down  and  rise  fipequently,  yet  that  he  neither 
attempts  to  roll  or  paw  with  his  feet,  nor  look  at  his  flanks,  or  kick  his  belly ; 
and  that  even  early  in  the  complaint  he  betrays  a  peculiar  manner  of  shifting 
and  lifting  up  his  legs,  or  by  placing  them  so  as  to  relieve  the  superincumbent 
pressure,  either  drawing  his  hinder  much  under  him  to  relieve  the  fore^  or 
placing  the  fore  under  tne  chest  to  relieve  the  hinderj  according  as  one  or  the 
other  are  the  principal  seat  of  inflammation ;  or,  by  a  marked  disinclination  to 
remain  long  up,  when  the  whole  of  them  are  affected.  When  the  inflammation 
exists*  in  the  whole  of  them,  the  horse  usually  lies  almost  wholly  on  the  ground 
(this  disposition  is,  however,  not  quite  invariable) ;  which  will  commoiuy  dis- 
tinguish it  from  visceral  inflammations,  particularly  from  pneumonia.  We 
need  hardly  give  any  signs  to  prevent  it  from  being  considered  as  an  affection 
of  the  loins,  rheumatic  or  accidental ;  for  as  soon  as  the  complaint  has  ftdly 
seized  on  the  feet,  they  will  become  intensely  hot,  and  the  pastern  arteries  will 
be  found  pulsating  very  strongly  :  attention  to  which  circumstance  will  always 
serve  to  characterise  the  disease.  There  is  sometimes  some  little  tumefaction 
around  the  fetlocks,  and,  when  one  foot  is  held  up  for  examination,  it  gives  so 
much  pain  to  the  other,  that  the  horse  is  in  daqger  of  falling,  at  whicn  timet 
the  slightest  tap  on  the  feet  with  any  thing  hard  gives  evidently  extreme  pain, 
and  is  flinched  from  most  sensitively.  If  the  horse  be  attempted  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  stable,  his  disinclination  is  so  great,  as  at  once  to  shew  the  feet  to  be 
the  seat  of  evil :  in  his  taking  each  limb  up  and  setting  it  down  there  is  some- 
thing so  truly  characteristic  of  the  intensity  of  the  pain  he  feels  in  them  at 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  various :  it  may  end 
in  resolution,  in  which  case  the  symptoms  all  relax,  the  remains  of  the  con- 
gestion become  absorbed,  and  the  parts  reinstate  themselves  perfectly.  In 
others,  the  secreting  laminae  diffuse  a  quantity  of  adhesive  matter  within  the 
homy  lamellae,  which  accretes,  and  not  only  destroys  the  mutual  elasticities  of 
these  parts,   but  it  greatly  extends  and  deforms  the  hoof,  which  sometimes 

•Ut  6Ult  orcMfon^e  pv  eetU  cauM,  et  teU  que  raffeetioD  se  Urminait  bMaeoap  plot  pf  ompCeBMrt 
que  daos  le  cat  des  fouiborcs  diUrmintes  par  lea  aalra*  causes  plas  ordinairt*.' 

Professor  Dick,  of  Bdinburffb,  entertains  a  similar  opinion  of  the  connexion  between  the  digettir* 
functions,  and  Informs  his  audience,  it  Is  said,  that  be  has  frequently  seen  this  comolaint  arise  from 
gorging  the  stomach  wtth  food;  and  such  is  the  sympathy,  be  obseiTes,  between  tne  stomach,  th« 
alimeiitary  canal,  and  the  surface,  that,  if  we  regara  the  hoofs  as  a  continuation  of  the  common 
integuments,  tbis  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  yelerinurian,  vol.  iii,  p.  101.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  ingenuity  of  this  view :  is  it,  however,  equally  eonsistent  ?  The  Tascnlar  matter,  called  tlM 
coronary  ligament,  which  conesponds  with  that  cuticular  portion  surrounding  the  root  of  our  nails, 
aud  which  we  call  the  quick,  secretes,  and  U  itseif  a  eontinuation  of  the  cutis :  to  establish  this 
continuous  march  of  inflammation,  we  ought  to  And  that  the  coronary  ligament  was  the  primary  seat 
of  the  inflammation,  but  which  is  almost  totally  opposite.  The  inflammation  of  founder  is  not  one,  I 
apprehend,  of  continuity,  but  resembles  more  the  arthriUc  nature  of  gout,  which  vacillalet  between 
articular  surfaces  and  membranous  ones,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  view  will  solre  manv  of  th« 
phenomena  otbei  wise  veiled  in  mist.— 5ee  «i»  escellent  paper  on  tkia  tubjeet  from  Mr.  VastUp^ 
in  The  Feterinariant  toI.  111. 
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bM<  bot  umall;  whntttthtr  owleM.     Tbit 
M  a  kind  €4  imperlect   moiotMCu  mav  be 
iMrn  b^cicne  apptfvnu  bj  the  vcrr  pecuKir  ^  the 
out,  Mttd  which,  once  tccn,  can  nrrcr  be  faraocicn :  iar  in 
Biiconbilitv  rif  hi«  feet,  he  throvt  them  nnrard 

wnnrr   and  briiNpi  them  dfmn  a*  oddlv  on  the  hecL     In  ocfaer  caaea  of 
perfect  rrwflutioo,  the  lamiiur,  kniDf  their  ela«ticitT  and  power.  jieU  to  the 
veif^ht  and  ttreM  of  the  coAin-bone,  which  ia  pmhed  backw;ania.  and.  in  its 
panM^e  draw«  with  it  the  anterior  cnut  of  the  nooC  which  tfana  hUm  in :  the 
preMure  aUo  <4  the  c^n-bone  deatrorv  tlie  coacansj  of  the  bomj  aole,  wfaicfa, 
ioaCead«  becrjmet  convex  or  pmmieetL  Icannf   a  brve  ips«  tanrda    the  toe 
flUcd  with  a  aenii-cartilacinofu  maM :  thia  i>  not  an  uncoounon  tcraiinatMia  of 
acute  loiindcT.  particularlj  in  the  feet  of  fatffe  hearj  horaea.     Wben  the  in- 
flammatifin   proceedA  to  nf/pmraHam,  the  nmptomt  havinf  rand  wicli  mocfc 
intctiMty  fcfr  tix  or  leven  da\ft,  a  slight  Kpamion  </  the  hoof  from   the  soft 
pan*  mav  be  obiienred  connnencing  aroinid  the  coronec  on  preaaing  which  a 
amall  'luaotitv  <A  either  ichoroiu  or  tefni-paniknt  matter  mav  be  meed  ont : 
the  purulent 'tecretioo  toon  becoroet  eatahliabed,  and,  totally  <iiMuliiug  the 
uni/rfi  (jftween  the  toft  niaMet  of  the  feet  and  the  hoofe.  ther  feO  oC  when,  of 
coume,  the  animal  i*  of  neccMity  dettiOTcd,  as  a  perfect  hoof  wiD  nerer  form, 
frmn  ttie  diwiritanization  which  hiu  taken  place :  alinough,  ihoold  mortification 
titA  ennur,  </r  irriutirm  rarr>  oiT  the  animal,  attempts  will  be  made  in  the  parts 
losrcrHr  a  new  hfx4';  but  here  alM>  it  always  prores  a  small,  weak,  and  imper- 
fect rifii*. 

Irratmrmi. — As  so^Mi  an  tlic  disease  is  discorered,  proceed  to  remcyre  the 
ahfies,  an«l.  while  the  iKine  can  yet  stand,  thin  the  sole  and  crust  around, 
alUmirig  hirn  a  mon»entary  respite,  or  he  nuiy  fell  on  the  operator.  If  hu 
atatr  tilterly  prrcluilcs  his  standing  up  so  lot^j^  support  him  by  a  temporaiy 
liliftffing ;  for  thinning  the  hoof  is  so  necessanr  to  reliere  the  internal  |in:paurev 
that  it  c-annot  be  dispensed  with.  The  next  point  is»  by  arterioc<Mnj,  to 
abstract  bUMtd  from  ttie  toe  of  each  affected  toot  (see  sjtide  * 

bUHliMff  ai  the  Ute)  to  the  amount  of  two  quarts  from  each,  if  the 
extends  all  nHiiid ;  but  take  three  quarts  from  each,  if  the  disease  is 
to  the  f(»re  feet  only,  as  is  most  common.  I  prefer  this  to  a  laiger  quantitT, 
as  it  can  be  reiM*ated  aoain  in  a  few  hours,  if  necessarv ;  and  I  have  thought 
an  rnoniiouN  bWding  has  tended  to  produce  such  collapse  as  the  feet  hare 
linrrr  rrcovnrrd  funn :  but  I  would  again  urge  the  necessity  of  a  full  abatimc- 
tlon.  To  encourage  the  bleeding  when  it  does  not  flow  sufficiently  free,  the 
hoofs  limy  Im*  iiimiersed  in  warm  water,  or  surrounded  with  cloths,  and  warm 
water  |NMin*d  on  thciii.  It  has  been  advised  (and  any  means  are  to  be  adopted 
to  insiirif  a  sufficient  Ifvcal  flow  of  blood)  that,  when  any  difficulty  arises  in 
drawing  rnotigh  from  the  toe,  U}  plunge  a  lancet,  fine  scalpel,  or  seton-needle, 
througli  thi*  cicd  of  the  fn>g,  from  which  a  full  flow  may  commonly  he  oh- 
tahie^l ;  for  it  must  lie  reinenilMrrcd,  that  sufficient  blood  snould  be  taken,  not 
only  to  unload  the  vtrssels  of  the  feet  particuUrly,  but  those  also  of  the  svrtem 
■enerally,  to  Int  truly  u»<^ul :  if,  therefore,  it  is  found  impossible  to  tulnl  this 
Indicfltion  siiffiricntly  by  those  means,  bleed  also  by  the  cephalic,  or  by  the 
jugular  vein:  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  the  local 
blee<liiig  Is,  if  |Missiblc,  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  also  that  it  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  or,  indce<l,  as  long  as  the  inflammation  is  of  the  ad- 
nesive  kind  only.  As  soon  as  the  disposition  to  suppuration  has  commenced, 
which  is  usually  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  in  very  acute  cases,  then  topical 
bleeding  might  be  productive  of  mortification.  In  general  cases,  if  local  bleed- 
ing d<M's  not  fiillv  shew  its  beneficial  effects  by  the  second,  or  at  most  by  the 
third  day,  it  will  do  no  good*,    llic  next  mdication  is  the  continued  ap- 

•  An  f  ir#llfiit  prartiral  remark  to  th»w  v^UHniirUn*  who  may  be  Hkf  ly  to  purnue  tiieh-  art  aiid«r 
m  Uoiriml  m  miM  tfinper»tur#.  U  ufr^red  by  Mr.  (!ii«tlry  ;  who  infoiins  u«  that  the  wound  mmit  (n  the 
tSS  lu  bkHinir.  WM,  ill  the  hot  rWmttir  of  PortuffHl,  very  apt  to  tumefy  and  siipfuraU  until  It  barrt 
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plication  of  moisture  to  the  feet,  either  by  wet  cloths,  or  by  poultices  kept 
around  them  ;  or  by  the  warm  bath,  if  the  horse  can  be  made  to  stand  *.  In  a 
horse  that  lay  almost  incessantly,  I  wrapped  coarse  cloths  around  the  feet,  and 
directed  an  attendant  to  constantly  wet  these  with  the  coldest  water ;  and  al- 
though the  inflammation  ran  so  high  as  totally  to  prevent  the  horse  rising,  and 
his  pulse  was  at  90,  with  symptomatic  fever,  be  yet  did  well.  I  estimated  that 
this  horse  lost,  topically  and  generally,  little  less  than  forty  pounds  of  blood  in 
three  days.  I  should  also,  in  all  very  acute  cases  where  there  was  much  ple- 
thora, profer  cold  applications  :  where  there  were  age,  debility,  and  emaciation 
present,  I  would  use  those  which  were  warm. 

The  Constitutional  Treatment  should  be  that  prescribed  for  diffused  inflam« 
mat  ion,  except  that,  while  we  unload  the  bowels  by  back-raking,  clysters,  and 
laxatives  by  the  mouth,  we  should  avoid  active  purgation,  which  would  distress 
the  prostrate  horse,  and  might  increase  the  irritative  fever,  or  perhaps  en- 
courage enteritis  by  metastasis:  but  mild  nauseants,  diaphoretics,  or  other 
febrifuges  may  be  usefully  employed,  as  the  following  twice  a-day,  in  a  pint  of 
warm  water : — 

Tartarised  antimony  (emetic  tartar) four  drachms 

Nitrate  of  potash  (nitre) four  drachms 

Supertartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar) ditto. 

Allow  plenty  of  tepid  water  to  drink,  feed  very^  sparingly,  and  never  force 
the  horse  to  rise :  the  recumbent  position  is  the  best,  as  that  which  favours  the 
return  of  blood ;  and,  to  encourage  it,  bed  him  up  well :  neither,  if  amendment 
follows,  oblige  the  horse  to  use  more  exercise  than  he  is  willing  to  take  around 
his  own  box.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  blistering  in  this  aflection,  and  it  is.  I  think,  most  prudent  to  avoid  it  in  the 
early  stage ;  but  I  have  never  scrupled  to  employ  it  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  when  the  symptoms  have  not  abated  on  bleeding ;  in  which  case  I  feel  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  to  blister  actively  around  the  lesser  pastern,  but  to 
avoid  the  immediate  coronary  ring  itself  Apply  a  cradle,  and  also  wrap  tow 
around  the  blistered  part  in  sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  injury  to  other  parts; 
and  should  amendment  occur,  give  a  caution  as  to  the  liability  of  recurrence  on 
extraordinary  exertions  for  some  months.  In  cases  of  fm/>«r/ec^  resolution,  thin 
the  feet ;  and,  if  contraction  have  commenced,  score  the  hoofs,  blister  the  coro- 
nets, and  turn  out,  or  treat  as  under 

CHRONIC  FOUNDER. 

The  late  extension  of  our  knowledge,  as  regards  the  diseased  states  of  the 
feet,  has  taught  us  that  chronic  fotmder  and  contraction  are  not  necessarily 
synonymous :  and  for  two  reasons ;  one  of  which  is,  that  every  contracted  foot 
is  not  morbidly  so,  or  founderedf ;  the  other,  that  there  eidsts  foundered  states 

out  around  the  coronet :  he  was,  therefore,  in  these  ease*,  forced  to  content  himself  with  such  local 
abntraction  ao  could  be  derired  by  talcing  it  from  the  veins  of  the  leg  or  arm ;  which  veins,  however 
they  may  be  hidden  at  other  times,  become  now  suffictentlv  evident  from  vascular  distention. 

•  At  Alfort.  horses  acutely  foundered  were  placed  in  a  foot-bath  all  day,  and  if  they  refused  to  lie 
down,  as  some  do,  they  remained  all  night  in  the  san-e :  the  liquid  which  furmed  the  bath  was  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol).    l*he  effects  are  very  highly  spoken  of. 

f  So  much  are  we  the  slaves  of  prejudice,  and  so  much  do  we  form  our  opinions  on  the  dogmas  of 
others,  that  we  are  apt,  in  every  instance,  to  connect  lameness  with  contraction  of  the  hoof,  and 
thence,  very  frequently,  to  reject  a  valuable  horse,  and  one  perfectly  sound,  for  the  usual  pur- 
pooes  required  of  him.  The  contraction  I  would  designate  as  ordinary,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  is  morbid,  or  dependent  on  an  inflamed  state,  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  is  an  almost 
invariable  result  of  the  artificial  habits  of  the  horse ;  and  when  we  examine  the  complexity  of  th« 
structure  of  his  foot,  we  are  filled  with  admiration  that  the  via  vita,  or  constitutional  powers,  are 
able  during  a  long  life  to  resist  all  the  evils  it  is  liable  to,  even  under  the  most  advantageous  chcum> 
stances.  But  such  is  the  case;  and  vet,  perhaps,  no  horse  whatever  reaches  old  age  with  his  feet 
either  of  the  same  shape  with^hose  of  his  adult  age,  or  of  equal  conical  dimensions.  Some  that  are 
employed  in  agricultural  labour,  imprisoned  in  iron  shoes,  and  in  other  respects  somewhat  artificially 
treatea.  nevertheless  reach  thirty  and  forty  years  without  injured  feet.  Some  are  even  driven  in  our 
carriages  to  a  protracted  period,  and  others  are  ridden  equallv  long,  whose  feet  remain  as  perfectly 
sound  as  the  natural  solidifying  of  the  machine  in  old  age  will  allow.    How  does  this  occur?  for,  on 
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of  the  feet  whboQt  cantraeHam^  or,  at  leMt,  with  little  eennUe  ahenidoo  in 
thrir  size  or  appeanmce.  Such  are  exoatoaes  of  the  bonea,  uloermtiooa  of  thdr 
articular  turfiices,  cartiJagea,  and  ligamentary  capiulea ;  all  which  being  eqoaDj 
the  connequencei  of  iDflammatioo  with  morind  cootractioii,  are  nrrcatiiilj 
/otmdenfd  staieM^  although  more  uauallv  called  groggy  iamemtnet^  Cantnctkn 
of  the  feet,  therefore,  ought  to  be  divided  into  ardSary  and  wtorbH  of  >bU>  that 
which  is  the  conaequence  of  meckam^al  causes,  in  wbach  the  internal  parts  of 
the  feet,  adi4>ting  tbemseh'es  to  the  sixe  of  the  outer,  aroid  injurioaa  preaaore : 
and  into  that  which  commences  in,  and  continues  to  be  accompanied  by,  in- 
flainmation.  Such  a  division  can  be  strictly  maintained,  and  la,  pracdcally, 
very  important.  It  is  this  latter  state  which  will  first  occupy  my  attentioo ;  the 
other  causes  of  a  foundered  state  of  the  feet  will  follow  in  sncoesaioo. 

• 

MORBID  CONTRACTION  OF  THE  FEET. 

Morbid  caniractkm  of  the  horn  of  the  hoofs,  which  has  been  Teiy  generally 
caUed  chronic  founder  by  veterinarians,  and  hoof 'hound  by  fiuriera,  is  not  more 
ruinous  than  common ;  and,  in  this  country,  probably  shortens  the  li^'es  of  more 
horses  than  all  the  other  consequences  of  tneir  artificial  habits  luit  toccther. 
Bountiful  Nature  furnishes  organs  adapted  to  the  wxiwral  wants  or  animals,  but 
for  unnatural  habits  she  does  not  provide ;  on  the  contrary,  she  always  punishes 
arii/lcial  deviations  fixxn  her  established  laws,  and  has  left  it  to  the  u^emmiiy  of 
mankind  to  counteract  the  evils  entailed,  by  subjecting  our  animals  to  a  life  of 
art.  Among  these  evils,  that  of  our  present  inquiry  must  be  deemed  a  veiy 
important  one ;  but  on  the  operation  of  what  partieulars  of  this  artifioal  devia- 
tion the  mischief  arises,  very  different  opinions  have  been  fbnned:  it  ia  however 
clear,  that  as  it  is  upon  a  due  appreciation  of  this  matter  that  our  principal 
means  of  preventing  the  evil  must  be  grounded,  so  it  is  of  conaequmce  that  we 
examine  and  compare  them  separately.  It  is  the  most  consonant  with  reason, 
and  will  be  found  to  best  agree  with  fiict,  to  consider  that  the  general  tcmdency 
to  contraction  in  the  feet  of  horses  is  not  dependent  mainly  on  any  one  of  the 
numerous  causes  to  which  it  is  attributed,  but  to  their  united  operation.  Indi- 
vidual cases  «re  dependent  on  one  or  other  of  them,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  as, 
those  affected  are  least  apt  to  resist  the  impression,  or  become  particularly  ex*' 
posed  to  the  operation  of  one  or  more  among  them.  The  subject  is  one  that 
nas  engaged,  for  very  many  years,  a  great  share  of  my  attention,  durins  moch 
of  which  time  my  opportunities  for  observation  were  considerable;  and  if  I  have 
not  thrown  that  time  away,  the  following  will  be  found  active  agents  in  promot- 
ing contraction.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  avoid  dictating  the  several  degrees  in 
which  the^  act,  so  variable  must  such  action  be  in  different  cases,  and  under 
different  circumstances.  Aj  operating  came*  o/contracHon  we  may  state, — neg- 
lect of  paring  away  the  adventitious  growth  of  horn;  the  application  of  artificial 
heat;  tne  deprivation  of  natural  moisture ;  constitutional  liability ;  the  existence 
of  thrushes ;  the  removal  of  the  bars,  and  a  too  great  lessening  of  the  frog ;  the 
effects  of  pressure,  occasioned  by  long  confinement  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  and 
in  an  erect  position ;  and,  lastly,  the  contracting  efiTects  of  shoeing. 

That  a  neglect  of  paring  should  be  considered  as  an  agent  in  Ais  case  will,  I 

•xsmlDliif  tb«M  borstt,  pwtleiilvly  tbost  of  tlic  baekney  and  eiurrtafe  bre«4t,  tb«  b««ls  will  be  fooml 
•Imott  InvftriAbly  loinewbat  contracted.  tb«  frog  IccMoed.  and  tbc  root  elongated.  Tbe  only  reatoa 
ttiat  can  be  riven  It,  tbat  happily  tbe  vi%  Hta  ttands  here  at  a  proteetor :  Uie  lM»ni  contracCt  ffrew  tiM 
operation  or  tbe  cantet  to  m  detailed,  but  tbe  pretture  it  tligbt  only ;  It  it,  however,  laflcleot  to 
•ecaiion  tlow  abtorptlon  of  tbe  lateral  margin  of  the  coAn-bone  and  the  al»  of  iti  beelt ;  and  tbaa 
tbe  bard  partt  within  aecemmodating  themtelvet  to  tbe  hard  partt  without,  tbe  tentible  and  vaaealar 
partt  interpoted  between  the  two  eteape  nneaoal  pretture :  no  reaction  or  inflammation  taket  pfawe. 
and  thot  the  feet  receive  no  material  inlury,  althongh  they  do  not  become  free  from  contraction.  It 
bat  therefore  been  obtenred,  and  withluttlee,  tbat  tbe  tound  horte  with  contracted  beelt  it  to  be 
preferred  to  tbe  horte  with  wide,  open,  but  weak  beelt.  Thete  practical  remarkt,  however,  mnet  sot 
■Itlead  ot  into  an  indifference  to  ineipifnt  eontraetton  ;  it  mutt  alwayt  be  regaided  with  Jealooey, 
vnlett  it  can  be  made  out  that  It  hat  long  ezltted,  and  the  horte  it  yet  tound,  in  which  latter  ease  • 
there  It,  probably,  no  caote  for  dread :  but  when  tbe  tole  it  excavated,  tbe  frog  letiesed,  and  witbal 
tbmthy,  and  tbt  beelt  prepottarosily  high,  whatever  the  preteot  etaU  may  be,  lameatM  la  mI 
Iwoff. 
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make  no  doubt,  be  considered  by  some  as  a  questionable  opinion,  the  very  con- 
trarv  having  been  so  strenuously  maintained* ;  but  such  will,  I  think,  become 
evident  on  considering  the  operations  of  Nature  in  general,  and  the  structure 
of  horn  in  particular.  By  Nature  a  certain  portion  of  whatever  is  wanting  is 
given,  and  a  certain  portion  only.  Thus,  as  regards  the  homy  part  of  the  hod^ 
it  cannot  be  possessed  in  any  extra  degree  in  height  and  breadth  too.  I  will 
not  say  that  a  high  foot  may  not  in  many  cases  have,  if  critically  weighed,  more 
horn  than  a  lower  one ;  but,  atteris  paribtu,  as  it  increases  in  height,  it  de« 
creases  in  diameter ;  and,  as  a  principle,  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
on  the  inind,  nor  can  anv  rule  be  found  with  fewer  exceptions.  In  coacn-horse 
dealers*  stables,  where  rour-year  old  horses  frequently  stand  for  two  or  three 
months,  without  perhaps  having  their  shoes  removed  or  changed,  this  complaint 
is  not  only  common,  but  almost  every  horse  so  situated  becomes  contracted  in 
the  feet :  however,  as  it  is  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  immediate  lame- 
ness, so  it  passes  unnoticed;  but  contraction  has  commenced,  pressure  is  at 
work  on  the  sensitive  parts  within,  and  inflammation  will  follow :  it  therefore  it 
not  unusual  that  when  such  a  horse  is  sold,  often  before  the  force  of  the  war- 
ranty is  expired,  he  is  returned  as  unsound :  but  such  is  the  power  of  habit,  and 
such  is  the  obstinacy  of  these  persons,  that,  to  avoid  the  trifling  expense  of  re- 
moving the  shoes,  they  risk  the  loss  of  .the  horse.    In  nuiny  cavalry  regiments  a 

•  It  wa«  the  opinion  of  the  French  TCterinviAot,  and  of  If.  8t.  Bel  as  tbetr  eopyftt,  that  tb« 
extreme  paring  of  the  crtivt,  the  sole,  and  the  frog  of  the  foot,  was  the  leading  caase  of  contrac- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  first  estah!i»hment  of  the  Veterinary  College,  all  parings  of  the  feet  were 
absolutely  condemned,  and  the  grand  axent  In  the  business,  the  buiterfg,  was  sent  at  once  to  the  d— 1. 
A  minute  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  diligent  examination  of  ionomerable  horse*  erery  year,  have 
led  me  to  differ  very  widely  from  the  general  opinions  entertained  on  this  bead:  on  the  contrary,  I 
consider  tbe  popular  doctrine  of  the  evila  arising  from  parinr  the  feet  generatljf  as  bavlng  bMO 

Itroductive  of  infinite  minchief :  and  that,  for  one  horse  Injureo  by  paring,  manv  nnort  art  ruio«d  hf 
etting  it  alone.  I  have  watched  the  proceedings  in  numerous  forges,  as  well  wnere  heavy  as  wher« 
light  bor«es  were  shod,  and  I  have  particularly  marked,  that  where  the  drawing  knifp  only  was  ased, 
to  avoid  labour,  the  workmen  are  too  apt  to  neglect  paring  altogether,  contenting  themselves  wHk 
rasping  the  horny  crust  to  a  level,  opening  the  heels,  and  smoothing  the  frog.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  If  the  gentlemen  who  are  taught  to  cry  out  against  this  operation  were  only  onet 
doomed  to  go  through  the  extreme  labour  of  properly  paring  out  a  foot  that  is  but  moderately 

!(row  n,  they  would  agree  with  me.  Uiat  there  was  mueii  more  danger  of  its  being  neglected  than  of 
ts  being  over*done.    A  diitnassionate  view  of  this  matter  will  prove  also  that  the  popular  outcry 
against  the  buttrria  is  carilcd  much  too  far.    The  .drawing  knife  Is  a  neater  iDstrunient,  and,  for 
particular  parts  of  tbe  operation  of  paring,  is  infinitely  most  handy  and  proper ;  and  it  Is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  its  use  is  not  mote  common  among  country  smiths,  many  of  whom  never  use  It  bat  tn 
cases  of  surgical  practice.    Deprive  these  persons,  therefore,  of  the  butteris.  and  yonr  horse  moit 
go  unpared ;  nor  would  there  be  any  diAculty  in  proving,  that,  instead  of  being  so  destructive  aa 
supposed,  it  is,  when  judiciously  and  desterousiy  applied,  a  very  useful  instrument,  as  It  will  do 
more  work  in  a  minute  than  the  drawing  knife  can  effect  in  five :  uid  where  there  are  a  number  of 
large  coarse  hor«ies  waiting  to  be  shod,  many  of  them  with  high  and  large  feet,  this  ezpediUon  mast 
piove  of  rrry  great  consequence.    It  must  not  from  this  be  supposed  that  I  am  therefore  an  mdm^- 
cnte  for  the  old  system  of  treating  the  feet :  on  tbe  contrary,  inmost  of  its  parts  I  condemn  it:  for 
it  Is  true,  that  the  frog  has  been  too  often  extravagantly  pared,  and  the  bars  entirelv  removed,  while 
the  general  height  of  the  walls  and  the  entire  thickness  of  the  sole  have  been  sufferea  to  remain,  wltb 
tbe  accomulatM  horn  of  many  weeks*  growth,   over  which  has  been  immediately  placed  in  many 
instances  a  thick -heeled  shoe.    The  sole  tendency  of  what  I  mean  to  Impress  Is,  that  extreme  genermt 
paring  seldom  occurs;  and  that  the  evils  of  erroneous  partial  cuttings  bear  no  possible  compviaMi 
to  the  mischiefs  that  result  from  that  neglect  of  suMcient  paring ;  to  which  the  outcry  raised  aease 
thiity  years  ago  has  so  much  contributed,  and  which  has,  oy  Its  effects,  greatly  Increased  morbid 
contraction.    This  prejudice  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  owners  of  horses  was  of  infinite  misdrtaf, 
because  it  was  not  confined  to  the  removal  of  tbe  natural  quantity  of  tbe  frog  and  inflected  bar ;  bat 
extended  to  the  accreted  horn  of  the  walls  also,  which,  when  shod  without  paring,  was  much  in  the 
same  state  which  our  nails  would  be  with  strong  clove*  sewn  on  oar  hands  at  six  weeks'  end. 
Smiths  were  often  forbid  to  remove  even  this ;  and  with  both  the  smith  and  the  owner*  of  hor*a*  It  la 
too  prevalent  an  opinion  that  paring  of  the  feet  is  never  necessary  but  when  a  renewal  of  the  shoe»la 
required ;  consequently,  if  a  horse  wear  his  shoes  lightly,  or  is  little  nscd,  he  mav  not  want  aew 
ones  oftener  than  once  In  two  month* :  bat  tbe  owner  appears  utterly  unmindful  that  all  tlUa  ttaM 
the  feet  are  becoming  preternaturallv  Increased  In  length,  and  if  so.  pretematurally  deereaaed  In 
diameter,  for  that  is  the  natural  ana  Invariable  consequence  of  extra  perpendicular  accretion;  aad 
as  the  labour  of  reducing  such  a  foot  is  considerable,  not  only  from  tbe  quantity  but  also  ham  the 
hardness  of  the  substance,  so  the  chance  that  a  proper  paring  will  be  neglected  is  greatly  ioereeaad. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  a  slight  rasping  once  in  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  even  less  frequently,  for 
horses  who  exercise  little  and  wear  lightly  the  shoe*  should  be  removed,  where  the  feet  grow  nuA, 
at  least  every  three  weeks;  at  which  ttane  tbe  hoof  should  have  a  level  paring  throughout,  so  a*  to 
biiug  it  to  exactly  tbe  natural  height  of  horn.    But,  a*  before  observed,  so  contrary  to  this  la  the 
usual  custom,  that  alter  an  interval,  each  as  we  have  noticed,  a  horse  goes  to  the  smith's  shop  with 
an  inordinate  quantity  of  It :  tbe  extreme  ends  of  which  being  far  removed  from  the  surface  that 
secreted  it  become  so  dry  and  hard  that  the  smith,  even  were  be  *o  disponed,  can  hardlv  make  any 
impression  on  it ;  be,  therefore,  only  ratps  or  barn*  a  smooth  surface,  and  put*  the  new  uiott  en  tbe 
old  horn. 
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■imihur  neglect  used  to  occur,  aod  eyerv  third  horse,  or  even  a  greater  portion, 
were  ohsenred  with  enormously  high  /cet,  and,  as  a  certain  consequence^  with 
partial  contraction.  The  sYstem  of  shoeing  in  these  regiments  is  generally  good, 
and  they  never  stand  on  litter,  or  are  too  hotly  placed ;  but  being  shod  by  con- 
tract, the  shoeing  only  was  paid  for,  but  not  the  removes  and  paring ;  conse- 
quently these  necessary  operations  were  neglected :  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  that  this  evil,  when  a  long  time  in  operation,  would  destroy  as  many 
horses  as  an  active  campai^.  But  as  each  regiment  is  now  supplied  with  a 
yeterinary  surgeon,  this  is  without  doubt  remedied.  It  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
■idered  that  the  wear  the  hoof  would  experience  in  a  state  of  nature  is  prevented 
by  the  application  of  shoes:  but  the  grmoth  is  not  stopped;  on  the  contravy,  by 
inactivity,  warm  stabling,  and  high  feeding,  it  is  probaoly  increased  beyond  its 
ofdinary  limits. 

The  appUcaHon  of  artificial  heat  stands  next  in  order  as  a  cause  of  contraction ; 
and  when  we  consider  tne  common  properties  of  hoof,  nail,  and  horn,  it  will  be 
found  that  this  cause  and  the  former  are  closely  linked,  and  that  they  operate 
together.    These  substances,  when  acted  on  by  heat,  become  softened;  but, 
when  cooled  again,  having  parted  with  some  of  the  volatile  unctuous  matter 
which  gave  them  plasticity,  they  contract  and  become  harder  than  before ;  their 
fibrous  structure  m  this  contraction  necessarily  lessens  the  circle  they  compose; 
and  this  equally,  whether  the  heat  be  applied  externally  or  internally.     This 
action  may  be  easily  exemplified  by  placins  a  perpendicular  section  of  a  hollow 
cylinder,  or  cone,  as  a  portion  of  a  cow*8  horn,  before  a  moderate  fire;  or  the 
natural  hoof  may  be  placed  in  the  same  situation,  when  the  contractile  effects 
of  the  heat  will  le$$en  the  homy  segment  on  whichever  side  of  it  the  heat  ope- 
rates :  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  hoof  contraction,  these  particular 
circumstances  of  the  operation  of  heat,  cither  inwardly  or  outwardly,  cannot  be 
toD  strongly  impressed  on  the  recollection.    Thus  much  beins  premised,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  recognise  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  m  a  degree  much 
beyond  a  natural  temperature,  to  tne  feet  of  horses  in  various  ways.  The  stand- 
ing for  years  bedded  up  in  hot  litter,  heated  still  more  by  a  stable  without  venti- 
lation, must  have  some  effi:*ct  on  the  contraction  of  the  horn  of  the  hoof^  and 
most  of  all  on  feet  already  high;  as  it^has  been  shewn  that  the  longer  the  trunk 
of  the  hoof,  and  the  thicker  its  walls,  the  greater  yrill  be  the  contracting  ten- 
dency of  the  homy  fibres:  consequently  here  its  operation  is  doubly  injurious, 
whore  both  cause  and  effect  combine  to  increase  tne  evil  in  parts  already  in- 
jured.   Heat  is  also  generated  in  the  constitution,  in  stabled  horses,  in  a  degree 
Diqrond  that  of  others  less  artificiaUy  treated.    The  excitements  of.  com,  of  a 
heated  temperature,  &c.  must  quicken  the  circulation,  and  more  caloric  muat  be 
evolved.  By  a  very  slow  operation  of  these  causes,  many  horses,  we  have  proved, 
eacu>e  so  much  contraction  as  to  occasion  very  active  pressure :  but  many  more 
feel  it  most  sensibly  on  the  intenud  parts  of  the  feet,  which  are  exactly  adapted 
to  the  homy  envelopement.     These  being  highly  vascular  and  tender,  are  l>y 
this  stimulated  into  counter-action,  and  inflame;  which  produces  an  additional 
source  of  heat,  and  which  is  increased  in  a  two-fold  degree,  as  the  cause  con- 
tinues to  operate.    There  is  yet  another  link  to  be  added  to  the  connecting 
chain  between  heat  and  contraction :  heat  is  known  to  increase  the  secretion  of 
horn:  if  we  wash  our  hands  in  warm  water  many  times  a-day,  we  shall  find  an 
iflpreased  growth  of  our  nails;  and,  therefore,  if  this  be  not  counteracted  by 
paring,  &c.,  the  feet  of  stabled  horses  will  gain  an  injurious  accretion  fix>m  thia 
cause.    As  the  or^s  generally  must  become  heated  by  the  system,  so  the  ex- 
ertions of  hard  riding  and  drivinff  must  evolve  more  heat,  and  particularly  with 
lit,  who  exert  their  speed  so  much :  it  ¥rill  also  happen,  that  the  very  friction  of 
hard  roads  must  have  its  weight  in  the  sum  of  prejuaicial  heat.    Another  source 
of  artificial  heat  has  been  inveighed  against  in  the  bitterest  terms,  which  is  the 
application  of  a  heated  shoe  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  evils  resulting  fix>m 
which  certainly  reprehensible  practice  have  been,  however,  greatiy  overrated; 
and  the  more  so,  I  apprehend,  as  it  is  used  in  some  measure  as  a  substitute, 
though  an  improper  one,  for  paring;  and  likewise  as  in  the  unequal  shoes  of 
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country  Bmiths  it  may  be  even  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  bearing  points  that 
would  otherwise  escape  aotice :  nor  is  the  practice  ever,  I  believe,  carried  to 
any  very  hurtful  extent. 

The  absence  of  natural  moUture  must  also  tend  in  no  small  degree  to  produce 
contraction.  Moisture  has  exactly  the  contrary  effect  on  horn  to  what  heat  has; 
its  application,  therefore,  greatly  tends  to  counteract  the  contractile  disposition. 
It  aUo  softens,  and  thus  enables  the  pressure  arising  from  the  weight  of  the 
body  to  expand  the  relaxed  hoof;  but  wnen,  bv  the  extreme  length  and  thickness 
of  the  hoof,  its  resistance  is  increased  beyond  even  the  power  of  the  moisture 
to  penetrate,  even  this  benefit,  when  occasionally  applied,  becomes  lost.  In  a 
state  of  nature  it  is  evident  that  the  hoofs  must  meet  with  much  moisture, 
of  which  a  life  of  art  wholly  deprives  them.  A  stabled  horse  frequently  does 
not  get  his  feet  once  moistened  in  twenty-four  hours:  even  his  only  chance 
from  the  splashing  of  his  urine  is  carefully  prevented  by  the  litter :  but  in  a 
state  of  nature,  at  least  during  one-third  of  his  time,  these  parts  are  exposed  to 
the  dew,  and,  during  the  remainder,  are  frequently  inunersed  in  rivers  and  ponds. 
Horses  also  less  artificially  treated  than  those  of  the  gentry,  as  farmers*  horses, 
and  the  generality  of  those  kept  in  the  country,  experience  the  benefits  of  mois- 
ture to  a  certain  degree ;  for  they  get  turned  out  occasionally  (many  live  out  al- 
together), and  consequently  we  find  they  are  much  less  subject  to  this  evil. 

Constitutional  UabtUty  is  certainly  likewise  a  source  of  contraction,  and  this  to 
a  considerable  degree;  but  the  remote  cause  of  this  tendency  it  is  not  easy  to 
account  for,  any  more  than  the  constitutional  liability  to  cataract.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  both  were  originally,  connected  with  the  life  of  art  we  have  subjected 
the  animal  to :  for  it  womd  be  an  attack  on  all-bountiful  Nature,  which  she  does 
not  deserve,  to  suppose  she  has  originally  given  so  destructive  a  disease  as  oph- 
thalmia must  prove  to  a  wild  horse;  and  founder  would  prove  scarcely  less  so. 
The  long  continuance  of  these  diseases  has,  however,  stamped  the  disposition 
on  some  structural  peculiarities;  and  both  are  become  somewhat  hereditary  and 
indigenous  likewise.  It  is,  therefore,  common  to  some  breeds,  and  most  so  to 
the  horses  of  the  Blast.  In  the  arid  plains  of  these  countries  a  small  foot  was 
not  only  sufficient,  but  also  most  convenient ;  while  the  moist  pastures  of  the 
North  required  a  broad  flat  support.  When,  therefore,  this  breed  was  intro- 
duced to  this  kingdom,  and  became  universally  diffused  among  us,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  small  foot  became  propagated  also,  which,  not  being  natural 
here  as  there,  might  easily  prove  a  source  of  mischief.  There  are  now,  however, 
very  few  of  the  ughter  breeds  which  have  not  some  small  portion  of  what  la 
called  hlood  in  them;  and  it  is  in  these  it  is  most  met  with,  and  most  injurious; 
while  those  that  are  original  and  purely  northern,  as  the  heavy  cart  horse,  and 
some  of  the  mountainous  or  original  highland  breeds,  it  is  remarkable,  are  much 
less  affected  with  it.  Some  colours  also  seem  to  have  a  greater  disposition  to 
contracted  feet  than  others :  in  dark  chestnut  horses  it  is  particularly  common ; 
and  I  think  the  better  breed  of  blacks  are  rather  more  subject  than  some  others: 
white  feet  also,  as  being  weak,  are  very  liable  to  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  tem- 
perament in  some  breeds  tends  particularly  to  it :  wherever  there  is  a  ready  ex- 
citement of  the  system,  heat  must  be  more  readily  evolved,  as  in  the  ardent  dis- 
position of  the  Elastem  horse;  and  some  colours  may  possess  this  tendency  also: 
thus  stallions  are  very  frequently  seen  with  it,  in  which  greater  confinement  pro- 
bably adds  to  the  evil.  It  is,  however,  to  the  accidentia  causes  of  incr^ised  cir- 
culation and  the  evolution  of  heat,  that  we  must  mainly  attribute  the  tendency; 
for  we  have  ample  proofs  of  its  existence  long  before  these  breeds  were  common 
among  us. 

The  existence  of  thrushes  is  too  much  passed  over  among  horsemen.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  they  operate  in  contraction  in  a  greater  degree  than  ia 
usually  imagined ;  and  in  many  hundred  instances  I  never  met  with  a  truly 
harmless  thrush.  It  is  said  that  they  are  more  a  consequence  than  a  cause, 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  here.  I  do  not  deny  they  are  a  consequence, 
seeing  whatever  inflames  the  vascular  texture  of  the  foot  will  disease  it  through- 
out, and  by  suspending  the  natural  secretions  of  horn  will  encourage  othera,  as 
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of  drak     It  b  in  thk  VST  thM 
too  filllf  led  and  too  biucIi 
mAammatonr  teodcocr,  puticulariT  felt  in  tbe  cxtranitieA,  fron 
TImm,  fcr  awlnle,  naj  ippew  harmleai ;  bat  gradoaiij  they 
to  otlkcr  ports,  aod  oootnctioo  uaiMtriM^s 
cxodcs  fiooi  CTtTj  tfaroMi :  pvs  roiwiot  be 
■iimiiMtiiin  without  best ;   aiid  h&Ting  piovcd  the 
qtarfi  of  beat,  as  pranotkig  oontractiaii,  we  mmj  add  this  to 
(See  tbe  lol^ect  of  Tkrvtk), 

Tbe  dairMttiam  of  ike  bar*,  mad  Im  gremi  iitmmm  0/  At  Jrmg. — ^That  both 
these  errors  are  prodoctiTe  of  cootractioa  there  cao  be  00  doobt :  hat  I  caaoot 
help  tb'"^'"!^  thst  the  particular  attentioo  to  these  imriwdiali  faiisrs,  whea 
irctcrinary  medicine  irst  hrrsme  regulariT  studied  aiKNig  us,  has  been  pro- 
dnctire  of  oomdermble  bam ;  not  as  beta^  in  itself  crrooeoaa»  hat  becanae  it 
dhrerted  the  mind  fixm  causes  </  the  erfl  much  more  active  aiid 
la  the  generalitj  of  country-shod  horsea,  the  bars  are  ahrars  cot  avaj,  let 
ao  little  other  paring  take  place ;  yet  these  horses  bate  leas 
otlwrs :  aod  though  the  frog  also  be  described  as  a  wedge-fike 
posely  placed  br  nature  to  keep  the  waUs  asunder,  a  rery  nttle  e 
the  parts  will  shew,  that  althov«b  it  certainly  does  act  in  this  way,  yet  it 
be  so  all-powerful  an  agent  as  has  been  supposed,  having  but  little  aoliifity  aod 
feree :  presuming,  therrtbre,  00  the  natural  insuAcieficy  of  the  frog  aa  a  Ttry 
actrre  agent  in  pfereoting  contraction,  it  is  eiideat  that  the  smpM  Ifsarning 
of  it  cannot  tend  greatly  to  produce  contraction :  and  we  are  further  led  to  this 
•uppositioo,  from  observing  that  many  horses  remain  with  open  heels,  who  are 
deprived  of  the  action  of  the  frog,  either  by  its  being  cut  away,  or  by  the  opeim- 
tioo  of  the  calkins  of  the  shoe,  which  effectually  el^rate  it  beyond  the  requisite 
pressure,  to  enable  it  to  act  as  an  expander.  Very  different,  I  apprehend,  are 
the  operation  of  tbe  bars ;  not  but  that  they  are  often  destroyed  by  the  butteris, 
ia  the  slashing  work  made  00  coarse  feet,'without  much  apparent  injury ;  bat 
here  the  predisposition  is  not  great,  and,  the  other  causes  of  contractioa  not 
being  in  action,  the  weight  of  tbe  animal,  the  moisture  he  meets  with,  and, 
above  all,  the  constitutional  powers,  resist  tbe  tendency.  But  in  other  caaes, 
we  feel  assured  that  their  loss  must  promote  contraction,  when  we  obaerre  that 
their  mechanical  intendon  cannot  for  a  moment  be  mistaken  as  any  other  than 
a  counteracting  bar  to  contraction,  aod  that  consequently  their  reoK>val  is 
injurious*. 

The  effects  of  pressure  from  lomg  standimg. — This  is  by  no  means  an  nnoom- 
moD  cause  of  founder,  both  acute  and  chronic.  In  violent  inflammations  which 
prevent  hones  lying  down,  it  has  been  already  noticed  how  it  produces  the 
acute  kind.  It  occasiooaUy,  likewise,  by  the  effects  of  congestion,  produces  the 
chronic  also.  Instances  are  not  wanting  where  it  has  taken  place  in  one  loot 
from  fevouring  the  other  which  was  lame.  Weeks  and  months  occur,  in  some 
cases,  when  bones  cannot  lie  down ;  under  which  circumstance  contractioo 
it  likely  to  take  place,  by  an  inflammatory  action  excited :  for  this  reason  it 
eomes  m  long  voyages  often,  where  the  heat  and  confinement  must  prove  very 
active  agents,  as  also  the  immense  strain  which  must  be  put  on  tbe  laminae  in 
the  endeavoun  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  in  tbe  rolling  of  the  vessel  from  side  to 
nde.  It  may  be  argued,  that  some  few  horses  never  lie  down ;  but  I  believe 
it  is  not  proved  that  their  feet  remain  always  free  from  contraction  ;  and  even 
it,  the  tendency  so  notoriously  familiar  to  us  would  not  be  disproved.     It 


*  '  Wff  ean  alto  Mreeive  what  protection  tbeM  bars  mast  fonn  tf  ainn  th«  coatrartion.  or  wiring im 
9tth»  quarters.  If  they  are  taken  away,  Uicre  will  be  nothing  to  lesUt  the  fallinf  of  tbe  qaartert 
when  tbe  foot  is  exposed  to  any  disease  or  bad  maoaf  ement,  which  would  induce  it  to  contract. 
Again,  we  see  the  security  which  they  afford  to  the  frog,  and  the  effectual  protection  which  they  glre 
•falnst  tbe  pressure  of  the  lateral  or  side  parts  of  the  foot.  Then  appeai  s  the  neceasUy  of  sparinf  and 
iMTtag  them  prominent  when  the  foot  is  pared  for  shoetng .  The  homy  frog,  deprived  of  its  gaard, 
will  speedily  contract,  aod  become  elevated  and  thrushy ;  and  the  whole  01  the  heel,  deprived  of  tbe 

Kwer  of  resilience  or  re-action,  which  tbe  eurre  between  the  bar  aod  the  erast  affords,  will  speedily 
lia.'— Farmer t' SeHet,  p.  »4. 
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may,  in  some  cases,  be  resisted  by  the  powers  we  have  insisted  on ;  but  it  still 
remains  an  active  agent  in  contraction. — The  eoniracUng  effect*  of  Mhoeimg  come 
lastly  to  be  considered,  which,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  shifi  do  in 
a  distinct  article. 

THE  SHOEING  OF  HORSES, 

CONSIDBREB  AS  ▲  CaUSB,  ▲  PeBYBHTION,   ▲«>  ▲  CuKB  OF  CoHTBACTIOir. 

The  former  editions  of  the  Vbtebihabt  OuruirBs  presented,  according  to 
long  usage,  a  chapter  on  the  shoeing  of  the  horse ;  but  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  curative  principles  of  the  veterinary  art,  which  thb  woriL  professes  to  teacliy 
has  nothing  rarther  to  do  with  the  subject  of  shoeing,  than  as  it  may  be  brought 
in  aid  of  the  prevention  or  cure  of  (usease.  I  shall,  in  the  present  instance, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  these  views,  introducing  in  a  note  only  the  form  of 
shoe  which,  by  its  general  adaptation  and  freedom  from  palpable  defect,  may 
be  supposed  to  contain  as  mucn  as  possible  the  united  quahties  of  protection 
and  prevention*.    An  authority  of  no  mean  note  laboured  many  years  to  prove 

•  The  teated  thoe,  flrtt  broof  bt  promlMotly  forward  by  Otmcr,  stit  Adopted  by  Mr.  Clark  •§ 
Edinburgh,  and  Ukea  op  by  Moorcroit,  U  that  which  hat  been  much  employed  in  Uie  practice  ot  th% 
be»t  vetf rinarian»,  and  extends  now  to  most  good  forget.  It  may  be  modified  in  Tarioua  ways :  It 
may  be  made  wider  or  narrower,  heavier  or  Ufhter ;  or  K  mav  be  steeled  to  meet  unasual  wear;  b«t 
the  principles  are  probably  adapted  to  the  protection  of  mott  healthy  feet :  and  no  one  that  ever  wm 
or  ever  will  be  formed,  will  be  applicable  to  every  foot.  A  standard  pattern  shoe  Is  therefore  aa 
igntMfatuut,  lone  sought  for,  bat  never  foond;  though  much  ingenoity  and  research  have  bee* 
wasted  in  lookine  for  it.  All  shoeing  most  bead  to  circumstances,  as  those  of  form,  place  of  wear* 
peculiarities  In  the  method  of  progresalon,  %tt.  itc.    Even  that  which  is  said  to  be  an  Invariabit 

Srlnciple,  tkai  the  shoe  must  be  made  to  the  foot,  and  not  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  is  only  ao  ia 
egree.    For  in  a  diseased  foot,  or  one  getUng  oat  of  shape  by  injadicloas  shoeing,  the  shoe  mast 
adapt  itself  only  In  a  degree  to  the  foot :  bv  a  slifbt  deviation  from  the  eeneral  principle  at  Mek 
shoeing,  we  shall  at  last  bring  back  the  ill-aoaped  root  to  allow  of  a  well-shaped  shoe  then  to  be  !■ 
future  made  use  of.    A  well-made  eeated  shoe  should  present  a  1006  of  uniform  thickneos  Uurougk* 
out.  and  of  a  width  suAcient  to  protect  the  foot ;  but  both  this  and  the  thickness  should  be  reg ulaled 
by  the  sise  of  the  horse,  aature  of  the  work,  &c. :  but  it  should  in  all  cases  be  snaeient  to  obviata 
the  effects  of  occasional  hard  wear,  or  the  occasional  neglect  of  renewing.    To  an  animal  so  strong  aa 
the  horse,  the  addition  of  leeight  of  one  or  two  ounces  to  each  shoe-is  very  inconsiderable  ;  bat  thie 
addition  to  the  aupport  and  protection  of  the  foot  is  very  material  in  many  caaes.    Had  the  minority 
of  horses  perfectly  healthy  well-formed  feet,  and  bad  ue  greater  numbers  of  tliem  only  moderalt 
work  on  level  roads  to  perform,  then  a  shoe  altogether  lighter  in  weight  and  lees  in  firaaie  might  be 
sufficient.     But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  there  are  very  few  feet  met  with  but  wliat  have  andergoat 
some  unfavourable  alteration  which  makes  them  somewhat  sensible  to  the  effects  of  coacossioa ;  add 
to  which,  a  great  proportion  of  the  horses  in  general  use  are  worked,  at  least  oecasionally,  very  hard. 
and  often  on  very  bad  roads.    It  is  therefore,  under  all  these  circumstances,  that  I  would  recomaieBd 
rather  more  thickness  as  well  as  width  than  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  web  ;  particularly  where 
there  is  any  tenderness  in  the  feet,  and  still  more  so  where  corns  exist.    As  soom  guide  also,  the  web 
should  be  BO  thick,  that  when  placed  on  the  pared  foot,  the  pad  of  the  frog  shoaM  be  Juat  on  a  laval 
with  the  around  surface  of  the  shoe ;  by  which  it  will  be  sufficiently  protected,  and  yet  meet  with  that 
degree  of  pressure  which  Mr.  Coleman  thought  so  necessary  to  the  healthy  functions  of  the  foot.    Ta 
recoiuroend  that  the  heels  should  stand  less  wide  than  they  usually  do,  is  so  areatly  in  oppositloa  la 
the  diiertions  commonly  given,  and  to  the  ideas  entertained  on  the  sulject,  that  I  should  lay  myaalf 
open  to  animadversion  in  doing  it ;  but  whoever  will  attentlvelv  examine  a  shoe,  '  well  eet  of*  at  tiM 
heels,  as  it  is  termed,  will  find  often  only  one-third  of  the  surface,  sometimes  hardlv  that,  protectlaff 
the  heels ;  the  remainder  projects  beyond,  and  serves  no  purposes  but  those  of  a  shelf  to  lodge  tiM 
dirt  00 ;  a  convenient  clip  for  another  horse  to  step  on ;  or  a  more  ready  hold  for  the  shoe  to  be  fbrea4 
off  by  in  clavey  grounds.    80  that  the  shoe  heela  stand  wide  enough  to  allow  for  the  growth  ef  tba 
foot  not  to  draw  the  points  within  tlie  crust,  it  is  sufficient.    The  length  of  the  heels  sboald  be  rega- 
lated  by  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  form  of  the  foot ;  where  the  heels  are  round,  and  overbaaf 
at  all.  the  shoe  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  receive  and  guard  them ;  but  where  hunting  is  fol- 
lowed in  a  clayey  countrv,  any  extra  length  is  dangerous,  as  forming  a  resistance;  and  some  haraaa 
force  off  the  shoe  by  lodging  the  hind  toe  00  the  prt»Jeeiing  heel.    The  ground  surface  of  the  shoe 
should  be  critically  flat ;  nor  should  any  shoe  be  put  on  a  foot  that  has  not  been  first  tried  on  a  ylaat 
iron,  kept  for  that  purpose ;  which  practice  would  prevent  the  evil  of  applying  a  thick  dub-heeled 
shoe  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  foot,  as  is  too  often  done.    This  surface  is  fullered,  and  is  tbea 
punched  with  either  five  nails  on  the  outer  and  four  nails  on  the  inner  side,  or  with  four  on  the  outer 
and  Uiree  on  the  inner,  accordfaig  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  shoe  and  tread  of  the  aniuMl.    Tbia 
disproportion  is  occasioned  by  the  greater  thickness  and  strength  of  the  outer  side,  which  will  tbaa 
admit  of  the  principal  attachment  to  It ;  and  also  because,  not  only  is  the  inside  the  thinnest  aad 
weakest,  but  for  the  reason  that  expansion  probably  is  greatest  there ;  at  least  we  know  eontractloB 
principally  occurs  there :  the  inner  heel  is  the  first  to  wire  in,  and  the  inner  heel  is  commonly  the  laat 
of  corns.    It  is,  theiefore  of  consequence,  that  we  put  as  few  nails  as  possible  into  the  inner  skle  of 
the  foot,  and  those  should  not  approach  the  heel,  but  reach  only  to  the  centre  of  the  wall :  the  aearar 
the  last  nail-hole  is  to  the  toe,  provided  the  shoe  is  firm,  the  more  room  is  left  for  such  a  foot  to  expaad. 
The  foot  surface  of  the  eeated  shoe  presents  a  bevelled  portion  over  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  exeeaC 
at  the  heels,  where  it  is  entire  as  on  the  grouad  surface,  which  plane  portion  is  fnteaded  to  receive  taa 
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that  mil  thoeiDff  of  horses  whatever,  whether  good  or  bad,  had  a  tendency  to, 
and  actually  did  produce  contraction ;  and  thia  ingeniooa  aathor  had  well  nigh 
persuaded  some  orderly  folk  to  ride  their  horses  unshod :  but  on  reflecting  tlut 

bcvU.  Thi*  bcr«I  or  •etdxng  allow «  for  the  devceot  of  the  m>W.  which  certain W  4o««  UJcc  plmee  in  a 
•liirht  iegrt^:  hot  prinripallT  it  favour*  the  ejectioB  of  itonet.  tx.,  which  lodffair  there  mi|rht 
lajurioaatT  |»re«*  vn  the  honiy  m»1c.  The  MMte*!  *hoe  i«  the  only  one  which  can  he  worn  witli  wmtttj 
hj  the  dat-fo<»te<l  horae  ;  it  it  ai*>*  rendered  Itrhter  hy  aeatinff.  withoat  detrartiof  from  ita  aCrenftb. 
An  oat  ward  •eatlnc.  arcordinc  to  the  plan  of  M.  St.  Bel  and  Mne  later  practitiOBera.  preaeota  at 
arat  tijrht  an  appearanre  nf  fullowlof  nature,  and  of  ftvinf  a  «arer  aappert  by  a  OMrc  Rioted 
preaanre  downward*,  with  an  et|uallr  vtable  vupport  upwards;  and  if  we  ceold  aMke  aheea  at  enee 
isctile  and  durable,  thi*  would,  for  all  weiUformed  feet,  be  an  excellent  mode:  but.  nnfortanatelT. 
Ihia  enter  rim  toon  wear*  down,  and  the  expectatioti*  raided  relative  to  it*  ntility  arc  not  faiailcd; 
aad  what  i*  wor«e.  the  vh^ie  mu«t  either  he  rendered  improperly  thi<*k.  or  thi*  lo««  of  lower  rim  will 
weaken  It.  Wheneret  fro«tr  weather,  hunter**  •hoeing,  or  heavy  dranght  work,  makea  cmlkim* 
Fctarr.  the  otmo»t  raution  t*  required  to  avoid  elevating  the  outer  heel  en/jr,  na  ia  aonetimea 
1/  two  calkin*  be  not  u*ed.  at  lea«t  thirken  the  inside  heel  to  an  equal  heifht  with  the  oater ; 


otherwise  great  danger  of  •training  the  tendon*  and  ligaments  will  ocrur.    The  kinder  f—t,  it  may  he 
nmarked.  i«  rather  ttraighter  in  the  quarter*,  and  it  i*  advantageou*  for  the  foothold  that  the  alioo 


W  made  a  little  •quarer  at  the  toe  than  even  the  toe  it*elf.  which  •quartng.  by  ahorteoioe  the  toe. 
alao  a«si«t*  in  arevenCing  ovrr-rcacbing ;  the  tendency  may  be  al»o  *titl  fiutber  eonateracted  by  bevel- 
Um  the  front  lower  t6gt  of  the  »hoe  away. 

A  judieiuuM  prrpmrmti»m  «/  Ike  fo*t  /•r  tke  mpplicmtUn  o/tke  tkce  in,  in  many  pohrta  of 
view,  even  moce  important  than  the  framing  of  the  shoe  itself;  aad  the  younfer  practit  inner,  and  the 
UMtenr  even,  will  do  well  not  only  to  con«ider  it  so.  bat  to  frequently  watch  the  nroeeae  frea 
Wfioning  t«  end.  The  opeiation  i*.  of  cour*e.  commenced  by  puMing  off  one  old  shoe :  for  it  ia  better 
■ever  to  take  more  off  at  oi»ce.  otherwise  the  hor*e  is  apt  to  break  away  the  edges  of  the  horn  while 
ilaadlag  so  long  bare  on  the  lourh  ^ound  ot  pavement,  in  removing  the  old  shoe*,  great  care  ia 
■tcessarv  that  the  clencbe*  be  first  thorouf  hiv  raised,  so  that  the  crust  aay  not  be  torn,  or  portiona 
^the  nail*  left  within  the  horn.  Thi*  being  done,  the  rough  edge*  of  the  cra«t  shooM  be  rasped, 
whieh  prevents  its  breaking  away  when  «rt  down,  and  detects  any  stub«  of  old  nails  left  behind.  a« 
veil  a*  remove*  loo«e  portion*  that  would  hold  gravel,  either  of  wlili-h  might  turn  the  rmil  that  uav 
chance  to  be  introduced  there.  The  next  proce*«  ia  to  thoroughly  pare  the  aole  throaghont,  nntll  it 
can  be  what  i*  railed  *  tkHmbed.*  or   felt  to  spring  bv  a  forcitiie  pressure  of  the  thamb.     In  tbia 

Criog  the  natural  form  of  the  arch  of  the  tole  vhould  be  as  clo«eiy  imitated  as  poaaible,  and  par- 
alar  care  taken  that  no  part  of  it  be  left  to  protrude  beyond  the  line  of  the  cruat ;  on  the  contrary. 
lU  concavity  ought  to  commence  imosedlately  from  the  line  of  *eparation  between  the  craat  and  aole, 
bat  not  from  the  edge  of  the  cTa«t,  as  I  have  «een  done-    The  whole  thicknesa  of  the  emrt.  be  fit 
■Mre  or  le«s.  ought  to  be  left  perfectly  tat  for  the  bearing  of  the  shoe.    Habit,  and  a  correct  eye.  can 
delect  any  equalitiet  in  this  aurface,  without  a  momentary  application  of  the  heated  shoe  to  try  the 
bearing  parta.  as  ta  tt«nally  done ;  and  which.  If  the  shoe  be  also  previously  tried  with  a  plane  iron, 
any  very  well  be  avoided,  although  the  outcry  ral«ed  against  this  practice  ia.  ia  a  great  meaaare. 
■■necessary  ;  for.  unlet*  the  shoe  be  very  hot,  and  held  on  too  long,  no  harm  probably  resaUa  from 
Ite  application      In  common  rough  shoeing,  also,  this  error  i*  inan:tely  less  than  the  application  of 
the  anei|ual  pressure  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent  would  prove.    The  portion  of  sole  between  the 
bars  aad  quarters  shouM  be  alwavs  pared  out ;  and.  if  properly  done,  is  tne  surest  preventive  against 
corns.  The  heels  khould  be  an  object  of  great  attention,  and  ought  to  be  carefally  reduced  to  the  general 
level  of  position  which  it  may  be  «>uppo«cd  the  hoof  was  originally  placed  in.  and  which  may  always 
bejadgcd  of  by  observing  the  line  of  tlie  patterns  with  it.    (See  tkf  remedimi  treatment  e/  kirk 
and  eoHtrnctrd  keeia  j    It  i«  of  great  con>equence  that  the  inner  heel  be  not  reduced  beyond  the 
oater:  its  natural  weakness  give*  it  a  tendencv  to  increased  wear :  instead  therefore  of  paiing  both 
Miaally,  in  such  a  case  pare  only  the  outer,  ami  moreover  set  the  shoe  very  lightly  on  that  heel.    A 
want  of  attention  to  this  circuiii«tance  of  inequality  in  the  hrels  lays  the  foundation  for  coma  and 
aplent*.    I  have  yet  made  no  mention  of  the  frog,  which  i«,  in  general,  almost  the  very  firal  object  of 
attack  as  soon  as  the  knife  or  butt^is  is  taken  in  hand;  but  I  would,  on  tiie  contrary,  recommend 
that  the  sole,  crust,  and  heels,  be  first  attended  to,  and  then  a  mistake  in  paring  the  frog  is  lesa  likelv 
lo  ari«e  :  fur  it  may  he  regarded  a*  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  frog  is  a  very  little  beyond  the  level 
of  the  returns  of  the  heels  and  tlie  crust,  it  is  aa  large  as  It  ever  ought  to  be ;  the  heels  of  the  aboe 
will  raise  it  suAeiently  for  piotection  against  too  much  wear,  but  will  not  elevate  it  beyond  a  proper 
•hare  of  pressure.    Smiths  are  to?  apt  to  be  impressed  with  an  idea  of  opening  tkt  keeli,  which, 
wkh  them,  i*  nothing  more  than  cutting  away  the  edges  of  the  inflexions  of  the  hoof,  where  they 
turn  to  firm  the  horny  heels,  and  are  continued  under  the  names  of  bar*  or  binders.    In  contracted 
fiet  these  Inflexion*  sometimes  press  inwards,  and  actually  squeeze  the  frog ;  from  observing  which, 
aatths  cut  away  the  extreme  edges  of  the  pressing  part  :   and  as.  in  such  eases,  this  practice   ia 
obaerved  to  give  some  relief,  so  it  has  become  a  principle  in  their  mind*  that  it  is  a  salutary  proceaa 
to  every  foot ;  and  as  it  leaves  a  momentary  appearance  of  widened  heel,  it  is  not  possible  to  convince 
them  but  that  a  rent  enlargement  of  the  pnstei*ior  part  of  the  foot  is  the  consequence.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  this  practice  is  founded  ou  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  that,  instead  of  even- 
tually opening  the  heels,  it  tends  permanently  to  contract  them,  bv  weakening  the  bars  ;  the  jpracticc 
•bonld  therefoie,  in  every  instance,  be  forbidden,  except  as  before  mentioned,  in  cases  where  the 
tate^ed  heels  contract  or  '  wire  in*  so  much  as  actually  to  press  the  frog  between  the  heiny  edges, 
when  H  is  justifiable  to  relieve  the  immediate  pressure  by  cutting  out  the  binding  portiona  of  the 
iaSezions;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  In  this  case,  that  the  remedy  is  only  nalUatlve.  and  more 
permanent  means  shoukl  be  adopted  for  the  healthy  expansion  of  the  paits.    Although  the  retams  of 
ibe  heels  are  only  to  be  meddled  with  in  such  cases,  and  the  con'inNa/ioa  of  the  horny  inflexion  or 
bars  in  no  case,  it  is  yet  otherwise  with  the  intermediate  portion  of  horn  which  fills  up  the  angle; 
this  should  be  pared  out.  in  every  iDstance.  moderately  :  it  is  the  seat  of  corns,  and  if  accMental 
presauie  alight  here,  acorn  is  the  inevitable  ronfeeuiience :  if  a  small  particle  of  gravel  lodge  here 
alao.  each  stirp  forces  it  farther,  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  sensible  parts.  InflanmauoD  and 
•apaoration  ensue.    In  every  case,  therefore,  judiciously  remove  this  intersection  of  horn  oa  a  pre- 
%ention  of  evil.    In  the  course  of  the  remedial  treatment  of  contraction.  &c.,  other  matttrs  caanectcd 
with  the  preparation  of  the  foot  preventively  and  remedially  will  appear. 
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constant  attrition  against  silex,  in  all  its  unyielding  forms,  was  worse  than  the 
application  of  a  protectine  though  wiyielding  ring  of  iron,  horse  shoeing  was 
continued  as  the  lesser  evil,  and  will  probably  be  so  as  long  as  horses  and  hard 
roads  are  broueht  together.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Clark  was 
right  in  assuming  the  general  tendency  to  contraction,  although  it  has  been 
denied,  because  it  is  observed  to  be  resisted  in  farmers*  horses,  and  occasionally 
in  a  few  others  blessed  with  a  double  portion  of  the  capability  of  resisting  the 
ordinary  effects  of  art.     For  if  the  foot  is  framed  on  elastic  principles,  we  may 
be  assured  that  it  was  naturally  intended  to  expand  at  every  step  and  at  every 
rest  also ;  consequently  that  any  imprisonment  within  an  unyielding  case  fras- 
trated  Nature*s  intentions,  and  necessarily  disarranged  some  of  the  functions  of 
the  foot.    Now  deranged  functions  always  predispose  to  disease,  and  nothing  but 
very  great  constitutional  powers  can  resist  the  application  of  constant  injarious 
causes,  or  otherwise  the  via  medicatrix  nahtne  must  be  in  constant  and  full  force 
to  repair  the  breaches  made  in  the  organs.    Mr.  Clark's  error,  therefore,  appears 
to  have  been,  that  he  lost  sight  of  this  preservative  power :  his  zeal  blinded 
him  to  the  fact,  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  horses  shod  on  eood 
principles,  and  a  very  great  number  on  bad  principles  also  (at  least  such  aa 
appear  so  to  us),  remained  sound-footed  to  the  end  of  a  long  life.     Convinced 
at  length  that  horse-shoes  were,  although  an  evil,  yet  a  necessary  one,  this 
gentleman  set  about  devising  different  methods  of  attaching  them  without  the 
evils  of  fettering  the  foot  by  nailing  them  to  it.     Here  he  was  foiled  also  in  his 
ingenious  endeavours ;  and  he  is  now  content,  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  use 
an  iron  ring,  and  to  nail  it  to  the  foot ;  but  though  this  is  recognised  by  all, 
mankind  differ  very  widely  on  the  form  of  the  shoe,  and  subordmately  so,  on 
the  mode  of  attaching  it.     Horse-shoeing  may  be  divided  into  simply  protect- 
ing— protecting  and  pre ventive — and  remediu.     The  simply  protecting  shoe  is 
that  employed  for  cover  of  the  feet  of  agricultural  and  other  horses  employed 
in  heavy  draught  work.     A  shoe  at  once  protecting  and  preventive  of  contraction 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy  and  speculation.     Lafosse  thought  that 
by  shortening  and  thinning  the  heels  of  the  shoe  he  should  leave  the  neels  of 
the  foot  and  the  quarters  at  full  liberty  to  expand ;  but  his  shoe  was  adapted 
for  very  strong  feet  only,  and  put  the  tendons  so  much  on  the  stretch  in  all, 
that  it  was  not  long  found  applicable  even  in  his  own  coimtry,  and  still  less 
here,  where  our  h^  roads  and  our  harder  riding  require  a  full  protection  to 
the  foot.     The  shoe  of  Osmer  was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  French  method, 
which  was,  with  some  modifications,  adopted  by  St.  Bel,  and  at  first  found  an 
advocate  in  Mr.  Coleman  also,  but  whose  penetrating  mind  soon  discovered  that 
much  more  was  wanting  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  contract  that  domestica- 
tion produced  in  the  feet.     He  first  extended  the  heels  of  the  short  shoe  to  the 

Colt  ahoeing.—l  am  induced  to   '  travel  out  of  the  record'  by  tiro  considerations,  too  little 
attended  to  in  the  early  Hhoeings  of  our  horse».    We  have  no  *  fFhiaperer*  now ;  Sallivan  left  nolhin 
cloak  l)ehind  liitn  ;  and  we  have  too  many  failure*  on  the  orinciples  of  Jumper  to  adveitto  them.    Of 
these  notorious  personages  see  an  interesting  and  enteitaJning  account  in  the  Farmer**  Series,  ut. 
Horse,  p.  331.     Prevention  is  better  than  cure;  therefore,  from  the  moment  a  colt  is  taken  in  band, 
acruvtom  him  to  have  his  feet  gently  taken  up  ;  tap  them  with  something ;  affect  to  rasp  as  though  he 
was  at  the  forge,  encouraging  him  at  the  time.    The  fir|^  time  he  does  enter  a  smithy  should  be 
marked  with  every  eentleness,  and  at  no  time  done  when  any  effluvia  is  present  from  oils,  nor  when 
any  force  is  heing'employed  on  another  horse ;  one  fright  now  will  take  months  or  vears  to  eradicate. 
Take  him  with  a  companion  or  fleld-mate  if  possible;  let  the  smith  approach  him  with  gentleness.  Mid 
encourage  him.  and  do  this  In  preference  to  blindfolding  or  twitching ;  remembering  that  the  con- 
nexion of  kieas  is  lasting  on  the  brute  mind,  because  less  likely  to  warn  by  ratiocination  than  in  oar- 
selves  ;  although  they  certainly  reason,  combine,  and  draw  inferences.    Let  the  whole  process  be  com- 
pleted  with  equal  mildness,  and.  after  three  or  four  times  thus  shod,  that  horse  is  insured  to  be  '  quiet 
to  choe'  ever  after.    Those  who.  like  myself,  have  seen  valuable  colts  rendered  worthless,  and  even  a 
ntiifianre,  from  their  resistance  to  shoeing,  merely  by  want  of  an  early  initiation  on  proper  principles, 
will  acknowledge  these  cautions  not  to  m  irrelevant.    The  second  consideration  is.  that  the  imith 
have  it  pointed  out  to  him.  that  the  two  sides  of  the  foot  are  not  formed  on  the  same  line  of  circle,  but 
have  a  very  different  contour:  it  has  been  familiarly  but  expressively  described,  as  furnishing   In 
the  un^ihod  state  more  than  a  semicircle  on  the  outer  quatter,  and  less  than  a  semicircle  on  the  Inner. 
The  usual  shoe  being  foimed  on  the  principle  of  a  regular  semicircle,  if  applied,  must  occasion  the 
young  foot  to  be  altered  to  the  shoe.    Here  let  the  principles  already  laid  down  operate ;  let  the  shoe  be 
made  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot :  aiti  Acini  habits  and  exertion  will  alter  it  fast  enough  ;  hot  a* 
long  as  the  expansive  line  of  support  on  the  outer  quarter  ean  be  retained,  let  the  web  of  the  shoe  be 
hammered  out  to  it,  which  will  relieve  the  bearing  on  the  Iniier  and  weaker  half  of  the  foot. 
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heel*  of  the  frog,  but  made  them  much  thioner  tha«i  the  toe  pmrt,  poiposdj  to 
bring  the  frog  to  the  ground ;   impreftied  with  the  principle  of  LwfoJMe,  who 
considered  the  contact  of  thii  natundjpod  with  the  ground  an  eaaential  support 
to  the  tendons  when  in  action,  Mr.  Coleman  added  to  this  an  artificial  iron 
frogi  which,  bv  iti  constant  preMure  on  the  natural  frog,  was  to  keep  that  io 
health,  and  aasist  in  forcing  open  the  contracting  heels.    There  waa  also  a  clip 
added  to  each  heel,  which,  bv  embracing  the  junction  of  the  bars  with  the  heel, 
seemed  to  proroiie  an  expanding  effect  on  the  hoof  generaHr.    This  plan,  with 
the  addition  of  the  outward  berel,  was  ingenious,  and  in  mr  opinion  must  be 
considered  g^rcat  improvements  on  our  preventive  system  of  shoeing ;  bat  as  the 
method  of  application  got  into  other  nands,  and  was  ill-managed^  it  not  only 
tailed  in  good  effect,  but  did  harm  also,  bringing  undeserved  odiom  on  the  plans, 
which  were  in  themselves  good;  and  when  they  came  to  be  added  to  shoes 
with  equal  thickness  throughout,  were  valuable  improvements.      EqiuJlj  in- 
genious was  the  Professor*s  m>g  bar-  shoe,  intended  to  protect  weak  heela»  to  re- 
ueve  corns,  and,  by  offering  a  constant  point  of  support  to  the  frog,  to  diminish  the 
tendencv  to  contraction.     liut  it  was  found  that,  although  this  was  an  excellent 
remedial  invention  for  diseased  feet,  it  was  not  of  general  application  as  a  pre^ 
veniiee  of  contraction ;  and  it  became  aim  st  superseded  by  the  introduction 
of  the  spring-heeled  shoe,  which  is  of  more  general  utility,  as  obviating  kurtfmi 
pressure  on  the  heels,  and  furnishing  them  with  useful  elasticity  by  heaitMy  and 
moderate  pressure ;  and  also  greally  assisting  weak  quarters  and  heels,  and  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  the  fro^.     Of  Mr.  Hracy  Clark*s  paratrite  it  is  only 
necessar}'  to  obst^r^'e,  that  the  pnncipal  it  was  formed  on,  of  applying  a  shoe 
without  penetrating  the  hoof  with  nails,  was  excellent ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  such  intention  will  ever  be  frustrated  by  the  force  of  the  exertions  of 
the  horxe  requiring  such  an  adaptation  as  shall  make  the  shoe  and  the  foot  one 
solid  and  united  mass,  and  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  intervention  of  nails. 
The  industr}'  of  this  ingenious  and  determined  foe  to  contraction  not  having 
been  rewarded  in  his  former  attempts  by  the  success  his  sanguine  expectations 
led  him  to  hope  and  his  industrv  merited,  be  revived  and  improved,  by  a  con- 
cealed rivet,  the  jointed  shoe  of'  by-gone  days.     The  original  may  be  seen  well 
figured  in  the  EcoU  de  Caralerie  of  Gueriniere.     It  would  seem  to  promise 
much,  since  the  evils  of  early  wearing  away  of  the  joint  are  much  obviated  by 
the  great  improvement  of  a  concealed  double  rivet.     Such  joint,  to  be  complete, 
should,  however,  have  its  motion  strictly  guarded  to  horizontal  expansion  only : 
any  other  motion  must  operate  in  loosening  the  nails  and  breaking  the  crust. 
On  such  a  principle  this  shoe  could  not  fail  to  be  useful ;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  whatever  its  merits,  workmen  are  not  readily  to  be  found  who 
wul  or  can  make  it  so  us  to  extend  its  benctits  universally :  it,  however,  well 
desen'es  a  very  full  and  fair  trial*.     Another  eminent  veterinarian  and  practical 

•  A«  I  hare  not  many  opi>ortunU>ii,  at  pre««nt,  of  inquii  in(r  into  the  merits  of  this  ty^teni  of  ahoe- 
Inf,  I  mi<*t  offer  uliat  in  «aiil  ufit  by  other*,  who,  living  in  the  very  vrene  of  action,  mu»t  be  •up|to««<l 
to  hare  oeiilar  deinonnt.attttn  rontinually  before  them.  Every  thinf  emanatin|r  from  Mr.  Brmcy 
Clark  i*  de'>ervinK  a  respectful  attention  ;  but  as  the  very  wetirht  of  hi*  authority  micht  mi»lead,  that 
•lone  i«  a  «nfltrient  reason  why  it  »honl<t  be  more  rlo»ely  examined.  The  excellent  writer  on  the  aab- 
Ject  otTh*'  Horsr,  in  the  Fnrmtrt'  Setirt,  p.  319.  »ay*  of  thi«  ^^hoe.  *  This  it  a  murt  Imperfect  ac. 
rommodation  of  the  expannion  of  the  foot  to  the  at-tion  of  it«  internal  part% :  and  even  Uii«  accommo- 
dation U  affoidrd  in  the  RJifhte^t  po»»ibIe  degree,  or  rather  ran  tcarcely  be  afforded  at  all.  Either  tbe 
nallii  fix  the  nide^  and  quarters  a«  in  the  common  khoe.  and  then  the  joint  at  the  toe  U  n»elcHS ;  or.  If 
that  Joint  meielv  openn  like  a  hinge,  the  naiMioleii  in  the  kiioe  can  no  hmger  co.  respond  uith  thoi«  io 
the  Quarters,  which  are  unequally  expanded  at  every  point;  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  more  atreM 
OB  the  crust  at  tlie^e  hoSes,  which  will  not  only  enlarge  ihrm  and  destroy  the  fixed  attachment  of 
tb«  shoe  to  the  hoof,  hut  will  often  tear  away  portions  uf  the  ciu!>t.  This  has.  in  many  caaes,  been 
found  to  he  the  fffert  of  the  jointed  »hoe  ;  the  sideN  and  quaiters  of  the  foot  have  l>een  broken,  until 
It  baa  become  difticiill  to  tind  nail-hold.  Thit  i>hoe,  to  an»wcr  the  intended  purpose,  should  con-Ut 
of  many  joint*,  running  along  the  tides  and  quartern,  which  would  make  it  too  complicated  and  ex- 
ponsive  and  frail  for  geneial  u*e.'  The»«  are  certainly  drawhackn  on  the  prospect  uf  its  permaneot 
utility;  but  there  i%  auother.  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Turrter.  that  is  moie  than  equal  to  tliem ;  and, 
with  all  the  latitude  that  we  would  allow  as  coming  fiom  an  opponent,  the  tax  is  nlmust  unauswer- 
sblo.  After  a  curMiry  notice  of  the  above  defects,  he  adds,  '  Let  it,  for  argument's  sake,  be  admitted, 
tliat  the  weight  of  the  animal  In  quirk  motion  is  such  as  to  oveicome  the  restraiut  of  these  eigut 
opposing  poiut",  and  that  in  the  $r.ujle  (for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other  term)  betneoo  superincum- 
bent weight,  force,  and  revi^tance,  the  joint  of  the  iihoe  doe«  give  a  little,  and  concu^siou  is  mode- 
rated ;  let  UK  couhider  the  »ituatiun  of  the  same  hoof,  in  the  same  thoe,  while  the  aaiuial  It  io  a  quiea- 
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shoor,  by  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  Mr.  J.  Turner,  of  Regent  Street,  has 
brought  forward  a  ahoe  purposely  formed  to  allow  due  expansion  of  the  loot, 
and  to  combat  the  evils  of  contraction :  and  if,  in  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
road  and  Held,  it  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  secure  in  its  foothold,  we  have  yet  a 
prospect  of  combating  this  foe  to  horse-flesh.  These  benefits  are  attempted  by 
the  use  of  *■  a  shoe  of  moderate  substance,  and  of  equal  thickness  at  toe  and 
heels,  to  be  nailed  at  the  toe  and  outside  quarter,  with  an  extra  nail  or  two  at 
the  outside  heel,  but  not  a  single  nail  to  be  driven  or  hole  punched  in  the  inner 
half  of  the  shoe,  except  one  a  little  inclined  to  the  inside  toe.*  I  must  again 
remark,  that  my  fear  with  regard  to  this  shoe  is  its  insecurity  under  extra- 
ordinary pressure  or  great  inequalities  in  the  road  or  fleld,  on  which,  however, 
Mr.  T.  is  very  sanguine*.  Still,  should  it  apply  only  to  such  horses  as  are 
ordinarily  employed  as  hackuies,  and  to  the  carriage  horses  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  it  is  yet  a  great  acquisition  as  a  preventive.  RemediaUy  it  seemi  to 
promise  much  more,  as  we  are  candidly  informed  by  Mr.  Turner  that  the  dis- 
covery of  its  bencflcial  effects  as  a  remedv  for  contraction  was  made  after  its 
accidental  application  in  a  case  of  cuttmg.  —  See  Veterinarian^  vol.  ii.  It 
remains  for  us  to  observe  that  it  was  some  years  ago  that  these  remarks  were 
made ;  the  intervening  time  has,  however,  only  served  to  increase  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  method  of  shoeing,  at  least  such  is  the  account  we  receive  fVom 
various  quarters.  In  no  part  of  the  different  manual  treatments  of  the  horse 
are  the  modem  practices  of  shoeing  more  nearly  perfected  than  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Chronic  Founder  [continued from  p,  SW], 

Sifmptoms  and  Appearances  of  Chronic  Founder. — The  hoof,  from  an  almost 
circular  form  (see  Description  of  Foot),,  becomes,  when  foundered,  much  elon- 
gated ;  and,  on  taking  up  such  a  foot,  the  frog,  instead  of  a  full  bold  appear- 
ance, seems  wedged  and  squeezed  between  the  contracted  bifurcations  of  the 
heels,  which,  in  these  cases,  usuallv  experience  the  greatest  share  of  the  con- 
traction, and  are  then  said  by  deafers  and  grooms  to  be  wired  in.  Some  con- 
tractions operate  on  the  whole  circumference  of  the  horn ;  more  frequently, 
however,  the  heels,  as  being  the  thinnest  parts,  suffer  the  most ;  and  the  inner 
one,  as  being  the  weakest  of  the  two,  is  generally  more  drawn  in  than  the 
outer:  nor  is  it  uncommon  for  contraction  to  be  confined  to  the  inner  side  only. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  affects  the  whole  of  the  cylinder  of  the  hoof  equally ; 
sometimes  it  is  greatest  round  the  coronet,  and  at  others  it  is  most  lessened 
towards  the  sole :  but  contracted  heels  more  frequently  present  their  narrowest 
surface  below.  From  the  different  degrees  of  inflammation  which  have  existed 
at  various  times,  the  hoof  is  often  encircled  with  homy  rings,  and  which  are 
more  common  in  the  weak  thin  foot  than  in  the  strong.  The  hinder  hoofs, 
though  not  wholly  exempt,  yet  are  infinitely  less  liable  to  contraction,  from  the 
absence  of  many  of  the  exciting  causes  present  in  the  fore.  They  are  in  the 
first  place  thinner  at  the  toes,  and  thicker  at  the  heel,  which  greatly  destroys 
the  contracting  tendency.  They  are  much  less  exposed  to  heat  and  to  pressure, 
and  meet  with  more  occasional  moisture;  and  when  they  are  contracted, .it  more 
usually  affects  them  throughout  the  whole  circumference;  nor  does  the  con- 
cent wtate.  tiM  up  by  the  head  in  bit  ttall  t«renty-t\vo  bour«i  out  orthe  tn-enty-foor,  ftnd  wt  »h«n 
find  thin  jointed  Jioe  of  Mr.  Bracy  CUuk'ttobe  a^ /rttrr  with  a  renieeanee,  under  the  disguise  of 
liberty.  The  weight  of  a  ho.ye  alone,  unaccompanietl  with  action,  it  quite  unequal  to  the  re«iraint 
of  tlie  uail«:  and  cont«equenlly  the  Joint  at  the  toe  of  the  «hoe  hecometi  a  nullity,  leaving  the  heelt 
ex  po«rd  to  !>eTere  partial  pressure,  a«  with  the  cumnion  »hoe.  Contraction  of  the  foot  beinir  prineipally 
enfteiidered  in  the  stable,  thi.4  \%  the  period  of  danger,  although  exettiun  aflerwaidii  out  of  the  ttabls 
is  the  exciting  cause  of  lameness.' 

•  In  proof  of  tt><  security,  M' .  Turner  says.  '  I  hare  subjected  it  to  the  te«t  of  load-work  eqnal  to 
posting.  But  the  fact  is,  in  the  majority  of  iustanceit,  nu  inuie  i«  necessary  than  a  little  extra  nailing, 
an  to  nunilier,  in  the  outitide  quarter,  accompanied  with  stnall  elipo  judiciouiily  applied,  in  oider  to 
secure  the  shoe  duringa  month's  wear.  It  «viil  hereafter  be  seen,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  hhrw,  that  if 
the  inner  wall  or  half  of  the  foot  l>«  duly  protected,  free  of  restraint.  thAt  the  outer  wall,  or  other  half 
of  the  foot,  will  take  caie  of  itself,  oi  rather  i!>  capable  nf  resisting  the  ie;t;aiiit  which  the  shoe  and 
nails  iippose  to  it.' 
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tnctioD  of  the  hinder  feet  produce  Mich  leriouf  coaacqanneeB  m»  that  of  the 
lore.   From  the  catiiet  before  detmiled,  cootnurted  hoofii  are  almost  alwmji  h^her 
than  othen,  and  the  sole  U  likewise  f^nerally  concave :  it  ia  in  general  much 
thicker  in  substance  also,  from  an  inflamed  state  of  the  Teaaels  increasing  the 
accretion  of  horn :  thLt  increase  is  most  painfully  felt  in  progression,  and  little 
less  so  when  standing  in  the  stable,  the  weight  of  the  body  obliging  the  hoTM 
to  relieve  himself^  by  alternately  placing  each  foot  forward,  which  grooms  call 
femewg,  or  potmUmg.    Whenever,  therefore,  this  u  observed,  howerer  finee  from 
lameness  the  horse  may  appear,  such  feet  are  diseased :  and  generally  on  a  close 
inspection  one  may  detect  a  shortened  step  and  *  feeling  *  mode  oif  going,  al- 
though at  flrst  not  in  a  great  degree ;  but  as  the  evU  increases  the  tenderness 
will  likewise,  and  eventually  be  such  as  if  the  horse  walked  on  hot  irons :  the 
proper  sensibility  will  seem  to  be  lost,  and  he  will  often  not  atep  true,  but  trip 
and  stumble.    l*his  state  comes  on  slowly  or  rapidly,  as  the  contraction  is  re- 
tarded or  hastened  by  circumvtances ;  and  also  some  feet  are  so  constituted  as 
to  bear  much  lessening  before  actual  lameness  appears,  and  others  venr  little. 
The  causes  of  contraction,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  always  most  painlully  in- 
creased in  their  consequences  when  a  ne^ect  of  paring  occurs,  for  in  such  case 
the  pressure  of  the  increased  quantity  of  unyielding  horn  stimulates  in  a  greater 
degree  the  highly  inflamed  vessels  to  deposit  coagulable  lymph  between  the 
laminae  and  over  the  sensible  sole,  which,  while  it  produces  a  morbid  aensibility, 
destroys  the  natural  one,  and  occasions  these  cases  to  be  expressi%*ely  called,  by 
the  common  farriers,  aafii^a^M  in  the  feet.     The  evil  does  not,  howeyer,  usually 
rest  here,  but  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  bones  and  cartilages ;  and  while 
the  former  throw  out  bony  spiculi  around,  the  latter  become  almost  wIk^Ij 
absorbed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  osseous  matter,  when  extreme  and  irre- 
coverable lameness  inevitably  ensues. 

Trfutmeni, — From  what  has  been  premised,  it  will  appear  that  contraction 
may  arise  from  an  inward  or  an  outward  cause ;  that  is,  that  when  a  constitu- 
tional liability  exists,  or  is  promoted  by  any  causes  which  raise  universal  ple- 
thora or  inflammatory  tendency  throughout ;  or  from  slight  disorganization  bay- 
ing taken  place  alter  acute  founder,  which  has  left  some  inflammatory  action 
benind ;  in  such  cases  it  is  the  internal  part  of  the  feet  which,  becoming  in- 
flamed and  heated,  contract  the  horn  inwardly.     Here,  even  the  removal  of  the 
contraction  will  only  remove  the  immediate  pressure ;  for  the  permanent  cure, 
we  mufit  also  remove  the  efiects  which  have  been  occasioned,  and  prevent   the 
renewed  action  of  the  causes.     In  other  cases,  some  of  the  outward  occasional 
causes  have  operated  the  contraction,  and  the  constitution  generally  has  less 
to  do  with  the  heat  which  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  generated  without,  or  the 
outward  contraction  has  brought  on  some  slight  re-action  within,  and  together 
increase  the  evil.     It  therefore  is  important  to  the  prognosis  and  cure,  that  the 
practitioner  fonn  a  correct  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  as  that,  if 
not  wholly,  will  assist  in  judging  of  the  internal  state  of  the  foot,  before  he 
gives  an  opinion,  or  proc^^cds  to  act.     In  some  of  the  former  kind,  no  means 
would  be  equal  to  a  perfect  cure ;  and,  consequently,  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  recommend  a  tedious  and  expensive  process,  when  a  palliative  treatment  only 
ought  to  be  adopted :  but,  in  the  latter  cases,  a  perfect  cure  might  often  follow 
a  judicious  mode  of  treatment,  and  therefore  these  circumstances  would  not 
deter  him  from  acting.    This  judgment  can  only  be  formed  from  a  close  atten- 
tion to  appearances  and  facts :  if  the  contraction  have  not  existed  long,  or  even 
if  it  have,  and  has  proceeded  very  slowly ;  and  particularly  if  it  can  be  learned 
that  the  horse,  from  confinement,  neglect  of  paring,  and  other  artificial  habits, 
has  evidently  been  exposed  to  the  outward  causes  producing  contraction ;  then 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  internal  parts  are  not  irremediably  affected. 

To  Enlarge  the  Contracted  Hoofy  many  mechanical  contrivances  have  been 
invented ;  some  of  them  very  ingenious,  and  most  of  them  more  or  less  pro- 
ductive of  the  desired  end :  but,  unfortunately  for  all  of  them,  as  soon  as  the 
expanding  processes  are  laid  by,  contraction  recommences.  We  are  apt,  in  the 
oatset,  to  look  on  contraction  too  mechanically.    It  is  often  an  effect  only  of 
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disease ;  and  when  it  is  the  cause,  it  frequently  happens,  that  ere  any  treatment 
is  put  in  practice,  it  has  altered  the  piirts  within,  absorbing  some,  and  occa- 
sioning morbid  deposits  around  others;  so  that  in  operating  the  expansion  we 
have  forced  the  hoof  almost  from  its  attachments,  and  as  it  is  not  often  that  the 
disorganization  is  repaired,  particularly  the  absorbed  sides  of  the  coffin-bone 
never  are  replaced,  so  the  hoof,  no  lon^r  under  the  expanding  forces  applied, 
again  falls  into  its  old  attachments ;  again  pressure  takes  place,  disease  is  re- 
newed, perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  but  eventually  the  same  result  happens  with  all, 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  feet  are  rendered  permanently  lame.  In  such  cases, 
also,  as  exhibit  decided  benefit  from  any  expanding  means,  it  seldom  happens 
that  sufficient  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  occasional  causes  be- 
coming again  applied.  If  they  were,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  benefits  might  be 
rendered  permanent  in  some  :  but  contraction  having  once  occurred,  it  requires 
the  utmost  vigilance  to  prevent  it  again  taking  place,  from  the  circumstances 
that  the  alteration  within  having  followed  that  without,  but  that  within  not 
readily  following  that  made  without,  a  collapse  of  the  outer  towards  the  inner 
will  certainly  follow  the  application  of  the  original  causes. 

The  oldest  remedy  for  contraction  was  drawing  the  sole;  which,  as  I  believe, 
is  a  most  ineffective  and  most  certainly  a  brutal  remedy,  though  even  yet  ad- 
vocated and  practised  bv  some  French  veterinarians.  The  next  remedy  was 
the  old  screw  shoe,  which  was  little  more  than  a  common  shoe  jointed  at  the 
toe,  and  having  a  screw  at  the  heel,  by  which  it  might  be  expanded  at  pleasure. 
This  shoe  has  been  in  use  even  lately,  but  has  many  objections  to  it :  one  com- 
mon to  this,  and  to  all  expanding  shoes,  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  action  com- 
mences at  the  wrong  end ;  for  contraction  is  found  greatest  around  the  coronet 
sometimes ;  and  when  in  the  heels  and  quarters,  one  only  is  probably  drawn  in : 
its  action  is,  therefore,  partial  and  confined,  to  obviate  which  I  adopted  shoes 
whose  joints  were  variously  placed,  according  to  the  contraction ;  for  a  hoof 
contracted  generally,  I  framed  a  joint  at  the  toe  in  the  old  way.  When  the 
heels  only  were  drawn  in,  a  joint  was  made  opposite  each  quarter :  and  when 
the  inner  heel  only  was  affected,  I  used  one  with  a  joint  on  that  side  only. 
These  joints  were  not  operated  on  by  the  former  clumsy  method  of  either  slid- 
ing bars  or  hecl*screw8  across  the  foot;  but  by  small  screws  within  the  body  of 
the  shoe,  that  acted  as  levers,  and  forced  one  jimb  of  the  shoe  from  the  other: 
each  heel  had  also  a  clip  to  embrace  the  bars.  With  these  shoes  I  have  fre- 
quently extended  contracted  feet,  and  in  many  cases,  in  conjunction  with  thin- 
ning and  moisture,  their  use  was  marked  and  considerable :  but  they,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  expanding  shoes,  are  but  partial  and  temporary  only  in  their 
benefits :  their  removal,  particularly  when  added  to,  by  a  re-appucation  of  the 
constitutional  or  occasional  causes,  even  in  a  slight  degree  only,  is  too  apt  to 
be  followed  by  a  return  of  the  evil,  and  I  have  observed  that  the  recurrence  it 
more  frequent  after  mechanical  expansion  by  the  means  of  shoes,  than  after  any 
other  of  the  plans  in  use. 

Other  means  have  also  been  used  for  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  but  with 
very  limited  success ; — such  as  dividing  the  heels  their  whole  length ;  takintr  up 
the  pastern  arteries ;  and  lately  taking  up  the  pastern  nerves  has  been  tried  as 
a  remedy  also.  Firing  and  blistering  have  been  emploved  often,  as  might  be 
expected,  and  immersing  in  cold  and  in  hot  water,  and  in  medicated  waters, 
has  been  used  in  various  ways  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  as  the  deprivation  of 
moisture  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  contraction,  and  the  presence  of  moisture 
one  of  the  great  preventives  of  it,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  the  foot  bath 
flattered  the  hopes,  and  gave  actual  indications  of  amendment  in  many  in- 
stances; some  of  which  received  permanent  enlargement,  while  most  were 
benefitted  no  longer  than  it  was  applied.  Turning  out  at  night,  or  even  in  the 
day,  where  there  was  moisture,  has  been  fully  tried,  and>  so  long  as  moisture 
was  present  on  the  ground,  did  good ;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  dry  and  hard, 
and  as  a  vertical  sun  increased  the  temperature  of  iJie  earth,  the  contraction 
and  lameness  increased  even.  Permanent  benefit  being  so  seldom  received 
from  these  means,  occasioned  attempts  to  be  made  both  to  enlarge  the  homy 
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circle  by  a  partial  and  by  an  extensive  remo^-al  of  the  old  horn,  in   hopes  that 
the  newly  necretcd  horn  would  form  of  its  original  dimensioDS.     To  this  endt 
experimeiitali8ts  have  lc«sened  the  resistance  of  the  envelopment  by  numerooi 
deep  scores  around,  operating  as  so  numy  hinges,  on  which  the  hooi^  jielding 
to  the  pressure  of  the  internal  parts,  luui  certainly  expanded.     To  this  was 
■ometiuies  added  a  thinning  of  the  hoof  generally :  but  very  seldom  were  the 
heels  lowered  or  the  sole  divested  of  its  inordinate  increase,  so  that  ooly  half 
the  pro|>er  benefit  was  derived.      When  Mr.  Coleman  began  his   career,    he 
adopted  and  amended  this  plan ;  and,  by  his  recommendation,   it  became  more 
known  and  practised  than  it  had  heretofore  been.     1  also  had  already  made 
some  trials  of  it ;  but  at  that  time  I  preferred  the  quicker  though  less  perma- 
Dcnt  mode  of  the  expanding  shoe,  assisted  by  moisture,  which  1  tried  to  its 
fullest  extent,  having  at  one  time  eight  horses  under  my  care,  with  each  a  se- 
parate process  for  expansion  :   subsequent  experience  and  firesh  ex|)criments 
taught  me  to  depend  more  on  what  may  be  called  a  naturtd  and  vobaUary  ex- 
pansion of  the  hoof,  in  contradistinction  to  that  produced  by  expanding  shoes, 
which  may  be  termed  the  mechamcal  and  forced  enlargement  of  it.      l^y  the 
spontaneous  growth  a  more  lasting  effect  is  certainly  gained ;  for  the  parts  are 
tocmselves  brought,  not  so  much  to  enlarge  the  materials  of  the  old  hoof^  as 
to  form  almost  a  new  one ;  and  which,  if  the  former  disposing  causes  of  cxm- 
traction  be  avoided,  will,  as  being  a  new  formation,  be  less  subject  to  ilete- 
rioration.     Candour,  however,  forces  me  to  observe,  that   benefit  of  a  very 
wmrked  kind  does  not  remain  permanent  in  a  great  many  cases :  occasionally, 
however,  it  does,  of  which  1  hsve  seen  some  very  complete  instances^;  and, 
therefore,  though  the  general  practice  of  it  be  not  new,  the  full  detail  of  it,  I 
am  persuaded,  is  so ;  for  hitherto  this  method  of  removing  contraction  has  been 
hardly  more  than  hinted  at ;  and  of  all  the  means  in  use  for  expanding  the  con- 
tracted foot,  I  think  this  decidedly  the  best,  though  the  least  tried.     By  a  re- 
moval of  such  portions  of  offending  horn  as  can  be  spared,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  pressure  of  the  contracted  hoof  is  at  once  lessened,  and  the  parts  within 
enter  on  the  process  of  forming  an  enlarged  circle  of  horn,  which  sufficiently 
shews  the  beueticial  tendency  of  such  a  proceeding.     And  it  is  upon  a  removal 
of  the  horn  in  such  a  way  as  to  lesson  the  pressure  of  the  contraction  as  much 
as  possible,  without  weakening  the  support  of  the  hoof,  that  the  nicety  of  this 
operation  depends.     The  mode  of  doing  this  will  be,  to  take  away  such  portions 
as  can  be  best  spared,  and  yet  such  as  are  the  principal  agents  in  the  injury, 
which  are  the  walls  of  the  heels,  and  the  inordinate  increase  of  the  sole ;  fw 
experience  has  fully  proved,  that  a  thickened  state  of  the  sole,  instead  of  affbrd- 
ing  a  sup}K>rt  to  a  tender  foot,  b  the  most  painful  addition  that  can  be  made  to  it* 
To  render  the  perfonnance  of  thU  useful  operation  easy  and  intelligible,  I  have 
added  a  figure  representing  a  hoof  so  operated  on,  and  which,  with  the  follow- 
ing directions,  will  readilv  enable  any  intelligent  smith  to  perform  it.     It  should, 
however,  be  premised,  that,  when  bad  thrushes  exist,  it  is  proved  that  they 
should  be  first  removed  before  the  full  extent  of  the  operation  is  proceeded  on ; 
but,  if  the  wiring-in  of  the  heels  is  clearly  the  cause  of  the  thrush,  proceed  to 
thin  the  heels  without  too  much  lowering  them,  but  sufficiently  to  bring  the 
lessened  frog  into  the  line  of  ground  pressure.     Treat  afterwards  as  directed 
under  Thrtuheg,  and,  when  an  evident  amendment  appears,  proceed  to  complete 
the  whole  of  what  is  intended. 

Expanding  process, — First,  let  the  sole  be  carefully  pared.     I  have  already 
atatea  that  the  usual  increase  of  horn  here  greatly  aggravates  the  painful  afiec- 

•  1  bnufrht  a  flu  hortf  ofelfrht  Year*  old,  with  much  Uniene«t  from  ronlrmction  :  the  conaequenc^. 
Ml  presumed,  of  har<l  work,  utalilr  coDfliiement,  8lc.  When  I  bonirht  him,  he  could  uot  travel  ten 
nilet  without  much  difflrulty,  faiteriuy  at  every  »tep :  ,a  dealer  would  have  called  him  *  dead  lame.* 
I  submitted  him  to  the  procevt  dencribed,  and  turnrtl  him  out  to  vtraw-yard  for  vix  montha,  occ*- 
tl«aaUy  inxpeetinf  him  and  rasping  hit  feet  anew.  I  then  took  him  up.  got  him  into  condition  ;  and 
though  1  do  uot  MV  that  he  ever  went  exactly  as  a  young  frcih  horse,  he  was  sound  for  all  purposes 
of  draught  work,  roi  he  was  perfectly  safe,  willing,  and  nearly  as  well  after  thirty  miles  driving  a* 
In  the  morning  at  starting ;  and  was  again  rrady  for  exertion  thr  next  day.  I  drove  hiui  more  llian 
IhfM  years  ;  and  when  be  left  me,  although  he  dkl  uot  go  e4ually  well  a«'at  firnt,  he  wa>  then  much 
bcttei  than  w  hru  1  bought  him. 
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tion ;  8o  much  so,  that  I  have  frequently  afforded  instant  relief  by  merely  thin- 
ning the  sole.  At  no  time  can  a  horse,  at  all  affected  in  his  feet  by  contraction, 
step  with  even  tolerable  ease  without  his  soles  are  thin.  Having,  therefore, 
pared  the  sole  all  over  equally,  until  the  thumb,  by  a  firm  pressure,  is  able  to 
make  it  yield,  proceed  to  loWer  the  crust  generally,  correspondent  with  a  proper 
line  of  the  sole ;  but  lower  the  heels  as  much  as  they  can  bear,  without  depnv- 
ing  them  of  all  their  homy  covering,  or  reducing  them  too  much  beyond  the 
general  level,  to  the  straining  of  the  flexor  tendons.  In  this  paring,  clear  away 
the  horn  within  the  angle  of  the  bars,  and  along  the  whole  line ;  but  leave  the 
bars  themselves  sound  and  full.  Do  the  same  by  the  frog,  leaving  it  as  large 
as  possible  to  relieve  the  weakened  heels,  clearing  away  only  the  ragged  parts, 
unless  it  be  thrushy,  when  all  pressing  and  decayed  portions,  and  all  under^ 
runnings^  must  be  cut  out  clear.  Having  finished  the  under  surface,  proceed  to 
rasp  the  walls  or  sides  of  the  hoof,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  quarter, 
and  rasping  it  to  the  heel.  I  have  found  it,  however,  useful  firtt  to  draw  a  line 
nearly  or  quite  around  the  hoof,  immediately  under  the  coronary  ring,  marked 
aa  am  the  Jig.  p.  520.  This  line  should  be  made  as  near  the  seosible  part  as 
possible,  yet  it  must  by  no  means  touch  or  wound  it ;  and  in  doing  this  the 
horse's  feelings  will  in  general  be  a  pretty  sure  guide,  for,  as  the  rasp  approaches 
near  the  vascular  portion,  he  will  flinch  considerably.  The  line  proves  a  direc- 
tion to  the  rasping,  which  should  be  carried  close  to  it  from  the  beginning  of 
the  quarters  about  c  in  the  /ig.  to  the  heels,  doing  it  lightly  at  first,  as  may  be 
seen  by  b  in  the  Jig.,  but  deepening  the  rasping  as  it  approaches  the  heels,  so 
as  to  remove  the  substance  of  tne  horn  in  a  progressive  thickness  from  the  quar- 
ters to  the  heels,  rasping  the  whole  surface  uniformly  from  the  coronet  down- 
wards, leaving  towards  the  h%?ls  a  covering  of  horn  of  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  or  in  fact  so  much  only  as  the  thumb-nail  can  indent  by  a  firm 
pressure,  carefully  however  avoiding  to  go  too  deep,  so  as  to  wound  the  sensible 
parts  underneath.  To  avoid  this  danger,  as  well  as  to  leave  the  coronary  ring 
distinct,  and  free  from  the  pressure  of  any  more  of  the  contracted  horn  than  is 
necessary  simply  to  cover  it,  the  operation  should  be  finished  with  a  small  draw- 
ing knife,  by  which  all  the  hard  horn  can  be  removed  from  parts  where  the  rasp 
would  be  inconvenient,  particularly  towards  the  heels,  where  the  thinning  should 
be  carried  back  quite  to  the  inflexions  (vide  posterior  c  in  the  ^.).  The  coro- 
nary ring  should  be  left  quite  distinct  by  a  clean  angular  removal  of  horn,  as 
seen  at  b  in  the  Jig. ;  and  upon  a  regular  thinning  from  above  downwards  of  the 
whole  of  the  homy  portion  covering  the  lateral  parts  of  the  heels,  except  the 
thin  lamella  of  covenng  we  have  directed,  depends  the  perfection  of  the  operation. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  understood  that  the  rasping  having  commenced 
at  the  black  c  in  the  Jig.  is  there  to  be  lightly  done,  and  a  moderate  portion  of 
hom  only  removed,  increasing  the  quantity  as  the  rasping  proceeds,  till,  bavins 
reached  the  centre  of  the  quarters,  it  is  then  to  be  removed  to  the  prescribed 
thinness.  When  finished,  the  hoof  will  present  exactly  the  appearance  depicted 
in  the  following  figure. 
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When  ibcrc  ii  a  very  Rrcat  thickorw  of  bora,  I  uauaQ;  alao  n^  the  siiofe 
rircumferFDce  of  tlie  boot  modcralcly,  «>  ai  ■  little  to  Icmcd  the  gcntnl  re- 
■intuice  without  veakcDing  the  fout,  which  choold  be  carcfiillj  avoided.  To 
&«our  the  fiinher  eipanuoo,  let  the  foot  now  be  taken  Id  fiont,  add  a  line  of 
nupiDg  be  carried  from  above  downwardi  tp  a  moderate  Uunocaa;  oot  bowerer 
■o  thin  %»  at  the  becU,  vhlch  would  weaken  the  foot  too  much.  Iliia  froot 
rwping  ibould  not  be  more  thaii  aa  inch  over,  i|Dd  its  intention  will  espUin 
itself;  (or  at  the  centre  of  general  reiistance  to  expanuon  muat  be  here,  and  aa 
even  though  the  hecli  ibould  be  priacipallj-  affected,  ^et  there  ia  ususUjf  «lw> 
a«Nne  IcMeniDS  of  the  whole  circumference,  ao  the  reautance  to  it*  eqjuuioo  ia 
tnr  thii  front  hingr| nutcriall^'  decreased;  attd  of  ao  much  importance  ia  thii^ 
tnal  I  have  alao  practiacd  it  a*  a  preventive  at  every  ihoriog  with  mauiftA 
advantage.  When  the  iaoer  quarter  only  is  affected  with  cootraction,  the  raid- 
ing may  be  performed  oa  that  only;  it  will  be  vcr^'  seldom,  however,  but  aome 
'  rirtHf!  in'  of  the  outer  i|uarter  al»o  mav  be  observed.  It  I*  evident  that  tbe 
above  mode,  performed  cuictly  as  bcr«  laid  down,  i*  pnncipally  calculated  for 
tbe  benefit  of  such  feet  aa  are  cuntracled  at  the  heelit,  with  but  a  amall  leaaen- 
ing  of  the  general  circucnfcrencc  of  the  hoof.  But  there  are  caaes  ia  which  tbe 
bomy  bos  i*  contracted  genemllj/ ;  in  such  inatances  I  have  (till  raaped  tbe 
bcelii,  but  not  iiuite  >o  deeply;  nor  have  I  carried  the  rasping  to  hr  forwarda, 
but  I  have  instead  added  three  additioual  hingei  to  each  aide,  by  means  of  tbe 
cAd  method  of  tcoret  made  in  the  hoof  with  a  fine  drawing- knife.  Tbcae  acorea 
should  be  narrow  and  of  a  moderate  depth ;  the  strongeat  hoofs  will  allow  of 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  perfect  safety,  and  tbe  weakest  more 
than  an  eighth.  One  of  these  scores  may  be  made  a  UltJe  within  tbe  heel  aide 
of  the  anterior  letter  c;  the  next  a  little  beyond  the  toe  side  of  the  same  letter; 
and  the  third  between  that  and  the  front  of  the  fool,  where  another  ought  to  be 
placed.  Having  finished  the  operation  thus  far,  put  on  a  tip  or  tips  with  four 
or  five  nails  only  to  each,  and  tnese  towards  the  toe.  To  complete  the  proceaa, 
If  the  heat  and  laniencsa  were  considerable  tx^fbre  the  operation,  blister  round 
the  coronet,  which  greatly  encourages  the  growth  of  new  horn,  and  also  tcnda  to 
remove  any  miachief  that  the  contraction  may  have  occasioned. 

The  future  nuuiagemcDt  must  depend  on  circumstances,  and  on  the  conve- 
nience of  the  owner.  One  thing,  however,  is  indispensable,  which  is  tbe  appli- 
cation of  moisture  to  lessen  the  remaining  ruiislanee,  and  thereby  assiit  the 
expaituon,  aa  well  aa  to  promote  the  future  growth  of  the  horn.  The  best 
means  of  applying  this  moisture  is  to  turn  out  to  eraaa  ;  but  unless  this  be  d<Hie 
where  the  silualion  ia  wet,  less  benefit  will  be  derived.  A  dry  pasture  in  a  hot 
summer  without  rain  would  be  injurious  instead  of  bcnctlcisi ;  and  a  moist  mea- 
dow, salt  matab,  or  one  wherein  is  a  pond  to  occasionally  wet  the  feet,  should 
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be  chosen.  When  thrushes  exist,  they  need  be  no  impediment  to  the  turning 
out ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  requisite  that  the  horse  be  taken  up  every  other  day, 
and  the  thrushes  dressed  until  they  heal  up.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
tips  do  not  come  off  unperceived,  and  the  horse  remain  without  them.  Every 
three  weeks  the  sole  should  be  carefully  thinned,  at  which  time  the  old  horn 
may  be  slightly  rasped  asain,  and  the  hne  of  separation  between  the  old  and 
new  rendered  distinct  and  angular  as  at  first.  If  also  the  bulbous  prominence 
of  the  new  horn  should  be  very  high,  thin  it  a  very  little  by  means  of  the  rasp, 
to  prevent  internal  pressure.  In  about  three  months  the  new  horn  will  first 
reach  the  heels,  and  become  opposed  to  the  ground,  at  which  time,  if  the  horse 
be  nmch  wanted,  he  may  be  taken  up,  and  may  be  genily  worked  in  bar  shoes ; 
but  if  he  can  be  suffered  to  remain  longer  without  work,  it  will  be  advantageous. 
The  whole  of  the  appearances  occasioned  by  the  rasping  will  not  be  effaced  in 
less  than  six  months.  When  turning  out  is  impracticaUe,  it  becomes  a  consi- 
deration as  to  the  best  mode  of  keeping  the  feet  moist  in  the  stable  ;  and  innu- 
merable have  been  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose.  Boots  of  all  kinds,  some 
containing  sponge,  some  to  be  filled  with  poultice,  &c.  have  been  invented ;  but 
they  prove  so  inconvenient,  tliat  they  are  seldom  retained  long  in  use.  I  have, 
however,  seen  some  cased  with  small  iron  plates  with  hinges  that  answered  the 
end  tolerably.  Standing  in  clay  is  a  common  plan,  and,  provided  the  horse 
stands  level,  it  i3  not  an  inconvenient  one ;  but  oflen  the  paving  of  the  stable  is 
pulled  up  under  the  fore  feet,  and  the  poor  aninud  is  tortured  by  resting  the  lame 
limbs  on  a  descent.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  him  mounted  up  in  a  wooden 
tiough,  where  much  force  was  required  to  bring  him  into  it.  The  best  mode 
certainly  is  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  loose  box  with  dung,  mould,  or  clay,  moist- 
ened so  as  to  allow  the  wet  mass  to  reach  over  the  coronet.  In  this  the  horse 
can  move  about  durine  the  day,  and  may  be  removed  at  night  to  a  stable,  having 
the  moisture  still  contmued  by  means  of  wet  cloths  around  the  feet ;  and  whica 
cloths,  when  other  means  of  moisture  cannot  be  resorted  to,  may  be  wholly 
depended  on.  Two  circles  of  thick  woollen  cloth,  doubled  over  a  tape  within, 
will  form  a  convenient  apparatus,  which  tied  (not  tightly)  around  the  pastern 
will  adapt  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  and,  being  dipped  in  water  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  will  keep  it  wet :  or  any  of  the  numerous  contrivances  now 
in  vogue  may  be  tried ;  it  would  seem  like  teaching  a,  b,  c,  to  note  them.  If 
moisture  be  duly  supplied,  the  coronary  ring  will  expand,  and  the  new  horn 
will  proceed  downwards  in  a  large  bulbous  expansion  :  the  heels  also  will  widen, 
and  this  faster  than  the  frog  is  able  to  keep  pace  with  them,  seeing  its  growth 
in  these  cases  is  generally  slow.  This  will  leave  a  hollowness  and  excavated 
appearance  which  it  will  take  some  time  to  fill  up :  and  when  this  exists  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  I  have  considered  it  as  a  mark  that  the  reproduction 
of  horn  is  not  entirely  free  from  disease,  and  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  it 
will  either  be  not  great,  or  will  not  last.  I  have  so  much  insisted  on  the  occa- 
sional causes  of  contraction,  that  it  would  seem  now  unnecessary  to  reiterate, 
that,  to  make  the  benefits  of  the  expanding  process  perfect,  thev  must  be  care- 
fully avoided  in  future.  To  a  cool  stable  it  would  be  well  to  add  the  benefits  of 
a  plane  pavement,  instead  of  a  pebbled  flooring :  the  stones  should  be  grooved, 
to  prevent  slipping.  The  jointed,  or  the  side-nailing  process  of  shoeing,  either 
of  them  could  be  tried ;  and  it  would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
contraction,  were  uniform  pressure  kept  on  the  whole  inferior  surface  of  the 
foot.  Mr.  Cherry*s  elastic  pads  are  calculated  to  do  this ;  or  stoppings  could 
be  applied :  but  1  should  by  all  means  dissuade  from  the  use  of  clay  or  whatever 
became  dry  and  hard  for  the  purpose ;  but  any  firm  matter  which  would  retain 
some  plasticity  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  towards  this  intention.  It  re- 
mains to  add,  that,  although  neurotomy  does  seldom  prove  a  remedy  for  chronic 
founder,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  palliative  for  it,  and  particularly  ior  incurable 
cases ;  and  when,  therefore,  an  owner  has  a  chronic  foundered  horse,  or  one 
with  any  other  of  those  foot  affections  which  injure  by  the  great  sensibility  they 
produce,  it  would  be  prudent  to  resort  to  neurotomy,  which  sec :  beanng  in 
iiiiiiLl,  that,  if  it  be  practised  while  any  marks  of  active  inflammation  are  going 
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OIL  which  will  be  tpparcot  bv  the  extra  beat  in  the  put,  the  boo&  maj  wboO^ 
•cparmte  from  the  feet. 

THE  PUMICED  FOOT. 

A*  thijK  i«  m  tctx  common  effect  of  both  acute  and  chronic  founder,  an  account 
of  it  Ttcry  prt>perlv  foUim»  tho«e  aflocti«>n».     Pumicrcd  feet  are  in  cver^'  instance 
the  effect  of  inflaiiiciation;  but  the  vascular  increase  mav  be  an  acute  or  a  chro- 
nic one.     When  the  effect  of  the  former,  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  foot 
is  sudden,  and  i»  brought  about  in  the  manner  described  when  treating  on  that 
disease.     Ikit  «hen  it  is  produced  by  a  slow  chronic  inflammatioa,  its   attack  is 
moch  more  inf>idious  and  slow :  the  front  of  the  hoof  i*  first  obser«'ed  to  fidl  in, 
and  the  mAc  to  become  nearly  flat :  at  which  time  the  horse  begins  to  ftJter,  and 
b  somc'timcii  %-er^-  lame :  at  others  he  can  nio%-e  moderately  welL    The  foot,  when 
shod,  et*n€-ral]y  prt'»enti»  no  acrjuisitinn  of  bom;  on  the  contrary,  the  sole  becomes 
thinner  and  thinner,  and  at  Ust  bulges  out  into  a  sur&ce  more  or  less  conTex  as 
the  internal  dirangrment  is  greater  or  less.     The  large  wide  feet  of  the  native 
borscH  uf  nioi»t  counties  are  most  prone  to  this  eviL  not  being  able  to  resist  the 
weakening  and  irritating  effect  of  battering  on  stonv  roads,  and  least  of  all  on 
the  pavement  of  the  «*treets  of  London  and  other  cities.     Any  kind  of  feet,  how- 
erer,  may  take  on  the  affection  after  acute  founder.     The  laminc  seem  first  to 
become  affected,  and  lose  their  elasticity  and  power  of  support  to  the  coflln- 
bone:  their  vascularity  appears  also  excited,  not  in  the  secretion  of  horn,  but  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  diseased  substance,  which,  with  the  weakened  struc- 
ture of  these  supports,  displaces  the  coffin-bone,  drawing  the  crust  with  it,  and 
greatlv  increasing  the  natiuid  oblinuity  of  the  hoof     The  pressure  that  the  dis- 
placeii  coffin-bone  makes  on  the  flrshy  sole,  occasions  sometimes  an  absorption 
of  its  own  edges,  but  always  an  interruption  to  the  healthy  secretion  of  Dom, 
which  accounts  for  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  sole  before  noticed.     The 
sole,  therefore,  being  unable  to  resist  the  superincumbent  weight,  loses  its  coo- 
cavity,  and,  yielding  to  the  altered  form  of  the  parts  abore  it,  bulges  into  coo- 
Texity.     The  whole  of  the  parts  within  likewise  become  deranged  in  structure  as 
well  as  situation :  a  large  quantity  of  hardened  matter,  between  the  nature  of 
bom  and  coagulable  lymph,  occupies  the  space  in  front  left  bv  the  recession  of 
the  coffin-bone,  whicfi  now  appnMches  the  heels,  and  rests  xicre  in  an  altered 
libe  of  declivity. 

The  treatment  of  these  feet  can  be  onlv  paliiatire,  as  a  removal  of  the  defbrm- 
itY  has,  I  believe,  never  taken  place.  1  nave  experienced  some  benefit  from 
bUstering  the  coronets  in  early  cases,  which  has  stimulated  the  foot  to  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  horn.  Every  means  must  be  taken  to  avoid  outer  preasore 
on  the  sole,  which  is  not  onlv  painful,  but  actuaUy  aggravates  the  disease;  and 
if  sufficient  rest  were  now  and  tnen  allowed  in  these  cases  for  the  crust  to  grow 
level  with  the  sole,  such  horses  might  be  rendered  useful ;  but  instead  of  this, 
it  is  too  often  permitted  to  wear  away  by  repeated  shoeings,  until  the  sole  is 
exposed,  and  becomes  tender,  and  unable  to  bear  the  most  ordinary  pressure. 
Piuniced  feet  should  not  be  kept  too  moist,  nor  can  they  ever  be  cured  by 
tuniing  out  without  shoes,  though  I  once  thought  differently ;  but  thev  may  be 
very  properly  dressed  every  day,  both  sole  and  walls,  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and 
oil,  whicn  proves  extremely  beneficial  to  them.  The  shoe  in  use  for  these  feet 
is  sufficientlv  known,  being  framed  with  a  very  wide  web,  and  either  made  so 
thick  as  to  allow  of  being  bevelled  away  on  the  inner  surface,  to  receive  the  con- 
vexity of  the  sole  without  pressing  on  it,  or  otherwise  cockelled  generally  to  the 
■hape.  But  lately  a  different  mode  has  been  practised  by  some  persons,  and 
strongly  recommended,  which  is  to  apply  a  shoe  so  narrow  in  the  web  as  to  cover 
the  crust  onK,  but  of  sufficient  thickness  to  elevate  the  sole  above  the  chance 
of  pressure  from  the  ground.  This  shoe  is  said  to  ob>iate  the  ill  effects  of 
stones,  gravel,  &c.,  getting  under  the  wide  webbed  shoe,  which  sometimes  lamed 
the  horse;  and  it  is  said  that  pumiced  horses  even  go  best  in  these  kind  of 
shoes.     I  have,  however,  no  experience  of  my  own  to  offer  with  regard  to  them: 
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but,  as  it  has  bceu  so  stated  with  coufidence,  there  can  be  therefore  no  objec« 
tion  to  their  trial,  though,  reasoning  from  analogy,  I  should  be  disposed  to  de- 
pend principally  on  the  older  method,  which,  if  judiciously  managed,  will  render 
Huch  feet  very  useful.  In  some  cases,  no  shoe  answers  so  well  as  a  strong  bar 
shoe. 

DISEASE  OF  THE  NAVICULAR  JOINT. 

CrrojTfry  himeness  is  the  term  by  which  this  affection  has  been  principally 
known  to  farriers  and  horsemen,  and  which,  like  many  other  names,  served  to 
characterise  many  evils  of  doubtful  nature  and  situation.  If  a  lame  horse  ex- 
hibited no  appearance  whatever  of  altered  structure,  he  was  then  shoulder- 
strained;  but  when  other  circumstances  led  to  a  conviction  that  the  lower  joints, 
Komehow  or  other,  were  the  seat  of  the  evil,  then  the  horse  was  grogey,  or,  at 
best,  he  had  coffin-joint  lameness:  when  contraction  was  apparent,  the  horse 
was  said  to  be  foundered.  The  study  of  morbid  anatomy  crept  slowly  among 
us;  but  although  its  light  was  at  first  feeble,  yet  some  dim  ravs,  by  shewing 
that  disease  of  the  connexions  of  what  was  known  as  the  shuttle-bone  did  often 
exist  in  cases  of  concealed  lamenesses,  lit  up  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some  ob- 
servers that  here  might  originate  and  here  might  be  found  the  grand  cause  of 
these  occult  cases  of  lameness;  and  it  is  but  due  to  Mr.  J.  Turner  to  state,  that, 
by  his  ample  and  scientific  investigations,  these  suspicions  have  been  matured 
into  certamty,  and  the  navicular  joint  disease  is  now  united  with  his  name  by  a 
kind  of  patent  right :  and  if,  unfortunately,  we  have  little  hope  of  finding  an  ef- 
ficient remedy  for  it,  we  at  least  do  not  grope  in  the  dark,  and  torment  sound 
parts,  to  the  anguish  of  the  animal  and  the  demonstration  of  our  own  ignorance. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney ;  we  are,  in  fact,  but  just  entered  on  it :  at  present  we  are  hugging  a  (Usco- 
very  too  closely  to  admit  any  competitors ;  but  we  must  not  omit  oitner  diseased 
affections,  which  have  also  their  probable  share  in  these  cases.  I  do  not  make 
this  observation  to  lessen  the  value  of  this  discovery,  as  it  really  may  be  called; 
but,  being  old  in  the  world  of  discoveries,  I  would  offer  a  caution  against  too 
confined  a  view  of  foot  lameness,  by  considering  every  occult  affection  as  navi- 
cular; and  particularly  from  viewing  every  case  of  contraction  with  lameness  as 
a  disease  of  the  navicular  joint.  This  latter  conclosion  would  lead  into  consi- 
derable practical  error:  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  this 
disease,  by  the  irritation  and  heat  it  must  keep  up  within  the  foot,  may  and 
does,  without  doubt,  encourage  contraction,  and  which  is  known  by  its  not  ap- 
pearing in  some  cases  until  tenderness  in  progression  has  been  some  time  appa- 
rent. By  a  reference  to  Plate  9  and  its  description,  we  shall  find  the  perforans 
tendon,  in  its  passage  towards  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  making  an  angle  to  reach 
that  insertion;  within  which  anele  is  included  the  navicular  or  shuttle-bone.  It 
requires  but  a  very  little  examination  to  be  convinced  that  this  placing  is  for 
important  purposes  connected  with  this  tendon,  and  which  purpose  a  mechani- 
cian would,  at  once,  own  to  be,  bv  placing  the  tendon  further  fh>m  the  centre  of 
motion,  to  greatly  increase  its  nexing  power  over  the  limb.  The  connexion 
between  these  parts  is  at  once  free,  but  very  strong;  opposite  qualities,  but  here 
admirably  combined,  by  the  extent  and  power  of  the  connecting  ligaments,  and 
by  the  furnishing  the  polished  articulair  surfaces  with  a  synovial  cavity  filled 
with  slippery  glair.  When  wc  regard  all  this,  we  see  the  most  admirable,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  necessarily  complex  organization;  and  consequently  we  can 
but  be  struck  with  the  aptitude,  that  parts  so  formed  as  antagonists  to  each 
other,  when  subjected  to  inordinate  concussion,  either  in  its  intensity  or  dura- 
tion, should  have  to  become  diseased. 

The  causes  of  the  affection  may  be  remote^  or  they  may  be  proximate.  They 
cannot  be  strictly  called  hereditary  or  congenital  with  so  much  propriety  as 
those  of  chronic  founder,  unless  we  consider  this  as  a  varict v  of  founder :  the 
tendency  may,  however,  exist  from  birth  in  such  horses  as  have  very  upright 
pasterns,  where  the  rectilinear  ])osition  of  the  bones  must  increase  the  shock  of 
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coocuflsioQ.  Pretture  and  concuasioa  mre,  in  most  cmses,  the  remote  cmuief; 
coatrmctioa  may  mlto  operate :  the  proximate  is  found  io  inflammatioo,  ulccra- 
tioo,  and  occasionally  fome  ossific  aepocit  *.  Mr.  Turner  lava  rooch  atreM  on 
contraction  a^  a  cause,  which  acts  by  forcing  the  fros  upward  in  the  boUoved 
art'h  of  »uch  feet,  thereby  pressing  injuriously  on  the  navicular  booe  and  it| 
connexions :  other  writers,  without  den\in^  that  some  displacement  is  occasion- 
alK  found  of  the  navicular  bone,  arc  not  willing  to  acknowled^  this  aa  a  com- 
mon or  ver>  active  cause.  It  is  probable  that,  as  an  individual  affection,  it 
alwa\ii  originates  within  the  ligamentous  connexions  of  the  navicular  coffin -bones 
with' the  flexor  tcndtins,  which  communicating  with  the  synovial  capsule,  an  al- 
tered secretion  follows  bv  which  the  motions  of  this  joint  must  be  impeded  from 
the  wsiit  of  the  lubricating  medium :  friction  ensues,  the  cartilaginoua  aor&ces 
betonie  absorbed,  and  a  slow  ulcerative  process  is  the  conaequence,  which,  if 
suffereil  to  go  untreated,  or  that  the  animal  continues  to  be  hard-Worked,  ends 
in  anchxlosbt. 


M-.  Tarnrr,  homtm,  Uailti  otMflratioB  to  a  t^r?  few  raar*.  and,  except  la  txtnwae  oaes,  ke 
i6ne«  lb«  reortal  rxtrol  of  aff»rtk»a  to  a  very  »«iaJl  •fare  ;  and  in  many  ««•««  I  brIieT*  it  Is  m, 
iHit  reitaitilT  H  t*  fn«r«  dtffoMd  in  many  olhm.  '  With  r^Kaid,'  My*  Mr.  T.  *  to  OMlAratJOB  of  tkc 
cartitairr*  ul  tbe  foot,  and  u«*iSratioo  of  portions  of  the  lifran^^ott  of  the  naricutar  bone,  and  other 
hony  e&<-refceoce«  «ithio  the  fo«»t.  I  h»re  to  remark,  that.  haTiair  di««e«ted  to  many  cztreoac  ra««  of 
rhniotr  font  lamme«*  of  many  year*'  »taadtn(r.  In  which  I  hare  found  all  the  rarafet  of  thU  di«e«M 
limited  to  a  tpaee  within  the  fiMit  B»t  esreed.nir  half  an  iuch  ftquare.  and  onaccompMiied  with  the 
•hchte*!  di*ea*e  of  any  other  part  of  the  internal  fo4»t.  I  am  induced  to  rontider  them  a>  mere  effpcta 
arl«in<  out  of  nariculair  dii>ea*e  ;  atid  morr  particalarly.  a»  there  are  far  more  fro|r|ry  feet  vithoat  the 
t'lifhtr^t  o*>ii  cation  of  the  ligament*  nf  the  na\  icula-  bone  than  with  them.  In  •bort.  I  think  tko«e 
who  Kate  called  the  navicu  a.'  di*ea«e  an  o*>ifiralion  **(  the  ji»int.  hare  ened  very  macfa  ;  for  it  b 
any  tliit>|r  hut  an  excre»cenc«  or  evo>to»i«.  a  fieat  lo%«  oi  ah«orptH>n  of  bunc  being,  la  fact,  the 
ma'ady  .  yet  I  mu»t  ackoowledfte  that  I  bare  «H-<a»ioaai:y  •ecu.  in  recent  ca^^e*.  a  few  »mall  emioeacet 
on  the  ;iifprHir  aurface  of  the  centre  ttone.  alMiut  the  *ite  of  millet  *eed«  ;  but,  in  the  progre**  of  the 
di*ea«e.  not  unly  would  they  hare  been  ab»o:bed  by  fiicttun,  but  that  portion  of  bone  itself  on  which 
they  ai>t>ev  would  alto  have  lieen  ca-ried  away  by  ulceration.' 

i  r.>  rr»M>r  Pick  appear*  to  confttder  contraction  and  naricalar  di«ease  as  branches  from  the  same 
rot>t.  He  i«  of  opinion  that  whaterer  e»tabli*he«  heat  snd  inflammation  in  the  foot,  as  nae^nal 
^ie«»ure  of  the  44ii»e-beeU.  a  ^tone  Aved  in  the  foot,  too  tif  ht  nailinc  of  the  shoe*.  &c..  in  fact.  *  any 
ttmmrtiiitt  cxeitimf  cmmsr  of  contiaction.  may  cau««  a  continuation  and  extentton  of  tbe  inlamma- 
llon.  inviilviac.  amon|i  other  pait*.  the  *TnoTial  capvule  between  the  flexor  tendon  artd  naricolnr 
bone.'  And  »uch,  he  add».  im  mo*t  likely  to  happen  *  wLen  the  fovt  has  aheady  suffeied  from  any  of 
lh<*  predi«{io«ing  causes  before  enumerated'  (the^e  were  tliC  graduiil  efectt  prodaced  by  shoeing, 
improper  partnir,  artificial  treatment  in  tbe  stable,  heat  of  litter,  n  ant  of  stoppinf.  confiaenieat  in  the 
stall,  and  peculiar  formation  in  the  limb«).  Another  of  these  piedi«po»in<  causes  to  these  joint . 
affection*  of  the  feet.  Mr.  Pick  attributes  to  strains.  '  What.'  he  says,  *  is  the  caose  of  tbe  diseases 
(wiridfrslN,  &c.)  which  occur  in  the  *ynovial  capsules,  the  fetlocks,  kiiee  joints,  and  hock<*?  what 
but  sudden  strain,  or  Ion|r-continued  esertion  of  tl»e  tendou^  and  ligaments  of  these  parts?  If  tbe 
idea  i«  not  too  mechanical.  I  may  ob^erre  that  the  continued  a  tion  prfiduee*  friction  between  tbe 
MUts.  fr.Mii  a  deficiency  or  clian|ce  in  tbe  joint  oil.  similar  to  nhat  takes  place  under  like  circumwtances 
IB  any  inacliinery.  an4  similar  to  what  is  frequeutir  met  with  in  tlie  hork  joints,  where  the  cartilafe 
becomes  at  time's  either  partially  or  wholly  worn  oif  ty  friction,  and  the  hones  take  on  a  bard  polisbcd 
»u:face  »iiuil\r  in  atipearance  to  enamel,  of  nhich  I  hare  a  nnmbor  of  specimens.  Tbe  conseqaeaee 
of  such  friction  is  (heat),  ioflammation  with  an  altered  state  of  the  secretions-  This  is  materially 
auftinented  by  the  action  of  the  part,  which,  from  it«  relalire  position.  i«  constantly,  while  tbe  animal 
U  erect  or  in  motion,  supporting  a  considerable  degrree  of  pies>u:e,  an-l,  by  the  depth  of  its  sitaatlofl, 
little  adrantage  ran  be  ueiired  from  the  application  t>f  lewedies.  Inflammation  once  excited  io  a  car> 
lllafe  or  bone,  oi  in  the  membranes  surioundin^  them,  is  geneially  followed  by  a  deposition  of  bony 
matter,  as,  for  example,  in  splint*,  spiains.  ossioed  lateral  cartilaf  es,  ice.  Thus  it  is  ossifie  spieula 
are  depo«ite«i  on  the  cattilsKe  on  the  under  surface  of  Uie  navicular  bone,  which  goes  on  frequently 
until  the  uhole  of  thi«  sutface  is  materially  altered  by  new  bony  matte:  being  deposited.  Tlie  motioo 
and  play  of  the  tendon  for  a  time  keep  up  the  inflamed  action  of  the  bone  (n-hieh  is  shewn  by  tbe 
-  discolouration  observable  upon  it),  till,  at  length,  tbe  continued  irritation  of  such  friction  excites 
the  action  of  the  ab«orbents.  and  titer,  by  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  bone,  produce  an  ulcerated 
suifare,  «imilar  to  a  carious  tooth.  Tht  ragced  suiface  thus  pioduced  now  acts  upon  the  tendon,  tbe 
inflammation  i«  increased,  and  lymph  is  effused  to  allay,  as  it  were,  the  irritation  on  both  surfaces. 
As  the  lameness  must  now  be  extreme,  xt*t  is  given,  during  which,  adhesire  inflammation  unites 
both  sut  fares  together.  I o  other  cases,  the  ulcerated  surfitce  of  the  bone  lacerates  the  tendon,  and 
soiall  shred 4  are  found,  on  dissection,  attached  to  its  surface,  while  others  are  found  connecting  it  to 
the  bone.  And  this  ulceraUed  surface,  in  old  or  severe  cases,  is  frequently  so  exteusive,  that  alter  the 
netves  have  been  divided  (an  operation  frequently  performed  to  relieve  the  animaU.  and  tbe  animal 
enabled,  by  the  foot  being  deprived  of  sensation,  to  use  it  with  gieater  freedom,  the  friction  com- 

Sletely  divides  the  tendon,  ano  the  pasteiu  falls  to  the  around.  In  those  eases  in  which  the  disease 
ppends  upon  iuiury  occuaing  first  in  the  joint  itself,  the  inflammation  i-  not  always  confined  to  that 
particular  part,  hut  generally  spreads  throughout  the  re»t  of  the  foot,  producing  similar  effects  as  that 
already  dercribed,  such  as  arise  from  pineliing  with  the  nails,  or  from  a  bruise  with  the  heel  of  tbe 
shoe,  which,  by  the  action  and  re. action  which  take  place,  produces  a  degree  of  contraction  in  the 
boof  similar  to  what  occurs  from  the  more  superficial  causes  alieady  mentioned.  Hence  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  navicular  disease  (grojgginess)  may  be  either  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  contraction.  There  aie 
cases,  howerer,  in  which,  either  from  the  slight  degree   of  injury,  tbe  treatment  adopted,  or  tbe 
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The  symptoms  are  few,  but  anomalous,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  affec- 
tion, &c.  It  is  principally  distinguished  from  chronic  founder  by  the  horse 
seldom  pointing  his  foot,  as  in  that  disease;  there  is,  however,  usually  a  more 
elevated  direction  of  the  pastern,  acquired  by  efforts  to  avoid  compressing  the 
articulary  surfaces  in  connexion  with  the  navicular  bone,  the  under  surface  of 
which  is  commonly  affected  with  ulceration.  The  groggy  horse  does  not  falter 
altogether  like  the  foundered  horse;  the  latter  appears  to  suffer  most  pain  when 
he  strikes  his  toe  into  the  ground,  which  he  is  apt  to  do:  he  goes  as  is  expressed, 
as  though  his  feet  were  benumbed,  until  awakened  into  sensibility  by  some  un- 
even surface.  The  groegy  horse  lifts  up  his  feet  with  constant  sensibility,  and 
is  ever  fearful  of  extendmg  his  action,  but  suffers  less  from  uneven  surfaces ;  and 
his  heels  are  always  hot. 

The  treatment^  unfortunately,  must  begin  very  early,  to  be  successful ;  and  it 
is  seldom  that  the  practitioner  is  called  in  until  disorganization  has  proceeded 
too  far  for  penuanent  benefit.  If  contraction  is  apparent,  treat  as  directed ;  and, 
provided  inflammation  of  an  active  kind  be  present,  and  is  known  by  the  heat 
of  the  part  and  the  shifting  of  position,  bleed  by  the  toe,  otheiwise  blister  the 
heels ;  for  it  is  seldom  but  that  both  fore  feet  are  affected,  but  never  the  hind. 
Thin  the  crust  around,  and  particularly  the  sole,  and,  after  the  second  blister, 
insert  a  seton,  according  to  the  College  practice,  through  the  fleshy,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  fatty  frog.  It  will,  in  bad  cases,  somewhat  stay  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, and  alwavs  ease  the  suffering  animal  in  progression,  as  well  as  give  liberty 
in  action,  provided  neurotomy  be  performed,  but  which  should  not  be  attempted 
while  any  active  symptoms  of  inflammation  remain. 

CORNS ; 

So  named,  I  presume,  from  the  disease  of  the  cutis  of  the  human  foot. 
Corns,  both  in  man  and  horse,  certainly  arise  from  pressure,  but  farther  than 
this  the  analog}'  fails :  in  ourselves,  the  cuticle  is  usually  increased ;  in  the 
horse  it  is  ever  after  decreased.  A  com  is  the  consequence  of  undue  pressure 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  homy  sole  which  fills  up  the  angle  of  the  inflections 
of  the  heels,  i.  e.,  that  which  is  between  the  outer  crust  and  the  bars.  When 
violent  pressure  becomes  applied,  even  for  a  short  time,  it  produces  inflam- 
mation and  extravasation ;  when  the  pressure  is  less  violent,  but  long  continued, 
inflammation  and  extravasation  equally  result  in  the  vascular  secreting  sole, 
whose  vessels  becoming  mptured,  pour  out  a  sanguineous  fluid,  which  makes 
a  fresh  com  present  a  bloody  spot.  This  vascular  secreting  portion  of  sensible 
sole,  when  once  injured  in  this  way,  unless  immediately  relieved  and  not  again 
subjected  to  any  pressure  whatever,  until  it  be  perfectly  reinstated,  takes  on  a 
permanently  diseased  state,  and  ever  after,  instead  of  perfect  horn,  a  morbid 
secretion  of  a  thin  semi-comeous,  and  in  some  of  a  semi -purulent  matter,  fills 
up  the  place,  the  inflamed  vessels  always  retaining  an  exquisite  sensibility. 
It  is  to  tnis  that  the  incurable  nature  and  the  great  tenderness  of  corns  when 
pressed  on  is  owing.  Corns  have  always  a  mechanical  origin  :  pressure  in  some 
shape  or  other,  actmg  either  upon  the  outer  horn  of  the  heels  or  on  the  inner 
portion  of  the  bars,  or  on  the  point  of  the  inflected  angle  of  the  heel,  is  the 
cause,  by  its  bruising  the  sensible  vascular  sole  beneath,  either  by  approximating 
the  outer  and  inner  homy  portions  of  the  heels,  or  by  a  direct  perpendicular 
pressure  of  that  part  of  the  arch  of  the  hoof  which  fills  up  the  mflectiont. 
Coms  are  verv  common  in  contracted  feet,  from  the  falling  or  wiring-in  of  the 
walls  of  the  fieels ;  and  as  the  inner  walls  and  heels  are  weaker,  and  also  as 
they  bear  a  greater  pressure  of  superincumbent  weight,  so  we  Icara  the  reason 
why  they  are  so  much  more  frequently  in  the  inner  than  the  outer  heel.  It  is 
to  the  superior  strength  of  the  heels  behind,  and  likewise  to  the  smaller  degree 

»t  enfthoftbe  foot,  this  chanf*  In  tb«  tppearance  of  the  hoof  doet  not  take  place  m  rmptdly  as  la 
other*,  and  in  « liieh  it  requiiet  all  the  advant  ges  of  extenvive  f  xperie.ici;  and  carefnl  obserratlon  to 
drtect :  they  appear  fxo$%y  in  their  action,  bnt  the  »trength  ai.d  open  form  of  the  feet  deceltes  the 
inexperienced.'— Quffrfrr/y  Journal  of  JgricuUnre,  No.  «. 
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of  pressure  on  them,  that  they  are  so  generally  exempt  from  com^.      When 
the  heels  are  suffered  to  grow  too  high,  it  is  e\-iaent  that  undue  pressure  must 
take  place  within;  and  if  contraction  be  added  to  this,  the  evil  is  inevitable; 
snd  this  happens  equally  in  the  shod  and  unshod  state.     I  have  seen  ver}-  bad 
corns  contracted  at  grass,  where  horses  were  purposely  unshod,  but  were  turned 
out  without  i>aring,  and  suffered  to  remain  without  attention  during  a  long  dry 
summer.     1'<k>  little  horn  also  subjects  the  feet  to  corns,  because  a  slight  pres- 
sure will  indent  weak  feet,  which  are  notoriously  subject  to  them.      Of  all  the 
operating  causes,  the  mechanical  pressure  derived  from  the  shoes  is  the  most  com- 
mon.    Corns  may  come  on  even  with  good  shoeing;  but  with  bad  shoeing  they 
must  be  fortunate  indeed  which  escape.     The  hc»t  shoe,  suff^ered  to  reniain  on  a 
ibot  too  long,  will  produce  a  com  or  corns :  the  bad  shoe  will  produce  them  in 
various  ways,  but  in  non'!  more  certainly  than  when  the  heels  are  made  thicker 
than  the  toe.     Some  country'  smiths  make  a  thick  clubbed  end  of  the   h<*els,  or 
they  put  a  calkin  on  the  outer  and  a  thickened  clubbed  end  on  the  inner,  without 
lowering  the  hi^^ls  to  receive  the  increase  of  iron.     Here  injurious  pressure  must 
occur  at  ever^-  step :  pressure  at  rest,  and  pressure  in  moderate  work  ;  and  \io- 
lent  concussions  in  quick  progressions  nmst  be  here  inevitable.     The  custom 
alto  of  making  the  scat  of  the  shoe  slant  or  bevel  inwards,  is,  I   believe,  some- 
times productive  of  corns,  by  forcing  the  crust  to  press  on  the  sensible  sole  late- 
rally.    Neglecting  to   prepare  the  foot  for  the  shoe  is  also  a  fruitful  source  of 
corns;  for  that  part  of  the  homy  sole  which  fills  up  the  acute  angle  between  the 
crust  and  bans  the  pressure  on  which  is  so  injurious,  is,  in  a  state  of  nature,  pro- 
tected b>  the  pruiiiinences  of  the  frog  and  bars,  as  well  as  by  the  inclined  direc- 
tion of  the  latter;  but  as  artificial  habits  alter  the  shape  uf  the  foot,  this  part  be- 
comes exposed ;  and,  therefore,  in  preparing  a  foot  for  the  shoe,  this   angular 
portion  should  be  so  pared  as  to  remove  it  froiu  contact  with  the  iron,   without 
weakening  the  homy  covering  of  the  sensible  sole.     For  so  surely  as  this  part 
becomes  subjected  to  pressure  for  any  considerable  Ksigth  of  time,  so  surely  ex- 
travasation takes  place,  and  a  com  is  formed,  and  tiiis  more  quickly  when"  the 
heels  are  weak.     Another  common  cause  is  the  neglect  of  removing  or  renewing 
the  shoes  at  proper  internals :  when  a  shoe  has  been  long  worn,  the  growth  of  the 
hoof  carries  it  forwau*ds,  by  which  the  parts  originally  opposed  to  the  heels  arc 
carried  beyond  them,  and  now  press  on  the  sole,  of'ten  becoming  indented  within 
the  line  of  the  crust,  and  producing  a  most  injurious  pressure.     Sometimes,  also, 
either  from  the  original  fonn  of  the  shoes,  or  by  long  wear,  they  become  loose 
and  ^  uprin^*  at  the  hc*els,  as  smiths  call  it;  in  which  cases  gravel  is  apt  to 
make  its  way  between  the  shoe  and  foot,  and,  by  the  pressure  of  tue  heels  during 
action,  is  indented  into  the  substance  of  the  horn ;  other  gravel  becomes  re- 
ceived in  the  same  manner,  which  presses  the  first  still  onward,  until  at  last  it 
meets  the  sensible  part :  inflammation  now  ensues,  which  either  extravasates 
pure  blood  and  forms  a  com,  or  it  may  proceed  to  suppuration,  as  when  a  prick 
If  received,  under  which  this  conse<]uenee  will  be  noticed.     The  more  common 
effects  of  cxtraiieous  matters  getting  between  the  spong\'  heel  and  the  shoe,  or 
of  the  outer  rim  of  the  shoe  getting  within  the  rim  of  the  cnist  of  the  heels 
(sometimes  the  whole  heel  ot  the  shoe  imbeds  itself  with  the  inflected  heel  gene- 
rally), are  as  already  noticed :  the  extravasation  of  a  little  blood,  which,  on  par- 
ing away  the  horn  at  the  angular  point  of  the  heel  or  heels,  appears  as  a  black  or 
red  speck,  as  the  blood  has  been  longer  or  more  newly  thrown  out  from  its  ves- 
sels; it  may  be  followed  with  the  paring  knife  to  its  source  in  the  sensible  part, 
which  never  after  thoroughly  heals,  but  remains  in  something  the  same  state, 
producing  a  new  extravasation  on  ever}*  slight  rcapplication  of  pressure  :  a  thin 
coat  of  imperfect  horn  is  thrown  out  over  it,  which  itself  proves  a  source  of  future 
irritation ;  and  therefore  horses  with  old  corns  only  go  well  w  hen  fresh  shod 
and  newly  pared ;  for  as  soon  as  the  portion  of  sole  between  the  bars  grows  to  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  hom,  the  sensible  sole  receives  a  fresh  bruise,  and 
lameness  again  appears,     it  is  by  contemplating  this  possible  termination  of 
com,  that  the  law  has  wisely  considered  every  horse  with  this  complaint  as  un- 
sound. 
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Treattnent  of  Corns, — When  a  corn  of  moderate  extent  first  appears,  it  is  not 
difficult  by  proper  means  to  remove  it  completely;  but  when  it  has  existed 
some  time,  the  mjured  parts  become  weakened,  and  the  diseased  action  esta- 
blished. As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  is  discovered,  the  cure  should  be  immediately 
attempted ;  first,  by  removing  with  a  fine  drawing-knife  every  portion  of  diae<ued 
horn  around,  and  the  whole  of  the  extravasation  likewise,  avoiding,  however, 
wounding  the  sensible  sole  underneath.  Having  done  this,  introduce  some 
caustic  liquid,  as  muriate  of  antimony,  into  the  opening,  which  will  act  on  the 
sensible  sole  by  destroying  the  unsound  parts,  and  by  stimulating  the  remainder 
to  a  health V  secretion  of  horn.  If  any  contraction  of  the  heels  be  present,  they 
should  be  slightly  thinned  to  relieve  the  pressure ;  and,  without  this,  it  is  pro- 
bable a  ciu%  will  be  in  vain  hoped  for.  A  shoe  should  be  then  applied,  properly 
chambered  opposite  the  weak  part ;  or  a  bar  shoe  may  be  used,  laid  o^the  heel 
or  heels,  and  taking  its  bearing  on  the  frog.  In  a  week*s  time,  or  less,  the  part 
will  have  gained  sufficient  strength,  when  the  horse  may  be  turned  out ;  but, 
during  this  interval,  introduce  every  other  day  a  small  pledget  dipped  in  the 
cscharotic  liquid  used,  as  muriate  of  antimony,  a  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  potash, 
&c.  &c.  (see  Caustics,  Mai,  Med,)  After  the  horse  has  been  to  grass  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  if  the  meadow  be  tolerably  moist,  and  the  feet  be  naturally  strong, 
remove  the  shoes,  pare  the  horn  lightly  away  from  the  seat  of  corn,  not  however 
sufficient  to  weaken  the  support,  and  tnen  put  on  tips,  if  the  feet  be  of  the  strong 
kind ;  but  if  it  have  taken  place  in  heels  naturally  weak  and  low,  continue  the 
bar  or  chambered  shoe.  In  this  way  corns  may  be  permanently  cured  at  their 
outset.  But  having  become  habitual  and  permanent,  a  palUative  treatment  only 
can  be  pursued.  In  the  first  place,  the  pressure  of  the  horn  must  be  guarded 
against  by  a  regular  and  frequent  paring  out  of  that  portion  between  the  inflection 
of  the  heel ;  and  if  the  hoof  be  very  strong,  and  at  all  disposed  to  contract,  the 
quarters  also  should  be  attended  to,  and  not  allowed  to  become  too  high  or  too 
thick.  I  have  also  in  very  strong  feet  found  the  use  of  a  short  shoe  sometimes 
of  the  greatest  service ;  but  to  a  weak  foot,  either  a  chambered  or  a  bar  shoe  is 
preferable :  when  the  weakness  is  very  considerable,  or  the  com  a  very  bad  one, 
a  bar  shoe  is  the  most  proper  support,  and  should  be  constantly  used  ;  still  more 
particularly  remembering  m  these  aggravated  cases  to  remove  occasionallv  all 
the  surrounding  horn  likely  to  press  on  the  injured  part,  at  the  same  time  taking 
care  to  let  the  frog  rest  on  the  bar  of  the  shoe.  And  whenever  such  a  horse  is 
shod,  it  is  proper  for  the  corn  to  be  dressed  with  some  active  stimulant,  as  the 
muriate  of  antimony,  in  some  degree  to  counteract  the  morbid  action,  and  to 
rouse  the  deadened  part  to  a  new  one :  by  doing  this  regularly  when  shod,  and 
about  once  a  week  also  in  the  intermediate  times,  I  have  rendered  horses,  before 
useless,  able  afterwards  to  work  with  comfort  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to 
their  owner.  In  slight  cases  of  com,  the  shoe  proper  to  be  used  is  one  of  rather 
more  substance  than  common,  with  the  web  a  little  wider  than  usual,  and  its 
width  equal  throughout,  that  is,  as  wide  at  the  heels  as  the  toe ;  it  should  also 
extend  rather  farther  back  than  it  generaUy  does,  and  present  a  perfectly  level 
surface.  This  shoe  will  afford  ease  and  protection :  future  pressure  must  be 
avoided  by  keeping  the  seat  of  corns  clear  from  offending  horn. 

THRUSH. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  trace  the  source  from  whence  this  unmeaning 
term  arose.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  called  running  Frush ;  and  as,  before 
that  time,  in  some  of  the  very  old  treatises  on  farriery,  which  borrowed  much 
from  the  French,  wc  find  it  named  running  Fourcke,  it  seems  to  be  probable 
that  it  really  did  take  its  name  from  fourchc,  the  French  term  for  tne  frog, 
gradually  corrupted  into  its  present  appellation  of  running  thrush.  The  com- 
plaint itself  consists  in  a  diseased  action  of  the  sensible  frog,  whereby,  instead  of 
secreting  hom,  it  produces  pus,  which  escapes  out  between  the  cleft  of  the 
horny  frog.  It  is  very  improperly  considered  by  many  as  a  matter  of  trifling 
import ;  but  a  little  experience  only  in  the  diseases  of  the  feet  will  shew  that  it 
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it  by  DO  memns  so  hannl<>M  as  supposed.     Still  more  erroneous  is  it  to  assert  tint 
thnisbei  do  ffood  by  drawing  ofT  bumourA,  or  that  there  can  erer  be  any  daafer 
in  stopping  them.     On  the  contrary-,  there  probably  never  was  a  peHectly  karm- 
Ums  thrush,  or  one  that  could  exist  long  without  doing  soiDe  injury,  by  byiog 
the  foundation  for  contraction  of  the  foot  in  which  it  existed,  by  tbe  inHamina* 
tion  and  heat  excited  in  the  parts  around.     Various  proximate  causes  nroduce 
lhru»h  ;  the  remote  one  is  always  inflammation  of  the  sensible  sole.     CoDtrac- 
tion,  though  a  rery  common  origin,  is  bv  im>  means  the  only  one,  for  we  obseme 
them  fretjuently  in  the  wide  open  feet  of  very  young  horses,  in  which  cases  they 
appear  to  originate  much  in  the  same  wav  as  swelled  less,  ^c.,  by  accumolatioa, 
or  a  detenninatioo  of  blood  to  the  feet,  from  general  plethora,  which,  occasioD- 
ing  inflammation,  thrushes  form,  and  in  which  cases  only  can   they  be  at  aD 
regarded  as  constitutional,  or  as  possibly  injurious  if  put  a  stop  to  suddenly. 
In  many  other  instances  their  origin  is  to  be   traced  to  the    application  of 
moisture,   particulariy  of  acrid  moisture,  as  that  of  dung,  urine,  &c^  which, 
soaking  the  homy  (inog,  at  last  penetrates  it,  and  then  becomes  a  source  of 
irritation  to  the  sensitive  frog  underneath.     This  effect  of  moisture  accounts  for 
the  increased  tendency  of  thrushes  to  affect  the  hinder  feet  in  some  in^ances. 
while  the  fore  feet  remain  perfectly  free  from  them.     Contraction  is  notoriously 
a  common  cause  of  thrushes ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  necessary  consequences 
of  it,  seeing  many  contracted  feet  are  without  them,  though  many  more  are 
with  them ;  which  is  not  difficult  to  account  for,  when  we  consider  how  likely 
it  is  that  the  inflammation  accompanying  painful  contraction   should  extend 
itself  to  the  vascular  frog,  not  only  bv  proximity,  but  also  by  the  pressure  it 
must  occasion  on  the  sensible  frx)g.     'the  different  actions  of  secreting  oi^gans 
are  here  strikingly  exemplified ;    the  inflammation   attendant   on    contraction 
stimulates  the  laniins  and  the  arched  vault  of  the  vascular  sole   to  an  extra 
secretion  of  horn ;  but  inflammation  applied  to  the  vascular  frog  diminishes  the 
lecretion  of  homy  frog : — are  the  inflammations  themselves  different  ?     It  is  also 
remarkable,  that  although  the  contraction  may  be  removed,  it  is  not  often  that 
a  /mU  secretion  of  homy  froff  readily  again  takes  place.     As  contraction  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  thrush,  so  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  long  continued 
thrush  is  apt  to  end  in  contracting  the  foot ;  and  which  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  a  complaint  may  be  both  a  cause  and  a  consequence.     Neither 
can  any  horse  be  considered  ta/e  that  has  a  thrush,  for  there  is  always  some 
degree' of  tenderness  felt ;  and,  in  these  cases,  if  the  point  of  a  sharp  stone  at 
any  time  should  penetrate  the  cleft,  or  any  of  the  sinuses  occasioned   by  the 
complaint  when  considerable,  he  will  sometimes  come  to  the  ground  at  once 
fVom  excess  of  pain  :  but  it  is  not  often  that  this  complaint  produces  anv  lame- 
ness in  the  general  gait.     The  appearances  of  thrush  are  sufficiently  known  : 
at  flrst  a  moist  exudation  only  appears  from  the  natural  cleft  of  the  frog  ;  when 
it  has  existed  some  time  the  {rog  scales  away,  and  is  but  partially  renewed,  but 
contracts,  leaving  numerous  Assures :  the  ulceration  extends  to  the  sensitive 
sole  throughout  its  whole  surface;  all  the  Assures  of  the  homy  frog  now  produce 
a  purulent  diHcharge  of  a  peculiar  foetid  smell ;  and  such  cases,  if  unattended 
to,  particularly  in  the  hinder  feet,  may  degenerate  into  canker. 

Treatment. — Thrushes  may  be  in  almost  every  case  considered  as  a  local  com- 
plaint ;  and  it  is  not  only  unlikely  to  do  any  harm  by  stopping  them,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary'  in  ever)'  instance  to  do  so.  In  that  kind  we  first  noticed 
as  sometmies  taking  place  in  the  open  feet  of  young  horses,  which,  fresh  from 
srass,  become  suddenly  subjected  to  confinement,  it  will,  however,  remove  all 
danger,  and  even  perhaps  assist  the  cure,  if  the  plethora  of  the  constitution  be 
attended  to,  and  this  more  particularly  if  they  exist  in  the  whole  four  feet ;  or 
that  any  such  horse  have  exhibited  s^-mptoms  of  ophthalmia,  in  which  latter 
case  insert  a  seton  or  rowel ;  but  in  all  other  instances  the  treatment  should  be 
at  once  wholly  applied  to  the  aff*ection.  When  thmshes  are  connected  with  a 
contracted  state  of  the  feet,  it  is  evident  that  a  removal  of  the  irritating  pres- 
sure of  the  walls  of  the  hoof  is  necessary  to  a  radical  cure  (see  Contractiok). 
When  moisture  has  been  the  exciting  cause,  it  should,  of  course,  be  carefully 
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removed,  and  its  occurrence  again  prevented,  particularly  that  produced  by 
decomposing  dung  and  litter.  But  this  caution  must  not  operate  as  a  meaus  of 
denying  the  application  of  other  moisture  to  the  feet  in  ordinary  cases,  either  as 
a  prevention  or  as  a  cure  of  contraction :  it  is  sufficiently  easy  when  necessary, 
to  guard  the  frog  against  the  effects  of  wet,  and  yet  to  apply  it  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  foot ;  for  when  all  the  fissures  of  the  frog  are  dexterously  stopped 
with  tow,  charged  with  some  oily  astringent  mixture,  no  aqueous  fluid  will 
penetrate  to  the  sensible  sole.  The  present  stoppage  of  thrush  is  seldom  diffi- 
cult, but  to  prevent  its  recurrence  is  not  so  easy  always ;  for  the  parts  having 
once  taken  on  this  action,  readily  fall  into  it  again.  Almost  any  astringent  sub- 
stance will  check  the  early  suppurative  action  of  the  vascular  sole,  as  compoumi 
tincture  of  Benjamin  (Friars'  balsam),  tincture  ofmyrrh,  solutions  ojf  miriol,  alum^ 
lead,  ^c,  which  may  be  either  of  them  usefully  applied  for  this  purpose.  Tar 
and  salt  mixed  is  also  a  good  application,  or  tar  and  bole  armenic :  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  also  recommended ;  but  perhaps  the  following  combinest  he 
good  properties  of  all  in  a  very  considerable  degree : — 

Ore  of  zinc  (prepared  calamine) half  an  ounce 

Subacetate  oi  copper  (verdigris) ditto 

Sulphate  of  zinc  (whUe  vitriol) one  drachm 

Tar three  ounces. 

Mix. 

Before  the  introduction  of  this,  the  frog  should  be  inspected,  and  all  the 
decayed  hardened  parts,  concealing  undenunnings  and  sinuses,  removed;  so 
that  the  introduction  of  the  mixture  may  be  facilitated,  and  the  disposition  to 
harbour  filth  and  moisture  prevented.  The  whole  frog  may  then  be  very  pro- 
perly smeared  over  with  the  mixture ;  but,  more  particularly,  a  small  piece  ot 
tow  should  be  charged  with  it,  and  by  means  of  a  skewer,  or  other  similar 
instniment,  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  clefl  of  the  frog,  and  also  into  every 
other  fissure  that  may  exist,  as  at  the  lateral  parts  where  the  fix»g  joins  the 
heels,  where  sinuses  very  commonly  form  in  cases  of  bad  thrush.  Care  should 
be  taken,  when  introducing  the  tow,  to  do  it  neatly,  so  that  no  parts  hang  out, 
by  which  means  the  drcssmg  wilirremaiu  secure  two  or  three  days ;  but  no  ap- 
plication simply  poured  in,  without  the  aid  of  some  other  substance,  as  tow, 
soft  sponge,  wool,  or  rag,  which  retains  the  application  and  guards  against 
moisture,  will  answer  so  well.  In  bad  cases  the  dressing  should  be  repeated 
every  day,  in  others  every  other  day,  or  twice  a  week ;  but  in  all  it  is  of  import, 
as  a  guard,  that  the  cleft  should  never  be  without  the  intermediate  substance 
employed.  \Yhen  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  a  horse  out  to  grass  with 
thrushes,  and  which  is  often  the  best  means  of  cure,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
remember  that  this  treatment  should  be  equally  actively  pursued  during  the 
time  the  horse  remains  out,  otherwise  the  moisture  applied  will  aggravate  the 
evil ;  but  if  once  a-day,  or  at  least  every  other  day,  a  pledget  of  soft  sponge  or 
tow,  charged  with  the  mixture,  be  introduced,  so  as  to  leave  no  hanging  parts 
without,  it  will  remain  free  from  danger  of  escape,  unless  the  frog  should  be  in 
a  very  diseased  state,  in  which  case  the  tow  should  be  fastened  in  with  cross 
baffs,  as  in  canker ;  or  a  bar  shoe  may  be  put  on,  and  the  dressing  applied  under 
it.  These  precautions  also  are  necessary  when  thrushes  exist  in  feet  operated 
on  for  contraction,  and  where  the  treatment  requires  continual  moisture  to  the 
general  horn,  but  the  absence  of  it  for  the  frog  in  particular. 

SANDCRACK. 

This  is  a  solution  of  continuity  between  some  of  the  horny  fibres  of  the 
lioof,  generally  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  growth ;  that  is,  from  above 
downwards.  Now  and  then,  though  but  very  seldom,  these  cracks  exist  in  an 
liorizontal  position.  The  term  sandcrack  has  been  said  to  arise  from  the  dirt 
or  sand  usually  observed  within  the  fissure,  which  is  supposed  to  be  its  cause : 
but  this  is  erroneous;  for,  absurd  as  are  many  of  the  names  of  diseases  in  the 
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old  nometR-Uture  of  fiimen-,  this  ha*  a  murt  lifnificMit  flri«i|ii :  and  it  caDed 
tamlcntrk,  bii-au«e  it  wa*  fonneriv  Mippotcd  pecobar  to  hoc  Jwad^  diatiictai  the 
heat  of  which,  applied  to  the  feet,  gave  them  a  duinaidoii  to  mack  tfana^ 
These  fiMurea  are  more  commoo  to  the  fore  than  to  tlie  bind  feet,  noC  but  that 
the  Utter  are  toiDetiiiies  afTi-cted  with  tbem,   particulaiiT  of  cart  and  ocber 
bear}-  draught  hone^ ;  in  which  caM«  tbej  are  gcoefallj  iJia<  ■■cd  in  tbe  fraot 
of  tlie  hoof,  from  the  violent  strain  put  oo  this  part  in  dravinK  kwds :  in  the 
fore  feet  they  are  more  usually  situated  towards  the  inner  and  less  freqaenth 
CD  the  outer  f|uarters :  here,  also,  the  weakness  of  the  inner  wall,  and  tbe  in^ 
ereased  weight  thrown  on  it,  acts,  ^  in  cootractioo,  pecnbaiiy  disadrantafe- 
ously  to  thi.i  side  of  the  foot ;  sandc racks  are,  howercr,  aeea  occaaonallT  in 
the  fWint  of  the  fore  feet.     In  every  instance,  where  it  ia  noc  occaaioocd'  by 
■onie  outward  injury  to  the  hooA  it  is,  I  belieTe,  brought  oo  bj  a  brittle  state 
of  the  honiy  fibres;  sometimes  it  is  constitutional,  like  brittle  naila:  at  otbctSi 
ariiung  froni  the  operation  of  the  same  causes  which  prodoce  cootractioo,  with 
which  it  ift  v(t\  nearly  allied  in  origin ;  for  it  is  not  ciften  observed  but  in  socb 
hoofH  as  have  undergone-  ^mie  unfavourable  alteration  in  fl>raL»  in  vbich  the 
honi,   liaving  taken  on  a  di^eaiied  brittlcness,  does  not  readily  yield  to  tbe  dail? 
contraction  of  the  walls  but  luime  momentary  application  cSf  Ibrce   auddenlV 
disuiiitcH  a   portion  of  its    fibres.      Whatever   injures   the  vascular  corxMiaiT 
origin  of  the  hrx>C  as  treads,  cuts,  or  other  lesions  of  the  coronet,  mav  ^l*^ 
produce  handcraek.     The  finsurc  is  not  always  of  a  deteimined  d€ptb»*bciiw 
•oinetiincM  so  buperficial  as  not  to  penetrate  the  whole  thickness  of  tbe  bom, 
and  oceaMJoning  no  inconvenience   at   tirst.      At  others,   it   exactly    extends 
through  the  born,  but  does  not  divide  any  of  the  sensible  parts  underneath : 
while,  sometimes,  again  a  Icsitm  of  some  of  these  takes  place :    neglect,  and 
a  continuance   of  work  will,   however,   commonly   bring  any  case   fixMn    tbe 
slightest  into  the  most  aggravated  state.     When  the  hoof  is  completelr  pene- 
trated, it  becomes  a  inoftt  painful  affection,  and  productive  of  extreme  fanir 
ness ;  for  the  divided  edges  of  the  horn  are  apt,  during  exereise,  to  admit  tbe 
protrusion  of  the  sofl   parts  underneath;   which  becoming  suddenly   preaaed 
on  by  the   approximation  of  the  homv  edges,  exquisite  momentary   pain  ia 
produced.     From  the  injury  done  to  tnc  sei^ble  laminated  expansion,  there 
IS  oAen  a  sprouting  of  fungus  between  the  mvided  edges,  which  greatly  ag* 
gravatcH  the  symptoms.     Accidents  of  all  kinds,  injuring  the  vascular  or^m 
of  the  hoof  around  the  coronet,   nuiy  occasion   a  sandcrack  also,    as   treadsi 
•tubs,  &c. 

Treahnenf. — A  very-  different  curative  plan  is  proper  to  be  pursued,  accord- 
ing to  the  Htntc  in  H'hieh  the  complahit  may  be  found.     The  grand  object  must 
be,  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the  crack  and  the  sound  bom, 
otherwi»»e  it  wiU  extend  itself;    and  when  it  occurs  in  a  hoof  evidently  con- 
tracted and  brittle,  a  radical  removal  of  the  oil  will  be  best  attempted  by  re- 
ducing the  reNihtance  of  the  horn,  and  by  correcting  its  contractile  tendency 
by  the  means  recoumicnded  against  contraction,  such  as  a  moderate  thinning 
of  the  c|uartcTs,  and  the  applications  of  future  moisture,  after  the  edges  of  the 
fissure  have  been  brought  completely  together.     Much  difference  of  opinion 
has  arisen  as  to  the  best  mode   of  destroying  the   connexion    between    |Jbe 
divide<l  and   the  sound  horn.      Some  prefer  the  firing-iron,  others  the  rasp. 
Mr.  Wiiitc's  method  is  that  at  firing  the  fissure,  by  which  *  a  glue-like  maUer^ 
the  albuminous  matter  from  the  vessels  of  the  horn,  becomes  an  artificial  and 
tempiprary  bond  of  union  until  new  horn  be  formed,  and  the  opening  clo8C^d  by 
ultimate  connexion.      This  phin  of  Mr.  White's  is  not,  I  confess,  the  one   I 
prefer,  but  I  have  seen  it  very  successfully  practised.     When  a  sandcrack  is 
the  effect  of  injury  done  to  tlic  coronet,  the  rising  edges  of  the  horn  must  be 
reduced  almost  to  the  quick,  and  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  portion  must 

•  lIurtreld'ArboTal  Miyi  that  the  hort^ii  tran*ported  from  Prance  to  lerte  with  the  arinT  io  Egypt 
bccmme  nio«t  numeroualy  affrcted  with  sanderarkt,  and  with  tuch  as  extended  from  the  coronet 
to  llM  bottvai  of  tbe  foot;  and  lome  had  two  or  three  of  them  on  one  foot.— 8e«  nrt.  SHmtes. 
Diet.  Vet. 
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also  be  thinned.  Here  we  must  reduce  a  portion  of  the  coronet  to  the  same 
state  with  the  lesion,  by  which  one  inflammatory  process  will  unite  the  whole, 
and  prevent  an  extension  of  the  evil.  Having  done  this,  draw  a  line  of  sufficient 
depti),  not  to  penetrate  the  quick,  across  the  inferior  limit  of  the  crack,  either 
with  a  drawing-knife,  rasp,  or  firing-iron ;  which  will  prevent  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Assure.  After  this,  bandage  up ;  but  should  any  inflanunation  re- 
main in  the  original  wound  of  the  coronet,  do  not  bandage  tightly  over  that*. 
In  the  usual  cases  of  sandcrack  from  a  disjunction  of  homy  fibres,  the  state  of 
the  opening  must  be  first  carefully  attended  to.  When,  either  fh)m  pressure, 
the  original  depth  of  the  injury,  or  when  dirt  has  got  into  the  wound  and  sup- 
puration has  taken  place,  were  an  attempt  made  at  once  to  close  and  bind  op 
the  opening,  verv  extensive  mischief  would  be  the  consequence.  Instead  of 
this,  the  hard  edges  of  the  horn  should  be  first  removed,  and  the  surrounding 
portions  thinned  considerably ;  after  which,  the  opening  should  be  dressed  with 
any  mild  stimulant  likely  to  encourage  the  adhesive  inflammation,  as  a  pledget 
of  tincture  of  myrrh,  with  aloes,  &c.  &c. ;  and  over  this  another  thick  pledget, 
spread  with  defensive  ointment,  may  be  placed ;  and  if  the  irritation  and  in- 
flammation are  considerable,  apply  a  poultice  over  all.  In  case  of  undemin- 
nings  and  detachments  of  horn,  the  separated  portions  must  be  removed ;  but 
as  this  will  seldom  happen,  the  removal  of  more  than  the  homy  edges  is  not 
often  necessary.  In  a  few  days,  by  repeating  a  similar  mode  of  dressing,  the 
dirt  will  be  evacuated,  and  the  parts  will  heal,  harden,  and  become  dry ;  when 
the  process  abotit  to  be  reconunended  for  common  cases,  without  suppuration, 
mav  be  proceeded  on. 

When  a  sandcrack  has  occurred,  and  which  shews  no  signs  of  suppuration, 
although  it  have  completely  penetrated  the  hom,  and  a  little  blood  or  seroua 
moisture  shews  itself  at  the  edges,  but  only  under  the  effects  of  motion,  pro- 
ceed to  thin  the  hoof  around  it,  and  next,  by  means  of  a  camel*s  hair  pendl, 
introduce  within  the  edges  a  small  quantity  of'^  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  as  ten 
grains  to  a  drachm  of  water ;  or  the  chloride  of  antimony  may  be  used,  though  I 
prefer  the  former.  Bandage  the  hoof  up  moderately  tight  for  two  days,  tnen  ^ 
again  examine  the  fissure ;  when,  if  the  oozing  be  altogether  stoppeci,  and  no  * 
inflammation  appear,  proceed  to  draw  a  line  of  a  moderate  depth  with  a  sluurp 
firing-iron,  a  very  little  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  crack,  and  another  jntt 
beyond  the  lower  limit  also,  and  afterwards  bandage  as  directed  below.  If 
preferred,  these  lines  of  separation  may  be  made  with  a  raq>,  or  fine  drawinjg- 
knife ;  but  I  have  commonly  chosen  the  iron,  as  I  think  the  seared  line  of  dis- 
tinction stronger  and  more  perfect  than  the  rasped  or  cut  one,  and  the  agglu- 
tinizing  flow  bmds  the  parts  together  better.  But  in  case  no  moisture  at  all 
has  appeared  at  the  crack,  and  on  examination  with  a  probe  it  is  clear  that  the 
fissure  has  not  reached  the  vascular  parts  undemeath,  then  the  insertion  of  any 
caustic  matter  is  unnecessary ;  the  wasting  two  days  for  probable  consequences 
is  likewise  equally  so ;  and  the  completion  of  the  treatment  for  the  above  state, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  for  this,  will  be  as  follows: — 

The  horse  being  shod  with  a  bar  shoe,  and  the  hoof  either  pared  away  in  a 
line  with  the  crack,  or  otherwise  the  shoe  chambered,  so  that  the  hoof  im- 
mediately under  the  fissure  may  not  press  at  all  on  the  shoe  (in  a  strong  hoof 
the  former  perhaps  is  proper,  in  a  weak  one  the  latter  may  be  preferable), 
proceed  to  bandage  up  the  foot,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  following  intentions : — Bring 
the  divided  edges  of  the  fissure  together,  and  completely  retain  them  there,  in 
such  a  manner  as  totally  to  exclude  moisture  firom  entering  the  opening.  What- 
ever mode  will  answer  these  purposes  best  should  be  adopted;  perhaps  the 
following,  though  a  common  one,  is  equal  to  any: — Melt  some  shoemakers* 

*  Th«*e  are  amonf  the  worst  eases  of  sandcrack,  and,  at  best,  reqaire  mtieh  time  for  the  horn  to 
rrow  fairly  down.  I  »hoaId  prefer  Arin|r  as  the  medium  of  raiding  the  adhesitre  inflaramation :  the 
Iron  should  be  a  flat  one,  ami  much  nicety  is  required  in  the  requisite  heat  to  be  employed  :  it  mast, 
as  before  observed,  reduce  the  flssare  and  the  coronarT  continunas  portions  into  one  level,  and  Into 
one  common  adhesive  inflammation :  too  much  would  destroy  the  secreting  surface  altogether ;  too 
little  would  leave  the  breach  unrepaired,  and  the  future  growth  of  horn  inteirnpted.  As  soon  as  th« 
horny  growth  it  established,  tora  oat  the  horse  to  grass. 
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iml  «Dear  ill  ivtn*  *hi;  'umi.  uui.  beftirc  if  u  quite  cold,  bmd  opco  tbf 
jtfaiiv.  •r'*!3iy.  juit  irmiy.  ib«mr  chrc«  vards  ^i^*  tape,  ao  «■  to  iocinde  at 
3iiu:!i  ir  ^bie  Ju«if  ii>  -nay  -w  viuin  rile  cutm  ;  iSwttfn  otf  with  a  hard  knoC,  and 
jipiD  iv«^  'Ol*  wouie  •Mnt:;ir  niire  wax  .  sod.  Ia»ti/.  «»^-**^h  it  into  ao  era 
mtroitx.  .ii*ter  liL  ^lO  i«'»*r  x  licii*  !am  or  adksr  txrwMj  *"*ntaiirT,  to  pfgiem 
dir  aitcny  iiartw  3:Tim  4tiA:)i.nir.  The  iiume  maj  aov  be  tutiirfd  out,  which  wiD 
be  par^cuiariy  u^^inaie .  ir.  it'  to  be  iiepc  In  the  inhfa-.  he  umw  be  ezcrciKd 
every  tay  'iy  vaJcnic  .n  laniL  Ir  remain*  only  to  remark,  »tfc^f  ^a  moat  of 
rheae  <.*:uNrH  stiu*  meir  ;rc^n  !r>in  an  aicemi  ruodltivxi  of  tbe  ^*r^  lo  all  the 
pn:r*7«iciv.r  iieaiw  >k*taiieti  ^mtiter  C'tntma^im  app^y  here  after  tbe  lecoycn  h 
ciiinuietLMi. 

PCNCTrRED  F«X>T.  OR  PRICK. 

Tbb  iniier  4uriiL*e  or'  ihe  homy  coverinc  of  the  feoc  ia  oaawtdablr  expoaed 
tu  oumoeHesii  asivinen  n^im  <tharp  oiioies  pefietratioc  its  sabataoce,  w^iich  maT 
bofmea  io  varuMU  v:&y<v  Q^>m   3d;Lk  piHnc^  dinti^  ziasa*   &c.      The  shoe  bciiMr 
partly  rtm  off.  ami  ihen  Meppeii  anmu  may  prudoce  it:   hat    the   accidental 
piuiirnr?  ^y  i  lail  aurroic  uuseimc  ia  ooe  o<  the  mo«t  fi  r^ucut  caoaes  of  these 
aeviixenL<».     Ujimen  %»f'  rhw  kinti  are  pro9ort:t>atfU  in  their  etSecta  accordinr  to 
the  parts  puncmreii.  and  aoc  entirely  to  tile  dt-pch  of  the  vo<iz.d  :  a  knovlewe, 
thereti;n*.  *yt'  zhv  aaatxnical  fCructiur  c€  tbe  fooc  b  neceaaarr  to  enable  ns  to 
tem  a  pp}ir:«:!H3i^   v>  v«ii  as  to  e?*cah&*h  a  pruper  method  of  core.      A  pnoc- 
txire   thn>u:ch  the  de!»hy  fri^c.  even  L>  the  radcuLir  portico,  ia  not   productive 
aanaHy  oc*  <uch  Mrcua  cDfuei^ueocea  aa  an  apparentlj  more  aopcrficial  open- 
irac  matie  throtnch  the  centre  of  the  sole,  which  may  penetrate  the   capsokr 
^pmenc  and  either  prtxince  anchTlosia  or  destroy  the  Mwtwl       WbeneTcr  a 
puncture  takes  pUce  of  solllcient  iepch  to  petietrate  to  the  boojr  coooexioDs 
^vhich  may  be  ascertained  by  examination  with  a  probe),  and  aynoTia  escapea, 
the  txtrrmd  opemnx  tb^Hiid  be  enlarged ;  bat  it  should  be  attempted  to  clMe 
the  iM^era^  openinx  at  oQce«  by  the  application  of  the  actual  canterv,   not  to 
the  immediate  sur^u^r  of  tbe  eapfcular  Ugament,  bat  to  the  skin  directlV  over  it. 
I£  however,  this  treatment  has  been  neclected,  and  suppuration  haa*  actually 
taken  place,  the  cautery  should  be  omitted  :  but  an  adhesive  inflammation  mav 
be  attempted  in  the  port,  by  the  aoplication  of  milder  stimulants  introduced 
by  means  ot*  a  brush ;  as  muriate  oi  antimony  diluted  with  oil  may  be   lightly 
pencilled  o^er  the  outer  ed^T»  of  the  capsular  orifice,  on  which  mav  be  placed 
a  rU^i«et  moistened  mith  tincture  of  m\TTh.  or  tincture  of  benjamin,    &c. ; 
and  an\  miM  diisestive  mav  be  laid  oTcr  all  as  a  defence.     If  the  inflammation 
be  ctMi«iderable,  bleed  at  tlie  toe,  and  imbed  the  whole  foot  in  a  poultice.     A 
yer}  deep  |\*<terior  puncture  may  extend  it^self  into  the  flexor  tendon   or  its 
abeath.  and  i^  alway*  priMluctiTe  of  very  great  irritation  and  inflammation.     In 
•uch  ease  eiilariji-  the  oiKning.  and  if  the  wound  be  seen  immediately  after  the 
accident,  intnHluce  any  ver\-  mild  stimulant,  as  the  warm  tinctures:*  but  if  the 
accident   ha\e  tncurred  a  day  or  two,  and  the  inflammation  be  considerable, 
bleed  Ht  the  tt>e,  anJ  place  the  foot  in  a  saturnine  poultice.     When  suppuration 
comes  on,  watch  its  propress  moderate  the  inflammation,  give  a  free  exit  to 
the  matter,  and  carefully   remove  the   horn  that    becomes   detached  at   each 
dressing,  nt  least  ho  much  as  to  prevent  concealment  of  the  mischief,  or  aa 
likely  to  encourage  sinuses  to  form.     And  as  the  life  of  these  tendinous  parts 
is  inconsiderable,  at  erfch  dressing  a  little  of  any  of  the  above  wann  spirituous 
applications  mav  be  introduced,  which  will  assist  the  healing,  or,  if  a  sloughing 
of  any  |>ortion  be  unavoidable,  will  tend  to  assist  its  separation.     A  puncture 
of  the  sensible  sole  must  he  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  remcnibering,  in  every 


of  white  vitriol,  &c.,  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  is  admissible,  because  it 
may  gently  stimuUte  the  part  to  the  adhesive  inflammation ;  and  if  even  sup- 
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puration  be  inevitable,  the  mildness  of  such  applications  cannot  aggravate  the 
process. 

But  the  most  usual  cases  of  punctures  are  those  which  arise  from  a  wrong 
direction  of  a  nail  in  shoeing,  in  which  it  either  presses  on  or  actually  wounds 
the  sensible  laminae.  'I'his  is  commonly  known  to  the  workman  at  the  time  by 
a  peculiar  sensation  arising  from  the  different  resistance  occasioned;  or  otherwise 
is  detected  by  the  flinching  of  the  horse ;  when,  if  the  nail  be  immediately  re- 
moved, no  ill  consequences  follow,  unless  the  injury  be  considerable;  and  even 
in  this  case,  were  but  a  little  common  honesty  practised,  the  serious  evils  that 
frequently  follow  these  punctures  might  be  prevented.  Were  the  nail  imme- 
diately redrawn,  the  opening  enlarged,  and  a  little  spirituous  balsam  of  any  kind 
intn)duced,  it  would  commonly  heal  directlv  after;  and  even  should  it  proceed 
to  suppuration,  still  a  depending  oriflce  would  be  made  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
matter,  and  the  extensive  detactiment  of  horn  prevented.  But  when  a  smith,  in 
shoeing,  considers  the  horse  not  actually  pricked^  though  he  may  be  conscious 
that  the  nail  has  taken  a  wrong  direction,  or  is  driven  too  high,  be  is  apt,  from 
laziness,  to  let  it  remain ;  but  he  Olight  to  be  aware  that  a  slight  bulge  is  made, 
which  occasions  pressure  on  the  vascular  parts  within,  and  inflammation  wUl 
surelv  follow  if  it  remain.  It  does  happen  that,  even  when  he  is  aware  that  the 
nail  has  penetrated  the  inner  surface  of  the  horn,  and  wounded  the  vascular 
parts,  he  is  often  then  not  sufficiently  candid  to  acknowledge  it.  The  offending 
nail  being  allowed  to  remain,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injur)',  the  inflam- 
mation becomes  considerable  the  same  night,  or  perhaps  not  till  two  or  three 
days  after.  In  such  cases,  as  suppuration  proceeds,  the  conflned  matter  spreads 
around,  detaching  a  portion  of  the  fleshy  from  the  homy  sole,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable ;  and,  at  last  extending  upwards,  it  finds  itself  an  exit  by  an  opening 
at  the  coronet.  In  proceeding  this  course,  the  inflammation  does  not  always 
confine  itself  to  the  parts  nearest  the  exterior  surface,  as  the  punctured  portion 
and  sensible  laminae ;  but  often,  when  not  assisted  by  an  artificial  opening,  it 
extends  to  parts  less  vascular,  and  whose  action  not  being  of  that  nature  to 
make  them  immediately  throw  off  the  injury  by  forcing  the  matter  outwards  (an 
is  done  by  parts  more  vascular),  sinuses  form  inwards,  and  the  disease  then  be- 
comes quittar.  Fortunately,  liowever,  the  vascular  action  of  the  sensitive  sole 
and  laminae  being  extreme,  the  matter  usually  proceeds  outwards,  and  finds  an 
exit  at  the  coronet. 

It  may,  therefore,  in  pursuing  this  subject,  be  stated,  that  at  any  time  when  a 
horse  becomes  lame  within  a  week  after  he  has  been  shod,  if  the  origin  of  it  be 
hid  in  any  obscurity,  the  shoe  should  be  always  first  removed,  and  the  foot  gently 
struck  all  over  with  taps  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lameness  springs  firom  this 
source,  and  anv  part  be  injured  by  one  nail  in  particular,  at  that  part  the  stroke 
will  occasion  the  horse  to  flinch.  If  this  fail  to  detect  the  evil,  pinch  the  toe 
and  quarter  round  with  the  pincers,  which,  if  the  mischief  arise  from  a  prick, 
will  readily  point  out  the  aficcted  part  by  the  pain  felt  there;  and  under  this 
spot  matter  will  have  surely  formed.  Proceed  in  such  case  immediately  to  pare 
away  the  homy  sole  till  it  be  very  thin,  when  on  close  inspection,  if  the  paring 
be  made  within  two  or  three  days  firom  the  prick,  a  dark-coloured  fluid  will  oose 
from  one  of  the  nail  holes,  but,  if  a  longer  pet iod  has  elapsed,  a  purulent  one 
will  appear;  and  if  the  suppuration  be  limited  to  the  meie  puncture  only,  apply 
a  pledget  of  compound  tincture  of  benjamin ;  tack  on  the  shoe,  and  inclose  the 
foot  in  a  poultice  if  there  be  much  heat  and  tenderness;  if  but  little,  wrap  it 
externally  round  with  wet  cloths  only.  Examine  it  the  next  day,  and,  if  the 
oozing  is  left,  repeat  the  tincture;  again  tack  on  the  shoe,  and  by  the  morrow 
all  wiU  be  well  probably.  But  should  a  longer  time  have  elapsed,  and  there  is 
an  ap{>earauce  of  extensive  suppuration,  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with 
merely  evacuating  the  purulent  matter,  but  must  extend  the  opening,  and  then 
carefully  examine  the  extent  of  the  injury  by  the  probe,  as  how  far  the  fleshy 
and  homy  soles  have  become  separated  from  each  other,  for  to  the  same  extent 
must  the  horn  be  removed ;  not,  however,  taking  the  vibole  away  the  first  day, 
but  completing  the  removal  the  second;  ever  keeping  in  mind,  that,  as  the  fleshy 
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tolr  will  never  form  over  the  dead  or  bare  aok,  to^  to  gaiii  a  new  boinj  tuttiuB, 
ercry  portioo  of  the  denuded  horn  must  be  removed.     No  gressj  matter  diooU 
be  applied  over  the  fle«hy  sole  exposed ;  but  a  pledget  of  tow  or  iiot  moistened 
with  tincture  of  mj  rrh  ma^  be  laid  on.     If  the  case  hsa  been  a  Dci|^ected  coe, 
aod  there  haa  been  extensive  tcparatioo  of  horn,  with  a  very  coosderabfe  fop- 
parative  proceaa,  it  will  nrquire  much  vigikDce  to  prrrent  it  rmwring  into  canker. 
There  must  here  be  an  immediate  exposure  of  the  whole  sorfiMX,  and  a  compktc 
dcision  of  every  portioo  of  leparated  undemin  sole,  and  a  mild  atimnlant  ap- 
plication made  to  the  tensible  sole,  to  change  the  purulent  into  a  boraj  aecre- 
tioo:  for  which  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  the  iMityr  (chloride)  of  antimoo j, 
or  a  moderately  stA>ng  solution  of  sulphate  of  xinc  (vrliite  ▼itriol),  either  of 
which  should  be  applied  over  the  bare  sur&ce ;  the  former,  as  more  eackarocic, 
should  be  very  lightly  applied  onlv.     If  on  the  nest  daj  the  secretion  of  new 
bom,  though  ver>  thin,  is  yet  moderatelj  complete,  dress  it  drr;  but  if  fimgsi 
appears  to  be  forming,  touch  such  part  again  with  the  batyr  or  jdnc  :  proceed  is 
tnis  way  every  dav  to  combat  the  luxurious  sprouting,  and  ao  encotirsmg  the 
fiirmatiun  of  new  bom.     Dress  the  sur^Kre  drr,  and  apply  soch  corcr  asvm  de- 
fend the  part  as  well  from  moisture  as  unequal  pressure;  bat  general  and  heshlij 
pressure,  in  a  moderate  degree,  will  be  salutair :  tack  on  a  ^oe  lightlj  owvr  aM. 
When  matter  has  proceeded  to  evacuate  itself  by  the  coronet,  ezactlj  a  sinnlar 
plan  must  be  pursued  with  that  mild  one  which  preceded  this;  onless  tins  latter 


should  proceed  to  a  similar  state  of  intensity,  when  the  same  plan  most  be 
adopted  for  thst  also :  the  original  wound  below  should  be  traced  and  opfped. 


so  as  to  give  a  free  exit  to  the  pus.  And  in  all  these  esses,  when  the  sjmp- 
tomatic  fever  ram  high,  bleed,  give  physic,  and  treat  in  every  respect  as  imdsr 
inflanimation.  Perfect  quiet  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  instance  of  pone* 
ture ;  the  slightest  exercise  irritates,  and  should  be  avmded.  A  aboe  »honid  be 
made  so  as  to  *  ^  off*  the  injured  parts,  and  should  only  be  very  lightlj  tacked 
oo  with  three  or  four  uails  onckoched,  which  will  allow  of  a  ready  removal  and 
re-application. 

TREAD,  OR  OVERREACH. 

A  woinvD  about  the  coronet  is  a  very  common  accident  to  horsea,  fixxn  one 
foot  being  set  on  the  other,  when  the  outer  margin,  or  heel  of  the  aboe,  wiQ 
wound  the  integuments,  together  with  the  vascular  coronary  rim.  Or  it  may 
occur  from  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  heel  of  the  fore  foot  by  the  hinder  one  over- 
reaching it.  In  the  first  instance,  all  these  cases  are  to  be  considered  as  simple 
woundft,  or  rather  as  lacerated  bruiscM,  which,  if  extensive,  have  produced  death 
in  the  surfiice  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  tread ;  in  which  some  inflamoAation  mtist 
occur  to  remove  the  edges  thus  injured.  In  no  instance,  therefore^  dbould  an 
early  application  of  irritating  or  caustic  matters  in  use  bv  the  fiuriers  be  made, 
by  which  more  extensive  inflammation  and  an  increase  of  sloughins  are  produced. 
On  the  contrary,  wash  with  water  to  remove  dirt,  &c.,  apply  a  pledget  of  tincture 
of  myrrh,  or  tincture  of  aloes,  or  compound  tincture  of  benjanun  (friari  balsamj^ 
ftc.;  and,  if  the  wound  be  considerable,  wrap  up  the  whole  in  a  poultice;  if  not, 
apply  over  it  a  simply  defensive  dressing,  and  bandage  lightly  up.  Should  the 
Injury  be  slight,  it  may  be  healed  at  once  by  the  adhesive  inflammation;  but  if 
not,  a  moderate  suppuration  only  will  occur.  Under  some  circumstances,  how- 
ever, more  extensive  mischief  will  follow,  when  the  case  comes  to  be  conaidei^d 
under  the  subject  of  quittor. 

QUITTOR. 

The  various  accidental  lesions  just  described  sometimes  take  on  a  state  which, 
instead  of  following  the  usual  course  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  by  proceeding 
outwards,  directs  its  morbid  action  inwards,  attacking  all  the  internal  parts  of 
the  foot  in  its  progress :  this  state  is  called  quittor,  which,  by  this  shewing,  is  a 
diseased  state  supplementary  to  some  other  lesions  of  the  foot,  be  it  of  prick. 
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tread,  overreach,  bruises,  blows,  grease,  or  thrush.  Now,  when  it  is  considered 
of  what  different  materiab  this  wonderfbl  organ  is  composed,  some  vascular  and 
sensitive  in  the  highest  degree;  some  in  which  the  powers  of  life  are  very  feeble, 
and  their  organization  simple ;  while  other  parts  exist  which  are  varied  in  their 
shades  between  the  two ;  when  this  is  considered,  we  need  not  wonder  that  any 
morbid  attack  on  the  foot,  having  a  predisposition  to  extend  inwards  instead  of 
outwards,  should  in  its  course  present  different  pathognomonic  symptoms,  de- 
pendent on  the  differences  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  principal  seat  of  evil ; 
whether  it  be  in  the  vascular  cellular  tissues,  component  of  or  connected  with 
the  skin;  the  tendinous,  aponeurotic,  or  ligamentous  expansions;  the  cartilages 
and  cartilago-fibrous  masses,  and  the  bones  themselves.  It  is  from  a  considera- 
tion of  these  structural  differences  that  the  French  divide  quittor  into  several 
kinds,  principally  formed  on  the  seat  of  the  disease.  In  Hurtrel  d*Arboval*s 
Diet  Vet.y  vnll  be  found  an  elaborate  account  of  them,  with  the  French  method 
of  treatment  common  to  each  varietv ;  and  although  it  is  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
this  ingenious  nation  to  spin  very  nne,  it  will  be  found  that  these  distinctions 
lead  to  a  just  coiMderation  of  the  disease,  to  the  forming  a  more  correct  prog- 
noHs,  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  more  decisive  and  appropriate  line  of  practice 
than  could  be  gained  without  them.  They  are,  1st,  javart  simple — that  which 
attacks  the  skin  and  its  cellular  connexions;  2d, /aoar^  tendmeux^  when  it  forms 
itself  within  and  around  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons ;  3d,  javart  encomtf^  is  in- 
tended to  designate  that  which  originates  in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  coronet; 
and,  4th,  javart  eartilagineux,  which  is  the  state  of  quittor  usually  derived  from 
the  former,  but  having  now  proceeded  to  ulceration  of  the  lateral  cartilase. 
These  several  varieties  are  occasionally  blended  by  circumstances*;  but  Uie 
veterinarian  who  is  familiar  with  this  disease  will  recognize  them,  and  acknow- 
ledge that,  if  not  applicable  to  the  migority  of  cases,  they  are,  nevertheless,  de- 
scriptive of  very  manv  of  them.  Mr.  Percivall,  however,  will  not  allow  these 
quadruple  states,  as  described  by  the  French  veterinarians,  to  be  genuine;  yet 
he  does  allow,  that  it  often  happens  that  two  of  these  forms  or  states  are  present 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  which  every  observant  practitioner  we  believe  will 
agree.  '  The  simple  form  of  the  quittor  of  the  French  school,*  says  Mr.  P., '  is, 
in  truth,  but  a  spurious  one.  Some  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  coronet  receives 
a  bruise  from  the  opposite  foot ;  the  cellular  tissue  underneath  it  becomes  clogged 
with  extravasated  blood,  and  loses  its  vitality;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  both 
it  and  the  injured  portion  of  skin  slough  away,  leaving  a  deep  circular  chasm  to 
be  filled  up  by  granulation.  Although,  however,  this  does  not  of  itself  consti- 
tute what  veterinarians  in  this  country  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  quittor, 
it  may,  for  want  of  cleanliness  and  medical  attention  (the  matter  being  allowed 
to  be  in  it  and  burrow),  degenerate  into  one,  and  no  doubt  often  does.* — Hippo^ 
pathology^  vol.  i,  p.  246.  uemune  quittor^  this  acute  veterinarian  considers  as 
simply  consisting  in  sinuses  or  fistula  running  into  the  foot ;  but  we  see  by  his 
subsequent  remarks,  that  he,  too,  considers  its  progress  will  be  very  likely  to  be 
attended  with  many  varied  symptoms  and  characters.  Quittor  has  also  by  other 
acute  writers  been  considered  as  having  a  Protean  character,  and  as  appearing 
under  many  guises :  some  compare  it  to  the  human  whitlow,  and  there  are  un- 
questionably traits  of  similitude  between  the  seats,  pathognomonic  symptoms, 
and  progress  of  the  disease  f;  but  its  description  would  best  unite  with  the  car' 

*  '  Indipendaminent  de«  fiymptAmef  p«rticalierB  4  eharane  d>U««,  tons  ceo  JaTUit  en  ont  d« 
ftftnfraux  qui  lenr  lont  coinraaot.  Dan*  tout,  lirritation  phlec monente  commence  par  la  pean  ou  le 
tlfto  lamlneux  •oat'Cotaoi  et  I'annonce  par  le  prarit  qui  la  precMe.  Bient6t  la  partie  R'en Damme, 
•e  tnm^fle.  deTlent  tendoe,  fait  ^prooTer  an  malade  de  trft*  r\rf  doolears,  et  robllge  de  bolter. 
Sou  vent  1 'inflammation  te  propaf  e  aux  parties  envlronnantes  4  une  eeitaine  6tendne  du  membre :  ellc 
eit  Queiquefolt  assex  foite  pour  r^agir  •fmpattaiquement  inr  I'eeonomie  g^nirale.  et  determiner  dc 
I'af  ftation  et  de  la  fl^rre.  Ces  j>henom6nes  ne  cettent  que  lorsqne  le  bourbiUon  (the  core)  cat 
form*  et  pr*»  de  te  detacher.'— Wwr/r?/  d'^rboval.  Diet.  Fet. 

f  '  Furonele :  inflammation  cnmpllqaied'Hranglement  de  I'un  des  floconf  de  tistn  eellulatre  qal 
remplissent  le«  arftolesdu  tistn  fibreux  de  la  p^au,  qui  determine  la  ganfr^ne  par  eompretHon  da 

Saquet  de  tUiin  cellulaire  enflamm^,  et  la  ganfrrene  par  dittension  det  paroit  de  I'ar^ole  flbrens^, 
'uu  riiulte  leur  chute,  voun  forme  d'une  etcarre  Mancbe  et  cyllndrique.  qu'on  nomme  le  hour- 

billon. '"Diet,  dea  Termrt  deMrd.CMr.  ^ntt.et  j4rt.  yet. *  Bonrbillon  :  corps  hlanchitre. 

grumelenx  ct  ^Ia»tiqae.  formi  par  le  tissu  cellulaire  Hrangl6  et  gangrene  au  centre  du/vronr/r.' — 
idem. 
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iiltif^mmM  quittor.  Simple  (inittor  tnii^ht  be  made  to  si^ify  that  Tacillatiiur  state, 
ivhen  aiiv  one  of  the  usual  cauMi's  of  canker,  as  puiicturea,  trcada,  blows,  &.c.ke^ 
appeared  to  refuse  to  yield  to  the  onliuary  treatment,  but.,  on  the  contran*,  •*- 
turned  Koinc  one  or  other,  or  of  one  or  more  of  these  confirmed  states  of  cjuittor. 

In  the  tendinttus  quittor  we  reco^iize  that  state  of  the  compUunt  which  ori^- 
nates  in  wounds  from  nuils,  flints,  or  other  matters  penctratinf^  the  sole;  aod  in 
tho(*i'  also  which  follow  pricks  in  shoeing.  In  these  cases,  when  either  from  ori* 
ginal  neglect  or  intensity  in  the  injury  receiyed,  the  tendinous  or  ligazneotous 
connexions  of  the  Hexor  tendon  arc  iuyaded,  perhaps  the  tendon  is  itselt  wounded, 
or  the  co(hn-lM)ne  is  entered,  or  the  joint  is  piquet  rated,  we  may  expect  much 
derangement  to  follow,  marked  by  the  extreme  lameness,  and  the  excessive  pain 
which  is  present,  comimred  with  the  tumefaction.  The  openine  may  not  of  itself 
bi*  large,  but  the  dischaige  is  considerable,  and  a  probe  passed  in  will  with  e4«e 
trayerse  a  yast  extent  of  surface,  upwards  towards  the  heels,  and  centraUr  also, 
where  it  pn>hahly  may  be  made  to  strike  against  the  carious  cotfin-bone.*  The 
encnrntd  and  cartHiif^innuH  <)uittors  may  be  considered  together;  the  latter  being 
usually  one  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fonner.  Many  accidents  av^  liable  to  separate 
the  yasi'ular  coronary  ring:  treads  from  the  calkins  are  a  fruitful  source;  and 
therefore  it  is  more  usual  to  see  it  on  the  inner  than  the  outer  side,  and  on  the 
quarter  in  preference  to  the  front  or  to  the  heels;  although  it  does  happen  here 
also  by  oyerreaching,  &c.*  In  this  case,  the  vascular  cutis  or  miick  of  the  hoof 
is  separated  by  the  violence,  the  early  stage  being  accompanied  by  adhesive  in- 
flauunation,  in  which  state  a  little  judicious  treatment,  as  a  poultice,'&c.,  will  often 
prevent  further  evil:  but  if  suppunition  follows,  and  if  it  extends  to  the  laminjr, 
the  horn  becomes  disi^ngaged  and  the  evil  finally  may  communicate  itself  to  the 
lateral  cartilage ;  in  which,  according  as  the  anterior  eQge  and  base  is  the  afiectcd 
|mrt,  or  as  the  i)ostenor  |>ortions,  which  are  less  hanl,  more  organized,  and  semi- 
HbmuH,  biTome  the  objects  of  caries,  or  of  ulceration,  in  that  degree  the  disease 
usually  proceeds  nu)re  tanlily  or  more  rapidly. 

Trt'utmnU  of  Quiitor. — This,  like  most  matters  of  opinion,  has  \-an(^  with 
the  theories  and  the  customs  of  the  day.     Formerly  all  quittors  were  attempted 
to  be  cured  either  by  caustics  or  by  the  actual  cautery,  or  by  both  together. 
La  Fosse  the  elder,  who  was  rather  fond  of  novelty,  in  some  measure  over- 
turned this  pnictice  in  France,  and  introduced  a  new  method,  founded  on  an 
idea  that  the  obstinacy  and  derangement  that  accompanied  the  complaint  ori- 
ginated  in   the   lateral   carttiages  becoming  carious,    which  he  affirmed   were 
capible  of  being  thus  affected,  but  incapable  either  of  exfoliating  like  bone,  or 
sloughing  like  ligament ;  and  therefore,  to  promote  a  cure,  the  whole  cartilage 
must  be  removed t*     TYiis  practice  became  universal  in  France,  and  extended 
itself  here  also,  particularly  af\er  M.  St.  Ikl  assumed  the  professorship  of  our 
Veterinary  College.     Here  it  reigned  a  little  time  only ;  but  in  France  it  con- 
tiuuinl  until  the  writings  of  M.  (lirard  on  the  subject  checked  its  career,  and 
brought  its  pntctice  into  some  disrepute.     This  celebrated  professor  shewed  the 
supi*riority  of  the  old  metho<l  of  employing  corrosives;  and  the  success  of  the 
practice  at  the  ^Vlfort  school,  over  which  he  presided,  tended  further  to  bring 
It  again  into  use.     Perha])s  also  our  own  success  with  it  might  have  hastened 
the  re-adoption  |. 


•  *  Unc  nttitnte  (ovtiT^tLrh)  <|ulciitaine  la  nartie  poMteiiearf  du  talon.  drtcrmin«  un^  plai»  sap- 
puranip  ft  dr^muvre  k  cartilage  dont  il  I'airit,  drTieiit  une  rau^e  de  ce  inxart.'—Hurl.d'Jrbifvai. 

f  CartilaneH  are  not.  Iiowrrrt.  wholly  inrapable  of  rxfolmtiun  ;  they  are  vascular,  ti*  our  aaat«tniy 
will  vhrw  ;  and  a^  niirh,  although  lliftr  power*  of  life  are  f>niall,  yet.  by  active  and  judiciouii  me*- 
•are*,  tliey  may  i>e  stimulated  to  tlnow  off  the  dead  and  reproduce  living  pottiuni:  the  process,  how- 
ever, it  nuintbe  allowed.  !■  alwayt  kIow  and  not  alwav*  certain. 

I  The  extirpation  of  the  cartila{(e«  l«  not  yet  altogether  abandoned  in  France,  and  in  the  reactioo  of 
opinion*  may  yet  l>e  further  adTorated  ;  although  we  augur  that  it  can  never  again  wholly  supersede 
the  milder  method*.  The  Jour,  dr  MH.  f'rtir.  et  Vomp.  contains  an  ingenious  atticle  on  this 
subject  from  M.  Renault,  V.M.,  who  attempts  to  piove  '  that  the  espoui^ers  of  either  practice 
(eaustie  or  extirpation),  if  they  had  marked  the  particular  spot  wheie  the  caitilage  proved  carious, 
if  they  had  al>o  remaiked  the  depth  and  direction  of  the  «lnii«.  ami  then  had  connectea  these  obaerv»« 
tion«  with  the  vtructure  of  thedt«ea«>ed  tis<*ue,  they  would  have  agreed  that  each  of  these  modes  ot 
treatment  wa«  Judicious,  depending  on  the  inro.-vd  made  by  the  di«ea<>«,  and  also  on  the  oitualton  of  the 
earies.  M.  Ueuault  is  led  to  this  reasoning  on  a  ^t^ul*tllliiI  exainiuation  of  the  lateial  cartilages  ;  and 
as  his  view  i«  physiologically,  pHthologicaliy.  and  piuitii-ally  impoilant.  I  shall  quote  it.     '  Repeated 
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The  practical  part  of  the  treatment  of  quittor  ithould  be  comineDced  by  ac- 
quainting ourselves  ^itb  the  actual  state  of  the  parts ;  and  this  is  the  more 
ticcessarvv  as  it  will  often  prevent  us  from  being  involved  in  a  fruitless  attempt, 
which  will  probably  bring  disgrace  on  our  practice,  torture  on  an  innocent  beast, 
and  ensure  trouble  and  useless  expense  on  our  employer.  When,  by  the  use  of 
a  blunt  leaden  probe,  we  meet  with  a  tirm  hard  body  within  a  quittored  wound, 
we  then  detect  a  bone,  which,  if  extensive,  the  case  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  fa- 
vourable one ;  but  unless  the  caililages  be  also  carious,  such  horses  frequently 
become  sound,  therefore  our  prognosis  should  be  to  that  effect.  If,  in  addition 
to  caries  of  the  bone  and  cartilages,  we  ob8er\'e  a  flow  of  synovia  also,  a  perfect 
cure  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  although  even  here  active  treatment  and  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  have  occasionally  restored  the  foot  to  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  of  utility ;  and  as  these  cases  happen  principally  to  the  hind 
feet,  and  very  frequently  to  those  of  our  lacgp  and  valuable  draught  horses,  the 
attempt  might  be  worth  the  trial.  Caries  of  the  lateral  cartilages  always  be- 
speaks a  lengthened  treatment,  and,  if  accompanied  with  denuded  bone,  it  is 
more  so :  should  the  joint  be  also  exposed,  the  case  is  nearly  a  hopeless  one. 
It  has  becD  before  observed,  that  the  anteiior  portion  and  the  base  of  the  lateral 

• 

fxamination  of  it  (the  lateral  cartilage)  anteriorly  and  tonrardt  it«i  ba«e  only  goes  to  conflrm  H« 
liniilarity  to  other  carlilafrev.  properly  to  called :  it  io  white,  flexible,  frangible,  and  homogeneous. 
Alt  we  approach  the  borders  and  the  posterior  part,  it  losses  its  hoinugencouii  characters:  it  is  no 
longer  fiangible ;  and,  in  being  rent,  discovers  a  fibrO'filamentons  texture.  Still  more  posteriorly, 
tlie  fibro  cattilaginous  organixatioD  is  more  manifest,  and  here,  on  an  attentive  view,  seem  to  exist 
iaolatrd  cartilaginous  knobt,  Hurroundcd  by  subHance^tirely  fibrous.  Lastly,  the  extreme  pos- 
terior end  is  fibro-adipose,  and  is  confounded  with  the  fatty  frog  Now,  if  we  reral  to  mind,  1st,  that 
the  cartilaginous  tissue  post^esses  but  in  a  very  low  decree  the  vital  properties  (contractility,  sensi- 
bility); 2dly,  that  inflammation  excited  within  it  by  external  hritation  proceeds  very  tardily,  and 
commonly  ends  in  caries  ;  3dly,  that  caries  spreads  so  long  as  any  continuous  cartilage  is  left,  it  will 
not  b4*  difficult  to  explain  the  firH  part  of  the  problem.  For  instance,  admit  that  caries  Is  already 
established  within  the  interior  pait,  or  in  the  base  of  one  of  the  lateral  cartilages,  the  mortified  spot 
in  such  tiHsue  will  communicate  irritation  and  consequent  caries  to  all  around  it.  If,  with  a  view  to 
cut  off  this  contamination,  we  destroy  the  carious  spot  with  the  iron  or  some  caustic,  we  produce 
another  kind  of  irritation,  which,  in'the  majority  of  eagft,  al«o  ends  in  caries,  even  prior  to  the 
»>eparation  of  the  slough ;  or  else,  should  the  slough  first  be  detached,  the  CHitilage  not  being  from 
its  nature  capable  of  i;rannlation.  and  in  con«eqnrnce  exposed  to  the  air.  speedily  takes  on  inflam- 
mation and  caries,  and  we  have  all  our  woik  to  do  over  again.  And  there  will  arrive  a  lime  even 
when  one  cannot  employ  cauterization  without  danger ;  when  the  caries  has  deatroye<l  the  cartilage 
dovin  to  the  capsular  ligament  which  it  covers,  or  when  the  cartilage  has  become  so  attenun  ted,  that 
the  caustic  can  no  longer  separate  but  a  thin  pellicle  from  it.  What  is  to  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  It  seems  to  me  not  to  admit  of  hesitation:  the  caitilage  istlie  carioas  part ;  it  must  b« 
removed  ;  and  especially  may  be,  since  the  0|>eration  does  not  render  the  horse  so  aseles*  as  has  been 
represented.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sinus  is  situated  inthe  heel,  although  the  fibro-eartilaginous 
tissue  is  carious,  yet.  theie  being  here  demonstrable  cellular  tissue,  we  can  conceive  the  part  capable 
(if  an  eliminatory  Inflammation;  and  we  shall  with  more  reason  look  for  this,  sliould  one  of  those 
cartilaginous  knobs,  surrounded  by  fibre  cellular  tissue,  happen  to  be  the  seat  of  the  caries.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  solution  of  the  second  part  of  the  problem  becomes  equally  obvious,  the  salutary 
elects  of  the  caustic  and  iron  being  explicable  as  follows :>-In  destroying  parts  contiguous  to  the 
carles,  a  slough  is  produced,  the  same  as  in  cauterisation  of  earies  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  car- 
tilage ;  but  an  effect  that  cannot  follow  there  is  produced  here,  in  this  more  vascular  tissue:  the 
character  of  the  inflammation  l»e(omes  changed  ;  it  assumes  the  suppurative  form;  gtaoulations  arise 
(though  tardily)  underneath  the  slough,  which  is  elevated  and  detached  by  the  pus;  and  the  wound, 
now  a  simple  one.  speedily  cicatrizes.' 

Another  writer  (C.  Pievosl)  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Journ.  Pratique  de  Mid.  Vil&r,, 
informs  us  that  he  has  met  with  ten  cases  in  his  practice,  wherein  five  were  cured  by  extirpation, 
three  by  caustics,  one bv  cauterization  alone:  the  tenth  lesisted  t>oth  caustics  and  cauterisation,  and 
was  net  further  treatea.  M.  Prevo»t  is  led,  by  his  observations  on  these  cases,  to  eonelode  'that 
(jirard's  method  (i.  e.  corrosives)  is  the  least  painful  and  the  most  expeditious,  and  that  which  leaves 
iHfhind  the  least  consequent  disorganisation.  At  the  same  time,  he  agrees  with  Girard  in  considering 
the  practice  inapplicable  in  those  eases  in  which  the  quart'*rs  or  heels  are  in  a  state  of  suppuration, 
the  sole  under-run.  the  base  of  the  cartilage  and  the  eoMn-bone  cariou*.'  He  continues: 
'That  the  removal  of  the  quarter  and  entire  extirpation  of  the  lateral  caitilage,  thongh  a  nice  and 
difficult  operation,  is  not  to  intimidate  us.'  The  extirpation  of  the  cartilage  is.  indeed,  a  nice  and 
difficult  operation.  The  livmorrhage  is  great,  the  danger  of  penetrating  the  articular  cavity  is  so 
likewise  ;  and  the  removal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  hoor  as  is  necessary,  and  the  almost  inevitable 
destruction  of  the  coronary  secreting  ring,  from  whence  alone  a  healthy  continuation  and  cimnexion 
of  horn  can  he  expected,  and  the  certainty  otherwise  of  a  false  quarter,  ate  very  great  objections  to 
the  excision  of  the  cartilage  ;  add  to  which,  that  in  almost  every  instance  some  lameness  is  the  con- 
sequence. There  is,  however,  with  some  veterinarians,  a  mediate  practice  pursued,  which  is  that  of 
cutting  away  such  portions  only  of  the  cartilage  as  are  affected,  and  treating  the  remainder  of  it. 
together  with  the  sinuses,  by  escharotics.  On  the  subject  of  attacking  the  cartilaginous  caries  by  the 
actual  ca-itery,  Hurtrel  d'Arboval  observes,  with  great  truth,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  attempted 
when  it  exists  near  the  articulation  ;  and  as  it  is  his  opinion,  that  to  cauterise  effectually  we  must 
destroy  the  whole  of  the  cartihige,  it  is  altogether  better  tv  excite;  into  which  operation  be  enteit 
niinutclv,  and  to  which  1  would  i-efrr  the  student. 
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caitilaget  un  coiopttct,  tolid,  and  strictlj  carttkigiooiM ;  wbeai,  thcRfae,  ic 
detect  a  caries  of  these  P*rts  bj  a  \iew  throng  the  lateral  tt^t^Muim^^  or  bj  CB* 
mination  by  the  finger,  wnich  is  beat  able  to  diaoover  ita  deoodtioe  and  cami 
atate,  we  must  then  be  aware  that  the  process  of  ezfblisitioa  ia  a  tctj  diftealt 
one  to  promote,  in  consequence  of  the  small  powera  oC  file  in  tbe  part :  if  sar 
efforts  succeed,  the  process  will  probably  be  a  lengthened  one ;  bat,  aa  tboe 
cartilages  extend  themselves  posteriorly,  they  become  morie  and  laore  of  a  csiti- 
lago-Hbrous  texture,  and  thus,  as  being  more  hirhly  organiaed,  are  more  capaUe 
or  a  sloughing  and  reproductive  proceas ;  so^  when  a  cariea  of  the  cartilage  a 
detected,  if  it  have  a  backward  oirection  towards  the  hedai  and  not  buiiuaiag 
deep  inwards  towards  the  articulation,  we  are  warranted  in  expecting  to  saiccrd 
by  judicious  treatment.  In  all  extensire  quittors  with  mnch  diaornniiatioa  cf 
parts,  particulariy  of  the  cartilaginous  and  hgamentooa,  we  are  impqatitdy 
calli^  on  to  remove  not  only  the  separated  and  dead  horn,  bat  alao  to  iatnNk 
on  the  living,  if  it  obstructs  the  operations  in  our  strict  ^^^minatiftpe  and  ov 
surrical  treatment,  cither  with  the  knife,  the  cautery  point,  or  the  filling  19 
eacn  sinus  with  an  escharotic.  In  no  part  of  the  treatment  ia  jodgment  moe 
displayed  than  this :  we  must  spare,  and  yet  spare  not ;  we  mnat  eiq>oae  etciy 
particle  of  the  internal  part  of  the  foot,  be  it  walls,  heels,  or  sole,  that  obetmct* 
our  processes ;  but  we  must  mo^t  carefully  avoid  removing  one  particle  nwfi^**- 
sarily :  and  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that,  unless  dictated  bv  the  <arcumatancci 
we  have  pointed  out,  all  cutting  away  of  horn  is  to  be  avoided  aa  delaying  the 
cure,  contenting  ourselves  with  keeping  the  hoof  well  thinned,  and  pliant  by 
moisture,  &c.  And,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  against  firing  in  qoittor,  I 
would,  whenever  a  circumscribed  spot  of  carious  bone  could  be  got  at,  withoot 
emlangering  articular  or  bursal  cavities,  apply  a  pointed  cautery ;  neither  ahoold 
I  be  deterred  from  touching  such  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  \atermX  cartilage; 
but  1  would  lightly  apply  it  onlv,  and  not  at  all  when  it  was  carioua  towards  the 
base  of  the  cartilage.  This  will  often  save  much  time,  even  in  the  worst  caaes, 
and  e<iually  in  those  which  are  destined  to  an  after  escharotic  treatment :  occa- 
sionally it  will  do  more ;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  this  alone  will  brii^ 
about  a  new  action,  when  the  cartilagca  and  ligaments  do  not  Terj  extensively 
participate,  as  occasionally  happens  when  a  nail  has  penetrated  the  anterior  part 
of  t!)c  sole,  and  wounded  the  bone.  In  all  other  cases,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
avoid  any  extensive  removal  of  horn ;  but  it  should  in  erery  caae  be  thinned  aa 
mucti  as  possible,  to  lessen  the  resistance.  The  general  end  we  have  in  yiew  is 
to  promote  a  removal  of  the  dead  parts,  if  there  be  any ;  if  not,  our  attempta 
must  be  principally  directed  to  alter  the  diseased  action  going  on,  and  by  ao 
doing  to  promote  a  new  one.  As  the  cartilages  a^  in  these  cases  often  aliected, 
and  as  when  separated  they  are  found  hard,  often  ossified  also,  it  haa  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  among  farriers  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  cure 
to  get  rid  of  a  *  qnittior  bane  ;*  and  likewise  as  the  soft  parts  are  also  often  de- 
stroyed by  the  disease  and  slough  away,  so  they  have  been,  in  the  simpleat  caaea, 
not  content  until  such  an  effect  did  follow ;  if  not  from  the  disease,  jet,  aa  a 
core  they  think  nmst  come  out,  they  set  to  work  to  make  one.  But  oar  auigical 
principles  now  arc,  that  we  make  use  of  so  much  stimulus,  and  only  ao  much, 
aa  shful  destroy  the  diseased  surfaces  and  the  action  which  produced  them.  If 
it  can  be  done  by  mild  means,  as  have  been  lately  advocated  by  Mr.  Newport^, 
it  b  by  far  the  most  humane  and  eligible  method.  But  if  the  sinuses  are  ex- 
tensive, and  the  disorganization  has  extended  to  the  cartilages  and  ligamenta, 
we  must  proceed  ftirtner :  indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  we  can  stop  short  of  the 

•  Ai  milder  oieihodB,  a  weak  lolutloo  of  lunar  raattie,  or  of  cauntic  alkali,  may  b«  hUected  with  a 
tyrfiif  e,  and  may  also  hare  pledgets  dipped  in  tbe  eane  introduced :  but  tbe  plan  of  Mr.  New  port, 
wMeb  bas  been  adopted  at  tbe  Veterinary  College,  It  '  to  tbin  tbe  lole  until  it  will  yield  to  tbe 
prtftore  of  tbe  tbumb :  tben  cut  tbe  under  part  of  tbe  wall  in  an  oblique  direction  from  tbe  heel  to 
ths  anterior  part  immediately  under  tbe  teat  of  tbe  complaint,  and  only  10  far  as  it  extend*,  and  raap 
ths  tide  of  tbe  wall  tbin  enougb  to  jlTe  way  to  the  pressure  of  tbe  over-dlntended  parts ;  aod  pat  on  a 
bar  shoe,  ratber  elevated  from  tbe  frog.  Ascertain  with  a  probe  tbe  direction  of  t^inus  or  sinuses,  aad 
introduce  into  tbcm  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  sine  (white  vitriol),  with  a  common  syrii 
that  win  hold  from  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  two  drachms  of  tbe  liquid :  place  over  this  a  dressing  of 
coflunon  cataplasm,  or  ung.  terebinth.,  aod  renew  tbe  application  every  twenty-four  hours. 
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extent  of  the  fiurriere*  Bystem,  and  that  practised  by  the  ProfeMon  of  Alfort 
(perhaps  aknost  the  only  instance  in  whicn  their  practice  does  ame),  to  '  core 
out  the  guUtar'  by  a  forcible  sloujghing,  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
some  caustic  substance,  after  this  fashion : — When  the  opening  is  very  small, 
and  the  sinuses  deep,  but  contracted,  make  a  paste  with  equal  parts  of  resin  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  softened  with  tar.  Impregnate  small  pieces  of  wool  or  tow 
fully  with  this  paste,  which  place  around  the  end  of  a  probe,  and  introduce  one 
by  one,  to  the  bottom  of  each  sinus,  filling  also  each  up  to  the  orifice  with  the 
same,  but  not  jamming  them  in  with  force.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  orifice 
of  the  wound  is  sufficiently  large,  and  one  or  two  straight  sinuses  only  exist,  a 
bougie  may  be  made  with  paper,  dipped  in  the  paste,  and  introduced ;  or  in 
case  the  cuseased  action  be  extreme,  and,  as  a  farrier  would  express  it,  the 
quittor  is  very  foul,  a  powder  composed  of  equal  parts  of  resin,  sublimate,  and 
verdigris,  may  be  rolled  within  thin  paper,  so  as  to  make  also  a  bougie,  which 
being  greased  or  rubbed  with  tar  to  render  it  slippery,  should  be  introduced  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sinuses ;  but  it  must  be  rememberedi,  that  when  these  are  nu- 
merous and  irregular  in  their  direction,  the  first  is  by  &r  the  best  mode.  The 
hoof  should,  as  soon  as  the  caustic  is  introduced,  be  put  into  a  poultice ;  but 
under  no  other  circumstance  is  an  extensive  removal  of  horn  prudent.  In  two 
or  three  days  afler  the  introduction  of  the  caustic,  there  will  follow  great  heat 
and  tumefaction  of  the  foot ;  and,  at  last,  the  orifice  will  burst  out,  expelling 
the  slough,  together  with  the  application  that  occasioned  it ;  after  which  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  wound  will  go  on  healthily  to  heal.  If,  however,  unfortu- 
nately, this  should  not  be  the  case,  recourse  must  be  again  had  to  another  intro- 
duction of  escharotica,  and  which  plan  must  be  persisted  in  until  the  amendment 
be  apparent. 

CANKER. 

This  affection,  like  that  of  quittor,  has  some  peculiarities  of  character ;  for 
while  quittor  appears  principally  to  attack  the  cartilaginous,  tendinous,  and  li- 
gamentous parts  by  a  decomposmg  process,  canker  spreads  over  the  surfkce  of 
the  soft  parts,  particularly  of  the  sensible  firog  and  sole,  a  fungous  excrescence, 
having  somewhat  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  exudins  a  sero-punilent  oflfensive 
discharge :  continuing  to  sprout  with  a  morbid  luxuriance,  it  inoculates  the  soft 
parts  within  its  reach,  particularly  of  the  sensible. frog  and  sole,  and  destroys 
their  connexions  with  their  homy  covering,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  totally 
separated  in  the  advanced  stages.  Canker  has  been  likened  to  scirrbus  and  to 
cancer,  and,  in  some  of  its  external  characters,  it  somewhat  resembles  fungus 
haematodes :  but  a  true  parity  cannot  be  maintained  with  any  of  these.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  constitutional  origin* ;  it  is  essentially  local,  seldom 
if  ever  spontaneous,  but  either  accidental  or  secondary  to  some  other  affiection, 
as  grease,  thrush,  &c.  It  appears  oftener  in  hot  weather  than  cold,  and  is  more 
firequently  seen  in  crowded  and  filthy  stables  than  in  well-regulated  ones.  It  is 
now  unknown  in  the  army,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  were  the  same  preventive 
causes  applied,  would  be  almost  equally  unknown  elsewhere.  The  disease  ori- 
ginates in  various  ways :  one  source,  as  supposed  but  supposed  only,  is  the  higfi 
neek  or  calkins  of  the  heavy  draught-horse,  which  remove  the  nog  firom  ttwt 

*  I  would  not  vrit«  too  afirmatiTely.  fron  tlie  diflmltf  of  exaetty  flxln*  our  aolioB*  of  tho  lra# 
characters  of  eonntitational  adTecttont.  Canker  hat  been  Mid  to  alternate  witn  grease ;  and  that,  when 
one  foot  has  been  affected  and  baa  suddenly  amended,  the  other  has  been  found  to  have  becomo 
cankered  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  gone  all  round  in  this  way :  these,  howoTer,  ave  rare  caoM,  and 
do  not  destroy  its  general  local  charaeter,  nor  give  It  much  dakn  to  a  eonatitotional  afitetlon.  Whlto 
legs  may  ocra»ion  a  predisposition  to  it,  because  white  feet  are  leas  strong;  but  though  white  feet 
may  he  hereditary,  we  cannot  say  that  canker  is  hereditary.  It  may  be  added,  that  eoastltutioni 
remedies  have  never  done  good ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  ia  mueh  more  easy  to  estebUsk  tta 
character  as  essentially  local,  than  any  cousUtotional  eonoestes.  Mr.  Youattr  on  the  eoaliwy, 
considers  it  constitutional ;  arnl  Mr.  Goodwin,  according  to  a  report  in  TAe  ytterimmHmn,  diwa  tba 
same :  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  former  gentleman  that  it  U  hereditery ;  and  yet  hia  eBcellMt  Mats  wMi 
regard  to  the  preTentiou,  which  so  pointedly  state  thai,  though  diAcatt  to  cur*.  '  it  is  eaoHy  ftm- 
vented,'  would  teem  to  assure  us  he  has  litUe  faith  either  in  its  Miopathic  or  hereditary  tendencies. 
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Iiithhuii-  wliirh  Mriiis  no  iu'ri-«-ijir_\  to  ilf*  hoalthy  state.  The  Matf  of  wi-t 
tiltli  iluM  lnir'»r>  M:iml  in  in  s«hik-  >t:ibli's  i:*  a  iimri'  likt-U  siiurLi-:  niuijEti'rc 
plitil  In  till-  Tim:;-,  is  a  iiniHt  atli\r  auiiit :  it  (lisorirain/is  tht*  lh»i:  ilsilr'. 
iiii-n-.iM  «  thr  iriiiulli  ot'tlir  Iittin  ot' ihr  iitt'ls.  wliii'h  a^t^ravatrs  the  evil,  as  1 
III  I  Is  ami  a  lull  1h  ahh\  tri»L'  are  srlilmii  miIi  toj^rllnT.  Aiuither  eonii'.iun  ui 
in  tii^liriiil  thrti^li.  iiiwiiiili  iIk-  sii|i|tuiatiiin,  i Ati-iuiini;  be\firKl  tlir  M-n^i 
I'mi.'.  ii.tl.iiiii  ■*  llir  vasii.lar  >«»li',  iiml  r\t«iisi\i'  ulei-iatioii  Mieceeds.  Viru 
an<l  ill  i:li  I  It'll  ^n  asc  \sill  nt'ti  ii  iM-ia^inii  it.  aiitl  it  in  iio  liDeomiiioii  cireuiii.st: 
ti»r  nu;li«»r  tn  ill  ^iiii  rati  inrn  lauki  r :  li'-^s  tit({iu-ntlv  will  the  latter  taki- ttit 
stall-  i>r  lUr  tiiiiiirr:  liiit  I  liavr  kiiMwn  caiikir  disease  thi>  Ji^anieiit>  and  b< 
lit  ill-  r«  it.  Will  I!  a  Linker  i-  ilif  i-MMsitjiuisti'  ol  a  ucuiixi  of  the  >ok'.  ai.d 
iih.i  ■  ii  ilu  \\i\tt\  ttiuii'ii.  it  is  ii.i:iiin>>il\  i»l'  thi"  wcir>t  kind.  'J'rcads,  brui 
sii|.;<iiiatiii:^  riii:is,  iir  wliaiiMr  |ir.i<iiici->  iiiliaiiiiiiatioii  and  an  iilecratiiij;  pnx 

lli:i\    I'll  .Is.iili   i|llll  [nr. 

Ti'iifiii' ;it  .;/  ( 'i/*i/if /•.—  'I'hr  |iri:;ii|K»i  iMdiratimis  appi-ar  lt»  l>e,  first,  to  re»J 
till-  iifiiiiin.itt  iiuixaM'  ut'  pails  (u  a  li'\rl  wirii  ilie  snrnuindini;  ^uliaec:  : 
iirxt.  Ill  ri  s|i»n-  till  hi:ilili\  ^i  i  n  lii-.i-s.  'I'o  K  smii  ihe  d!>{Mrsitii»n  t«»  secrrti 
iiiKiii'.ii.it.  ipLintilN  III  I  iii.-t  "t"  till-  walU  at  llic  vxpclisr  i>l'  a  Mifheiilit  siiTi"' 
lit'  •>i>li-.  l!ii  plaiilai-  aril  r  ii  s  wiic  taki  n  up  l)\  Mr,  ( 'nli'tiian.  hut  \«itlioiit  ben 
\N'!m  :i.  li>>.M\i-r.  Ill'  iliviiiiil  i!u-  innn  .ilaii-  lii,nii-!u'.s  tiiriiis.!iint;  the  com; 
lii.i:  wliiiii  iiil  I'll  ilii  -I  lilting  -iijip]it>  flu:. J  ilir  laHii  t»t'  ihi-  \ialls.  the  hi^n 
till-  -I. It-  III  .:an  In  i<>ii.:  in  l.iiu^r  ijiiaiititii  > :  and  the  experiment  has  Ikm-ii 
praitii  !i\  xiliirs  Niiili  ihr  ^.(lill  i.  s-ilt.  'liu*  iii\:.*itin  of  the  plantar  niTics 
luiii  I- MipliiM  il  tor  tlu  pii.;<  M-  also.  Itai  with  «.«j'.ii\ocal  bein  Mt  :  hut  it 
aiiiil  III  n.  lii  i.dl\  in  atmiiur  \«a\.  h\  rriiinxi.i;;  niiich  pain,  and  enabling 
aiiii:  .il  111  la.ir  nM  (lir  tiiot.  v.liuli.  Ii\  thr  pi<'.Mire  tluiN  obtained,  is  inifHirt: 
\\  lu-n  III  iiiiili-ni\  is  pi  I't'  rn.t  il  i;i  lankir.  Air.  ('Mli-iuait  ^vuuUI  siciin  to  eon 
ir  III  tiiooi  laois  wlun-  ihv-  li.stas,-  had  il>  Mat  piincipaliv  in  the  .'si>K>.  bar,  i 
t'li'.'.  iiiiiliir  \^iMiid  lu*.  ill  li.iin^  il,  do  nii>ri'  than  >iniplv  (iividc*  the  n^'i 
hi  i.insi-  tlu'  ohji  rt  lirri.-  i>  to  iK  str>i^\  si  n>aiinri  t(.'niporaril\  only.  Whi'n 
i'iin;:iiN  i  \t(-iid>  i I. St  It'  t'oii^idv-r.iblx  biUMid  the  t-dk^i  s  of  tht'  ht>in,  it  is  pnid 
lit  ouii-  to  ri-nio\i'  it  to  a  li-vcl  with  that  In  the  knift*.  Thla  uill  tieeuAioi 
(oiisidi-rahU-  ha'niorrliai:c,  uhich  tu-i\  bt-  eluvkt-d  by  toiieliini^  it  Ii^lith  « 
iMuiiatt-  o\'  antinion,\,  or  oihrr  iM-harotif;  alUr  which,  the  idf^es  t>f  thehu 
Milr  tital  Mirround  the  opcniiit;  t'roin  whtiu-c  tht'  fiui^iis  arises  may  bo  got 
1*101,  (d  cantnlU  aitd  att-iirati-lx  to  i-xamine  what  lAtent  of  sen^ibIc  8oh 
Mparatid  li'oni  tlif  hnrny  ;  ot.  as  a  t'ariitr  woidtl  miv,  how  utucli  is  *•  mulerr 
V.\ak\\\  to  this  tAtciit  nnint  tlu*  soli-  i>f  tht-  IitNif  be  rfUio\ed  \^ith  a  draw 
knit'r  :  for  it  must  nt-\(-r  be  lo^t  si^ht  of',  that  the  horny  sole  once  separa 
ntMT  rriinitrs.  but  bceoines  a  toreii;!!  bod\.  and.  as  such,  iK*ea> ions  the  »a 
«'trt-i-ts  (hat  tK-iiir  t'rom  the  prt  scnce  of  tt)rtii:n  biKliiN  in  all  otluT  part^,  nauii 
irritation  anil  an  inMunnnatory  prort'^s  to  attempt  the  removal  of  tlic  «)tfend 
hubstantT.  Not  onl\  inu>t  this  Ik*  ilom*  in  thr  tirsi  iitstanic,  b:it  at  every  fut 
dn'ssiiii;  tht-  same  attention  Mhttuld  be  paiti  to  t-xaniinc  if  any  further  si'parat 
lias  oriurred,  lliat  it  ina\  Ih'  rrnitntd  aUo*. 

Maxini;  ilni-i  tulliibil  (hf  fiist  indii-atiiin.  by  reducing  the  diseased  fiinc 
aiitl  ha\in^  U-»i-niil  tite  irritation  tlial  ocea.siouid  it.  b\  rt-movin^  ttie  dtiai.-) 
ht»rii.  thr  next  priH-t»  i^  to  promotf  a  more  lu-althx  action  in  the  tlisi'a.s<>d  s 
face:  (\iit  plan^  tend  to  lliis  t-;:d  -  (!ic  first  b\  .N'/m/iA/y^/.v  applied  ti>  the  surii 
t»f  the  \esMls  pariicul.iilv  ;  the  sccoiui.  b_\  '•n\Mtrt,  which  strengthens  th 
geiicrallx.     .\>  Kmg  as  there  is  a  prot'us^*  stcretion  of  a  eurd-like  matter ;  ;i 

*  It  l«  llir  Krrnih  prarl:*^  ti*  icnuiif  tiio  m  );.•  r  l,,i'ii\  %ile  at  •mii<  :  uri<irr  a  ;iir«u  motion  tlia 
Mill  J»*  li'UlIv  ifimnr.l  III  n.p  riMl.aiii)  that.  \*\  .i«'..iliiu.  l*ir  umv  fur  f'lli.rr  treatiiiriil  will  |.^  u, 
rlrai  :  lln"  I'laii,  li<>««*\er,  •.woiii*  tnn  muvli  ^f  l>iiliii.t>.  aiiii  ^hiiitM  i'lily  lir  rf-urteii  to  111  v 
^e«i*rialP  r*>^«.  TKr  kiiirr  rAii  hr  rui)<li<\i<tl  al  r.u  >i  J.r«>iiiit  li*  iriiinvc  thi*  drati  liitiny  (■••i(u»ii,  , 
to  Ihin  llir  hvinir  |iart.  no  a*  l>»  iirvrni  il«  tAfir*  li<Aiinc  iiiif.|iia!l>  iin  I'lP  liiiisi>u«  pi lil'i  ij-mit :  wl 
lliiiiiM'it.  It  may  rvrn  W  lua-it*  a  ii<nliuiii  ut  pif-*ii>f .  \\>  iiiu«t.  i>ii  \Ut  ••tliri  li.iiiil,  iievn  br  afraii 
irmoTiiiK  yiiAci^iit  uI  tlir  mi>  .  for  «ii>ir  it  rvrii  all  iriii-ivrtl,  t>ir  iai'ima' i««>iilii  «ii|>|>i  it  tlir  i 
lieilrrllv:  ami,  by  a  fairuppii  »iirfa<*v  rx|iii*^t,  «r  ran  ui>|il>  niiif>irni  |>tr>«iirc  :  i>xi-ii»r  tli«  »uifa 
tlinrliin'.  tulhairiilly,  hal  iu«t  h\  at  ncra  ilr»>iliMK.  eai-rpt  iiii)'<rali\r!>  i-.i.ieil  tn  it. 
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as  long  as  the  fungus  sprouts  greatly  beyond  the  surrounding  parts,  so  long  the 
cankered  action  is  going  on,  and,  during  this  time,  no  secretion  of  firm  horn  will 
take  place.  An  unhealthy  formation  of  thin  half-formed  horn  may  he  observed 
over  many  portions  of  the  surface ;  but  this  will  prove  an  imperfect  secretion, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  continued  to 
be  carefully  removed  at  each  dressing,  until,  by  the  application  of  escharotic 
stimulants,  and  the  benefit  of  pressure,  a  healthy  granulating  surface  appears, 
that  will  produce  only  an  ordinate  and  proper  quantity  of  good  pus  or  matter, 
and  finally  end  in  the  formation  of  sound  horn.  Ancr  the  exposure  of  the 
whole  cankered  surface  therefore,  and  of  its  treatment  as  before  directed,  let  it 
be  spi%ikled  with  either  of  the  following  powders : — 

No,  1. — Red  oxyde  of  mercury  (red precipitate).,,  half  an  ounce 

Acetate  of  copper  {verdigris) ditto 

Calamine ditto. 

Mix. 

No.  2. — Sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) one  ounce 

Alum ditto 

Carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead) ditto. 

Mix. 

The  cankered  surface  being  lightly  covered  with  cither  of  these,  or  any  other 
escharotic  stimulant  judged  proper,  let  it  be  dressed  as  dry  as  possible,  first  by 
a  layer  of  lint,  over  which  place  pledgets  of  tow  thickly  over  the  bottom  of 
the  foot,  which  should  be  done  very  judiciously,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  remainder  of 
the  indication,  that  is,  to  keep  up  a  firm  and  equal  pressure ;  and  to  insure 
a  uniform  continuance  of  it,  place  over  the  tow  a  piece  of  canvass  to  keep  all 
smooth,  and  then  introduce  over  the  whole  thin  strips  of  iron  or  steel,  slid 
under  the  shoe  and  crossing  each  other,  which  will  retain  the  dressing  and  keep 
up  a  continual  pressure,  on  which  so  much  depends.  This  being  done,  wrap  up 
the  whole  in  thick  sacking  or  hose,  so  as  to  keep  the  foot  perfectly  dry,  wnico 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  nothing  so  tends  to  the  increase  of  the  fungus 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  suppurative  process  as  moisture :  nor  does  any  thing 
BO  strongly  prevent  its  future  increase,  and  restore  the  healthy  action  as  dry 
applications,  united  with  firm  and  regular  pressure  over  the  sprouting  surface. 
A  very  great  fault  is  often  committed  by  dressing  cankered  feet  too  seldom. 
I  would,  however,  except  the  first  dressing,  where  it  has  been  severe :  here  it  is 
usual  to  let  it  remain  two  or  three  days,  until  sloughing  may  be  supposed*  to 
have  commenced  and  matter  to  be  formed ;  but  aAerwards,  no  bad  case  ought 
to  be  dressed  less  frequently  than  every  day.  From  a  wish  to  avoid  trouble, 
this  is  of\en  neglected,  and  a  cure  that  might  be  quickly  performed  is  needlessly 
protracted ;  and,  in  the  end,  proves  less  complete  than  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  :  for  when  the  dressing  is  delayed,  every  thing  that  has  been  done  is  ren- 
dered nearly  useless  by  the  pent-up  matter  extending  itself  under  other  portions 
of  the  sole,  and  by  the  increase  of  the  fungus.  Nor  must  it  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  it  is  imperative  at  each  dressing  that  the  luxuriant  and  diseased  slough  or 
fungus  must  be  first  removed,  not  only  to  produce  a  level  surface,  but  also  to 
procure  a  complete  view  of  the  parts  underneath :  for  it  proves  oAen  a  most 
insidious  disease,  and  misleads  unless  carefully  watched :  sometimes,  while  one 
part  heals  rapidly,  another  is  extending  as  fast,  and  a  third  perhaps  remains 
stationary.  The  destruction  of  the  fungus,  when  very  high  and  luxuriant,  may 
be  effected,  as  before-mentioned,  most  conveniently  by  the  knife ;  but,  when 
not  so  prominent,  it  may  be  done  by  the  application  of  any  of  the  caustic  and 
escharotic  matters  generally  used*.  Muriate  of  antimony  is  very  commonly 
applied  for  this  purpose ;  and  as  it  can  be  laid  on  every  part,  and  between  in- 

•  Thr  vetrtinarian  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  will  often  derire  great  benefit  from  TUfing  the 
enrharotic  used.  The  parts  get  habituated  to  the  use  of  any  one  frequenMy,  and  tbnf  resint  it* 
action,  but  agaiu  submit  to  a  new  one.  This  is  so  eommon  a  case,  that  It  will  be  prudent  to 
change  the  caustic  at  every  third  or  fourth  dressing,  and,  whenerer  the  effect  slackens,  it  is  impera- 
tive to  apply  a  new  one. 
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lent  ices,  by  means  of  a  mmll  brush,  where  a  dry  subatanoe  might  not  reach, 
so,  in  this  respect,  it  is  preferable.  It  has  also  another  advantage,  which  m, 
that,  bv  turning  the  surface  immediately  white,  it  ahewa  what  parts  it  has  bees 
applied  to,  and  what  arc  leA  undone.  The  lapia  infanalta,  or  caustic  potash, 
from  its  (juick  action,  is  also  a  coovenieot  applicatioo.  I  luiTe  likevSae  owd  a 
aolution  of  lunar  caustic,  but  the  a|>plicatioii  of  the  aame  in  aobatance  is  not 
sufficiently  auick  to  be  usefuL  The  caustic  dressing,  be  it  what  it  may,  shonki 
be  continuiHl  no  longer  than  there  is  any  diseased  sur&(?e  remaining ;  nor  should 
the  escharotic  process  ever  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  corroding  deeply  into  the 
Mihstance  of  the  vascular  parts.  Such  conduct  hett aya  the  grosaest  ignorance, 
and  therefore  can  hardly  be  expected  in  the  veterinarian ;  bat  it  haa  Ifpp^iw^ 
in  the  practice  of  smiths  and  farriers,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  foot.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  until  the  cankered  matter,  from  being  profuse,  thin,  and 
clotted  with  white  masses,  change  to  a  thicker,  leas  fetid,  and  more  healthy 
discharge,  as  well  as  lessened  in  quantity,  the  sore  is  atiU  a  eaadtered  one ;  and 
until  the  cauliHowered  white  fungus  change  to  a  healthy  red  granulated  appear- 
ance, the  unhealthy  diKcharge  must  continue:  and,  in  all  such  caaea,  a  due 
degree  of  pressure,  united  with  the  application  of  some  escharotic,  milder  or 
stronger,  according  to  circumHtances,  may  be  considered  aa  requisite^.  But  if 
soon  as  the  fungus  is  completely  reduced,  the  discharge  is  lessened  in  quantity, 
and  inipn>ved  in  quality,  accompanied  with  a  sprouting  of  healthy  horn ;  theo 
nothing  more  is  necessar}'  than  to  watch  the  parts,  to  dress  dry,  and  sufficnenth 
oft(*n ;  still  keeping  up  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  till  the  sore  be  con- 
ptetely  h(M>fed  over.  Horses  are  oAen  turned  out  during  the  process  of  ewe  of 
canker ;  but  as  the  foot  becomes  unavoidably  exposed  to  moiature,  it  ia  hardly 
e\'er  admiHsihle,  unless  under  circumstances  of  a  very  dry  season  and  situatioo ; 
and  even  then,  particular  care  is  necessary  to  guard  against  occasional  moisture, 
by  a  more  extensive  application  of  defensive  dr}*  dressing :  but  mill-work  under 
cover  offers  an  excellent  method  of  combining  pressure  with    ben«^fit   to  the 

general  health ;  obser\nng,  if  the  horse  has  been  subjected  to  neurotomy,  that 
is  insensibility  does  not  make  him  injure  his  foot. 


FALSE  QUARTER. 

This  can  hardly  be  considered  aa  a  distinct  complaint,  but,  more  pn^teriy,  aa 
a  consequence  resulting  from  some  one  of  the  former  diseases ;  in  which,  from 
the  injury  done  to  the  coronary  vascular  ligament  at  one  inunediate  part,  it  can 
never  af\erwards  secrete  horn  in  a  perfect  line  of  continuity ;  but  tne  break  or 
interruption  which  first  originated  between  the  old  and  new  horn  continues  to 
he  propagated.  Such  a  blemish  is  called  a  falte  quarter;  and  it  ia  evident  that 
it  must  greatly  tend  to  weaken  the  hoof.  It  likewise  sometimea  producea  the 
same  un{)leasant  effects  as  a  sandcrack,  by  admitting  the  vascular  lanmue  be- 
tween the  opening,  and,  bv  a  sudden  approximation  of  its  sides,  squeezing  them^ 
to  the  extreme  pain  of  tne  animal.  The  treatment  can  be  only  palliathre.  In 
cases  where  it  is  likely  to  happen^  thin  the  horn  thoroughly,  and  apply  a  bliater : 
hut  when  already  formed,  keep  the  horn  of  the  part  always  thin  :  use  a  bar  ahoe, 
and  *■  lay  off"  (as  a  smith  calls  it)  that  quarter ;  that  is,  the  portion  of  crust 
immediately  under  the  blemish  must  not  rest  on  the  shoe.     This  may  be  done 

*  Hurtrrld'ArboTa]  obMrTet,  that,  when  he  hM  been  foiled  by  the  usnal  eaa»UeR,  which  be  has 
found  have  sumrtimei  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  a  new  and  unhealthy  suppuration  under  tb« 
tMhar.  that  has  eTtnced  a  gangrenoat  tendency,  or  when  the  caustic  applications,  from  a  peeuliar 
IrrluMlity  probably,  have  exhibited  an  intensity  of  operation  injurious  to  the  parts  uuderne^atb.  be 
has  had  recourse  to  a  method  whereby  the  degree  of  cauterixation  can  be  limited  to  the  wishes  of*  thm 
employer.  This  is  effected,  according  to  his  account,  by  dusting  over  the  surfaces  with  a  mixture  of 
■alphur  and  gunpowder,  which,  being  touched  with  a  heated  iron,  explodes,  leaving  the  sulphur  ia  a 
■tate  of  slow  combaMion,  the  termination  of  which  caaaes  a  black  eachar,  which  is  to  be  raieed  by 
v«-y  carefal  scraping  as  much  as  possible,  without  exciting  hamonhage.  The  same  proeewa  la  then 
to  bt  repeated  orer  and  OTor,  uatil  thero  is  reason  to  judge  that  the  cauterisation  haa  been  snfficieat 
to  destroy  ali  the  unhealthy  suifaeea,  toaato  render  thorn  incapable  of  renewing  the  noibid 
This  method,  our  author  assures  us,  has  prored  very  succeskful  with  him. 
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either  by  paring  the  foot,  or  by  an  indentation  in  the  shoe ;  the  choice  of  which 
18  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  operator,  with  this  exertion,  that,  in  a  weak  thin 
foot,  the  alteration  should  always  be  made  in  the  shoe. 


OF  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS, 

AND  THE  VARIOUS  BESTaAIHTS  IT  IS  SOMBTIMES*  KECESSABT  TO  PLACE  THE    liOSSB 

UNDER  FOB  THEIB  DUE  PEBFOBMANCE. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  perform  any  painful  or  unpleasant  operation  on  so 
powerful  an  animal  as  the  horse,  it  is  of  consequence  to  secure  both  him  and 
ourselves  from  the  effects  of  his  resistance,  by  subjecting  him  to  a  rtstramt  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Horses  are  very  unequal  in  their  temper,  and  bear  pain  very 
differently ;  but  it  is  always  prudent  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  few  very  im- 
portant operations  should  be  attempted  without  casting.  To  give  directions  on 
such  minute  points  to  the  experienced  veterinarian,  might  perhaps  seem  unne- 
cessary ;  but  as  this  work  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  inexperienced  and  junior 
practitioner  also,  so  I  shall  not  always  prove  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  when 
I  descend  to  these  minor  matters.  Humanity  should  be  the  fundamental  princi-> 
pie  of  every  operation,  and  we  ought  always  to  subject  this  noble  animal  to  paio 
with  reluctance ;  but  when  circumstances  absolutelv  call  for  it,  we  should  care- 
fully avoid  an  unnecessary  infliction  of  suffering.  The  resistance  of  the  horse  is 
terrible,  and  it  is  but  common  prudence  in  the  veterinarian  to  guard  himself 
against  the  effects  of  it.  The  lesser  restraints  are  various :  among  them  may  be 
first  noticed  the  twitch  and  barnacles.  The  twitch  is  a  very  necessary  instrument 
in  a  stable,  though,  when  frequentlv  and  unnecessarily  used,  it  may  have  the  ill 
effect  of  rendering  some  horses  violent  and  vicious  to  resist  its  future  application. 
In  many  instances  blind-folding  will  do  more  than  the  twitch;  and  some  horses 
mav  be  auieted,  when  the  pain  is  not  excessive,  bv  holding  the  ear  in  one  hand, 
and  rubbing  the  point  of  it  with  the  other.  A  nrm  but  soothing  manner  will 
often  engage  the  attention  and  prevent  violence;  but  it  is  seldom  that  either  threats 
or  punishment  render  an  unruly  horse  better.  .Inexperienced  persons  guard 
themselves  against  the  hind  feet  only,  but  they  should  be  aware  that  some  horses 
strike  as  truly  and  as  terribly  with  their  fore  feet :  it  is  prudent,,  therefore,  in  tJl 
operations,  to  blindfold  the  animal,  and  the  more  so,  as  by  this  he  becomes  par- 
ticularly intimidated,  nor  will  he  often  strike  without  an  aim.  Barnacles  are  a 
sort  of  clams  used  by  smiths,  into  which  they  introduce  the  nose  in  the  manner 
of  a  twitch.  They  are  only  admissible,  when  a  person  is  so  situated  as  to  be 
wholly  without  assistance.  When  one  of  the  fore  extremities  requires  a  mi- 
nute examination,  it  is  prudent  to  have  the  opposite  one  held  up ;  it  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  tied  up  by  a  noose :  and  when  one  of  the  hinder  less  is  the  object 
of  attention,  the  fore  foot  of  the  same  side  should  be  held  up,  as  ny  this  means 
the  animal  is  commonly  prevented  from  striking,  by  the  failure  of  his  lateral 
support.  If  this  precaution  be  not  taken,  still  observe  to  keep  one  hand  on  the 
hock,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  what  is  necessary,  by  which  means,  if  the 
foot  become  elevated  to  kick,  sufficient  warning  is  given,  and  the  very  action  of 
the  horse  throws  the  operator  away  from  the  stroke.  Without  the  use  of  these 
precautions  the  practitioner  will  not  only  expose  himself  to  much  risk,  but  a 
neglect  of  them  is  sure  to  subject  him  to  a  suspicion  from  those  around  that  he 
does  not  know  his  business.  The  trevis  is  the  very  utmost  limit  of  restraint,  and 
is  seldom  used  but  by  smiths,  to  shoe  very  violent  and  powerful  horses :  when- 
ever recourse  is  had  to  it,  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  to  bed  and  bolster  all 
the  parts  that  are  likelv  to  come  in  contact  with  the  body.  On  the  continent  I 
have  seen  horses  very  dexterously  shod  in  this  machine,  and  apparently  put  in 
under  no  other  necessity  than  either  to  avoid  labour,  or,  ridiculous  as  it  may 
seem,  to  prevent  the  clothes  of  the  smith  from  being  iojured  or  dirtied  by  the 
common  method.     Horses  have  been  destroyed  by  the  trevis,  as  well  as  by  cast- 
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ing«  or,  lit  loRRt.  thoir  nvor<ioii  totlie  n*Htniint  ha^  boon  aiicK,  that  the}*  harediod 
uniliT  their  CI wii  ri>iHtaniT  ;  it,  Imwcvor,  has  a  \cr\-  decic]«rd  ful vantage  over  edit- 
ing, as  it  id  Hililoni  the  virtchnr  arc  fractured  by  it ;  and  it   might  be  an  framed. 
I  am  (*on%'iiR'e<l,  as  to  rciulvr  it  a  most  efficient  restraint  for  the  pcrfbrmaocc  of 
niaiiv  <>|H'nitit)iiK,  and  rniKhi  U-  liirther  used  as  a  slinging  machine  in  many  castf 
re<iu'irin);  nuttiK'Uhion,  which  niiglit  here  by  the  adjustment  of  machinen',  be  laadc 
to  act  in  many  wa\s  favourable  to  the  horse*  and  the  practitioner.     The  suk-liMe 
is  now  ver}'  generally  used,  not  only  in  minor  operationa,  but  also  in  those  more 
important.*     Many  veterinarians  'seldom  use  any  other  restraint  than  this,  in 
which  thev  consider  there  is  safety  both  to  the  horse  and  to  the  operatoni.    It  is 
|Hirticularly  applicable  to  such  horses  as  are  disposed  to  strike  benind;  and  coo- 
sists  in  placing  a  hobble  strap  around  the  pastern  of  one   hind  leg,  and  then 
carrying  the  end  of  the  ro{K*  attached  to  it  over  the  withera,  bringing  it  back  agsio 
under  the  neck,  and  over  the  other  portion,  so  as  to  leave  a  slipping  coUar,  at  it 
were,  round  the  neck,  by  which  the  hinder  leg  should  be  drawn  forward  as  &r  as 
it  can  without  elevating  it  from  the  ground.     Hy  this  displacement  of  one  leg 
the  horse  is  effect uallv  secured  from  kicking  with  either.      Occaaionallv  it  i* 
thus  applied : — hobbles  arc  put  on  each  hind  leg,  and  the  rope  is  passed  t^roogfa 
each  of  their  rings  or  IVs.     C'arr\'  this  rope,  as  in  the  former  instance,  over  one 
of  the  shoulders  and  around  the  breast,  along  the  body,  and  having  again  carried 
it  through  the  hobble  rings,  pass  it  once  more  around  the  breast.     Now  drvr 
both  hind  legs  rather  forward,  and  the  horse  will  be  secure. 

CVixfrn^. — It  is  the  practice  with  many  veterinarians  to  perform  almost  ereiy 
surgical  o|H*ration  by  means  of  the  restraints  of  the  twitch  and  of  the  side-line, 
abandoning  the  operation  of  casting  almost  wholly :  the  objections  to  it  ariie 
fW>m  the  £ingera  incurred  while  forcing  the  horse  to  the  ground  f.     Mr.  Brarr 
Clark  simplified  casting,   bv  inventing  some  patent  hobbles,    ha\*ing  running 
chains  instead  of  n>|>es,  and  which,  by  a  shifting  D,  made  the  loosening  of  aov 
one  hobble,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  a  particular  leg,  unnecessary.     Theiw 
were  still  further  improved  by  Mr.  Hudd,  so  as  to  render  a  release  fVom  all  the 
hobbles  at  once  practicable.     Hobble  leathers  and  ropes  should  be  kept  rap- 
pie  and  pliant  with  oil,  and  ought  to  be  always  exanumcd  previous  to  using: 
Dor  should  the  D  or  ring  of  the  strap  be  of  any  other  metal  than  iron.     Brass, 
however  thick,  is  brittle,  and  not  to  be  depended  on.     To  this  D  or  ring  of 
one  hctbble,  in  the  common  method,  a  very  flexible  strong  rope  is  well  fastened 
by  a  noose,  and,  according  to  the  side  the  horse  is  to  be  thrown  on,  this  hob- 
ble is  to  be  fixed  on  the  fore  foot  of  the  contrary  side,  and  from  that  to  the 
D  of  the  hind  foot  of  that  side,  then  to  the  other,  and,  lastly,  through  the  D  of 
that  on  the  other  fore  foot.     AAer  this,  much  of  the  ease  and  safety  of  the 
ikrow  depend  on  bringing  the  legs  as  near  together  as  possible.     This*  shonki 
be  done  by  gradually  moving  them  nearer  to  each  other,  without  alarraidg  the 
horse,  which  will  very  much  facilitate  the  busincKS,  and  is  really  of  more  mo- 
ment than  is  gi^nerally  imagined.     A  space  sufficiently  large  should  be  chowB 
for  the  puri>ose  of  casting,  as  some  horses  struggle  nmcb,  and  throw  them-  ^^ 
selves  with  great  violence  a  considerable  way  to  one  side  or  the  other  *  and '-"' 

*  A  murhine  of  »  Tf  ry  rnmplioatfd  »t  nrturf ,  but  well  adafit^  for  th«  purpoM  of  rentraininr  iht 
hi0i*9  ill  RU7  iiereofury  po«Uiun,  it  detailed  at  lencth  hy  Hiiitiel  d'Arlraval.  u  va«  orif-inally  ciTcn 
by  FiomaiKede  lenKr^.  who  ha*  tendered  himself  fiarticulaily  eminent  hy  taking  up  the  a u Meet  of 
frartured  bone«  in  our  animal*. 

f  On  thit  auhjert  there  it  iniirh  difference  of  opinion  :  it  i*  well  known  that  the  reaiAtanee  of  soni# 
hor«eii  i«  »>ui>h,  that  they  will  die  under  the  hand<«  of  the  uperatoi.  either  hv  the  violence  of  the 
Initation  overrominfr  the  nervoim  nupplie*.  and  at  others  by  tiie  nipt  ore  of  aoine  important  Teafel 
More  fiequently  di-iasttioui  conv^quenret  en^ue  fr«»m  frnrtiire  of  the  rertehrv  of  the  trunk,  of  eilber 
the  dor«al  or  lumbar  Ufiually :  a  rrark  i«  heard  duriufr  Kome  violent  rtru|jr|tle,  and  on  allnwinc  the 
hurve  hi«1il>erty,  he  iiiic«  l>efore.  but  i»  heliile<>tt  i»eh;iid.  Thi»  ha«  influenced  manv  practitioner*  to 
areu^tom  themwlve*  to  perform  almost  all  o|»eiation4  In  a  f^taiidiuf  position:  l>y  practice  thev 
become  expert  at  it,  niid  then  advocate  thi«  a*  the  be><t  method,  and  as  appiirahle  to  every  operation  * 
to  which  many  are  aUo  led,  in  r.tle*  and  large  town-*,  from  the  want  of  a  t  unvenient  npace  on  which  to 
cant  thehorae.     U'lierever  it  can  l>e  *a*^ply  di«penM>d  with,  from  the  daiigera  detailed,  it  may  with 

Propriety  lie  done ;  but  the«*  danKert  are  in:ii;nided  :  I  mnr-t  have  been  prei>ent  at  the  ca^tinv  of  pome 
nndredn  of  hor»e«,  and  never  »aw  it  liappen.     In  nio«t  operationn  theie  i«  a  chance  of  a  danreiou* 
retkiiitanre  from  the  Manding  horie  :  in  luauy  i'  ia  utteily  impOi*!iih1e  to  iiteadv  the  part^  *HflIcjent)r 
without  the  hortie  ii>  prostrate.  '* 
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this  particularly  if  the  feet  have  not  been  brought  near  together  previous  to  at- 
temptiug  the  cast.  The  place  should  be  also  very  well  littered  aowu,  first  with 
dung,  and  next  with  straw.  The  legs  having  been  well  put  together,  the  as- 
sistants must  act  in  concert ;  one  particularly  should  be  placed  at  the  bead, 
which  must  be  carefully  held  throughout  by  means  of  a  strong  snaffle  bridle ; 
another  should  be  at  the  hind  part  to  direct  the  fall,  and  to  force  the  body  of 
the  horse  to  the  side  which  is  requisite.  Pursuing  these  instructions,  the  ani- 
mal may  be  at  once  rather  let  down  than  thrown^  by  a  dexterous  and  quick 
drawing  of  the  rope,  the  whole  assistants  acting  in  concert.  The  moment  the 
horse  is  down  the  rope  must  be  fastened ;  and  particularly,  the  person  at  the 
bead  must  keep  that  secure,  for  all  the  efforts  to  disengage  himself  are  first  be- 
gun by  elevating  the  head  and  fore  parts ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  some  soft 
padding  under  it,  or  he  will  rub  the  eyelids  bare  by  his  struggles.  Great  care 
IS  also  to  be  taken  that  the  horse  be  allowed  to  breathe  freely  when  down ;  and 
that  no  more  time  be  wasted  in  the  operation  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
many  horses  continue  to  struggle  throughout,  and  waste  themselves  much; 
sometimes  fatally.  In  all  these  cases  endeavour  to  insure  a  sufficient  number 
of  assistants,  and  of  such  as  are  accustomed  to  these  operations. 

Slinging  is  a  restraint  also  which  horses  submit  to  with  great  impatience, 
and  not  without  much  inconvenience,  from  the  violent  excoriations  occasioned 
bv  the  friction  and  pressure  of  the  bandaging  around  his  body.  Graver  evils  are 
also  brought  about  oy  the  abdominal  pressure :  some  horses  stale  and  dung  with 
difficulty  when  suspended ;  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  has  not  unfrequently 
come  on  during  slinging.  It  is,  however,  forced  on  us  in  some  cases,  as  in 
fractured  bones,  in  the  treatment  of  open  joints,  and  in  some  other  wounds 
where  motion  would  be  most  unfavourable  to  the  curative  treatment.  Suspen^ 
sion  may  be  partial  or  complete.  Modes  of  partial  suspension  are  noticed  in 
Wounds  of  the  Joints,  and  in  Fractures  also.  Complete  suspension  will  require 
the  application  of  pullevs  and  ropes  affixed  to  the  beams  of  a  standing  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  horse  can  be  elevated  without  disturbance 
to  his  horizontal  position,  with  ease  and  regularity,  to  prevent  his  resistance, 
which  may  be  further  prevented  by  twitchiuff  him  when  he  is  in  motion.  A 
sling  may  be  formed  by  making  a  cradle  with  a  square  of  strong  sacking,  two 
sides  of  which  should  be  fastened  firmly  to  horizontal  beams,  or  pieces  of 
wood  the  length  of  the  horse,  and  reaching  a  little  higher  than  his  oack :  on 
this  so  formed  cradle  he  is  to  recline ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  it  em- 
braces the  belly  from  his  elbows  to  his  sheath,  or  her  bag.  From  the  hinder 
part  of  this  envelopment  two  strong  bands  should  pass  up  from  the  belly,  one 
within  each  thigh,  leaving  the  anus  free,  by  directing  itsetf  towards  the  portion 
of  the  sheet-beams  opposite  the  croup :  two  others  ought,  in  like  marmer,  to 
extend  out  before,  one  passing  up  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  to  be  attached  to 
the  portion  of  the  same  beams  opposite  the  withers.  These  additional  points  of 
contact  take  off  much  of  the  general  strain,  and  also  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
body  either  forward  or  backward.  At  the  four  corners  of  this  cradle,  a  power- 
ful cord  should  be  placed,  which  being  passed,  each  through  a  puUev  in  the  ceil- 
ing perpendicularly  above,  may  be  used  to  elevate  and  let  down  the  animal  at 
pleasure :  other  cords  should  also  pass  to  the  floor  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
apparatus,  to  prevent  the  vacillation  of  the  body.  To  obviate  the  dangers  of 
pressure,  the  cradle  must  be  well  bedded  with  straw,  and,  where  the  circum- 
stances do  not  actually  forbid,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  allowed  some  respite 
from  slinging.  He  should,  if  possible,  be  permitted  to  lie  down  at  ni^bt ;  if 
not,  he  should  be  let  down  occasionally  to  rest  on  his  limbs :  if  one  limb  la 
so  injured,  or  under  such  treatment  as  to  forbid  its  approach  to  the  ground, 
splint  it  up,  and  let  him  support  himself  on  the  other  three ;  and,  likewise,  aa 
he  gets  weary,  draw  the  sling  so  as  to  let  him  partly  rest  on  that,  and  partly  oa 
the  ground. 
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VETERINARY  OBSTETRICS. 

TiiK  natural  prcKOHM  of  foalinj?  is  noticed  in  the  Physiology  of  the  Female 
Orgiiiis  of  (Ji'ninitiou,  p.  24* :  the  artificial  pnKXSs  is^fbrtUDatelj'  for  bono, 
not  urtcn  nquiifd,  althoii^h  i\\v\  are  so^niuch  inon*  the  objects  of  strict  domes- 
tication timn  honu-d  catth*,  wlio  %crr  frwjucntly  require  assistance.     Protncted 
and  difficult  piirturitioii  dinrs,  however,  cvcr\'  now  and  then  occur,  when  it  bc- 
conii'M  the  v<t«'rinary  practitioner  to  ho  an  fait  at   n^ndering   assistaoce,  or  be 
will  he  completely  under  tite  lash  of  the  tarriers  an>un<l  him.      The  princiiud 
caM-M  that  <K-eur  arihc  either  from  weaknc^M  in  the  mare   from  previous  illocsd, 
low  keep,  &c.,  or  from  a  very  conKidend>le  dii<proportion   lM.*tW€^n   the   firtus 
and  nH»ther.     I  have  seen  a  few  false  prcHcntations  alfto,   but   of  the  back  and 
croup  only :  that  of  the  Iwiek  nvpiired  much  labour  to  change  for  the  hinder 
extremities;  and  had  in)t   the  f«etus  lu'eti  a  very  small  one,   I   must  have  pro- 
ceeded to  emhryotomy,  winch  was,  on  the  part  of  the  owner,    much  wished  to 
be  aM»ided,  «»n  aeenuiit  of  the  m<»ther  having  been  covered  bv  a  sniall  Arabian. 
When  either  fn)m  debility  «»f  tJje  mare,  or  dispr4)portion  in  the  size  of  the  foal, 
a  natural  birth  in  despain-d  of,  tlie  practitioner,  stripping  off  his  coat,   tuckinc 
up  hii*  shirt,  and  having  well  oiled   liis   hand  and  ann,    shoulil    carefullv  and 
gentK   introduce  it  into  the  uteru.><,  expandinir  its  orifice  as  he  prtx^eeds  bv  the 
u|M>nin^  of  his  tinf^ers  one  ut\er  another.     I  laving   intHKiuccd    it    completely, 
and  huxin;;  ascertained  that  tlie  presentation  is  a  natural  one,  if  the  feet  are 
convenitntly  placed,   draw  tht  m  jjeiitly  forwanl,  and  then  endeavour  to  place 
the  heatl  brtwrtn  them.     If  the  head  only  is  met  with,  bcizc  it  bv  the  muzzle 
and  draw  it  piitlv  <»nward.  searching;  for  the  fi'ct,  and  drawing  them  one  after 
the  other  in   the  Ime  of  th<'  head:  which  manipulations  are,  of  course,  onlv  to 
be  attempted  <luiiuj^  the  tlinx's  of  the  mother.     When  the  obstruction  is  ex- 
triMue,  it  will  1m'  necessary  to  intnuluce  b<>th  hands,  and,  as  soon  as  the  head 
and  lef;s  an*  K"^  "*'"f  ^'»^'  external  t)ritiee,  enclose  them  with  a  rope  :  or,  a  more 
obstetrical  method  is,  to  use  a  pair  <»f  torctj)s,  alth«>ugh  it  is  often  found  more 
assistant  to  use  a  ei>rd  round  the  pasterns  t>r  the  foetus,  because  we  can  get  as- 
sistanet*  tt>  aid  us  in  our  exertionfi  to  liberate  the  foal,  which  must  be  done  by 
steady,  hut  not  brutal  pulling,  at  the  time  of  each  foaling  throe,  unless  bv  pro- 
tracted labour  or  excess  of  de])ilit\  thev  have  altogether  ceased,  when  pnx*eed 
to  <xtract  without:  to  delay  it,  would  l)e  to  lose  both  mother  and  offspring. 
The  blunt  lHM>k  is  sometimes  used  on  these  occasions,  when  neither  the  hand 
nor  forceps  can  be  introduced;  hut  when  the  foal  is  of  as  much  consequence 
as  the  mother,  it  is  an  ohjeetionable  instmment ;  when  otherwise,  then  it  is  a 
|K)werful  aid  in  hands  tliat  will  direct  it  so  that  it  shall  not  fix  itself  in  the  parts 
of  the  motlier.     Whm  the  obstruction  arises  fronj  an  unnatural  presentation  of 
parts,  tliat   is,  of  other  parts  than  the  head  and  fori»  feet ;  as  of  the  loins    the 
croup,  and   one  single  extnmity,  the  other  being  doubled   backward,   it  is  evi- 
dent lure  our  eiidtavours  nuist  be  directed  to  change  the  position  to  the  natund 
one,  if  practicable;  if  not,  to  bring  the  hinder  extremities  forwards,   and  make 
the  extraction  by  this  methcKl.     Lastly,  if  all  these  means  fail,  wc  must  proceed 
to  lessen  the  f(ctal  mass  by  embryotomy. 

EMBRYOTOMY. 

When,  from  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  monstrosity  on  the  part  of 
the  foal,  or  a  very  narrow  pelvic  opening,  no  efforts  can  bring' the  foetal  mass 
awav  cntin^  it  nmst  be  dismembered.  A  cur^'cd,  blunt-pointed,  strong  bistoury 
ha>ing  the' blade  concealed  between  the  fore  and  middle  finger,  with  the  hafl 
lying  within  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  or  directed  up  the  sleeve,  is  to  be  carefully 
passeil  ui)  into  the  uterine  cavity.  We  arc  told  that,  occasionally,  hvdrocephalua 
m  the  colt  prevents  the  head  fmm  passing.  I  never  myself  met' with,  or  nctually 
knew,  an  instance  of  the  sort ;  but  the  French  authors  notice  it.  Such  a  case 
will  detect  itself  by  the  volume  that  will  be  felt  on  examination,  and  which  will 
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be  easily  lessened  by  plunging  the  point  of  the  knife  in  the  forehead,  and  evacu- 
ating the  contents  by  nressing  the  skull  in,  when,  holding  by  the  muzzle,  the 
head  inay  be  brought  throueh  the  pelvic  opening  readily.  But  it  is  usually  the 
natural  size  of  the  head  which  forms  the  obstructing  mass ;  in  which  case  the 
head  itself  must  be  lessened  by  means  of  the  bistoury,  by  masses  taken  from 
around,  particularly  the  ears  and  flesh  at  their  base ;  the  under  jaw  may  also  be 
separated.  When  the  head  has  been  thus  lessened  and  brought  away,  it  will  be 
necessary  pix)bably  to  contract  the  volume  of  the  chest  also,  which  will  not  be 
difficult,  by  cutting  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  ribs,  detaching  the  thoracic 
viscera,  and  then  crushing,  or  rather  moulding,  the  empty  thorax  together,  when, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  fingers,  or  by  the  hook,  the  remainder  of  the  body  will 
offer  little  obstruction.  When  the  head  cannot  be  got  at,  the  limbs  must,  one  by 
one,  be  detached :  af\er  which  the  body,  and  at  last  the  head,  may  be  drawn  out 
either  entire,  or  lessened  considerably. 

CASTRATION. 

This  practice,  both  as  regards  the  deprivation  of  the  male  and  female  animad 
of  their  generating  power,  is  of  very  ancient  origin  ;  and,  as  regards  emascula- 
tion, is  as  extensive  as  ancient.  It  is  founded  on  the  superior  placidity  of  tem- 
per it  gives,  and  the  restraint  it  offers  to  the  full  development  of  the  form  of 
the  stallion.  When  we  consider  that  the  brute  resources  are  principally  con- 
fined to,  and  almost  equally  centered  in,  two  g^nd  objects,  preservation  and 
propagation,  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that,  when  they  become  confined  to 
one  of  these  objects  only,  very  great  alterations  are  to  be  expected,  in  both 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  animal.  The  castrated  horse  no  longer 
evinces  the  superiorities  of  his  masculine  character,  but  sinks  much  below  the 
level  of  his  fellows,  and  approaches  the  softer  form  and  milder  character  of 
the  marc.  Losing  his  ungovernable  sexual  appetency,  he  submits  to  discipline 
and  confinement  without  resistance ;  and  if  he  be  less  worthy  of  the  painters 
delineation  and  the  poet's  song,  he  is  valuable  to  his  possessor  in  a  tenfold  de- 
gree by  his  acquired  temperance  and  docility.  Grant,  also,  that  his  outline  is 
less  grand,  that  his  crest  is  less  high,  and  his  mane  less  flowing,  has  he  not 
gained  by  the  change  ?  In  England,  where  length  in  the  anns  of  the  wide- 
spread angle  in  the  limbs  of  our  liorses  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fulfil  the  in- 
tentions of  the  rapid  travelling  so  much  in  vogue  among  us,  the  exchange  of 
the  lofly  carriage  and  high  action  of  the  stallion  is  necessary  to  the  end ;  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  lessened  tendency  of  the  gelding  to  some  diseases,  as 
heriria,  founder,  cutaneous  affections,  &c.,  we  may  be  content  to  leave  the 
sexual  type  with  the  racer  for  his  breed,  and  with  the  drayhorse  for  his 
weight,  and  the  fancy  of  his  owner.  It  certainly  is  very  poetical  to  lament 
the  degradation  of  this  noble  animal ;  but  the  finest  flight  of  imagery  on  one's 
tomb,  afler  being  worried  to  death  by  a  stallion,  would  not  repay  the  loss  of 
riding  through  life  on  a  temperate  gelding  *.     Presupposing  it,  therefore,  eli- 

•  1  cannot,  therefore,  hut  be  »urpri»e<l  at  the  obMrvant  Hnrtrel  d'Arboval,  who  \n  true  maaeuHne 
languafe,  which  it  would  rmaaculn'e  to  tran«late.  thufl  mourns  over  the  iitallion'»  immolation :  *8t 
la  castration  est  quelquefoit  une  n^eei>»it^,  il  n>*t  pai  rooin*  d%pl  nahle  qu'onen  fass^  nn  abut, 
■uitoul  a  regard  du  cneval,  le  plus  noble  de  nus  animauz  domestiques.  celui  dont  on  obtient  tout  psr 
la  douceur  et  les  bons  pror^des.  C'est  par  la  douceur  qu'on  le  fagonne  au  menage,  aux  Avniutions 
militairfs  4  laRuerre.  aux  allure*  et  aux  excrciees  sans  nombre  qu'on  p«ut  d6«irer  de  lui.  Cette 
douceur  est  elle  que  le  cheval  entier.  sous  la  main  d'une  ferorae,  mdme  celul  qui  a  goOte  de* 
Jouis^ancrtt  amoureuses,  »e  laisse  monter  et  conduire  4  metTeille,  et  ob^it  a  tous  les  niouveinen*  qui 
lui  sont  imposes,  malgrf  toutes  les  reconties  qui  peuvent  le  tenter.  Pourquoi  done  fl^trir  cc  l)el  et 
utile  animal  par  une  horrible  mutilation?  pourquoi  lui  6ter  I'ardeur.  la  foree,  la  vitesse,  mkrnt  In 
sQret^  des  jauil>es,  et  toiite*  belles  qualites  que  lulassurent  let  orfaoea  de  la  feneration,  et  que  ries 
ne  neut  supuleer.  pas  mdme  I'exrellente  nourriture  et  tous  let  soins  minutieux  dcs  Anglais.'  This  to 
an  instance  now  eren  a  great  mind  may  become  the  slave  of  prejndire :  in  the  facv  of  so  many  proof* 
of  the  neces<»ity  ofthis  operation,  and  in  the  general  practice  of  his  own  country  on  saddle  horses, 
which  are  those  m<»»t  immediately  the  objects  of  our  personal  intercourse,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  he  ahould  thus  further  indulge  in  these  false  sympathies :  '  L«  cheval  hongre  n'a  plus,  det 
rcsM>rts  de  la  vie.  que  ce  qui  est  neeessairo  pour  sa  tr'lstc  existence;  il  n'a  plus  ce  saperbe  henntsae- 
roentqui  d^cfle  les  ^lans  de  sa  force  et  les  impressions  qu'il  revolt  d^s  Paurore  de  son  existence  :  II 
devieut  liche,  faible,  insensible :  ilest  plus  snjetaux  maladies,  et  donne  une  Jouissanee  bien  Inferif  ur« 
pour  quiconque  salt  la  goutei.' 
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pilili  tn  rn^tmti'  i»iir  h'T-sf-,  «hnt  i*  tin*  pniprr  affi*  f«^r  the  i>p**ratii>n  r 
111  \!.  what  ;in-  tln'  rrl:i!i\r  ;uU:int:ijri'*  ami  iliv:ulv.'iniair«^*<i  ot'  tho  dlffrrtnt 
thtwU  o!'  iKTlnnitini!  it  r  Thr  |»ri>|»iT  nev  tn  i-astrato  the  vminc  horse  r 
c1(|h-im1  nil  i-in  iiin>!:4iii«  •«.  as  rtii  hi*  pri-M.-iit  :ippt'aranco  and  ffri>wth.  and 
fiitiin-  piirj"»-r-  >fcf  iiitnitl  liiin  fnr :  oh*iT\ii)c,  if«'ncra!l_v,  that  the  more  t 
it  is  tlmir.  thr  safiT  i*  flu-  n|H  r:iiii*n  :  ti»r  until  thf<e  «»nr:in.s  b«*pn  to  form 
inasrulliM  sj  mtioii,  tluv  an- piirtly  sfnirtunil  part'*,  and  as  sir- h  an-  ni>i 
iiilimati  1\  I  >>i>iii  ctrii  uitii  thr  svnipathirs  ot'ihr  ciiri-titiition.  It  i*  othrr 
«h4Mthi\  tak(  on  thrir  sccri'turi  otfieo  :  thrv  arc  then  fisnctiiMiallv  cnca 
thfir  lasi  iilarilv  ami  \Mhtiiii- is  :»rratl\  ininasi'd.  arnl  thfjk  art'  larseli  *\n 
thisnl  witli  \}\  thi"  s_\*trMi.  «hiih  partiripatts  with  uhntcvi-r  disturb*  t^ 
Blua\s  iiHisiili  rahl\.  sium  tiiin-*  st'ri«»u*I\  and  fatalU.  On  the  othrr  han 
rciiiM\al  U'lori-  thf  aihilt  ac<'  has  sn  imirh  ctlV-rt  on  thf  i»xt*-mal  lomi,  tha 
ha- orrj^iniii  d.  ill  siiinr  tM!iiitriis,  a  \*i*i\\  ciiactiiK'nt  to  pro%-ent  it;  it  is  s 
Kraii*  «■,  I  In  lit  \r  I 

A  nfi  niir*'  tn  Miir  aiint<iTiiiL-al  drtail  will  shew  that  a  partial  doscont  of 
trstii  Ic-  takt-  plaro  s«miii  attt-r  liirth.  and  that  in  most  casts,  thcrcfon-.  1 
nia\  Im-  t'liund  uithnut  tin-  rMt-rnal  nliiloniinal  rinp.  close! i  |>ackrd  in  the  i:i 
part  ot'  the  MTotnin  *  until  the  fourth.  HtUi.  or  sixth  month,  and  cKxrasion 
even  InniriT.  .\I>«t  this  tinn*  tlicx  an-  drawn  up  within  th<»  innor  and  o: 
rinirs,  ptnlKiM^  with  a  \irw  t«i  pnv«!it  tluir  to<»  rarlv  dcvilopmt'nt,  which  w« 
be  pn'judifial  to  th«-  in  lural  irrowth  of  the  tnuur :  ruTc  thcv  remain  until 
tenth  orrU'\tntli  JJionth.  ("i»lts.  tluTitori".  can  Ih*  cnstratcil  anv  time  In-tw 
the  lirst  and  fojirlh  nitmtli:  and  this  piriiMl  is  pntem-d  hy  .s*»Tnc  persons,  f 
the  littii-  distuiliani-e  it  oLcasidUs  in  the  constitution:  and  the  little  chct,'1 
pi\es  til  the  jrntwth  wouhl  serve,  in  some  cases,  to  recommend  it,  narticu! 
where  there  was  a  rcinarkahly  stuhhi*rn  refnictory  dis{>osition  known  to  e\i? 
either  parent.  Some  breeders  <if  hors«'s  castnitc  at  twelve  months;  others 
jeet  to  this  p4'iiod.  iM'cause  the\  think  the  animal  has  not  sntTicientlv  n*eovc 
the  clicek  experienced  fmni  weanim;  hcton'  this  new  one  arrives.  In  the  n 
common  sort  of  horx-s  used  for  airricnltural  puqH>srs,  it  is  pnthahly  inditTei 
at  what  tiin4'  the  o{MTation  is  performed;  this  consideration  iM-in^  kept  in  vi 
that  the  eailier  it  is  done  the  li^^hter  will  the  horse  Ih'  in  his  fon>-hand,  and 
longer  it  ifi  protraited  the  hea\ier  will  be  liis  en'st  and  the  pn'ater  his  wci 
Ix'forc,  wliieli  in  liea\\  drau:;lit  work  is  desirable.  Kor  carriajri'  ht»r*es  it  wc 
he  less  so.  and  tlie  pi  riod  of  two  years  is  imt  a  bad  one  for  their  custrar 
Till'  bi  tter  sort  «»f  sacMle  horses  should  Ik*  well  examined  every  thn*e  i>r  1 
months,  particularly  at  the  ains  nf  tw«-lve.  eiirhteen.  and  twenty-four  inon 
at  either  of  which  times,  according  to  eireumstances  or  t<»  fancy,  pn>vitli>d 
fore-hand  b«-  siitKeietitU  de\ eloped,  it  may  be  pnH'cedcd  with.  Waiting  Ion 
may  makt*  the  hor-e  lieav\  :  hut  if  his  neck  appear  ttK)  louir  and  thin,  and 
8houl(brs  spire,  he  will  assuredly  improved  bv  beinc  allowed  to  n^niain  m 
for  six  or  eij^ht  months  Ioniser.  Many  of  the  Yorkshire  breeders  never  rut 
two  \ears,  and  tliiiik  tluir  horses  stron'j^cr  and  handsomer  for  it:  some  \ 
even  lonirrr,  but  the  fiar  in  this  case  is.  that  the  stallion  fonn  will  be  too  pre 
niinant,  and  a  hea\\  crest  and  weighty  fore- hand  l>e  the  conse<{uence  ;  ihtIi 
also  the  temper  may  sutler.  Younu  colts  n-tpiiic  little  preparation,  provit 
they  are  healthy  and  not  too  full  frtnii  high  Ii\iiig;  if  8o.  they  nuist  be  soniew 
depicted,  and,  in  all,  the  choice  of  a  niihl  season  and  nuKlcrate  tempiTutur 
pn)prr.  When  a  full-f;rown  or  aped  horse  is  operated  on,  some  further  pre 
ration  is  necessary.  He  should  ntit  be  in  a  state  of  debility^  and  ecrtainlv 
in  one  of  plethora :  in  the  hitter  case  bleed,  lower  his  diet,  and  it  would 
prudent  to  pivc  him  a  purpalive.  It  is  also  advis:d>Ie  that  it  be  done  when 
influenza  rapcA,  an  I  have  found  the  etfccts  of  castration  render  a  horse  v 

•  It  l«  tlii«  rlo«p  attDrliiiintt  in  thr  mmiih  of  \}it  rxtrrnal  rinc.  wliprr  tlipv  ar<>  flrmlT  lifM  br 
partiAlilpveloiiiiipnt  of  llir  rlioul,  wlilrh  ha«  IH  .iiithor*,  and  fvrii  >l.  liirard.  into  'tr^rritiiiifr  then 
altofMhrr  aliliiniinal  or|ran«  until  tiie  mxth  m  ^riPiiUi  iii(»ntli :  antl  ra«f«  are  not  wantni^  nhrrp  | 
rrally  arr  rHainrd  thrrr  until  the  time  of  thfii  nattnal  ilr«rfnt.  A4  uthfriii-tanre*  on-iir  wherr  ow 
both  nrrer  api^rar  at  all. 
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obnoxious  to  any  epidemic.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  also  should 
range  between  45**  and  60^,  and  I  would  recommend  the  advanced  spring  season, 
but  previously  to  the  flies  becoming  troublesome,  for  the  performance  in  all 
valuable  horses ;  and  that  it  be  not  done  until  after  the  winter  coat  has  been 
shed,  which  will  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  future  coating  of  the  horse*, 
independent  of  the  circumstance,  that  at  either  period  of  change  the  constitution 
is  not  in  a  state  for  any  unusual  excitement,  and  that  also  the  check  to  it  might 
not  only  prevent  a  healthy  coat  that  season,  but  in  some  measure  influence  it 
ever  after.  Castration  is  performed  in  various  ways,  but  in  all  it  expresses  the 
removal  of  the  testicles :  there  are  methods  of  rendering  the  animail  impotent 
without  the  actual  ablation  of  these  organs ;  for  if  by  any  other  method  the 
secretion  of  the  spermatic  glands  is  prevented,  from  which  the  uncontrollable 
sexual  excitements  arise,  our  end  is  answered. 

Castration  by  cauterization  is  the  method  which  has  been  principally  practised 
among  us ;  and  as  it  is  that  taught  at  our  alma  mater,  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose it  has  proved  worthy  of  the  patronage  it  has  received.'  It  is  that  I  always 
practised,  and  was  successful  with  it.  But  this  by  no  means  proves  it  the  best; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  our  most  expert  veterinarians  do  not  castrate  by  thia 
method.  Mr.  Goodwin,  as  we  shall  have  again  to  note,  never  castrates  by  cau- 
tery ;  neither  would  I  recommend  the  junior  practitioner  to  commence  bis  cas- 
trations by  this  method,  although  I  can  aver  I  never  had  an  untoward  case  in  it ; 
and  the  more,  as,  when  I  was  called  on  to  perform  it,  it  was  usually  on  adult 
horses,  mostly  on  aged  ones.  Other  plans  may  be  still  better :  it  is  my  duty, 
assuming,  as  I  do,  to  be  a  teacher,  to  bring  them  forward  to  view,  that  they 
may  be  compared  togetherf.     A  preliminary  observation  should  be  made  pre- 

•  It  is  obtervfd  in  India,  that  all  horMs  castrated  immediately  previoas  to  the  eold  weather,  that 
it,  when  the  conttitutiuu  had  prepared  itself  for  the  formation  of  a  lone  coat  to  meet  the  season,  sach 
hordes  retained  the  habit,  and  afterwards  in  winter  became  long  coated;  whereas,  those  which  wer« 
cantrMted  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  season  retained  a  coat  throughout  the  year  more  like  that  of 
entire  horses,  which  it  is  Icnown  chauves  but  little  by  sea«ion.  The  same  obt*erTatious  have  been 
made  here  also,  though,  as  the  ligors  of  our  climate  are  much  greater  than  in  India,  both  the  castrated 
and  unrastrated  with  us  submit  to  the  laws  of  necessity,  and  form  a  coveting  adapted  to  their  wants; 
but  the  constitutional  heat  of  the  stallion  still  supplying  him  in  part,  the  castrated  colt  also  retain* 
the  habit  of  his  sire  in  this  respect,  but  in  a  less  degree  here  than  there  ;  but  he  does  retain  it 
somewhat. 

i  It  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  most  practitioners,  that.  In  all  the  mechanical  operation!  of  human 
and  brute  surgery,  there  have  sprunic  up  individuals,  usually  illiterate  ones,  who,  devoting  themselre* 
thereto,  have  acquired  a  manual  dexterity  that  has  misled  tne  public  to  employing  them  in  preference 
to  the  more  enlightened  professor  of  the  art ;  and  thus,  while  liuman  surgery  presents  its  corn  cutter* 
and  its  tooth  drawers,  our  art  can  furnish  gelders  or  horse>vutters  and  spayert,  who  beat  the  regular 
veterinarian  out  of  the  field.  Ignorant  of  probable  rousequences.  they  proceed  fearlessly,  anid  so 
proceeding,  they  become  expert,  and  are  thence  sought  out.  to  the  exclusion  of  the  regular  prac- 
titioner of  the  art,  except  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion;  when  the  prudent  cantion  displayed  in 
bis  proceedings,  instead  of  benefitting  him,  is  arrayed  in  an  invidious  comparison  between  his  method 
and  that  of  lame  Jack  the  cutter,  '  who  would  have  done  it  in  half  the  time,  and  drunk  a  quart  or  two 
of  beer  into  the  bargain.'  It  is  really  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  however,  when  we  mark  the  expe- 
dition and  adroitness  with  which  some  of  these  persons  perform  this  mechanical  pait  of  the  art.  aa 
every  veterinarian  must  have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  sometimes  probably  to  his  mortification 
as  well  as  surprise.  Witness  the  following  :  in  my  very  earliest  outset  as  a  veterinary  practitioner,  I 
was  sent  for  from  Lewes  to  fire  a  valuable  hunter,  belonging  to  J.  Bean,  Esq.,  of  Alfriston,  Sussex. 
It  was  my  first  essay  in  firing  on  my  own  acconnt;  and  jSred  as  I  was  with  my  wishes  to  signalise 
myself,  I  laboured  to  enter  my  novitiate  with  all  due  honour.  The  farrier  of  the  village  was  ordered 
to  attend — a  sturdy  old  man,  civil  enough,  but  lookicg  as  though  Impressed  with  no  very  high 
resprct  for  a  gentleman  farrier'a  knotctedge.  The  horse  was  cast,  I  dare  say  awkwardlv  enougn, 
ana  secured,  as  will  ap|>ear,  even  more  so.  1  however  proceeded  to  shew  the  superiority  of  the  new 
over  the  old  school.  1  had  just  then  left  the  Veterinary  College,  not  as  a  pupil,  hut  as  a  teacher, 
which  I  only  mention  to  mark  the  climax.  On  the  verv  first  application  of  the  Iron,  up  started  my 
patient,  flinging  me  and  assistants  in  all  directions  from  him,  while  he  trotted  and  snortea  around  the 
vard  with  rupes,  &c.  at  his  heels.  As  may  be  supposed,  I  was  taken  aback,  and  might  have  gone 
hack  as  1  came,  had  not  the  old  farrier,  with  much  good  humour,  caught  the  horse  around  the  neck 
with  his  arms,  and  bv  some  dexterous  manceuvre  brought  him  on  his  knees,  when,  with  a  Jerk  as  quick 
as  unexpected,  he  threw  him  at  once  on  his  side,  where  our  immediate  assistance  fixed  him.  and  we 
proceeoed.  It  is  needless  to  remark.  I  retired  u.ortified,  and  left  the  village  farrier  lord  of  the 
ascendant.  As  reeards  castration,  I  am  convinced  that  not  only  are  superior  expettness  and  great 
quickness  acquiredby  the  frequency  of  the  practice  among  these  persons,  but  that  even  the  safety  of 
it  is  also,  in  some  degree,  promoter!  by  it  in  the  ordinary  cases  which  occur  ;  and  so  Impressed  have  I 
ever  been  with  this  opinion,  that  whenever  I  have  been  myself  applied  to  to  perform  it,  I  have  alway* 
answered,  that  the  country  persons  who  devoted  themselves  tu  it  were  so  much  more  expert  at  It. 
that  I  couseientiously  recommended  an  application  to  some  one  of  them.  But  there  are  circumstances, 
even  in  these  almost  straightforward  ca»es,  which  the  enlightened  few  at  once  see  as  probable;  and 
duly  appreciating  the  importance  of,  apply  in  preference  to  the  veterinarian,  ol  which  I  had  once  n 
flattering  Instauce.    While  residing  lu  Loudon,  I  received  a  letter  desiring  tu  know  what  would  be  my 


iWO  rASTIlATlOX. 

\iMu-l\  !n  i-.i^tiue.  iti  Ml  th:it  the  lu»rx*  has  no  hcniia  4*r  rupture:  such  ca^^ 
liavi"  linpiK-iii'  I;  anrl  ;m  in  mir  iiiiih<Mi  wv  o\h:u  a  ilircrct  coiiiiimnieatioD  «ith  tb« 
uhiliinit  II.  wlirn  tin-  li«.r-r  riM-s  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  UtwcU  pMnj* 
iiiilil  tluN  tnil  MM  thi-  ri'Hir.  on  which  (liHtn'tiviiikC  circuiustancc<i  »ec  note  below*. 
As  uuhn.k.  \  Mil  Ml?  li..r-« «.  iirr  tin-  imM  usual  subji-cts  of  thi*  tipcration,  in-: 
8uih  nrtijii  :4*  h.ni  nut  >ri  U»ii  l»riillf«l.  or  cvfii  haltered,  but  reallv  making  good 
the  siiiiilr,  arr  *  r/*  wihi  as  f^>inmr  *m//j/  tn  ilirect  the  vounsrer  prai:tilioner  to 
cant  sii.  !i  a  nm-  in  tlir  u-ual  ni«tli«Ki.  wnuKl  bi*  much  below  the  rv^ulann  rt 
ihr  i-ifiL's  •liriiti'Mix  as  run  rui  bv  that  n-nownt.-d  operator  in  eaMroiKWiv. 
Mrn.  (;ia-H«.  u!i.>  HaL''lv  tlinct^  ii^  rtr>t  to  rafvh  a  han\  ami  then  pnKW-iU  ff 
iu-«truit  M-  in  tin-  .In-^^-iiiL'  of  it.  AtUr  this  eroat  patttrii,  wf  iiivisi  >;iv  sumt- 
thiii«  alN.ut  ifih-Ktui:  aixl  tarUim:  the  c«iU  alM> ;  ami  take  a  little  tnrtuouruWL 
hlun--,  :ii  I  -•fill  t!iii»ir  iii'Ti- rmni  the  Will-turnishefi  cwies  of  Mr.  IVrci^alL  wih' 
M-cni-.  111.!  in\-iir,  tn  lia^r  i  \jKTirnif«l  the  (iitficiiltv  of  the  matter.  Thia  hi»v. 
%\vr  wii.ilil  in\tr  '.fuir  uirr  tin-  ii  ci>iiinii-ntLitif»i*i  I  have  so  otVn  ci^en  Ifi 
lirii'li  r-  :ii!il  i»i!i-  r-  airiinhM  tn;  ulilih  is  that  of  hnttfilin^  ev^rv  colt  Irwrn  lii- 
HT\  f'uliisj.  I)\  \ilnih  \v'  \\\\jS\X  alwax.H  ho  caiii;ht  and  readilv  tackled,  b' a 
roll  r.iu;i»!  Ik-  i  tiiii(.l  \*ith  oats,  \i'..  In*  nniil  Ix*  <iri\i-ii  iiit«»  a'ei>mtr  beiwein 
f»«i  -trailv  h.>r-< -.  wli.  ri.  it' a  halter  cannot  ln'  put  <in,  at  least  a  nmiiiaz 
hrui|ii  :i  n«Ki>r  (  an  hi  L'"t  nniinl  hi^  luck  ;  hut  x^Iiii  hrv<.-r  is  used,  it  >bouM  bt 
fiat,  or  thf   HiriiL'irU^.   u!jii!i  arr  «>!\rn  I-uij:  and  %i«ilc-iit,   iiia\  bruise  the  flcck. 

.l.i.rf..  I-  !.:     .•  ..  ;  .   -....   I..:.  ;  -\  r.s  .......tx  I.,  .i^t   ili..V!ar...I  »..  r-^.  ^fi !  t..  rotnnir  '.K^*XV^r..^^,. 

d-»..l-  "■■:.■..  t-  »  .t.!...  A   ir  ..,.1.   m).,-i..  a,  I  «  „  r -....,  ..Mcirf-wj  ,„  a  fpjll  ,n-t  lurnliv 

I'li.l.v.  .•:■-•■-    •..      »..■  I.  i-l -.1.  v..  .  .-^l  I-..-  -iiv  i,.m-  I  ..;..,.   v,..|    ,.,   ,„v  an-^er    'tJialr 

"■"•'  ■»  '■  ■'  ■  '•  '  •■  "•■  ■'  '*  ■'•  ■''  ';  ■  ^;'"  "'.■'•  '  ■■*■'*  ^-^'-'---r.f.  I  I,.;:  .i,.„r;.|  *,.^: 
'""'    •  •     ■    ■  •■■        ^      •    :■;■  ".    ■■;  •  .»-.   I    :'  f-n.    |},.-  ..:.r...i-..n    „  jth    far   ni'.i^   drxt-^ilv  t!4i 

"'\""  '/'       =• '      ■     ■'•■    -fi-'t    t  !:•■•      «  -t  I-'-M    f.n.„.i    iJs.i  tJie   ,.ractH*»   nf  rrc!.:*: 

irl.-.  ,..t..,  ..    ■   I- ■  ■  .-.  ..r   .1  .  ■,  .f  .  i.tLit  ...1  l:iii  r\J..|.  [f.l  any   j  r.-.-f-  of  Kieat*"!-  ^afeU  lU- 

lli.it  .  I  II..-  .  ■•  .'  I.  *  :  t:   .-:  -.■     I  r,A!  -l «  J...t  I  il....:,rM  «  „  i  r..,.,.r.  m  1  fx-  i^.f, .]   fi  U:u-  n-  nirti*  .>: 

tliFii-i-.    I  ir  .  •      !-.  •■■  *r-.,-  .  I.i.-,^-'.:   Ml*'  a  Iritri  l-.  ti.i'  f-.M..-i  iiiir    »-iTr.|  :    •  rh^i  luv  ihaiff  va* 

iMit  4l  i     ■■   i.-:i  :  I-.  .    II    »:»    ..ii.-.t.  I.  .<  1 :»••■.  t>i  :  uiM.\'.i?.l  111  Uie  ii.uii  Ihi.  *».„«  evrirnr-»f« 

lli:il.  1.  I..  I-,- ..  .  .   ..i....,-.  J  l.il.,-r,.i 1.  I  wa-  t'.i'ikfl  l.'i  II. >  iviii.}..,,,-.    J.ui  I  he  owner  ..f  the 

h.ii-i-  i;--  .-■..:  f u.'  f  ....i-  \  :  1.    ':i.,!.i  .I'll  ;i.-iiiji'iit  il  lirfii.ii-ta.irr,  i-.-ii  n,,e«.i  orriir    luHh  Juiiiif 

lhe.-j.i".it  ";i.  ..I- 1  .III  .i-  :i.l.i-:"- iti.ti.l   ..I  nn  .it-l  ui..i   \.il'iA>.V  !i.irFr.  \i!iit-|,  a.'i  Die  j'extrritv  ..f  a 
iiMii.iii  I  iMii'j    I  ;;l.t  II-  '  '■•'  iMf  t"  .  ■•■»■  «  !'. ;  Mv\\^\  IIh'p,  lUal  if  ati>  lljin^  ii>J(«*i-«r  «hiiul.l  ha'pi  en 
lie  11  III- .i I.  I.I-      -!.■■  .   !  Iioi-  i:.-i:..'.v'  !••  I'kii.t-  »i:iii-r.|  f.ii  '    I  .n'lil  my  j.iiinc%-,  the  hiir-e' wa- t>L>e- 

»;««t-l II  I  I  ■  «■.:  .'.*   '  -:   '.  t    III  ui»  .w  I  .1   .*fi:i..ii.     F ;t  ii.'ri-|n..fe-ir<.Ti.iI  liari-l  1  ihouxhi 

\\\\^  ill!  i-\n;.it    :< II.    ..!!■!   .,  ■•»t  r.-!t  i:i,!\    it   ui-ll  u-iviuiitf-  thf  vriei:iiiir:.tii*M    iirartice    bv  lU 

relrii-ii.  r  t.' I '•■•€■  .  ■■  f.ii.r*,,  .,■..  I.  t'.p  i  o.inii  mi  i-ultfi  oni'ii  a  ju'lgrnf  Ihc- iri  itwtli  iif  a  foa':  <^ii  ai 
l»  if  .il.'.r  t-.  .J  i^rt'.f  ;.:.-:. -1  :.  i.i*  |.-p  tli.«  .i|«-.  :d;.ii:  •  I*  lie  l».i«  fit  ler^nil.t  jtivi*  i|jieitr.>||«  ai'Vi  ailf 
iiefi"««.i:  V  I  !.■;  i...t.:i!t  i:  .V  li'.,.,  !»•.  i.il  ■■iti  i.la  ]\  -liuiiM  llif  ii'».' *c  he  fuj!  ^i  ,m  I,  ,,,-  .j^^j  ;  p^.^^' 
li'lfil  III-  '  ■  ,.;  I  •  •■»  \  I',  i.lf-'  m-  t«  \\%-  ,  .1*  !i«.lii-t>  III  l!ii«  .rriital  liajC,  W  h.\l  Uitiil.}  {,(•  j„  t  (^f  ^p 
lliere  i.il.i"-   ■    ..  «   ..*.*■  ^•.  ■••■■!  t:.i-';i  .".l  •  ;i:i.l   -l.iii.i.J   |.ir .|.»u:i.- Uiii-.jteii.   nr  extensive  iiMtu-arfl  in- 

lUiiiiiiidiiiii  I  -  ■    «.  •  .■.•■rli--i  \'\  .ii-  il -  .k'l  I  «iiiiiiiii«  -nir-,  i*  \:>r  i-.im'  tlicii  in  Kootl    h.-|i|iU  .=      Aod 

*•-!  Iii"-i     I!  '   .i..ii-%  •■!i,»'.   1%.,.  iitii'i -I  I'.c  i',4TAtiiiii  vilirn  (leil'Miiii'i)  uu  lljr  ynurig  eieii     and  uiiii'h 

Itltirr    l.r  i-ir-  li>  "l-  I    I-   i-l-Ji'  :•:.  1   ;  .:r-l. 

•  ll>'i II..I -I-  I  1  "I  -r  |i.r:  r  ■  J  •  .■ -!i  il'oii  ii  iv  «'•'•  m-i-'ir  I'l  llii*  »i Mf  ;'r.  ri'i/  o|ieiatiun,  uhtch  a* 
al'f.nlv  ..-..I-  M-i.  :'..i"..i'»  f'n'  -I  !■!  i"  ...I  .ii-l  till-  ;i)-tlii  .ii,.tl  i.i\.i\  I'lie  ruiillriniiii.  (>ii«*ii 'tjnUm-  '  it 
II  iiiit  til  II-  Ml'  ■:.•.•■!  it,f...-  Il  II'.  ;  Ihr  \iii.r«it  "f  iiL'.-  r«  "I"  I' f  :if:iiiial  >tiiMitil  fi»rre  n  uiiaiitilv  of 
iiiti'«l-i.i-  III  ■  •.;■  ilii-  ■,:■.••  .•  :■■  I-  I-  .1  ..  t.ii  hi'c.  >}i  ■■■!I  wi*  I  r  lalN'il  ><ii  In  i>;>eiarc  mi  ^  Iwir.e  utiJcL 
■lieii<l>  1. 1 1  -I'-i '..  I.  -t  ■."  i-i  ;■  :,t  M  !■.■'.«■.!  I  I't  til  i-iiii  i-r  t  11  itfi  it,  ui.ii'*^  llie  uu  in'r  he  ai<prijiri|  of  tije 
tf>U.  .iml  1% ...  ?.;;  !■■  .i'    Ir  l'\   .t .  i4 '.■■!.  .i    l.-i-rt-t'il  ^t  iii'  ■•:  t«'«tii-.»*  i«r  iii!i''>),tri>lhibie   virr  miirlit  make 

iiii|>er,i>ivi>.     l-i   .  ,. », I    i ..  .:.l  ,1 .  .■■  ,iiir:..l  lli  it  t^.i-  n.i !' n-il  .if  (»iraril  In'  |>rai  ti^e<i,  j.  e.  to  remove 

Itie  Ir-tii-if.  .(11.1  !;iritt.>  iin  l>>>f  I'  i'  t>ii  .i  .i  \;i.'ii  i.i..  \\it:i-ii  (In'  rUiu«  ( "iirti' ifiitlv  I i^ht  U>  letain  Diem 
aiHiil,  in.t  lull  (>i  |.i->ii.ii-i>  .Ir  it'i  Ii!  t!.i>  liiil)  |>ii>!ii-il  liii;!i  ii;*  .icniiio:  the  :ib<Iiiii.inal  i  iiitc.    very  •  are> 
fully  a*iM'l  II..'  t-»  II  il"-r  .i:iv   |  'iili.i;!  i  1  iiitr-tii;i>  in  tin'  ii|.4vati'iii      When  a  ili«rii%-rry  in   made  of  ttie 
exi'leiiic  "f  l,i>ii,a  ■!''•  r  nn  «'.■.■■  -li.i-r  h  •*  ■'-.  »u  nirtn-ty      -t'l't  fo:   the  cuntiHtm    |''iir]io»e»  of  ra4»> 
liatnui,  «"ui.i  t;  e  '.jiri .it'i.  liii.t,!  .11*  l,i«  I'liM-i'v.  mill  i-.-tiale''     i  'hoiiM  »a\,  hv  iin  iiii>aiiH-   hu\  on 
the  r<»iili  i;% .    I   U..IJ..1   ;::fi';\    <  n'ti-.    tin*  ii.rl'iml  ii'i-iiiii:iieiiili*ii   hy   .^Ir.  I'lTiiv.-iIl,  to  tiriiily  unite  Di« 
lipv  III  till'  rvipiiril  \vii  ,ii>l  l.y  tin-  i|-iill  •iiliiir,  alluu iiii;  tin'  testu'r  it«i*lf  In  a««i«t   m  hlorkinjr   up 
llie  |ia-«i:!i\  \\\\\i  A  l:<i;  i>  al>i»  tl..it  thi-  ifiilaiiiiii.'itinii    |>iinliiiiMl  hy  I'lO  e.«i>i<iiiii  nii|{iit  altikipeibei    »tuu 
III!  the  •rii'l.i!  •  I'l.'iiiiiiiiii  titimi  u  iili  t!ie  •ihiinincii.     Hut  in  tin'  ai'|>aliin^  ca<e  i>f  luiniemip  |iriiCru«ifin 
III  iiili">t)ii«',  uli.it  i«  tn  lii>  'l-iiie''     I  \\iiii;i|  liiMO  RilviMf  the  jiiiiinr  I'lartitiiMier  not  to  io;^  hi:*  «elf- 
|ii»<«e<».ii>ii.  Iiijt  to  it'iiiii.iiiil  liiiiioi'it,  nii'l  mI;iio  hi*  i«  enertfi'lir  in  emifUViMUH  to  iPlieTe,  that  he  keep 
hit  iiiiimI  a^  liri'   a-  |:ii.»«ili|r  fimii  liizhi  aiiil  ilr^i'air  :  ai)it  ahovi*  ail,  nut  tn  thftc  what  li«  J  read- 
Mr.  C'iilriiiuii,  in  »i:i  It  n  ■»•*',  |'rii;>ii-e<i  tu  iii.ikr  an  iM-eiiintf  iiiti>  tin*  atiiliiiiien  near  tlio  iiiHl>ilirii«.  larre 
eimiiKli  to   iittimliiir   t'le   li  iinl.  ;iii<i  iliaift-   in   thi'  l«>nrN.    Mr.  I'eirival  wouid  prefer  dilAtii'iv  llie 
extern. il  riiii;,  h'lt  u'-i-ii  fiiiiii  nliit  I  Iih\i>  itlitrnfi  I  tVar  MniiM  l.iil,  tlitiuuli  in  !it>nie  eu<ie«   it  inictit 
he  liieil  uii!i  -•■riiiiiiu  ;iii;>iif;y  :  hut  t':i'  tt'^lioU*  iiii:-t  hr  very  ijunn  ii-tained,  and  even  permanently 
lixeil  iiuHiii'^l  l!ii'  iln:itr<t  iiii;;.  i-r  tl.r   huMel-i  m  onll  :itf  ain  df^ii'inl.     The  iiite*tinefe  |iiubah|y   wnukl 
lieriiiiK'  iiiii.iif.l  ill  any  «ii«-li  rii-i- ;  th«''>c  I  mkuM  reitaiii!y  imnrtitir  hy  llie  linrhl  |>ii'**ihli>   iionit :    I 

^rmiM  iIm-ii  eiiiit'ii to  nfum  ifinu.  a-  ilirei  ted   in  Mfuin-U  "i  the  airflinncn.  n.   Dl;    uliirh  lint 

tiii'i-veiliiit:.  I  uoiil'l  !lii'ii  iiiii->ui'  .Mi   C'ultfnian  a  iik'UhhI,  ainl  endeavniir  to  r'tain  tiieiu  bvM.  <iirvil*M 
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and  produce  abscess  or  poll-evil.  When  his  exertions  have  tired  him,  be  may 
be  tnen  led  to  the  operating  spot :  here  his  attention  should  be  engaged  while 
the  hobbles  are  pnt  on,  if  possible ;  if  not,  a  long  and  strong  cart-rope,  having 
its  middle  portion  formed  into  a  noose  sufficiently  large  to  take  in  the  head  ana 
neck,  is  to  be  slipped  on,  with  the  knotted  part  appli^  to  the  counter  or  breast, 
and  the  long  pendant  ends  passed  backwards  between  the  fore  legs,  and,  as 
expressed  by  Mr.  Percivall,  *  extended  obliquely  backward,  carried  round  the. 
hind  fetlocks  within  the  hollows  of  the  heels,  brought  forward  again  on  the  out- 
side, passed  under  the  collar- rope,  and  a  second  time  carried  backward  on  the 
outer  side  of  all,  and  extended  to  its  full  length  in  a  direct  line  behind  the  ani- 
maL'  Thus  fettered,  Mr.  Percivall  says  his  hind  feet  may  be  drawn  under  him 
towards  the  elbows ;  I  have,  however,  often  found  that,  at  the  moment  the  rope 
touches  the  heels,  the  colt  either  kicks  and  displaces  the  rope,  or  altogether 
displaces  himself;  but  his  attention  can  generally  be  engaged  by  one  fore  leg 
being  held  up,  or  by  having  his  ear  or  muzzle  rubbed,  or  even  by  the  twitch : 
if  not,  the  rope  may  be  carried  actually  around  each  fetlock,  which  then  be- 
comes a  hobble ;  and  this  rope  may  be  gradually  tightened :  in  this  way  I  have 
succeeded  with  very  refractory  colts ;  but  it  requires  very  able  assistants,  and, 
if  possible,  the  man  who  has  been  used  to  the  individual  colt  should  be  present. 
In  cither  way,  as  soon  as  the  rope  is  fixed,  with  a  man  to  each  end  of  it  behind 
the  colt,  let  them,  by  a  sudden  and  forcible  effort  in  concert,  approximate  his 
hind  legs  to  his  fore,  and  thus  throw  him.  Before  the  colt  is  cast,  however,  it 
should  be  endeavoured  to  ascertain  that  he  is  free  from  hernia :  with  an  adult 
horse  this  is  even  more  necessary. 

Being  satisfied  that  no  hernia  exists  on  either  side,  proceed  to  cast  the  horse, 
tuniing  him,  not  directly  on  the  leftside,  but  piincipally  inclining  that  way; 
and  if  possible  let  the  croup  be  very  slightly  elevated :  it  is  usual  to  place  him 
directly  fiat  on  the  left  side,  but  I  have  found  the  above  rather  most  convenient. 
Next  secure  the  near  hind  leg  with  a  piece  of  hempen  tackle,  having  a  running 
noose,  or,  in  default  of  this  not  being  at  hand,  make  use  of  the  flat  part  of  a 
hempen  halter,  which  should  for  safety  be  put  on  before  the  hobble  of^that  leg 
is  removed,  as  may  be  readily  done  if  the  hobbles  having  shifting  or  screw  D*8, 
as  described  in  casting,  are  made  use  of.  A  left-handed  operator  would  incline 
the  horse  to  the  right  side,  which  is  a  caution  of  Hurtrel  d*Arboval*s,  and  a 
very  good  one ;  for  I  once  saw  a  young  left-handed  practitioner,  who,  not 
choosing  to  depart  from  the  usual  rule,  was  rendered  very  awkward  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  young  accoucheur  feels  himself,  both 
being  thus  fettered  by  the  sinister  side  of  his  patient,  when  a  little  promptitude 
on  the  part  of  both  would  convince  them  that,  if  their  practice  was  right,  the 
use  of  the  most  convenient  side  could  not  be  uronff.  Every  requisite  being  at 
hand,  and  as  Hurtrel  d'Arboval,  with  his  usual  mmuteness  observes,  the  ope- 
rator, having  his  scalpel  between  his  teeth,  should  place  himself  behind  the 
horse,  as  the  most  convenient  way  to  perform  his  manipulations,  and  firmly 
grasping  the  left  testicle  with  his  left  hand*,  and  drawing  it  out  so  as  to  render 
the  scrotum  tense,  he  should  make  an  incisionf  lengthways  of  the  bag,  from 
its  anterior  to  its  posterior  part,  or,  as  expressed  by  Ilurtrel  d*Arboval,  in  the 
direction  of  the  grand  axis  of  the  organ.  The  incision  may  be  carried  at  once 
through  the  integuments,  the  thin  dartos  expansion,  and  the  vaginal  coat  of  the 
testicles,  by  the  dexterous  operator,  with  a  sweep  of  the  scalpel :  but  with  one 

*  Thi»  part  of  the  operation  it  Romrtimet  rendf  red  rather  difficalt  by  the  force  with  which  the  ere- 
matitcr  miiRcle  retract*  the  fland  towaids  the  alidomen  ;  to  remedy  which  Hartrel  d'Arboval  reeom* 
meiidii  tapping  his  vhealh  or  penis,  »trikinf  hi*  nose  or  lips  slightly  with  a  whip,  which  divertinfr  hit 
attention,  allows  the  testicle  to  he  drawn  towards  the  operator.  Mr.  I'ercivall  says,  to  avoid  this 
great  resistance,  the  testicle  and  its  coverings  may  be  mcluded  between  the  clams;  and  certainly, 
when  the<«e  are  not  injuriously  pre8«ed,  this  must  be  the  best  method. 

f  Some  operators  prefer  the  heated  iron  for  tlii*  purpnue,  on  the  principle  that  it  prevents  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  scrotum  from  obstructing  the  view  of  the  after-operations.  The  cauterised  wound, 
it  mu«t  be  observed,  indames  most,  and  i«  longest  in  healing;  and  If  we  coaM  suppose  the  inflamma- 
tion might  prove  a  derivative  one,  it  would  certainlv  lessen  the  tendency  to  one  dee|»er  seated  and 
more  important,  as  that  uf  peritonitis,  fee.,  as  well  al'«o  as  it  obviates  any  fear  of  partial  union  of  the 
divid<>d  scrotal  edges  by  adhesive  inflammntion,  which  dt>es  occasionally  occur.  In  my  own  practice 
J  have  always  used  the  knife ;  and  I  ihoald  ceiUhily  recomiocnd  it  ia  prrfeteoee  to  the  other. 
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Ii'.u  <(M  f.iii  ;it  till-  »|H't>ilu>iit  it  will  be  uiiirr  pnidviit  to  make  the  first  iiifi: 
llmnii:li  llic  •iriiiiiiii  iiikI  durtnH  iiiily.  to  thi-  niiuirrd  extent,  auil  llii-n  I" 
ilia-  Miuii'  li_<  ■))('  MiL'iiiiil  vimt.  thus  uuiiililiK  to  miiiiid  the  tr»|]clr,  which  uxo 
]in<iliii'('  linli'iit  n>i«tan(-r,  bihI  (tivo  iiiiiion'SMrv  p;iin.  Wo  howcvor  laLr  i 
■<)i)Hirliii>liy  i>r  iiiiline.  tluil  i-hm'ii  havr  <iri-um'il  *hrn  the  tunica  vuniwU*  < 
ilitiili'il  iKi'liMii-li' tli|Ui«<'i);  tin[i  uilh(:Hiiiiii>  Utwccn  this  tuiiii-  and  the  tuu 
nllniiiiiH'ii  li:iiiiii!  ntniiK'il  it  l:i>l.  Ill  Kit'h  tn«c  thv  M-alpcl  munt  be  FmiiK'i 
l.i  I'ro  (111'  ii-iiili'.     Sit- II  (H'ii'  iit'thix  Liiiil  noted  ii)  the  ftml  vol.  of  Tkr  Veil 

u.itiiiii.  i'-2T.',.     Wli.i -lu'h 'il)KtnH-ti<>n  mi'ur!t,  ihc  t<-$ticlv.   if  the  o(xt. 

U-  viirtiiUiiiK  laru'',  will  -1i|'  ""I;  l"it  tin-  (i|K'niti>r  inu»t  be  prepared  >l  i 
luotiiiiit  >■■'  ■»•  <l'>iMii  111  r%iH'('t  Miiiif  linli-iu  RlniKulinfps  more  ^larticularlv  tl' 
iitti'iii|>l>  In  ri'-tnlii  llii'  ('■iilmclioii'i  nl'  ihe  en'nuiHter.  and  bv  main  ti>rvi' 
ilni»  •<iil  till  l<'>lirl<'.  l'r<iiiinili>n  In  itiis.  tliinliin-.  thv  twiteh't-hould  bi.-lii-] 
i'MkI.  ttu-  ;iiitMa;iiits  (>)K'i'iiilK  the  111:111  at  the  liiud,  niii>t  be  on  the  ale 
hikI  111.'  i<  >a<-U-  Li- f.  :<t  iht'  liiiir  of  iIiIk  >i«l<-iit  Tt-irnction  of  the  errni.'Mt 
>li<nil<i  1i<  iitt  r>  \\  \u  111.  I>iit  li'it  dr:iL'i:<'il  ill  i'|>|>i>!Uti<>li  to  the  eoittnietioii.  oih 
«!>■■  ]iirii><iii'i'  iiMiriiiii-lii  !»'  the  ri-^ii1t  Irinn  Hiiy  I'Ui-h  violence.  If  the  eh 
him-  liifii  |iiit  Oil  m.r  till'  wli.-K".  an-..r.liiii;  u>  Mr.  I'enivaH's  iiirthod,  thi-j  • 
ii>hi»l  in  nialiiiiii!  ihc  riiniitiiii:  |urt-^;  but  1  must  tut»tii  utfer  a  catttiun.'  ll 
tlu'i  Ih-  imi  ti>rrl  uiih  tiHi  iiiiiili  |iri'Ksiiri-.  The  riMKlance  haviiifc  fcuh^iiii 
iiTiii iiN'.l  ilii'i  liitiis  luM'  Iki'ii  thus  <'iiii>liiyt-d,  lliey  iimAt  nuw  bv  reiiuiti-d ; 
iftliri  lim  11..I  I" 111  |'r,(ii.ii-K  iti  \t»:  tliVv  nuii't'now  be  taken  in  hand.  >i 
Ix-iiii;'  u:i,l,l..l  nitb  ii.».  slh.iild  l<i'  )ihuvd  li^ofxh  <m  the  enrd.  wliile  tina- 
Kiii'ii  t..  I'r..-  Ihr  i;it  tlif.i-:*.  .T  .|«niiiitii'  tuhi-.  wliitli  in  wen  eimtinued  fri 

till-  I'l'iiliilMiiiv  I'r tli>'  ;:ri)>  of  tlii'  )>iiii'i».     The  Ittiwiani>.   Mr.  (inodiiiiii 

l'i>nii^  ll",  lilt  it  llinmch  »ht'ii  t\u\  i<|«Tat<-.     Iliirln'l  d'Arbinal  dues   iiiil  ii. 
,  Ih.  l-niid.  ,.ri 

■      rvi-i*-.  .1:  iMiii  lilt  wlu-n  11  1*  itiiuincrt.     It 

111;  "T'  (111-  iliiiii-'.  \-  iliiiniiiiu'  1111  the  Hurt  i 

■  If  it  be   left  1 

-HurK  mill  nturd  the  priK-eM 

«('ll  into  ■  fungoiit  excn-Meeii' 

ili'iitnit :  uii  the  othi-r  hand,  if 

'••  l)Hi>|H-i)  to  bleed  ufreih  atler  it  haa  U-eu   1 

111.-  iliiiTi",  til.'  .iiHWtor  «ill  tliid  it  ni>  eaw  ln»k  to  rceover  it  Ih 

nil  III'  till-  eii'iii:i->iiT.     Till'  iintiinil  li-ii|tl1)  of  llic  ennl,  whieh  n 

11.)  on  Ihi-  .Iriini'  ul'  thi-  ili  ■.iiiil  oflhe  ijlaiid,   will  bo  iiiir  best  fcui. 

iiil.ir.      I'bi-  plii'i'  ..I'  -eaioii  di- ten  11  in  id  (ill  uml  marked,  elone  tl 

.'iit!>   lit:b)  1..  n  l:ilii   lirni   li..|,l   i.t'  llie  iiinl.  and   In   (.-Itietuallv  Kt. 

i.'ii  "niiliin  it.     Tbi-n-  un-  ii.ih  tuo  iiiiHh'K  iil' mukiiiR  the  dtv'iniui 

•  »>i.  r  il  nilh  H  M'uliH'l.  :inil  thiM  to  sutKi-ii-iiltv  M.-ar  the  end  of  it  1 

t  11  lloH  of  lil.Miil.  iiioiilin!;.  himi'\iT.  to  btini  it  tii  a  cinder,   an 

I.I1I.'.      I'hi'  irtbir.  anil  in' Minn-  rf|k-il»  tbi-  im-riTahle  iiiethiHl. 
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for  the  newly  castrated  horse  as  a  preventive  of  local  congestion :  such  practice 
is  common  in  most  countries  but  our  own,  and  seems  salutary  in  all.  Uurtrel 
d*Arboval,  thus  impressed,  recommends  the  horse,  immediately  after  the  ope* 
ration,  to  be  led  out  to  walk  for  an  hour,  and  it  is  a  general  plan  in  France  to 
walk  such  horses  in  hand  an  hour  night  and  morning.  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  proof 
of  its  not  being  hurtful,  informs  us  that  whole  studs  of  horses  brought  to 
St.  Petersburgh  to  be  operated  on,  are  immediately  travelled  back  a  certain 
portion  of  the  distance,  night  and  morning,  until  they  arrive  at  home.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  moderate  degree  of  motion  in  pre- 
ference to  absolute  rest,  as  practised  among  us :  it  is  a  plan  which  has  long  been 
followed  with  success  among  our  own  cutters ;  and  perhaps  our  not  adopting 
it  before  has  arisen  from  prejudice  against  whatever  was  practised  by  illiterate 
persons,  without  reflecting  that,  illiterate  as  they  are,  their  employers  are  not 
all  so ;  and  that  unless  success  attended  their  practices,  they  would  cease  to  be 
employed. 

The  French  method  of  castration  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Goodwin ;  and  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  it  receives  his  recommendation  to  entitle  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
veterinary  world ;  and  it  is  rendered  the  more  so,  as  he  observes  on  the  method 
in  general  use  among  us,  *  that  the  operation  performed  by  the  actual  cautery 
ailways  induces,  more  or  less,  symptoms  that  -oflen  become  alarming ;  and  that 
it  cannot  be  performed  on  the  adult  without  incurring  more  swelling  and  severer 
symptoms  than  attend  any  other  method  of  operation.     If  I  ever  use  the  actual 
cauteiT,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  and  then  only  on  a  yearling,  or  a  two- 
year  old;  but  I  am  resolved  never  to  employ  it  again  on  an  adult.*     These  ob- 
servations, as  emanating  from  such  a  source,  must  be  deemed  important,  and,  in 
attempting  a  description  of  the  most  eligible  methods,  I  should  not  fulfil  what  is 
due  to  this  reputed  author  and  practitioner,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  likely  to 
be  improved  by  his  account  of  it  and  his  remarks  on  it,  were  I  not  to  give  it 
somewhat  in  detail.     Mr.  Goodwin  first  offers  the  description  of  the  French 
method  of  operating  from  Hiu-trel  d*Arboval.     *  Castration  by  means  of  the 
clams  is  the  method  in  general  use,  if  not  the  only  one  now  employed;  it  is  the 
most  ancient,  since  it  was  recommended  by  Hieroclius  among  the  Greeks.     It 
is  performed  in  two  ways,  the  testicle  being  covered  or  uncovered.     In  the  for- 
mer, the  scrotum  alone,  formed  by  the  skin  and  dartos  muscle,  is  cut  through, 
and  the  testicle  is  brought  out  by  tearing  through  the  laminated  tissue  which 
unites  the  scrotum  with  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  and  the  clam  is  then  placed  above 
the  epididymis,  outside  the  peritoneal  covering,  on  the  cord.     In  the  uncovered 
operation,  the  incision  is  made  through  the  serous  capsule  of  the  testicle ;  the 
tunica  vaginalis  being  cut  through,  the  testicle  presents  itself^  and  the  clam  is 
placed  well  above  the  epididymis,  on  the  cord.     Some  persons  recommend  the 
epididymis  to  be  left  under  the  clams,  with  a  view  of  the  animal*s  keeping  his 
strength  and  vigour:  in  young  subjects  this  may  be  done  without  inconvenience, 
but  in  older  it  is  often  the  cause  of  mischief.    The  operation,  performed  in  either 
way,  requires  us  to  provide \>urselves  with  a  scalpel,  a  pair  of  clams,  a  pair  of 
lung  pincers,  made  purposely  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  clams  together,  and  some 
waxed  string.     The  clams  may  be  made  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  but  the  elder 
is,  nevertheless,  the  best,  and  generally  made  use  of.     To  make  a  clam,  we  pro- 
cure a  branch  of  old  and  dry  elder,  whose  diameter  should  be  about  an  inch,  and 
whose  length  should  be  from  five  to  six  inches :  of  course,  the  dimensions  must 
at  all  times  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  chord  we  have  to  operate  on.     At 
the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  each  end,  a  small  niche,  sufficiently  deep  to 
hold  the  string,  must  be  made,  and  then  the  wood  should  be  sawed  through  the 
middle  lengthways.     Each  end  of  the  clam  should  be  planed,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  opening  of  them,  either  when  we  are  about  to  place  them  or  to  take  them 
off.     The  pith  of  the  wood  is  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  hollow  should  be 
filled  with  a  paste  made  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  flour,  mixed  with  suflicient 
water  to  form  it.     Some  persons  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  any  caustic  what- 
ever, and,  of  course,  the  scooping  out  of  the  inside  of  the  dam  is  not  necessary : 
notwithstanding,  the  caustic,  masmuch  as  it  produces  a  speedier  dissolutioQ  of 
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the  parti,  muHt  be  useful,  and  ought  not  to  be  Defected.*     The  addhioo  of  Ai 
cauMtic,  howvvrr,  Mr.  (toodwin  objects  to  with  gremt  reaeoo,  miiarkiii|,  tbc 
unloM  it  be  a  vcn-  iitrong  one,  and  necessarily  dAD^erous  to  employ,  it  csodoi 
be  of  any  use  to  nartu  coniprcMed  and  depriTed  of  circiilatioti  and  life.    He  fis- 
ther  inf(>nnH  ub  that  he  has  o|)erated  in  six  cases  in  aucceasaoa  with  the  «■ 
eflcct,  without  any  escharotic  matter  whatever.     An  ezpcnmental  case  of  Ifr 
FercivairH  tcmiinated  fatally :  by  the  use  of  caustic  the  <rord  was  gres^  'u- 
flanu^,  as  high  as  the  ring,  and  which  unqnestionablj  produced  the  nnfortoao 
result.     *  The  covered  op<*ration,*  continues  Mr.  Goodwin,  *  is  the  one  that  I  ■> 
about  to  advocate,  and  which  diflTers  only  inasmuch,  that  the  scrotum  and  (istoi 
muscle  nuiHt  be  cautiouslv  cut  thn>ugh,  without  dividing  the  tunica  vagiiisiii. 
It  wsH  Monsieur  larger  who  was  accidentally  at  my  house  when  I  was  almit  to 
castrate  a  h<»rve,  and  who,  on  my  sayiiw  that  1  should  probably  do  it  with  tk 
caiitcn-,  cxprc^sotl  h\p  surprise  that  I  should  perform  the  operation  in  any  etber 
way  than  on  the  plan  pmcnilly  uppnAed  of  in  France.      Being  a  stranger  to  it, 
he\in<lly  consented  to  prchidc  at  the  operation,  and,  after  seeing  him  peHbm 
on  the  near  testicle,  I  did  tlic  same  on  the  right,  but  of  course  not  with  toe  am 
facility  as  IWrger.    AAer  o{H'ning  the  scrotum,  and  dissecting  through  the  dait<a. 
which  is  ver}-  readily  done  by  past^ing  the  knife  lightly  over  its  fibres,  the  testick 
and  its  covering  the  tunica  vaginalis,  must  be  taken  in  the  right  hand,  while  the 
\v(i  should  l)c  eniplou'd  in  pushing;  back  the  scrotum  firom  its  attachments ;  sod, 
haxing  y«>iir  assistant  ready,  as  before,  with  the  clam,  it  must  be  pUu^ed  well  above 
the  epitlidyniis,  and  greater  pressure  is,  of  course,  necessary,  as  the  vaginal  cofo^ 
ing  is  includiMl  in  the  clam  *. 

Castration  by  eTchum  of  the  testicle  has  also  been  practised  in  the  •amemiB- 
ner  as  it  is  done  in  the  human  subjiTt;  but  so  performed  in  the  burse,  there  ii 
a  tendency  to  pn>{>agate  intlanunation  through  the  rings  into  the  abdomen,  sod 
they  friM|uently  die  of  j>e;itt>iiitis.  Mr.  C'line  lost  two  valuable  <:arriage-barKf 
which  he  oiH>niti*il  on  himself  in  this  way,  and  this  result  is  so  commoD,  tint 
Mr.  lk*ll  notices  it  in  his  Lecturesf.  Mr.  (voodwin  observes,  however,  thst  io 
Russia  he  has  seen  hundreds  of  horses  operated  on  this  way  siaicly ;  and  he  re- 


•  Surh  i«  ()i«  aroant  of  thii  method  otfrrrd  bv  Mr.  Goodwin:  and  be  follows  it  by  a  very  ca 

•tatpnirnt  of  it*  dira<lTanta|tr*.  and  it«  ca#r»  of  failure  both  with  bimftelf  mod   wiUk  otbera,  bot  « 

•nd«  ill  lii^  Y\t\tx^^\nfi  the  rto«e  or  covered  method,  from  a  consideration  of  the  ItnbilKy  which  tte 
eoriimon  operation  incur*,  of  occamoninf  an  iiredurible  e-cape  of  inte<4in«  from  tb«  annatarml  po«tiM 
the  animal  i«  tiu«*ed  in,  and  the  Tioleiit  effort*  of  tlie  alMiominal  Diu*cle»  at  auch  tiosca  ;  •■  nc>c Mni 
which,  to  tit*  iknowled|;e,  ha«  occurred  in  M'Teial  instance*  to  Tery  able  practitioners,  witen  f»taJ  c«»- 
aet]ueiicc«  were  the  re-.ult.  '  It  i«  the  knowledfe.'  continue*  Mr.  U.,  '  of  M^verml  c«w«  that  batt 
t^tniiiimted  fatally,  tht on |rh  the  CM-aite  of  inte»lirie,  and  particulaj-ly  in  race  horars.  tb«t  h««  chidT 
Induicd  ine  to  pi'efcr  the  cli>«e  or  covered  o)>eration.  Mr.  Jemell  lort  a  Taluable  r»ce  hor««  af 
Mr.  Van-ittnrt'".  Crrnrn  Prince  had  an  acci<1ent  of  a  •imilar  nature  occur  to  him  when  operated  •• 
by  a  Mr.  Atheiton,  of  l.iTerpool.  Mr.  Fiehl  cin  be*t  inform  you  of  ttte  cane  of  I,€np0t4,  a  iMnt 
beloiitfinK  to  tlie  late  i>ui(e  of  Yorli :  and  Lord  Kilbouine'*  iicricrcr  Io%t  hia  life  but  yew  tea 
•imilar  way  '  lluitiel  d'AibKral'*  opinion  of  the  clo^  operation  i»  a*  follow*  :  •  Ca»tration.  by  the 
rlo«e  operation,  i«  more  evpeditiou*.  and  for  thi«  rea^^on  \*,  no  doul)t,  p''eferre<l  by  a  rreat  aaay 
practitioner*.  I'hii  method  ha*  it*  advantn^e*  a*  well  a«  disadvantage*.  It  i«  leaa  painful,  and  dac* 
not  expose  the  uinmal  to  n  heiiiiii.  Hliich  \*  hut  of  too  frequent  tycurrence  in  well-bred  hor«e«,  that 
are  conM-iiutMitly  litititlile.  and  make  violent  effort*  durinr  the  operation,  It  facilitatep  the  plaeiiif  ef 
the  clam  well  alHive  the  epididymu*.  a  circumstance  that  i*  important,  for  pr««*ure  on  it  la  aJnaoat  wmn 
to  produce  But»»ei)uent  divea^e  in  the  cord.  On  the  other  hand,  thi*  opeiation  i*  more  liable  to  be  tkt 
rmntr  of  ItfaHut.  and  o(  prritonral  tnjinmmntinn  ;  and  the  aubttance  of  the  rremaater  maacia 
prerent*  the  compre**ion  beinc  made  effectually.  Nerertiiele**.  we  And  practitionera  who,  baviif 
oaerated  in  thin  manner,  and  w  ithout  accident,  upon  thousand*  of  horve*.  according  to  their  aaaerttooa 
at  leant,  do  not  he!>itate  to  affirm,  that  ca«tration  by  the  dote  operation  is  le*»  dangeroas,  and  merlta 
tlic  pre-eminence  which  their  experience  accord*  to  it.'  On  the*e  objection*  of  Hnrtrcl  d'Arboval 
Mr.  tioodwin  remark*,  and  with  much  apparent  justice,  tiiat  lie  cannot  imagine  why  tetanua  abooM 
occur  more  fre«{iientiy  after  the  covered  than  the  uncovered  operation;  and  pretsare  certainly  osay  be 
made  a»  efHcient,  if  our  instrument*  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  in  this  operation  at  in  the  other; 
for,  in  fact,  there  is  but  one  objection  that,  1  think,  ha*  the  leant  foundation  for  oar  coaaideratioB,  er 
rattier  our  experience,  which  is,  the  statement  that  peritoneal  injlammation  i*  often  the  conae- 
qnence  of  it.' 

f  *  Fatal  inflammation  i*  apt  to  enaue  bv  ca*trating  horse*  after  the  method  practiaed  by  hnoMa 
aurgeon*  :  Uie  reason  is,  that  the  peritoneal  coat,  that  coat  which  the  testicle  carries  down  with  ft,  ia 
the  human  subject  cln»e«  and  degenerates  into  cellular  texture,  but  in  the  horse  it  i«  open,  and  there* 
fore  yon  see  the  difficulty  of  that  operation.  In  the  case  of  the  hor«e,  in  cutting  off  the  testicle  yoa 
open  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  you  ouen  it  in  a  small  extent,  yet  that  extent  is  auAcient  to 
create  iudammaliun  ;  being  onet  inflamed,  that  inflammation  going  on,  passes,  from  the  sympathy 
I  have  alluded  to,  over  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  and  destroy*  the  ereature.*'* 
Ltinc€t,  No.  W- 
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marks  it  certainly  produces  less  pain,  the  animal  loses  less  flesh  and  condition, 
and  is  sooner  recovered  than  when  operated  on  by  the  actual  cautery. 

Ctistration  by  Ugature^  called  among  fiuriers  and  breeders  twitching^  ia  a  painful, 
barbarous,  and  very  dangerous  practice :  and  consists  in  enclosing  the  testicles 
and  scrotum  within  a  ligature  until  mortification  occurs  and  they  drop  off.  It  is 
practised  by  some  breeders  on  their  young  colts,  but  it  is  always  hazardous,  and 
disgracefully  cruel.  The  substance  of  the  testicle  in  some  countries  is  also  broken 
down  either  by  rubbing,  or  otherwise  by  pressure  between  two  hard  bodies :  this 
is  practised  in  Algiers  instead  of  excision,  and  tetanus  is  a  frequent  consequence 
of  it.  Lastly,  I  would  notice  the  simple  division  of  the  vcis  defereuM^  which  has 
been  performed,  it  is  said,  with  success  on  many  animals,  and  is  proposed  as  a 
safe  and  less  painful  process  for  the  emasculation  of  the  horse.  It  consists  in 
a  longitudinal  section,  with  reference  to  the  horse  when  cast,  through  the  scro- 
tum, dartos,  and  vaginal  sheath,  so  as  to  expose  the  cord,  from  which  the  vas 
deferens  is  to  be  separated  and  severed.  I  should  be  inclined  to  view  this  in 
the  same  light  as  the  retention  of  the  epididymis  to  retain  the  spirit,  i.  e.  the 
vice,  for  so  it  proves.  There  is  a  certam  consent  of  parts  by  which  the  sympa- 
thy of  an  organ  remains  af\er  its  functional  offices  are  apparently  destroyed :  the 
human  castrati  has  erection,  can  copulate  by  the  additamentary  secretions  from 
the  prostates  and  vesiculae  seminalcs ;  and  I  make  little  doubt  but  the  nervous 
excitement  would  continue,  in  a  certain  degree,  were  any  portion  of  the  testicle 
to  remain.  There  are  certain  nice  conditions  of  the  organ  necessary  for  propa- 
gation ;  thus  the  horse  who  retains  his  testicles  within  his  abdomen,  possesses 
all  the  riggish  qualities  of  him  with  one  perfectly  evolved :  he  is  lustful,  and  can 
cover,  but  is  seldom  fruitful.  Of  the  morbid  consequences  of  castration  I  have 
little  to  say :  by  early  evacuations,  green  food,  a  loose  box,  a  cool  air,  moderate 
clothing,  but  particularly  by  walking  exercise,  swellings  of  the  parts  may  be  pre- 
vented :  if  not,  bleed  and  foment ;  and  should  suppuration  follow,  and  sinuses 
form,  treat  as  directed  under  those  heads;  and  should  there  arise  tetanic  symp- 
toms, refer  to  that  article. 

LITHOTOMY. 

Although  there  are  a  few  instances  on  early  record  wherein  this  operation 
was  successfully  performed  on  the  horse,  and  some  within  our  own  times,  yet, 
until  that  which  engaged  Mr.  Sewell's  attention  appeared,  the  veterinary  public 
had  not  seemed  interested  in  it.  I  have  already  treated  on  vesical  calcuh,  where 
I  made  nmch  use  of  the  learned  Parisian  professor*s  valuable  memoir,  as  it  ap- 
pears under  review  in  The  Veterinarian,  I  now  draw  on  it  again  as  the  most 
accredited  source  of  information  on  all  abstruse  points  in  our  surgery,  llurtrel 
d'Arboval's  account  of  the  progress  of  lithotomy  in  veterinary  practice  com- 
mences in  1774,  although  we  are  led  to  suppose  it  had  been  once  previously 
practised.  This  sec-  nd  case  was  successfully  operated  on  by  Mons.  Del:  in 
1794,  Pomcelot;  in  1808,  M.  Bouley ;  and  at  other  periods,  Texier,  Girard,  Le 
Gay,  Verrier,  and  Segala,  have  also  performed  it.  '  In  monodactyles  theie  are 
two  methods  of  operating  for  the  stone,  one  through  the  rectum,  the  other 
through  the  bladder.  The  first,  which  consists  in  laying  open  the  bladder  by 
a  longitudinal  incision  made  through  the  parietes  of  the  part  of  the  rectum  ad- 
herent to  it,  by  means  of  a  straight  bistoury,  is  easily  practised,  but  in  its  con- 
sequences is  diangerous  in  the  extreme :  in  fiict,  it  is  an  operation  never  to  be 
adopted  but  in  a  case  where  the  magnitude  of  the  stone  precludes  its  extraction 
tl\rough  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  all  other  cases,  litnotomy  by  the  urethra 
is  to  be  pursued.  For  its  performance  are  required,  a  straight  long-bladed  bis- 
toury, a  fluted  sound,  and  a  pair  of  forceps  curved  at  the  extremities.  The  ani- 
mal should,  if  practicable,  be  maintained  in  the  er€(U  posture.  It  is  a  good 
preparative,  inasmuch  as  it  facilitates  the  operation  (tnoush  not  absolutely  a 
necessary  one),  to  distend  the  urethra  with  warm  water.  This  being  done,  and 
the  tail  plaited  and  carried  round  on  the  right  quarter,  the  operator  makes  an 
incision  from  above  downwards,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  on 
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one  side  of  the  cunrature  of  the  urethra,  opposite  to  the  iachial  mnh.  Next,  he 
pushes  the  point  of  the  bistoury  into  the  urrthrm,  making  a  smaU  opening 
through  which  he  introduces  the  sound,  and  passes  it  onwmrd  into  the  bladder. 
Now,  pUcing  the  back  of  the  bistoury  within  the  groove  of  the  sound,  by  ^MaB% 
the  knife  forwards,  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  also  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  become  slit  open ;  the  latter  in  two  places,  in  conaeqaeoce  of  a  secoad 
cut  being  made  in  withdrawing  the  bistoury.  The  opening  made  being  coii9« 
dered  of  sufficient  dimensions,  the  operator  introduces  the  Ibrceps  into  the 
bladder,  and  seizes  the  calculus  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axia,  which  he  ss- 
crertains  by  the  other  hand  within  the  rectum.  The  forceps  clasping  the  stone 
are  now  to  be  withdrawn,  but  with  gentleness,  and  with  a  vacillating  sort  of 
movement  of  the  hand  from  side  to  side,  in  order  more  easily  to  surmount  soy 
difficulties  in  the  passage,  and  the  more  effectually  to  avoid  contusion  or  lacers* 
tion.'  Here  the  ingenious  reviewer  remarks,  ^  The  warm  water  ia  intended  at  a 
substitute  for  the  whalebone  rod  which  we  pass  into  the  urethra;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  augur  favourably  of  the  practice,  as  fiu*  as  wc  can  estimate  it  oo 
paper :  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  worth  a  trial,  the  introduction  of  the  rod 
t>eing,  now  and  then,  an  affair  of  no  small  difficulty.*  To  proceed,  however, 
with  the  operation  by  incision,  M.  Girard  tells  us,  '  That  the  cut  through  the 
pelvic  iK>rtion  of  the  urethra  ought  always  to  be  made  obliquely  to  one  side; 
that  the  o{)erator  should  hold  his  bistourv*  in  that  direction,  that  its  cutting 
edge  be  turned  towards  the  angle  of  the  thigh.  By  this  procedure  we  shall  gain 
easier  access  to  the  bladder,  and  not  only  avoid  wounding  the  rectum,  but  also 
the  artery  of  the  bulb,  as  well  as  the  bulb  itself,  and  suspensory  li^unents  <^ 
the  {Mniis.*  Tht:  parts  cut  through  in  the  operation  are,  '  Ist,  the  fine  thin  sfta 
of  the  |K*rineum,  smooth  externally,  and  marked  with  the  raphe  ;  densely  cellular 
intenially :  2dly,  adhering  to  the  skin,  the  faschial  coverings  derived  from  the 
faschia  su|K*rficialis  abdominis,  which  is  here  become  fibrous:  it  forms  the  com- 
mon envelope  to  the  parts  underneath,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  corpus 
musculoMum  urethrae:  ddlv,  the  corpus  muscultfsum  urethra^  that  peunifbrm  band 
of  ficsliy  fibres  which  spnngs  bv  two  branches  from  the  ischiatic  tuberosities 
embracing  the  sphincter  ani,  ancC  concealing  the  arteries  of  the  bulb;  whence 
they  unite,  and  proceed  to  envelope  the  urethra:  4thly,  the  corpus  spoMgionam 
urethra^  the  part  immediately  covered  by  the  muscular  envelope,  and  which 
here  is  bulbous.  It  is  more  particularly  worthy  our  remark,  from  two  arteries 
penetrating  it,  which  come  from  without  the  pelvis,  ascending  obliquely  outward 
to  reach  tne  bulb;  5thly,  the  suspensory  ligaments  of  the  penis,  pursuing  the 
course  of,  and  adhering  to,  the  tendinous  union  of  the  accelerators.*  *■  An  at- 
tention to  the  relative  position  of  these  parts,*  says  the  translator,  ^  will  demon* 
strate  the  advantages  of  the  lateral  oblique  incision  over  one  made  directly  along 
the  raphe :  by  pursuing  the  latter,  we  necessarily  cut  through  the  suspensory 
ligaments  and  into  the  bulb,  wounding  thereby  the  arteries;  whereaa,  by  the 
fonner,  all  this  danger  is  avoided,  besides  that  it  rendera  the  operation  more 
simple  and  facile.* 

TRACUEOTOMY. 

Cases  occur  in  veterinary  practice  when  this  operation  is  required;    as  in 
strangles,  when  the  tumours  threaten  suffocation,  or  when  any  substance  has 
remained  unswallowed  in  the  esophagus,  the  pressure  of  which  obstructs  re- 
spiration.    In  a  distressing  case  of  gunpowder  bunting  immediately  under  a 
bone*8  nose,  the  effects  of  which  tumefied  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent free  inspiration,  the  animal  owed  his  life  entirely  to  m}'  excising  a  portion 
from  the  tracheal  rings,  about  six  inches  below  the  angle  of  the  throat.     The 
operation  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  may  consist  either  in  a  longitudinal  section 
made  through  two  or  three  of  the  rings ;  or  a  portion,  occupying  about  an  inch 
square,  may  be  excised  from  the  anterior  cartilaginous  substance,  and  which 
latter  is  by  far  the  best  method :  the  integuments  should  be  first  divided  in 
front  of  the  neck  three  or  four  inches  below  the  obstruction,  and  the  integu- 
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mental  section  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  their  being  retained  back 
by  a  hook  to  each  side,  to  which  tape  should  be  attached  and  tied  on  the  crest 
of  the  neck  above.  This  is  however  only  to  be  pursued  when  the  obstruction  is 
likely  to  remain  but  a  few  days :  when  a  more  lengthened  one  is  probable,  a 
tube  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  trachea  must  be  introduced,  having  an  acute 
turn  and  a  projecting  rim,  which  must  furnish  holes  for  the  adaptation  of  tapes 
to  secure  it  around  the  neck*.  The  operation  has  been  also  performed  in  cases 
of  roaring,  under  an  idea  of  dividing  the  stricture  which  impeded  respiration ; 
but  unless  the  exact  situation  of  this  were  discovered,  it  would  be  but  an  un- 
certain attempt.  When  an  opening  is  made  into  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
or  larynx,  it  is  called  laryngotomy ;  which  is  not  quite  so  simple  an  operation, 
but  is  fortunately  ver}'  seldom  requisite.  It  consists  in  dividing  the  integu- 
ments exactly  opposite  the  cartilaginous  box  of  the  larynx,  so  as  to  bring  the 
cricothyroid  ligament  into  view,  wnich  should  be  sufficiently  divided  either  to 
remove  any  offending  substance,  or  otherwise  to  admit  a  respiratory  tube. 

ESOPHAGOTOMY. 

It  was  long  thought  that  a  wound  in  the  esophagus  must  be  necessarily  fatal, 
but  we  have  now  sufficient  proofs  to  the  contrary  on  record,  so  that  we  are  not 
deterred  from  cutting  into  the  esophageal  tube  when  it  is  necessary ;  but  only 
when  it  is  absolutely  so,  for  it  is  an  operation  requiring  skill  and  anatomical 
knowledge;  and  its  future  results  are  also  of\en  very  troublesome,  sometimes 
very  serious.  The  cases  that  call  for  esophagotomy  are  the  lodgement  of  ac- 
cidental substances  within  it.  An  apple  once  so  lodged  was  removed  by  incision 
by  a  vcterinay  surgeon  at  Windsor.  Carrots,  parsneps,  beet,  &c.,  are  liable  to 
produce  such  obstruction  when  not  sliced.  Too  large  a  medicinal  mass  also 
has  lodged  there ;  and  a  voracious  eater  has,  by  attempting  to  swallow  too  larg^ 
a  quantity  of  insalivated  bran  or  chaff,  produced  an  obstruction  which  has  lo 
pressed  on  the  trachea  as  to  threaten  suffocation.  Esophagotomy  is  also  called 
for  by  stricture  of  the  tube,  a  case  of  which,  very  judiciously  and  successfully 
treated  by  Mr.  Chectham,  V.S.,  is  detailed  in  the  3d  vol.  of  The  Veterinarian, 
In  all  cases  of  obstruction  of  this  kind  we  will  suppose  that  a  probang  well 
oiled  has  been  previously  attempted  to  be  passed,  and  has  completely  failed. 
The  operation  determined  on  may  be  practised  either  when  cast  or  when  stand- 
ing :  I  should  prefer  casting  the  horse,  from  the  necessary  caution  required  in 
dissecting  among  such  important  vicinages,  in  which  case  the  choice  of  side  to 
lay  him  on,  will  depend  on  the  case.  As  the  esophagus  is  known  to  incline 
somewhat  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  the  common  choice  would  be  the  right 
side ;  but  when  an  obstructing  mass  protruded  itself  mostly  towards  the  right 
side,  it  would  be  bad  surgery  to  open  the  tube  but  on  that  side.  We  will, 
however,  suppose  the  horse  cast  on  the  right  side,  with  the  muzzle  part  of  the 
head  rather  extended,  but  not  sufficiently  to  produce  any  flexure  or  the  neck. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  command  a  good  light.  The  part  of  the  neck  chosen 
for  the  opening  must  of  course  be  governed  by  the  obstructing  mass ;  but  should 
circumstances  not  dictate  any  precise  spot,  about  the  centre  of  the  cervical 
region  is  a  proper  one,  the  proximity  to  the  thorax  lessening  the  difficulties  and 
the  dangers.  A  section  should  be  made  through  the  integuments  and  cellular 
tissue,  at  the  inner  border  of  the  trachea,  carrying;  it  within  the  track  of  the 
jugular  to  the  extent  of  between  three  and  four  mches.  An  assistant  should 
now  hold  separate  the  integuments,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  compress  the 
jugular,  which  by  enlarging  it  will  render  it  less  likely  to  be  wounded.     The 

*  Moderately  itout  leather,  lucb  a>  in  ated  for  ealf*»kiii  tolet  for  Iftdies'  ahoet,  might  be  tewn  Into 
a  tabular  form,  and  polUhed  smooth  without :  and  aUo  be  fitted  irtth  a  piece  of  horn,  at  the  angoUur 
portion  to  adapt  to  the  external  orifice.  Leather  would  be  pliant,  and  le»B  likeW  to  Irritate  than  any 
metal.  The  powder  puff*  of  former  timet,  which  exhibited  a  leathern  tubular  case  stretched  around  a 
spiral  wire,  would  also  furnivh  an  Idea  for  a  flexible  tube  of  thi«  kind.  An  Ingenious  enechaniciao 
niijcht  also  in  two  or  three  hours  make  an  elastic  gum  tube,  similar  to  the  elastic  gum  catheter,  but 
of  a  site  neatly  equal  to  the  trachea. 
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tiiwuct  met  with  in  the  laryice  Hpare  intended  f»  the  CTilargcmcnt  fyf  the  c«»- 
phaf^is  diirinf^  the  {mHiuigv  cif  ftHxl  arc  to  be  diaccctcd  thruugK»  withio  vlmfa 
district  lie  the  carotid  artcr>-  and  numerous  lesacr  arterial  nuiiificatioQa.  Th( 
recum^nt  ner>-c  nasM*i«  bctwifn  the  c.ir«>tid  arter}'  and  trachea:  about  the  middk 
of  the  necl^  and  ntarlv  in  ihv  ^unle  vicinage,  passes  the  par  vagum  on  emk 
aide.  Tlie  pulsation  ot^  the  carotid  will  guidic  the  practitioner  aa  he  approachn 
that  vi^Msel,  and  that  will  enable  him  to  steer  clear  of  the  nervea,  andl,  br  care* 
fully  letting  his  asslHtant  8|>onge  the  |>artH  as  he  makes  each  light  section  with 
his  scalpel,  he  may  n-ach  the  esophagus  with  safety;  which  being  done,  pSM 
under  it  a  crochet'  or  any  hook-like  matter,  as  a  bent  horn,  which  will  foither 
bring  it  to  view  for  a  longitudinal  incision  through  its  uiuseiilar  and  cuticubr 


taken  in;  and  it  may  be  closed  either  by  the  interrupted  suture,  as  directed  in 
the  last  edition,  or  in  preference  by  a  number  of  small  contiguous  ligatures, 
each  having,  instead  of  a  conunon  kn<»t,  a  small  piece  of  tow,  &c  ,  hy  which  s 
pressure  would  be  kept  up  favourable  to  union,  and  preventive  of  the  escape  of 
the  knot  by  ulceration.  The  aiU'r-trcatment  should  be,  to  interdict  all  diy 
fwMi;  thick  gruel  may  be  honied  down,  or  will  probably  be  taken  voluntarily,  od 
which  the  animal  should  subsist  for  tlireiN  four«  or  five  days.  If  the  com&tioo 
ap|K*ars  to  suffer  much,  allow  malt  ma.shes,  and  when  so  doing  wratch  the  woand; 
and  if  the  mutters  taken  in  are  seen  to  ooze  out,  wa^jh  them  away  frequently 
with  wann  water,  to  prc\c»t  Iwlgenient,  whirh  might  encourage  sinuses  to  form*; 
and  at\er  each  washing  syringe  with  some  ver\-  mild  Ktimulant,  as  a  weak  sohi- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  ri/riW),  &c.  &c. 

Paraclmtcsis  TuoRACis  (see  page  'SOS), 
Parackxtesis  Aui>omixi8  (see  page  39<>). 


NEUROTOMY, 
or  division  of  tue  meta(  arpal  and  plantar  kertes. 

That  this  o|H'ration  did  not  at  first  enpigr  much  attention  in    France  oc- 
casions H4)nie  w(mder,  when  we  consider  the  readiness  with  which   this  enter- 
prizing  jH^ople  lay  hold  of  and  enlarge  on  any  rt»al  improvement ;  and  it  can 
only  be  occounted  for  bv  the  want  of  success  which  attended  the  operatioo 
on  'its  cntnuice  theie.     itcinian,  a  horse-dealer,  was  one  of  the  first  who  prac- 
tised it,  which  he  did  on  his  own  horses ;  and  by  an  improper  s<'Iection  of  (»ses 
he  ufihoofn!  as  well  as  utuwrred  most  of  those  he  ex|K*nmented  on.      It   was 
tried  also  at  both  the  Alfnrt  an<i  I^yons  veterinar}-  schools,  but  made  no  ground 
at  either;  and  it  is  asKertcni,  that  it  was  never  publiclv  mentioned    bv  any  of 
their  professors  except  by  M.  Huzard,  jun.,  when  reviewing  the  last   edition  i^ 
the  Vktkrinary  Oitmnks.     Kvcu  llurtrel  d*Arboval,  whose  industry  collects 
from  every  (juartcr,  is  entirely  silent  on  a  practice  nt)w  so  fre<|uent  arid  so  no- 
torious here.     As  M.  Ik'rger,  however,  through  the  medium   of  the  Journal 
Pnih't/ur,  has  published  an  account  of  what  he  saw  during  a  visit  to  this  country 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  the  op{K)it unities  afforded  him  were  considerable, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  subsecjuent  experiments  from  which  a  favourable   result 
ensued,  we  may  suppose  it  will  not  long  thus  remain  unpractised  by  them ; 
which  appears  the  more  likely,  as  M.  Dupuy  also  acknowledges  its  merits.     Our 
neighbours,  like  ourselves,  have  been  led  into  a  fear  of  the  etiects  of  the  opera- 
tion on  the  vitality  of  the  foot,  apprehending  that  by  dividing  the  plantar  nerves 
they  should  cut  on  all  the  pedal  supplies,  arterial  as  well  as  Der\'ous,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  should  render  the  foot  an  inorganic  and  useless  mass,  which 
must  necessarily  then  fall  off.     And  the  eases  of  failure  which  followed  in  such 
quick  succession  from  its  improi)er  application,  tend(>d  to  confinn  them  in  their 
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suspicions,  and  to  prevent  anv  extensive  or  eycn  fair  trials  of  it  aAerwards. 
Well  as  the  French  physiologists  understand  the  anatomy  and  functional  cha- 
racters of  the  nerves,  great  as  was  the  avidity  with  which  the  new  doctrines  were 
received  by  them,  they  never  appeared  to  nave  applied  them  to  this  subject ; 
and  while  they  fully  recognised  the  great  features  of  the  new  system,  which 
divided  the  nerves  into  three  separate  and  distinct  kinds,  as  those  of  sensation, 
those  of  motion,  and  the  ganglionic  or  nutritive,  yet  they  seem  not  from  thence 
to  have  considered,  that,  in  the  case  of  neurotomy,  the  one  might  be  severed 
without  other  loss  than  that  of  feeling ;  while  it  was  an  interference  with  the 
other  which  alone  could  produce  a  destruction  of  the  structure  of  the  foot. 
Distinctly  as  this  was  known  and  acted  on  with  us,  yet  the  native  acuteness  of 
our  neighbours  appears  here  to  have  failed  them,  and  thus  they  have  been  led 
to  totally  condemn  the  practice  of  neurotomy  from  confined  views,  and  by  the 
want  of  success  of  a  few  experiments  conducted  on  wrong  principles.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not,  however,  to  be  surprised  at  this ;  for  it  was  long  before  we  also 
were  fully  sensible  of  its  benefits,  although  brought  before  us  nearly  thirty  years 
ago :  on  the  contrary,  we  also  allowed  the  plan  to  fall  into  a  long  and  deep 
sleep ;  and  exactly  the  same  reasons  have  influenced  both  us  and  them,  because 
neither  had  informed  themselves  on  the  rationale  of  its  action,  and  because  both 
attributed  the  cases  of  failure  which  occurred,  not  to  occasional  causeg^  but  to 
the  principles^  which  operated  on  the  whole.  I  well  remember  on  my  first  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Moorcroft,  by  my  old  friend  Bloxam,  at  that  time  residing  with 
him,  that  a  very  principal  subject  of  our  conversation  was,  his  experiments  on 
the  feet,  particularly  as  regarded  rendering  such  as  were  incurable  more  service^ 
able  by  making  them  less  sensitive ;  which  he  had  been  before  attempting  by  tying 
up  the  pastern  arteries^  but  was  now  employed  in  dividing  the  nerves  of  the  same 
part.  I  equally  well  remember  then  detailmg  to  him  the  series  of  experimenta 
on  which  I  had  been  engaged  with  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Haighton,  on  the 
reproductive  power  of  ner\'es  (see  note,  p.  162),  by  which  incised  portions  be- 
came first  re-united,  and  next  capable  of^  transmitting  the  nervous  influence  as 
before.  How  far  his  future  views  or  practice  might  have  been  influenced  by 
these  facts,  I  am  not  aware*.     Previous  to  entering  further  on  the  operation  of 

*  When  we  eompare  the  originality  of  the  idea  and  the  boldness  of  the  measure  of  diriding  the 
nerres  as  a  remedy  for  lameness,  with  the  then  confined  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  separate  func- 
tions, we  cannot  but  lament  that  circumstances  should  have  removed  such  a  man  as  Mr.  MoorcrofI 
to  a  climate  who^e  enervating  influence  was  calculated  to  repress  that  ardour  for  research  which  bad 
characterised  his  early  days.  If  he  did  so  much  when  his  views  of  these  organs  were  thus  limited, 
what  might  not  have  been  expected  of  him.  had  he  been  then  in  possession  ofour  ptesent  knowledge 
on  the  subject?  for  a  reference  to  bis  interotinff  and  explanatory  letter,  in  the  year  1819.  gives  full 
reason  to  suppose  that  even  then  the  distinction  between  nerves  of  sensation,  motion,  and  nutritloa, 
was  n«it  familiar  to  him.  That  his  early  experiments  were  wholly  made  under  different  views  is 
apparent  from   his  whole   letter ;  but  which  l»,  nevertheless,  a  mont  instructive  one.  and  full  of 

Sractical  truths,  as  well  as  valuable  infeienres.  It*  intent  is  evidently  to  establi-h  his  claim  to  the 
iscovrry  of  neurotomy ;  which  he  commences  by  informing  us,  that  twenty  years  ago  (his  letter  It 
dated  1819)  he  had  been  sedulously  attempting  to  detect  the  cause  of  lameness  in  the  fore  feet  of 
horses,  vthich  was  so  freaueiit  and  so  destructive,  and  which  it  had  been  formerly  common  to 
attribute  to  an  affection  of  toe  shoulder,  but  more  lately  to  simple  contraction  of  the  hoof;  to  which 
Mr.  Moorcroft  admits  he  was  more  instrumental  than  consisted  with  future  experience;  '  for  this 
experience,'  to  use  his  own  words,  'shewed,  that  although  the  removal  of  the  contiaction,  in  some 
iostaoces,  wholly  removed  the  lameness,  in  others  it  totally  failed.  In  some  cases  it  appeared,  that  a 
contracted  state  of  the  foot  was  itself  an  effect  of  other  injury,  though  when  existing  in  a  great 
degree  it  tended  to  increase  the  lameness.    The  removal  of  contraction  was  effected  by  mote  than  one 

Siocess ;  but  no  process  was  found  capable  of  removing,  permanently,  certain  kinds  of  lameness. 
In  dissecting  feet  afeeted  with  these  iMnenesses,  the  flexiT  tendon  was  nuw  and  then  observed  to 
have  been  broken  partially  or  entirely,  but  more  commonly  to  have  been  bruised  and  inflamed  in  its 
course  under  the  navicular  or  shuttle-bone,  or  at  its  insertion  into  the  bone  of  the  foot.  Sometimes, 
although  seldom,  the  navicular  bone  itself  ^as  be*n  found  to  have  been  fractured:  at  others  Its 
surface  has  been  seen  deprived  of  its  usual  coating,  and  studded  with  projecting  points  or  ridges  of 
new  growth,  or  exhibiting  superficial  excavations  more  or  less  extensive.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
those  parts  which,  in  their  healthy  state  are  endued  with  a  low  degree  of  sensibility,  are  greatlT 
tenacious  of  Kensibility  when  excited  beyond  a  certain  point.  A  man  with  a  bruised  or  inflamed 
tendon  can  place  it,  wherever  situated,  in  a  state  of  rest  favourable  to  the  disoersion  of  inflamma- 
tion :  but  this  Is  not  the  ease  with  the  horse  when  the  flexor  tendon  of  his  fore  loot  has  been  Injured 
and  inflamed,  for  this  tendon  not  only  supports,  passively,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  weight  when 
the  animal  is  standing  and  at  rest,  but  actively,  whenever  the  limb  is  put  into  the  slightest  motion  ; 
and  the  horse  cannot  poaaibly  place  the  tendon  in  a  state  of  repose  and  inactivity,  except  during  the 
time  he  lies  on  the  ground,  and  it  it  subject  to  prcttare.  invariably,  both  in  his  lying  down  and 
getting  up.    This  constant  exposure  to  pressure,  in  addition  to  the  nature  of  the  parts  injured. 
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ni'irnt'>ri}.  w»-  »J11  rctitw  ihi-  -loiirit-i  nf  the  phenomena  bv  which  it  i 
Ii*-*  fiirsi  ftfi^'i  tttf  with'i'it  lii  ■•tnixiin!  m»tl'Uitif  nr  ritu/i'ty.  A  ret'fn*ncp 
|«h\ -i'»l'nr>  ««t' tht  run-'i-  '•j-ti-ru  will  -ihvw  that  therv  are  thivt*  varitM 
iit-rn-  T''.rT.:*hr«i  iVhth  th^  hr.i  n:  that  i»"  «if  them  art-  coninii>nl\'  fliurid 
tiHji  t^;t  r  :!i  "'.«  P'j"-.  S..?  \»!ri::ijin  tinbli  n-li-*!  either  id  <ii balance  or  o 
*ii.  li  in  :li.-t  ■Iftji.il  t"  M.j'j'I>  «»n"i.'i.»ii  i.r  y»w"/ftir.  an»l  tho^.*  that  in? 
m"/'  ■■' .  '.hi  thirii  an-  tht  i.'./fii.'/'i/,  wh<i«<*  "^.cv  i*  the  uutriti-tn  <if  nart<  : 
ij«i:i!!v  -  irT'uHjil  :!,«■  M.-wixi -•<  U  i::  .i  n-tuMlar  manner.  These  Der\'t»#  ai 
«'\li  •■.!i'i  li_\  a  n-rrti!  ar-.ai«iT:  iial  Tijun-  ut'  ifu-  t"»">t,  and  are  characterise 
i-^nli:  ^  t.«  tin  ir  --^iral  a:.'l  ^Arir«i  w-.i-,  h\  Mr.  Youatt,  in  No.  4.  of  t! 
}ir<if\  'f  f'n-f'ii  An  ••/•// ./i'r.  |>  in.  Ill  »!iich  we  wouM  recomniend  tha 
atti  r.ti'-n  h»  j  ai«i  t'  r.ii'l*  r*t.t: -i  tlir  ntiitiiale  « if  the  operation  and  its 
U\k'  «Hrtt«.  It  i«  «<>rTh%  iif  rtiiiark.  that  «hilc  □•tthine  i<  wasted  i 
hiiii\.  i."rJiine  i«  withhihi  thiM*  \arietii-s  of  nene*  are  >uppli»f<l  »b 
tht)  -.if*  wanti'l:  an-i  a;»  l^ne  a*  all  tht-e  want*,  a.<  >en<atIon  and  niotii 
mail:  :•'.  tin-  •irm-  «inrA'>.  the  siirr.r  n»*r%oM-«  pipe  can  furnish  rariiiti cations  o 
kin'l.     Hut  uhcii  it  •»••  h<i{ipc-ii'»  t!i:it  lithor  of  thi-M-  i«  unnect-!&.<iar\\  that  m 
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find  th.it  thr  niCKnlar  -tPK-tiin-.  h\  uhiuh  the-  motion  of  the  limb  i^  ope 
diH-«  lift  path  Uliiw  the  k.iqial  li«inrs  i>f  tin'  knee  :  >«>  far  are  the  ner^oiiji 
of  tht-  part  iiiii:pi(i{:ilifl  of  iinittd  rihrc<  of  t'h%tithm  and  mt*tii*n^  antl  no  fij 
'rhi-\  an-  []••««  imt  waiitr<i.  and  then  tore  are  not  eiven.  hut  the  Jt^runti'tn  i 
part  i«  \<-t  rt-ipiin-iL  and  therefore  the  continuation  t»f  the  neri'ou*  rune  i 
of  M  iKitioii.  Init  of  «cn«atit»n  onI\.  The  nntritt't'H  of  the  part  is  carried 
nun II «  «if  t!ie  iraiiirlial  ner\'tiii<  tnik!S  «hich  <urpiund  the  blond ves«el.<« :  the 
do  not  at  all  iiitertire  with  in  our  o|>eration  of  neurotomy. 

']*(i  render  t!ii<«  anatoiiiicallv  a;*  wt'll  ph\  rtjoli^ically  clear,  let  u!i  trace 
nerxc'i  from  their  «irii;in.  'I  he  radial  and  ulnar  hraneheA,  as  being  dc 
fnuii  the  A\illar}  plexus  are  ntTo.s«<inly  compound  nenes  «»f  motion  and 
Ration  :  a<*  t)ie\  de^iiml  alons  the  raiiius  (the  former  funii<«hini;  the  inner 
latttr  tht-  nuti-r  iiictaeaqial  ner\t  ).  tin-  motor  {virtiitn  of  each  i>  sef)anited 
the  •itnsiti\e.  and  art'  wholly  sfH-tit  on  the  mii<«<les  :  the  metacarpal  ner%e.<! 
inp  n«iu  -HUNitivi- only,  tmxi-l  down  «iti   the   inner  and  outer  cd{:^!i  of  the   t 
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wfrM.  it'inrtil  \  inflariif*  nin)  tfTki*nt.  K«mI^!  in  attriiiit«  in  rprnnTe  mffin-jnint  lampn^i 
r^ni*iviiiir  ■■niitrai-ti-in  l.iiri'im^  irin  h:tiMr.'(t  runtnvatirr,  iiMxtinrktuui*  nf  trinf^rsklnrr.  vid  ri 
Brliiiii«  ft  innliratH  »|>pliralii*ii*,  I  «t  a«  WA  In  •-iin*i')er  «iirnr  lr««  u*ual  inn-ie  nf  diiiiini«hin, 
Tital  artii  itv  iif  l.'i^  part*  injiirnl.  It  u  a«  rrriiArkeil.  <>n  dia«rrtini;  ritinn-jiiint«  thu*  iti*^a«e«l, 
Ih^y  vKPTt  •niiiiuri'lr'l  hv  a  niii<*h  rr^atrr  pinportion  nf  h|iiiidTr«*rU,  And  that  llir*e  w^'e 
morr  >1i«trritlr<i  w;tti  IiIihkI  t>.iin  V.i*  •amr  vinnitv  of  riifhn-jnint*  iininjiirp<1.  ft  «-a«  drlrrii 
•»-- >refrtie,  til  lr«-#n  tli^  i]iiaritit>  J*ii-I  f'l.rr  uf  tli*  MihmI  «i||>{i||M  In  a  iliM-a^r-l  <*i«ffln-iii-r.t,  Itv  tvi 
'  friiiii  k-j'nrit  tinr  iif  tl>' Iwn  ait^rir*  t'i%l  tarrv  hi-ii>it  !■•  Ih<*  fimt  :  ff  t>v  |iavin|[  fird  Mnr' • 
(•till  "r  Urfp  artpri^a  nf  th^  nrrk.  tie  putfrr**  of  iiiflAmiiMtion  nf  th^  hram  %ra«  wrr»t^d,  ar 


jiir  rariiCiu«  in  irinammmiion  oi  ii»«  nrain.  aiKi  inr  iior>r  rrmverra  ann  wii*  a«  ii*rnii  a«  Fi^fm 

attack,  I  tltmifflit  it  ju^linahlf  In  pu«h  thr  priririiile  nf  di!niiii«hinc  the  lUfipty  of  the  mater 
inflainriiHtion  a*  far  a*  prartliable  in  rnflin-jnint  laiiieiieiio,  hv  tiinc  lii>th  the  inner  and  mit^r  iirti 
the  fellnrk.  In  nn  in*lanre,  howeTer,  weie  the  hor«e<i  •nljerted  to  thi*  n|.eration  l>eiiefltiei|,  hi, 
the  riiiitrary.  rontrartinn  of  the  Inut  •e^iiied  tn  l>e  h4«teiird  tlnrehy.  and  Uinene**  to  lie  prtiporfiti 
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From  this  it  becomes  evident,  that,  when  we  excise  these  nerves  above  the  pas- 
tern, wc  totally  deprive  the  foot  of  sennbility ;  but  when  we  do  it  from  below^ 
we  leave  sensation  to  the  front  of  the  foot,  to  the  coronet^  and  lateral  cartilages. 
Thus,  were  we  to  operate  for  the  relief  of  ringbone,  we  should,  without  fail,  do 
it  above  the  pastern,  otherwise  we  should  not  benumb  the  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  diseased  part ;  and  from  these  mistakes  have  arisen  many  of  the  failures 
which  have  occurred :  it  has  also  happened,  that,  in  some  of  these,  the  cause 
being  suspected,  the  operation  was  repeated  below,  when  the  desired  iusensi^ 
hility  was  produced,  and  removed  the  lameness.  The  mere  division  of  the 
nerve,  without  removing  a  portion,  was  the  early  practice,  and  led  to  unfa- 
vourable results ;  for  in  these  cases  the  divided  portions  pour  out  a  coagulable 
matter,  which  hardens,  becomes  organized,  and  not  only  re-unites,  but  enables 
the  nerve  again  to  transmit  the  phenomena  of  sensation  as  before  *,  As  this 
nervous  power  is  usually  regained  in  a  few  weeks,  it  foUows,  that  horses  thus 
operated  on  become  again  lame  ;  and  this,  of  course,  tended  to  brine  the  ope- 
ration into  disrepute.  Extended  views  and  conclusive  experiments  led  to  the 
separation  of  these  divided  ends  beyond  the  reach  of  union,  by  altogether  ^x- 
ciiing  a  portion  of  nerve  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Such,  however, 
are  tne  wonderful  powers  of  re-production  in  the  constitution,  that  even  this 
space  has  in  every  mstance  been  filled  up,  and  sensation  has  also  returned  in 
most  of  them,  at  indefinite  periods ;  in  some  of  which,  the  lameness  has  not 
again  appeared,  a  proof  that,  occasionally,  it  has  a  remedial  effect.  In  most, 
however,  with  sensation,  lameness  also  returns :  but  a  repetition  of  the  opera- 
tion again  removes  it;  and,  in  some,  sensation  never  re-appears  f.  It  will  there- 
fore be  evident,  that  valuable  as  is  this  discovery,  it  is  yet  a  limited  one,  and 
is  confined  to  particular  cases,  while  in  some  it  is  even  prejudicial :  it  conse- 
quently remains  to  inquire,  what  are  these  particular  cases  ?  and  here  I  much 
fear  our  knowledge  is  yet  more  limited  than  the  operation  ;  for  as  we  cannot  look 
into  the  foot,  nor  are  there  pathognomonic  symptoms  sufficient,  in  many  cases, 
to  enable  us  to  decide  to  what  extent  the  ravages  within  have  disorganized  it, 
or  whether  such  processes  of  disorganization  are  still  actively  going  on,  it  is 
difficult  to  mark  the  cases  proper  for  it  with  any  precision.  There  are  particu- 
lar cases  of  groggy  lameness,  where  little  more  is  seen  unthout  than  partial  con- 

*  '  It  will  be  seen  from  these  experlmentii.  in  the  flr*'t  place,  that  after  a  division  of  a  nerTe.  the 
extremities  of  the  divided  portions  (retract)  become  enlarged  and  more  vascular,  but  especially  the 
upper  portion ;  and  coagulable  lymph,  having  the  appearance  of  white  of  egg,  is  effused,  which  soon 
becomes  vascular.  In  a  few  davs  the  conculable  lymph  from  each  portion  becomes  united,  and 
anastomosis  forms  between  the  blood  vessels  ;  the  coagulable  lymph  gradually  avsumes  a  firmer 
texture,  and  the  number  of  the  bloodvessels  diminishesi  and  the  newly-formed  substance  appears  to 
contract,  like  all  otlier  cicatrices,  so  as  to  bring  the  extremities  of  the  divided  portions  nea- er  and 
nearer  to  each  other.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  from  an  experiment  on  the  limb  of  an  animal,  the 
exact  time  at  which  the  nerve  performs  its  functions.  In  eight  weeks  after  the  division  of  the  sciatie 
nerve.  I  have  observed  a  rabbit  to  be  in  •lome  degree  improve  in  the  utie  of  it<t  leg,  but  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  weeks  it  was  not  perfect.  When  the  nerves  of  the  leg  of  a  horse  have  been  divided  Jatt 
above  the  foot,  they  are  sufficiently  restored  to  perform  tbeh-  functions,  in  a  very  great  degree,  in  six 
or  eight  weeks :  but  it  must  be  observed  that  theae  nervet  are  onlp  formed  for  tentat ion,  and 
it  is  very  different  with  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion.'  '  The  re-union  is  sometimes  accomplished 
by  granulations.'  *  Secondly,  I  would  observe*,  that  punctures  a  id  oartial  divisions  of  nerves  heal 
in  the  same  way  as  whenthete  has  been  a  total  division  ;  and  that  on  the  first  infliction  of  the  wounds 
tlie  functions  of  the  nerve  are  very  little  impaiied.* — Swau'*  Dhsertation  on  the  Treatment  of 
Morbid  Local  Affeetione  of  Nervee. 

f  This  restorative  ptocess  {«  the  more  remarkable,  for,  according  to  the  observation*  of  Mr.  Swan, 
although  the  renewed  communication  s'ems  accomplished  in  the  same  way  as  when  there  had  been  a 
simple  division,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  interposed  portion  was  not  such  as  to  lead  to  a  vap^ 
position  that  the  nerve  would  ever  be  again  functionally  restored.  Accurate  dissections,  and  very 
minute  exajninations  of  the  Intersecting  nervous  bulb,  which  occupied  the  space  between  the  divided 
portions  of  the  nerves  of  dogs  again  restore*!  to  «»ensation  and  motion  (for  sneh  they  were),  In  tb« 
experiments  of  Dr.  Haighton,  I  remember  presented  a  mass  of  exquisitely  fine  parallel  fibres.  Some- 
tQin<  of  this  kind  may  be  also  seen  in  the  connecting  knob,  where  simple  divbion  was  made  of  the 
metararpal  nerves  of  the  h  irse,  bjt  which  is,  as  far  as  I  have  obsrrved.  notdiitinguishable  In  that 
lengthened  portion  which  fills  up  the  break  in  the  present  mude  of  altogether  removing  a  piece  of  the 
nerve  Mr.  Sewell  has  ubsetved,  that  sensation  is  re«tored  in  about  two  months  after,  when  tbe 
nerve  has  been  simiily  divided ;  but  when  an  inch  has  been  removed,  the  return  of  sen -nation  cannot  be 
dated  with  any  precision :  in  one  case  he  found  it  had  not  returned  in  three  years.  Tne  feet  of  a  eas€ 
horse  belonging  to  the  Royal  Artillery  was  aensibie  of  a  prick  at  the  end  of  two  years;  and  I  have 
seen  a  case  where  sensation  and  lameness  again  appeared  in  something  more  than  eighteen  months,  at 
which  time  the  horse  was  again  operated  on  :  thiee  years  and  a  half  afterwards  aensation  had  not 
leturned  ;  I  then  lost  sight  ofhim. 
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tnu'titxi;  but  »hon*  {in>cn"**ion  U  n-inltTcd  |>ainful  to  the  aninud,  and  u 
«:iiit  A"*  well  n**  iiiiviti*  tn  tlu'  r'nliT.  fnnii  eximtoAidi  or  ulceration  of  the 
latiiu' in«  niliruiH  v  »!iiih  tiinr-*  xUv  horse  to  su»|H.*n€l  much  of  hid  weu 
tiiml\  I  .'riTnu  riiiir  lii'  i  Attii-nr*.  l>ftl>ri-  he  is  willinie  to  call  h»  dexon  ii 
tioii.  ttiM<»  t'orrtii>;  liii  liiii^-lf  a  '»iiU\  eait.  a<«  though  cho  bonr  pieces 
liinli"  uiTf  [io:irl\  |k  niriniii-uhirlx  opfKiseii  to  i-ach  other  :  and  m  a  certi 
gn-r  thi'x  .irr  *«•;  !«ir  Mr.  'ri.nur  Ij:i>  *«hi'wii  that  there  is  an  actual  a« 
thr  i'»t!i.i-Si»n.-  within  ihr  hmit".  whiih  dnu;'>  with  it  the  navicular  Unu*. 
rrttili-.  r. illiiw  tP'Tn  a  miifr  u  ijini  nf  tht-  h«Mit'  of  a  particular  kind«  whuic 
t(»nis.  .u  I  .•rii:!i<;  ti<  lii<«  .iivii.iiit.  an-  *  ririuhiritv.  Mtliditv.  compactness  o 
aiitl  an  'inii'.ial  :ipp.  ar.iiu-r  «»t"  strrhirth  :  thf  heels  an*  high,  the  8<ilc  ^tron 
Ihi-  iTii<t  I'm-k.  partii  ularlx  at  thi' tiH* :  hut  it  Miinetinieii  lodes  its  dui 
ihirti-iii  .-t"  i'Mi  iiii!\.  aini  Uonni-  nither  more  uf>rifl;ht  thiui  natural, 
m.  h  'M  ^i-r.  .1  111- in*  n-rtaiii  iiuiiratiim.  whiih  iiiiuallv  pre^^nts  itmrlf: 
falliii::  ill  ni' thi  in^iilr  iptartiT.  or  <lii;hr  iiulmtatiim  about  the  niiddle  < 
cni<»t  t'<'>«.ir<U  till-  hri'l  .  thi«  •^onu  tiiius  a«!*unii'>  t!ie  appearance  i>f  a  stri 
ill  a  *>hi:ht  ilc^n  r.  all  rii'.in<l  thr  i-ni-t  ;  ami  tK'casi«>iialIy  two  or  three  tjt 
Hlrit'turiN  nr  ii'!j«  an-  app.in-Dt.  'I'hiio  niucli  inav  be  obsc^'r^'ed  without  tl 
in«t^.il  •>!'  tf.i-  *')itK-:  hiii  tin-  pri>trM<»ioii  tit'  the  fn^  ^'itliin  the  («>ot.  tui 
with  till-  iii>>rhiii  liU.i  .i\il\  ot' s:ili\  inav  not  be  ilisc<i\i'rable  till  the  dra 
knitV  li.i'>  !>•  .11  t  \tiii-i\il\  cupliw-ii.  imi  oiih  on  the  sole,  but  in  e\ca< 
tho^r  i-h  .■'■II  I-  i»r  ii«!I'.:!i1n^ii!in  hh  i-ai^h  *>idi'  of  I  he  ln»»r.  between  it  an 
bar-i.  Ati  in  T'lif.iti-  irr-'Wtli  •  1'  miIi  an  I  oilitr  pirts  ot'  the  Kmt.  bv  yrt'M 
proinijii-ut  •«  ;  lur*.  !■••»  •■!\fM  i-mu^i-:;!  I'mm  our  \ lew  the  encroae'hiueiit: 
ctMi-*!  pu  :if  'ii!'.-'  j;ii«:i  il'  tlii-  Imrux  r.ixitx.'  "fhis  dencriptiofi  is  intend 
U':ul  t>*  .1  ;-i!jrv4  ;i{  i  it*  tin  i-\i.»!iiur  ot' naxiL'ular  disease  (>ee  also  p. 
Now.  in  til'-  ».iil\  n!.i-_'«-  »»l"  ihi*  tornpl.unt.  or.  iudt'ed,  whenever  it  had  n 
nttaikti]  tt].-  uii-li-r  «urt;uT  ut'  thf  n.ixiciilar  boiu'«  as  by  its  ravasri^s  to  hav 
dan^mtl  du-  o.itrix  ot'  tlu'  i:iMrtiori  ot*  thi>  tlt-xor  iKrlonins,  it  is  evident  t 
would  |iritxi  a  nii>^l  CN^iiitlal  br?ictit :  but.  unt'ortunalt-ly,  as  rfniHrke<l  bv 
fo>sor  Hit  k.  *  t!i'*  uh^cr.iiioii  of  the  undir  >nrfai'rs  of  this  bone  in  such,  i 
verr  a!iii  pr.itr.u!»  ■!  *-;;m>.  that,  al'irr  tin- nervi-s  have  been  dixided  in  the 
ration  lit' III -.•■ii'>;n\.  it  li.ippi  n'«  t*re<[iiintU  that  t!ie  trietiiMi  bet\%cen  the 
d*»n'«  .111  I  tli-  II  ixii-iil.ir  b.-";r  i  .■inp!*  ii  !_\  ilixi^lt-  the  teniliiious  insiTtioM, 
thr  p.i-^ttrn  iMl*  t-i  thi  anmn  I.'  Thex'  i  a^e!*,  llieref'ore.  are  ain«>n^  ibo 
whiih  it  xxoijM  In-  nm-^t  iji'ii.iiri.m*  to  neiirotoiiii/e :  for  if  the  separatioi 
n(»t  iH^eur,  tin  n  it  xx*»ulil  ni."»t  lik«I\  do  so  hmarter.  when  the  horse,  no  ]i 
arniiitiw  tn  rini'ii«.>.iiin.  baiti  red  his  injun-d  fnt  without  the  restraint  o 
natural  i;u  ird  to  injii.iiri'»UN  «\iTlion:  tor  nni|Urstionably  pain  was  pivt 
the  xiarniii>:  uioni!<>r  x^hi'ii  uo  x\i-ri-  inakim;  an  iniproprr  use  uf  our  organs, 
how  arr  x\r  to  j'ul^i-  oi"  this  partirular  state  r  1  know  wf  no  aetual  ^ign  tt> 
tin^ui>h  it.  1  ^l>>luKU  hi>Mr\i-r,  in  no  ea>e  prrt'orm  the  operation  if  the  j 
were  siitKiud  iii  an\  il."::rrr,  or  breoiiu- verx  piTpendieularly  inelineil :  lu* 
would  1  rieoinnp.iid  it  if  tlure  xviTe  >i^ns  of ai.-tual  intlaniniation,  unless  1 
led  to  suspr(.-t  that  tin*  heat  an>M-  from  xascular  n-aetion,  the  etfeet  of  mi 
contraction  of  the  hoof,  brou>;lit  on  bx  any  of  the  oecasi«>naI  outwanl  c:i 
whieh  prodiiee  thi<  Ir-scnini;  4if  its  diain'tcr:  in  siu'h  caM*  I  would  pare  and 
the  ftMit  a  t'rw  days,  and  tluii  pnu-cetl  tt»  t>perate.  In  the  pumiced  foot 
thexKainin;;  voiir  of  pain  btini;  nniovi-d,  thi'  iieurot<imized  hi)r.'ie,  in  even 
Manci-,  Noon  bittir^  tlir  innains  into  a  um-K-ss  disori^aiiized  mass:  in  these  c 
it  is  alxiaxs  hiirtful :  but  in  easi.-<  of  ringbone,  aiicl  in  those  jin'o;^'  lanicni 
cnnneeti'd  xiitli  os>ifuation  of  thi*  latiral  eartila^rs,  it  otTrrs  a  valuable  pallia 
and  wben>  a  dixv-i'M'  of  the  foot  ha>  tfrniiiiated  in  partial  aiichylosi.4,  it  dites 
same :  for  h«'re  the  u>e  of  tin*  part  must  pioxe  brnetieial  instead  of  hurtfuJ 
in  puiuierd  fiH't.     A>  far  as  my  own  experiene*'  i;(k'»,  thi»so  eases  aie  the  1 
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ingenious  writer  in  The  VeterinariaUy  appears  to  consider,  that  it  succeeds  best 
when  only  one  foot  is  the  subject  of  lameness,  and  where  organic  disease  has 
existed,  but  with  little  contraction  of  hoof. 

Neurotomy  has  now  stood  the  test  of  veiy  extensive  application  :  the  annals 
of  our  writers  offer  innumerable  proofs  of  its  restoriog^  aunost  useless  animals 
to  a  state  of  much  utility,  and  of  saviiig  an  infinity  of  pain  and  suffering  to  a 
valuable  and  patient  servant  of  man.  And  if  there  are  chances  that  it  mav 
occasion  such  ii\jurv  as  to  hasten  the  end  of  some  horses,  it  is  usually  in  such 
as  the  disease  would  have  ^one  the  same  at  no  very  distant  period :  under 
which  presumption  it  might  be  worth  the  trial,  even  in  the  most  adverse  cases : 
it  is  imperative  almost  whenever  wc  have  reason  to  consider  that  the  morbid 
processes  are  not  now  in  a  state  of  activity,  which  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
case.  Having  stated  thus  much  in  its  favour,  it  must  not  be  supposed  tnat  I 
recommend  it  as  an  unqualified  benefit,  even  where  it  succeeds  best.  No  neu- 
rotomizcd  horse  ever  aher  goes  exactly  with  the  same  freedom  as  before,  nor 
with  equal  care  and  safety  :  the  indifference  to  the  nature  of  the  exertions,  and 
to  that  of  the  ground  gone  over,  is  such  as  to  have  fractured  the  legs ;  it  is 
quite  common  to  batter  the  feet  to  pieces ;  and  although  horses  have  hunted 
afterwards  with  desperation,  and  hacknies  have  carried  their  riders  with  de- 
termined perseverance  long  distances,  yet  it  is  altogether  more  calculated  to 
prove  beneficial  to  carriage  than  to  saddle  horses.  Tnis  I  believe  to  be  a  just 
statement  of  its  merits,  as  assisting  the  horse  as  a  locomotive  animal ;  but 
there  are  benefits  it  offers  to  the  ammal  of  a  more  extensive  and  constitutional 
kind.  Those  gained  by  the  bodily  system  geneiaUy  have  been  in  some  cases 
very  marked :  thus,  an  aged  and  crippled  stallion,  mm  the  irritation  constantly 
kept  up,  became  so  emaciated  as  to  be  unable  to  fcemidate ;  but  being  relieved 
from  a  constant  state  of  suffering  by  neurotomy,  impiofed  in  health  and  con- 
dition again,  was  used  to  cover,  and  became  the  sipe  of  healthy  colts  after- 
wards. It  happened,  also,  that  a  mare  similarly  circuiBitiiiced  ceased  to  feel 
the  periodical  cestrum,  or  horsing ;  but  after  neurotonijr  it  again  retunied,  and 
she  resumed  her  character  of  a  brood,  and  not  a  barren  mare.  It  also  appears 
likely  to  add  to  our  remedies  for  tetanus,  by  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  an  unhealthily  disposed  wound  and  the  brain ;  and  it  appears  in  these 
instances  also  to  act  with  most  certainty  when  &  portion  of  the  irritated  nerve 
is  excised.  One  case  has  actually  occured  where  the  tetanus,  occasioned  by  a 
wound  in  the  foot,  was  arrested  and  removed  by  neurotomy.  It  also  promises 
much  in  the  painful  state  of  some  cankers,  where  the  irritation  has  rendered 
the  application  of  dressing;?  almost  impossible :  here,  b^  depriving  the  foot  of 
sensibility,  we  deprive  the  horse  of  that  which  at  once  injures  him  and  us:  the 
sore  itself  is  often  amended  by  it ;  but  in  every  instance  the  dressings  can  be 
effectively  applied,  and  the  healthy  processes  cannot  be  at  all  suspenckd  by  it. 
It  remains  to  add,  that  although  neurotomy,  as  I  have  shewn,  did  not  originate 
with  Mr.  Sewell,  yet  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  its  being  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  and  it  is  wholly  to  him  that  we  understand  the  full  rationale 
of  its  action.  His  extensive  experiments  on  it  have  given  it  its  proper  rank  in 
the  scale  of  benefits  to  the  animal  and  acquisitions  to  the  art :  it  will,  without 
doubt,  be  always  inseparably  connected  with  veterinary  practice,  and  equally 
so  with  his  name,  *■  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferai^  Mr.  Sewell,  I  believe,  still  per- 
severes in  recommending  the  lower  incision;  that  the  horse  may  retain  a 
portion  of  sensation  in  the  front  of  the  foot,  as  a  wamiuff  against  the  improper 
use  of  it.  Mr.  Goodwin,  on  the  contrary,  who  introduced  it  into  the  late  king*s 
stables  with  decided   advantage,  I  believe  prefers  the  upper  section  * :   such 

•  If  I  am  not  inirtaken.  the  bemfltt  r^tuUinr  from  it  in  tb^M  »tabtet  were  matked  by  tlie  rf  Mora- 
tion  of  some  very  Tatuable  hor»es  to  freat  uMiuInet*  :  Mr.  BJoxbam  mentioned  to  n  e  two  particular 
raTourite»  that  had  been  so  benefitted.  Altogether,  the  »tateuicnt«  ol  Mr.  fioodnin  are  of  much 
weight,  not  only  from  hi*  known  experience  and  veracity,  but  airo  beeau-e.  at  the  time  when  his 
valuable  work  came  before  the  public,  he  appear*  not  to  have  lieen  at  all  prejudiced  in  fkvour  of  the 
operation  :  it  *eeras  also  to  have  rather  frown  upon  hi»  food  opinion  by  hi*  subsequent  ob»ei  ration*, 
which  much  enhances  it*  value.  His  account  is  marked  with  great  candonr,  which  ha*  been  too 
much  wanting  between  the  disputants  on  tbe  *ubjeet ;  and  while  he  note*  the  boof*  which  have  sepa- 
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prHt-rrnrr.  hawrTcr,  ouf^ht  to  br  uodrr  thr  guidance  oT  c 
iDtrnairv  and  the  ical  of  the  diiCMr,  of  which  I  hare  bdbre  treated 
(■nmiinn  (.■uniiiuiiilt  Iravc*,  tar  &  coDiidenblo  time,  motac  rnlHTgmicfit 
tnr  npnl.  the  vSi'cts  of  the  adheuTc  matter  inlcrptaed  between  the  wrer 
liiiti*.  vhu-h  han  neeuiiinallr  br«n  m  considerable  ••  to  intnicrc  with  f 
Hon.  br  it*  aptiliule  to  beciime  itnicL  by  the  contrary  foot,  bat  wfaicb 
frmvdteit  bv  a  Ittik?  Invention  of  bandaffe.  This  cimimafaacc  haa,  howei 
r  |irat.-tili<ini-ni.  when  it  hai  been  wiiibcd  to  make  the  upper  aectioa,  a 


Fi/c.  1*1  n'pre«ent*  an  ufT  forv  U-a  with  (he  integutDCDli  removed. 

conimi'iii'i'inent  (>rtbc  inciniun,  which  cxponea  the  inner  metacarpal  Dtti 


inciitiun,  whicli  cxponea  the 
citi  antl  arten'.     b,  A  piD  *^par 
part  iiil<-iiiic<l  fur  the  upper  nci'tiun.     e.  The 
ielU-k.  and  h.-re  c>lle<{  ihe  pi 
funiiniii'ii  thi'  front  of  ihc  foot 
thin.     (/.  'I'hf  iniUT  pluiitar  u 


,  -.■.....  .j.|r./_.  i..t  .u—.'  •nctacaipal 

behind  ihc  vciti  and  arten'.     b,  A  piD  *cpantinf[  and  elevating  the  i 
■■iidcil  fur  ihv  upper  Kci'tiun.    e.  The  cuiilinuatioo 
and  hi-re  calle<{  ihe  plantar  or  paiteru  nerie ;  the 


of  th( 


ihc  view,  but  ..  „ 

rv,  which  in  a  natural  . 
r  plantar  or  pastern  vein 


nerve  on 


ino  artery. 

Fi)f.  ill  ivpreiteiitu  a  leg  with  the  intcgumentt  entire. — a.  The  lUuation 
lectioii  thrimiih  tht'  i>kin  In  the  high  operation.    6,  The  tituation  ofthe 


At'ilr  nf  prr/iirmiH/i  lif  Opfnliim. 

The  Hituatioii  of  the  Kction  throuRh  the  sklti  beinf;  detcmiincd  on,  a  gui 
which  may  be  gained  fromj^.  '2 ;  caul  the  horae,  and  having  firmly  •ecuK 


•  roBHii'itiire  to  br  rinntHl  \  ■>  Ihr  Irtilihit  ilal*  nf  At  U'tH  brinf  drarnrfd  I>t  Itw  dWIaloB 
mtm.  at  HcrTlion  of  Ibf  hnin  i<  liktljln  <«  an  mutt  tittX^.  Whrn  Iht  or'rUlaa'Iwi  h(ra  ftti 
hftwairiktlnielhH'.  t<!>(h(Uiiiiatbelii|[  tuibM  Id  bear  liic  full  prDporlhin  of  wtifbt  i>n  th 
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leg  to  be  first  operated  on,  shave,  or  otherwise  very  closely  cut,  the  hair  fititn 
the  part,  which  having  done,  and  having;  ascertained  the  exact  course  of  the  ar- 
tery by  its  pulsation,  make  a  section  in  that  direction,  be  it  either  above  or 
below  the  fetlock  joint,  inclining  a  little  behind  the  vessel,  through  the  integu- 
ments, one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long.  The  cellular  substance  being  cleared 
away  will  bring  the  vessels  into  view,  and  the  nerve  will  be  readily  distinguished 
firom  them  by  its  whiteness.  Elevating  it  from  them,  and  from  its  membranous 
attachments,  by  means  of  a  tenaculum,  or  by  a  crooked  needle  armed  with  thread, 
jMM  a  bistoury  under  it,  as  near  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  section  as  may  be. 
The  violent  spasm  which  the  section  produces  may  be  somewhat  lessened  by 
first  pressing  the  nen-e  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  when  an  opportunity 
may  be  taken,  cither  with  the  scalpel  or  with  strong  surgical  scissors,  of  dividing 
it ;  when,  firmly  holding  the  lower  portion  between  a  pau*  of  forceps,  and  having 
detached  it  from  all  adherences,  with  the  bistoury  or  scissors  excise  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  of  its  trunk.  Having  finishea,  if  both  feet  are  affected,  pro- 
ceed to  do  the  same  with  the  contrary  side  of  the  other  leg ;  in  doing  which  no 
pain  is  felt,  consequently  no  one  would  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  excise  this  por- 
tion first :  after  which  turn  the  horse,  and  repeat  the  operation  on  the  other 
aides  of  each  leg  as  they  come  in  succession,  by  which  a  more  frequent  turning 
of  the  horse  may  be  avoided.  The  integuments  may  be  now  drawn  neatly  to- 
gether, and  either  secured  by  slips  of  adhesive  plaister,  or  bv  a  few  stitches;  if 
by  the  former  method,  and  they  be  properly  secured  by  a  light  compress,  it  af- 
fords the  greatest  chance  of  promoting  a  union  by  the  first  intention.  Tie  up 
the  head  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  put  on  a  cradle;  keep  the  horse  very 
quiet  and  low:  give  mashes  to  open  the  bowels;  but  I  should  avoid  phyncking'^ 
from  the  fear  that  griping  might  occur,  which  would  make  him  restless,  or  pro- 
bably require  exercise :  if  of  a  full  habit,  bleed. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  FLEXOR  TENDONS. 

This  operation  has  long  been  occasionallv  practised,  principallv  among  fiir- 
riers  of  the  better  order ;  for  few  surgically  educated  woiud  have  dared  to  ven- 
ture on  one  apparently  so  formidable,  but  which  timidity  has  arisen  from  want 
of  a  proper  consideration  of  the  brute  resources.  Mr.  Dick  informs  us^  it  had 
been  practised  by  his  father;  by  a  fiiend  of  his  also,  and  lastly  by  himself:  and 
how  dexterously,  and  with  how  successful  a  result,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Castley  (who 
■aw  it  performed)  to  Mr.  J.  Turner,  to  be  sieen  in  the  3d  vol.  of  The  Veterina' 
rian,  wul  testify.  In  vol.  ii  of  the  same  valuable  work,  it  will  also  appear  that 
it  had  been  previously  performed  with  the  best  results  by  Mr.  Wells,  V.S.  of 
Wymondham.  These  are  flattering  proofs  of  the  growth  of  the  art  among  us„ 
and  become  of  much  importance  to  the  possessor  of  animals ;  for  few  of  us  but 
must  have  remembered  to  have  met  unhappy  brutes  travelling  with  a  pasterp 
flexed  almost  to  the  g^und,  the  weight  of  the  half  of  the  body  suspended  on  the 
point  of  the  toe.  There  are  so  many  accidents  and  so  many  diseases  that  may 
produce  contraction  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  foot,  that  we  only  wonder  wq  do 
not  more  often  meet  with  them ;  which  we  should  certainly  do,  but  that  the 
attendants,  despairing  of  being  able  to  afford  relief,  advise  their  destruction,  a 
few  bold  characters  excepted,  and  a  few  confiding  owners  at  the  head  of  them. 
The  operation  consists  in  making  a  longitudinal  incision  of  about  three  inches 
in  leneth  along  the  inner  lateral  edge  of  the  tendon,  dissecting  each  portion 
from  Its  celluUr  attachments,  so  as  to  expose  the  nerve,  artery,  and  tendon 
under  the  anterior  flap,  and  the  tendons  hidden  h\  the  other.  This  opening 
will  allow  the  perforatus  and  perforans  to  be  fi-eed  from  any  connexions,  when  a 
division  of  them  should  be  made  by  a  powerful  scalpel  applied  to  the  surfiice  of 
the  tendons,  while  an  attendant  holds  back  the  integuments;  the  nerve  and 
vessels  being  also  carefully  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  incision.  It  is  evident  that 
this  should  take  place  below  any  thickening,  or  any  adhesions  which  may  have 
permanently  connected  the  tendon  with  the  neighbouring  parts :  any  lesser  at- 
tachments will  be  broken  through  by  the  bringing  back  the  just  position  of  the 
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rt.  \.  i  ;  i-r.--.  !l.  ^!-  I>  ^  !:"- mi-  il.»r'»-  'Fit  pl.v:in2  hi«  k.UK-v  acA-ot 
?r  .!  •  :  '  •■  -  J  ;  k-"*  '  •  ■'.  at  !  ■•■  -a-  •  ti'i.e  Ia%i:ie  h««ltfi  «if  th*  t<»'*i  wii 
»■ »:  1  ■.  '.  •■.'  '.;;•':  -"'  ■■  •^■  »  -  «  '^  th-.  •■•!h«r.  :^^A  u^ine  cnn*iiJerabii- 
ill  :*.■    -.1.   ■   •■  .r:   •  r  i-  a  -^  --■•■  »•  '..   i   -i"  ?::  br\ak:nsr  a  jitick :   an*i  thi*  af 

to  ^i*   '. -.rv.  i-  •  - '.I  '  ?  ■  S-»  tk  ar.i    r  •  r.  Srur.'^u--    or    li:rinr«nti'a«  adhi 

th.is  :  I.  ^.i-"  :■"■••*.'  "I  J:t^  i.rh  -h'-iil-i  r.-m  b-  plact^l  in  a  p^-altict 
\\*tT-  '.  •  *  o.' j'«'V  M'i.  !•  -?:■■•!  i  :i'i^»  St'  tliin*- :  And  it*  an%  ft-ar  i»t' l 
iitf.tri  !  '.  -^  .1  ir-  i  .r.':z  :".■  iun.thiik'.n  :ht.-  -b-*^  itf  th«' ^n^t  t^jj* 
i»n,  .i:  i  J  .t  I  ;  t:*' •  "•''■■•  "^  th»-  "ihfr.  S^.tn*  -rirht  '.■^•.  rfi"**^  after  tb 
«i-«  k  ■  :i;.  *-  ili  ■*•  i.  *■  T  :  r»  ■.:■  :-!.  i-  :^a:  :S»  h'.r*c  <»h«iaM  Ik-  conrinfd 
J"»\.   I  '•..•  **i!'l:  :?.»  i»«.w.  .•  :■■:-!  ^H  k'-|-:  ••j"-n  with  i!ta?he«. 

MKICirRKS 

I  ii»-i  iii!,iri>  Ti'-ri-i  an-  liaril*-  ti-  ricwr  i:i  tht-  h»»r-t.  thoush  ht  canQ«'>t  be 
•iili  fi  'i  I-  ".••■■  ■■!i::i»\ii'j'»  tti  !ji»  I'!.  \\*  ;:.!•  tc  brui'M.-'i  ha\o  brniii^ht  tlvt: 
in  !l:.  r.  r  -i.  ■■  tfi  I'-iryix.  I.t";  .  \.  ir  uln  a.  .4!i«i  • -^j-ha^i.!.  Wht  rrwr 
in*  '.  •■'■  ■■  :■  .  i  ,■:■■:'■:". I  I".-:' I. -J  -Li.!*  -Ih.'..'.  ■  fir^t  rK;  lri«-«i;  uhii.fi  h 
U'\'  I  •'•  •'.■.'•■:  Its:  :■  -."i  ■■■*  I.!  •!■  ■»!■  «•!■.  ii:«l  tin  ^trjcturi'  di%idtM 
In.!  .  .-  .1  ::■  ».  ..■  I  .■-  t*  r  lii-  p  .r|-.M  if"  j'n.-.i  ;itii  z  b-.l!i  thi-  riunrMii  n 
*if.  f  ■.;■■•:  ■■  -.  \'-\  tin'  \u:*  rr-.;  ti'-n  ■!'  tht  t'utn  tiiiii*  itf"  ibe  part  :  ihti 
j-l:i.     !"..       !■  J  .: ..■  r.:- -"   i-  i.«  •i.-Minji   iual'.rij  :i\  the  adhi^iie  nrfjcta>« 

A.Ml'l  TATIONS. 

"Iiu-i   ;.:«   fMni  hiilxrto  Clinton' il  principalis  to  ihc  taiL  the  <-arR,  ainl  i 

p.iri-  "f   .    :".'»r  i  .  p 'rLitii  I    hi  ili      in.ii.i.il   t'r:ii'.n';  luit   vritrir,.ir\     ••urgiT\ 

l.ikt  -  .1  a"'!'  r  tj. !  !.  .I'l'l  tli«  lAT't-:;!:::-  -  :iri-  .iiTipiilntid  with  .1  o  rtaintv  of  ma 

hurin'l   I  iM!i    *r!'il  -.  r-.  Ii- a*!-.- t-r  tlt»'  piir]»i  •*»■«.  i»t'  \uMini  milk:   nnr]  wit 

liiuilii  I'.i   -.i:..»    I  .:j*.t  !"■  «!  ■:  •    wit*«  th»   l»riM.Mi  Tuari*.  or  i<talli<*n.  |>.irtk-ular 

l'r:it  ti.i"  -  "t  ;)!•   t-r.  •  \!r' ::  'tii  "  ;  nr:  i  al-i*  ii:  -onu-  in!<tHnci'ff  when  a  vi-r*-  fav 

it*-  h'-r^i  ■•;•  i;  ari   w:i-  iMtitinl.  h\  -'•im   p.irtir'.il.ir  I'laiin  nii  the  atTcction,   i<i 

tain  lil*.   ui-l'  r  a!!  liit  iiiii-t. r.f.  -.     rrt»tL"«"iir  Dick  furnishoi*  a  ua.so   sent   lo 

'  hi  ni)i  lit'  !i:^  p'l]*:!-  !'■  tin-  ti>l!<i^»in;:  t  rtt-«  t ;  *  I  prrfnriiU'd  amputation  iiiK>n 

j  ton  ••:!  :!ii   7th  ■■iMuIx  :  atti  r  h.r. is.c  ppipcrix  Miim-d  ihr  animal,  ainl  appli 

•  fniin.i  i'h  t  ah'M   thi-  iarpM-,  I  iii.uh  a  lirciilar  iiu-i<»ion  throiisrh  the  inti-!;tini 

j  niiiiirl  (In   ]•  L'.  a  litth   IhIkw  thi-  t-iiqMi<«.  and  lia\inc  stparatiil  the  skin  •^d  a 

nlliivi  of  it^  \t'  ill  J  p.i-h<  d  i:p  a  littl-.  I  vnt  tliroiuh  ihi'  »inows,  and  la^tl^  sa 
iitt't!i«'  -tiiJi.p  thf  j'.irT'"  jirr  iHiw  inn:pli  t«  I_\  whole.  :\Iihoiii;h  >\w  has  bin'n  i»( 
at  ^r.i"-  all  (In-  (iiiu.  aii>l,  ii'iw  tliat  •«)>(■  ha^  i£i«f  the  advanta<;e  of  a  eork  stu 
iiiak«  H  a  sdiinliTtnl  o!)!!^  ti«r  h'-rNflf,  and  wild-  a  itimkI  supply  nf  milk  to 
i»«n( T.'  Mr.  I)ii  k  al-M  n«'li«ts  arioiht  r  la-M-  «>f  aiiipiitatiuii  nf  the  fnjx-  \ciz  * 
'  twi)-\<ar  ir!d  111  ill  r:  and  «»!*a  thirl,  Minn-  tlu-  hind  \vz  wiis  mnoved  afn^vo 

j  tHr»ii».     Sill  h  iipi  r-itiiiii«»  hivi'  i >!'(.-:» liuuallx  tuciirn-d  tn>ni  tirnr  in)niemon:iI,  % 

f  a  t*m  <  uti  rpri-Iii/ I  li.irii  I'-r'.     I  ha\*-  nix-*  If"  hraril  «>t*  thnn,  hnt  thi-v  wen* 

{•ardi-d  ;i-.  im  ri-  niiiti  r- nf  itirio*it\  ami  wtindiT.  and  tluTeton^  wi-re  rwit  iinital 
\\\-  Nhall.  hiiut  \(  r.  pr'hali!\  ire  Inni;  ha\(-  thi  n\  iiicin'  cumincm*  In  eowji  at  lea 
fur,  (K rtiirini!  ImIi.w  the  carjiu^  and  tarsu.-,  tlie\  arr  a-*  ca>ilv  perloniud  as  ni 


IHirtL ...-  ,  „ ^        p,^«, 

diMSLM-  within  tlu-  foot,  or  extriisivi- jjani^n-ne.  an*  tlie  cases  which  ini^ht  call 
it.     Of  the  ni4-tliod  of'a:npiitati<»n  little  nc«'d  1h>  adrled  to  the  above.     Hurl 
d'AilHi\aI  rntf-rs  into  a  mtv  laheim'd  d«tail  uf  tiu-  manner  of  amputatiiifr 
vaiioii>  part-  id' tin-  i  xtrtniitv.  from  the  foot  npward>;  to  which  the  imiui.sil 
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may  refer.  The  principal  practical  points  are,  the  fixing  of  a  tourniquet  of  suf- 
ficient force,  which  should'be  padded  to  make  its  principal  pressure  on  the 
Icadine  arterial  trunks,  while  its  general  circumference  will  act  on  the  smaller : 
no  individual  flap  of  integuments  will  require  to  be  saved,  but  a  ring  of  about 
two  inches  in  depth  should  be  obtained  by  a  section  below  the  intended  place  of 
operation  made  through  them  only,  and,  when  separated  from  its  cellular  ad- 
herences,  should  be  turned  back;  and  a  circular  incision  may  then  be  carried 
in  a  direction  a  little  inclined  upwards,  as  regards  the  limb,  through  the  muscles, 
&c.,  taking  up  by  ligature  such  vessels,  both  venous  and  arterial,  as  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  operation.  The  section  thus  made,  free  the  bone  from  the  soft 
parts  by  the  scalpel,  where  the  adherences  are  very  intimate,  and  having,  by 
means  of  a  crucial  bandage  retracted  the  soft  parts  altogether  above  the  bone, 
saw  it  through.  Finally,  effectually  secure  the  principal  vessels,  when,  bringing 
the  soft  parts  over  the  bone,  retain  them  there  by  proper  bandaging,  which  keep 
moistened  with  Groulard  water,  and  suffer  to  remain  without  (usturbance  until 
the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Amputation  of  this  Pbkis. 

Among  those  removals  of  parts  which  become  occasionally  necessarv  in  ve- 
terinary practice,  this  may  be  reckoned.  Dedelay  d*Agier  has  treated  of  the 
diseases  which  attack  this  organ,  and  render  amputation  necessary.  Chabert 
also  describes  the  operation,  and  the  cases  which  call  for  it,  as  when  it  is  in  a 
gangrenous  state;  and  also  when  it  becomes  covered  with  chancres  or  with  warty 
excrescences,  sometimes  with  both.  In  this  latter  state  M.  Huzard  operated 
the  removal  of  the  penis  of  a  gelding  by  Ugature^  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  method  resorted  to  at  that  time.  Uurtrel  d^Arboval  also,  when  he  describes 
this  amputation,  says  that  the  immense  size  of  the  organ,  and  the  number  and 
volume  of  its  vessels,  are  such  as  would  render  haemorrhage  from  it  mortal :  its 
removal,  therefore,  he  observes,  can  only  be  effected  with  safety  by  ligature, 
M.  Huzard  passed  a  canula  within  the  urethra,  and  bv  ligatures  attached  to  its 
verge,  and  carrying  it  round  the  body,  retained  it  there.  He  then  applied  a 
strong  ligature  around  the  penis,  beyond  the  diseased  part,  including  within  it 
the  canula,  by  which  the  urinary  flow  remained  unchecked:  the  ligature  was 
now  applied  and  further  tightened  daily,  mortification  followed,  and  the  stran- 
gulated part  separated  from  the  living  on  the  eighth  day.  In  this  way,  there- 
fore, the  timid  practitioner  may  always  remove  a  diseased  penis :  but  humanity 
is  concerned  in  performins  it  by  direct  section.  We  are  likewise  informed  that 
some  serious  symptoms  followed  the  removal  by  ligature,  as  colic,  general  abdo- 
minal inflammation,  and  disgusting  fcetor.  These  prompted  M.  Barthelemy,  jun., 
senior  professor  at  the  Royal  College  at  Alfort,  to  attempt  the  amputation  by 
the  knife,  a  'detailed  account  of  which,  as  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine,  is  to  be  met  with  in  No.  5  of  The  Hippiatristt  and  a  more  condensed 
one,  with  editorial  remarks,  in  the  Ist  vol.  of  The  Veterinarian,  He  introduced 
a  canula,  and  placed  a  ligature  an  inch  beyond  the  proposed  point  of  incision. 
Unexpectedly,  as  soon  as  this  waa  made,  the  remainder  of  the  penis  escaped 
within  the  sheath,  dislodging  the  canula  and  removing  the  ligature,  neither  of 
which  could  afterwards  be  replaced.  No  hsemorrhage,  however,  followed  at  the 
time;  but  at  each  erection  for  the  purpose  of  staling  some  bleeding  occurred; 
so  that  in  the  Ave  days  which  succeeded  to  the  operation  it  was  calculated  that 
fifty  pounds  of  blood  were  lost.  Amputation  of  the  penis  is  likewise  not  un- 
known among  us :  it  has  been  performed  several  times  at  the  Veterinary  College, 
where  it  is  found  that  no  canula  is  necessary  to  keep  open  the  urethra ;  the 
force  of  the  urinary  flow  breaking  down  any  incipient  cicatrization  of  its  orifice. 
The  sheath  is  first  forced  back,  and  the  penis  brought  forward  to  its  greatest 
possible  extent :  whatever  portion  it  is  intended  to  remove  is  now  cut  through 
by  means  of  the  bistourv,  when  the  remainder  is  retracted  within  the  sheath, 
and  little  haemorrhage  has  afterwards  occurred,  except  at  the  time  of  passing 
the  urine,  as  in  the  case  of  M.  Barthelemy ;  but  in  these  there  appear  to  have 
been  no  alarming  quantity  of  blood  lost. 
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Asiri  T\TIM!«    or    TIIK    T.%IU    0«    I>h~&1!«o 

It  iiil;:!ii  \h-  worili  iiniuin,  uIhiIut  ihl*  opcrati«>o  first  rtn^inatt'i  in 
{LitiiilMii  th.it.  li;.  tMi-inz  :i  |nirli«»»  «»!'  ihe  lail,  lh«*  hinder  •{uarcir*  n-.re  ; 
-tu  n.:i'i»  !"• '1 :  'T  wliiiljrr  tin*  ii.iiinvi-iiiinct  *«  t»f  a   Hovine  taiJ  To  li't  ~ 
ilri*«r  ««  M   till-  «  xniii'tf  i ini-.!*.     h.wu  \vt,  in   M^nio   ofiatif-N.  ani  an.  rj 
p:ii(i(  iii.ir  Imr-t-.  si*  tImT  ui'  utaiir  w.nrnnn*.  an    i«ii-a   i»   er.rtriai.-^ii  rha: 
tiiiii.il    .111  iii'lli   iotE.iiriiil  i'\  :i  I  !«■«•- t  uriaihiii  nt  «.»t'  litnL.      N'.  isht-r  ;•  :: 
IkiIiIi  .  Imt  tii.ii  till    t*!Mn<l  i:i;r:i«liil  t'lir  l\\v  Mipporc    ••('  the-  tail  ti.A\.  fn  i 
ili-;!ii«-.  liint   ii»«  It  i»!lit  r  clriniK  Is.  U\  iiKri-ai^in:;   thi    aiji:*t««."n«r«:;i'c  iirar.» 
till   •.urm  ii..lnii:  |miI-.      ]  aui  in.!,  h'fWt-\i.T.  iulnKiiiiiii;  thi*  cau<ii«  t.t'thiic: 
Klill  1<  «•-  tin    iMrSiPni-  aiA  un-iijlitU  un*-  nf*  cultiii:*    shf  ili.K-k  t^i  withlri  l! 
fuiir   MM  In--   i»l"  tin-   niiMp;    wln-^'i-  tHiu  titi*  an-    prtii»ablv    a    ti'^rt^i^  nru 
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i'«(iiii.-tii  il  li\  till-  t\t  111  iii'j  ut  tHicr  carrifii  i»\it  thtr  t-\{Mn«<.'  of  crvup 
t4H  L-> .  uliiri:is  ill  iit!,i  I  hi'r<«i-<).  i!ic  line  i>t'  \i.<*ii»rj  is  brrtken  b\  m 
nriliii.ii^  li-ii-/[li.  Ni  itln  r  i-  th»-  i-ti>.iiiiii  ut'  il'H.kiriL;  ci.ilt*  almt^Ki  a.- 
(|ri*|>|ii<i  at  all  Im  mtii  i,il  tu  ilif  tu!nrr  ^ri>u:h  of  hair  fvj  ihe  tail:  on  ill 
Iran.  I  u:is  iiit'iirunii  liv  an  inii  lli-ji-tit  hrticiiT  in  ^'orLshirt-.  that  ;b« 
iliH  kill  (mI'n  Iri'l  1' <"•  li:iir  i-\i-ii  i\iAU  \*t\itT>.  Mr.  .Inhn  L.a«c-ni:e.  «hi 
|ii:u  lir:il  \«riti  r  il' >•!  :m  s  .'ittriitiuii,  liovii  \ir  (»!>!«i tm  s.  that  tht-  ancient  t 
(tt'riiK  iIihkImi;  iM.ix  t>i-  |ir:ii-t !«(.■«{  at  ii  nuinlli  i<M  with  a  ctiinmon  kni!' 
iind  i^  .itii-iiil  <1  \%ii!i  'ittli-  p.iiii  i\\u\  nci  ri*k.  It  h«i-:iiiii.*  rir>t  ohjcctid  tu 
UN,  hi  I  .Hci- thr  tall  vfc.iH  •.up|ii»Nf(l  til  (Ati'ihl  il>t  If  h('\itn'i  the  pntpo^-d 
It  t<  t't.i'iiil\  ill  \t'.\\t  H  till  'iiiiiiial  iiC  Mintf  ilft'i'iii'i-  ui^ainst  tiii'«  ;  but  it  16  »< 
piM\iiii  >1  Willi  tl  iwiii;;  liair  at  l!iis  prri<Nl.  (hat  litis  (ihjivti«>n  is  not  ten 
piil'iiil\  a.'K  (  luili  tliii-c  i^ritcrs  uhti  adxtK-atr  the  cause-  of  a  lonecr 
than  II  uao  lunlnl'MU  tii^liiiMialiU*  to  li:i\i-  our  huiitrrs,  and  sK^iiiii.*  of  out 
••til'*  athi  lairiaL'*  Ii<iTsin.  W  liatr\iT  ap|H  aruiii'f  a  !*hort  tail  ma\  have  in  n 
llir  tlii«k-.«t  loiM  •  lii.ii!  liM.k  'kiiouiii^'  and  nifn-  aii^rular  in  ilio  coci 
hun  l\  it  ill  fiarN  i;:i  ailx  iVoiii  thi-  iKuaiit  lliu-s  of  the  bfttcr  breeds,  in 
t'oiitr.iot  io  l<'-^  wai.tin^  than  a  roiiiiiiuatioii  «»f  swiniit-trical  lines.  The 
i»f  iliM  k  iMu-t  hiiwi  vrr  111'  UW  to  t  hiiii*',  hut,  litin;:  pn-xiouslv  dcttmiin 
ihc  hiiii;  li  lir  sliiiiiM  hf  fasti lud  hack  from  tliat  part,  whili*  about  an  ij 
twoliilo\«  ii  NiiiiiiM  he  >horii  ill  ar  from  Kiirrouncliii);  )iair :  to  thie  nai 
cliM-kiii^  niai  iiiiii-  t^  to  hr  applinl.  \\hii!i  ri'iiiovi-s  it  at  ur.o  otroke.  Varioi 
provinii  :itN  ha\i>  h.-cn  atitiiipttMl  in  tho  afkiT-trratMii'nt,  such  as  li'mtur 
n»jM ,  ttuiinii|iii*t,  pliilirris,  nstiin:^t-nt'(.  (\r.,  for  n*Ntraiiiin*r  the  ha^iuon 
Thi  HI'  air  all  liiiw  jnxlU  ahamloMi-il,  ami  ton  often  ori^iiiutnl  more  in  an  a 
nl  s\nip<ith\,  or  \«ish  for  orii;inalitv,  than  in  a  just  estimate  of  feeh'ng  or  c 
qui  iK-i-.H.      A  Miilii   applii-atioi)  of  tlu'  eaiitcrv  is  uni|iustionahlv  th»  Fafesi 

{irohahl\  the  iiio-t  humane  iiioiic.  as  oeeasionin;;  no  necessity  for  aOer-torm 
)o«r\iT,  as  it  i-  soiiMtiiiies  applied,  it  is  eruel  in  the  extreme,  and  cm 
tot.illv  liiineri-N.Haix.  It  is  not  imlikelv  that  its  violence  is  even  sometimes 
(hieli\r  ot'  tin-  trtanie  stat«'  \\liieh  fK'easioiiallv  follows  docking,  tis  well 
niortitii-atioii  nl-o.  \Vc  k;iow  that  slou^liini;  and  an  ill-coiuiitioned  sta 
parts  ari'  roh><ei|iici«iMN  of  it :  and  as  the  h.-ernorrhaixe  whieli  follows  would  i 
.  proxf-  fatal,  and  »  -Idoin  iiiiiire  the  lior-^e,  tin  re  is  still  le>s  necessity  t*or  it  < 
a  second  applii-.it'on  of  ihr  iron  ^%iih  melted  resin  o\(t  it.  I  need  hardly 
tliat  tlie  position  in  whit  h  the  tail  is  luld  wtien  seariii«{  can  never  inHuenct 
future  earriai;  -  of  tin-  tail,  tlidui^li  it  lia>>  hern  thought  to  do  it  when  held 
peiidieiilarlx.  In  ni\  oun  praetiei-  I  aUavs  found  a  moderate  pressure  oi 
iron,  !i«'ali'd  oulv  to  a  dull  red  hrat,  fully  sufficient.  Every  practitiom 
aware  tliat  fronj  two  or  three  ciK'e\peal  trunks  only  d(K's  much  lia*niorrhage 
with  all)  eonsideiahh'  impetus.  Mij»lit  not  these  he  fired  with  a  budding 
fteparatt  ly,  Kutticieuily  to  arrest  the  hleediii;;.  leaving  the  minor  anastomc 
bninehes  t«»  restniiu  tliemsi.-lveH  ^  If  tetanic  symptoms  a])pear,  o{>crate  i 
without  restraining  the  blood,  the  flow  of  which  may  he  useful,  particulai 
accompanied  v. ith  largi-  doses  <if  opium.     (See  p.  -Miti).     If  gangrenous  unii 
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ances  arise,  warm  terebinthiDated  dressings  on  the  part,  warm  fomentations  over 
it,  and  spirituous  applications  in  the  mtermediate  times,  are  the  principal 
indications. 

NICKING. 

Thbbe  can  be  ver^  little  doubt  but  that  the  former  operation  orieinated  in  a 
wish  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  force  with  which  a  horse 
carried  a  long  tail  around  him,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  rider ;  perhaps  it  was 
ilirther  kept  alive  by  its  being  apt  to  be  carried  over  the  reins  in  drivmg  also ; 
tails  were  therefore  first  tied  up  m  *  stiff  buckle  ;*  and  as  carriage  riding  became 
prevalent,  they  gradually  were  altogether  shortened  or  docked ;  and,  lastly,  from 
an  observance  that,  under  impetuosity,  or  stimulated  by  any  excitement,  the 
tail  was  elevated,  or  nicked.  Animation,  which  is  but  another  term  for  beauty 
and  grace,  became  inseparably  connected  in  the  mind  with  this  carriage  of  the 
tail,  and  artificial  means  were  therefore  used  to  make  it  constant  in  ordinary 
exertion.  In  a  natural  state,  the  depressing  muscles  of  the  tail  are  stronger 
than  the  erecting,  that,  by  its  close  application  to  the  anus,  it  might  guard  tnb 
important  outlet.  It  is  to  reverse  this,  and  to  give  the  balance  of  power  to  the 
erectors,  that  the  operation  of  tucking  is  practised.  The  introduction  of  blood- 
horses  into  general  use  has  greatly  modified  the  mode  of  nicking,  and,  instead  of 
three  sections  to  form  a  perfect  tuig-taUt  the  drooping  pendant  elegant  curve  of 
the  blood-horse  requires  but  one.  As  in  castration,  so  also  with  nicking,  a 
seasonable  time  should  be  chosen  for  it :  in  cold  weather,  it  may  become  checked 
in  its  granulating  process ;  and  in  very  hot  weather,  tetanus  vnU  be  more  likely  - 
to  supervene.  A  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60^  will  be,  therefore  a  very  proper 
one.  The  modes  of  securing  the  horse  for  the  operation  are  various.  Some 
few  do  it  in  the  break  or  trevis ;  others  place  him  against  a  strong  bail,  across 
a  stall,  or  a  leaping  bar ;  which  methods  are  practised  by  grooms  and  horse- 
dealers,  who  are  often  very  expert  at  nicking,  and  who  seldom,  if  ever,  cast  a 
horse  for  the  purpose.  Professional  practitioners,  I  believe,  most  of  them,  used 
to  throw  the  horse  for  this  operation  :  for  many  years  I  never  operated  without 
so  doing ;  but  I  became  averse  to  it  from  the  difficulty  of  makmg  the  sections 
of  equal  depth,  and  likewise  from  the  dangers  of  casting ;  but  more  than  all, 
firom  every  day  seeing  horse-dealers  performing  it  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
security  standing.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  unless  the  prac- 
titioner be  very  expert  at  using  the  side  lines,  and  have  all  the  necessary  con- 
veniencies,  it  will  be  safer  for  him  to  operate  by  castiuff:  for  want  of  these 
precautions,  I  remember,  a  few  years  ago,  a  horse-dealer  being  killed  on  the  spot 
while  nicking  a  horse  one  Sunday  morning  in  London. 

Mode  of  operation, — The  horse  being  properly  secured  (i^  by  the  side  line, 
two  had  better  be  used),  and  a  twitch  being  ready  for  both  lip  and  ear,  endea- 
Tour  to  gently  place  first  one,  and  then  the  other  hind  leg,  as  far  under  the 
belly  as  the  horse  can  bear  with  comfort,  but  not  farther,  or  it  will  increase  his 
disposition  to  resistance.  If  it  be  suspected  that  he  will  prove  very  obstrepe- 
rous, or  any  timidity  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  as  a  further  security, 
include  both  hind  legs  in  another  rope,  or  in  a  wide  web,  a  little  above  the 
hocks.  This  may  either  run  in  a  noose,  or,  which  is  better,  let  each  loose  end 
be  attached  to  a  manger  ring,  or,  if  operated  out  of  doors,  &sten  them  around 
the  neck  or  across  the  breast.  The  tul  having  the  hairs  of  the  dock  first  bound 
together  with  wax-end,  &c.,  as  the  future  means  of  attachment  to  the  pullies, 
and  also,  if  very  full  of  hair,  having  it  plaited  back  and  secured,  prepare  to  use 
a  short  stout  scalpel ;  if  double-edged,  it  is  more  convenient,  ana  will  save 
trouble  in  turning.  The  mode  of  making  the  sections  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  operator,  but  the  junior  practitioner  will  find  himself  materially 
assisted  by  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  of  the  tail,  which,  if  not 
already  obtained,  he  should  procure  one  and  inspect,  which  will  assist  him  much 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  operation  he  is  going  to  perform.  This  will 
shew  him  that  the  tail  is  neither  conical  nor  perfectly  cylindrical,  but  somewhat 
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III  !.i--  i.-ii-  r-i  -.  •■:  i  .-r  .;!  .  •  -t  :«.■  Mti^.:;-.  i-r  nthLr  ••::<•  fiill  a:u\  one  ^^ 
Ml  tl"' .  u  •  -r  i!:  J  !••  tl.i  J'l.lin  *<»  •■!'  tJ.«  t  r« ■■.;!'  :i';:l  b«  uJ;!  *«t' ihc  >A4.Tal  I:n 
all  l!i.::  '*\\l  iH  :it  tin-  j.r« -•  :.t  ili\  n-i-.-irni  lur  iii:irv»  •.•1'  »h.iti-\i-r  hniii. 
M.iti-':j  li  --  ti.  Ill  t'.ir  a  ii-r-*-  i-  ;i'.i\  !-:il»li .  i  lu-  i;u»*t  c\j»cri  *»|Hrajor  »iil  rii 
pru'ii  ijt.  wlj»ii  :lif  *i  •;:■■:.•.  art  ;,.air.  In  i  \.ir:iiiiL-  iIht.i  Larit'jil]\  ihat  lhc\ 
all  i»t'  «  ..;al  li  p'.li.  jii:il  !i;r.;  liixjinl  tJu  tiijTt^'Mir  nius*.lis  it'inpit- tilv.  Shi 
aiijb  (ii::i  r*  i.t  I-  i|>jMar  i;i  t:.>  m  r«  >>}•(«!'*.  u:.ii  >!ii>uM  ^uch  uiuij'.ial  di\i>uir 
all"-\i  1  !■•  n  :.i.i:'i.  tli>  i;>' ia!i<>ii  \ui,.!.i  W  i:ii-i>:iipl(.ti-.  aiiii  tht.*  hiirsc  vti 
|iri'Sali!.  '.i;:\  Iii*  ta!t  nwrv.  A  :«i  l'»  \*  hith.  :*:!v  ]K>nitiii  r  if  the  iiiu«.vlt  b 
Utt  i.ii-:.'. .  :>  M.  .^-'.ili  !•  h'i  {>•  I  ri  \i  M  tin-  «>!!ur>  fm:!!  n-iravtiiik:.  and  micrht 
>ir\«  t«»  I  i":i."l»  I  r« -11.!  '."I  «it  *. In  :.-..  Ita\'.;ii;  {•rticcfdi-ij  thu«  far,  thi*  h;vB 
rhaiji  \sti.<  li  <  !i*  .•  «  i:t  I  1  n-  !  h*-  i '•fi-i'lirt  i  a«  ot  i'Mii<»ii|i:t  lui'.  iinr  x^lU  it  r 
jlM  It"  i.'i:i!  i'.'  l.iil  !•«  v}ji'll\  r<l..\i.i:  vhilf  it  i>  tlixativi.  llicrt-fon .  nr..H 
tiiriiii"-.!  i!,i  ii  i.ii.f-,*.  ( li  :^.  \iliiih  will  Ir.ilji-  nut,  not  hciiii;  rctraitcd  i 
tin-  illv;ii'l  I  I.'!'  Mt"  iln  '.r  .m  .iiii|<a:.\  inj  i.himIi-.  If  oiic  sictiiMi  only  Ik*  iiii 
tlii.-\  \viil  i'l  I*  ~  ji' ::..!  i-'i'.  i!:aii  '.«l'.iii  thm-  ari  iiion- :  but  i-iiouL;h  will  al« 
|inilriili  !••  ( !:.i!ili  tlif  :.:  lu  li<  i:ii>i  Ih'M  uf  li\  i  It  iriculu:!)  or  foriTps.  and  t 
tut  I'M  i'_<  .1  ;-iir  of  -•(i'i:i^  :iit>i  '•harp  >i  I'^oor^.  TIk  r«-i;:ova]  u\'  tlu  !>c  ui]| 
oiiiv  -■  I' Malt  ihi  .i!i  !i  liihi'itN  of  t!ii'  iiiU.<«cli->  farttii-r  troii]  laih  miirr.  uliicl 
ri'iiiiJN -i.  '.\<tii!>i  of  ^■•:.r<r  fr'.i-tr.iti-  the  o|itiatioii,  but  tlii-ir  reiiiu\ul  grea 
tai'ililati  'o  lh<-  In  aliii::  *A   \\n.  wcuiiil^. 

Thr  -• « ;loii^  In  \'.:j:  thun  loiiipl-  :i-.  pr»nr«  d  fi»  n>:rain  tlir  ha-iinnTbagi»,  uh 

.1 : : <,_...    .1..  :.   i _»■     .-:.._-   ..♦•  -...».....     •..*.     i 


liiicii  strips  hiiii;  nioii^Ii  to  tii*  on  th«>  back  ol  the  tail,  whu-h  wire  then  t 
KiiHicii'htlv  ti^lit  tit  ristrniii  the  hfcinorrhiuso.  llrre  also  it  behoves  tht*  prac 
tioner  to  eon-'iiler  the  siir^ieul  prineipUn  uf  iiis  operation<i:  he  puqutsi-ly  !»tn 
fiulatei»  till-  tail  to  prevent  a  daimerous  «a>te  of  bl<KKl,  but  the  \ery  actior 
an  ineipit-nt  di-atli  to  the  part,  aiiil  therefore  >h«»uld  Ih-  most  earefully  ^uanl 
agaiiJ:>t  that  it  diK.s  not  ppM-eed  Uh*  far.     If  the   bieeiluii;  bi*  cuii!»iderablc',  a 
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rc<]utre  the  bandaacs  to  be  made  very  tight,  I  usually  loosen  them  a  little  in  two 
hours,  watching  the  wounds ;  but  when  these  ligatures  are  not  necessarily  so 
tight,  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  all  nieht,  but  should  be  snipped  in  two  at 
the  back  of  the  tail  in  the  morning,  whicn  will  not  disturb  the  tail :  indeed, 
whatever  the  degree  of  stricture  or  tightness  used  in  the  application  of  the  liga- 
tures, as  soon  as  symptoms  of  strangulation  have  ccmimenced,  leas  risk  will  be 
run  by  a  too  early  than  bv  a  too  late  division.  When  the  practitioner  is  on  the 
spot,  an  examination  of  tne  tail  ma^  be  made  in  the  evening  previously  to  leav* 
ing  the  horse,  when,  if  the  re-action  appear  to  be  considerable,  which  will  be 
known  by  the  tail  becoming  very  hot,  it  will  be  prudent  to  divide  them  at  once, 
and  this  more  particularly  if  the  operation  have  been  performed  early  in  the 
rooming.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  dressings, 
and  whether  any  medicament  were  proper  beyond  dry  lint.  If  it  were  possible 
to  promote  the  adhesive  union,  then  a  dry  dressing  would  be  the  best;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  an  early  and  healthy  suppuration  is,  in  human  sur- 
gery at  least,  thought  to  be  some  guard  against  tetanus,  and  as  it  will  enable 
the  dressings  to  be  removed  with  less  difficulty,  so  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
any  mild  digestive  being  made  use  of,  if  it  fall  in  with  the  view  of  the  operator. 
Many  of  the  best  veterinarians,  however,  content  themselves  with  simply  watch- 
ing the  nicks,  that  they  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  fungus  or  other  unhealthy 
process,  which,  if  they  do  not  occur,  they  use  no  application  but  the  bandages. 
It  is  evident  that,  were  a  nicked  tail  left  to  itself,  the  depressing  muscles  would 
re-unite,  and  carry  it  nearly  as  before,  by  the  approximation  thus  allowed  to 
their  divided  portions :  a  suspension  of  the  tail  afterwards  is  therefore  necessary 
to  keep  the  divided  ends  of  the  muscles  apart  until  a  cicatrix  be  formed,  and 
the  interstices  be  filled  up  by  an  organized  matter,  not  muscular,  nor  contractile. 
Various  means  have  been  used  for  this  purpose ;  formerly  the  tail  was  fastened 
on  the  back,  to  the  danger  and  torment  of  the  animal.  It  is  now  suspended  by 
means  of  pullies,  the  best  of  which  are  double.  When  one  is  used,  one  wheel 
is  passed  through  a  line  stretched  across  the  end  of  the  stall,  rather  behind  the 
horse,  and  through  the  other  wheel,  the  line  to  which  the  weight  is  appended. 
A  more  improved  mode  is  used  by  means  of  two  of  these  pullies,  one  of  which 
is  placed  directly  behind  the  horse,  at  some  distance  from  him,  through  which, 
after  passing  through  the  pulley  on  the  cross  line,  it  is  also  carried.  By  these 
means,  whatever  be  the  motions  of  the  horse,  the  tail  is  distended  at  a  right  line 
with  the  body.  The  weiffht  used  for  this  distention  should  be  such  that,  for 
the  first  day  or  two,  it  wiU  hardly  keep  the  tail  straight,  or  more  than  straight : 
for  two  or  three  more,  elevate  it  to  a  little  above  the  horizontal  line,  advancing 
it  every  two  or  three  days  to  the  required  height,  to  an  angle  of  45°,  but  never 
allow  It  to  be  carried  perpendicularly  erect.  The  elevation  ought,  however, 
principally  to  depend  on  the  height  to  which  we  wish  the  tail  to  be  carried  in 
future ;  the  carriage  of  the  tail  should  therefore  be  examined  every  two  or  three 
days,  bearing  in  mind  that,  after  it  has  altogether  done  with  the  pullies,  it  fre- 
quently, indeed  commonly,  drops  a  little,  by  the  fcMrced  muscles  resuming  their 
former  contractility. 

Among  farriers  and  horse-dealers  some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  rela- 
tive to  the  propriety  of  exercising  a  horse  during  the  use  of  the  pulley,  and  also 
as  to  how  long  the  pulley  should  be  used ;  but  these  matters  can  never  puzzle 
the  veterinarian,  being  easily  solved  by  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  animal  economy,  which  alone  ought  to  guide  him.  The  pulley  is  only 
an  cxtensioiT  of  the  tail,  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  muscles  from  uniting  again ; 
but  the  simple  extension  does  nothing  of  itself,  as  is  foolishly  supposed,  towards 
the  making  the  horse  carry  it  in  future.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  wounds  ,are 
closed,  or  nearly  so,  then  all  benefit  from  the  pulley  is  finished;  but  till  then, 
of  course,  the  muscular  ends  may  unite,  and  frustrate  the  operation.  Some- 
times incrustation  of  the  wounds  will  take  place  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and 
sometimes  it  will  take  a  longer  time.  With  reg^ard  also  to  the  propriety  of  ex- 
ercising the  horse,  there  ought  to  be  but  one  opinion.  As  the  nair  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  plaited  and  carefully  secured,  so  no  inoonyenience  can  arise,  but  every 
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bmeilt  mst  b^  gained,  fmcn  lettinf  him  from  tW 
ceotljr  to  rrmme  ^wellinz.  lice,  he.     The  kmxr  bi 
nrre  tuied.  to  a  (nrat  part  of  if  osiimnv  coid#«  oC 
0f  erer>-  precmuiion ;  but  th«  loniper  it  U  kcpc  io  one 
much  tlir  more  crrtain  it  i«  for  much  to  fidl  ool     At  tlie 

therefore,  it  mmv  be  untied  or  unpUifed»  cooibed  out,  ar 

big  fint  (p^esM-rf  at  it  a  mots ;  and  the  tame  mmj  be  repeated 
dmj9  aftcrwaniA,  which  i*  the  best  mean*  I  HaTe  fiMiod 
hw  totalh  oiT. 

IJavin|i(  thuii  carried  the  operatioo  throosh  it«  or^hmxy  comae,  it 
mj  aome«hat  of  itii  irre^nihinties  OccmuooallT  infljunmaiaoB  fcfimwa  the  ope- 
nUion,  either  from  tuftpending  too  much  weight  to  tbe  pallc2r,  or  foraB|  ii 
backwards :  or  otherwine  from  too  loog  cootinnaoee  of  the  hgatuiga,  or  too  grot 
tightne«iii  in  them.  If  it  be  intense,  it  maj  be  succeeded  bj  inortifiLatioa»  or 
it  ma3r  I<-ave  the  tail  with  an  unhealthy  ulceration,  prodociog  nmim :  in  thr 
former  cajte,  the  horwe  shcrw*  erident  uoeaaiiieM  the  aecood  or  third  dsr,  thr 
tafl  swells,  is  \er\  tender  towards  the  rump,  and  the  heot  ta  i  in  mjh  If  the 
dreaaings  be  rcniored,  the  wounds  appear  hirhlj  inflamed  and  tuu>e6ed;  aid 
titileas  thi4  inflammatory'  state  be  arrested  bT  the  most  actire  w****"*^  the  woudi 
will  become  ganj^'nous,  the  stump  will  (eel  cold,  and  mortificmtion  wiD  prv- 
cced  towards  the  body,  and  either  destroy  the  horse,  or  it  is  socnetimes  arresCed 
at  the  base  of  the  tail,  where  a  separation  between  tbe  dcmd  nixl  Hvii^  parts 
takes  place,  and  the  tail  drops  off.  In  these  cases  the  treatment  must  bf 
prompt,  ami  exactly  such  as  is  already  detailed  for  active  aixl  important  inflaB- 
mations :  as  a  nart  of  such  treatment,  remove  it  from  tbe  polliea,  or  ooIt  venr 
slightly  sus|>end  it;  witting  it  fre<iuentlv  with  cold  water;  keepii^  it  cootH 
ntudly  HO,  will  be  found  even  more  useful :  it  is  also  a  good  preTcntire  to  iqiplT  coU 
water  during  the  coiiiinon  pnicess,  whenever  the  tail  is  at  all  hotter  »^"  is 
wished.  Another  evil  to  which  these  cases  are  exposed  ia  that  of  teCannt  or 
locked  jaw,  which  is  brought  on  by  causes  unapparent  to  ua :  in  aome  inataaccs. 
however,  heat  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  operate  oo  it.  It  w'^^** 
ita  appearance,  in  many  caKes,  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  occaaicmalli 
later ;  and  is  often  obscr>'cd  to  be  preceded  by  an  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  wcMinda, 
and  by  a  cessation  of  suppuration  in  them :  sometimes,  however,  the  wounds 
remain  unaltered.  The  flrst  step  in  these  cases  is,  to  dilate  tbe  wounds;  if  that 
does  not  succi^kI,  amputate  the  tail  a  little  above  the  first  section. 

AMPrTATION  OF  TUE  EARS,  OR  CROPPING. 

CoBTOM  has  nearly  abolished  this  worse  than  useless  practice :  circumatances 
may,  however,  occur  to  render  it  necessar\',  such  as  one  ear  becoming  blc 
mbhed ;  therefore,  at  the  makers  of  surgical  instruments  we  always  find  a  sort 
cyf  curved  clams,  called  cropping-irons ;  into  these  one  of  the  ears  is  introduced, 
and  the  upp<>r  part  is  cut  off^at  one  stroke  with  a  knife  of  sufficient  length  ;  tbe 
excised  (M)rtion  signing  as  a  guide  for  forming  the  other  crop.  A  young  prac- 
titioner is  apt  to  l>e  alarmed  at  the  retraction  of  the  skin  from  the  cartilages, 
but  the  exposed  edges  disappear  in  a  few  days.  Horses  often  continue  for  a 
long  time  ver^*  shy  about  the  head  by  cropping ;  to  lessen  which  both  the  bridle 
and  the  halter  also  should  be  used  without  a  forepart  or  fironting,  till  the  ears 
be  well.  The  bridle  should  likewise  be  made  to  unbuckle  at  one  side  from  the 
Mt,  so  that  the  headstall  may  be  dropped  on  without  the  hand  befng  raised  to 
pass  it  over  the  ears.  This  will  materially  operate  in  dissipating  the  customair 
ahyness  that  otherwise  so  long  remains,  and  which  is  never  wholly  lost  if  force 
and  cruelty  be  afterwards  used. 

FIRING. 

This  becomes  an  important  and  a  very  salutary  agent  in  good  hands.     The 
practise  of  firing  was  not  always  confined  to  quaJrupcds ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
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probably  was  first  used  on  man ;  and  to  this  day  in  many  countries  it  is  a  very 
popular  remedy  among  human  suiveons.  In  India  it  is  applied  over  the  abdo- 
men for  the  cure  of  scirrhosity  of  the  liver ;  and  among  ourselves  also  its  use 
is  rather  on  the  increase,  particularly  the  mediate  firing  by  means  of  Indian  moza 
for  scrofulous  enlarged  joints,  and  some  other  topical  congestions*.  In  veteri- 
nary practice  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  we  have  no  remedies  that 
can  compensate  for  its  disuse,  although  it  is  now  somewhat  got  into  disrepute, 
because,  like  all  other  good  remedies,  it  has  been  abused,  by  oeing  often  unne- 
cessarily and  sometimes  injuriously  applied.  It  is  less  sanctioned  at  the  Veteri- 
nary College  than  formerly,  as  a  check  to  the  rage  for  practising  it  on  every 
occasion :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  avoiding  one  evil,  we  may  not  fall  into  a 
greater,  by  the  disuse  of  a  valuable  remedy  on  proper  occasions.  Firing  is  per- 
formed on  horses  for  two  purposes :  one  for  the  forming  of  a  permanent  bandage 
to  a  part,  which  it  does  by  destroying  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  and  lessening 
its  surface :  the  other,  that  of  raising  an  active  inflammation,  and  thereby  excit- 
ing absorption.  Sometimes  it  is  used  to  answer  one  of  those  purposes  only ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  performed  to  promote  both  conjointly.  The  Arabs  fire  the 
joints  of  their  young  colts  to  strengthen  them  by  the  constant  bandage  the  cica- 
trix forms  to  the  part.  Some  English  breeders  of  blood  horses  have  done  the 
same,  but  the  practice  is  rare,  and  in  my  own  opinion  not  philosophical,  and  con- 
sequently it  must  be  erroneous.  Of  the  blood  horse  we  expect  superior  loco- 
motive powers :  the  Arab  values  his  steed  by  his  speed :  the  imagery  of  his 
poetry  ii*  derived  from  the  swiftness  of  his  paces ;  and  the  English  race-horse 
likewise  is  estimated  in  the  exact  ratio  of  his  neetness.  Firing  acts  as  a  bandage 
to  healthy  parts,  but  there  are  few  persons  who  have  to  run  a  race  that  fetter 
their  healthy  limbs  with  bandaging :  the  skin  is  by  nature  made  elastic,  that  it 
may  dilate  to  the  swelled  muscle,  or  to  the  pressure  of  the  bent  joint :  whatever, 
therefore,  corrugates  the  skin,  and  permanently  lessens  its  dilatability,  must 
fetter  and  confine  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  and  thus  impede  the  velocity  of  pro- 
gression. The  same  will  apply  also  to  the  adult  horse  in  even  a  greater  degp'ee ; 
and  though  we  do  hear  of  some  racers  who  have  lost  little  of  their  speed  after 
firing,  yet,  unless  performed  so  lightly  as  to  efi*ect  but  little  alteration  on  the 
part,  it  must  tend  somewhat  to  obstruct  motion.  Osmer  remarks,  *  that  con- 
tracting the  fibres  of  the  skin  by  firing  will  impede  the  velocity  of  motion.* 
There  must,  however,  arise  cases  when,  ail  other  remedial  plans  having  failed, 
it  would  be  madness  not  to  have  recourse  to  this  even  in  the  racer.  I*iring  is 
nevertheless  more  used  as  a  cure  of  disease,  and  as  a  palliative  of  its  effects, 
than  as  a  direct  preventive,  and  is  principaUy  applied  to  fulfil  the  following  tm' 
portatU  indications : — by  raising  an  artincial  inflammation  to  lessen  a  morbid 
one  already  existing,  and  by  offering  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  absorbents  to 
remove  injurious  deposits.  Subordinately  it  is  intended  to  act  as  well  remedially, 
and  in  palliation  of  the  consequences  of  former  disease,  as  preventively  of  new 
inroads  of  the  same.    We  use  cauterization  to  combat  inflammation  when  we 

Eour  hot  water  on  the  pasterns  to  relieve  pneumonia ;  or  when  we  draw  a  large 
eated  surface  over  the  integuments  of  the  belly  in  enteritis.  But  we  do  not, 
in  general  cases,  apply  the  actual  cautery  to  parts  themselves  in  a  state  of  active 
inflammation,  particuhirly  of  muscular  and  other  vascular  tissues ;  but  in  slow 
unhealthy  processes,  where  the  existing  inflammation  is  the  consequence  of  re- 
action produced  by  such  morbid  processes  going  on,  here  we  fire  with  great 
confidence.  Such  cases  are  found  m  bony  exostoses,  and  in  the  thickened  state 
of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  still  suffering  under  the  effects  of  former  distention 

*  The  actual  eauteiy  has  never  whoIW  fallen  into  dinate  in  human  Rur^ery,  from  the  time  of  Hip- 

Cocrates  to  the  present;  but  it  hat  Blumhered  among  Europeana  for  tlie  lant  half  century :  there  in, 
owever,  murh  iea«on  to  believe  it  will  be  afain  revived  into  more  general  ute  than  heretofore. 
Larrey  and  other  Krenrh  surgeons  favont  its  appltrati<ai.  Baron  Rust,  of  Berlin,  con»ide.  s  it  aa  a 
roost  powerful  and  effiratious  remedy.  Sir  A.  Carlisle  advocates  a  sort  of  mediate  firing,  by  a 
metallic  substance  heated  in  boiling  water,  and  applied  on  the  pait,  wetted  silk  being  interposed 
between  the  metal  and  skin.  Many  surgeons  use  the  actual  cautery  in  poisoned  wounds,  and  In  the 
exten«{on  of  the  original  lesion  in  traumatic  tetanus:  and,  without  doubt,  it  would  be  much  more 
employed,  were  it  not  for  the  feart  and  prejudices  of  the  public. 
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then  blistering  immediate^  after  firing  is  admissible.  Such  caiet  oecur  in  very 
great  and  old  indurations  of  one  immediate  part,  ligamentary  or  osseous ;  but 
when  firing  is  applied  to  four  stale  extremities,  or  even  to  two,  which  present 
only  the  ordinary  appearances  of  disease,  it  b  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is 
wantonly  cruel,  and,  what  perhaps  will  be  more  deterring,  it  is  dangerous  also, 
and  has  proved  destructive. 

The  mode  of  cauterization  differs  accordine  to  circumstances.  As  a  general 
rule  it  ought,  of  course,  to  be  applied  in  the  turection  of  the  hair,  by  which  the 
blemish  is  lessened;  but  this  rule  cannot  be  arbitrarily  followed,  although  it 
ought  to  do  away  with  all  the  false  pride  of  exhibiting  critical  figures  by  the 
cicatrices.  The  Veterinary  College  recommends  that  the  limbs  be  aluMys  fired 
in  perpendicular  lines,  the  reasons  for  which  are  obvious.  If  it  be  apphed  as  a 
bandage,  in  no  direction  can  it  corrugate  the  skin  in  so  effective  a  manner  as 
one  inversely  to  the  action  as  well  as  enlargements  of  the  parts.  When  the 
principles  of  the  action  of  the  cautery  are  understood,  all  attention  to  particular 
forms  or  figures  in  the  cicatrices  which  are  left,  beyond  what  are  suggested  by 
the  medical  consequences  to  be  expected  from  it,  are  fanciful  or  empirical. 
Some  cast  the  horse ;  many  others  perform  it  standing :  there  is  a  sort  of 
*  esprit  du  corps  *  among  veterinarians,  to  perform  the  most  desperate  operations 
witnout  casting ;  and  certainly  there  is  this  excuse,  that  once  in  nearly  a  hundred 
cases  a  fractured  vertebra  may  occur ;  but  there  arc  such  things  as  firactured 
limbs,  ribs,  and  skulls,  happening  to  the  attendants  also  without  it :  however, 
every  one  to  their  fancy ;  mine  has  always  been  to  cast  the  horse  to  fire,  having 
first  cut  or  shaved  the  hair  as  closely  as  possible.  The  junior  practitioner  may 
chalk  the  lines  he  means  to  make,  or  the  cloud  of  smoke  may  obscure  the 
vision :  the  experienced  artist  would  disdain  this.  The  irons  used  are  of  various 
shapes  and  dimensions ;  as  the  searine-iron  *for  docking,  the  budding-iron  for 
cavities,  and. the  lunettes  in  great  vanetv  for  linear  firing,  with  many  others. 
All  firing-irons  should  be  sufficiently  thick  to  retain  the  heat,  and  should  never 
be  heated  to  a  white,  but  to  a  red  heat  only :  and  in  firing  in  lines,  care  should 
be  taken  that,  by  repeated  heating,  the  instrument  does  not  sain  too  sharp  an 
edge,  or  the  skin  may  be  fired  through,  which,  although  it  is  by  Mr.  Turner 
DOW  advocated,  and  very  properly  so  in  some  desperate  cases,  is  not  even  yet 
a  general  practice.  When  therefore  it  is  not  intended  to  operate  by  deep  firings  as 
it  is  called,  be  mindful  after  each  heating  to  rub  the  edge  of  the  firing-iron 
moderately,  thereby  to  round  it,  and  also  to  remove  any  loose  scorise  that  may 
be  attached.  The  best  mode  of  heating  the  irons,  of  which  there  should  always 
be  three  or  four,  is  by  means  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  chaffing -dish,  placed  not 
.fiur  firom  the  operator,  which  will  save  much  trouble,  and  greatlv  expedite  the 
business.  In  spite  of  the  account  of  deep  firing  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Turner 
as  a  safe  and  more  effective  plan*,  I  cannot  but  caution  the  junior  practitioner  to 

*  Thii  meUiod  of  Mr.  Tarn«r'i  he  introdacei  to  our  notice  by  a  slight  sketch  of  what  he  call* 
•aperflrial  SriiifTi  as  practiced  at  the  Veterinary  Collefre.  and  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Percirall  and 
b?  iny»elf,  which  be  contrasts  witli  his  own  thus:  '  Viewing  the  other  method,  my  practice  in  flriiifr 
of  horses  has  eoBTinced  me,  that  the  tncee$»  of  the  operation,  if  performed  for  the  removal  of 
l0mene$t,  where  the  ordinary  means  have  failed,  whether  situate  In  a  Joint  or  a  sinew,  depends 
••lely  on  making  each  se|>aiate  line  or  incision,  from  end  to  end.  completely  through  the  tkin  or 
«omn>on  integuments,  rtrrt«  as  well  as  cuticle,  and  boldly  exposing  the  cellular  tissue,  forming  the 
immediate  covering  of  ligametiti^,  tendons,  periosteum,  &c. ;  with  all  due  caution,  of  course,  not  to 
pass  the  instrument  so  near  as  to  wound  or  sear  these  impoitant  strnctures.  When  the  part  operated 
•a  happens  to  be  the  inside  of  the  hock,  a  case  of  spavin,  for  instance,  all  the  dexterity,  tact,  talent, 
and  nerve  of  the  expeiienced  piartitioner  will  be  in  reauUition  ;  for  while  be  strenuounly  exerts  him- 
•elf  amid  the  f^truggles  of  his  patient,  he  revolves  in  his  mind  the  absolute  neeensity  of  his  inKtrument 
reaching  the  sarfare  of  the  disease  itself ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  consider  the  paramount 
necessity  of  avoiding  a  puncture  of  the  capsule  of  the  Joint.  With  respect  to  additional  cruelly 
attending  this  mode  of  firing,  I  admit  that  it  \*  a  natural  inference  to  draw  ;  but  I  doubt  the  fact,  for 
this  reason — less  tumefaction  follows  my  method  than  attends  the  other  next  best  plan  of  Aring.  which 
consists  in  passing  the  tnittrument  all  through  the  tkin  at  the  time  of  the  opetation.  so  thai  the 
remaining  portion  ulcerates  through  in  the  course  of  the  suppurative  process,  bv  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  Now.  when  we  reflect  that  tliere  is  no  organ  more  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  tiian 
the  skin  of  ahorse,  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  diminish,  instead  of  increase,  the  sufferings  of  oar 
patient  by  the  perfect,  rather  than  the  partial  lesion  of  such  organisation.'  Mr.  Turner  in  addition 
observes,  '  that  both  himself  and  brother  have  practised  these  deep  incisions  by  canterf  successfully 
for  a  series  of  vears,  and  that  nevertheless  they  defy  the  world  to  say  that  a  single  mishap  baa 
occurred  from  the  severity  of  the  operation.'    From  talented  and  most  respectable  practitioners,  as 
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BLISTERING. 

This  is  an  operation  of  very  great  utility,  and  la,  perhaps,  compared  with 
its  benetits  and  importance,  the  safest  that  is  performed.  When  a  veiticaiory 
becomes  absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  it  inflames  the  sensible  cutis 
underneath ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  determination  of  serum  to  the  part, 
which,  in  the  human,  elevates  the  cuticle  into  a  bladder  equal  to  the  surface 
inflamed:  but  in  the  horse,  from  the  greater  tenacity  of  the  cuticular  con- 
nexions, it  becomes  separated  in  the  form  of  small  distinct  vesicles  only.  If 
the  irritating  cause  be  qmckly  removed,  the  serum  may  be  reabsorbed,  and  the 
surface  restored  by  a  slight  effort  of  adhesive  inflammation.  If  the  irritant  act 
in  a  still  minor  degree,  it  simply  irritates  the  vessels  of  the  cutis  to  an  infiltra- 
tion of  fluid  through  the  sensible  pores,  but  produces  no  desquamation  of 
cuticle :  such  has  been  called,  and  not  so  erroneously  as  8uppK>sed,  a  sweating 
blister.  But  when  by  continued  irritation,  or  by  denuding  the  surface  by  rup- 
turing the  vessels,  the  cutis  is  exposed,  suppuration  succeeds,  and  the  part  is 
fully  blistered.  The  salutary  action  of  blisters  is  exerted  in  several  ways,  in 
promoting  absorption,  in  combating  deep-seated  inflammations,  and  in  aidinff 
others.  As  a  stimulus  to  the  absorbents,  they  act  beneficially  in  the  removiu 
of  injurious  deposits,  as  the  coagula  remaining  after  inflammatory  lesions  con- 
sequent on  strains  or  ligamcntary  extensions ;  and  we  expect  them  to  act  bene- 
ficially also  in  the  same  way  when  we  apply  them  to  the  exostoses  of  splints  and 
8pa\in8.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  any  existing  deposit  is  of  long 
continuance,  or  is  osseous,  it  requires  that  the  action  of  the  vesicatoir  be  kept 
up,  either  by  repeated  active  blistering,  or  by  a  frequent  renewal  of'^a  milder 
kmd  of  the  original  blister,  or  by  a  daily  apphcation  of  the  ointment  of  savine. 
(See  Mat.  Med.)  Mercurial  bUsters  have  been  thought  to  have  a  superior 
influence  in  accelerating  absorption.  I  was  once  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  I 
now  believe  it  to  be  very  doubtful,  whether  any  mercurial  preparation  mixed 
with  other  vesicating  articles  acts  in  any  other  way  than  as  it  vesicates  or  pro- 
duces an  eschar:  and  that  mercurials,  ribbed  in  some  weeks  or  days  previously 
to  blistering,  are  great  assistants,  and  should  always  be  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  obstinate  osseous  or  ligamcntary  enlargements.  Blisters  are  very  important 
aids,  in  inflammatory  affections,  as  counter-irritants,  derived  fh>m  a  law  in  the 
animal  economy,  that  two  inflammations  seldom  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
other ;  therefore,  when  such  an  affection  has  taken  place  in  any  part,  and  we 
wish  to  remove  it,  we  attempt  to  raise  an  artificial  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  means  of  blisters ;  which,  if  we  effect,  we  remove,  or  at  least  lessen, 
the  original  one.  Thus,  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs,  bowels,  &c., 
it  is  proper  to  blister  the  chest,  belly,  &c.,  very  extensively,  by  which  means  the 
vascular  action  may  be  removed  from  the  vital  organs  to  parts  of  less  importance. 
Occasionally  also  we  blister  the  immediate  inflamed  part,  as  in  phlegmon  or 
abscess,  with  a  view  to  hasten  the  suppurative  process  by  increasing  the  activity 
of  the  vessels,  which  in  some  cases  are  somewhat  tardy,  as  in  deep-seated 
abscesses,  and  also  in  those  which  attack  glandular  parts.  We,  therefore,  employ 
blisters  to  hasten  the  maturation  of  the  tumours  in  strangles.  In  these  lingering 
phlegmonous  inflammations,  blisters  are  peculiarly  indicated,  by  their  capability 
of  acting  either  in  retarding  or  promoting  the  inflammation  existing  in  a  part, 
as  the  case  may  be.  When  the  flagging  powers  vacillate  between  resolution 
and  suppuration,  as  they  often  do  in  the  pnlegmonous  inflammations  of  glandular 
or  of  deep-seated  parts,  blisters  may  either  act  as  derivatives,  and  hasten  the 
resolution,  if  the  tendency  so  inclines,  or  they  may  add  their  influence  to  the 
attempted  suppuration,  and  thus  shorten  the  process  in  that  way ;  for  when  it 
is  long  delayed  it  is  always  to  be  dreaded  in  either  of  the  situations  specified. 
But  we  carefully  avoid,  in  other  cases,  applying  a  vesicant  to  a  part  immediately 
in  a  state  of  active  inflammation :  particularly  we  should  avoid  what  is  too 
often  done,  that  of  blistering  over  the  tendons,  ligaments,  and  articulatory  sur- 
faces of  a  tumid  limb,  labouring  under  a  congested  state  of  the  parts  from 
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■i  loss  of  hair.  But  there  is  more  of  appearance  than  of  reality  m  thi^  plan.  If 
a  a  blister  be  necessary,  it  requires  all  its  activity ;  if  it  can  be  dispensed  with, 
li  and  yet  some  stimulant  be  wanting,  use  the  following,  which  will  equally  8av6 
^1  the  hair,  and  promote  a  longer  action. 

X  Sweating  Blisters. — This  term  is  made  use  of  among  farriers  to  imply  a 
B  moderately  active  stimulant,  generally  of  a  liquid  kind,  that,  while  it  will  rouse 
0  the  absorbents,  yet  will  not  excoriate,  raise  the  cuticle,  or  cause  a  separation  of 
J  liair ;  but  will  stimulate  the  vessels  to  a  serous  discharge,  and  occasion,  as  is 
j  supposed,  a  transpiration  of  fluid  matter,  or  a  sweating  effect,  whereby  accu- 
g|  muUtions  are  removed  in  the  latter  stages  of  muscular  and  ligamentary  strains, 
J  ••  those  of  the  shoulder,  hip,  stifle,  and  some  others ;  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
^  I  have  sometimes  recommended  this  plan.  The  mode  I  generally  adopt  to  effect 
J  it  is  this :  I  apply  the  liquid  stimulant  (see  Sweating  Blisters  in  Afat.  Med.) 
J  of  a  strength  adapted  to  the  irritability  of  the  skin,  which  varies  much  in 
different  habits ;  rubbing  in  daily  a  sufficient  quantity,  so  that  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  but  not  before,  a  considerable  tumefaction  or  swelling  shall  appear. 
I  then  desist,  and  suffer  the  swelling  to  subside,  when  I  frequently  find  that  it 
takes  with  it  all  the  enlargement  previously  existing,  as  well  as  the  lameness ; 
if  not,  I  repeat  it. 

ROWELLING. 

Rowels  act  like  blisters,  by  inflaming  the  surface,  whereby  more  deep-seated 
inflammations  are  removed  :  but  it  is  evident  they  cannot  act  either  so  quickly 
or  so  extensively ;  consequently  we  see  the  error  of  allowing  them  to  supply  the 
place  of  blisters  in  extensive  visceral  affections :  they  are,  however,  often  more 
convenient  and  more  permanent  in  their  action.  The  common  mode  of  making 
a  rowel  is  sufficiently  known.  A  slit  being  made  by  means  of  the  rowel  scissors 
on  any  part  of  the  integuments  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  with  the 
handle  of  the  scissors  separate  from  its  cellular  connexions  a  circle  of  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  into  which  is  introduced  something  to  prevent  the 
reunion  of  the  skin.  A  piece  of  circular  leather,  tolerably  stiff,  with  a  central 
hole,  is  a  very  common  substance  used,  but  is  objected  to  by  some,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  changing  it  without  injuring  the  skin,  but  which,  however, 
I  have  never  seen  :  tow,  as  more  pliant,  is  frequently  introduced  into  this  cavity; 
but  either  should  be  first  smeared  over  with  some  digestive  ointment :  at  the 
first  insertion  it  is  often  dipped  in  blistering  ointment.  If  it  runs  freely,  it 
should  be  dressed  every  day,  by  changing  the  plug,  if  of  tow,  and  by  cleansing 
it,  if  of  leather :  no  rowel  should  go  undressed  beyond  the  second  day,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  horse.  They  are  ver>'  favourite  applications  with  farriers,  and 
therefore  are  frequently  abused,  by  being  employed  in  all  cases  indiscriminately ; 
whereas  it  is  evident  they  arc  principally  applicable  to  those  of  plethora,  or  of 
.  inflammations  attended  with  increased  action.  They  are  also  useful  whenever 
any  morbid  drain  is  to  be  stopped,  as  in  grease  and  in  thrushes ;  also,  when 
they  exist  in  the  whole  of  the  four  feet,  &c. 

SETONS 

III  their  action  resemble  rowels,  but  are  more  convenient  in  their  application^ 
yet,  when  single,  do  not  establish  so  good  a  drain  as  a  rowel.  There  is  hardly 
a  part  of  the  body  where  a  setoo  may  not  be  conveniently  placed :  they  have 
been  put  around  the  eye,  and  even  within  the  lids.  They  have  also  been 
entered  at  the  withers,  and  brought  out  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  or  under 
the  arm,  &c. ;  so  capacious  and  so  diminutive  can  they  be  made.  In  sinuous 
ulcers,  not  only  of  the  withers,  but  also  of  the  neck  in  poll- evil ;  in  all  abscesses, 
and  in  diseases  of  the  navicular  bone,  their  wide-spread  use  is  acknowledged. 
In  cavernous  sores  they  are  entered  at  the  superior  part,  and  are  brought  dut 
at  an  inferior  or  by  a  depending  orifice ;  thus  the  pus  fofmed  drains  off,  and 
with  it  the  diseased  secretions.    The  formation  of  a  seton  is  very  simple :  a 
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Miiiii'f Hill  -   III  :iriLriii:i    ii    iiiiiv  art'ini  iini'ii  n-li«-i.      I  Mi-  prnpcr  spot   tor 
its  |iiiMiliiri-  Mf  (l.\i  io'i  i^  ill  \\v    traik  ot'  \\^  ciinr-*!'  Mhrrt'  it  l('a\os  thf  p: 
lui'l  <  iir\('*>  upw;i:(|s  arid   for>A;ird-  firniiiiH  the  JHw.  si   little   h<-lo\v   it<  co 
(Sec  /;A//^   I,  ///I//  tlrmrlpfhui^  p.   !!*<'•.)     Wliou  it   !•»  /niiu'hirrti  it    nffortiH 
bliMHl  iiMiiilly,  Hiid  in  h(u-Ii  «'h»i\  wIk'II  I'lxiiieh  lias  bcrii  obtained,  dirifh  cl 
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maining  trunk ;  when  the  receding  portions  becoming  pressed  by  the  integu- 

*  ments  and  by  their  own  muscularity  besides,  stop  the  hemorrhage.  It  should  be 
^  pimctured  by  a  lancet ;  a  fleam  may  wound  the  periosteum,  and  even  fix  itself  in 

*  the  bone :  its  division  can  be  readily  made  also  either  by  a  lancet  or  scalpel. — 
'  Dimsian  of  the  vessels  of  the  comumcHve  coats^  either  of  the  globe  or  the  lids,  in- 
'  eludes  both  arteriotomy  and  phlebotomy,  and  is  readily  operated  by  fine  sections 
'  with  a  sharp  lancet. 

J  Bleeding  by  the  palate  is  also  a  species  of  arterio-phlebotomy,  and  is  a  very 

*  fiivourite  spot  for  abstracting  blood  with  farriers  in  many  cases,  but  particularly 
'  in  spasmodic  colic  or  gripes,  and  in  meagtims  or  epilepsy  ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
'  it  may  with  propriety  be  done.  In  such  cases,  however,  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
'  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  has  occasioned  a  serious  haemorrhage  to  occur :  it  may 

prove  a  fiital  one  if  the  vessel  of  the  part  be  divided  incompletely.  The  pala- 
tine vessels  and  nerve  run  near  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
passing  up  so  as  to  divide  the  surface  of  the  palate  into  three  nearly  equal  portions, 
ffo  other  than  a  direct  division  of  the  bloodvessel  should  be  made ;  therefore, 
when  bleeding  is  determined  on  here  for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  a  full  flow  of 
bood  from  the  head,  as  in  staggers,  epilepsy,  &c,  it  is  to  be  done  oy  plunging  a 
lancet  or  even  a  pen -knife  in  a  direct  line  across  the  rugse,  one  inch  within  the 
mouthy  exactlv  between  the  middle  and  second  nippers,  where  these  vessels  form  a 
curve,  and  which  curve  will  then  be  divided,  and  will  yield  three  or  four  pints  of 
blood.  If  the  instrument  enter  too  much  on  one  side,  as  about  the  middle  of  the 
•econd  nipper,  then  a  partial  and  longitudinal  division  of  the  artery  may  be  made, 
and  an  alarming  hsmorrhage  may  follow.  In  this  case  the  section  must  be  en- 
larged and  deepened  outwutis,  that  is,  towards  the  teeth,  which  will  completely 
Mver  the  vessel,  and  its  retraction  will  stop  the  hsmorrhage.  A  moderate  or 
Blight  flow  of  blood  from  the  palate  may  be  obtained  by  hght  scarifications  of 
the  rugae :  but  all  bleedings  here,  except  under  circumstances  of  the  most  urgent 
oecessity,  had  better  be  avoided*. 

Bleeaing  by  the  toe  is  also  arterio-phlebotomy,  as  it  divides  the  circulus 
arteriosus  and  the  venous  mesh  work  at  the  same  time.  By  no  means  cut  out  a 
portion  of  the  sole  at  the  point  of  the  frog,  which  frequently  occasions  abscess 
and  even  canker ;  but  with  a  very  fine  drawing-knife  cut  down  exactly  in  the 
line  of  union  between  the  crust  of  the  sole  and  of  the  walls,  and  then,  by  punc- 
turing the  part  with  a  lancet,  a  vast  flow  of  blood  may  be  obtained,  the  benefits 
of  which  in  some  cases  are  very  marked,  particularly  m  acute  founder.  If  the 
blood  should  not  flow  with  sufficient  fireedom,  place  the  foot  in  warm  water:  the 
bleeding  finished,  cover  the  puncture,  and  lightly  tack  on  the  shoe.  Sometimes 
the  plantar  vein  is  opened  as  a  substitute,  and  now  and  then  the  frog  is  punctured 

•  The  ingenious  writer  of  the  article  Hor»e,  in  The  Library  of  Utt/nl  KnowUdre,  hat  interted 
a  very  accurate  and  ua«(al  sketch  of  the  coarwe  of  the  palatine  arteriei;  and  Hurtreld'Arboval.  with 
ilia  acca»tomed  detail,  hat  furnished  ui  with  the  directions  of  Chaliert  for  the  performance  of  palate 
bleeding,  as  follows:  '  Selon  Chabert,  la  pointe  d'an  hittourl  courbe  bien  affike.  tel  que  celuidit  4 
•erpette,  ou  la  laoeette  i-acb6e,  sont  des  Instrumens  tr^s  faciles  i  introduire  dans  la  bouche,  4 
l*eiidroit  des  barres.  La  lancette  eacb^  et  4  res^ort  n'^tant  pas  usitie,  nous  n'en  dirons  rien  de  plus. 
Voici  comment  Chabert  t'exprime  sur  la  mani^re  de  proeeder  4  la  seicn^e  du  palais,  en  «e  seivant  da 
bittonri  courbe.  Thei  la  lame  du  bittouri  de  son  manche,  faitet-luF  oar  courir  un  quart  de  cercle; 
■aisissei-la  arec  le  pouce  et  I'index  de  la  main  dioite,  et  4  trois  lignes  (sept  miltim^tiet)  de  sa  pointe, 
le  troisiime  et  le  quatriime  doigt  reposaot  sur  le  reste  de  la  lame,  le  petit  dnigt  place  du  c6t^  du 
pouce.  et  portant  sur  la  t(te  du  clou  sur  lequel  la  lame  m  meut ;  le  retiant  du  manche  hors  de  la 
main,  et  dans  la  direction  de  I'annulaire  et  du  petit  doigt.  Ordonnei  4  I'aide  chargi  de  tenir  le 
nuUade  de  saisir  les  branches  du  bridon  arec  sa  main  gauche,  tandis  que  m  main  drolte  se>a  occupy 
4  tenir  hors  de  la  bouche  I'extrfmit^  de  la  langue  de  I'animal.  Saisisvei  de  la  main  non  orcup^e  de 
IMnstrument  le  bout  du  net  de  I'animal ;  soulevei-le  arec  asset  de  force  pour  lui  ourrir  la  bouche ; 
paasci  ensuite  dans  cette  partie  la  main  arm^e  de  I'instrument ;  diriges-en  la  pointe  dans  le  milieu  da 
cinaulime  sillon,  4  comptie  des  pinres;  enfoncei  d'enriron  deux  lignes  (quatre  4  cinq  millimetres); 
proiongei.  par  un  second  temps,  I'incision  jusqu'ao  troisiime  sillon.  La  rngotiti  ftaot  iooisee 
trans Tersalement  dans  sa  partie  moyeone,  retires  Totre  instrument,  abandonnei  le  net  du  malade  ; 
que  I'aide  14r.he  la  langue,  le  sang  sortira.  et  I'operalion  sera  falte.  Apr  is  aroir  couli  en  asset 
grande  quantity,  il  (le  sang)  s'arrMe  otdinairement  de  lui-m€me.  8'il  ne  s'arrCuit  pas  ainti.  ayei 
rfconrs  4  une  iponce  imbibie  de  quelqoe  liqueur  astringente.  que  vons  aurei  soin  de  faire  tenir  sur 
la  plaie  :  et.  dans  le  ca«  oil  ee  meyen  ne  suArait  pas  rncoie.  charges  un  plumasseau  d'agarie  en 
poudre,  que  vous  feres  tenk  sur  cette  mime  partie.  jusqu'4  ce  que  le  sana  soit  eiitiirement  ^tanehi 
J'ai  Tu  une  h^morrhagie  asaes  relielle  poor  ne  cMer  qu'a  une  compreanion  ffirte,  longue  et  ronstante.' 
yoyen  I'art.  Lampas,  on  nous  sommes  entrfts  dans  quelqoes  autres  details  rclatitt  taut  4  cette  saiguee 
qu'4  ses  suites. 
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through  iU  cleft  for  the  same ;  hut  thcv  are  neither  of  them  equally  convenient, 
safe,  nor  efficacious,  as  spots  for  bleeding. — Scarificatious  are  also  occasionally 
practised,  which,  of  course,  di\'idc  both  venous  and  arterial  rami :  they  were  for- 
merly employed  under  an  idea  of  arresting  the  progress  of  mortification ;  but 
aections  made  into  the  living  jmrts  can  only  reduce  such  p<irts  into  the  same  state 
with  the  dead,  and  thus  we  should  projiagate  the  destruction.  In  France  exten- 
Bivc  Kcarifications  were  used  to  be  made  into  phlegmonous  indurations  before  the 
■uppurativc  pniccss  had  commenced,  which  in  some  cases  prevented  that  from 
gomg  on ;  and  the  remedial  lammh  made  wen>  healed  by  adhesive  inflammation, 
or  by  healthy  granulations :  the  same  method  has  also  been  occasionally  practised 
here,  but  it  is  not  now  often  attempted. 

Phlebotomy y  or  the  division  of  a  venous  branch,  is  the  most  usual  mode  of 
drawing  bloo<l  in  veterinary  practice,  and  may  bo  en)i)l(>yed  on  any  point  of  the 
body ;  but  some  vessels  are  much  more  fretjuently  opened  than  others,  and  most 
of  all  the  jugular,  ^ath  which  I  shall  finisli. — Bleptlin^  hj  the  thifrh  rein.  The 
saphenn  is  a  prominent  vein,  continued  from  the  iimer  and  fore  part  of  the  hock, 
ascending  obliquely  up  the  middle  part  of  the  iuside  of  the  thigh,  and  may  be 
opened  by  the  fleam,  but  with  mucli  greater  safetv  and  propriety  by  a  lancet. 
The  op|H>site  leg  being  held  up,  the  operator  pfacing  himself  in  ftont  of  the 
thigh,  and  steadymg  himself  and  the  horse  by  placing  one  Iiand  on  the  hocL,  may 
fix  the  vein  with  the  little  and  ring-tinger  o^  the  other,  while  the  lancet  held  be- 
tween the  tlumib  and  fore  finger  punctures  it. — Bleeding  fti  the  plate  or  jdat-veim. 
The  tujyerJU'ial  brachial  vein  is  frequently  made  use  of  by  farriers  to  abstract 
bloiMl  from  injuries  real  and  supposed  to  the  fore  extremities.  When  I  say  «»»- 
poted,  I  allude  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  bleedings  here  tor 
lameness  considered  to  have  its  seat  in  the  shtmlder^  when  it  has  been,  probably, 
in  the  pasteni  or  foot.  The  su{K'rficial  brachial  or  cephalic  vein  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  superficial  dinsion  of  the  metacaqtal  veins,  and  in  the  passage  up- 
waids  furnishes  more  than  one  tuj^erjicial  branch,  wliich  may  be  opened  to  re- 
lieve any  injury  to  the  radial  or  fore-arm  vicinage;  but  its  pnncipal  trunk 
ascends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  radius,  inclining  gradually  forward  to  the 
front  of  the  biceps  to  the  shoulder  point.  This  may  be  very  conveniently  punc- 
tured by  means  of  the  lancet :  the  unsteady  hand  would  find  an  excellent  aid  in 
Mr.  Weiss's  spring  lancet.  It  may  also  be  well  to  remark,  that,  when  taking 
blood  from  the  su|>erficial  veins  of  the  ann  or  fore-arm,  and  any  difliculty  is  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  a  sufficient  flow  of  it,  the  lifting  up  of  the  other  leg,  by 
throwing  the  muscles  of  the  punctured  one  into  action,  will  so  force  the  blood 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  set,  that  an  increased  quantity  may  be  obtained. 
The  spur  vein,  or  external  thoracic,  is  also  sometimes  opened,  as  it  emcrgc^8  from 
behind  the  ann.  The  inguimil  branchy  also  called  in  cows  the  milk-pciny  and 
among  farriers  the  belly -vein,  I  have  likewise  known  to  be  bled  from  by  farriers : 
but  in  these  l(K'al  bleedings  it  is  very  often  that  the  disease  for  which  they  are 
opened  is  altogether  mistaken ;  and  when  it  is  not,  it  is  seldom  but  that  a  general 
bleeding  by  the  neck  and  a  proper  application  to  the  part  would  have  done  much 
better. 

Bleeding  bt  the  Jugular  or  Niick  Veix. 

The  situation  of  this  important  vessel  is  well  known,  but  its  internal  con- 
nexions are  not  so  familiar,  though  such  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  uniform 
9afety  of  the  operation.  The  horse  has  only  an  external  jugular  vein,  a  right 
and  a  left :  as  each  emerges  from  the  chest,  it  is  found  deep-seated,  and  ap- 
proaching the  trachea ;  it  then  passes  forwards  in  company  with  the  external 
carotid  artery :  towards  the  middle  of  the  neck  it  bec(mies  more  superficial, 
and  is  now  distinctly  seen  progressing  rather  above  and  without  the  carotid  ar- 
tery and  trachea,  or  windpii>e.  The  carotid,  therefore,  in  the  future  course  of 
the  jugular  track,  is  situated  a  little  below  and  within  the  vein,  having  on  its 
outer  side  th<^  par  vagum  nerve ;  while  the  recurrent  nerve  courses  between  it 
and  the  trachea.     The  jugular  is  also  slightly  separated  from  the  carotid,  the 
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trachea,  and  these  nerves,  b^  a  slight  muscular  expansion  given  from  the  levator 
humeri.  Its  further  track  is  marked  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  levator  humeri  and  the  upper  one  of  the  mylo-hyoideus,  where  it  is  co- 
vered by  the  panniculus  camosus  and  integuments  only ;  when,  having  reached 
the  prominent  point  of  the  parotid  gland,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  jaw,  it 
makes  its  well-known  eUvmon  or  bifurcation  into  two  portions;  the  upper  being 
continued  under  its  former  name,  the  lower  as  the  tubmaxiUary  vein.  Bleeding 
by  the  jugular  is  usually  practised  with  a  lancet,  or  with  a  fleam.  The  lancet 
has  the  most  surgical  appearance,  but  it  requires  much  more  skill  and  dexte- 
rity to  become  master  of  it,  it  being  more  difficult  to  bleed  a  horse  than  a 
man  by  this  means.  The  spring  lancet,  invented  by  Weiss,  however,  is  said 
to  obviate  much  of  the  difficulty  which  young  practitioners  experience,  who  are 
usually  forced  to  open  the  vein  at  two  efforts  with  the  lancet,  one  through  the 
integuments,  and  the  second  through  the  coats  of  the  vein.  A  little  perse- 
verance, however,  with  a  good  lancet  of  a  proper  size  and  shape  *,  will  render 
the  practice  both  familiar  and  easv.  The  proper  spot  for  the  puncture  may 
be  found  any  where  between  two  inches  and  six  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
vein,  or  within  a  foot  from  the  head :  this  latitude  is  here  mentioned,  because 
it  is  prudent  to  avoid  puncturing  directly  over  a  former  bleeding  place,  known 
by  the  scar  and  enlargement :  it  should  also  be  avoided  where  a  little  knot  in 
the  course  of  the  vein  will  sometimes  detect  one  of  the  venous  valves,  inflam- 
mation having  followed  from  this  cause.  But  in  all  ordinary  cases,  where  these 
hinderances  do  not  appear,  operate  at  two  or  three  inches  from  the  division  of 
the  vein,  which  will  be  sufficiently  evident  when  it  is  pressed  on.  Avoid  ope- 
rating low  down  in  the  neck,  as  there  the  vessel  is  deeper  seated,  has  more  co- 
vering, and  approximates  the  carotid  artery,  the  trachea,  and  important  nervea, 
too  closely  to  render  it  safe  from  danger  in  any  resistance  of  the  horse  or  slip 
of  the  instrument.  First  moisten  the  hair  and  smooth  it  down  ;  then,  steadying 
and  enlarging  the  vessel  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  plunge  the  point  into 
the  integuments,  so  as  just  to  puncture  them  and  the  vein ;  then,  by  a  slight 
turn  of  the  wrist,  carry  the  instrument  obliquely  forward  to  Hnish  the  cut : 
for  opening  the  smaller  veins,  the  lancet  should  always  be  used.  In  all  but  the 
well-practised  hand,  X\\e  fleam  is  the  safest  instrument  f*  the  breadth  of  its 
shoulder  being  favourable  to  a  quick  and  full  flow  without  danger  of  puncturing 
the  contrary  side  of  the  vessel :  when  using  it,  it  is  always  prudent  to  have  the 
eye  of  the  horse  covered,  which  I  prefer  to  having  the  head  turned  away,  as 
apt  to  give  the  vein  a  curve  that  is  favourable  to  the  puncture  of  its  opposite 
parietes :  unless  the  eye  be  covered,  the  horse  will  be  likely  to  flinch  at  the 
moment  of  the  stroke,  and  the  puncture  may  be  made  in  any  place  but  where 
we  wish.  The  hair  being  flrst  smoothed  and  wetted  (some  cut  it  close,  but  which 
is  objectionable  on  the  score  of  its  unsightliness),  and  the  fleam  being  retained 
in  the  lefl  hand,  the  unemployed  Angers  pressing  on  the  vein  so  as  to  fix  as  well 
as  swell  the  vessel,  let  the  star  rest  direcdy^  cefttrally^  and  longitudituiUy  on  the 
vein ;  strike  it  with  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  the  skin  and  vessel,  but  avoid 
so  much  force  as  will  carrv'  the  star  point  through  its  opposite  side.  A  blood- 
stick  is  preferable  to  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  fleam :  there  is  a 
vibration  between  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies  when  they  meet,  which,  in  this 
instance,  is  more  favourable  to  a  quick  and  moderate  puncture  of  the  vein  than 
a  more  violent  stroke  of  the  hand  would  produce  :  the  re-action  from  a  smart 

*  I  always  mytelf  bled  with  a  lancet  of  the  abuces*  kind,  with  itt  Bhonlder*  moderately  broad,  one 
of  which  was  »lightly  concave,  the  other  »Iiffhtlv  conTex  :  on  uvinf  this  lancet,  the  convex  fthoalder 
was  the  upper;  and,  consequently,  this  inclined  the  point  somewhat  downward,  for  the  mure  read  t 
penetration  of  the  Integuments,  and  the  same  thouloer  effected  tlie  af  er-enlargement  of  the  wouna 
with  much  facility. 

f  The  operator  will  do  wrll  to  furnish  him»elf  with  a  fleam  having  two  or  three  substantial  blades; 
not  thin,  to  endanger  its  indentation  into  the  coats  of  the  vein,  but  of  sufficient  substance  to  resist  all 
passage  of  the  star  or  lancet  part  beyond  its  limits.  It  Is  essentially  necesjiary  to  have  several  sixes 
of  star  or  lancet  part,  and  some  variKy  of  shape  also  :  we  should  not  use  the  same  s:xe  for  a  pony  and 
a  cart-horse  of  seventeen  hands  high  :  neither  should  we  wish  to  make  so  immense  an  orifice  on  some 
occasions  as  we  should  on  some  others,  as  in  acute  inflamnatioDa  for  instance :  consequently,  some 
▼ariatton  iu  the  shoulder  of  the  different  start  it  required. 
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but  not  nolent  stroke  made  by  the  blood- stick  occurs  before  it  has  reftcbed 
the  opposite  side  of  the  venous  tube,  which  further  prevents  clanger.  A  bgs- 
tore  is  vcrv  seldom  necessar}-  in  bleeding,  and,  by  distending  the  Teasels  to  tur- 
aicUty,  maaes  the  vein  more  difficult  to  stead  v.  Horses  thus  strangalated  have 
fidlcn  also ;  neither  is  it  rcfjuired  after,  the  Angers,  or  moderate  pressure  from 
the  edge  of  the  vessel  appomtcd  to  receive  the  blood*,  being  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  flow :  it  may  also  be  encouraged  by  forcing  the  horse  to  chanip  oo  the 
bit,  if  he  be  bridled ;  or,  if  not,  by  putting  a  flnger  within  the  bars  :  in  cssec 
that  do  not  forbid  it,  a  little  exercise  will  also  distend  the  yeins  sufficiently,  if 
they  arc  not  evident.  The  requisite  quantity  of  blood  being  drawn,  remove  the 
blood-can  gently  away  from  the  orifice,  to  prevent  air  rushing  suddenly  into  the 
Tein,  a  caution  1  shall  shew  to  be  necessary.  The  remaining  process*  of  aecur- 
ing  the  vessel  is  of  e<]ual  importance  with  its  section ;  and  is  sonietinics  prodoc- 
tiTC  of  such  vcrv  grave  conse4]uenccH,  when  injudiciously  done,  as  to  make  sooie 
avoid  it  altogctfier,  contenting  themselves  with  t^ing  the  head  up  to  the  rack, 
&c.,  after  having  previously  brought  the  lips  of  the  wound  into  contact,  and  then 
glueing  them  together  by  passing  the  finger  over  the  wound,  until  the  blood  aiound 
begins  to  harden,  and  which  method  uiav  be  practised  with  sufficient  safety  in 
some  cases,  but  cannot  be  so  done  in  otiiers.  In  general  cases,  therefore,  the 
severed  sides  of  the  cut  arc  first  to  be  brought  in  exact  opposition,  without  any 
pinching  of  them,  and  without  any  drawing  of  them  out  from  the  vein,  whicb 
encourages  blood  to  escape  into  the  integuments,  and  the  formation  of  abscess : 
the  same  cautions  should  also  be  observeil  when  the  pin  is  introduced  :  let  it  be 
small  and  sharp,  and  round  it  wrap  a  few  hairs,  or  a  little  tow ;  but  observe  that 
it  be  lightly  wrai)|>ed.  otherwise  it  may  strangulate  the  part  and  produce  fester- 
ing, instead  of  healing  at  once  by  the  adhesive  process ;  and  this  is  still  more 
likely  to  happen  when  too  large  a  portion  of  integimicnt  has  been  included  within 
the  pin-hold. 

Tne  imj)oriance  of  abstrach'nff  blooti  in  veterinary  practice  is  incalculable. 
From  the  extreme  quickness  with  which  most  diseases  of  increased  vascular 
action  run  their  course  in  the  horse,  it  is  in  many  cases  our  principal  resource: 
and  as  the  nauseating  remedies  arc  uncertain  in  their  action,  and  often  slow  in 
producing  tlieir  effect,  it  may  be  considered  as  our  sheet-anchor.    It  ia,  however, 
to  be  obser\'ed,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  is,  in  general,  too  small : 
fbr  a  large  horse,  under  any  important  inflammatory'  afi'ection,  particularly  if  it 
be  early  in  the  complaint,  the  flrst  bleeding  should  not  be  less  than  five,  six,  or 
■even  quarts.     In  staggers  and  inflamed  lungs,  a  still  larger  quantity  may  be 
drawn  at  the  flrst  operation.     In  all  other  cases  not  s|)eciHed,  or  where  nothing 
particular  prevents,  three  or  four  quarts  may  be  taken,  according  to  the  age,  sixe, 
and  strength  of  the  animal,  &c.     In  all  acute  inflammations  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  draw  the  blood  from  a  large  oriflce,  and  as  quickly  as  may  be  :  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  vascular  system  appears  to  be  more  readily  checked  by  a 
Budd(Mi  evacuation  of  blood  ;  probably  from  a  sympathetic  effect,  by  which  the 
vessels  recover  their  tone  by  a  hasty  depletion.     Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  horse, 
as  in  man,  a  moderate  quantity  only,  taken  rajwHy  away^  will  often  operate  moie 
favourably  in  giving  an  efiective  cncck  to  an  acute  inflammation,  than  a  much 
larger  quantity  will  do  taken  slowly,  or  taken  at  twice.     Blood-letting  is  also 
important  as  a  criterion  of  the  state  of  disease ;  certain  appearances  of  the  ab- 
stracted fluid  presenting  certain  indications  of  extreme  importance  to  our  treat- 
ment.    See  Nature  awl  Ih^pertica  oj  the  Bloody  p.  *204.     See  also  The  JFWse, 
p.  129. 

Connnon,  however,  as  this  operation  is,  and  qualiflcd  as  every  one  thinks 
himself  to  perform  it,  yet  there  arc  very  serious  accidents  which  do  occasionally 
attend :  these  I  will  just  glance  at,  as  both  cautionary  and  rcmediaL  The  most 
frequent  is  that  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  integuments,  and  sometimes 

•  In  drawing  blood  it  tbonld  b€  an  ln?arlahlf  rnle  nvrrr  to  IK  it  fall  nn  the  xround  :  It  Hhould  not 
only  hf.  rerelTcd  Into  a  TeMvl,  but  Into  on«  by  which  the  quantity  can  b«  accuiately  Judgrd  ;  foi 
whfrh  pnipuite,  in  every  well-regulated  stahte  tliere  uliould  he  a  tin  meiii>iire  that  will  hold  «ix,  veven, 
or  tight  quart*,  graduated  Into  pints  sad  quart*,  into  which  the  blood  ihould  always  be  drawn. 
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tiie  vein  itself^  described  under  Morbid  CoMsequemeet  qf  BloodleUmgj  p.  424, 
has  also  happened,  cither  bv  an  injudicious  bl^sding  too  near  to  the  chest,  or 
~  srwise  by  some  accident  which  has  diverted  the  stroke  of  the  instrument  to 
side,  that  the  carotid  artery  has  become  penetrated.  When  the  puncture 
^riiM  been  made  through  the  vein,  the  accident  is  known  immediately  by  the 
Tifercible  and  pulsatory*  gush  of  both  florid  arteriul  blood  and  ddrk  venous  blood. 
^In  one  instance  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  to  u  French  practitioner,  he  imuie- 
sdlately  thrust  his  finger  into  the  opening  througli  the  vein,  and  thus  plugged  up 
^  the  arter}',  intending  to  wait  for  assistance.    In  this  state  he  remained,  I  Ixtiieve, 

■  an  hour  or  more ;  when,  removing  liis  finger,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the 
^  luemorrhage  had  ceased,  and  did  not  again  return.  But  such  a  fortunate  issue  is 
^  little  to  be  expected  in  a  similar  case ;  the  artery  may,  however,  be  ver}-  properly 

■  plugged  in  the  best  manner  possible,  until  the  horse  can  bo  cast,  when  the  prac- 
^  titioner  must  cut  carefully  down  on  it,  and  encircle  it  with  a  ligature :  the  course 
I  of  its  passage  and  its  attachments  may  be  seen  by  what  hi^  preceded.  The 
J  intromission  of  air  is  also  another  very  serious  accident  that  now  and  then  at- 
tends bleeding :  it  sometimes  happens  from  the  sudden  removal  of  the  fingers 
or  blood-can,  or  whatever  was  used  to  distend  the  vessel  by  obstructing  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood :  this  being  suddenly  taken  away,  allows  the  escape  of  the 
Uood  towards  the  heart,  and  occasions  a  momentary  vacuum,  the  air  being 
beard  to  rush  with  a  gurgling  noise  into  the  vein  by  the  unclosed  lips,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  blood,  and  occasions  a  train  of  dire  symptoms.  The  animal  be- 
gins to  tremble ;  he  then  staggers,  and  finally  falls  in  a  state  of  asphyxia :  if  the 
quantity  of  air  taken  in  has  been  considerable,  death  ensues  in  a  little  time. 
The  remedy  must,  therefore,  be  instantaneous,  and  consists  in  again  opening  the 
orifice,  or,  by  making  a  new  one,  to  gain  an  immediate  renewed  flow  of  blood, 
which  will,  in  most  cases,  renovate  the  horse,  who  has  been  found  afterwards 
tormented  with  an  intolerable  itching,  probably  of  a  similar  kind  with  that  most 
distressing  tingling  which  persons  resuscitated  from  drowning  experience ;  and 
fW>m  the  same  cause,  also,  the  passing  from  death  to  life. 

OF  PURGATIVES,  AND  PHYSICKING  OF  HORSES. 

A  FABmiEm  of  the  old  school  would  smile  with  no  small  degree  of  contempt 
and  self-complacency  if  he  should  glance  his  eye  over  the  extent  of  the  following 
detail.  As  to  the  all-sufficient  groom,  who  *■  can  carry  a  horse  through  his  three 
doses  of  physic  with  any  man  in  the  world,*  he  would  wonder  what  the  d — 1  I 
could  find  in  it  to  talk  so  long  about ;  and  yet,  if  I  blotted  twice  the  number 
of  pages,  I  should  leave  still  much  unsaid;  so  very  interesting,  so  very  important 
a  subject  is  that  of  the  jmrging  of  horses,  to  the  animal  himself,  to  the  owner, 
and  to  his  medical  attendant.  I  remember  when  veterinary  medicine  first  be- 
gan to  engage  attention,  by  the  establishment  of  a  public  seminary  for  its  pro- 
motion, that  no  subject  connected  with  it  excited  more  discordance  of  opinion 
than  this  popular  one.  Reasoning  firom  analogy  onl^,  it  was  asked  by  the  new 
inquirers,  If  a  horse  be  already  in  health,  can  purgatives  make  him  more  so  ?  or 
when  in  health,  can  they  secure  him  against  disease  ?  Neither  could  those  who 
were  educated  in  the  human  medical  schools  (as  most  of  the  early  students  and 
promoters  of  the  art  were)  readily  understand  why,  when  we  wished  to  promote 
extraordinary  vigour,  present  strength,  and  continued  endurance  of  fatigue,  with 
a  more  free  and  effective  respiration,  we  should  commence  by  the  weakening 
efforts  of  repeated  purges.  Would  it  not,  the^*  inquired,  be  more  accordant 
with  theory  and  human  practice,  to  expect  all  this  from  the  stimuli  of  condensed 
nutriment  and  increased  exercise  rather  ?  Imposing  as  these  analogical  queries 
and  arguments  ap|)eared  at  that  time,  they  made  but  a  short  and  feeble  stand 
against  the  force  of  facts  and  the  experience  of  ages ;  and  the  subject  has  now 
settled  itself  into  an  universal  conviction,  that  the  effects  of  purgatives  on  the 
human  and  on  the  horse  are  not  altogether  analogous,  particularly  as  a  promoter 
of  thut  state  of  health  which  is  termed  condition.  Certain  peculiarities  of  con« 
stitution  generally,  and  certain  states  of  the  alimentary  caual  particularly,  reu- 
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ill  r  tlit«  priK'riiM  viT\  Haliiinn-  to  tKe  h»yn^:  they  mrt  laierd  tamiml: 

III  li  I  )•  liiiii   tip   !••  iha!   artiTirial    «:.i:iiiar«i    wr-j^!;  iziLJ^  *:>i -^-lire- .     . 

l.iiiL'lii  M-  ti«  •  xjHil  in  luin.      'I'lii*  •ijS;«-cr    i-*.  rbtrt-f.»*'r.  b  ^trri  _r. :  r«:-  - 
till   utiii'Mi:  II.  :iiiil   mil-   tliat    In-  ^h'iul'i  ««  li    •-:•  i*  r«ix")j-  >«i:  '•  :  jt  * 

»ii«iiiiii  il!\      |»«'|«iil.irl\,  Mf  hr   Mi:»\  ^m-  i-ir^.^rc*!   ■ 'l"  irr^orfcicr  r-'-  '^  i =■■ 

(fiiHiin.  H"t  I'lii   ■•!  wlmin  hill  •.ii|ijMiM"»  h*-  k.n*i««  tv.  n   ?h-.p  c  oc  Je-rv*:  »^  J 
|ii<Mi-<«  .   ••  n  iiiifii  .ill\ .  lie  niii»lii  111  bt"    nif»*r  intrrr.aitJi  i.-'-iirtrC  r:i  -  -' 
lau-i   ii  I-  '""I  ilu   -;iun"  ••iiu|'l» .  •.•II**.  anrj    «4iV    •  !■*  r^li  -r.  x-  :;  .-  ii  ri^rz:, 
iili.ti«-i  Aiw  HI  mii'i  ii:iiit  .  Iini,  »in  thi   (.'Mriirmr^.  i:  i»  a  :;i  ^\:-  n.--  ri  .-tr^.i-^^i  . 

I  lilt.  ii«il  •till 'I  I  "u*  iiiH  ;  aii<i  a)(li*Mii;h  pritfM  riv  prvx»A.rt-ii.  :»r  ■r«cr:^  xil_;<-'.) 
Hint  Miili  j'li'i"  t  (ii.itMiiiit.it  »•»  iinf  iiii»if  11^  !\.!  rh.u!  >ar~t .  ^^w^•r•'-:i•  ■*-- 
lu.ntit.i  |.\  iM  ■.•••.-.  't:iMi -imn,  aijil  the  iLi^b'*  r«  I'l  r'ir~.»n.  »h»i»  ^"i.  '■ 
1^  ii-iiill\   •■|iiilliil  "hU  Itjk   thrir  |»rt«.«i»»i»i^»n.  «c«.«n.«   ■  !'  h»»r**  tr-  i-.'ir' .• . 

I.*    M  I 

/  .     .....'    ff-.f%  .if  f>ttri:tifhnt. — Tin*  principle^  •■t' punraxii'r.  art  t>  ^r. 

nil-   !•■  I  I'l.    Ii.'i-.  .   [ill  tin   priM|iiri-i  \;ir\  ■    ihij*    it    citnif:;*TiS  rv.;.jres  nrr 
liMii    li.'iii-   I"  pt'il'iir  ruiiipliti'  iTiihar-iift   in  thf    ht"»r«fcc  w^itTti?  T*o -t '—"^ 
lu.iM  ..    iiiil  I-?!!!!   !•  <«H.  will  i-tl'iTt    it    in   rnari.      Sj»tX'i;iht\    ot"  t-lr'^c.^in  ::r,^A- 
tlii    iliil.  i.Mii        I  III     illiiu  ntarik  !r;uk   is  tif  iiiiinc  rii><-  lonrth   in  t">.  h,'^- ^^  I 
iIh   -lilt  III   III  l«i   oti.Miil.iti  il  ihtii  ni  lii>(i  i"*  c»»n-4<  «pn'7i5]\  »»t"crtrat  tsirrr::*^'' 
w'liih    il.ij  ilii   1 1..  I  pf-'itiiMi  ill' man  i<->  ta^oijrahli*  in  a  i;rra%  iiatifR  ;:!":>  ix- ^ 
Hill  il  ii'-.i.ii!-.   |Mii!i  111  irl\    of  th«    liipiid   rtiiitiTif^.    b^n    which   tiV  h-r:  li  \ 
p.    'i.i.   I'l   ilii    !i.ii  ■^.   ii  inU  to  n  tain.     (  •ilJiartics  act   U\  •»titi.iiia:ir.r  lih  ^-^ 
iiMi  .   I'l   I.  .Ml    III  .ji. I  111   i-%ui  niilioM  of  tluir  rnntviit-i,   ami   itu  v  aL-o  lj>.^.4»  ; 
ill.   .|ii»iii\  of   1*1.    iniMri    I  Apt  Mnl     iiniItT  mmiic  <irxiiiii*tanct.'>  xhtA  aittT  ts  . 
•  |iiil.ji  ■■!  Il    il-.'       \  ^iiiplr  iiii  TiaM-  of  thf  p«Ti«>laItic  ii]«itu»n  of  tht.-  b»'»»cl-*- 
li.i-riM  I'll    I  \ji.l  ii'ii  tif  \\u-  i-\<'Tfni«'ii(iti(»u.>>  p.iris  nf  the*  nliiiients.     A  urrr^  ". 
ftMLiilii    \\\\\   ii.-i   .  iil\  -.i   ha^tni   tlimi.  tliat   ilu-   ritii«l    coiittntst   of*  ihc  >.■'•-»  i 
t..i.t   I  "  I'l  .ili-.»i  In  .i.  Imt  till-  ».i«Trtinn  surfni't' «»f  th«'  iiiti-xitiiietf  ihcnis*!''.^'"-  i 
Imiiili  ilii.il  iMiihi  .il-o.     If  stliiitilatr4l  Ktill  iiuiri'.  tlu-    bilian*  and  paDi^ct  I 
lliii.h  til   poiii.  il  fill  ill  in  i^n  all  r  iiuantitics.  uikI  t!u*  alviIl(^  stvrc'tioni^  an.'  iir.iT-:  \ 
tliii«l>*        llii>.  Im  iiii:  till-  siinpir  iipiTatioii  uf  purpiiifr.  il    ii^cxidt'Dt    h«i«  la"  \ 

I I  i.iiii  .-Il  ■   ii.Mioi-^   .III    « iiii  I  taiiii-il  rt-lati\r  tn  it:    arid   iiu>ro   irnxiK-iiiattiv  til  I 
\«Im<  !i  'i  \    Im  .  II  II  iim-.l  ./.I  firt  fturi*utiou^  or  thr  i^iviii^  of  particular  siibrtJ^i.":?  l 

10  |i:ii-.'i   p. Mill  III. II  !)iii)iiiiii<>.  i>  wliollv  \ak:iii'.    I'urfriiie  is  iistrd  tu  reduce*  9«i'lw&  I 

11  u  -     l>iii  If  piii.'i  .iii'^  on  till'  Ii'l:"  hntfifthatt Itf :  for  it  cannot,  in   tbc  tirsc  a*  I 
fi.iiiii    i.i.ii\i   r!iii.l-.  fioiii  .in\  othiT  parts  but  from  the  stomach  and   buvtL''    I 
Inn  ■.        .•'    ,  Il  11.  i\  II  iiioM  ihiMti;  for  the  r«'Mio\al  of  t!ic  Hiiids  of  the  alimniit*    I 
Mi\  ti  II  k  pi)i>^  I  III    .ilisoiliriiiv  to  ^ork  to  take  up  the  Huids  frx>ni  othcT  part»^-    1 
iii.ilo    lip  till    til  III '.I  III  \.  ami  tliii-«  the  U'U^  Ix'i'oinc  K s.soMod.      From  what  hi5    I 
III « II    (.III  il  III  itii  iipi  i.itioii  ot' ptiii;ii)i;.  it  i<  rlrari\  an  error  to  supix*^*  likewise     I 
ili.ii  v^ImI  .III  i.tlliil  ''iiiiiitnrs  art'  paN^4•ll  ot!  ill  piir^ini;:  or  that  liard  ridiiic  if     I 
11(11  •.■..ii\  |ii(  \i,iu-.  lo  ,\  puri;i    to  stir  up  thi"»r  huuiours.     A  di'Hnite  di>tini'tioc     | 
hiis  III  1 11  all  I  iiipii  il  to  III-  ilrawu  Im  tw  ('«'!)  n  la\ati\e  and  a  purgative  ;  the  funiier 

III  MIL'  I  li.ii.i.  h  II-.1  il  a->  nH-ri'l\  tlir  r\ariiation  of  tile  intestinal  contents,  and  tbe 
latiii  a--  ilii  nil  ii.iM*  of  till  .<irrrt  lion  of  the  intestinal  snrfuecB  to  Hiipplv  an  ad- 
ililioii.il  i|n.iiiiM\  oi  I  \,ii  uati'il  ni.itter.  Asa  means  of  expressing  a  gn'atcr  or 
te.o.s  iliun  I  III  stinnilii'^  :ip|tlii-il  to  th*'  intestint's  (i.  e.  a  wt-akcr  or  a  str(»uiccr 
pni>;i-),  till  ti-iiii.s  la\.ili\«-  and  pnri^atixe  are  us(>ful  and  e«>nvenieiit ;  but  as  even' 
de^rri-  of  ilirsc  arts  is  ilt  |Miid(-ni  on  a  stftnitins  applied  to  the  Ik>wc18,  uherebv 
tlirir  p4■li^taltl(  niotinn  is  iiienaM-d,  so  nothing:  more  defniite  can  be  understood 
t«»  appl\  to  them;  and  it  is  unU  in  this  Mcnse  thev  are  to  be  vienvcd  wheDever 
the\  oeeur  here. 

The  ujitM  of'  piir^iiit!  w€(ficinrx. — 'I'hese  are  varituis.  but  mav  be  arranged 
under  — sueli  as  an*  ^iveii  remedially  auainst  an  rxistint^  diseane  :  those  cxliibited 
an  a  prtrvntirp  against  a  jtrnhahlf  one  ;  lastlx,  tlur\  are  very  Reiiemlly  hi  use  for 
jtrotnitt/nt^  u  eertain  state  called  vmulitiou  (which  si'c).  Kenu'dially,  catharsis  is 
nioNt  henelieiully  employi'd  afi^aiuht  inHammati«»n«  or  most  diseases  of  increased 
action,  except  «')f  th<'  alimentary  track:  by  inereasinj;  the  waste  of  the  watery 
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parts  of  the  blood,  it  depletes  the  system,  and  lessens  arterial  action.  In  active 
inflammation  it  greatly  assists  bleeding,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  superior  to  it, 
and  can  be  advantageously  employed  when  that  cannot  be  with  propriety  at- 
tempted, as  in  fevers  pK>sse8sing  a  low  or  putrid  character :  for  as  such  appear  to 
be  often  dependent  on  some  morbid  change  within,  or  some  morbid  combinations 
formed  by  the  biliary  fluid,  which  purging  acts  particularly  upon,  so  its  advan- 
tages here  are  striking.  In  the  plethoric  states,  which  produce,  serous  deposits 
in  the  legs,  &c.  as  in  horses  just  removed  from  grass,  &c.  &c.,  we  depend  on 
purgatives  for  their  removaL  In  pursive  thick-winded  horses,  physic  not  only 
prevents  further  accumulation,  but  also  stimulates  the  absorbents  to  take  up 
some  of  the  existing  deposit.  In  dyspeptic  cases,  in  hide-bound,  in  lampas,  or 
other  affections  arising  from  deranged  functions  of  the  stomach,  mild  purgatives 
act  in  the  most  salutary  manner.  In  the  removal  of  worms  also  they  act  bene- 
flcially,  by  ejecting  them  and  the  nidus  in  which  they  are  lodged  also.  As  pre* 
ventivesy  purges  are  extensively  employed  also,  when  horses  are  taken  from  grass 
or  straw-yard,  and  are  at  once  removed  into  a  heated  temperature,  with  clothing 
and  a  full  diet.  Were  it  not  for  bleeding  and  purging,  but  particularly  the  latter, 
we  should  And  all  the  consequences  of  plethora  shew  themselves  soon  afler ;  as 
hide- bound,  surfeits,  swelled  legs,  cracked  heels,  ophthalmia,  and  not  unfre- 
qucntly  inflamed  lungs  also :  here,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  purgatives  And  a 
vent  for  the  superabundant  blood  formed.  It  is  another  fact  which  serves  to 
exemplify  the  want  of  analogy  between  the  action  of  purgatives  on  the  horse 
and  those  on  the  human  subject,  that,  when  an  emaciated  horse  is  removed 
from  hard  work  and  harder  fare  at  once  to  rest  and  a  full  diet,  so  far  from  his 
condition  being  improved,  unless  he  be  prepared  for  the  change  by  previous 
purging,  his  skin  becomes  fixed,  his  belly  stul  more  and  more  tucked  up,  and 
his  hair  will  often  actually  fall  off.  But  the  same  change,  when  accompamed  by 
a  judicious  use  of  purgatives,  operates  so  much  to  his  advantage,  that  a  few 
weeks  brings  forth  a  new  animal,  as  it  were.  Physic  is  also  most  beneficially 
given  at  particular  seasons,  as  at  the  spring  and  fall,  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
the  contradictory  state  into  which  horses  fall  at  those  times ;  being  then  appa- 
rently weak  and  emaciated,  yet  at  the  same  time  suffering  fh>m  increased  arte- 
rial action,  employed  in  working  the  periodical  change  in  the  constitution.  At 
these  times  two  or  three  mild  purges  will  stimulate  tne  defective  digestion,  re- 
move morbid  accumulations  from  the  bowels  occasioned  thereby,  and,  by  a  sym- 
pathetic effect  between  the  skin  and  alimentary  canal,  they  will  assist  in  the 
change  of  the  new  hair  for  the  old. 

Purgatives  are  given  to  promote  condition, — If  their  tardiness  of  action  alto- 
gether shut  them  out  from  any  other  medicinal  use,  yet  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence in  producing  condition  would,  of  itself,  render  the  subject  important  to 
all  those  connected  with  horses.  If,  likewise,  they  excited  only  the  condition 
we  require  on  the  young,  the  robust,  and  the  already  lusty  animal,  it  would  ex- 
cite little  surprise,  and  the  modus  operandi  would  be  clear ;  but  when  we  know 
that  they  equally  promote  it  in  lean  emaciated  horses,  even  without  apparent 
disease,  it  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sequine  functions,  and  his 
animal  economy,  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  fact.  In  such  cases  we  give 
mild  doses  only,  which  prove  a  valuable  stimulant  and  tonic  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  thus  promoting  their  digestive  powers,  and  consequent  capability  of  se- 
parating more  organic  moleculs  from  the  ingesta.  They  also  stimulate  the  sluggish 
biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  which  are  so  necessary  to  a  healthy  digestion 
and  formation  of  chyle,  from  which  alone  the  strength  and  bulk  can  be  aug- 
mented. Luxury  and  refinement  have  introduced  an  artificial  state  of  condition^ 
beyond  that  simply  implying  a  healthy  functional  state.  Such  condition  is  not 
only  necessary  to  bring  the  animal  up  to  our  present  ideas  of  beauty,  but  also 
to  enable  him  to  undergo  exercises  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  were  not  expected 
of  him,  as  hunting,  racing,  &c.  &c.  To  promote  this  state,  purges  are  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  it  is  from  this  view  that  the  subject  of  physicking  de- 
rives its  popularity  with  the  mere  horseman ;  though  we  have  shewn  that  it 
derives  no  less  consideration  under  every  point  of  view  connected  with  the  well- 
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fi(iii;i' I.  ?liit  f'l  'I'  i''i<  Ii  J'**!'!  'a::Ii  ph\-lr  it  "sh-'iiM  b«-  vi-rv  ^.irnnif.  1  waa^'oDct 
tol<l  Ji-  fi  i'r';«i!jf.  ffi.i!  tfii-  'In-*-  I  'li-jMii^tjl  ua-i  n'»l  *iriine  ir.'Mjijh.  tor  it  had  Dot 
|Miri/' «l  »ln  li'jr-i  irr.n  tdiri  tiiiirl«''ri  ur  filt»i  ti  lirsit.*:  itini  I  tiu\e  been  al*o  told 
|li:it  !■*«!  ourii  t  ,  «ii  si|irf  •  vksin  Imt  a  hmmIi  rite  «ii'*i-,  1  h.ivf  \orv  seidoai  met 
with  a  lior-<#-  I  wmM  iint  i  tf««  f u.illv  p'irtro  with  U'—  ih;iii  hail'  tbe  «iuantitv.  bv 
full  pn  |>;iriit<ir\  iii:i->liiii'^.  uhitli.  in-  it  i'^"* tm.-'I.  oijcht  in  i'Xitv  ca<^  to  be  *doa« 
fur  (ui»  nr  trin-f  'l:i\>«  pr< -^imi'*  t«»  i;i'.  irii;  tin-  :iliM-ti<.'  f):ill:  bv  (iciiiitr  of  which,  it  i$ 
vcrv  >><  iiinin  thrit  thi-  '•pi-riilii^ii  niki->  nr  rii-tn  <-h4.-s  i-vni  \ouii};  :iud  tender  hordes. 
Ill  in:iri\  (-ii»i'».  Iidwivi.r.  tlimi-  -iipiiitt  i;<iitr\.  the  i;riii>ni'<.  are  ncit  satisried  unless 
A  IkiFic  hii\4-  twriity  nr  tliirtv  «\a(  uation>i.  Super-purzation  has  des^tn^ved 
huridn-fin  r»f  liorM-s.  jiml  it  has  irn-p;intbl\  iniiind  tliou-i^'iuiit :  it  eertainlv  debi- 
litati-rt  tlic  hoFMr  more  than  man,  probahl)  tri)in  a  lax  statu  of  boweIr»  being 
innre  roiniri'in  in  man.  (iwin^  tn  x\\t:  pn-scnci'  of  both  ('\>tic  and  he))atic  bile,  as 
well  Mt  a  firprndent  ^it nation  of  Ihiwi-U.  It  i^  hardlv  p«>ssible  to  eoiiceive  a 
niori'  dcplorahji'  fihjrct  than  a  Iiofm*  umU-r  the  ai-tion  of  an  tnonnous  purgative: 
the  li<|UHi  iilinicnts  i  •^capiiii;  uhnoht   involuntarily  from  a  reil  protrmled   anuei. 
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ki  excoriated  with  the  violence  and  frequency  of  the  dejections ;  the  belly  d>awo 

■I  to  the  flank,  cold  sweats  bedewing  the  frame,  appetite  totally  lost,  and  the 

■  strength  so  lessened  as  to  leave  the  animal  hardly  the  power  of  tottering  from 

■  one  stall  to  another ;  and  yet  to  this  state  does  the  obstinacy  and  ignorance  of 
p  Ml  infinite  number  of  grooms  doom  the  horses  of  their  owners.     The  number 

■  Mid  strength  of  the  purgative  doses  are  not  the  only  evils  also  to  which  the 
I  horse  is  liable,  from  improper  purgation ;  the  articles  used  are  likewise  often  of 
B  AD  injurious  nature.  Frequently  Mrith  the  coarsest  aloes  the  groom*8  prescrip- 
I  tion  directs  other  drastics,  purposely  to  increase  the  strength;  and  if  ne  omits 
,  these,  he  will  attempt  to  increase  its  eflTcct  bv  adding  soda  or  other  alkaline,  not 
I  considering  that  they  act  on  the  kidneys,  and  thus  lessen  the  catharsis  he  ¥rishe8 
,  to  excite.  Neither  are  grooms,  or  indeed  some  practitioners,  so  attentive  to 
,  mretmnu  preparation  as  they  should  be  :  a  powerful  dose  of  physic  put  into  a 

horse  from  hard  work  and  nill  keep,  without  previous  mashing,  hurries  the  har- 
dened ffliccs  forwards  until  it  forms  them  into  an  impenetnu>le  mass :  inflam- 
mation ensues,  and  on  the  third  day  the  horse  is  found  dead,  and  swollen 
immensely  No  horse  should  have  a  strong  dose  of  physic  put  into  him  without 
two  or  three  days  previous  mashing ;  and  if  this  be  done,  a  mild  dose  will  be 
sufficient.  In  hot  weather,  inflammation  supervenes  on  physic,  when  at  all  too 
active ;  and  dysentery  is  a  very  common  consei[uence  of  summer  purging.  When 
sood  physic  has  been  properly  given,  still  it  is  often  rendered  injurious,  and  even 
Sestructive,  by  carelessness  or  ignorance.  Cold  water  given  at  these  times  will 
injure ;  a  sudden  chill  from  a  door  left  carelessly  open  may  bring  on  enteritis ; 
and  immoderate  exercise,  to  promote  a  *  stirring  up  of  the  humours*  has  de- 
stroyed many  a  valuable  animal. 

O/  the  articles  used  m  purging  of  horses. — A  great  discrepancy  of  opinion 
prevails  on  this  head  also,  but,  if  the  distinction  between  laxatives  and  purga- 
tives be  maintained,  it  would  tend  to  reconcile  these  contentions.  There  are 
numerous  articles  which  simply  relax  the  bowels,  i.  e.  slightly  increase  their 
peristaltic  motion ;  but  verv  few  which  produce  active  purgation.  Of  the  for- 
mer, bran,  calomel,  neutral  salts,  castor,  linseed,  and  olive  oils,  are  the  most 
usual  instances ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  with  the  exception  of  bran,  all 
the  others  occasionally  fail.  Rhubarb,  jalap,  colocynth,  and  claterium,  are  inert, 
except  in  such  doses  as  derange  the  bowels  dangerously,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
evident  how  uselessly  these  enter  into  the  fommlae  of  purges  for  horses.  Some 
further  account  of  these  several  substances  will  api>ear  in  the  Veterinary  Ma» 
teria  Medica^  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Gamboge,  which  is  also  added  to  horse 
physic,  is  a  still  more  dangerous  addition,  for  it  sometimes  proves  a  most  drastic 
purgative,  and  in  others  is  totally  inert.  The  purgative  of  the  horse,  therefore, 
m  almost  every  instance,  is  aloes.  Lately,  however,  there  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  effective  a^uine  purgatives  the  croton  tiglmm,  of  which  anon.  Much 
diflTerence  of  opinion  exists  on  the  preference  due  to  the  various  kinds  of  aloes ; 
nor  can  we  ever  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  on  this  head,  until  we  unite  a  con- 
clave of  honest  druggists,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  fix>m  whom  alone  might  be 
procured  something  like  a  knowledge  of  the  various  sorts  unadulterated;  and 
until  we  are  better  informed  of  the  original  state  of  these  articles,  or  until  we 
can  g^t  them  of  real  purity,  our  written  accounts  can  be  little  depended  on ; 
for,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  they  are  all  mixed  and  remixed  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  dealer ;  and  are  named  and  re- named,  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  purchaser ; 
to  which  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the  contradictory  accounts  we  read 
relative  to  them.  Of  the  aloe  varieties  two  are  principally  in  use ;  the  hepatic* 
or  Harbadoes,  and  the  cabaline*  or  Cape.  The  Barbadoes  are  somewhat  quicker 
and  stronger  in  their  action,  and  consequently  rather  more  drastic  in  their  ope- 
ration than  the  Cape,  and  therefore  ip  some  cases  are  not  to  be  preferred.  But 
as  they  are  in  general  more  certain  in  their  action  than  the  Cape,  I  have  com- 
monly made  use  of  them.  Cabaline  or  Cape  aloes  are  used  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  which  tells  in  their  favour,  and  they  are  generally  thought  milder  and 

•  The  namei  hrpatice  and  cabaline  are  frequently  used  to  rig nify  aloetic  admixture*  al»o  of  the 
various  kind*,  which  raay  o«ca«ioMdIy  raitlead  In  the  ditpentiog  or  orderinf  of  parget. 
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weaker ;  it  in  usual,  thi*n*f(>n%  to  consider,  that  a  moderate  dooe  of  phTsic,  vkici 
requires  six  (irachimt  of  liarhadoem  should  hare  seven  drachma  of  Oape  akw& 
The  t|uaiitit\  of  uIim-h  rtiiuinitc  to  produce  punnn^  is  depeodeot  on  ao  min} 
circuiiihtaiK  i-rt,  tliat  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  should  be  <m>  often  miMnaiiaj^  in  u;* 
norant  luuid^ ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  coniplexitv  and  dan^r  ^4 
physicking  htirtwH,  excojit  with  th«>He  systematically  accustomed'  to  it.  Horw? 
do*  certainly  \ary  f^^'atly  in  their  intrinsic  capability  of  boinf;  acted  on  by  pur- 

Natives,  but  much  more  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  giTcn*  Mr. 
lolenmn,  in  hU  lectures,  mentions  a  horse  of  his  own  that  would  piu^sc  bv  tik- 
ins  thn-o  dnichms  only  of  C'a|H*  alrtes :  while  Mr.  Percivall  quotes  a  horse  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  ()'C't»nner,  veterinarj-  sur^m,  of  Newmarket,  which  at  thw 
years  old  rcjuiri'd  fourteen  drachms  <»f  aloes  to  purge  its  bowels  Thew  iar»» 
serve  to  slirw  the  pn>piiety  < if  prescribing  a  verj*  moderate  quantitv  onlv  ma  the 
first  dose  for  a  borMf  with  whose  constitutional  peculiarities  we  are  unacquainted. 
The  requisite  quuntity  is  alMi  greatly  de]>endent  on  various  other  circunistaDce$: 
old  horx'K,  and  hucIi  as  iu^>  constantly  fed  on  hard  meat,  require  more  thin 
others ;  while  horsrs  fresh  from  grass  purge  with  a  very  mild  dcx<c,  as  do  those 
used  to  bran  mashe.H  as  daily  ftMHl;  and  in  all.  by  mashing  three  times  a  dav 
lor  s(»veral  da\s,  we  nia\  make  four  or  five  drachms  do  the  work  of  eieht.  Thi$, 
I  repeat,  KhewN  the  extreme  inqmrtance  of  nreriowt  mashht4^  for  all  horses  what- 
ever, but  ])articularl>  in  weakly  horsc^s,  and  also  in  such  as  have  been  previooslT 
accustomed  to  much  hard  foo<t.  Form  also  inriuences  the  quantitv  requisite;  a 
thin,  narrow'-ehebted,  lank-sided  horse,  will  purge  more  readilv  than  a  circular 
deep-careassed  ^^\\v.  It  may  bo  considered,  then-fon*,  that  tfie  quantities  re- 
quired to  pur^e  hordes,  both  I'rudently  and  efioctively,  range  between  five  dracbms 
and  ten:  the  extent  of  whieli  range  will  ser^'C  to  shew  that  something  more  is 
rcuuisite  than  a  blind  aequiescenee  in  any  acknowledged  recipe  or  invariable  form. 
The  eroton  tiglium  U  a  purgative  of  new  discover^',  aud  one  which  there  is 
reason  to  hope  is  not,  like  many  others,  confined  to  man,  but  extends  its  in- 
fluence to  our  prestMit  subject  also.  At  present,  however,  the  acquaintance 
with  it  is  ver\  limited,  even  among  those  whose  opportunities  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  consequently  we  can  hanlly  wonder,  that,  while  one  is  praising  it 
as  an  article  of  vast  inqxirt  to  the  veterinary  world,  another  has  found  it  dcM^eive 
his  ex|K.'etations.  The  eupidity  of  the  dnig  dealers  prtrvcnts  us  from  ascertain- 
ing its  true  qualities;  and  few  veterinarians  agiee  in  their  opinions  regarding 
it.  In  its  a<'tion  it  is  certain  only  in  pn>ducing  motions  much  more  liquid  than 
those  produced  by  aim's,  cons<.M)uently  we  nmst  sup}K>se  it  weakens  more.  The 
capsule  of  the  eroton  («<r<*d,  I  believe,  has  been  found,  if  I  be  right  I  v  informed, 
pretty  generally  unworthy  of  de|H'ndence  on;  as  much  perhaps  owning  to  the 
tricks  it  is  likely  are  already  played  with  it,  as  to  its  own  intrinsic  want  of 
encrg}-.  .Mr.  Youatt  has  tried  it  with  variable  effect;  but  altogether  he  does 
not  apiH'ar  prepossessi-d  in  its  favour.  S<'veral  others,  I  believe,  have  also  tried 
it,  witnout  being  able  to  come  to  a  dirt*et  conclusion  relative  to  its  properties. 
Mr.  Field  has  however  found,  that  two  drachms  of  the  capsule  have  produced 
the  siune  eti'eets  with  forty  grains  of  the  farina,  which  is  the  remains  of  the  ker- 
nel of  the  eroton  .seed,  afhr  it  has  had  the  eroton  oil  expressed  from  it.  This 
farina,  wlu-n  gemiine,  a])iH'ars  to  possess  more  certainty  of  action.  ]Mr.  Field 
indeed,  apfH'ars  to  exhibit  it  with  equal  confidence  in  its  certainty  and  safety  as 
in  aloes :  he  estunates  that  thirty  grains  of  it  arc  equivalent  to  six  drachm's  of 
Barbadoes  al<K's.  The  eroton  oil  is  probably  ecjually  certain  in  its  action  with 
the  farina,  but  its  extreme  price  amounts,  at  present  at  least,  to  a  prohibition  of 
its  use,  and  indeed  has  prevented  any  data  of  (piantity  and  quality  being  formed 
relative  to  it.  Mr.  Percivall  suggests,  that  from  forty  drops  to  a  drachm  might 
be  found  the  quantity  necessary  to  fully  purge;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  at  a  future  time  it  may  become  a  valuable  addition  to  our  vcterinarv  list ; 
but  that  as  yet  it  presents  no  other  apparent  advantages  over  aloes  Ijut  its 
diminished  bulk,  seeing  it  takes  fully  as  much  time  to  operate  as  aloes. — See 
Crotan  Tigiium,  Mot.  Med.  It  appears  therefore,  that,  at  present,  aloes  is  likely 
to  remain  the  prevailing  purgative ;  and  we  shall  proceed  by  offering,  for  the 
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■f  convenience  of  guiding  the  amateur  and  junior  practitioner,  the  formulae  of  three 
K  several  strengths  formed  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  to  each  of  which  from  one  drachm 
^  to  one  drachm  and  u  half  may  be  added,  in  case  Cape  aloes  be  preferred,  which 
>^  will  equalise  their  action. 

■■  No.  1. — Barbadoes  aloes* five  drachms 

■  Oil  of  caraways  ten  drops. 

Pklm  oil  or  lard,  sufficient  to  make  a  ball. 

■  No.  2. — Barbadoes  aloes  seven  drachms  and  a  half. 

Add  and  mix,  as  the  former. 

*  No.  3. — Barbadoes  aloes  nine  drachms. 

Add  and  mix,  as  the  former. 

'  When  it  is  thought  proper  to  give  mercurial  physic  for  worms,  or  skin  affec- 
I  lions,  two  drachms  of  calomel  mav  be  g^vcn  the  ni^ht  previous  in  a  mash,  first 
I  mixed  with  a  tabic  spoonful  of  flour.  This,  by  lying  all  night  in  the  horse, 
I  may,  perhaps,  assist  its  efficacy,  particularly  in  case  of  worms ;  and  the  aloetic 
ball  may  be  given  the  next  morning ;  keeping  in  mind  that  it  should  be  some- 
thing less  strong  for  the  calomel  already  given. 

Treatment  connected  with  physicking. — The  intestines  should  always  be  pre- 
pared for  this  operation  by  bran  mashes,  and  which  should  be  given  two  or 
three  days  previously,  nor  indeed  should  the  physic  be  ever  administered  until 
the  stools  present  some  appearance  of  softening.  The  first  dose  given  to  every 
horse,  with  which  we  are  not  well  acquainted,  should  be  a  very  mild  one,  for 
some  horses  are  much  more  easily  purged  than  others ;  and  if  the  dose  do 
not  operate,  it  can  do  no  harm,  as  it  is  often  most  erroneously  supposed  to  do. 
Exercise  is  of  particular  importance  in  physicking ;  but  I  would  earnestly  cau- 
tion the  attendants  against  active  trotting  or  galloping :  brisk  and  continued 
walking  is  all  that  ought  to  be  allowed.  1  he  importance  of  exercise  is  by  no 
means  sufficiently  considered ;  half  the  quantity  of  any  cathartic,  with  plenty 
of  walking  exercise,  will  operate  nearly  as  much  as  a  double  dose  without ;  so 
that  the  degree  of  purging  may  be  always  regulated  nearly  to  our  wish,  which 
is  a  very  desirable  circumstance.  When  physic  does  not  work  kindly,  the  exer- 
cise should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals  of  two  hours,  till  it  does ;  and  then  it 
should  be  altogether  omitted,  as  it  would  fatigue.  Cold  water  should  never  be 
allowed,  but,  if  the  horse  will  not  drink  it  warm,  it  may  be  given  cool,  but 
never  cold :  on  this  particular  it  is  also  necessary  to  observe,  that  ample  dilution 
of  the  bowels  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  insure  physic  working  kindly. 
Entice  the  horse  therefore  to  drink  by  every  means,  and  by  no  means  forget  the 
necessary  precaution  of  giving  him  pure  water,  from  a  perfectly  clean  pail :  when 
it  is  either  smoked  or  ereasv,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  so  nice  an  animal  as  a 
horse  will  drink.  During  the  working  of  the  physic  he  should  be  kept  warm, 
both  by  the  stable  temperature  and  by  clothing,  and  he  must  be  exercised  (if  in 
winter)  in  clothes  proportioned  to  the  cold.  When  a  purge  it  to  be  given^  pro- 
ceed as  follows: — The  horse  having  fasted  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  give 
him  the  ball,  after  which  he  should  be  offered  some  warm  water ;  or  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  let  him  have  his  ball  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  has  had  about 
half  his  usual  quantity  of  water ;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ball  disgusts, 

*  Practitioners  differ  much  a»  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  any  mixture  of  matter*  in  their  purging 
dote*.  Relatire  to  the  incongruous  jumble  oMhe  old  recipe*,  there  can  he  hut  one  opinion  ;  but,  are 
Barbadoe*  aloes  rendered  more  mild  by  the  admixture  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar) 
as  Mr.  Peall  direct*  ?  or  are  carminatiret  a  preventive  to  the  griping  quality  of  aloe*  in  geneial? 
Mr.  Bracy  Clark  strongly  condemns  all  compuvitions  with  aloes ;  but  as  we  know  the  honte  bears 
•picy  stimulants  well  (and  he  recommend*  them  himself  as  stomaehlcn),  is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose them  an  useful  aildition  to  cathartic*?  A  hurtful  one.  I  believe,  they  cannot  prove.  On  tb« 
subject  of  cream  of  tartar  I  have  no  experience,  but  I  have  much  respect  for  Mr.  Peall's  opinion.  It 
is  however  certain  that  soap  is  not  altogether  a  proper  means  of  making  a  mass  of  the  aloes;  it  la 
somewhat  diuretic,  and  therefore,  as  pre*enting  a  contra-iodication.  Is  better  omitted,  and  some  olea- 
ginou*  matter  used  instead.  Memorandum. -^In  rvery  case  the  aioes  should  be  at  least  roughly 
powdered. 


ai2  DItRETIC*. 

•ihI  th«-ti  tn-  «iM  tHti  ilrink  f<^  •'^ik  Srxir*  m^er.  vtik-b  i*  >-r  »»-  irrx? 
All  <-arl\  Mfluti'fCi  of  th«  balL  Affff  h  U  LaLes.  be-  «ikci«ijc  ^  &< 
h<Hir.  <*r  Mil  }K»ur  antl  a  half.  «h<-n  a  nruJI  q'jACtztr  a^  rca:id  hmv  :sst 
c«r  a  hritti  tiia*li  nia\  t>«-  fci^cn.  with  a  \fr%  ft^  ^az*  n^^iaakjtec.  ic  h.  u  TiHt  s 
i<alataM«  .  Im-  «)i«mj!'L  at  wnfti,  be  valkt-d  ft.<  b*lf  &::  S^jr  or  ac  bc^.  v::i  iip 
<#r  rtut^h  fi  < 'lirifr  afti  rwarii*.  ai«<i  «:ifrci«<Hl  aA:n  baJi*  an  hiji:T  i=  :isc  f^sat 
lit-itiffT  ali"«<<l  manji  or  t<-{ii'l  vaUr  at  icttnai*  duri2z  tb?  <^J-  ^■'^^  ^J  *^* 
brail  iiiM'h  a;»a:h  lowafl.-  r.ight.      l-^rU  f*n  iSt  ft.»Ii->winr  2«or=irx  tbc  r^'i*:*"! 

IirobaMv  U-^ifj  to  *ork,  •hiih.  if  it  (!'<-♦  bn«kU,  co  n*>-<  txtrris*  ser-i  >£  c^«. 
»ul  if  not.  hiilf  an  liour'^  valkinc  •-h>>ulii  It  all  'ved.  «Sc^  tike  b:c^e  =li/  as^^ 
a  niAdh  ai.<l  marni  water.  AOrr  thi«.  am^ther  half  i> 'Clt**  excrrii*  «£»xji:  ^ 
gi%«n  fwalkin;!  oriI\ ).  an<i  which  i»  to  U  rvf^ate^i  t^rrj  t*i>-T  i^.cr  cr  :"•.*.  ^ 
th«-  |»h\>i<  work  kindU.  allowiiiK  ma-hivand  a  little  dnc  hi*  «:<ra9».'Ciar}.  ici 
fiarin  watrr  a^  <;t>rn  »i*  h«-  will  take  it.  Sh«>*jld  tbc  lK«'<^e'  x^'firmr  cripct:  aad 
un«aH\,  a  warm  i  U-ttr  of  th*-  coinin^iu  kind  nia%  be  fr-^'-'u  «  bl<«:h  «~IIi  c^scilS 
ri'lii-w  with  f-\'-r<  iM-.  h'jt  do  not  rt-peat  thecljkMi^r;  and  is  tbc  rrc-:;;  vt* i:f  ft£ 
ccMitinuinfT,  whirh  will  M-Id«Hn  be  the  caM:  when  good  alii«^  arr  oard.  thee  tbe 
follow itiK  drink  nia>  be  gi^in,  haiid-rubbing  the  btU\  will  at  tbc  ^ae  tiox. 
(8*-e  (Uir.) 

Stiiriil  ah*  a  pint 

Ti  p|H  riiiint  wat«r a  pi&t. 

Mix.  nfid  ii'iM   rathi  r  iimre  than  blo^xl-warm. 

It  (Mrai.iotiiilI\  h:i|»|M-n>t  that.  notwith>»tandini{  ever^  atteDtion.  ph t sic  vill  twi 
work  on  thr  Mt  i;ii«l  da\,  iri  which  caiie  let  nothinir  te:iipt  the  prmctitkao«r.  a*  has 
Im-iii  done,  to  li'tstr  another  doM.*  ininirdiatel\  :  for  it  sometimes  happro^  that 
|iur|{iiti\i  N  will  not  ait  until  tin-  third  <Uv.  liut  wl»en  a  ca*e  occurs  ij£  doo- 
ptirifiition,  alwu\N  wait  until  the  third  dav.  when,  if  no  ft\mpUiins  of  purging  ap- 
|H'ttr,  (-ith«'r  lit  the  hor-e  rent  alti>^<-ther  ft>r  two  day»  Ioniser,  aini  then  give  hua 
rather  a  ntroiiK  doM*;  or  cofiitiiente  hv  ^i\ing  him  a  quarter  uf  the  urunnal  dote 
fver\  Mix  honrN  till  it  purge,  inanhing.  giving  exerciik.'  and  warm  water  a«  before. 
I^'t  it  alno  JM-  renienilnn  d,  that  it  i^  errontout  to  encourage  liquid  punang  to 
twerit\,  thirt\,  or  more  dejec tir>nft.  No  gtMxl  attends  thi^  practice,  t  never 
viinh  i'iii\  hor-e  I  phvxie  to  ha\e  more  than  fniui  twelve  to  HftefD  liquid  ex-acua* 
tionn:  all  Im  \i>nd  thi^  weaken  the  inttstineH  und  injure  the  horse.  In  the  ufoal 
c'oiirtie  of  ptiV'*!*-.  on  the  next  dav  af\er  the  o|»eration  of  the  purgatiTc,  the  firces 
will  resume  marly  their  former  eonHiKtency  and  shape,  when  the  phy«ic  i$  &aid  to 
Im*  Mrt.  It  it,  howexer,  continue  to  o{K'nite  with  nearly  the  same  violeucc  as  oo 
the  da\  Im  fore,  it  mu<»t  Iw  rejjanied  an  a  caHi'  of  *ti/wr-/)«/yari<;a,  and  recouTK 
mutit  (h-  immediately  had  to  the  treatmr>nt  already  directed.  (See  page  396.) 
OthirwiM-,  the  hor^e  nia\  now  retuni  to  his  fonner  habits  giving  him  com  at 
Hri*t  rather  Hparint^lv,  with  nxMlerate  exercii>e ;  and,  in  five  or  six  days  from  its 
M'tting,  it  the  operation  have  U'en  only  ordinary,  a  teaind  dose  niay  be  giTeo, 
whieh  ix  rommonly  r<(piired  to  be  a  little  htronger  than  the  first.  Ai\er  thia, 
with  the  name  caution,  if  it  be  deemed  iiecei»Kar}',  a  thini  dose  may  be  given; 
which  iN  unuhIK  conniden-d  a  courHC  of  phonic:  but  the  number  of  doses  ought, 
a«  iH-fore  pointed  out,  ne\er  to  be  under  the  arbitrary  diiection  of  cuiitooi,  but 
should  Im'  regulat<-d  by  the  exiHting  circumstances. 

DIURETICS. 

As  wc  linve  but  little  j)ower  over  the  skin  of  the  horse,  so  we  have  corre- 
stKindeiitly  a  greater  one  (»ver  the  kidneva.  In  the  human,  the  very  reverse  of 
ttiis  is  the  case,  and  the  articles  that  do  net  on  the  human  kidnev  appear  to  do 
it  principally  by  a  sympathetic  effort  of  the  stomach ;  whereas,  dmretics  in  the 
horse,  at  least  the  greater  numbcT  of  them,  appear  to  act  primarily  on  the 
kidneys  by  determining  a  greater  quantity-  of  h\mA  to  those  organs,  stimulating 
them  thereby  to  separate  a  larger  quantity  of  water  fnmi  it.     The  blood,  losing 
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an  unusual  poportion  of  its  serum,  or  watery  part,  must  be  supplied  from  other 
sources :  this  is  done  by  the  absorbing  vessels,  which  take  up,  in  that  case,  any 
superfluous  fluids  they  meet  with  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  therefore,  in  swelled 
legs,  in  cracks,  in  grease,  or  in  any  preternatural  enlargements  occasioned  by 
fluids,  we  ^ivc  diuretics  with  great  advantage.  But  diuretics  have  also  a  salutary 
operation  in  acute  as  well  as  in  chronic  diseases :  for  in  lessening  the  aqueous 
portion  of  the  blood,  they  must  naturally  lessen  the  distention  of  the  vascular 
system  generally;  and  therefore  act  like  bleeding  in  all  acute  inflammatory 
affections :  they  also  have  a  further  beneficial  influence  on  these  cases,  because 
they  employ  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  in  an  increased  action  of  their  secreting 
process,  which  may  thus  act  as  a  derivative  of  inflammation ;  the  heightened 
vascularity  of  the  kidneys  detracting,  like  a  blister,  from  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  diseased  organ  for  whose  benefit  we  give  them.  Like  purgatives, 
they  however  are  much  abused,  and  irreparable  injury  is  done  to  horses  by  their 
too  frequent  administration  by  ignorant  and  by  idle  glooms,  who  wish  to  keep 
their  horses*  legs  fine  without  the  trouble  of  hand-rubbing.  In  all  accumulations 
connected  with  debility,  it  is  evident  that  diuretics  may  do  harm ;  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  diuretic  being  to  call  largely  on  the  constitution,  and  that  is  already 
debile :  we  may,  it  is  true,  remove  some  extravasation  and  swelling  to-day,  but 
still  more  will  return  to-morrow.  In  these  cases  we  must,  on  the  contrary, 
strengthen  the  system  by  tonics,  proper  feeding,  and  mild  exercise :  the  local  de- 
bility we  must  aid  by  friction  and  bandages.  When  there  is  plethora,  that  is, 
when  indications  of  a  full  habit  are  present,  then  serous  accumulations  in  the 
legs  may  be  very  much  remedied  by  a  proper  administration  of  diuretics;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  nothing  aids  their  action  so  much  as  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 
While  the  kidneys  are  under  the  operation  of  a  diuretic,  the  absorbents  are  open- 
ing their  mouths  in  all  the  cavities,  and  over  all  the  surfaces  of  the  body ;  and  it 
i«  known  that  they  do  so  under  these  circumstances  particularly:  the  call  made 
by  the  kidneys  cannot  be  supplied  alone  by  water  poured  into  the  stomach ;  but 
it  can  engage  all  the  other  nuids  also,  and  with  this  peculiarity,  that  when  they 
are  actively  engaged  in  separating  that  only  already  within  the  body,  they  are 
apt  to  fall  into  apathy  or  inflammation ;  but  mixed  with  the  aqueous  fluid  re- 
ceived from  the  stomach,  they  go  on  vigorously  in  depleting  all  the  serous 
cavities. 

The  principal  diuretic  substances  in  general  use  for  the  horse  are,  resin,  nitre, 
turpeutme,  potash,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  milder  ones  are  digitalis, 
tobacco,  squills,  cream  of  tartar,  neutral  salts,  juniper,  &c.  Many  other  sub- 
stances act  on  the  kidneys  of  the  horse,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Digitalis  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  highly  inflammatory  affections  either  with  or  without  nitre. 
Resin  is,  perhaps,  the  most  active  diuretic  in  veterinary  practice,  and,  in  a  dose 
of  three  to  six  or  eight  drachma,  is  very  certain  in  its  operation.  Nitre,  in 
similar  doses,  is  equally  certain,  but  a  little  less  active.  In  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  in  urinaiy  obstructions  from  gravel,  it  is  also  much  to  be  preferred 
to  resin.  Turpentine,  both  liquid  and  solid,  are  certain  diuretics ;  as  also  is 
potash,  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  being  diluted  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  water, 
and  given  fasting.  Corrosive  sublimate  proves  a  powerful  diuretic,  in  doses  of 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm ;  but  it  is  evident  no  such  quantity  should  be  given 
for  this  purpose,  without  flrst  ascertaining  that  a  lesser  dose  can  be  borne  with 
impunity.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  diuretic  effect  here  produced  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach  alone,  and  not  by  its  primary  action  on 
the  kidneys ;  although  mercury  in  all  its  forms  increases  the  action  of  other 
diuretics,  in  the  horse  as  well  as  in  the  human.  As  a  mild  diuretic,  the  fox" 
glove  is  a  good  one,  in  doses  of  one  drachm  to  two ;  but  it  requires  to  be  repeated 
at  daily  intervals  to  become  certain  in  its  effects.  In  similar  doses,  tolntcco 
proves  a  diuretic,  but  it  is  less  certain  even  than  the  digitalis ;  squills  are  the 
same.  Cream  of  tartar,  to  prove  certain  in  its  action,  must  be  given  in  doses 
of  four  to  six  ounces.  All  the  neutral  salts,  in  similar  doses,  act  in  the  same 
way  ;  but  not  always  with  uniform  certainty.  When  they  prove  aperient,  the 
flow  of  urine  is  in  general  inconsiderable,  but  it  lasts  some  tune.     When  strong 
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diurcticH  an*  uttiiL,  it  ithould  nut  be  for{c<>tten  that  they  act  by  over-oxening  ao 
hnportaiit  organ ;  mi  a  fnM|uent  re|>etition  of  thcni  may  pmvc  \er\  injurious. 
and  can  only  be  warranted  by  aonio  ver\'  urgent  eircuiiistauce,  as  ascites.  The 
uiiobitervaiit  an-  but  little  aware  how  ver}i-  serious! v  too  powerful  and  too  often 
repeated  diun-ticrt  injure  the  honte;  for  great  civbility  and  emaciation  rm 
u«uall\  follow  when  given  in  these  extn^nies.  \^lieiievcr  a  diuretic  is  pxw, 
the  same  cuuti«inH  should  be  obser\'ed  as  with  a  purgati%'e  :  to  kcH>p  warm,  but 
not  hot,  Hweating  would  impede  the  process  of  the  diuretic;  to  avoid  over- 
exertion ;  but,  above  all,  to  allow  a  large  qiuuitity  of  tepid  water,  which  gremth 
incrcaM'rt  the  effect,  and  n'udem  the  action  less  hurtful :  indcecl,  a  lai^  quantitv 
of  water  will  of  itM'lf  prove  a  diuretic,  particularly  if  the  horse  have  previoush 
faatcti  fmni  it.  This  phenonicium  alone  is  sufiicient  to  ahew,  that  largelv  dilut- 
ing the  Ntoinach  acts  nifw/mthetHtillif  and  not  mrchaniatify  on  the  kidnevs :  that 
ia,  not  by  men-ly  thn»wing  a  su|K*nibundant  quantity  of  water  into  the'svstenu 
which  niuHt  b«*  got  rid  of  in  this  way.  When  a  horse  has  long  faated  iiom  watrr. 
bU  other  M-crctions  niuKt  have  IcHHeneil  the  watery'  parts  of  the  blood  so  much 
that  it  would  K'l'ni  to  iKrcaHion  an  ini{K*rativc  call  for  dilution ;  and  in  such  caie 
it  would,  ri  prittri^  be  Kup|H)sed,  that  whatever  fluid  aliment  was  then  taken,  how- 
ever large  the  (|uantity,  would  be  received  into  the  system  to  repair  the  waste. 
liut  it  is  not  ho:  on  the  eoiitrHry,  wlmtcver  may  be  the  wants  of  the  constitutiiHi 
by  long  deprivation  from  liquid  aliments,  a  full  dilution,  instead  of  being  at  once 
taken  up  to  n'pair  the  waste,  en'arly  increases  the  urinary  flow  by  confltitutional 
sym|iathy  and  venous  or  lymphutie  absorption.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  when- 
ever we  di'prive  horses  of  water  during  the  action  ofdiun^tica,  under  a  supinwi- 
tion  that  we  thcn'hv  incn^ase  the  absoqition  of  the  extravasated  fluids,  we  en- 
great  ly  ;  and  instead,  we  have  every  n^ason  to  conclude,  that  by  whatever  means 
the  unnary  seen'tion  is  excited,  by  such  means  interstitial  absorption  is  likewise 
promoted  as  a  nccessar}*  con8e<|ucnce.  Diuretics  are  given  in  tne  form  of  AciAi 
or  of  jHnrden^  a  fommla  of  each  of  which  is  added: — 

Diuretic  Balls, 

K(*Hin,  yellow four  pounds 

Nitre,  u)  )>owder two  pounds 

lIorM^urpentinc    two  pounds 

Yell«)w  soap    one  pound. 

Melt  the  resin,  s«Hip.  and  turpentine  over  a  slow  Arc ;  and  when  cooling  add  the 
nitre.  Stn>ng  dose,  one  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces.  Mild  dose,  six  drachms 
to  eight.  The  former  may  be  given  once  a  week ;  the  latter  every  third  or 
fourth  dav. 

Diuretic  Powders. 

Yellow  resin,  powdered two  pounds 

Nitre,  ditto    four  pounds 

('n*am  of  tartar,  ditto    two  pounds. 

Dose,  six  drachms  to  ten  or  twelve,  twice  a  week,  in  a  mash. 
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The  practice  of  the  Veterinary  Art  requires  medicaments  to  combat  the  nu- 
merous diseases  to  which  the  more  important  quadrupeds  domesticated  around 
us  arc  liable.     It  was  only  lately  that  an  excellent  scientific  digest  of  these  medi- 
caments, bearing  the  title  of  a  Manual  of  Pharmacy  for  the  Student  of  Veterinary 
Medicine^  was  published  bv  Mr.  Morton,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Veterinary 
College.     Without  materially  inteirupting  mv  former  manual,  I  shall  make  such 
use  of  this  as  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  stuaent  of  animal  medicine.     Nor  can 
I  do  justice  to  gentlemen  pursuine  their  studies  in  the  curative  treatment  of  ani- 
mals without  stronffly  recommending  this  work  to  their  notice,  and  also  to  an 
attendance  on  Mr.  Morton's  lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica.     A  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  chemistry  is  necessary  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  formulae 
used  among  us ;  and  without  it  we  are  apt,  by  mjudicious  combinations  to  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  our  remedies,  or  otherwise  to  befl;et  new  compounds  of  totally 
different  qualities  to  those  intended :  probably  noxious  ones  are  produced.     On 
the  other  hand,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  chemical  affinities  of  each  wiU  en- 
able the  practitioner,  out  of  articles  apparently  dissonant  in  properties  and  action, 
to  form  a  new  article  with  particular  powers  suited  to  his  purposes.     We,  never- 
theless, have  occasion  sometimes  to  make  very  unchemical  mixtures,  which  must 
of  necessity  decompose  each  other,  were  they  mixed  in  a  state  of  solution :  such 
would  be  tne  case  with  the  superacetate  of  lead  and  alumine,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  Goulard's  wash  and  alum,  which  I  have  often  seen  prescribed,  and  have 
probably  oflen  done  it  myself.     But  these  and  other  dissonants  might   unite 
their  Qualities  favourably  in  the  shape  of  an  ointment,  or  when  made  into  a  ball. 
A  wash  compounded  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  either  superacetate  of  lead,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  or  cinchona  in  solution  or  infusion,  would  have  the  opium  wholly 
precipitated;  and  yet  how  common  it  is  to  mix  an  eve  coUyrium  thus  I     There 
18,  however,  one  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  even  these  apparent  in- 
congruities must  not  lead  us  to  reject  the  use  of  formulae  whose  benefits  have 
stood  the  test  of  many  years,  and  whose  virtues  are  as  notorious  as  that  turpen- 
tine is  a  diuretic :  for  there  may  be  a  sort  of  gastric  chemistry  which  prevents  the 
decomposition  so  much  dreaded,  or  again  disunites  those  affinities  the  mixture 
had  operated*.     I  am  fully  aware  that  some,  perhaps  several,  of  the  recipes  in- 

*  On  the  subject  of  polypharmacy,  or  th«  eompoandinf  namerous  articles  tofetber,  much  diflference 
of  opinion  exists;  though  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  rather  leans  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
•chool  of  Cos,  of  employinf  tingle  articles  of  the  most  simple  natuie,  contrary  to  the  recipes  of  the 
Galenic  pharmaropoeia.  Fourtroy  saM,  '  that  the  misture  and  eo^/utiom  of  a>edicaments  was  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  medicine  had  to  surmount.'  But,  In  reply,  mixture  doe*  not  necessarily 
Imply  confusion ;  and  I>r.  George  Pordyce  also  said,  '  that  the  union  of  several  medicaments  having 
the  same  tendency,  increased  the  efflcacy  of  each.'  We  have  medicinal  articles  which  are  best  alune. 
we  have  others  which  are  most  efficacious  in  combination :  but,  as  a  principle,  when  we  return  to 
tingle  articles  in  general  practice,  to  the  exclusion  of  compounds,  we  shall  be  encouraging  «mpiricii>m, 
and  entering  on  the  conAnes  of  a  specious  barbarism.  It  is  also  fanhionable  to  throw  ndicole  on  all 
attempts  at  cla$$ing  remrdit»  :  many  of  the  terms,  and  many  of  the  diittlnctiuns,  which  have  been 
used  are  sufficiently  incongruous,  without  doubt ;  but  are  there  no  sedative,  no  tonic,  no  absorbing, 
no  stimulating  lemedies  ?  Is  a  mere-fanciful  rage  for  simplicity  to  deprive  us  of  Uie  beneflt  of  arrang- 
ing our  remedies  under  terms  appropriate  to  their  characters ;  and  if  hich  terms  are  so  estential  a  pait 
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ti.-l.j.  il  ii;  tin  I'-xK  ••t'thr  i-.irU  i-dilions  i»r  this  work  :irr  n»»l  -trirtU  ^Str.j  i 
..  '  i  .».!.    I   tj.iiu  lii  tt.tii  iiitii  tlu"  art   <»f  pn  MTibintf,    I   -»h«»ulii  j»rw'tvi:'i'.  ■>. 
.  ti.    -   !  . -n    .i.i..ri.iiit   uitli  ilii-  mil!*   «»!' phann.-ioMitJc    clui:iistr\  :  Vjt  1  il 
' ..    .  :  !-  ■::!•  i!  I'l.i!  uir.ili  1  kiM  w  l»\  r\|vri*-nfi*  t*»  h«-  uiN.Mi.   thc\  havi::j  -v.. 

•  .    :.    •    .'.  •..  i!l\  !l»irt\  \i.ir^"  trial,      I   h:i\o  Dim   ifitriKiiKt-i}   ntfiiis  iN*:." 
..  ■  ■  v.-      i'  I  -■  i.i  -  ut'«i!iM  rvatiMTi  ,tn«l  r\ikri«.  lui'  Jia^i*    »hi-\«ii  t!ir  irfifni.'\  ■  t.  v 
I  !ij,.   l.Ki\»l«  t  .-fiiiiiinl  till  111  uiidi  r  ttu'  till!  iiHiiics.  having  a]*M»  rui-i^.j  rS.  >■» 
w'...   I  i  .  :i  i-.!.;:.   ..li!i..ii  will  pr-.l.abU  tlicn  ?ia\f  bic-oiiK-  fluiiiliar.  JiiJ  Ul  L. 
I  i.!.ii    j-iit  •  "T  (111   ]'i>rniir. 

Ill  ti.  I  \?i.!-.i:.»:i  o!"  iiii.liiiiHs  the  wti'rinnrv  pnictitionor  is  in  a  nnuh  t  ■>. 
-i!ijir.:':i  tlii'i  thi-  hijni.iii.  Thr  torimr  iint  oniv  ilcri^is  rm  asf-i-itanir  tr-:  •..": 
'  •  .  t  :!;.  tiilii."-  .'f  hJN  |i.itiriit,  l»iit  tilt'  spc'tiric-  artion  ..f*imdli-i;:t>  j::.: 
,.'■'.:•  r-  i  :^  t  -t  i!:.  iliMrsi  \\l  ill  t*ii  MVt-r.il  nhiift>  ^liii  li  thU  umlir  h:^  L.tr^  .  . 
i..i\  I  iM  '  t!'.  \  111  .IT  iiii  .iti;i!.v'\  with  null  I'thrr.  At  thi'<i  iiii.>iiiont  1  Kr<>« - 
I  ■.:!■■  ■■'.  I'y .'  :  iM  \*!!"  il'Vtri'Mil  :i  \;ilual»U  iHtintir  h\  irivjn:;  him  tin  jrraJr.N 
III. .'Ill  I;  I'l"-' i\ii-.^  tt»  Hit-  altiiuanls.  '  UIlun  nit*;  I  lia\e  nfrtii  iriviti  a  w.»i:ii" 
.I*  in  ,.  |j  .  a:,  i  hi :.  1-*  a  «iii^  LilUd  hv  il.'  A  M-tt-riiiarv  <iji;;t.on  al?Hi  dt-:n"  ^ 
.1  i.ii»i.:itr  ili.j  whh  iwil\i  i^raim  t«t'  iimtiv'  tartar,  aijj  iviiiarLnl  uii«>n  it.  tlc" 
hi^  M-iix  !i  .ir  \*a%  lli.it  lii    liaii  imt  j:i\i'ii  liuki^Ii.     Ilcrr  iNitli  i-rrtil,  btvaux  !l>'. 

•  ii..\illiii  iii:t  I't"  till  rinnil:'  to  tlu- t'onuiT  \\r  iiii^ht  ?»a\,    u^sH/nr,   Ar.    I'i 
l.iiii  :  !^  nii-.*  ui.-ti.    I  ilari-  "^i\.  iKHatiHi  ,ivir  kiin\«Ii d^^-  jj^  iiM»ri'  iiitfu»i-(i.    T' ibi 
tU'j.  :\  ri.i\  lit    ri'iiiirkiil   tlial  it  i>  \tr\  tVt-i|iifiit  t»>r  >{»«»i-tsiiu'n  f»i  irfvt-  wiihi  ■- 
)>ii'-..:\  •  \Ma«iril!ii.tr\  ili»>i  •»  »>t  arti'.t*  driiv;*i.  tin-  hall' tit'  uliich   utmld  iiiixita'-i- 
di  ".'r.'s     111. I  il  i*  tii'l  ilii-  j<itii\  ot'tlif  tliJM-,  it  i«i  tht-  (|iiaiititv  which  irritatt-*- thv 
Ni  i:^.:i.'-    »tiiii<.ii  il  !••  i(<x  iiitiiUAliati'  i-jrt,-ti«>ri.  iuul  the  liDi*  I'scsipcs.      It  wxs  t^ii:" 
ill, it  .1  iii.isi  will!  iiHik  iwi)  »»iiiiii>  t»i"  arM'iiii'  eacapfd,  whfii    thirty  trrain>  woulJ 
tia\i  jir.'Md   r.ital.     iK'u'"*.   lor  the   iiitoriiiation  *»*' the  praci  it  it  >in.'r,   cannot  »:;'■ 
iiii|mnii\  talif  ul"  llif  niiiu  ral  at  ids,  or  ol'c  iltMiii'i.  ttr  tif  tartnrizi'ti  aiitiinoiiv.  m>o. 
ili.i'-  tilt   hiiiiiaii  Miliji  rt  :  iht-s  an'  oiiini\ttroiis,  likt*  tiurM.-lvc*s,   and  their  diciv 
ii\t- Mr:i.iif«  .irt- tliii.N  t(iiLiII\  iiiiiiiii'al  to  tlitx' artitlrs :  hut    fiirthtT   the*  ajiiil<i<'^ 
i.iiU.  Itii  t!if  di>^  max  hf  iiiadt-  tit  piiki-  with  t\^o  dracliins  of  opium,  but  it  «?ll 
Pot  dt  ^tio\  lrii:i.     A'^ain.  ilit-  do^  \idl  takt-  a  tlntchiii  to  a  tirsichiu  and   a  half  <>l 
dm  s  III  iMUiif  liim  :  l»u!   his  atlililit-  inasttT  would  be  ahiiost  niketl  to  ticalh  M 
.1   i|iiari(ri>l'  tlu- iiiiantitx  :  aiul  (hi-   Iar;;t'st  hoi;  in  Ills   stvi*  would    pndtahK  bi 
killnl   li\  it.     At  lilt-  ^;iiiif  tiiiu.  an  niiiit.'t'  and  a  half  c^riu  siispiMuii'd  in  water. 
Ii.i>  lu  I II  ^ixi  11  tn  a  slut  |i  \\iihi>iit  |trtidutin^  aii\  cHirt.    C%»ws  \%  ill  take  on  aonu 
nff.i-i.iii-.  t  \i  II  iiim-f :    lull  ill   ^fiitral   iliirt  (piantitv   would   puri;c  a    Cf»w  suffi* 
lit  i'tl\.  t\M>  uiiiutH  iih-«l  iii|>iou>l\.     Tartari/.i'd  antiiiionv  fan  bi*  taken  with  iin- 
|iuiiit\  \n  tilt   ^(•lll>\vill^  aiiiiiial.N  in  thf  i|uantitifs  nuiitioiu'd  : — From  one  dmchii: 
ti)  tlin  f  li.ivi    litt  n  i;i\«ii  tu  .^hf  t  p  ;  truiii  out-  ouiicf  tn  two  to  eat  tie  ;   nnti  from 
twi)   iniiKis   ti>   lluif  i«i    li.ir.xfs;  ^%!itn.   as  hffon'  oh-sj  rveil,  the  hti<v  woultl    be- 
vinniti  ■!  uiili  lliiii-  ni  t".iiii-  ;:Miii>.  and  thf  laiyfst  dot;  with  six.      Cariiharides.  .v 
a  rriiK-dv,  is  I  .jn;d!\  irrii  itiii^  ami  daii;:i  nuiN  to  all  tht-sf  :  hut  thi-  hed'^i'-hot;  a> 
Mr.  Noiiaii    ijirfriii<f  ii«.  will  tat  a^  iiiaTi\  a>  wtndtl  tlfstni\  a  wlioh-   re'^inient  of 
Mtldit  i-«.  ;iiid  sutlt-r  iiotltiii),;.     ll'ouf  was  eauf^ht  atlcr  suifi  a  meal,   and  dressed 


-till. it  "I  V  |i.i.-.i;;i-«  l'\  rii..-ll  i-iit  'Inrli-,  n  li.i»r  >.-i|ati\i'  vIIitN  aif  tr:tifiiiiU(>ii  to  Uii'-e  |':i>NA4rc<-  Ilii.<iitfi, 

t?!**  •!  "I t  ".••  |-»i.i.  \iix.  wiUi  will,  h  il,i>  ill  ink  iMiiiii'«  III  iMiiilArt  :  ami  iil-.i  ;i«  r.i  olliriii  .al.i-.laMii^ 

A   p".i"l  I"  til"  I"  iiH  •"  iiirt=i ■Hti'tii  I't  llii>  k,ilii««y».  r-xli'iiil  ll.rir  n'lutriiiit.'  iiiilufiui'  titi«>ii|f||  the  ixit-'hiiin 

III  ilii'  .i.i-'ii'iii'n.'  ti--iii".     •  ot  .ill  till-  iiii-iiiiN  I  y  «likli  iiiMl.riiir.t  rxli'ml  llifii  ai'lmii,  ilitrf  U  tm  „nr 


^.i  ,!i-iii--.I  1. 1  -11  1'Ifti*  !»■«  ."iltii-iitiiiii  :  Dicr -iir  <-4:rii>>l  mtn  llip  curiiliit"!  v  i-iniriit.  un,!  I'lifvcip,] 

n.ll,    I  f..i'\i'n  j..i,l  •■!  Il.i- l..'iiiif.  .iinl  lliii- P\i-ii  .1  iliii'it  Jiiiliirino  mi  llif  nhiilr  ««r*[:iirr»atioii.      Sail- 
til  Hull  .till  i..,)!'. .   :iiil  •i«-iiiMii'.  »iili-t;niif«,  .tiliiiiiii.|i-ini  liyllif  inuiilli.  Ii.tve   hi'i-ii  -iioi-itiiy  ilrtorldl 
ill  till  M-.-ll.x  I 'ii-iL.t  .1  aii.ili-!-.     riifii  »l.i\  ill  till*  I  III  It  I.-. (ill  V  »|.,.i'|,.  I.  ••iiliiiunly  nf -timt  diti.iti.Mi 
iiM  It  ilu-'   i.ii  ..1.?  .f-iii..lili'  I  III  III-.-;  VI-  tiiili  -niiii    iiiif.iii  iM  ti»in'.  tlii'\  i4ii-  ili-i-.iiiliil  liv  llir  n.Utii.ii 

••tntiml ■-      f  ..  ■  i:.r  I  Mt.f-i •   |Mi-|.ii.iliiMi  .iiitl    |Mili..iiii.ii\  !•  xli.il.it... II   lM>ti:i\  II,.*  •Hiinu  i.|  rlliri 

Mil- 11. 1 1 1,  ■l.l.i:-.    iSi    "..M. -rir— I'l  **ii|iiiu I,.iii.ll!ii    iir:iii  i-  ij:.|.  irnl  m  illi  t  riUiiii  iiict.tllii    '.xi.Jr.. 
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with  his  traU  like  a  woodcock,  I  should  suppose  the  meal  might  be  more  piquant 
than  wholesome :  this  fact,  howe?er,  shews  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  dispense 
medicines  only  from  experience,  and  not  from  analogical  conclusions.  Jalap, 
rhubard,  and  senna,  are  not  purgative  to  the  horse,  cow,  or  sheep,  although 
so  active  in  promoting  catharsis  in  ourselves.  The  human  subject  can  take  three 
times  as  much  oil  of  turpentine  as  the  largest  dog;  and  it  was  from  reasoning  by 
analogy  that  a  surgeon  destroyed  a  stout  spaniel  by  one  or  two  drachms  only, 
and  the  death  was  instantaneous.  The  quantities  of  acrid  minerals  which 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep  even,  take  to  destroy  them,  would  stagger  us,  were  it 
not  for  our  acquaintance  with  their  struoturai  peculiarities :  the  one  has  a  cuti- 
cular  lining  to  his  stomach,  and  the  poison  there  becomes  neutralized  before  it 
is  received  into  the  constitution.  The  ruminant  is  similarly  situated,  because 
any  acrid  matter  has  to  pass  into  other  receptacles  before  it  is  received  into 
the  digesting  stomach,  particularly  when  given  in  a  solid  form :  whatever  is  re- 
ceived in  a  liquid  form,  takes  a  more  direct  course,  as  necessarily  regurgitated, 
and  hence  is  usually  more  active.  From  this  consideration  we  become  impressed 
with  the  necessity,  or  prudence,  at  least,  of  giving  our  cattle  medicines  in  a  liquid 
form. 

I  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  veterinarian  conmiencing  practice,  to 
have  a  neat  and  well-regulated  dispensary :  except  that  the  matters  need  not  be 
quite  so  numerous,  it  should  be  a  fac-simile  of  a  well-arranged  apothecary's 
shop.  The  various  articles  should  be  inclosed  in  drawers,  pots,  or  bottles,  ac- 
cording to  their  forms  or  properties :  each  should  be  separate,  and  each  should 
be  distinctly  marked.  Above  all,  it  behoves  him,  if  he  wish  either  to  satisfy 
himself,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  cases  under  his  care,  to  be  most  particular  as  to 
the  qiudity  of  the  simples  and  compounds  be  uses.  On  this,  too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid ;  for  it  has  been  justly  observed,  *  any  thing  is  thought  good 
enough  for  a  horse  ;*  and  hence  no  medicinal  articles  are  so  shamefully  adulte- 
rated as  those  intended  for  his  use.  The  prudent  veterinarian  will  find  it  his 
interest  to  deal  with  a  druggist  of  established  reputation,  and  to  order  none  but 
genuine  drugs,  and  of  the  best  quality.  At  the  present  day,  I  should  hope  I 
need  not  caution  him  against  the  wretched  trash  offered  under  the  names  of 
horse  poivders  and  horse  oils.  These  articles  can  be  sold  at  any  price ;  for  they 
arc  very  generally  adulterated  by  farriers*  druggists,  to  suit  the  pocket,  the  cre- 
dit, or  the  tastes  of  their  customers,  whose  usual  ignorance  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  makes  the  imposition  the  more  easy.  The  only  means  to  avoid  such 
deception  is  to  compound  for  himself;  and  to  do  it  with  the  best  drugs.  In 
the /ormuhej  and  doses,  the  apothecaries*  weights  and  measures  are  always  meant, 
a  table  of  which  is  added  as  a  guide.  I  would  also  recommend  to  those  whose 
knowledge  of  pharmacy  is  limited,  to  procure  a  complete  set  of  apothecaries* 
weights  and  measures,  marked  and  graduated  in  English  characters,  as  they 
are  now  generally  sold  by  London  scale-makers,  which  prevents  the  possibility 
of  mistake.  The  various  articles  are  mostly  described  under  their  chemical 
and  phannaceutical  names ;  but  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  inserted  the  popular 
terms  by  which  they  are  known,  so  that  a  more  ready  reference  may  be  made, 
while  the  general  order  of  description  will  lead  to  an  assimilation  of  this  with 
its  parent  art  of  human  pharmacy.  For  the  convenience  of  the  junior  practitioner 
we  nave  inserted  the  comfwunding  tables,  but  we  would  refer  the  medical  prac- 
titioner to  Mr.  Mortons  Veterinary  Phamuicy  for  a  most  exccUent  exjtose  of 
medicaments  generally,  and  particularly  of  those  emploved  at  the  lioyul  Veteri- 
nary College.  One  of  that  gentleman's  litde  tom/s,  ana  one  course  of  that  gen- 
tleman's Lectures  on  Veterinary  Materia  Medico,  will  greatly  aid  him  in  attain- 
ing all  the  requisite  information  on  the  subject  alluded  to. 
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1  b»  ibCtfiicaJ  cTiCQfv^biiiier  c^  dmo  hanUj  need  to  be  mferaied.  >K»f  tK—  ^^ 
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■iitt^ :  M  viU  be  spfivenL  wben  h  is  coiMidered  tbat  a  poooil  Ax^sMupm 
oootain*  '(fiti  WT^nK  mrA  tbe  ounce  4*M>  icrmins.  A  pound  Tror,  on  tlir  mtrsr, 
coouin*  .#7Mi  ipiun*  onU .  It  tberelbre  bebores  the  tetetiirr  prtlilioim  to  be 
Mlj  m^^rr  tA  thift.  brich  in  tbe  punrfaase,  tbe  mIc,  or  tbe  adnuoiscratioa  of  bb 
dnig*. — 2Me  Imtrtxbictkm  Iti  Veierimary  Pkarmtaey,  2d  Editioo. 


AnfraaBiiTs.— Tbe  efficacj  of  this  cUss  of  remedies  is  luppotj  to  cvcnm  m 
their  tenflency  to  correct  a  diseased  acidity  in  the  stomadi :  but  as  this  ornn 
in  tlwr  bcjrue  'ha*  but  a  «nall  porticm  of  secreting  surfiK^,  so  be  is  less  liable 
U>  afrci'tion«  of  thif  nature  than  many  other  animals.  In  homed  cattle,  com- 
plaints  apparently  originating  from  this  course  are  more  commoo;  hence 
cowH,  caheit,  and  nheep,  are  tometimes  benefitted  by  chalk;  which  is  the  most 
usual  antacid  in  veterinary  practice.  Dogs,  also,  are  fit  subjects  lor  their  ex- 
hibition. 

AcBTATBt*  Li<iroB  OP  Amjioiiia. — Thb  has  been  long  known  by  the  popular 
term  of  Mindcrfrnin's  spirit,  and  is  made  by  pouring  a  quart  of  rinegar  oo 
an  ounce  of  volatile  salt  of  ammonia.     It  may  be  also  made  by  taking  any 
({uantity  of  carbonized  spirit  of  ammonia  (tpirii  of  kartikam),  and  adding 
vinegar  to  it  till  it  tastes  ncitber  salt  nor  sour.     I  consider  it  useful  in  horse 
practice ;  it  gently  invigorates,  is  diaphoretic,  and  sometimes  it  prores  mildly 
diuretic.     It  principally  shews  its  salutary  effects  on  the  commencement  of 
the  dcbile  stage,  or  at  the  close  of  lingering  febrile  diseases,  particulariy  of 
tbe  epidemic  catarrh ;  in  which  cases  it  may  be  combined  with  camphor,  and 
also  with  powdered  chamomile  (sec  Chamomile).     In  the  more  early  stages 
of  epidemic  catarrh,  it  mav  be  uniu*d  with  nitre  and  oxymel ;  and  tbouffh  the 
mixture  be  somewliat  uncheuiical,  it  is  often  strikingly  beneficial :  the  dose  is 
from  four  to  six  ounces.    In  slight  strains  it  fonus  a  useful  external  application 
also. 
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Acetate  or  CoppSr,  or  Verdioris. — See  Copper. 

Acids,  in  chemical  language,  form  a  class  of  salts  gained  from  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Such  as  are  in  use  in  veterinary  medicine 
are  described  under  their  proper  names  throughout  the  Materia  Medica. 

.^Igyptiacums  are  Mixtures  of  the  acetate  of  copper  {verdigris)  and  honey, 
sometimes  with  vinegar,  borax,  alum,  &c.  The  simple  aegyptiacum  is  used 
for  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  the  others  for  grease,  cracks,  &c. 

^Irugo. — See  Acetate  or  Copper. 

^ther. — The  volatility  as  well  as  the  value  will  ever  prevent  the  sulphuric 
aether  from  coming  into  general  use  in  veterinary  practice ;  but  the  more  dilute 
preparation  of  it,  called  spirit  of  sulphuric  ather^  may  be  oflen  used  with  great 
benefit  in  spasmodic  colic,  in  addition  to  the  other  means.  The  ttitrous  ather^ 
or  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  more  general  remedy,  and  will 
probably  become  still  more  so  as  it  is  more  known.  As  a  febrifuge,  it  is  at 
once  refrigerating  without  lowering.  (See  Nitre.)  A  drachm  of  sulphuric 
aether  to  eight  ounces  of  rose  water  makes  an  excellent  collyrium  for  the 
latter  stages  of  ophthahnia. 

^THIOFS  MiKBRAL. — ScC  MeRCURT,  BjLACK  SuLPHURET  OP. 

Ai^iSMA  Plantaoo  was  supposed  to  have  both  a  curative  and  preventive  power 
over  rabies ;  but  althougn  it  appears  to  quiet  the  present  fury,  it  has  not 
proved  ultimately  beneficial. 

AZoes. — These  fonn  a  very  important  article  in  the  veterinarian*8  list  of  medi- 
cines, and  therefore  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  procure  them  genuine. 
Every  practitioner,  however,  should  purchase  them  in  the  gross,  and  have 
them  reduced  to  powder  under  his  own  inspection,  as  the  surest  preventive 
against  adulteration.  Aloes  are  of  three  kinds ;  Socotrine,  Barbadoes,  and 
Cape.  Formerly  the  Socotrine  were  recommended,  and  the  other  kinds  con- 
demned as  unsafe :  but  the  Barbadoes  are  now  in  most  request,  as  being  the 
most  certain  in  their  action;  principally,  I  believe,  because  they  are  less 
adulterated.  Socotrine  aloes  appear  in  colour  compounded  of  red^  brown, 
and  yellow ;  are  very  brittle,  ana  fragrant  to  the  smell.  Barbadoes  aloes  are 
of  a  deeper  tint,  less  brittle,  less  fragrant,  and  more  intensely  bitter.  Cape 
aloes  in  appearance  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  two,  and  indeed  what 
are  so  called  are  in  many  instances  compounded  by  druggists  of  the  refuse 
of  both,  and  to  which  perhaps  may  be  attributed  much  of  their  uncertainty. 
The  action  of  each  kind  as  a  purgatioe  is  detailed  under  the  head  Purgatives. 
As  an  alterative,  a  stomachic,  or  a  vermifuge,  aloes  are  sometimes  given  in 
doses  of  one  drachm  to  two  daily ;  they  are  also  used  in  similar  doses  as  a 
nauseant  in  inflammations,  but  are  not  uniform  in  their  action,  and  arc  apt 
to  irritate.  As  an  external  detergent  and  stimulant  application,  they  are 
used  in  the  compound  tinctures  of  myrrh  and  of  benjamin,  called  Friars* 
balsam.  Aloes  form  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  different  properties  of  the 
same  article  over  different  animals.  A  horse  requires  an  ounce,  an  ox  two 
ounces  or  even  more,  to  purge  him ;  a  dog  can  take  a  drachm ;  a  man  cannot 
bear  half  that  quantity ;  and  the  largest  hog  not  even  so  much :  while,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  M.  Gilbert,  a  sheep  which  took  two  ounces  was  not 
purged,  although  it  died  seventeen  days  afterwards.  Aloes,  particularly  the. 
Barbadoes,  will  not  pulverise  readily  except  in  frosty  weather,  at  which  time 
a  sufficient  quantity  should  be  done  to  last  the  year  through ;  and  as  they 
are  apt  again  to  unite  into  a  solid  mass,  so,  as  soon  as  powdered^  they  should 
be  mixed  with  some  sofl  ingredient.  I  have  always  used  for  this  purpose  half 
their  weight  of  lard  or  palm  oil :  mixed  in  this  manner  they  keep  weU,  and 
form  a  uniform  mass  of  a  proper  c  insistence  to  make  balls;  which  dissolves 
readily  in  the  stomach,  never  nardens,  and  is,  I  think,  less  apt  to  gripe  than 
any  other  fonn,  particularly  if  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  ginger  be  added. 
Soap  is  not  thought,  by  some  of  our  most  scientific  practitioners,  a  good 
article  to  entangle  the  aloes;  and  though  it  has  been  introduced  partly  to 
assist  the  solution  of  the  aloes  in  the  stomach,  yet,  by  its  diuretic  properties, 
it  must  somewhat  interfere,  though  probably  slightly  only,  with  the  purgation 
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bv  exciting  the  kidneys.  Under  this  view,  the  introduction  of  soda,  as  a 
direct  diuretiCf  most  certainly  be  more  objectionable.  Aloes  are  now  boiled 
by  sonie  practitioiiers,  to  render  them  more  mild.  The  great  difficulty  of 
keeping  aloes  in  an  equal  state  of  consintence,  as  a  purging  mass,  induced 
Mr.  B.  Clark  to  adopt  the  following  method,  by  which,  he  informs  us,  tbeMs 
inconveniences  arc  obviated.  lie  places  one  vessel  within  another,  exactly 
as  carpenters  melt  glue,  having  water  in  the  outer  vessel,  and  aloes  with  one- 
fifth  of  their  weight  of  treacle  in  the  inner  one,  which  is  carefully  covered 
with  a  lid.  The  apparatus  being  put  on  the  fire,  is  suffered  to  remain,  the 
aloes  and  treacle  being  now  and  then,  but  not  too  often,  stirred  to  combine 
tbem,  for  an  hour  or  more,  or  until  perfectly  melted.  The  inner  vessel  being 
DOW  taken  from  the  outer,  the  contents  are  expeditiously  cast  in  paper  moulds 
or  tubes,  of  the  usual  diameter  of  a  horse  ball.  When  cold,  Mr.  C.  finds 
these  balls  flexible,  yet  solid,  and  that  they  remain  so.  lie  gives  an  ounce  to 
a  saddle  or  carriage  horse,  and  ten  drachms  to  a  cart  horse :  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  do  not  |»ove  so  soluble  in  the  stomach  as  when  their 
particles  are  divided  by  oil,  lard,  or  even  syrup,  but  which  is  a  more  ob- 
jectionable ingredient  than  either  of  the  others. 

A  watery  i^nHon  of  aioet  should  be  kept  by  evcrv  veterinarian,  and  which 
will  be  found,  in  many  instances,  a  very  convenient  torm^  as  well  as  desirable, 
on  account  of  its  quicker  action.  It  may  be  made  by  grossly  powdering  a 
pound  of  the  mass,  and  infusing  it,  in  a  warm  place,  in  one  pint  and  a  half 
of  proof  spirit  iix  three  or  four  days ;  after  which  add  soft  water  two  quarts, 
and  bottle  for  use.  When  to  be  taken,  shake  the  vessel  containing  it,  and 
give  sediment  and  all,  in  doaet  of  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  as  the  case  may 
rcfiuire. 

A  aphHmm»  Unehirt  of  ahes^  made  by  digesting  four  ounces  of  the  powder 
in  a  quart  of  proof  spirit  in  a  sand-bath,  forms  an  excellent  stimulating  ap- 
plication to  sinuous  sores,  recent  wounds,  &c.  Half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
myrrh  is  a  good  addition  to  this  vulnerary. 
ALTKBATivn  are  articles  thai  are  supposed  to  act  medicinally  on  the  body,  in 
a  slow  and  nearly  imperceptible  manner.  The  usual  alteratives  among  for- 
riers  are  nitre,  antimony,  sulphur,  resin,  and  spices ;  but  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  teaches  us  to  add  mercurials,  mineral  acids,  foxglove,  wood 
barks,  aloes,  with  some  of  the  gums,  and  gum  resins :  a  change  also  in  the 
food  becomes,  in  some  instances,  a  poweriul  alterative. — Ni^aied  pottuk  or 
mtre^  in  doses  of  two  to  six  drachms,  increases  the  urinary  discharge,  and 
thus  becomes  an  alterative,  by  gently  decreasing  the  accunmlation  of  fluids 
in  swelled  heels  and  other  oedematous  enlargements.  AnUmonjf  is  given  in 
several  forms :  the  sulphuret,  or  what  was  called  crude  antimony,  has  l>een 
long  a  common  alterative :  it  is  still  given  in  doses  of  two  to  six  drachms  in 
skin  affections,  as  hidebound,  &c.  Antimonial  powder,  and  tartarised  anti- 
mony, called  emetic  tartar  (see  AimMoiiT),  are  also  alteratives  of  a  diapho- 
retic Quality,  in  doses  of  one  to  two  drachms. — Resim  is  an  active  and  useful 
diuretic  alterative,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  or  four  drachms ;  but  it  simply 
empties  the  system,  while  nitre  is  a  refiigerant  also.  The  supertartrate  of 
potash,  known  as  cream  of  tartar,  is  an  excellent  alterative,  particularly  in 
ccmj  unction  with  mercurials  and  sulphur,  in  skin  affections,  as  surfeita,  &c 
ftc — Spkea  are  often  too  fttsXj  used  by  ignorant  persons  to  produce  a  fine 
ooat ;  but  in  judicious  hands  they  become  useful  alteratives,  by  their  invigo- 
imtins  and  tonic  quality. — The  submuriate  of  mercnnr,  or  caiomelj  is  us^iil 
in  aU  herpetic  affections,  and  as  a  vermifuge  also,  in  doses  of  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm;  but  its  effects  must  be  watched,  or  salivation  may  unexpectedly 
come  on. — The  oxymuriata  of  mercury,  or  eorronve  mbUmate^  may  likewise 
be  j^ven  in  simihur  cases,  and  in  farcy,  glanders,  grease,  &c.,  in  doses  of  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple,  watching  its  effects  even  more  attentively  than  the  former, 
as,  in  addition  to  salivation.  It  may  produce  iiiflauimatiou  of  the  stomach. — 
Arteme  is  not  only  given  with  the  same  intents  as  the  last  article,  but  as  a 
tonic  its  eficcts  are  also  considerable,  particularly  in  cases  of  protracted  dc- 
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bility  from  chronic  diseases :  it  is  likewise  a  useful  vermifuge.  The  dose  is 
the  same  as  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  similar  cautions  are  to  be  observed  in 
its  exhibition. — Foxglove  is  likewise  a  useful  alterative  in  watery  accumula- 
tionH,  ill  doses  of  two  scruples  to  a  drachm.  Diuretics,  diaphoretics,  laxa- 
tives, stomachics,  and  tonics,  may  be  all  likewise  considered  as  alteratives. 
Set*  these  articles. 

Alum  (Aliimen). — This  compounded  body  of  sulphuric  acid  and  pure  argil  is  in 
very  general  use  in  veterinary  practice,  both  externally  and  iutemaUy.  In 
doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  it  is  a  useful  astringent  in  diarrhoea,  diabetes, 
and  other  fluxes ;  it  also  possesses  some  virtue  as  a  stomachic.  Externally 
it  is  used  as  a  styptic  to  stop  haemorrhage,  by  sprinkling  it  on  the  bleeding 
orifice,  when  its  coagulating  properties  plug  up  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  It 
is  a  useful  escharotic  to  destroy  fungus,  and  a  valuable  detergent  for  foul 
ulcers.  It  is  also  a  useful  stimulant  in  inflammations  of  the  eye ;  and  a  whey 
made  of  it  fonns  a  good  astringent  clyster.  When  it  is  burnt,  it  is  rather 
milder,  but  its  properties  are  not  otherwise  materially  altered. 

Ammonia  crude  (Ammonia  murias).  It  is  called  crude,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  volatile  or  prepared  ammonia  which  follows.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
our  very  best  discutients,  and,  when  in  mixture  with  acetic  acid  or  vinegar, 
it  forms  the  saline  embrocation  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work.  (See  Em- 
brocations).    From  it  are  prepared 

Amimmia  volatile  (ammonia  subcarbonas).  The  gaseous  ammonia,  flxed 
into  a  solid  form  by  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  forms  the  volatile  am- 
moniacal  salt  of  the  druggists.  It  has  been  said  to  be  a  good  stinuilant  in  the 
latter  stages  of  fever ;  but  I  have  never  tried  it  alone :  united  with  vinegar, 
it  forms  the  spirit  of  Mindererus,  a  most  excellent  human  febrifbge. 

Ammonia  acetatis  (acctated  liquor  of  ammonia)  is  made  by  pouring  a  quart 
of  vinegar  on  an  ounce  of  volatile  salt  of  ammonia ;  it  may  be  also  made  by 
taking  anv  (juantity  of  the  carbonated  water  of  ammonia,  or  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, and  adding  vinegar  to  it  till  it  tastes  neither  salt  nor  sour.  I  consider 
it  as  a  very  important  medicine  in  horse  practice;  it  gently  invigorates,  is 
diaphoretic,  and  sometimes  it  proves  mildly  diuretic.  It  principally  shews 
its  salutary  effects  on  the  commencement  of  the  debile  stage,  or  at  the  close 
of  lingering  febrile  diseases,  particularly  of  the  epidemic  catarrh ;  in  which 
cases  it  may  be  combined  with  camphor,  but  more  effectively  with  {wwdered 
chamomile  (see  Chamomile).  In  the  more  early  stages  of  the  epidemic 
catarrh  it  may  be  united  with  nitre  and  oxymel.  The  dose  is  from  four  to 
six  ounces.  In  strains  and  ligamentary  lamenesses  it  fonns  a  very  useful  ex- 
ternal application  also. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia  is  called  salt  of  hartshorn ;  carbonated  water  of 
ammonia  is  the  spirit  of  hartshorn  of  the  shops.  It  is  convenient  in  veteri- 
nary practice,  from  its  peculiar  property  of  uniting  oil  and  water.  Inter- 
nally, it  is  an  antispasmodic,  in  doses  of  eight  to  ten  drachms.  United  with 
acetous  acid,  or  vinegar,  it  forms  an  excellent  diaphoretic  febrifuge;  and 
in  conjunction  with  e(]ual  parts  of  oil  it  forms  the  volatile  liniment^  which  is 
a  warm  discutient  application,  much  used  for  sore  throat  and  indurated 
tumours. 

Ammomacum. — This  fpim  is  sometimes  given  in  old  obstinate  coughs,  but  I 
have  no  evidence  to  offer  of  its  efficacy. 

Anisk  Sked. — The  powder  of  these  seeds  was  formerly  much  used  by  farriers, 
and  the  druggists  who  make  horse  powders  And  it  a  profitable  article ;  for  it 
is  adulterated  to  one-third  only  of  the  genuine  powder.  It  may  be  very  pro- 
perly united  with  other  warm  aromatics  when  cordials  are  admissible.  It  is 
also  thought  to  possess  some  pectoral  properties,  but  they  are  very  trifling. 
The  essential  oil  is  the  most  active  prepration  of  it;  which  see. 

Anodynes. — These  arc  medicines  that  quiet  pain.  In  the  human,  they  procure 
sleep  also;  but  no  article  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  absolutely  capable 
of  producing  this  cttect  on  the  horse,  whose  stomach  having  but  little  secret- 
ing surface,  on  which  most  anodynes  first  act  by  a  sympathetic  effect,  is  not 
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much  open  to  this  imprrMion.  .Vt  nutifcaton  of  pain,  opium  and  hvoAcyimu> 
inuflt  be  tric*«i.  I'aniphiH'  and  rtber  will  aluo  act  as  antiApaamodica ;  but  in 
all  painful  aflecti«>nt,  wbcnr  rt.*U(^i*  cMentiaL  opium  in  dcMea  of  one,  twa  or 
thn*c  drachiutt,  i«  chieHv  to  be  depended  on ;  and  if  pain  be  mitigated,  ftifcp 
follow*  <if  c«>unie«  frtmi  the  fatigue  of  irritation. 

AiiTHKi.Mi!iTirh. — See  ViBMirvrcEa. 

Ajitimoht. — There  are  tcTeral  medictoal  preparmtiooi  made  from  the  crude 
metal,  aa 

Bbtck  amlftkurtt  of  amtiwymm  (Sulphuretum  aDtimonii),  the  metal  itaelf^  but 
Bound  and  levigated :  in  this  state  it  is  aireadv  compouDd<*d  with  sulphur, 
but  when  it  is  to  be  given  as  an  alterative,  more  sulphur  is  ofteo  added  to  it 
with  nitre  or  other  articles,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  compounder:  in 
doses  of  two,  three,  or  as  fkr  as  four  drachms,  it  is  a  good  and  aare  alterative, 
dailv  administered.  It  should  be  bought  and  powdered  by  the  practitioner, 
or  fie  may  purchat«e  manganese  and  forge-dust  as  a  part  of  the  mass.  It 
holds  within  itself  oAon  a  portion  of  arsenic,  to  which  we  attribute  its  occa- 
sional violeiMre  of  action,  particularlv  when  given  to  dogs :  the  presence  of 
arsenic  may  be  tried  by  burning  a  little  on  a  rcd  hot  iron  plate,  when  a  smell 
of  garlic  detects  the  arsenic. 

Tarturized  aniimonjf  (Aiitimonium  tartarizatum).  Emetic  tartar^  or  the 
tartrate  of  potaish  and  antimony,  is  a  very  valuable  medicine  in  veteriuary 
practice,  although  its  merits  are  not  allowed  by  some  practitionera :  but  whcK 
ever  will  tr\  it  without  prejudice,  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is 
both  a  febrifuge  and  ex|>ectorant  (see  £xpectoba!«ts)  ;  and,  a«  moat  of  the 
f(-%-ers  of  horM^s  are  connected  with  some  pneumonic  afiection,  ao  a  remedy 
that  combines  the  properties  of  diminishing  action,  and  incrcaaing  expec- 
toration, is  invaluable.  In  active  pneumonia,  I  unite  it  with  nitre,  digitalis, 
and  oxymel,  in  doses  of  one  to  two  drachms,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  Id 
lesser  cases,  it  mav  be  given  with  nitre  and  supertartrate  of  potash  (cream  i/ 
kuiarj  in  similar  doses,  once  a-day,  in  a  mash.  It  is  also  an  excellent  altera- 
tive (see  Altebativbs).  In  full  doses  it  occasions  determination  to  the  skin, 
and  ultinnately  lessens  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries :  sometimea  it  in- 
creases the  flow  of  urine.  Mr.  Morton  notices  it  as  an  excellent  emetic  fur 
dogs,  in  a  dose  of  from  one  to  three  grains.  Mr.  Youatt  does  the  aame.  It 
will  also  prove  emetic,  when  applied  externally,  and  in  our  opinion  it  cer- 
tainly lessc^ns  the  febrile  action  of  the  ^-ascular  system  more  effectually  than 
any  other  medicament.  Mr.  Peall  was  also  wont  to  use  it  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
praised  it  highly.  Ilanily  any  quantity  of  tartarixed  antimony  will  kill  a  hone 
or  ox :  a  d€)g  cannot  take  ten  grains  without  danger. 

Antimomial  fMWfirr  (Pulvis  antimonialis).  This  well  known  prcparatiou, 
supposed  to  be*  the  same  with  Dr.  Jameses  powder,  is  a  compound  of  oxide 
of  antimony  with  phosphate  of  lime.  It  has  some  febrifuge  qualities ;  but 
although  it  determines  to  the  skin  and  lessens  arterial  action ;  in  my  own 
practice  I  seldom  found  it  so  efficacious  as  the  tartarixed  antimony.  As  an 
alterative  it  is  useful  in  doses  of  one  to  two  drachms ;  and  as  a  promoter  of 
condition  it  is  oAen  preferable  to  tartarixed  antimony. 

Ahtimtm^,  chlttride  f>/'(Murias  antimonii),  or  butter  or  InUyr  of  atUimtom^,  is 
a  very  powerful  escharotic.     (See  Escuabotics.) 

Antiseptics  are  remedies  supposed  to  possess  a  power  of  resisting  a  putrefiu:- 
tive  process  in  the  body ;  but  this  disposition  is  questioned,  and  all  medicines 
of  this  class  are  now  considered  as  acting  only  by  their  stimulating  qualities. 
— See  Tomes  and  Stimulants. 

Antispasmodics. — The  horse  is  not  subject  to  many  spasmodic  affections,  and 

'  the  class  of  remedies  that  applies  to  the  few  he  is  troubled  with  is  small. 
Opium  stands  Hrst  on  the  list.  Camphor,  Kther,  hvoi^cyamus,  belludonna, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  asafcetida,  have  all  of  them  likewise  proved  useful. 
Cold  also,  in  an  intense  degree,  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  for  which  reason 
we  apply  it  in  tetanus. 

Apuusmts. — See  Laxatives. 
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Arsenic,   oxide  {Argeiiintm  oxyihun). — This   powerful   mineral   is   somewhat 
uncertain  in  its  action,  and  not  always  safe  either :  were  it  not  for  this,  it 
might  be  called  a  s^ood  tonic,  in  doses  of  ten  grains  to  twenty  daily,  in  a  very 
fine  powder :  more  has  been  given ;  but  it  sometimes  appears  to  remain  in- 
nocuous until  the  constitution  is  fully  saturated  with  it ;  and  then  commences 
its  noxious  effects  suddenly  and  irreparably :  this  destroys  much  of  its  useful- 
ness, and  makes  it  necessary  to  exhibit  it  with  great  caution :  nor  should  it 
ever  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach.     It  has  the  power  of  staying  the  progress 
of  glanders,  and  it  ultimately  cures  farcy  when  watched  and  continued :  it 
also  appears  to  have  some  vermifuge  properties ;  and  it  certainl  v  retards  the 
inarch  of  the  rabid  disease,  but  is  not  ultimately  successful.     The  properties 
of  this  mineral  are  abfy  examined  in  The  Veterinarian^  vol.  iii,  where  it  will 
be  seen  (such  are  the  anomalies  of  the  action  of  caustic  substances  on  the 
horse)  that  five  drachms  and  a  scruple  were  taken  at  once  without  injury. 
Kxterually,  it  assists  other  applications  in  the  cure  of  mange. 
Astringents. — These  are  supposed  to  act  on  the  living  fibres  by  producing  in- 
creased contraction  in  them,  in  which  point  of  view  they  form  a  very  nume- 
rous and  important  class ;  but  in  a  more  limited  sense,  they  are  considered  as 
substances  that  restrain  immoderate  fluxes,  as  of  the  intestines  and  kidnevs. 
Those  that  act  by  constringing  the  divided  ends  of  bloodvessels  are  called 
styptics.     Opium,  chalk,  alum,  starch,  and  catechu,  act   favourably  in   re- 
straining intestinal  fluxes.     Catechu,  alum,  and  acetate  of  lead,  operate  as 
astringents  on  the  urinary  passages. 
BalLpS. — There  are  some  circumstances,  in  the  preparation  of  this  form  of  me- 
dicines, not  in  general  sufficiently  attended  to  by  veterinarians.     Substances 
that  are  volatile  do  not  keep  well  in  balls,  and  therefore  should  only  be  made 
when  used.     The  same  caution  is  also  requisite  with  such  as  liquefy  by  the 
absorption  of  air.     All  hard  substances  entering  into  balls  should  be  finely 
powdered,  and  the  moist  matter  that  is  to  form  tnem  into  an  adhesive  mass 
should  be  of  a  nature  that  will  neither  ferment  nor  become  mouldy.     Very 
dry  and  bulky  powders  are  no  way  so  conveniently  formed  into  a  mass,  or 
keep  so  well,  as  by  the  addition  of  lard  or  palm  oil.     Such  as  are  less  bulky, 
and  other  matters,  may  be  mixed  with  honev,  syrup,  or  treacle,  unless  they 
are  intended  for  keeping  some  months ;  in  which  case,  if  lard  or  palm  oil  be 
not  used,  well  made  conserve  of  roses  forms  a  convenient  medium:  it  is, 
however,  the  opinion  of  some,  that  saccharine  media  are  less  soluble  in  the 
stomach  than  vegetable  and  even  animal  oils.     A  mass  of  baUs  not  intended 
for  immediate  use  should  be  pressed  down  into  a  jar,  and  tied  over  with  a 
bladder.     As  the  eiving  of  a  hall  is  a  forcible  operation,  so,  when  it  is  requi- 
site to  exhibit  medicines  more  than  once  a-day,  it  is  more  prudent  to  give 
them  in  the  form  of  drinks.     A  horse  ball  should  not  be  so  large  as  a  pullet*s 
egg,  but  rather  longer ;  nor  should  it  be  too  hard :  the  weight  between  an 
ounce  and  a  half  and  two  ounces.     A  very  ingenious  instniment  is  now  made 
for  giving  balls,  which  may  be  used  in  everv  case,  but  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  colts,  ponies,  or  horses  with  a  small  mouth.     The  common  balling 
iron,  used  by  persons  not  expert  at  delivering  a  ball,  as  it  is  termed,  should 
always  be  guarded  with  cloth,  to  prevent  tne  bars  of  the  mouth  from  being 
wounded.     The  most  convenient  mode  of  *"  delivering  a  baU*  is,  to  back  the 
horse  in  his  stall,  when  the  operator,  raising  himself  on  a  stool  (the  bottom 
of  the  bucket  is  a  very  usual  convenience,  but  it  sometimes  falls  in,  and 
alanns  the  horse),  should  gently  draw  the  tongue  a  little  out  of  the  mouth, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  rising  to  repist  the  passage  of  the  hand;  but  it  should  not 
be  laid  hold  of  alone  or  the  struegles  of  the  horse  may  injure  it,  but  should 
be  held  firmly  bv  the  fingers  of  tK  left  hand  against  the  jaw.     The  ball,  be- 
ing previously  oiled,  must  now  bo  taken  between  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  lengthwise,  when  the  hand,  being  squeezed  into  as  sm^  a  space 
as  iiossiblc,  should  be  passed  up  the  mouth  close  to  the  roof,  by  which  injury 
from  the  teeth  will  be  avoided :  having  placed  the  ball  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  the  hand  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  tongue  liberated,  when  the  ball 
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lWi>i»»  u^  1  *..»:  -^  rr  .iT^-^i*,  .-«:r.  •^»vt*i  wjtb  «n«v^  i»f  tS*.  «xtr>vTitc  mix't' 
r/ the  iir>«.4  port«  tbev  bt  <-oca:2r-:  rrnv.  in  rocr.binatit^ci  vith  an  esfvoi'i. 
•  i(I_  Aa  t^  9akKr*  m  oiTMinriih  iu  ;;sjt  m  Teterinn  mrdicxoc.  and  «cr 
ian^tfi}  in  t«T7  hicfa  rtbcMtkjo.  for  their  fuppotrd  ttlatarr  action  in  chmc- 
ftiiiratri  *y(lhe  loBc^  "^^^  *c>^  ^^  ccQft>dcT«d  a«  a  aonerricD  rulocimn  t^^^ 
abraiMi  uhnari  imtmm*-  It  t*  the  racMkrn  doctris^  u>  think  tht.-ir  c-Aca«. . 
Ofcrrmted.  aad  «bc&  u  proteUj  in  ir<<Be  mpecU  true  parciralariT  a»  rrcard- 
thrir  eapwiorant  •^oaiities  ac^cnheieM  thet  arr  frr  from  beinar  inert :  r-o  ttv 
cnocrar^.  thf%  appear  to  act  fcf^  fiiTcorablT  in  mdc  inttaocea.  aa  a  warm  ter^ 
hiftfHnatcd  ^iz&akst.  There  are  hal<an*  rf  Canada :  nf  CopaiTa :  of  Gikad . 
otf'PtTxi:  and  otf'Ttjhi.  IThat  i»  caikd  bakam  of  mlphur  is  mrrrly  a  cmc- 
ptNMxied  prvparatft-41  ^^f  §uMphtMr  in  oiL 

B«aaiiJ»E»  T«a. — Sr«  Tlb- 

Raaa. — Sercfal  ^if  the  6«rAi  enter  iniK  the  vetennarian't  b^t  t^f  medicamratx 
and  ail  act  bv  in  ajtrincest  property  on  tbt:  anixr^al  fibre.  Perurian  bark, 
vhich  *taods  foremoat  in  rvputatioo.  i*  aitixM  excluded  frooi  out  reach  br  it? 
COM :  and  as  hoTK*  air  LstJe  fubject  ti>  intermitte nUw  *o  me  can  more  rradili 
difpetttr  with  it.  particularlv  af  the  tooic  ''^'jaliticv  can  be  cained  from  f*cber* 
leM  expenii'se.  I  have  ofcd  the  «:Uo«.  the  elcu  and  the  oak  barka.  panicu- 
lari^  in  cucjuz;ct:vA  vith  chaii:«?ini]e.  in  ca«e«  of  d^'bililT  after  ftrver,  with  ad- 
Tan  ta^.  i'a«caiilla.  cazxili.  anii  Aczuftcn  bark>  prove  tbcmaelTes  also  ^-alu- 
able  Momachic  toniek.  The  tlsi  and  oak  bark*,  in  decoction,  form  exccUem 
a*tnD8cnt  «a*he*  for  herpetic  cncspiaintdb  chapped  heels,  tenirase,  He.  &c. 

Baarru  (.V»niaj  Baryta)  ha«  been  tried  with  ioax benrfit  in  eiaiidors.  It  i&. 
br»«cTtrr.  a  WTx  powerful  medicament,  and  few  cUndcfvd  horsca  arc  able  to 
bear  the  quaiititj  rc-qiii*ite  for  the-  ctirr. — Sec  (tLAxnsas. 

BA*iut03i  {t'trratam  rfjtatf ). — \  uiet'ul  dicestire  oiDtment. 

BaA^ft.  ID  a  medical  point  of  ricv.  are  tocietimes  used  an  a  tonic,  and  the  flour 
of  theni  as  a  restnuieent. 

BCLLAIMI3ISA  imgkiMkadt). — Mr.  Youatt  considers  this  to  have  some  prophrlactic 
povt-rs  ainunst  rabies,  but  particularlv  when  in  union  vith  the  Scutellaria,  or 
skull-cap.  lie  befpins  *  vith  a  drachm  ball  to  a  moderate-sized  dog,  containing 
tvo  scruples  of  the  Scutellaria,  and  about  two  and  a  half  grains  of  the  belladonna, 
to  be  eiTen  night  and  morning :  on  the  «ccond  veek  tvo  balls  are  giren :  on 
the  third,  three :  and  this  coQtinQed  for  six  veeks.*  The  nightshade  ia  abo  a 
general  sedative. 

BwTEas. — The  aetiom  of  blisters,  and  the  ca«es  in  vhich  they  are  properly  ap- 
plied, are  detailed  under  the  operations.  The  subtiUMmee*  used  for  this  purpose 
are  various ;  the  most  important  is  the  meloe  cantharidcs,  or  Spanish  fly,  vbose 
action  it  m>  certain  and  mild,  that,  as  a  simple  vesicatorv  for  intcmaf  inflani- 
matury  affections,  eveni*  other  article  is  very  inferior.  £uphorbium,  vhich  is 
the-  feeueral  subittance  Introduced  as  a  substitute  for  a  |iortion  of  these  flies, 
is  suflicicntly  active :  but  it  irritates,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  em- 
ployed in  these  cases.  However,  in  common  blistering  for  strains,  &c.,  where 
the  expense  of  cantharidcs  is  objected  to,  auxiliary-  vesicatories  may  be  ad- 
mitted, among  vhich  the  tincture  of  croton  is  nov  used. 

No.  1. — BUsier  for  general  Cse. 

Povdcred  cantharides one  pound 

Venice  turpentine   ditto 

Resin    ditto 

Palm  oil,  or  lard tvo  pounds. 

Melt  tho  three  latter  articles  slowly  together,  and,  h bin  not  t<>o  lim.  cradualh 
mix  the  cantharides  or  flics. 
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No.  2. — A  powerful  Blister. 


1  Powdered  euphorbium three  ounces 

■  Oil  of  vitriol two  drachins 

1  Spanish  flies one  pound 

I  Palm  oil,  or  krd  three  pounds 

I  Resin three  pounds 

I  Oil  of  turpentine eight  ounces. 

Melt  the  resin  with  the  lard  or  palm  oil,  afler  which  add  the  turpentine. 
Having  previously  mixed  the  oil  of  vitriol  very  gradually  with  an  ounce  of 
water,  as  gradually  add  these  to  the  melted  mass,  which  again  set  on  a  very 
plow  fire  for  ten  minutes  more:  afterwards  remove  the  whole,  and,  when 
beginning  to  cool,  add  the  powders  previously  mixed  together. 

No.  3. — A  Mercurial  Blister  for  Splints^  Spavuu^  arid  Ringbones^  which  may  be 
used  where  dependence  is  placeaon  the  action  o/ Mercurials  and  Blisters^  but 
which  there  is  reckon  to  think  are  but  little  assistant  in  the  reduction  of  these  exos' 
toses^  particularly  if  of  long  standing. 

Of  either  of  the  former  four  ounces 

Corrosive  sublimate,  powdered  finely  half  a  drachm. 

No.  4. — Liquid  Blister ^  strong;  sometimes  called  Sweating  Blistsb. 

Spanish  flics,  in  gross  powder  half  a  pound 

Oil  of  turpentine    two  quarts 

Olive  oil one  quart. 

Steep  the  flies  in  the  turpentine  three  weeks;  strain  off,  and  add  the  olive  oil. 

No.  5. — Liquid  BUster^  mild* 

Of  the  above one  pint 

Olive  oil    a  pint  and  a  half. 

The  farriers*  sweating  blister  is  only  a  strong  stimulant,  without  actually  sepa- 
rating the  cuticle :  it  occasions  heat  and  swelling,  without  excoriation  or  loss 
of  hair ;  consequently  it  is  a  very  convenient  application,  when  it  ia  an  object 
to  avoid  a  blemish,  and  when  the  case  is  not  a  very  desperate  one.  But 
there  are  also  instances  in  which  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  actual  blister,  as  in 
recent  strains,  where  some  remains  of  heat  and  inflammation  are  present,  but 
without  activity :  in  such  cases  the  sweating  blister  is  very  often  efficacious. 
The  mode  of  application  is  to  rub  it  in  of  sufficient  strength  to  irritate  in 
a  mild  degree  only,  repeating  it  every  day,  until  considerable  swelling  is  occa- 
sioned,  when  the  application  should  be  desisted  ftt>m,  and  the  swelling  suffered 
to  subside. 

No.  6. — A  Mustard  Blister  or  Poultice,  to  be  applied  in  cases  of  emergency,  when 

blistering  ointment  is  not  at  hand. 

Mix  half  a  pound  of  flour  of  mustard  into  a  paste,  and  apply  hot.  It  may 
in  some  cases  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Blue  Vitriol  (Cunri  sulphas), — See  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Bole  Armenian  (Bolus  ^rwienitp),  vulgarly  called  bole  armciiic,is  an  argillaceous 
earth  impregnated  with  iron;  and  was  formerly  extolled  for  its  astringent 
strengthening  qualities,  both  externally  and  internally ;  but,  although  it  has 
some  claim  to  attention,  it  is  seldom  now  used  except  in  charges,  and  in 
some  grease  ointments. 

BoBAx. — See  Soda. 
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iar.k'  l»  —mi  uiiiirtaiiitt  in  it^  »t:t\,ai  :  tbcn 
I-  ti>  U  i<-[iliiiuid.  It  'hxul.l  »nK  h.-  civtn  io  c 
..  .iniU.  .lid  iwn  lh,i.  ^h..iild  W  .art-full,  in 
^>  liKik  niL  iIh-  Tii.>uih  ftrU  hoi.  atxl  a  tr'ridci 
t  ^^l..uId  U-  iiiimnlUtilv  di<.-<iiitii)urd.  faloo 
ni-ifim.- Uj.-iid  it.  iximtitt  profnTtif*  :  but 
-Lin  aiTivliiiiio.  a»  liidt-tniuiid.  niTiciic,  &v. 
ariA.  CTta-(.  ami  ii-di'iiii.  I  hmi>  uitod  il  sucii 
iial  .iiihihatiiiia,  Uith  )-^I(-mxII_t  aiid  inlrmallT. 
lifti-ii  uiiiK.l  Hitli  jiiirci  -,  but  is  not  \i>  U-  d<-|vnili-d  tm  alotir  aa  a  pur 
I  |iri'fi'T  III  ttivc  it  ill  h  manli  ini  the  i-vi-nine  jTixi-ditif  iht  niomine  (hr 
i*  II"  U-  si*iii.  »hin  till-  additiiin.  in  ».>ini'  larris  ha*  an  iirt-llcnl  ciTi-ct. 
ilrachiiik  an'  a  ]ir<.|H-r  ijiiaiiiih'  f.ir  thi>  purpnut- :  tiiil  it  niuni  iioi  be  I^ii 
t»  Mllitrai't  M.iiiiihiiii;  from  Ihr  Mrrnotti  of  thrnuiniing  purge.  Duri 
u>4- uf  cahiliiil  tl»  all  ulttmliii.  tlir  hurH:  rh.iuld  nut  be  rxiH>M>d  to 
t'lihl.  ii.f  idi»ul<l  il-  II**'  U-  |Hi>i.tiii  it)  mi.ri'  than  a  w«.-k  wichoui  a 
It  n-itiBin^  1.1  ail.l.  thai.  iiuli'<>  ihi--  aniilt-  be  iiun,'hi<«^l  froni  a  drura 
n'piilatiiMi.  it  i-  \vt\  H)>t  In  be  ailiilt.  ratid. 
['txpii'iB  i>  an  Indian  |inKliii-r.  rhi>  Iti  I'MnM-tnl  frnm  ihv  Itmrn*  cam 
It  i«  a  •ulwiaiiir  "ho-.-  ;n  li.^n  il  i*  n-r^-  dilfiriilt  to  di'tiiw ;  but  an  it  ia 
ill  ill  iiT.i|>irti('K  nil  ilif  hiifM'.  il  «(-ll  drst-ni'H  wry  full  trial.  In  larife 
it  (irmlurr-  v.mt  iiU:.iii>  nn.l  dcUriiini :  half  an  miiiri'  has  dune  Ihi*.  ~  I 
ib'rHtc  iliiH-.  an  n  ilrnihni.  il  [>ri>ti-K  MilHlivc  and  anii«|ia>ni(Hjic,  and 
titri'  tiiav  Ih'  UM'fiiiii  i  Tii)>]ii_v('d  in  llaliiU'iit  r.>lic.  in  c< injunction  with 
n-ii«ilii's.  Ciiitid  miili  nniuiii.  it  hsu-  aiicd  iH'ncticiallv  in  ■{>a.iinodi(: 
Ktrii-lHiiia  nf  ihc  iirt'fc  'if  the  blad.U-r  nnt  di-pi-ndt-nl  on  inllamuiation. 
id-Mi  Ixi'ii  hi|{hli  i-iKikcii  iif  Hs  a  |n>wi  rfiil  rcnicdi  in  linked  jatt ;  but  il 
I  bii.t-  full,.  iH>il  it  in  ihi-M-  (-«•«»,  1  am  not  abh-  l.>  sav  much  in  it«  ft 
.III  iiTv  r<i>|ii'(tiibl.'  niiiliiiriM  il  hat  bifn  alw  wanuN  iimiMil  fiir  ita  v 
ill  finT:  nn.l  a."  it  i»  virtaiiili  puKKi-SM-d  nf  ihat  ui. itiialuiu'  action  belli 
Hii'l  iilwrtc.l  tlinii  doirilNi).  [n-int!  ai  nine  a  (tiiitlc  siiinuUnt  and  KuntI 
irritation  ill  iiimli'iali'  n-peaKd  duM-n.  ko  in  the  laltvr  >la((ei  of  frbrilc 
lilainl*,  whrn-  tht-  ili-bililv  and  irrilabilitv  tin;  C(>^^idlTable.  il  uiaj  bt- 
)vn|irrl\  ffivcn.  Hut  in  ihi-  in..n-  tarli  bIhi-i-s  im  btm-lii-iAl  atliori  i/iiuci 
abit-:  nnr  arc  iii>  jhimcpi  Kufficiciii  ai>  a  |HTniant'nl  Mimuiant  to  bt-  dviM 
on  at  any  lime  wiihmii  other  auxiliHrifii.  Exieniallv  il  |)rurcs  a  inild 
culii-nt  in  induralionn  and  rlieiinintic  aflt'ctioiiK;  ami  I  hatv  alim  expftii 
advaiitni^-  from  it*  ntc  in  colkriumii  fur  iiiHanied  cvcb. 
L'ASTiuaiiiKB.  nr  Sf*»ihH  Fi.it».— rbi«c  are,  or  ought  1..  bt.  the  prir 
>tlniiilatin)i  iiif|n'<lt<'nt  in  the  makiiif;  nf  bliKicni:  iitu]  vwts  i-cterin 
Hhnuld  |>iir<-lMM- Ihciii  wliulu  and  |><iwdi'rihi:tii  hiniH-lf,  inlicrwiM'  hv  wi 
tcrv  api  lu  biiv  ihem  adullenttd.    rreviuusly  tn  bring  p.ndcri'd.  tl>nv  iil 
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n        be  moderately  dried,  and  then  leisurely  pounded,  or  rather  g^und  into  a 

0  powder,  the  operator  guarding  his  face  with  a  fine  muslin  handkerchief,  so 
^        as  not  to  receive  the  fine  particles  into  his  nose  and  throat,  otherwise  an  un- 
pleasant sense  and  soreness  will  arise.     If  they  are  very  dry,  and  the  powder 

^  flies  much,  add  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil,  which  will  prevent  this.     Of  all  the 

1  vesicating  articles  in  use,  none  equal  cantharides ;  they  empty  the  subjacent 
^  vessels,  and  raise  much  local  inflammation  without  at  all  injuring  the  texture 
I  of  the  cutis  or  its  connexions ;  and  without  leaving  any  ulcerative  process,  as 

is  the  case  with  most  other  acrid  applications,  which,  by  so  doing,  keep  up 
such  a  hurtful  irritation  at  the  close  of  fever  and  extensive  inflammations  as 
to  preclude  a  favourable  termination.  They  likewise  make  a  very  useful 
stimulating  tincture  for  injecting  into  sinuous  sores.  Cantharides  are  found 
also  to  have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  those  relaxations  of  mucous  membranes 
which  produce  a  morbid  purulent  secretion  ^  and  which  is  apparently  done  by 
stimulating  the  system  generally^  and  these  parts  particularly,  into  a  new  and 
healthy  action.  It  is  thus  they  nave  been  applied  to  the  treatment  of  glanders, 
and  with  a  prospect  of  limited  success :  in  nasal  gleets  not  directly  glander- 
ous, but  whose  continuance  might  tend  to  the  disease,  they  have  been  ex- 
tremely beneflcial.  Some  experiments  of  M.  Barthelemy*s  would  also  lead 
to  a  supposition  that  they  do  not  exert  an  injurious  effect  on  the  kidneys  by 
absorption  when  a  blister  is  applied,  as  it  has  been  long  considered  they  do, 
and  as  we  know  that  at  least  they  occasionally  do  by  the  symptoms  of  stran- 
gury, which  occur  sometimes. 

Capsicum. — In  Indian  horse  practice,  an  infusion  of  Cayenne  pepper  is  often 
given  as  a  cure  of  flatulent  colic,  and  as  a  vermifuge  also ;  it  is  likewise  used 
externally  as  a  stimulant.  I  have  myself  tried  it  in  colic  with  some  ad- 
vantage, but  not  with  sufficient  benefit  to  prefer  it  to  the  more  established 
means.     As  a  stomachic,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  other  spices. 

Caraways. — Roth  the  seeds  and  essential  oil  are  used  as  warm  stomachic  cor- 
dials.— See  Cordials. 

Carbon. — The  chemical  name  of  charcoal :  it  is  useful  in  stopping  the  ulcera- 
tive process. — See  Poultices. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  or  Salt  of  Hartshorn  of  the  shops. — See  Am- 
monia. 

Carbonated  Water  of  Ammonia,  or  Spirit  of  Hartshorn. — See  Am- 
monia. 

Carbonate  of  Iron. — See  Iron. 

Carrots. — These  become,  under  many  circumstances,  a  medicine,  as  well  as 
an  article  of  diet.  Even  for  the  latter  purpose  they  are  not  sufficiently  known; 
for  they  fatten  without  heating,  i.  e.  without  promoting  plethora ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  keep  the  body  cool  by  keeping  it  open,  and  greatly  promote  a 
healthy  coat.  As  a  medicine  they  often  remove  cough,  cure  incipient  grease, 
are  good  in  farcy,  and  beneficial  in  surfeits  and  mange ;  but  in  these  latter 
cases  they  must  be  wholly  substituted  for  com.  A  poultice  formed  of  the 
scraped  root  is  an  excellent  application  in  cases  of  ichorous  discharge  from 
the  heels. — See  Pooltices. 

Castor  Oil  {Oleum  Ricinf). — See  Oils. 

Cataplasms. — See  Charges. 

Cathartics. — Whatever  excites  the  intestines  to  a  more  early,  a  more  fre- 
quent, and  a  more  copious  discharge  of  their  contents,  may  be  termed  a 
cathurtic^  or  purge.  If  this  effect  be  intended  to  be  produced  in  a  slight 
degree  only,  the  article  effecting  it  is  termed  a  laxeiiive;  which  see.  The 
principal  cathartic  in  veterinary  practice  is  aloes.  Castor  oil,  calomel,  and 
neutral  salts,  may  be  considered  as  laxatives. — See  Physicking,  Aloes,  &c. 

Catechu. — By  universal  suffrage  this  has  long  been  called  japan  earth;  al- 
though it  is  an  extract  from  a  species  of  Indian  acacia.  It  is  a  very  mild  but 
tolerably  certain  astringent ;  and  its  effects  are,  I  think,  even  more  certain 
on  brutes  than  on  the  human  subject.  It  acts  favourably  in  relaxations  of 
the  urinary  passages,  and  also  in  alvine  fluxes  or  diarrhcea ;  in  which  latter 

Q  q 
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lAM't  it  should  U'  i^iwu  with  chalk,  in  tloAea  of  an  ounce.  It  t^boukl  ntitbt 
iinittil  Hiili  aii\  iiu-tallic  Aali,  |>articularK  in  a  <iilut<?d  forau  to  arniil  6 
atfiiiit\  which  its  tannin  «>r  gallic  acid,  on  which  it«  ai»trio^nt  prupirnirt 
niainl\  (U'|M'n<l.  ha»  for  uU  lnctai^.  uhich  union  would  reduce  it  to  almost 
incrtiicHi^.  K\«-ii  thi*  chalk  with  which  it  is  so  con imoiily  given,  brine  c 
alkali,  Mr.  Vouutt  thiiikx  wc-akeni  its  action  ;  but  the  loss  is  coopeiifltti 
ill  hi:*  opiiiioii,  by  it*  antacid  prtiiHTticM.  \l\  an  Indian  practice,  it  vouiii 
apiM-ar  tliat  catechu  in  a  |M>wcrful  tcdative ;  for  there  it  is  given  in  diih 
doM-»  <tf  two  ounccft,  for  the  |mr|>uiM'  of  taming  vicious  horses.  As  e 
Astringent  in  the  diarrhu'a  uf  cattle,  it  appears  to  be  even  more  acthc  the 
in  the  hoFHc. 
Caihtu  M.-  See  Km  harotich. 
Ckratkh  are  ointments  (»f  a  drying  healing  nature;  the   principal  of  vhich  b 

calamine,  or  'rnrner'n  cenile. 
Chalk,  ( fV. /ii).--'rhi«*  is  a  cnrb<inate  of  lime,  coninionly  used  in  a  prcpiR-i 
htati-   uiuirr   the    nam*"    of  ;/rryM/r»  ^/  chalk.     It    ij*   an    fxtclh.nt    antacid  &ri 
a>triiit;<  iit,  in  diarrhau,  de{Kniient  on  a  vitiated  Htato  (»f  the  stomachic, bitiir. 
and  intisimal  secret i« Hih :  in  thi;*  %\ay  it  iA  that   it  proves  so  beneficial  in  thr 
Mitutim;  of  lalve?*.     The  dose  is  frt»m  half  an  ounce   to   two  ounce*.    It  > 
(KcasionalU  sprinkled  o\er  cracks  also.     In  the  diarrh<ea  of*  dogs,  which  i**^ 
fatal  a  Kvmptoni  of  di)it('ni|KT,  chalk  and  catechu  art>  »lieet  anchors. 
C'ii.\>ioMiLK.— If  I  <lo  nf>t  \er\  wmngk  appreciate  this  vegetable,  it  unites  if 
an  aiimirahle  ch  i^ree  the  ijujilitics  of  a  stomachic  and  ft'briluge.      In  debilit) 
of  the  stomach  and  ImiwcU  it  ia  a  most  exix'llent  toui«.\  in  doses  of  an  uuikr 
and  a  half  once  or  twice  a-dav,  particularly  in  conjunction  v^ith  carhonitec4 
iriHi.     In  feveni,   hut   m<in'  csikrially  in  the  dehile   staf;e   of  catarrh  whkb 
succeedM  the  fir>t  inthunmatorv' attack,  and  when  the  purulent  dischaq^' bia 
apiH'ared,  it  provcH  a  nioiit  valuable  ajutistaut  to  the  other  ni<^icine*  pf^ 
MiilH^d.     In  conjunction  with  acetatcd  lii)Uor  of  aniinonia,  it  fbnns  the  bert 
febrifuge  for  the  becondarv  stiigeti  of  fever  in  general   with    which  we  vt 
acquainted. 
I'liAiiroAi.  (f 'A//r/>«>  iiirtii)  has  a  peculiar  proi>ertv  of  amending  the  ichoroas 
discharge  from  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  either  Hpnnkled  over  tbeni  in  pomkr 
or  mixed  N\ith  a  |>oulti('i\ 
CiiAR«iKH  are  not  much  used  by  nuHlern  voterinarianH ;  for  a  more  exteDsive 
aet|uaiijtance  v^ith  the  animal  ect»nom>  teaches  us  that  there  is   but  little  »c- 
ti>ity  in  what  are  c<»nsi(lered  xis  external  bracers.     Nevertheless,  I  think  there 
are  some  other  )>oints  of  \iew'  in  which  we  may  place  this   matter,  to  prove 
that  rhart^iM  may  \et  prove  of  much  service  in  some  cases,  if  it  be  niervlvto 
act  as  a  bandage,  or  to  protect  from  cold,     in  this  way  a  charf^e  becomes  t 
useful  application  to  the  loins  in  rheumatism;  not  only  as  it  protects  tbe 
alfeeted  part  from  c(»ld,  but  also  from  the  resin  in  it  proving  a  useful  stimo- 
huit.    Windgnlls,  old  lamenesses  from  ligamentary  extension,  &e.,  may  be  stiU 
further  2Uisiste<l  aAer  tirmg  or  blistering,  by  the  continued  bandase*  kept  up 
hv  a  rharfrt;.     Any  strong  adhesive,  as  resin,  pitch,  &c.,  melted  with  wax  or 
od  sufficient  to  keep  it  from  being  t(H>  brittle,  may  be  fomied  into  a  charge, 
and  applied  warm  on  the  part ;  and  as  it  cools,  it  should  be  covered  with 
flocks  or  short  tow.     The  strengthening  part  of  a  charge  was  supposed  to 
consist  in  aidding  armenian  lM>le,  crocus  metalloruni,  litharge,  or  othc^  matters; 
which  may  be  still  done  if  thought  proper.     Another  favourite^  and,  if  we 
beli<'ve  the  accounts  given  of  it,  a  very  eti'ective  churf^r  in  ligameutary  lame- 
ncss(>s,  was  eonunon  suit  with  the  white  of  egg. 
Clysters. — These  ofYt'ii  fonn  very  important  medicaments  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice, and  have  the  valuable  pr(»|Hrties  of  being  always  safe,  and  commonly 
easy  to  give.     Fn>m  the;  length  o\'  time  it   rtnjuires  to  open  the  bowels  by 
purgatives  given  by  the  mouth,  clysters  are  oflen  our  principal  dependeucc ; 
and  also  when  aperients  cannot  be  given  by  the  mouth,  they  become  our  only 
resource.     Nutruuent  may  likewise  be  given  this  way,  when  circumstances 
prevent  its  being  received  in  the  usual  manner,  or  when  it  is  requisite  to 
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throw  a  larj^e  quantity  into  the  system.  When  clysters  are  given  to  remove 
costiveness,  it  is  always  proper  to  back-rake  first  (see  Hakin(]),  as  it  removes 
any  hardened  dung  that  might  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  liquid.  The  ap- 
paratus made  use  of  in  giving  a  clyster  may  be  a  large  hog's  or  ox*s  bladder, 
capable  of  holding  five  or  six  quarts,  attached  to  a  smooth  wooden  pipe  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  long ;  but  a  much  more 
efficient  apparatus  is  RetcTs  patent  clyster  syringe  and  stomach  pump^  by  which 
almost  any  quantity  may  be  fbrced  up  to  the  required  distance  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  liquor  should  not  be  too  warm ;  but  the  pipe  being  oiled,  the 
^hole  must  be  conducted  gently,  so  that  the  horse  may  not  be  suqirised  with 
its  being  thrown  up  too  suddenly.  This  is  a  better  instrument  for  giving  an 
injection  than  the  pewter  syringe  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  veterinary 
instrument  makers. 

A  laxative  Clyster. 

No.  1. — Thin  gruel,  or  broth five  quarts 

Epsom  or  common  salt six  ounces 

Or  in  default  of  them,  soft  or  yellow  soap...  two  ounces. 

A  Clyster /or  Gripes, 

No.  2. — Mash  two  moderately  sized  onions,  over  which  pour  oil  of  turp<'n- 
tine  two  ounces. 
Thin  gruel  four  quarts. 

A  nourishing  Clyster. 

No.  3. — Thick  gniel three  quarts 

Strong  ale  one  quart. 

Mix. — Or, 

Strong  broth  two  quarts 

Thickened  milk two  quarts. 

Mix. 

Astringent  Clysters. 

No.  4. — Tripe  liquor,  or  suet  boiled  in  milk three  pints 

Thin  starch two  pmts 

Laudanum  half  an  ounce. 

No.  5. — Alum  whey one  quart 

Doilcd  starch one  quart. 

CoLCHicuM  (Meadow  saffron  root)  is  a  diuretic  medicine  to  the  horse,  but  as 
yet  little  known. 

CoLLYRiiJMS  are  washes,  commonly  in  use  for  the  eyes. — See  Washks. 

Conserves. — These  are  numerous  in  the  human  pharmacy,  though  but  few 
are  used  in  horse  practice.  The  conserve  of  red  roses  is,  however,  a  most 
convenient  medium  for  forming  balls,  as  it  is  adhesive,  and,  when  properly 
made,  keeps  well.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  intended  by  this  to  recommend  it 
for  horse  balls  in  preference  to  palm  oil,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  matter 
to  form  these  balls;  lard,  next  to  it;  but  for  small  balls,  particularly  for 
dog  balls,  this  conserve  will  be  found  very  convenient. 

Cordials  are  matters  that  invigorate  by  their  sthnulating  property,  usually 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  but  finally  by  being  received  into  the 
circulation :  thus  oxygon  gas,  inhaled  by  the  human  into  the  lungs,  produces 
a  more  vivid  halo  of  imagination  than  ardent  spirits.  Cordials  have  been  so 
long  the  very  strong  hold  of  the  ignorant  and  presuming,  and  prove  so  in- 
jurious in  the  stable  management  of  such  persons,  be  they  masters,  farriers, 
or  gprooms,  that  the  very  term  sounds  ill  in  the  cur  of  the  well-informed 
veterinarian.  The  groom  requires  a  cordial,  because  his  daily  and  perhaps 
hourly  habits  tend  to  deraoge  hift  stomach,  which  can  only  be  brought  to  led 
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///.ii-  I'ttrfi  M  iijirl  --ilpha*).  -Thi*  ha*  bten  at  ■■me  tiine  laaioi  :^i! 
-ki- •«.  at  niiiitiii-r  ahii-i'l  In  [ht-  ohaili*:  aiul.  like  m>'»4t  other  matlt-r^  :h 
tnat«'i.   it-"  iiii  rit- Iji   hi-t'Ai  I  fi  th.-  tw*.     It  i».  unf'jrt'an?ite!v.    n-'^t  a  c:^re  ! 

{  (^taiuii-r- ;  Imi  it  <  rrtaiiili  '(ih*.    in  »i»iiir  ca^-^.   tlttter  much,   and  •i'vc*' >>.*:::: 

trini*  ii'il  ilii»  \\v.  It  lia-  In  •  n  JM-tU  nJi-crMil  '*(  it,  that  in  liiijerina:  ch: 
hi'-  t.i"*-.  ih'-  ri '•'lit  III*  r:itarrh.  it  |»rii\4'-  a  iim*t  lACLllont  t'^^nic  :  an\i  h« 
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f  ill  ilif   priiji'trti'iM  nl  liall'  an   miiui    to  a   pint   ••!'  u.ittr:   i»r  when   jipnnki 

itn    nil   i.'ilii  aliliv    -'irtai  1^.  a<  I'aiiki  r.  \r..  nr  ifiii'ttf'i  int'i  $iriu«iu<  s^'vrt's 

'  .i:i.i!...ri. 

•  (iiKiiMOK.       Ihi-  Mill-  r»t"  tin   ii»ri:iiiih  r  an   a  warm  aroEuaiic  sliniuLint. 

( 'i»HK'i«i\  i.  ^»«  m.lM\l»     I  /['j'friir'^i/n  ■Tt/tniirhi'*). — Sii*  Mci'TBT. 

('ii%«  II  \i.».  riiio  hi*  Imi  m  iliM-rilK  li  a-  a  valuaMo  vt-nnituec  in  ili^ses  of  hal^ 
ilrai  Inn  Im  a  lirii  h:ii :  In  it  it  jI'm--.  n^t  appi  ar  \n  ino  to  |»i»ss<-^*  m;ich  nuNlicii 
at-ti\it%. 

Ckoion  'I'll. I  II.     In  lii'lia  tliio  ha*  I'»!i::  hi-m  ii«i(.«l  b<>th  a$  a  hum:in  and  bru 
!  piir-Mtivc.  ami  laii  I\  it  ha*  ( nti  rv<\  \ux**  tin-  vctiniiarv  practice  of  this  cf^u 

tr\  ;  tilt-  I  \p''i  >*i-il  nil  i*  nt*  i  Mranplinan  pimir  a*  a  cathartic,  but  is  »e\do 

iiMii,  t'riiMi  it-  r<riir.  i  \rrpt  in  tin*  hnnian  >iihj(-ot.    In  veterinary phar mac v  tl 

i  nii-.il,  ^^liit  !i  pii**i-**i-s  *>iiiiilir  ppipiTiii-*,  i<  iiM-d  :  but.  un tort uiiat civ,  by  tl 

I  art*  of'  tin-  iliiiir:::*t,  it  i*  f»t^iij  m>  ailiiltiTatc^l  a*  to  drccive  the  expoctatioi 

I  of  till"  prai  tiiinin  r.    When  it  i*  pun-,  if  ina>  be  kimmi  in  di»s€»s  from  a  pcnip 

to  ^vi^lf  a  drai  hin.  \\it!i   lin*(-t  il  nn  al.  i'l  tin-  t'linn  of  a  ball,  to  shield  its  acri 
Jnatnrr.     It   i*  i 'pialS.  imiccii.  •i'lmrw hat  nmrr.  drastic  than  alctes,  pnHlueir 
,  profiiM-  liipiid  w.tti  rv  *t«M)U.  and  nt^i-ri  uiueh  i:ripinir.  and  it  <K*casionany  tak< 

(  as  iniicb  tiiiir  to  <  xciti- purcHtittn.     It  i*  a)*i>  siHiiruhat  nnccrtain  in  it^  a< 

tion,  bnt,  undi-r  a  fa\(tiirahlr  op*  ration,  it  i*  ipiickcr  than  al(H*s.  althouf^b  oi 
first  accounts  of  it  cUni'd  this.  It  mav.  thtrctorc,  when  immediate  pi irgi 
tloii  is  neccsNarx,  Ik-  \cry  propi  rl\  applied  to;  and  al«*o  in  tetanus  its  di 
minishcd  bulk  ami  jrreat  activity  nlake  it  valuable.  Di*«soIved  in  turpentim 
it  forms  a  Itlisler,  liut   inferior  to  canthari«ii's.     Vot  cattle.  Mr.  Morton  oh 
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serves,  that  its  union  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  doses  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  grains  is  now  commonly  had  recourse  to ;  and  that  it  has  been  found 
efiectuid  in  overcoming  obstinate  constipations,  as  well  as  in  those  cases  which 
require  the  bowels  to  be  quickly  acted  upon. 

Dkcoctions. — Many  herbs  are  boiled  to  make  decoctions  of  them.  During 
the  boiling,  the  vessel  should  be  covered ;  and  if  the  liquor  be  not  intended 
for  immediate  use,  it  should  afterwards  be  bottled,  and  have  a  small  portion 
of  some  spirit  added  to  it. 

Demulcents  are  medicines  that  act  mechanically,  by  surrounding  acrid  mat- 
ter, and  thus  sheathing  it  from  hurting  sensible  and  irritable  parts.  In  this 
way  oily  preparations  act ;  likewise,  honey,  gums,  mucilages,  &c.  Diluents, 
as  warm  fluids,  mashes,  &c.,  are  also  demulcents,  because  they  dilute  acrimo- 
nious matter,  and  render  it  less  active. 

DiAPKNTE  was  an  old  cordial,  composed  of  eentian,  bay  berries,  bithwort,  ivory 
shavings,  and  m3Trh.  When  made  genuine,  there  are  few  better  compounds 
as  a  stomachic  cordial  among  those  in  present  use. 

DiAPuosETics  are  supposed  moderately  to  increase  the  natural  exhalations  of 
the  skin.  Sudorifics  are  intended  to  do  it  more  activelv,  and  to  occasion 
actual  sweating,  which,  in  the  horse,  it  proves  very  difficult  to  do ;  but  a  dia- 
phoretic effect  is  more  easy  to  excite.  Vinegar  will,  however,  oflen  produce 
a  violent  perspiration,  but  it  is  not  a  salutary  one ;  yet  the  same  liqmd,  neu- 
tralized by  ammoniacal  salts  into  Mindererus*s  spirit,  will  oflen  excite  a  fa- 
vourable but  mild  diaphoretic  effect.  Antimouials  in  repeated  doses,  assisted 
bv  diluting  liquors  and  warm  clothing,  will  likewise  commonlv  produce  some 
diaphoresis.  Camphor,  in  considerable  doses,  will  also  uniformly  occasion 
determination  to  the  skin.  The  principal  diaphoretic  is  gained  from  such 
medicines  as  nauseate,  as  aloes,  white  hellebore,  &c. 

Digestives  are  stimulant  applications  that  produce  or  increase  the  tendency  to 
suppuration :  they  are  mostly  of  the  warm  terebinthinated  kind,  or  the  gum 
resins.  Of  the  former,  are  turpentine,  resin,  pitch,  and  tar :  of  the  latter,  arc 
myrrh,  aloes,  balsams,  &c. 

Digitalis. — Foxglove,  or,  more  properly  ybZA^-^Zove,  or,  as  the  Germans  have  it, 
Jinger'hut,  Mr.  Morton  very  justly  forbids  its  use  after  it  is  a  twelve-month 
old ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  universally  it  is  diffused,  it  is  unpardonable 
to  use  it  when  its  virtues  are  dried  away.  It  has  been  most  erroneously  stated 
to  be  inert  in  veterinary  practice,  except  in  very  large  doses;  and  even  then  its 
salutary  action  was  denied :  but  this  opinion  is  losing  ground.  Mr.  Youatt 
and  myself  have  long  stood  its  advocates,  and  we  have  lived  to  see  it  brought 
into  more  general  use  as  a  valuable  sedative,  and  as  an  active  agent  in  lessen- 
ing irritability.  In  moderate  repeated iio9ie%  it  very  seldom  fails  to  lessen  arterial 
action,  and  excite  mild  diaphoresis.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  irregular  in  its 
action,  and  appears  to  act  best  when  the  constitution  is  already  excited.  In 
some  cases  it  commences  its  operations  by  increasing  the  pulse ;  but  it  almost 
invariablv  ends,  when  sufficiently  continued  (in  doses  of  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
and  a  half  every  four  hours),  in  reducing  it,  and  that  in  a  particular  manner  : 
not  altogether  by  diminishing  the  number  of  pulsations  regularly ^  but  by  in- 
termissions or  lapses  of  pulsation  between  the  beats ;  exactly  after  the  man- 
ner which  one  would  expect  of  this  great  pump  of  the  machine,  whose  power 
seems  thus  occasionally  altogether  suspended,  to  ^ve  it  time  to  recruit  and 
then  go  on  again.  Thus,  between  every  fifth  and  sixth,  or  sixth  and  seventh, 
or  seventh  and  eighth  beat,  a  momentary  pause  is  detected,  and  then  the 
systole  and  diastole  follow  each  other  in  uniform  tenses  until  a  new  inter- 
ruption. The  tyro  is  apt  to  be  alarmed  at  this ;  but  it  is  the  effect  the 
established  practitioner  expects  and  even  wishes  to  produce :  he  has  arrested 
the  impetuosity  of  the  circulation,  and  in  general  cases  has  cut  short  the 
dise4ise.  In  all  great  visceral  inflammations  this  happens  with  the  use  of 
digitaUs ;  but  it  is  in  pneumonia  it  is  more  distinctly  visible :  it  is,  therefortf, 
a  most  valuable  agent,  but,  like  all  active  agencies,  requires  much  watching  : 
without  care  it  may  be  pushed  too  far,  if,  after  the  alteration  of  pulse  just 
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Willi",  •■liinliiiir-,  lui  L'«,  iiiiiii^i-rh,  hi'ail*Htall*,  bniah*.-^  clut^  -i-*.Vr  ^^  i*:.^  with 
iliii  li<|iMii,  III!  II  ik  ii  avoi'li  (1,  cM'ii  fihiTi'  tht;  iuu»t  uiaa^  burv«>  K«*.  brfc 
jiliii  I  il 

hii  III  III  •«  III!  tiiH  II  iittii  IcH  tin  hiiiiiuiatc  the  kidacvK  to  a  grcatt^r  weratMtM^i 
III  iiMiii  liiiiii  tin-  IiIikmI  ;  um  rcMii,  tur|iiiitiiie,  oxvniurijUe  of  uMrirun'  wda, 
iiihi  ,   Ail 

l)HiNhN,  ni  |)ni  Ni  II 1. 1,  an-  llir  ////u/r/  miici lien  given  tu  brutes.     It  is  not  9osm£v 
In  iftM  lilt  III  l>v  iiirHhN  of  u  iNittlc  iM  by  a  horu,  a»  iDbtance^  have  occurred  of 
ilii   III « it  n|  till   Imttit  lirralwiiiK.     Mr.  nruc>  Clark  n^commviidb  to  rcverve  the 
iliiiikiiip!  Iiniii,  I  Intiii^  it|)  thr  laiKc  I'lul,  luid  foniiiug  a  luodcrate  opeoiiie  at 
ilii   •iiiiiilli  I  I  ml,   tn  iiitKHliiic  thiit  into  the  mouth.     In  tetanuit  i»iu:h  a  hora 
Miiiilil  In   I  mi  till,  aiiil  lit  III!  times  it  preveiitH  the  wahte  of  the  liquid;  but  io 
h  iiiiiiiiH  11  |i.itriit  >iMiii^r  in  a  better  iiieuiiH,  ^nd  can  be  introduced  hy  the  aides 
dl'  till   tilth      Tlir  iiMiiul  iiietluMl  of  Kiviiig  a  drink  ln^  I  i>rcsuuK*,   familiar  to 
iiii).<i,  hut  I  iiiinni  ui  II  hr  pnuliMed  without  HHHiittauee.     liuiert  the  uoose  of  a 
Inilti'i  inln  tlir  iimulli,  ami    l>\  iiiraiiH  of  a  HtabK'-fork  let  the  asHiAtant  raise 
lilt    lii-'iil  iiipiliri  than  \%lifii  ^ixiiiK  a  bidl.     The  o|Krrator  iiiui»t  now  mount  by 
.1  '.imjl  nr  II  it'vrrMil  |iail,  \r.  \e.,  oil  the  off  hide  of  the  horse,  and  draw  out 
iIh-  tniu'ui'  Miili  IiIn  IrO  liniid ;  uith  the  right   he  nhould  introduce  the  honi 
gi  iitlj^  iiiii>  the  iuoiitli,  and  rnm|>lrtely  ovrr  the  root  of  the  tongue,  when,  by 
ovnturiiiug  the  li<irii,  tlir  ^%h<ile  of  the  drink  uill  escape  into  the  back  part  of 
the  iiiniith  :  withdraw  tlir  horn,   l«MiHen  the  tongue,  and  at  least  the  priDcipal 
pait  nl"  tin-  lluid  must  Im*  H^allowed      it  will  be  prudent,   however,   to  still 
kirp  up  the  head  Koiue  tiiiu'  loiigrr,  as  many  horses  obstinately  retain  much 
nf  it  ill  t1i«'  mouth,  and  \%hilr  ho  held  it  is  common  to  give  the  muzzle  an  uii- 
i\prrt«  •!  tiip,  which  takes  olf  the  attention   from  the   re.iistanee,  and   the  re- 
•iiaindt  1  I*'  tiuu   swallowed.     Much  of  tin-  '•iKce.-»>  nl'  ^jivinj:  a  drink  de|>cnds 
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on  not  filling  the  horn  too  full,  at  once  introducing  it  thoroughly  into  the 
mouth,  turning  the  drink  quickly  out  of  it,  and  as  quickly  loosening  the 
tongue  and  withdrawing  the  horn.  There  have  lately  been  some  ingenious 
instruments  brought  forward  for  drenching ;  but  we  have  not  approved  of  any 
one  so  much  as  to  recommend  its  adoption,  in  preference  to  the  good  old- 
fashioned  cow'hom,  when  in  practised  hands. 

Electbicitt  is  seldom  used  in  veterinary  practice  with  us.  On  the  continent, 
powerful  machines  are  found  at  the  Veterinary  Colleges  of  Paris  and  Berlin 
for  the  treatment  of  cataract,  gutta  serena,  paralysis,  &c. 

Embrocations  are  external  remedies  applied  by  rubbing  them  on  the  part  with 
the  hand,  a  sponge,  flannel,  or  brusn,  as  occasion  suits.  The  fonnulic  for 
them  are  very  nunierous,  and  it  would  extend  beyond  our  limits  to  particu- 
larize them  here  ;  hut,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  frequent  mention  has  been 
made  of  a  Stditte  Embrocation^  the  recipe  for  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Muriate  of  ammonise  (crude  sal  ammoniac) eight  ounces 

Vinegar three  pints. 

Mix. 

Emktic  Tartar  (Atiiimonii  tartarizatum), — See  Antimony. 

Epsom  Salts  .  {Magnesia  sulphas), — See  Sulfhatb  of  Magnesia.  Glauber*s 
salt  possesses  nearly  similar  properties,  but  is  hardly  so  active,  and  much  less 
convenient, 

EscuAROTics,  known  among  farriers  by  the  more  familiar  term  of  caustics, 
are  substances  which  destroy  the  texture  of  the  parts  they  are  applied  to  in 
the  degree  of  their  intensity,  and  therefore  are  ofien  divided  into  eroding  and 
caustic.  Escharotic  articles  are  numerous,  but  I  shall  notice  such  only  as 
are  particularly  useful  or  popular.  The  mineral  acids  are  active  caustics. 
Sulphuric  acid,  or  ail  of  vitriolj  is  sometimes  mixed  with  blistering  ointment 
and  with  other  matters  to  hasten  their  stimulating  effect.  Nitrous  acid 
{aquafortis)  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way.  The  chloride  or  muriate  of  anti- 
mony, very  conunonly  called  by  farriers  tne  butter  of  antimony,  is  an  escha- 
rotic or  caustic  in  very  general  use  in  veterinary  practice.  Applied  to  a  raw 
siirface  it  instantly  changes  it  white,  destroying  a  thin  layer  of  substance ; 
hence  it  is  a  very  convenient  application  in  canlcered  feet,  as,  by  means  of  a 
small  cameFs  ban*  brush,  it  can  be  spread  over  as  much  or  as  little  a  portion 
of  parts  as  is  necessary.  In  sandcrack,  when  the  sensible  substance  protrudes, 
it  may  be  applied  in  a  similar  way.  For  the  cure  of  corns,  after  the  bruised 
portion  has  been  removed,  it  likewise  proves  particularly  useful.  In  obstinate 
cases  of  grease,  the  buds  are  sometimes  beneficially  touched  with  it :  but  in 
quittor,  poll-evil,  and  other  sinuses,  it  is  not  so  proper  as  some  other  escharotics. 
— Nitrated  silver  (Argens  nitras),  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called.  Lunar  caustic, 
is  a  preparation  from  silver,  which  renders  it  expensive :  it  is,  however,  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  veterinarian's  dis)>ensary,  from  its  being  so  completely 
under  conmiand  in  its  action,  not  extending  its  effects  beyond  the  immediate 
part  it  is  applied  to.  It  proves  the  most  convenient  caustic  for  destroying 
the  edges  of  a  contaminated  wound,  when  not  too  extensive,  as  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal.  IMssolvcd  in  five,  six,  or  ci^ht  times  its  own  weight  of  water, 
it  forms  an  excellent  liquid  caustic,  peculiarly  useful  as  a  dressing  for  the 
foot  rot  in  sheep,  and  also  to  touch  the  protruded  portions  in  sandcrack. 
Dissolved  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  makes  a  useful  detergent 
wash  for  foul  ulcers,  and  to  keep  down  too  luxuriant  surfaces. — Caustic  pot- 
ash (potassn  fusaj,  called  lapis  infemalis,  formed  into  a  solid  body,  is  also 
another  powerful  caustic,  quicker  in  its  action  than  the  lunar,  and  therefore 
more  convenient  for  extensive  use ;  but  its  ready  liquefaction  renders  it  unfit 
for  tedious  oi>erations  or  deep-seated  parts.  Made  into  a  paste  with  soap,  it 
forms  a  useful  escharotic  to  insert  into  the  pipes  of  a  quittor. — Oxymuriate  of 
nicreury  {hytirurgyri  oxynturiasj,  known  by  the  tenu  corrosiiie  sublimnte,  is  a 
very  usual  caustic  employed,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  for  '  coring  out^ 
of  (luittors ;  it  also  enters  into  the  fonnalion  of  very  active  blisters.    In  strong 
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Miliiiiiiii  it  i-  an  o\o-llfiit  ap|tlifatiiMi  f«»rin^*nM\  often  «*urifip  nfifii  ivor\  .'tK* 
nil  an- li:i\i-  t'.iilnl.- -  Tht-   nitrnu^i  uxwli*  i>t'i|iiirk<*>il\iT.  calh'il   r»tl  jirrriiiiv 
is  aUii  :iriiitliiT  |irt-|mr:itiMn  tVniii  iiiiTrurx.  aiitl  ii)  \«-rv  c«*ricr:tl  \io»f  a<«  um  ivS- 
rolu    ill    liiir»»c  priutitf.     S{irinkli-il  nv<r  *tn   fnul  si?H:«rt-*.  ii  «hanst"*  iV- 
i|uiikt«  iiitit  .1  Im  tti-r  slati- :  and  it  :irt«  cipinllv  l>fiii>Hi-i;i!lv  itii  lii\iiri-int  x-r^* 
l»\    <lr-.!r« •villi;    tuiiiriiH.   t'nr  uhirli    |Mir|)«iM"  its  fonii   nf  a   |iii%«4icr    n-ndiT"  : 
\«'r\  iuii\cniiiit.- ■  '\'\\v  Milphair  ot*i'i»|»piT,  oalK'il  hint-  ritrutl^  i«i  a  miii-h  ii!i]'ii" 
r.«i-tiar«itit-  tliaii  MUiif  itllirrs.  and  niiich  ust'dti»  df>tri»\  t*itn:;ii>.  I>i»th  in  {h'tvri'/ 
anil  >iiliirinn.      A  milder  MilutiiUi,  or.idnu'hni  ti>  six  ftuitt-i-!s  (tt'^.-iti'i.  makr-  : 
di-trrm-nt   Ii»li«in  ti»r   uK-iT!*.  lis*  irn'a.M".  \i*. — The   siilphatt*   of  zinc,  or  Ir«^•• 
ri/r*ii/.  is  aNii  ]i  ^imm!  oi'harutii-.  and  funn-,  in  a  saturate  s(>lntii>n.  t!if  nnit^i^ 
tor  <piitit*r.  Mliirli  it  in  .^aid  Ikih  Itrrn  ndi>pt«*d  M\  Mr.  Nt-^pitrt.  —  Quick  iimt  !• 
-mm  tiiiu'"*  iiMd  a-*  an  I'M-harutit-  Hul>-ta!u-('.  tor  Kpriiiklir)^  <»>tT  uKerattii  «!'• 
t'aii-'^.  ao  laiikiTi-d  t'ctt,  \i-. :  tor  >Ahieli  puqMise  it  is  conveiiient,  trimi  its'  pr- 
|NTt\  lit' tili^orliini:  tlic  liioi'itiirr. 

Ki  I'liiiKiiii  M  'i')ii<  irioot  .'U'Hil  Huli-tanco  is  sninrtinu^s  used  as  a  MiN>titiil(' t< 
tantli.iriili  H.  In  !iii<>t(T-  li»rp'niTal  pur|»«c»i's.  mIuti'  the  i>\{H-nsc  'in  an  ob'.«: 
a  jhirtiiMi  nt"  il  iiia\  hv  adnn<*<*il)l(' :  hnt  it  irritatesi  exlriMnrlv,  ,q,,«i  iln-ri-i",.:. 
>hi  u!il  III  vrr  In-  n>it|  ulun  \csiiation  i>  ernpioxid  in  f*c\c'iM:  ami  1  uoiilil  c-vi 
in  all  otIiiT  t  ■IMS  adNi-^r  the  veterinarian  ratlin  to  s:ive  in  any  uther  wav  th:ii 
(Hit  lit'  till"  tifliii::'*  ot"  tile  animal  \*!iom'  >Aeltari'  ho  i.'»  set  a^  a  iruzinl  omt.- 
Sef  Ml  111  I  ii>. 

Kxrii  lull  \M». — 'Mii  sr  are  renieili(!«  iliat  promote  tlie  reiTio\al  ot'tho  irriiati;: 
miii-ii«>  t'oriMiil  in  t!ie  liroiieliia  and  traehea.  in  atft-etions  nf  these  part^.  T:( 
priiir:p.d  nt'tlu'-i-  are  tartar  einetie.  t'oxiilo^e,  Miiidi  reru^^'s  spirit,  oxMnt-I.  an 
pnili.ilil\  M|iiill<. :  nan!<eants  |ik«  wi*ie  aet  in  tliis  wav.  'I'he  critic  niii^ht  <! 
that  till-  hiirM-  diKs  imt  expivtorate ;  hut  lii«i  hnHuliial  secn'tiitri  c^m  hi*  in 
en  aM-d,  and  he  i  an  throw  np  aitd  coni^h  out  th"  priNlnen  ;  thus  tliis  clao*  i 
reineilii  N  i^  nut  uitlmnt  its  \ahie  in  veterinarv  medicine. 

K\TK\<  T  i»r  \a  \u  -  Si«'  l.r\ii  preparatioiiH. 

Kt»Mi-NT\riiiN«»  an-  warm  thiid  appliratioiis  to  an  injured  i^art,  poiierallv  bv  mean 
ut'eliitl)^  urnn^  out  nt'tlie  hot  liipior,  and  re-applied  as  it  c«m>Is.  InfiisiuDs  < 
\ariou- lierh-  liaM' lu-en  emplo\ed  tor  fomentations;  but  as  the  i;(Hh1  cflec 
i-  prim  ipillv  lirpendi  nt  on  the  warmth  and  moisture,  ho  wann  water  alone  i 
general! \  *«ut}ii-ient.  Koinentation*i  alla\  irritati<Hi,  and  are  UAi^fiil  as  stimu 
laiits  to  the  flamrim;  powers  in  i^ant^reiie :  hy  tending  to  uidoad  the  ^esM-l: 
the\  alMi]iriiinote  reMilution  in  active  inflammations;  but  they  are  soMoiiiusei 
huttuieiith  loii^.  ami  attendants  are  \erv  apt,  when  they  are  renioved,  to  leav 
the  part  wet  and  uncovered,  by  whieli  more  harm  is  done  freipjontlv  thai 
i^iNid.  as  the  eNa|Miration  thus  occasioned  is  a  source  of  cold.  As  K«>on*as  ai 
enil»n>cation  ihreinoNed.  innnediateU  wi|M'  the  part  {HTfectly  dry,  and  cover  i 
lip  from  t!ie  external  air.  I  have  in  some  eases  fomented,  and  iinniediatelv  ap 
plied  a  (Hinltice  :  as  far  as  I  know,  the  practice  is  singular,  but  it  is  riiun^  thai 
ordinariiv  iM'iieticial. 

<flKNTi  \N  is  a  UM-ful  stomaciiic  hitter,  and  was  niueh  used  in  dia|H'nte  :  it  haitntiw 
somewhat  ^ixin  place  to  articles  more  in  fashion;  but  1  doubt  much  whethei 
more  cHective.  Mr.  Vonatt  considers  gentian  as  a  valuable  animal  tonic,  s<.: 
HO  much  so,  as  to  supersede  most  oiiiers.  Its  dose  max  varv  bv  cireunistaiicc!' 
from  one  to  three,  four,  or  five  dnichms;  but  it  should  be  always  given  with 
^rinper. 

(viN<iKK  is  pi'rlia|)s  the  best  spice  in  the  v<'terinary  materia  medica;  but  even 
this  should  not  lu.'  wantonly  used.  As  a  wann  cordial,  it  may  be  (H'casionallv 
given  is  doses  of  two  or  tliree  drachm^:  and  in  flatulent  colic,  in  doses  of  four 
to  six  drachms  :  it  will  also  fonu  a  valuable  assistant  to  saline  and  other  cold 
remedies,  given  to  tender  stomachs  and  l)owels.  For  horses,  tor  cattl«\  and 
sheep,  it  is  an  excellent  canninati\e.  and  should  bealwa\s  eniplo\ed  wlieii  a 
warm  stimulant  is  wanting.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  \aliiahle  cordials  to 
invigorate  the  stomachic  and  intestinal  hnrf}lee^  we  know.  The  dosi>  for  cuttle 
iii  from  two  to  four  drachms;  and  js!«  to  ji  for  sheep. 
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Glaubes*8  Salt  {Soda  Sulpha/). — See  Epsom  Salt. 
Gltstebs. — See  Clysters. 

SUlard'8  wI^h^'  \  ^  ^"*"'  »"«»  Preparations  of. 

Grains  of  Paradise  are  wann  spicy  seeds,  much  in  use  among  farriers,  parti- 
cularly for  horned  cattle ;  and  are  given  by  grooms  to  promote  a  fine  coat.  In 
this  way  they  oflen  do  mischief;  but  as  an  addition  to  other  stomachics,  when 
necessary,  they  may  be  still  properly  made  use  of. 

Gruel  is  an  article  of  no  small  consequence  in  the  veterinary  materia  medica, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  bland,  mild,  and  diluting.  In  making  it,  care  should  be  had 
to  its  intention  :  if  as  a  cordial  or  for  nutriment,  it  ought  to  be  thick ;  if  as  a 
diluent,  it  cannot  be  too  thin :  it  should  likewise,  wnen  made,  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  free  from  smoke.  Ignorant  servants  are  apt  to  think  any  thmg  suffi- 
ciently clean  for  a  brute,  without  being  aware  that  the  most  delicate  female  is 
not  half  so  susceptible  to  unpleasant  sensations  from  dirt  as  is  the  horse ;  and 
if  he  once  has  gruel  offered  to  him  that  has  been  smoked,  it  is  only  by  force 
that  he  will  ever  afler  take  any.  A  useful  diluent  is  also  made  from  bran,  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  it,  when  it  is  called  brcm  tea;  but  it  should  be  strained 
when  cold,  particularly  when  offered  to  horses  in  catarrh.  ^ 

GvM. — This  is  a  juice  that  flows  from  various  trees  and  plants,  and  inspissates  by 
heat.  The  gums  in  use  in  human  pharmacy  are  numerous ;  but  they  are  fewer 
in  veterinary  practice.  Own  arabic  and  6um  tragaccnUh  are  both  sometimes 
used  in  pectoral  drinks,  and  other  demulcent  medicaments. 

Gum  Resins  are  compounded  of  gum  and  resin.  Oum  ammaniacum  is  sometimes 
used  in  chronic  cough,  but  with  doubtful  advantage.  Own  guaiacwn  is  now 
verv  seldom  used ;  Own  dmgon  has  shared  the  same  fate.  Own  myrrh  has 
outlived  the  reputation  of  the  others;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  its  virtue 
as  a  cordial,  in  the  usual  acceptation  or  meaning  of  the  word,  is  not  ideal ;  but 
as  a  permanent  tonic  it  ranks  higher. — See  Tonics. 

Hartshorn,  Spirit  of  {Aqua  carbonatit  ammonia).  See  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia. — Carbonated  water,  or  spirit  of  ammonia,  is  convenient  in  vete- 
rinary practice,  from  its  peculiar  property  of  uniting  oil  and  water.  Inter- 
nally, It  is  an  antispasmodic  in  doses  of  eight  to  ten  drachms.  United  with 
acetous  acid,  or  vinegar,  it  forms  an  excellent  diaphoretic  febrifuge.  And 
in  conjunction  with  equal  parts  of  oil,  it  forms  the  volatile  linimenty  which 
is  a  warm  discutient  apphcation,  much  used  for  sore  throat  and  indurated 
tumour. 

Hellebore,  whits. — (  Veratrum  album).  This  active  vegetable  is  variously  esti- 
mated :  Mr.  Percivall  cherishes  its  fame  as  a  valuable  sedative  and  active  nau- 
seant,  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm,  every  four,  six,  or  eight 
hours.  Mr.  Youatt  also  praises  it  much  for  moderating  active  internal  inflam- 
mation. We  also  have  used  it  with  very  beneficial  effects ;  but  in  verification 
of  the  old  proverb,  that  doctors  will  differ,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Sewell  holds 
it  in  slight  estimation ;  it  has,  however,  crept  into  pretty  general  practice,  and 
will  have  a  run ;  some  part  of  which  celebrity  it  will  retain,  but  probably  not 
the  whole  of  it.  As  the  horse  was  not  intended  to  vomit,  so  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  excite  nausea  in  him.  Aloes  have  been  used  for  that  purpose,  but 
they  are  uncertain,  and  in  many  cases  cannot  be  prudently  administered,  from 
fear  of  drawing  the  neighbouring  affections  to  the  bowels.  We  are,  therefore, 
forced  to  trust  to  the  powdered  root  of  the  white  hellebore,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  certain  nauseant  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  but  it  is  only  safe 
under  very  watchful  eyes  and  quick  perceptions.  It  may  be  ftiven  to  a  certain 
point,  and  nothing  but  moderate  nausea  is  observed  :  if  pushed  beyond  this, 
the  head  droops  in  the  manger,  the  mouth  froths  or  slavers,  the  pulse  sinks,  the 
horse  reels  too  and  fro,  and  purging  comes  on,  which  commonly  proves  a  fatal 
symptom.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple  every  six  hours,  and  which 
may  be  increased  to  half  a  drachm  ;  but  the  horse  must  be  carefully  looked  to, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pulse  sinks  and  the  mouth  slavers,  or  any  trembling  ap- 
pears, desist  from  its  further  exhibition,  and  directly  combat  its  debilitating 
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iinil  M-fUtivr  rfTcctio  hv  nctivo  utimuUinu.  The  helkbcire  lowers  the  iystn: 
iiiitrc  *«|N-4'i)i)\  th:in  «lii;italiH,  but  the  <liptali«  mon*  mUcIv  when  tbcrv  U  tior 
fur  its  «>|Nnitiiin :  at  \vnst  Mt  1  ha\c  foiiiiti :  it  ik  for  the  ctbser^auit  vcterininc 
In  M-lrt-t  \\u'  \*Tt^]H't  ruM*M  for  b<tth.  It  niiik^  hiifh  a]s«>  m-ith  some  vctcriianii^ 
wilt  II  ummI  uitli  M-toiift  l>v  liiiirariiiff  thfiii  with  the  pi»m(ier. 

IlLLiKiuiicft.,  MM  K. — We  uiidi*rMiaii(l  that  thin  root  haj»  Imtelv  been  cmplo\^i 
with  iiKiiii  MU'ccsn  HH  a  ItK-al  appUcatiun  in  tistiilou*  affci.-tioD«  of  the  puUiod 
HithtT^.  When  thi*  tumour  (lu  bunt  and  been  all<»we<l  to  diachargir  two  or 
thn'i'  dA\ii,  Imiiik  dn*NMMi  with  an  oniinarii'  digestive,  and  the  dischan;e  bring 
«if  the  nature  tcniK'd  laudable;  that  thc*n  a  fvw  portions  of  the  fibrous  part uf 
the  nM>t  l»o  paAS4-d  to  the  b«»ttoui  of  the  Hinusea,  allowing  them  to  remain  i 
fortiilKlit  or  iiion*.  rndiT  thi^  trvatnient  Mr.  Morton  a»surea  us  he  ha«  ob- 
iiir\«-(l  it.H  Miliitary  lu-tioii  in  licveral  cases.  See  Mr.  M.'s  Veterimioy  Pkarmoty 
•2d  ciiitioii.  p.  174. 

IIkmlin  k  {(  it  Htit)  is  uM'd  IIS  a  iir<Utive  in  pneumonic  affectioDs  bv  some  prii:- 
tiiioiuTN  ill  <l(iMH  of  two  Hi'ruploH  t<»  a  drachm  of  the  )>owder  night  and  Bon- 
ing :  but  it  ir*  iiitirh  iiift  rior  to  i-itluT  di gitalin  or  hellebore. 

IIo!%i;t  is  an  nriiilo  i»t*iniiMirtanco  in  tbe  Tcti'rinarv  phamiacopotia,  not  on) v  a.*^ 
it  is  tf  iisitiil  niciliuni  for  ntakine  balls  with,  as  well  as  arg\  ptiacums :  but  abi 
as  it  foniis,  ill  oinitinctioii  with  vinepir,  tht*  nimple  <»xvniel,  an  articW  thi! 
hhotilil  alwa\r»  Ih*  at  linnd,  iiiid  which  Hhttuld  ncvrr  be  made  with  siifcar  ^t 
ilu-apiuM*:  Ah  tlurc  is  little  doubt  but  that  thr  honcv  ia  in  itacdf  a  dcniulcfnt 
and  l»aUiiin  of  iiiiiili  \irtuc  And  pmvidcd  the  veterinarian  orders  fitMu  hif 
d^n^^il•t  ilie  foreii;!!  liunev,  and  watchcH  his  time  for  purchasing  it,  it  mav  be 
obtained  lor  (u/.,  7'/m  <>r  hd,  \\cr  |M)und.  Hut  this  kiiui  will  be  Ibund  too  thin 
to  form  ImiIU  with;  an«L  iiide(*t].  honcv  is  m>  apt  to  ferment,  that  it  »bouU 
iiewr  be  UM'd  in  thi^  way,  but  when  the  inaw  is  intended  for  immediate  usr. 

llYodciAMi  It  {IlrubaHv)  ap|H'arH  to  act  as  a  sedative,  without  the  constipating: 
ipialitiis  of  opiinn. 

In}«thi  MK>Ti«. —  V«>torinarianK  are  not  sufficiently  careful  relative  to  their  instni' 
mentH.  which  tthuuld  Ik*  kept  in  the  best  (»rdcr,  and  always  ready  lor  immediate 
UHC.  The  lancet M,  fleams,  &r.  pun-hascd  at  cutlers,  are  too  apt* to  be  procun^ 
wholestdcfrom  Sheffield  <ir  itinningham,  where  the  tempering  is  not  sufficieoth 
attended  ti>.  Hut  the  veteriimrian  who  is  curious  in  tnis  respect,  will  do  wtJl 
to  funiifh  hiniw.*lf  from  the  succcHsor  to  tin*  late  Mr.  Long,  of  Uolbum. 
who  is,  1  iM'lieve,  one  of  the  best  veterinary  instrument  makers  in  Kngland. 
Here  may  In' Hcen  all  the  impn>vementR  that  Imve  taken  place  either  fiom 
the  suggestions  of  the  \arious  practitioners  in  this  art,  or  from  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  l^ing  himself,  whose  attention  to  this  useful  branch  of  the  arts  i> 
htill  ackiuiwledgeil  by  liiH  successors. 

Inithionh  an*  only  different  from  decoctions  by  the  articles  employed  being 
ntt'f/irii  together  instead  of  boiled. 

loiiiNK. — Aiiioiig  horhcs  this  substance  has  not  long  made  its  appearance:  but 
as  a  n*nie<Iy  for  bronch<icelc  it  has  b<H*n  some  vears  emploved  on  dogs.  It  is 
now  gi\rn  to  horscH  to  promote  a  solution  ot^  the  glandular  swellings  which 
frequeiifU  remain  ath'r  catarrh.  In  daily  dosirs  of  Hvc  grains  it  seems  to 
have  mueh  resolving  iM)wcr,  not  over  these  only,  but  also  over  all  other  glan- 
dular enlargements.  It  apiKtirs  alito  to  possess  tonic  and  alterative  properties 
combined.  Its  purity  mny  be  tested  by  iti*  becoming  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
by  ( vaiM>rating  entirely  by  licat.  In  Mr.  Mortoifs  Alantud  of  Phanmanf^  se- 
veral prepanitions  of  it  are  given,  with  valuable  notices  thereon,  which  we 
recomnieiul  to  consideration.  It  is  by  some  veterinuriuns  very  highly  thought 
of;  we  particularly  allude  to  the  itHUne  of  jHttuaniHui^  which  may  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  horse  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains :  to  cattle  it  may  be  gi^en 
fnun  five  to  ten  grains.  An  ointment,  uui:.  ptdtmsi  /W/iV//,  is  uUto  an  active 
(linpellcr  of  glandular  enlargements.  Its  effects,  we  muy  add.  are  oAeu  alow, 
iiut  seldom  unavailing. 

laoM. —  Almost  all  the  preparations  fiom  this  metal  pro>e  excellent  tonics  to 
the  horse.     Iron  tilings  (/iMwi/Mrnyrrn)  mu\  be  gi\eii  in  the  corn  or  a  nuuih. 
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ill  duscs  of  two  or  three  ounces  once  or  twice  a-dav.  The  rust,  or  carbonate 
(/crri  carbonas)y  is  another  form,  and  proves  useful  when  given  as  the  former, 
in  doses  of  one  oimce  to  two.  Green  vitriol,  or  copperas  as  it  is  called  {Jerri 
.sulphas)^  is  also  given  as  a  tonic,  and  some  think  it  a  preferable  preparation, 
on  account  of  its  saline  admixture.  It  is  usually  given  in  a  daily  dose  of  four 
to  six  drachms :  it  has  more  lately  been  given  with  some  success  in  that  form 
of  glanders  which  has  been  termed  the  insidious.  All  the  preparations  of 
iron  appear  to  produce  most  effect  when  combined  with  aromatic  bitters :  they 
should  not  be  united  with  any  alkali,  consequently  ought  not,  in  chemical 
strictness,  to  be  made  up  with  soap ;  nor  should  nitre  or  any  astringent  vege- 
table enter  the  composition  with  them :  though,  for  the  reasons  noticed  in  the 
introduction  to  the  pharmacy,  a  mechanical  holding  together  in  a  ball  is  very 
different  from  an  intimate  mixture  in  dilute  solution. 

Jalap,  though  so  strong  a  human  purgative,  is  totally  inactive  in  the  horse. 

Japan  Eabtii. — See  Catkchu. 

Juniper. — The  berries  are  now  and  then  given,  but  more  frequently  the  essen- 
tial  oil  is  used  as  a  warm  stomachic  and  slight  diuretic. 

Kali. — See  Potash. 

Laei>. — Many  practitioners  are  at  a  loss  for  a  substitute  for  lard,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  most  of  their  unctuous  matters.  When,  however,  lard  cannot  be 
procured,  or  is  extravagantly  dear,  the  fatty  matter,  called  jmlm  oil^  which  is 
of  the  same  consistence,  may  be  always  obtained,  commonly  at  less  than  a 
shilling  a  )K)und  :  as  a  medium  for  balls,  it  may,  as  a  vegetable  oil,  be  sup- 
posed much  less  disgusting  to  the  stomach  of  the  horse  than  an  animal  oil, 
as  lard. 

Lauuanum. — The  liquid  preparation  or  tincture  of  opium. — See  Opium. 

Laxatives  may  be  denominated  milder  purgatives,  and,  as  acting  with  less  irri- 
tation, are  much  to  be  preferred  to  them  in  violent  inflammatory  affections. 
In  some  chronic  cases,  also,  they  are  eligible,  because  they  can  be  more  fre- 
quently repeated.  Of  this  latter  kind  are  calomel  with  small  doses  of  aloes. 
The  laxatives  proper  in  febrile  cases  are  Epsom,  Glauber*s,  or,  in  default  of 
these,  common  salt,  eight  to  twelve  ounces,  dissolved  in  thin  gruel,  and  re- 
peated ever>'  six  or  eight  hours  till  effect  is  produced.  In  some  cases,  as 
bowel  affections,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  castor  or  linseed  oil,  with 
a  few  ounces  of  watery  tincture  of  aloes,  form  the  best  laxative.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  most  of  these  articles  are  uncertain  in  their  action ; 
but  their  uncertainty  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  it  is  the  faahion  of 
the  present  day  to  represent,  as  the  experiments  detailed,  in  which  there  is 
mucn  discrepancy,  shew.  The  action  of  laxatives  is  much  assisted  by  diluting 
drinks,  bran  mashes,  raking,  and  clysters:  indeed,  both  bran  mashes  and 
clysters  are  of  themselves  in  many  cases  sufficiently  laxative.  Grass,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  salt  marshes,  forms  also  an  excellent  laxative  out  of  the 
stable,  as  soiling  does  in  it. 

L£Ai>. — Several  preparations  of  this  metal  enter  into  veterinary  practice.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the 

Leaiiy  Acetate  of  {Superacelas plumin). — In  the  former  dispensatory,  this  was 
called  the  acetate  of  lead ;  but  it  is  stUl  familiarly  known  by  the  old  term  of 
ftu^ar  of  leeul  among  farriers ;  originally  so  called  from  its  sweet  taste.  It  is 
of  much  importance  in  veterinary  practice,  forming  a  more  convenient,  and  I 
think  a  more  efficacious,  mode  of  making  Ooulard  watery  as  the  solution  of  it 
is  popularly  called ;  but  which  liquor  has  been  usually  made  from  a  prepara- 
tion of  litharge,  called  extract  of  saturn,  or  Goulard*s  extract.  When  this 
celebrated  liquor  is  made  from  the  drv  acetate,  do  it  as  follows  : 

Goulard  water, — Take  acetate  of  lead,  one  dfachm  to  two,  proof  spirit  an 
ounce,  sof\  water  a  pint :  when  the  extract  is  preferred,  it  is  thus  made : — 
Liquid  acetate  of  lead,  extract  of  saturn  {liquor  pliimbi  acetatis),  one  drachm 
to  two ;  proof  spirit  an  ounce ;  soft  water  a  pint.  Either  of  these  prc|)arations 
of  the  acetate, of  lead  are  excellent,  and  justly  appreciated  applications,  in  su- 
perficial iufiammulious ;    but,  to  produce  the   full  effect,  the  part  affi»:ted 
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should  bt*  kept  constantly  wet  with  one  or  the  other  of  them.  IntenuDv 
thin  pn*i)aration  ii  inert :  even  four  ounces  have  been  given  without  pix»- 
clucinK  anv  viMible  cffei't. 

/^#w/,  (\trhithttte of  {IHnmhi carhomu). — \^Tiite  lead    is  aometimes  used  *» 
a  desiccativi*,  InMiig  sprinkled  over  a  sore. 

Letui,  Litharec  of  ( I^umbi  ojyfhtm  srmiritmnn). —  From  this  the  celebrstrd 
extract  tif  (touhird  is  made,  which,  infused  in  water,  produces  the  (iouUni 
wash,  but  which  1  prefer  to  make  of  the  superacetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  as  it  15 
ern>ne<>usl\  called. 
LiMK  in,  in  some  cases,  when  quick,  a  useful  caustic ;  and,  when  pulverixed.  is 
found  fr«Kxl  to  sprinkle  over  cankered  feet,  greasy  heeU,  or  any  tool  sor^Kc 
when'  an  abnoqition  of  moisture,  as  well  as  an  escharotic  process,  are  de- 
sirable. 

Limr  W'atrr. — Six  pounds  of  lime,  infused  in  two  gallons  of  water,  mij. 
aHer  htiuidiiiK  three  or  four  hours,  be  strained  off,  and  kept  in  a  clngely  gtappM 
bottle  for  uhc,  without  which  care  it  will  be  useless.  Lime  water  is  a  good 
application  for  uiunge,  and  is  also  sometimes  recommended  internally  for  ob- 
Htinute  coughrt  and  nephritic  complaints. 

( 'kloridt  of  Lime  is  a  most  valuable  disinfector :  it  is  alao  oaed  as  an  extemil 
applicutii»n  to  woundx  having  a  putrid  tendency ;  in  the  latter  use  it  is  inferior 
t<»  the  chloride  of  sinla,  which  see.  In  a  retention  of  the  placenta,  called  mni 
Afirinr  rlransf^  in  a  ci>w,  where  the  putridity  had  become  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce lar\ie  or  maggf>ts  and  intolerable  foetor,  there  was  injected  a  wine-glass 
ofchioriilr  of  time,  diluted  with  a  pint  of  warm  water,  into  the  ragina,  whicb 
itM'lf  bn>ught  away,  in  two  hours'  time,  several  quarts  of  putrid  matter,  b) 
which  the  cow  was  greatly  relieved;  but  some  foetor  returning,  a  9e<rond  in- 
jection wai«  )>ass€Hi  the  next  day,  which  again  sweetened  the  cleansing,  and 
pre\ented  further  putrefaction.  Hut  as  the  placenta  was  not  yet  ejected,  two 
ounces  of  the  chloride  of  »iHia  wras  now  given  in  a  pint  of  sruel  every  hour ; 
the  consiNiuence  of  which  was,  that  after  the  sixth  dose  the  placenta  came 
awav,  mucti  diH.*omi)oscMi,  but  without  foetor;  and  the  cow  was  evidently  saved 
by  t\iese  means,  though  apimnMitly  before  in  a  dying  condition. 
LiMiMKNT  in  a  Huid  nrei>aration  of  oil  and  other  matters. 

LiNsKKit.-   The  siHHis  boiled  fonn  a  thick  mucilaginous  demulcent  drink,  used 
in  catarrh,  w)rt»  thniat,  and  all  chest  affections.     Lituteed  ptnnder  makes  a 
convenient  |>oultice,  |>articularly  where  a  close   application  of  the  poulticing 
medium  is  retpiired. 
Liqi  ii>  Ih.isTKK. — StH»  Hi.istkb;  see,  also,  Sweating  Blister. 
LiqroB  Ammoni.k  Ackt\tis. — See  Acetated  Liquor  of  Ammonia, 
Liqi'oait  K,  like  linscHni,  entered  into  the  composition  of  numerous  old  recipe^ 
but,  in  this  way  the  virtues  of  neither,  particularly  of  the  latter,  are  very  con- 
spicuous. 
I«oTiojis.-  See  Washks. 

MAi>nKB. — Much  dependence  used  to  be  placed  on  the  virtues  of  this,  among 
old  farriers,  in  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  as  well  as  in  farcy.  It  was 
also  considertnl  as  a  preventive  against  the  effects  of  venemous  bites.  In 
farcy  I  have  witnessed  some  good  from  it,  but  not  enough  to  deserve  parti- 
cular attention  :  in  other  respects,  I  b<*lieve  it  does  not  merit  much  notice. 
Malt. — This  fonns  an  excellent  cordial  in  cases  of  debility,  and,  when  conti- 
nued, it  becomes  a  (H'nnanent  tonic :  it  has  also  some  pectoral  qualities ;  but 
in  active  inflammations  of  the  chest  it  is  t(K)  stimulant.  Malt  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent alterative:  in  farcy,  in  grease,  and  in  mange  also,  when  accompanied 
with  emaciation,  I  have  used  it  with  extreme  efhcacy :  but,  in  such  cases,  it 
should  be  given  in  considerable  quantities  without  other  com,  and  even  with 
as  little  hay  as  ))ossible,  so  that  almost  all  the  nutriment  received  by  the  con- 
stitution may  be  by  the  malt.  This  practice  is  not  generallv  known,  but  it 
has  proved  with  me,  in  some  cases,  singularly  efficacious :  the  best  mode  of 
giving  malt  is  by  mashes. — See  Masubs. 
Mabsum ALLOWS. — Either  the  leaves,  stalks,  or  roots,  when  boiled,  yield  a  mu- 
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cilaginous  liquor,  formerly  much  used  as  a  fomentation,  and  occasionally  given 
internally  as  a  demulcent ;  but  this  plant  has  fallen  into  disuse  among  us, 
though  still  in  repute  on  the  continent. 

Mashes  are  much  in  request  in  stable  management,  and  are  made  from  oats, 
barley,  bran,  malt,  linseed,  and  sometimes  chaff:  they  are  also  given  cold  or 
warm;  but,  in  either  case,  should  always  be  hot  when  made.  In  making 
them,  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  smoking  the  water,  and  not  to  stir  them  with 
any  thing  dirty,  or  the  horse,  being  a  cleanly  animal,  will  refuse  them.  The 
mode  of  mashing  is*  sufficiently  known :  boiling  water  being  poured  on  the 
bran,  com,  or  whatever  is  the  subject  of  the  mash,  to  the  consistence,  when 
stirred,  of  a  poultice,  it  should  be  covered  over,  and  suffered  to  remain  an 
hour  or  two,  unless  it  is  to  be  given  hot  to  steam  the  head,  as  in  catarrh ; 
but  even  here  it  should  not  be  hung  round  the  neck  immediately,  or  it  would 
alarm  the  horse.  Some  horses  wiU  not  readily  eat  bran  mashes  without  a 
handful  of  com  to  make  it  palatable :  when  horses  are  weakly  and  much 
emaciated,  it  is  pmdent  oflen  to  mash  all  their  com.  The  quantity  intended 
for  them  the  ensuing  day  may  be  put  into  a  vessel  the  over-nieht,  and  boiline 
water  poured  on  it :  in  this  way  it  is  rendered  more  easy  of  digestion,  and 
hence  more  nutritive.  Speared  com  has  been  sometimes  recoumiended  in 
the  course  of  the  Work ;  which  is  nothing  more  than  malting  a  quantity, 
by  putting  cold  water  to  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  spreaiding  it  on  a 
floor  two  mches  thick,  which  will  soon  make  it  sprout,  when  it  may  be  given. 
In  this  way,  it  must  be  made  from  day  to  day,  or  it  will  become  musty  or 
mouldy. 

Mbbcubt  {HydrargyruM)y  or  Quicksii^vbr. — This  singular  mineral  yields  us 
some  of  our  most  active  medicinal  agents. 

Corronve  mercury  (Hvdrargyrus  oxymuritu)^  popularly  called  corrosive 
sublimate,  forms  an  excellent  medical  agent  in  judicious  nands.  As  an  al- 
terative, it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  grains  daily :  in  glanders 
and  farcy  this  quantity  may  be  gradually  increased  to  as  much  as  the  horse 
will  bear  without  inconvenience ;  but  as  its  noxious  effects  are  oflen  sudden, 
so  it  must  be  most  carefully  watched.  It  proves  also  a  very  certain  diuretic 
in  large  doses  (see  Diubbtics).  Externally^  also,  its  effects  are  considerable. 
As  a  caustic,  it  has  already  been  noticed  among  EschamiicM,  It  forms  a  use- 
ful wash  for  mange,  and  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  the  stimulant  properties 
of  blisters,  when  used  for  exostosis.  It  appears  to  have  a  very  peculiar  effect 
on  cattle :  received  bv  the  stomach,  a  considerable  quantitv  may  be  given  with 
impunity :  but  sprinkled  on  a  wound,  comparatively  a  small  quantity  destroys. 
See  some  very  instmctive  notices  with  regard  to  this  active  medicament,  in 
Mr.  Morton*s  Manual  of  Pharmacy^  second  edition,  p  189. 

Red  precipitated  mercury  (Ilydrargyri  oxydum  rtirumj,  or  red  precipitate^ 
is  a  useful,  active,  and  convenient  caustic,  by  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  sprinkled  over  sores.    (See  EIschabotics). 

Black  sulphuret  of  mercury  (Hydrargyri  guljjhuretum  nigrum)^  or  j^thiop* 
Mineraly  is  less  frequently  given  in  horse  practice  than  it  deserves.  There  is 
too  much  fiishion  in  our  pharmacy,  and  too  little  experiment.  In  all  skin 
affections  I  have  found  this  a  valuable  alterative,  and  also  vermifuge,  in  daily 
doses  of  two  or  three  drachms.  It  is  equally  useful  in  the  mange  of  degs. 
See  '  Canine  Pathology* 

Mint  and  Pbppbbmint. — See  Oils. 

MUBIATB  OP  AlfTIMOWT. See  AWTIMONT. 

Muriate  op  Babttbs. — See  Babttbs. 

Muriate  of  Soda,  or  Common  Salt. — See  Salts. 

Mtrrh. — This  excellent  gum  resin  is  a  valuable  tonic  to  the  horse,  in  doses  of 
an  ounce,  particularly  if  united  with  salt  of  steel,  and  any  warm  bitter. 
There  are  two  tinctures  of  it ;  one  simple,  and  one  com]K)unded  with  aloes : 
both  of  which  are  much  used  externally,  as  warm  digestives,  in  wounds  and 
sinuous  sores,  where  the  application  is  attended  with  striking  benefit  fre- 
quently :  the  aloetic  tincture  la  by  much  the  most  stimulant.  To  cattle  also 
it  proves  a  stimulating  tonic  and  Tuaable  antiaeptic  in  doeea  of  from  jg  to  jiv. 
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NAriiTiM. — Stt*  Tar. 

NARroTiTM  ntv  not  nlt«'K^»thfr  <iiinil.ir  in  thvir  action  to  anti«|ta»miidicA,  hi- 
nion*  M»  to  an(Kluu's;  \ol  the  analof^  altofrethcr  is  so  con»»idt'rable,  that,  i' 
the  prr«*ti!t  inntancT,  it  i»  not  nccc»Mir\'  to  separBte  the  conMdoratioo  o: 
thcni  fmni  vihat  lo^^fn^  irritation  and  eases  pain. — See  Aktispjismodics  aud 
Anopynuh. 

Natron. — See  Soi>a. 

Nitrate  of  Silver  (An^^nti  nttrax).  This  is  popularly  called  iuwir  mwfcr. 
and  U  in  veterinary  praeticc  a  valuable  external  application  :  to  the  himu:. 
mibject,  and  to  dogA,  it  is  also  a  piK>d  internal  one  in  nenous  afffctionf>s Stt 

K?*CHAROTI('S. 

Nitre  (Potnxjttr  w/'/nw)  U  a  \rr\  general  mineral  product,  an<i  is  as  useful  ash 
i^*  i^'nenil  :  it  is  c'oni|><iiinfle<l  of  nitric  acid,  and  vegetable  alkali,  w  hi-ni-e  it- 
eheniicnl  name  nitrtitr  nf  p'ttmh.  It  is  the  most  poworfu!  rtfrii^crant  *<• 
kn«»w  :  it  p\'atl\  iiiinini*«hi-H  trbrilr  action,  and  detennincs  it*»  depletinc  action 
more  eertaiidy  to  the  kidnevs  than  any  of  the  saline  articles  we  use.  It  i« 
also  antiseptic  and  diaphoretic,  and  therefore  of  ^nvat  coii^tNjucncc  in  acti^r 
fever,  pven  two  or  tlirtn*  times  a-dav  in  doses  of  three  or  f<>ur  drachms.  A^ 
an  alterative  it  is  aUo  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  a  ptHni  plan,  as  practwc*! 
by  some  gTt)oms,  to  infuse  it  into  the  water  which  horses  are  to  drink ;  it  i> 
apt  to  dispist  them  from  all  drinkin;^.  Nitre  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cooling 
lotion  for  inriaminatorj*  swellings  arisin^^  from  sprains. 

AV/rr*,  Strrt't  Sptrtt  ttf  {Spf'n'ht^  frthrrin  nitn'cf). — This  is  a  valuable  pre«- 
ration  of  nitre,  ina.tnmch  as  it  is  a  refnc^erant,  and  yet,  in  some  measure,  a 
eoniial,  fn)m  its  7rtlH*real  composition :  therefon*  it  is  a  useful  medicine  in 
the  more  a<lvanccd  stages  of  fever,  in  does  of  an  ounce  two  or  three  times  a- 
da\.  It  is  also  a  useful  article  to  g:ive  in  the  immediate  approach  of  the  fiifi 
c*»ld  tit  of  fever,  in  a  dos<»  of  two  ounces, — See  Fever. 

NiTHtMs  Ac'in  {Artfhtm  nitnmutn  HilHfMm)^  or  arpia/orh't. — See  Caustics. 

Oak  Hark. — See  Harks. 

Oils. — Thes<»  are  either  tlxe<i  or  volatile.     The  /bred  niU  are  so  called  bc^eaose 
thev  are  not  liable  to  be  chanped  into  vapour  but  under  a  high  degree  of  tem- 

}>erature,  and  arv  also  generally  gaintnl  in  (juantities  bv  expression.      The  ro- 
a/i/r  oifjt^  i»n  th<*  contrar\-,  art*  nrmlucetl  by  distillation,  and  e%*aporate  bv  a 
mo<lerat<'  heat.     The  tixcil  kind,  m  horse  practice,  are, — 

(h'f  of'  litn/,  an  c\pn»ssed  oil  from  bay  berries:  now  obsolete,  except  in  the 
reci|>es  of  the  country  smith. 

Oif  of  Castor. — See  ('A^TOR  Oil. — In  verv*  large  doses  this  occasions  some 
dintiirbance  in  the  bowels,  and  dt>t»s  not  often  operate  as  a  laxative ;  but  in 
doses  of  eight  or  ten  ounces,  n'peated  everv  tive  or  six  hours,  it  proves  fre- 
<iu<*ntly  an  excellent  laxative  when  luort*  diastic  matters  are  inadmissible.  It 
is  apt  to  be  d'cricd.  an«l  numerous  experiments  are  detailed  to  prove  that  it 
is  noxious  as  \\rll  as  inert,  but  hanlly  an>  two  experiments  agree.  I  have 
given  it  for  'sears,  without  experiencing  any  ill  effect,  but  often  the  best,  frt>m 
its  use.  It  is  tnie.  it  can  never  gain  a  character  as  a  certain  ajH'rient ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  an  uncertain  one,  imlcss  joine<l  with  a  watery  tincture  of* 
altH's,  or  with  neutral  salts,  when  the  mixture  seldom  fails,  if  mashes  have 
Ihhmi  in  us<' :  alone,  it  must  Ik*  owned,  it  is  not  always  certain  as  a  purgative, 
but  in  <jnantitics  that  produce  much  irritation.  It  is  a  most  wife  and  inva- 
luable purgati\e  to  the  dog. 

Oil  of  (Pfirrs. — The  Iwst  olive  oil  may  l)e  substituted  for  castor  oil,  when 
the  latter  cannot  he  obtained.  It  is  the  principal  medium  in  the  Composition 
of  liniments,  and  enters  into  numy  ointnicnts. 

Oti  of  Lint fr (I. — This  is  considered  as  a^pectoral  by  the  older  farriers,  and 
was  formerly  much  used  in  coughs,  but  is  now  seldom  given.  It  is  also  a 
pretty  certain  laxative,  and  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  olive  oil;  and  in 
many  instances  more  than  castor  oil. 

Oil  of  Palm. — Country  practitioners  hardly  kni>w  there  is  such  an  article 
as  this,  which  has  the  consistence  of  all  the  other  properties  of  lard,  with 
the  addition  of  a  most  fragrant  smell.    In  quautiticb  it  may  be  also  purchaMKl 
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cheaper  than  lard,  and,  as  it  docs  not  become  rancid,  it  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred :  it  must  also  be  less  noxious  to  the  stomach  of  the  horse  than  the 
animal  oil  of  the  swine.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Cocos  But^Tacea,  or  Mackaw  tree,  or  Brazilian  palm. 

The  essential  or  volatile  oils  are, — 

Oil  of  Amber. — An  antispasmodic  not  much  in  use.  It  is  said  to  have  a 
peculiar  property  of  hastening  the  action  of  aloes. 

Oil  of  Anise  Seeds. — This  is  an  elegant  warm  aromatic,  and  may  Tery  pro- 
perly be  added  to  cordial  balls,  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty  drops. 

Oil  of  Caraioays  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  considered  in  a  similar 
point  of  view. 

Oil  of  Juniper, — This  is  often  added  to  diuretic  balls,  to  increase  their 
effect :  it  acts,  however,  principally,  as  a  warm  aromatic. 

OH  of  Petre  is  only  Barbadoes  tar  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

OH  of  Tar  is  a  cheap  penetrating  distillation  from  tar,  that  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  turpentine :  but  it  may  be  better  employed  in  mixture  with  whale- 
oil,  as  a  suppleing  matter  for  the  hoofs. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. — See  Turpentine. 

Oil  of  Origanum. — This  warm  penetrating  oil  was  formerly  much  used 
among  farriers  as  an  external  stimulant ;  but  it  possesses  no  powers  superior 
to  turpentine,  and  is  therefore  little  used  by  modem  practitioners. 

OH  of  Spike. — To  this,  also,  the  older  farriers  attributed  superior  efficacy, 
although  it  was  nothing  more  than  oil  of  turpentine  coloured  with  alkanet 
root. 

Oil  of  Vitriol. — See  Sulphuric  Acid. 
OiNTMENTA  are  greasy  applications  for  covering  excoriated  surfaces.  The  nu- 
merous preparations  of  this  kind  are  much  reduced  in  number ;  for,  although 
some  certainly  have  a  salutary  influence  on  a  wound,  yet,  after  all,  their  prin- 
cipal merit  is  in  the  defence  they  afford. 
Onions. — In  domestic  practice  the  juice  of  three  or  four  onions  in  half  a  pint 
of  sound  ale  or  gin  has  relieved  flatulent  colic.  The  French,  in  such  cases, 
introduce  a  large  one  up  the  anus. 
Opium. — I  believe  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove  that  this  valuable  antispas- 
modic is  nearly  inert  in  the  horse,  and  it  is  true  that  it  requires  a  large  dose 
to  exert  a  narcotic  effect ;  on  the  contrarv,  its  action  is  rather  that  of  a  sti- 
mulant when  the  system  is  already  excited ;  it  therefore  is  injurious  in  direct 
increased  vascular  action ;  but  in  indirect  vascular  action,  the  consequence  of 
some  great  irritation,  it  then  exerts  its  sedative  properties.  In  enteritis  of 
the  horse,  nevertheless,  after  blood  has  been  abstracted,  it  has  had  a  most  sa- 
lutary effect.  See  £ntbritis.  This  is  apparent  \x\  tetanus,  where  its  benefits 
are  sometimes  most  striking :  in  spasmodic  colic  its  benefits  are  particularly 
observable  in  doses  of  two  to  three  drachms ;  in  which  cases,  also,  it  may  be 
given  in  clysters  as  well.  It  greatly  assists  the  action  of  astringents  in  diar- 
rhcea ;  and,  in  profuse  staling,  united  with  alum  and  catechu,  it  has  proved 
singularly  efficacious;  as  also  in  difficult  staling,  not  dependent  on  inflam- 
mation In  farcy  and  skin  complaints,  it  combats  the  ill  effects  of  too  large 
doses  of  active  minerals.  It  increases  the  pulse,  in  repeated  doses  of  one  to 
two  drachms  every  six  hours ;  hence  it  is  an  useful  auxiliary  remedy  in  the 
debile  stages  of  irritative  fever.  As  a  direct  narcotic,  opium  is  not  active  on 
most  brutes :  the  dog  will  take  sixty  grains  without  sensible  effect :  the  sheep 
may  have  three  drachms  in  infiision  passed  into  the  true  stomach  without 
proving  narcotic. 

Laiidanum  is  the  tincture  of  opium,  but  it  is  too  diffused  for  much  use  in 
horse  practice,  unless  when  a  very  small  dose  is  required.  A  watery  solu- 
tion may,  however,  be  made  strong,  and  the  whole  given ;  that  is,  sediment 
and  all. 
Oxalic  Acid,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  McDonald,  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  the  preservation  of  the  colours  of  anatomical  preparations,  when  exhibited 
in  the  humid  way :  it  must  be  very  evident  that  such  a  discovery  must  greatly 
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aiil  ihcM'  pre|«nitioiii(,  whothtT  we  connidcr  them  as  objects  of  admiratioc.  cr 
(»t*<»tiiily.     Scf  I  V/rriNfiriiria,  vol.  ii,  p.  88. 

OwMKU  Simple. — This  is  niiuie  by  tiniiiicring  a  pint  of  vioegar  with  tr- 
|Hiuii(l»  tifhttiioy.  Siiicar  is  sonictimcs  substitutCKl,  but  this  is  never  sdvi^obk 
n«  it  iii'stntvs  I  Aiu  (li»|Htse<l  to  think,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  efican 
of'  tht'  ix>iii|Hmn(l.  0>i\nu*l.  pro|)i'rly  made,  will  be  found  a  valuable  remedi 
til  piu-unionia,  aiul  all  catarrnal  aflcctions ;  particularly  in  conjunctioo  vitb 
iiitn*.  tartar  ciiiotU',  and  foxglove;  the  dose  from  four  to  six  ounces. 

Pai.m  Oil.-  Si-i-  Oils*. 

rKprKR**.— The  variouA  kiiidn  of  peppers  are  Rometimes  used  bv  fhrrien.  psr- 


|H*p|M'i>  an'  MitiK-tiiiu's  umhI  an  a  stomachic  or  to  wami  other  more  penuanen; 
t«iiiu-»«  a!t  HtwU  h'ntvTn^  Siv. 

PlI^HU  .— S*f  I'ATIIAKTIt'M. 

1*1  T(  II  \<  uM-iX  to  give  a  i-diisistenci*  and  adhesiveness  to  plaibtcrs  and  ointmcnK 
and  is  alMi  the  basii»  ot*  chnrgi's.  It  has  an  much  metlit'imal  «]ualitv  as  iXa  n:U- 
tiiuiship  with  tcrchiiithinatcd  substanceii  allowH  it. 

Tot  AS  If  y}\tiajisti\  has  iHt-u  coiniutmly  called  the  vef^Hable  aiAali^  to  distingutih 
it  lh»iii  mhU,  or  the  minrrtd  nlkuli.  IVuash  forms  two  principal  compoundi. 
the  nitrtite  and  the  KH^Hrttirtnittr :  the  former  has  been  noticed  as  nitre;  tbr 
othtT  in  i-n'aiii  of  tartar,  as  |K)pularly  called. 

Sufifrmrtnitt'  of  l\t(tuk  ^  PotsAsa*  »u)K-rtartras,  cream  of  iartar). — Tlu*i> 
tu»(  a  \cr\  acti\c  niiilicainent  in  hone  pnu'tiee,  but  is  however  slightlv  febri- 
rui(i\  and  itiiMly  diuri'tic :  it  has  some  alterative  poweis  therefore,  and*  uoites 
\vx\  well  with  thoNi*  altcnktivc>s  we  employ  wlK*n  horses  are  labouring  undrr 
iiitaiieoiis  utfoctioiiH. 

r«»i  LTUKsi.  — Ill  \eterinar}-  practice,  bread  would  be  too  expensive  an  article 
to  iiiukc  |>«>uUiies  of  in  comiiuMi  cases.     Ihnu,  therefore,  is  very  commonlv 
umhI  ;  and.  to  give  it  a  pntner  consistence,  some  linseetl  meal,   if  'thought  oe* 
cfHs.tr\.  iii»>  U*  mixed  witn  it;  or,  in  default  of  this,  a  little  of  anv  other 
iiK-al.     .\  iMthlticf  should  Ik-  made  of  a  sufficient  consibtence,   that  it  niav  not 
mil  thriuign  the  chtth  it  is  put  in ;  and  vet  it  should  not  be  so  thick  as  to  dir 
tiHi4|uickl\,  tor  a  (xmltice  acts  pnnci()ally  by  its  moisture;  therefore  it  shoukl 
U'  t*ii«|iieutlv  wi'ttiHi  thrtnigh  the  cloth  with  the  predomiimting  fluid,  of  what- 
e\cr  kind.     In  appl\ing  |M)ultii.*ett  to  the  legs,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tie 
them  tiHi  tii;ht,  as  is  tiiH|ueiitl\  done,  and  thcrebv  the  mischief  aggravated 
instead  ot*  relicxed:  a  piece  of  uhkuI  list  is,  for  this  reason,  very  proper  to 
fasten  them  on  with.     .\  (nmltice  should  never  be  applied  too  hot;*  very-  little 
gtMKl  ean  be  dertvid  tViMii  it,  and  much  |>ain  may  bt^  (K<t.'asioned.     A  hot  poul- 
tice Mum  ciMiies  to  the  heat  i»t*  the  \vkTt :  and  as  in  most  cases  requiring  one 
the  )t;irt,  at  the  nuHiieiit  of  applieatit>n,  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  debility. 
t(Hi  great  heat  onl\  tardier  weakens  it.     rtmltices  art.^  likewise,  in  nmny  cases, 
aiiplied  eold,  as  in  x^iie  strains,  and  in  atfi'ctions  of  the  eve.     A  very  conve- 
nient iiumIc  of  appKing  a  |H»iiltiee  to  the  extremities  is  l>y  means  of  an  old 
worsted  sto<.'king  cut  (»n*  at  the  ancle.     The  leg  of  it  being  slipped  over  the 
htHit*,  is  bnnight  an>und  the  part,  and  secured  bi>low  by  means  of  broad  list 
not  t(K)  tightly  applied.     The  iH>ultice  is  then  put  into  the  stocking  hy  means 
ot'  the  hand,  and  atUTwartls  S4*cured  above  by  another  piece  of  broad  tape 
Kntsely  applied ;  atU'r  which  the  top  of  the  st<K'king  may  be  folde<i  down  over 
it.     In  cases  where  it  is  found  difficult  to  keep  a  (xniltice  on  any  (tart  of  the 
extremities,  from  its  inclination  to  slip  down,  still  bv  no  means  tighten  the 
Kiip|x>rting  bandage ;  but,  instead,  pass  a  long  ta^K*  from  it  over  the  withers, 
or  back,  if  behind,  and  attach  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  bandage ;  it  will 
then  be  effectually  secured  from  slipping. 
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A  common  ioftening  Poultice. 

Bran,  any  quantity ;  pour  on  it  boiling  water,  to  form  a  thin  paste ;  add  lin- 
seed meal  sufficient  to  make  it  adhesive.  After  this,  stir  in  one  or  two 
ounces  of  sweet  oil. 

A  cooling  Poultice, 

Bran,  any  quantity ;  pour  on  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  Goulard  water 
to  form  a  poultice ;  which,  as  it  dries,  moisten  with  more  Goulard  water. 

Cleansing  Poultices  for  Grease^  or  ichorous  Discharges  from   other  diseased 

Surfaces^  or  for  gangrenous  Wounds. 

Oatmeal half  a  pint 

Linseed  meal ditto 

Powdered  charcoal   four  ounces 

Stale  beer  grounds,  sufficient  to  make  a  poultice. 
Or, 

Carrots,  scraped,  sufficient  to  make  a  poultice. 
Or, 

Turnips,  boiled  and  mashed,  sufficient  to  make  a  poultice. 

To  either  of  these  four  ounces  of  powdered  charcoal  may  be  added,  if  thought 
proper.     Or, 

Linseed  meal,  or  oatmeal  flour,  any  quantity ;  mix  with  boiling  water,  and 
ferment  with  a  table-spoonful  of  yeast :  as  it  rises,  apply  to  tne  part. 

In  cases  of  extensive  gangrene,  an  ounce  or  two  of  oil  of  turpentine  may  be 
added  to  either  of  these  poultices. 

I|jOWDEBS. — Pulverized  medicines,  without  much  taste,  may  be  conveniently 
given  by  mixing  with  a  mash,  or  in  the  com.  If  in  the  latter,  and  the  matters 
given  are  very  dry  and  light,  the  com  should  be  first  sprinkled  with  water, 
to  prevent  the  powder  beins  blown  away  by  the  horse  breathing  or  snorting. 
But  whenever  a  horse  is  delicate  in  his  stomach,  and  refuses  his  food  on  this 
account,  the  attempt  to  give  them  thus  should  not  be  persisted  in. 

Purges. — See  Cathartics. 

Quassia,  a  useful  bitter  in  doses  of  six  to  ten  drachms. 

QuiNA,  often  called  qidmne^  is  a  disulphate  of  quina,  and,  as  far  as  our  own 
experience  goes,  is  a  very  valuable  brute  as  well  as  human  tonic  in  doses  from 
jss  to  3j,  and  is  more  particularly  so  if  conjoined  with  camphor.  We  need 
not  say  that  its  costliness  prevents  its  use  but  in  particular  cases. 

Raring  is  a  method  of  emptying  the  bowels  by  means  of  the  hand.  The  right- 
hand  arm  being  stripped  and  oiled,  with  the  left  baud  the  tail  is  drawn  aside, 
when  the  right  being  made  as  small  as  possible,  and  cone  like,  should  be 
gently  introduced  up  the  fundament,  and  any  quantity  of  hardened  excrement 
the  hand  meets  with  carefully  removed  in  smsdl  pieces.  From  this  it  will  be 
at  once  evident  that  Inick  raking  must  be  useful  in  a  vast  variety  of  cases.  It 
should  always  be  made  use  of  previously  to  giving  a  clyster,  otherwise  the 
hardened  matter  may  prevent  tne  passage  of  the  fluid.  It  is  also  always 
proper  in  colic ;  and  in  all  cases  of  costiveness  it  should  never  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Rbd  Precipitate. — See  Mercury. 

Repellents. — Medicines  whose  action  was  supposed  to  consist  in  driving  back 
humours  from  one  part  to  another.  Modem  physiology'  allows  no  such  action ; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  theories  now  received,  that  all  repellents,  as  they 
were  teraied,  act  simply  by  their  tonic  power. 

Resin,  commonly  called  rosm,  is  either  yellow  or  black.  The  yellow  is  the  one 
used  in  vetermary  practice ;  internally  as  a  diuretic ;  and,  externally,  in 
charges,  plaisters,  &c. 

Ru  B,  joined  with  box,  has  been  thought  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the 
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\rAr  n!"  .1  laliiil  tlnii.      I   l»:»\i'   in\««rll'  uitiii  <s(>()    the   pro\  ciiiivc'  p»o«Tr«  t 
iii.xtnn    ill  \«hiil)   it  u:i>  alt   iiiL'riilU'nt :  hut  I  am    cli'»{K »<•«:- ti   to  atthbuii- 
|iii!ii  ipril  « till  .u  >  i«»  till-  lMi\(Mi-  Uahieo).     Ap.   a  rcii»cil\   in  <art\.  wi.-: 
iiifl  L'li  -iM  .  ill  :ill  ufiii-1)  it  was  toriiu t1\  iiM.-il.  it  h;i>  little  virtue. 

Sai.im    l^iiiniiH  ai  ion.     Sti-  Kxmikim  atkin**. 

Sai  I"*  :iri-  <ii\iiliil  iiiti>  at  iM-.  alkalir-.  ami  ii«-'.itral'*. 

i'.nhithui  Suit.  Tlii^  i.-  a  iiM tul  riiMed\  in  vtieriiiarv  practice:  1*"r  • 
|v|i-<ini  or  (■latj!uT*>  >alt  caiiiii>t  be  oiiivtiiiciiiK  i;«it  at,  this  ina\  bi.'  .^l^ 
iMli'l  a-  ail  a{Mritiit.  It  aUi*  pruxcs  ilM'lt'a  VL-niiitUh;e,  and  in  S4.iIuti«>D  ^: 
flu  I  tl«  I  I".  Ill  «ijM  nlhi;  « !%«,!<  r-*.  It  \\va\  b*-  iriMii  in  t!iiM.*s  of  truni  ^i\  !■■ »: 
ouni  4  o.  In  I  hi-  }irii)»«irtiiiii  «it*  n  (Irachiii  to  ^ix  ounces  nf  water,  it  hi«  b 
tir.ii.il  an  I  Ml  III  lit  4iill\riii;ii  t«ir  ii|ihthalniia  uhen  thi-  Hrst  inrianiinarnn  i 
Titii'ii  li.i-  ^;.h  l«li«l.  i'lu-  rhl'triih  n/"  .s-nfhtiii  i>r  cnnniioii  s;iJt  is  an  Inval- 
totiif-  i;.'!  .ili<  r.iTi\<-.  ami  i*>  ^n  |i;ihital)K'  cliat  it  iiithiees  the  uniniaU  it  is 
III  I'.iii .  \\\u  h  iiii\i  ii  \«itli  tlirir  pruvemUT.  to  cat  it  witli  avi'iit\.  It  incre 
i!ii  ■!;.:.  -liii  juiwiT-.;  .tiwl  \\r  hrlicM-  it  ti»  he  a  vcriiiifui^r  alivct.  ,V«i  a  rcL 
llir  Till    ii'l  in  -In  1 1'.  Mr.  Vfiiatt  hrar'*  c\iiUnce«»t'  it:<  exiflk  nee. 

Sn'f,  l\f^  I'll  (  Ma.'iM  -ia  "•iil|iha-»).     Sci  Si  i.i'IIati:  of  Maiinhma. 

Sii/f  >'f   Sh  '  /.     Sm    Ii:h\. 

Stilt  nf   Tr.itnr.       Si  i    rolA^II. 

Sa\i\  rii!^  «:»-  ttirnurlv  -iri'fi::l\  ri-ci>i'.niu-mlc<l  as  a  j»i>werfiil  verinifiijt* 
h:i\»  sniiM  :ii:n  -  ^i  111  wormi  «oiiic  awa\  whi-n  it  ha?»  l»een  i;i\«.*ii.  parti^ul. 
Ill  I  itiisjiji  >.i!>l<  ilii-r-  <it  till  I  *"«!  iitial  «iil.  a<  ti\c  t»r  ^:\  draehnis ;  hut  Ii 
siili  i  it  .iJto^i  till  r  a-  li  »>.  ithraiii'iiN  than  iIium-  \cruiit'iii;<.'s  alri-ai.i\  notU 
iii.iiii-  int"  ail  iiii:tiiii  lit.  huwi  \i  r.  it  i^  i tiicai  iiiii>  ai;ain>t  uarts. 

Si  1  I  I.I  i.\i;i\  [  Si,n/''i-'fi).     'rill-  hrrh  ha"  ohlaimd  >oinc  ct  lehritv  t'nr  it-  ? 
|iii^i<l  I  thk  11  \  in    ti  iiiiiiiiii!  t))<    ra\:i::r<«  ot' rallies,  ami  as   a  jtritnhtfltictic : 
t\|ii  riiiif  ii!'  Ill"  Mr.  \t»u.i:!  ::n  ti>  c-talili»»li  it-  claim,  |»articiilarl\  in  uniou  i 
h«  llailiinii.t.  wliii-li  »i  •'. 

Sk  \  W  AThii.  -  lur  the  <.;i!iu-  piiriuiMs  tliMt  CMininmi  salt  is  piveii,  sea  water  \ 
aUn  hi-  «'iiipli»\c<l  ill  i!o«.i-<  111'  tuu  or  three  pints.  Soino  horses  will  drin 
ot'  tfii'iii«(  1m-h  :  ;inii  piTsiiic  lixiiiL;  on  tltc  «>t'a  c<tast  atfinn,  that  it  is  not 
rniiiiiiMn  fiir  a  Imrsi-  mit  nt'  i-oiiilitiun  ti»  break  a\va\  anti  &*o  tti  tht*  sea  >i(l 
drink.  ;i*<  tlKni.'li  iiiipve^-ei)  will)  an  in^fiiu  ti\e  kiii*\^hdi;e  ot'  the  efficacy  c 
as  an  alt«  i.iti'.i  ur  \i : nii'.'i:-.'!-.  \\  i**  ri-iiiai kable,  Iio\\i-\it.  that  !ii»rses  on 
M  ,1  iii;i-t  ^<  l.l'ijsi  I  arr\  a  line  fiat,  whieli  can  only  ari-ii*  Inijii  the  action  ot* 
St  a  air  i-\1i-rn;ill\  applii  •!.  ti'i  inlern.illx  thi\  aif  usiialh  hi-althy. 

Skoxmvi.'*.  Till -i  tiinii  a  el.i«>-  «it' xahnble  n-medies  calcuhitcil  t(^  diinii 
thr  irrit.ibilitv  ot*  tiu-  NXstrMi.  either  h\  aitin:;  on  the  iniincdiate  part  or 
tbe  whole  'I  Ti -orinin  t!ironi:li  i!ie  im  (iiuin  of'  the  >toinach,  usunlly.  In  S4 
CM-i  s  flu  \  III  i\  \w  viipposi  d  to  aet  h\  brin^im;  up  the  s\Kteni  to  a  stat 
resist  iIh-  iriiiatin^  ii.ijire«^<>ions ;  in  utluTs  tlx  \  lowi  r  the  animal  powrrs  i 
a  li'sst  111  (1  M  iisil>iiii\  li\  a  n.treotie  or  sopurilie  ctleit.  In  the  liorse  we  h 
no  renieilifs  that  air  dniiKd  Miporities;  hm  \\v  have  such  as  lessen  irrital 
aini  ihiik  sp:ii.rno.lle  a'tion  i  sre  A\  ri*»r  xsmoiucs).  ()|)iuni,  h\osevaniui 
henhanr.  ilijit.ilis  or  to\Lr|nM.  cii  iita  or  heinloek.  belladotiiia  or  niurhtsh; 
cain)>!ior,  naiisi  .niN,  the  eoM  bith.  are  >edatives  adapted  to  diHerent  dei^i 
ami  <liM'<  nni  xaririicf  ot'  irritaiii>n  Si. me  irritatixe  states  arc  best  coinha 
perinam-nllx  h\  tonies.  as  the  inim  ral  aeiiis.  \c. 

SiLX'i:u  f'lirnishi  s  u^  with  a  nitn.'t,  known  as  lUr  lunar  caustic,  x^'hoso  proiier 
a<i  an  esiba:«itie  an-  di  taibd  nndi  r  that  fieail.  Iiiti  rnally.  the  intrate  ut'sil 
is  a  i^diiil  anti-|>asMiodi(*  in  the  chorea  ot'  doLr*^. 

Son  A  is  tin*  iuinrraf  alkali,  the  medicinal  properties  ot*  x^hich  do  not  differ  r 
ti-iiallx  t'roiii  potash,  or  the  xe^ctable  alkali,  xvhieh  see.  Its  conipouildts  vi 
Us  eoiiiinoii  salt,  ealleij  iifiriutt*  or  rhhn iilr  ot'  ntulinm. — Sc-c  Salts. 

i'hlnrith'  of  Stutn  ti»rnis  a  better  deter«:ent,  thonirh  it  is  inferior  as  a  tl 
in  tee  tor,  to  I  he  rhhtriiir  ttflinn:  As  ail  application  tor  iiialit^nant  and  sprei 
iiiK  ulcers  it  posse.shcs  very  j;reat  etfiiacx.  It  tonus  also  a  pMxl  stimulati 
injection  for  poll-evil  and  tirjtulous  xiithcrs;  and  in  grease  it  may  be  ofl 
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advantageously  employed.  It  seems  likewise  to  hold  out  a  promise  of  benefit 
iu  glanders,  the  virulence  of  which  it  has  at  least  suspended ;  and  when  giveu 
in  daily  doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces,  in  a  properly  diluted  state,  it  has 
evinced  a  very  powerful  effect  on  the  absorbents. 

Spanish  Fltes. — See  Cantiiaiudes. 

Ergot  of  Rye^  more  commonly  known  as  spurred  rye,  is  an  active  ingredient 
of  a  principle  not  well  understood,  but  very  evanescent.  It  should  therefore 
be  kept  in  well  stoppered  bottles,  and  even  then  it  must  not  be  kept  too  long. 
Mr.  Morton  says  it  acts  as  an  excitant  in  the  throes  of  the  uterus  in  doses 
of  jij  to  jiv ;  but  that  it  should  not  be  given  until  the  regular  forcing  of  the 
womb  have  proved  ineffective.  It  has  been  administered  to  the  foabng  marc 
with  effect,  but  it  appears  to  exert  its  powers  most  successfully  in  cows, 
sheep,  and  dogs.  The  Mtcale  is  certainly  an  emmenagogue  of  great  power, 
yet  it  should  not  be  emplayed  but  when  other  means  have  failed. 

Squills  (Scilla  maritimd). — Squills  are  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  White ; 
but  I  cannot  speak  in  equal  terms  of  their  efficacy  in  the  cases  I  have  tried 
them.  By  their  stimulating  properties  they  may  assist  the  bronchial  secre- 
tions in  a  slight  degree,  and  may  therefore  be  added  to  tartarized  antimony  in 
the  later  stages  of  angina  or  catarrh  ;  but  in  cases  of  emergency  they  ought 
not  to  supersede  more  active  agents. 

Starch. — In  diarrhcea,  starch  clysters  have  proved  very  useful.  It  may  also  be 
given  internally  in  such  cases,  united  with  chalk  and  opium. 

Stimulants. — The  veterinarian  is  doomed  to  hear  the  word  cordials  so  often 
from  mouths  more  fitted  to  receive  them  than  to  use  them,  on  their  horses  at 
least,  that  he  will  gladly  recognize  all  proper  matters  under  this  head  in 
preference  to  the  former  much  abused  one.  The  cordial  ball  of  the  groom, 
and  as  well  of  the  illiterate  farrier,  might  be  called  baleful^  ffot  by  quackery 
out  of  ignorance ;  and  under  the  term  cordial,  I  have  pointed  out  when  only 
it  can  be  requisite  in  a  state  of  health  ;  and  here  will  follow  formula  proper 
for  those  cases.  StknulaiUs  are  medicines  that  exert  an  influence  on  the 
system  by  increasing  the  power  and  action  of  a  part,  or  of  the  whole  of  it ; 
hence  they  may  be  considered  as  very  numerous,  and  the  term  as  of  very  ex- 
tensive signification.  Local  stimuli  are  all  such  matters  as  either  promote 
the  vascular,  the  nervous,  or  the  absorbing  energies ;  as  friction,  rubefacients, 
blisters,  &c.  General  stimuli  act  on  the  sensorium  at  once,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  senses :  the  voice  of  the  hounds  stimulates  the  horse  by  his  ears; 
the  exertions  of  a  fellow  horse  stimulate  him  to  new  energies  through  his 
eyes ;  and  the  stallion*s  fire  is  drawn  forth  by  the  scent  of  the  horsing  mare. 
Absorbing  stimulants  are  heat,  friction,  depletion,  mercury,  &c. 

Stomachic  stimulants, — Such  may  be  called  cordials^  as  are  intended  to  have 
a  temporary  effect  on  the  stomach ;  and  those  may  be  noted  as  stomachics 
whose  action  is  more  permanent.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  appear  to  act 
by  a  sympathetic  effect  they  excite  between  the  stomach  and  the  system ;  but 
as  this  organ  in  the  horse  is  not  so  sympathetic  as  that  of  some  animals,  so 
their  actinty  here  is  less  apparent :  nevertheless,  warm  spicy  matters  do  cer- 
tainly possess  some  efficacy;  but,  as  might  be  supposed,  such  cordials  (i.e., 
stomachics)  appear  to  act  best,  and  most  permanently,  as  are  received  into 
the  system  at  large,  as  generous  food,  malt,  gniel,  ale,  &c.  After  this,  it  may 
be  gathered  that  much  dependence  is  not  to  be  placed  on  what  are  termed 
cordials.  In  compliance,  however,  with  the  general  prejudice,  I  have  added 
three  formula;,  as  good,  perhaps,  as  any : — 

No.  I. — Gentian,  powdered eight  ounces 

Ginger,  ditto four  ounces 

Coriander  seeds,  in  powder eight  ounces 

Caraway  ditto,  ditto ditto 

Oil  of  anise  seed half  an  ounce. 

Make  into  a  mass  with  lard,  honey,  treacle,  or  conserve  of  roses,  and  give  one 
ounce  and  a  half  for  a  dose. 
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Xn  ■.'.— OfthcprcccJingiMM one  ouncr 

(ium  myrrh one  dracbm 

IfalMin  oT  TcJu ditto. 

N>v  .1. — (If  thv  first  msu xeu  dnchmi 

(.'aiiipbur ooe  drmchin 

0|>ium twetit)' graint. 

Kiihir  of  thcM-  mav  bf  tnTcn  u  a  drink  aimo,  bj  infuaing  ibc  powdm  in  t} 
ff  all- 

A-  ilimmlitnlii.  Mr.  Vine^  in  bi«  Trraluem  Glimim,  nummU*  ib« 
loains  ■rtii'lt'*:— (uniharidf*.  canrlU  bwk  Ifanelitr  Cftrtrx"},  ckpkicumber 
{••iifviri  Ki.Tirl,  cuU'lw  or  Java  pi-pprr  (ivArAn).  Kinfccr  root  (:imfnhfruT^ 
fjnmt  tii  Y*nt\i'^  itfnina  punuiin),  pellitory  of  Sftain  {pyrrtAn  railir):  tO 
tliiTt-ri-nt  -.in*  .'f  jwrnn-rs.  ax  iho  rainmon,  black,  cavcnnv.  chili.  Iom, 
mliiic :  |iiiii<'iitii  •«  alU|iiif  (pimfMlir  bacnt),  avret  flag-root  (mloau  am 
rm/ij-l.  Biiili-r'*  bark  ItriHtrra  fxtrlfr). 

M-irr  firi-imnieKt  tlitmiwkir  fUmnLitJt  arc  *iich  aa  act  not  onlv  bF  deiCTU 
init  ■  gnalcr  r]iiaii(ity  »('  blmd  lu  ilir  itumach,  which  incrraj*ps'  the  tf 
Hvrctiiiii,  lull  alii  \i\  *irvni[thi'iiin|t  tht  niuicular  tone  of  thai  organ, Vl 
t'iuiti[<'i>  it  !■■  ai-l  niib  man-  riu-n(.v  in  its  digc«iivc  moTcmrnt*.  Tbc  fbllOT 
fiiniiiiLr  .trr  inwriiil  un  thcM  unitrd  intrationi,  and  are  therefore  nrofM 
('aH-!>  iif  t-iiiiialcv(-ncr,  «r  rccnvriv  frum  debilitating  diaeiaaes  which  have 
(•ainil  (he  a[>|ivtitt' : — 

l'»«di-ml  t.'aiu-lla  alba tour  drachma 

tiiiiK**'' one  drachm 

Suti>hutf  ofciipjirr  |,U«r  rtfrnif) oticdr«chiB. 

.Maki'  iiKu  aball«ith  ti^UKTve  of  tucrii. 

1Xi-iM'li»n  of  i'hamiiii)ilc three  pinta 

W^lvr^  tiiicluri-  nf  alw* fiiur  ouncea 

(^iiii^'r.  in  |i»»dL'r half  an  ounce 

Siil|>h;iti'  i-f  inm  ijrrrrii  rilroJ) one  ounce  and  a  half. 

Mix.  an>l>li>i<l.-i>il.>f»iirdrink>, 

tiiini  nitrrh two  diachms 

.Mii<r.tnl  Hour one  drachm 

('uiitliuridt> five  grains 

('hiuii>i[iiil(-  |iiiwdi'r four  drachma. 

Make  into  a  liall  milh  (hrn  Venice  turjicnline. 

roadi'n-il  ptt'Dliun three  drachma 

roKilcrt'd  ii'iBisia three  drachma 

I'lmiliTi'd  nmiiis  of  paradiM; three  drachma, 

Mnkr  into  a  tiall  ttiih  \\-iiiL-r  turpentine. 

T'lnif  ftimuliiul*  an'  «upiMMil  to  exert  their  influence  on  the  muacular  £ 
and  to  inipnni'  llifir  tunc;  lbi«  ihcy  do.  in  boiiic  initancea,  through 
medium  of  the  fttiiuach,  aiid  are  then  called  ttoniachics  (which  ace);  or  1 
an-  receiveil  into  the  bIcMd,  and  ihen  bei.i>nie  a  vcrj-  part  of  the  fibre  th 
M-ivfH.  7<'n/i-j  are,  thrretiire,  iitinmliint*  of  pi'rnuutrnt  artiiin  ;  and  f 
which  niav  b<'  Raimil  that  ttiis  iIskii  is  nunieroua,  and  ia,  in  fact,  diffi 
thniuch  the  nin.lr  iiiiili'ria  niedica.  A  conijilrte  knowled^  of  their  ni 
bcFH  mill  their  efti'it^  laii  imi)  Ik-  gained  hv  an  intimate  convertance  i 
the  animal  woimniy.  and  ihf  iiHtiire  of  ibi-  varioii»  foreign  agenia  emplo 
in  acting  uixiii  it.  \*  a  guiife  tn  the  junior  veterinarian  and  anialeur,  a 
fonnubc,  that  I  have  found  b)'  exprrienec  to  be  efficient,  are  added;  ell 
of  which  may  be  given  doily  : — 
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Gum  myrrh three  drachms 

Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol) two  drachms 

Chamomile  powder three  drachms 

Ginger,  ditto one  drachm. 

Mix  into  a  ball  with  turpentine  or  palm  oil ;  or  into  a  drink  with  a  pint  of 
mild  beer. 

Arsenic ten  grains 

Gentian,  powdered three  drachms 

Cascarilla,  ditto three  drachms. 

Mix  into  a  ball  with  conserve  of  roses,  or,  as  above,  into  a  drink. 

Gum  myrrh three  drachms 

Powdered  gentian three  drachms 

Levigated  rust  of  iron two  drachms. 

Make  into  a  balL 

As  tonics,  Mr.  Vines  enumerates  Angustura  bark  (Ctuparia  cortex)^  Buck- 
bean  (Menyanihes  trifoUata),  Cascarilla  bark  (CoMcarUhe  cortex)^  Chamomile 
flowers  (Anthemides  flore*)^  Grentian  root  (CfentieauB  radix)^  Quassia  wood 
(Quasiia  lignum). 
Stoppings  are  articles  introduced  into  the  hollow  of  the  bottom  of  the  hoof  to 
moisten  the  horn ;  and  in  other  instances  also,  as  in  cases  of  pricks,  corns,  or 
bruised  soles.  For  the  first  purpose,  any  thing  that  will  retam  moisture  may 
be  used ;  the  following  will  be  found  as  good  as  any,  as  it  not  only  moistens 
but  toughens  the  horn : — 

Cow-dung  and  horse-dung,  mixed six  parts 

Tar one  part. 

Cla^  is  not  a  good  stopping.  It  dries  too  soon,  and  then  rather  adds  to 
the  evil  of  hardening  the  hoof  than  diminishing  it :  if  clay  is  used,  it  must  be 
mixed  with  something  that  will  retain  moisture,  as  one-tmrd  of  its  proportion 
should  be  cow-dung;  and  if  a  little  tar  be  added,  it  will  then  make  an  adhe- 
sive and  excellent  stopping,  sufficiently  firm  to  yield  pressure  to  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  without  an  injurious  brick-hardness.  In  cases  of  pricks,  &c.,  hot 
tar  is  not  improperly  used  as  a  stopping.  Pieces  of  tow  are  dipped  into  it, 
and  are  then  retained  by  means  oi  tough  strips  of  wood,  as  withy  from  the 
broom-binding,  which  may  be  laid  across.  Oil  of  turpentine  one  part,  horse 
turpentine  one  part,  and  grease  a  third  part,  make  also  a  good  warm  drawing 
stopping  for  similar  purposes;  but  it  should  be  always  first  considered  whether 
the  case  requires  stimulating.  Sole  pads  are  now  invented  of  thick  felting, 
which,  being  passed  within  the  shoe,  and  then  wetted,  swell,  so  as  to  be  per- 
manently retained,  and  at  once  yield  pressure  and  moisture. 

Storax. — See  Balsams. 

Styptics  are  remedies  that  restrain  hsemorrhage,  either  internally  or  exter- 
nally. Those  used  in  the  former  case  are  acetate  of  lead,  zinc,  alum,  and 
catechu ;  in  the  latter,  vitriolated  zinc  and  alum,  together  with  such  articles 
as  coagulate  the  blood  either  mechanically  or  chenucally,  and  thus  plug  up 
the  open  vesseL 

Sublimate. — See  Mercury. 

SuDORiFics. — These  are  uncertain  remedies  in  the  horse.  We  can  procure  a 
slight  relaxation  of  skin  by  diluents,  warmth,  and  diaphoretic  medicines ; 
but  actual  perspiration  we  can  seldom  excite,  except  by  violent  nauseants. 
Vinegar,  however,  in  frequently  repeated  doses  of  six  ounces,  will  generally 
produce  it ;  but  it  appears  to  excite  much  action  in  the  system,  and  hence 
not  to  be  recommended.  Increased  clothing  will  generally  produce  it ;  but 
by  exciting  increased  action,  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  common 
cases,  it  will  be  therefore  prudent  to  content  ourselves  with  diluents,  anti- 
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.•.'•r.ijil>.    Jkii-i   jiirt»t«-i   1;  «--'«f    j(   ir:  . ':••'.  >i       .-     _  -  -•  *— >  -  *     .*-_j*^    v^    ^ 

irit'f'.aM*  a«  an  ah«-rat;w-.   %.rA  •i:»*r.*!li   %*   a    r  .r»    ^  «— — .-c*    <•'  -• 

Hi  iriif  ri«  \«  ii».  ''f  Oil  of  Virr'.!  *  Artfxm  mJz 
ltf»;i«'1.  !■  .1  JT*  j.ara!."r.  fr*»"i  • -Ij-^  .r  ■!..•  .. 
till    ♦r.t  a*   Mfi   I  M  !i«XMti<  .   "rali*-i  !.  :■; 

A'  tlMl% 

Si  i.I'iii  i«     IJai.'»a»i    or    (  Oi^vn  iv^jri^mr-t  tf*  '  —  nrir.*!-:*^.-.     >Gc-i   ;z    "•-  »^r 
iiMil  (MrT'ii  f U  I'l  ^»«   rall»-«l  .1  Lial**.':..   mzi-I  wa#  tb<n    n.-^*"   - -^rd  ■_— .^r  rx— -*> 
...   —      . -p    »  Mfi'l  th-i  k  »l'j«i.  if*t.  a4  r.*!"  V:    *--p>:-«<-l.    ^ti  '."•-ri.  «.-rT-- 
tntri        Afii«.»Ci'i  Ini'Jiij  "f  -'.Ij'hjr  i«a«  :;.*it   ^'i   a^i •?  -  f  .2   Y  ^•"- 
furiiK  r 

Siirii\rr  or  ^"om.K  \  i  uftri  tuifhat) — Set  C'cppci. 

Si  I. I'll  I  h»  I    or   <ii  Kk'<li.\i:R  ( >uJjtkur^ym  A^yi'-xr^'j  »^  »^  j^^^— 'i 
lriiri«  riil        S»  •    Nli:f!«  i  It) 

SiifiMTr  *ir  Mai.nk*-!*  {  M  fit:  ix*  tiff  t^j,K:t\  \,^'*^'Zi^  >ali*w  ^r  :»:itcr  7-rrr^ 
■nit.  •*»  i»»ll  known.  ;■  a  \alunN!f  r,\i.*i\<\r.r  '■'ftentime*  f*  ih*  x^ttriiri: 
ftiit' !i  iiiofi-  Ml  t!ini>  x\\*-  «<jl|ifiatr  **(  •-•'la.  "r  ^iUib*?'*  «»a.k  la  c^je^  rfir* 
ifiK  n  l«Hi-«  !:it«  of  iHiwt-l*.  h-jt  i»h»r<'  al'.***  are  iriAj»?j:*^:W-.  ^^it  ■* ■  ri»'»-. 
iii.ifor\  nff' '  lion*.  thi»  ■•alt  i^  oA<  ii  a  n^'^uric'  :r«  fct*-rte  it  a*«pes7*  v>  ^~'i 
ii  *l'»iiM«  •  f!»  •  t  :  ori«'  n-  u  f*  hrifinrf.  th#'  other  a*  an  ap^rit^t.  It  rr:::rr* 
from  »i«  or  «'it»hf  o'lni-i  •  to  l^i-Ur.  rll"*it!\rr|  in  water  *'*t  cnj^L  to  -Xki  ti. 
fniHi  I- .  iiiii|  »<irii«-tiii.«-»  it  i-«  n«'(  ( ««nrA  t**!  rtjK-it  th^  Hn^^.  (>it.S''_*rr  tbf  f!^^  :■ 
pMi«lii'<ft  l»  <  iriDot.  til*  n  ftir*'.  Ik*  t*in*i(!«TtJ  altiicrther  a*  a  ret tala  iau- 
|]\«  ,  li-ir  %t>M  II  I'liiiMrjiil  witli  liii^n '1  i>rtao!i«r  ••:!.  it  AeM'*?!;  &ilft.  *wrt3r.- 
I.iilv  it  ;i  '\'Ui\  \i\  |;r;ifi  ii..i-)k^.  Ill  o^k liing  ilj^sttrv.  al»«jy  it  iljl\  D<  ^cf 
|ir«i|i>  rj".  ii'Mi  «l 

Si  I'r  It  I  \ k  I  k  m  k  or  !••» i  ^•'.ll   f  l*iit'iMtt  sujm  rturtnu),  or  Ocaxn  of  Tartar. See 

I'm  A^^if. 

Tah  i«  a  \tT\  ii*TfiiI  arti<  !•  to  thi*  \t-tennanan.  f>|ual  parts  of  tar  azKi  b^b 
nil  iiiitki  .III  ti.fl  lliiit  ii|>|ilii  .itioii  fi^r  the  hiMifn  of  horsic-a,  applicti  ciail\  with  i 
l»ni-li,  tttf  lioi.ft  |h  jii^  pii'\iotii«iv  iiKiiftcmd.  Tar  i«  also  am  exccrlieot  rtap- 
|Mii({  f'H  tin  Ic'tioiii  i*t  I  lie  l'r(  I.  in  tin*  |ir<i}M»rtion  (ll-r^:^ibc•d  untler  Sroppinii'!' 
It  M,  aNtf,  I  itln  r  aloiii ,  or  iiiix4tl  uitii  oil  of  turpentine  and  applk*d  vann. 
filti  II  iii« 'I  Mjili  aii-..iiira;ri:  un  a  ^topping  in  prickit  and  bruifio*  of  ihe  sok. 
Tut  I  iitrm  iil'o  iiifit  '.oinr  of  the  diftrMixf*  ami  (IrttTgcnt  uogucot*,  rkarticulariv 
ill  |ii'  |iiii.itioii-4  i'ttt  the  I  iin*  of  tliniHhcH  in  tin*  feet :  it  haa  also  be«rn  ffiTco  io- 
Mriiritl\  ill  h.ilU ;  aii'l  from  the  mattr  (»f  tar  an  a  drink  in  obstinate  chroaic 
4oti{(lin,  joiiifil  >%itli  I  x|Mrtonititit  Hn<l  olttTiitivca,  particular]  v  of  the  iDercurial 
kin<l,  it  JN  :^iii<l  niiji  h  ht  nctit  hah  hi-m  rertivid. 

7V//,  lintliuiliifit.  Thin  ua>«  hy  oM  prui-titioiMTD  %'alued  more  hifhlv  as  an 
iiit<  riiiil  rriiir'l\,  and  ua»  olh-n  ^i\cn  for  (-oiii;hii;  but,  Vk*  far  aai  luy  experience 
H«M  H,  it  tiii  litN  no  pn-li  nricr  :  pr«»h:ihly  iifitluT  art*  vcrj' efficient,' but  nia\  be 
uM'd  in  making  up  tlu*  hall  yi}\v\\  (»n  thcM*  (x.caiiona.  Mr.  Hart  has  been 
lately  attf-niptinK  to  rr\ivf  the  wh4'  of  it,  under  the  name  of  C«reen  Naphtha,  as 
an  internal  remedy  of  f(reat  ntility  in  all  chronic  chc^t  aflectioD!). 

I'annin  in  prepariMl  from  (mk^iills  and  coiicentratcB  with  it  the  gallic  acid,  by 
whir-li  it  heeoiiieH  a  iMiwerfiil  aMrin^ent ;  and  if  it.s  proixTties  as  an  astringent 
wonld  prove  eotial  Hi  all  c»ther  animalti  an  it  do<>!»  in  toe  dog,  we  should  not 
fear  pure  diarrlnra  in  any  cd' tlieni. 

rAHTAKi%Ki>  Antimony  {Atitimonii  tnrtarizutum). — Sec  Antimony. 

Tknth  art:  HuhNtanecH  introduced  into  a  wound,  to  prevent  \i%  too  early  clos- 
ing- In  deep  woiindN  having  a  narrow  outlet,  and  when  any  foreign  body  re- 
niaina  to  l>e  ex(M:lled,  they  may  be  very  properly  employed;  and  any  softaub- 
htance,  an  lint  or  tow,  may  be  intrmiuced  for  tliiiT  purpose.  Hut  the  old  plan 
of  the  farriery  of  cramming  every  wound  with  tents,  w  an  abburd  and  hurtful 
practice. 
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Tin. — This  is  used  as  a  vermifuge  to  horses  frequently.  It  has,  however,  but 
moderate  efficacy,  and,  when  given,  it  should  be  always  in  fine  filinffs,  and  not 
levigated,  as  there  is  reason  to  belicfve  its  action  is  purely  mechauicai ;  in  which 
case,  tin  must  be  preferable  to  pewter  filings,  as  being  harder,  but  which  arc 
generally  substituted.    Dose,  three  ounces  daily. 

Tinctures,  are  solutions  of  vegetable  or  other  matter  in  spirituous  liquors. 
When  any  of  the  resinous  gimis  are  to  be  dissolved,  pure  spirit  of  wine  should 
be  used.  When  the  roots,  bark,  leaves,  &c.  of  plants  are  to  be  made  into  tinctures, 
dilute  spirit  is  sufficient.  Tinctures  are  not,  in  general,  a  convenient  formula 
for  the  veterinarian.  The  substances  employed  are  too  difiused,  and  cannot  be 
given  in  general  cases  in  sufficient  quantity,  without  using  an  unnecessary  and 
even  hurtful  portion  of  the  spirit  or  menstruum.  But  as  sometimes  it  may  be 
wished  to  give  either  aloes  or  opium  diluted,  so  a  watery  solution  or  tincture 
might  here  be  useful.  In  these  cases,  equal  weights  of  the  substance  and  of 
proof  spirit  may  be  digested  together  in  a  warm  place  for  two  days,  and  then 
the  united  articles  may  have  double  the  weight  of  water  added ;  and  in  this 
state  the  tincture  may  be  kept  for  use.  In  givine  it,  the  bottle  must  be  shaken, 
and  the  sediment  and  all  poured  out.  Ajay  of  the  tinctures  of  the  human 
pharmacopoeia  may  occasionally  be  employed  in  veterinary  practice,  but,  for 
the  above  reasons,  this  will  never  be  a  very  useful  formula.  The  principal 
ones  in  use  are  tincture  of  aloes ;  tincture  of  aloes  with  myrrh ;  tincture  of 
benjamin  compounded,  called  fnars  balsam ;  tincture  of  myrrh ;  and  tincture 
of  Spanish  flies,  all  of  which  are  occasionally  used  as  detergents.  Internally, 
also,  all  of  them,  except  the  tincture  of  aloes,  are  stomachics  and  tonics. 
Tincture  of  catechu  likewise  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  restringent  drinks. 
The  tincture  of  opium  also  made  as  above,  or  a  stronger  laudanum,  would  be 
usefuL  Foxglove,  as  being  a  powerful  remedy,  may  be  very  usefully  given  in 
tincture;  ana,  for  convenience,  the  veterinarian  may  keep  this  also  of  double 
strength  to  what  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Tobacco. — This  is  a  very  powerful  narcotic.  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
White  of  two  ounces  naving  been  given  by  an  ignorant  groom  to  produce  a 
fine  coat,  which  occasioned  almost  immediate  death.  But  this  very  activity, 
when  we  are  better  acquaintcMl  with  its  mode  of  action,  may  be  made  subser- 
vient to  important  medicinal  purposes.  Tobacco  is  very  useful  in  infusion,  as 
an  external  remedy  for  mange. 

Tonics  are  remedies  so  called  from  a  supposed  property  of  giving  tone  to  the 
living  fibre,  by  which  they  increase  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  through 
the  medium  of  the  stomach  principaUv,  but  through  other  media  occasionally, 
as  cold  bath,  exercise,  friction,  &c. — oee  Stimulants. 

Turner's  Cerate. — See  Cerates. 

Turpentine  forms  an  article  of  very  considerable  importance  in  veterinar}-  me- 
dicine. There  is  no  great  difference  between  the  Venice  and  the  common, 
which  are  the  kinds  principally  used  in  our  practice :  both  are  considerable 
ingredients  in  digestive  and  blistering  ointments ;  and  either  is  also  a  conve- 
nient adhesive  m^um  for  forming  balls.  Internally,  the  Venice  is  a  warm 
stomachic,  an  excellent  assistant  diuretic,  and  has  some  vermifuge  powers. 

Turpentine^  Oil  of. — This  terebinthinated  preparation  is  still  more  in  use 
than  tne  massy  turpentine.  Internally,  in  doses  of  two  to  four  ounces,  it  forms 
an  excellent  antispasmodic  in  flatulent  colic,  and  half  the  quantity  in  daily 
doaes  forma  a  valuable  vermifu^ ;  in  both  chronic  and  acute  indigestion  it  is 
also  serviceable.  Externally,  its  use  is  still  more  frequent :  it  is  a  ready  and 
never-fiuling  stimulant,  and  hence  it  is  the  basis  of  tne  liquid  blister ;  and 
more  dilute,  it  forms  the  best  application  for  old  strains  and  bruises. 

Unguents. — A  derivative  name  for  ointments ;  which  see. 

Verdigris  {JErugo). — See  Acetate  of  Copper. 

Verjuice  is  only  an  apple  vinegar,  and  hence  applicable  to  similar  purposes  with 
the  common  kind. 

Vermifuges  are  such  substances  as  remove  worms  from  the  body  by  mechani- 
cally irritating  them  by  their  spiculi,  or  such  as  dislodge  them  by  removing  the 
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tiiurumirihcbowcla,  u  parTtMim,  or  such    m»  |ir>v«    hiiM  mill  mi 

ihi'iiiH^i-o.     Tin  or  |H.-wtrr.  or  iroD  filrd  Bar.  but    dm  Irricawd.  t*o  «  ibi 

tHiMVk :  Mvin,  uiH-  to  tvo  ouiicc*  1  cowhagr,  half  »  djackm :  i  ■hw^l  ■  ta. 
lAr :  UHiiii-,  trii  Knun* ;  ftliiM.  till  thcv  puntP  :  all  tbrac  arr  tk.»al|t  n  M 
MH' iir  iillii'r  (if  (hnur  iiidicattmi*.  Worm  ti>«liciaea  ^Jm-fM  br  ^^  fan 
t'tirv  ilaj.  r»r  ■  fiirtniiihl. — Hre  Wnaaa,  id  tbr  UisKaaas. 

Vr.kM'ATiiiiiKi,  MUtcrinf  artickf. — Sn-  ULivraaa. 

\' I r»l"l.  I Sui/iluu  :iiiri). — Wliile  tilriol,   or  fulphalc    of  w 

fUj'tii-  adil  aHlriiip-iil :  applUti  c««-m«U_v.  Mr.  MuRoa    r 

luiiKli,  ■■  \rn  UM'ful  in  n'duL'inR  the  rartlings  of  bones'  left,  fonti  b>  a 
fKiTlioii.  Ilul  iiintiad  of  thr  canimon  linro  or  woollen  hamliii  ■  uroall'i  r 
|il<>_tiil,  Mr.  M.  rci'cimnicTidii  ihiwi-  luadt  of  chanuia  l«atbcT.  whkfa  »ot  o 
ri'tnili*  itk  inoinluri',  but  alfci  bv  it*  cUfticilv  gitea  a  contiDDnl  compmaoo 
■he  nluMil  iir  K>irKii)  liiiili.  In  ojihlhalmia  ii  form*  rbc  bc«t  waib  tr  i 
iiiiililli-  ■ml  lultir  ■iBRi.-K.     I(   U  alai  a  guud  dtrlrrgrui  in  grc«ae  and  aiita 

VilHiJiitnl  I'.injifr. — Si-r  III  I'l  VlTMIIIL. 

lUriMlnt  Inm.^Sn-  fiHSiN  Vithiol. 

WilrH-i.  nil.;/.'-»,v  Sn-PHl-KIt:  Acii). 
VivK(i;ta  (.Iri'/MM).  -Thv  H-ctutui  avid  in  vcr\' ftvqucotlr  uaed  in  rrtniD 
iiniclici'i  il  ih  uf  ihi-  ulHiiMl  (.-Muaiumcc,  tltrrcfitre,  tlut  it  abooldbrpi 
ll  i>i,  Ikiwcvit,  iiiifiirtuiuli-lf,  very  liable  lo  U-  adullcntrd  with,  or  vb 
■iimlr  itt.  niiliihurii-  •viil,  atid  then  beconir*  trn-  unAt  fur  uvc  as  an  iald 
n-itiiil\,  iH'iiiK  t-liaiiicrd  into  an  ailivc  iiiniulant  iniirad  of  a  rvfHgvrant.  M 
■tar.  tHil  iH-uiraltitiil  bj:  aalt  iir  auKar,  ii  capable  of  )>TD\-iRf[  vvrt  qoihmi 
till'  hiirw.  M'l'  hnvi-  iiiHtaiicri  <in  n.-card  uf  a  pint  of  atroDfr  i-ioegard»lt 
iii|E  lili-i  liiit.  ni'tiintliicil  with  ■.'■rbiiiialc  uf  amnionia,  it  tunna  a  tmMt  txcrO 
li'liril'iiit''.  iiniliT  thi'  iild  iiainc  of  Miiid>Ti'm*'i>  Spirit.  NoutrmlJacd  witb  n 
ur  liiiiii'i,  it  foriiin  ■  lalualilc  cxiHflurant  called  oii-rarl.  As  au  citeraal 
]ili<.'Hlii>ii,  till-  niitouK  atid  ih  likp»i»c  no  leai  uaefuf.  In  airvina,  bniiaM.  . 
iitlirr  liH'nl  iiijiiricii,  it  in  tbc  banc  uf  the  beat  rcnu^diea,  ritbcr  in  combiml 
willi  ncctalf  »f  hail  wlirii  active  inflaniniation  rsiita,  ur  mixed  with  rntde 
■iiiniiiniai-,  or  the  tiav  aalt,  to  vouDtenct  tbc  effect*  of  diutmtioa. — See  Sal 

I'iHrgnr.  IHtliUril.—Tbiimhffart  projmraliun  ii  notbing  more  than  the« 

iiMiii  viiii'ifir  drjirivcd  uf  ita  water  and  feculent  {wrta,  but  ia  iti  no  respect  i 

frnibli'  flit  ihi'  iiunKWH  of  hnnu-  |>nctice. 
Wahiikn  nri'  odIi't^  Hulutiuna,  ur  infiiaiua*,  uT  variuui  aubittatKea,  to  be  raa 

ovtT  till-  parlH  tu  which  ihi'j-  arc  tu  bv  ajiiilifd. 
Wax,  M'liitK  Asn  Yrlluw. — Tlic  yellow  ii  principallj' uied  bv  the  veterinwi 

to  thicki'ii  nnd  f[ive  coniiiHtFncc  to  < ' 
WiLt^iw  IUrk. — See  Hahk. 

WlIKH  .MtHIIllNRH.-Sl-C  AkTMKLMI 

ZiNi-.— Si'i'  ViTKitiL  and  CaIn^MINE, 


nary  i)nii.-(itiuiier  in  recommended,  at  bin  outset  in  prori-aatonal  Ij 
lo  funiiih  hliiiMTr  with  a  neat  and  sppn>]iriaic  iliiiKtuary.  Nothing  will  lead  ou 
lo  a  contirliiiii  in  the  mindit  uf  his  enipluycrs,  both  that  be  in  well  infbnned 
the  curative  pmncrtieii  of  tbc  variou*  medii'iiial  articles  he  uict,  and  thai  be  ti 
poiucMrd  hiiniH'lf  of  the  beiit  that  can  be  obtained,  than  a  careful  and  metbodii 
■rranf(ciiient  of  them  within  drawers,  potii,  or  bottlei,  accotdins  to  their  Dalu 
and  iinaliticii;  all  of  which  should  be  dialiiiclly  labelled  witb  the  namea  direct 
by  the  I.ondoli  J'hannacopnia.  The  diupcniinry  of  tht  veterinarian  ihould  be 
fac-Hilliili-  of  the  n^xithccarv'ii  ahiip,  cxii-pt  in  the  number  of  its  article!  beii 
mote  limited  ;  hut  it  Hhnulil  lie  iiiuhIIv  cmivfiiicntl}  lilted  up  for  the  compoun 
inn  nf  111(1 1 ici IK'S,  with  cmintcr,  mortnr,  -lahs.  tii:.  kv.     Ii  "hnuld  alto,  like  thi 
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be  kept  equally  distiDct  ih>ni  any  other  occupation ;  aud  not  exhibit,  as  I  have 
seen  it,  an  assemblage  of  saddles,  harness,  and  other  stable  paraphernalia ;  with 
the  addition,  perhaps,  of  receptacles  for  bran,  oati^  beans,  &c.  As  the  dispensary 
of  the  practitioner  cannot  escape  public  observation  (indeed,  it  ought  to  be  the 
eanguUhif  and  receiving  room  in  his  professional  engagements),  so  the  appearances 
I  have  hinted  at  will  inevitably  injure  his  respectabihty,  and  sink  him  to  the  level 
of  the  smith  or  common  farrier.  Neither  can  it  be  favourable  to  the  safetv  of  the 
drugs  themselves  to  be  placed  in  any  other  than  a  warm,  dry,  and  closed  apart- 
ment. It  is  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  tlie  veterinarian  to  conduct  every 
part  of  his  practice  with  the  same  attention  to  svstem  and  professional  appear- 
ance as  are  observed  by  the  most  respectable  human  practitioners ;  bv  which 
conduct  he  will  assist  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  art  ne  practises  to  the  rank 
it  ought  to  hold  among  the  liberal  pursuits  of  mankind:  and  I  need  not  add,  that 
the  elevation  of  that  will  insure  his  own. 
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ABSCESS,  433— acute,  42S 

Abdominal  ring,  248 

Abdomen,  anatomy  of,  212 — dropsy  of,  394 
— wounds  of,  414 

Absorbents,  146 — physiology  of,  149 

Acetabulum,  106 

Action  in  the  horse,  safety  of  it,  52,  56,  57 
— what  it  depends  on,  5Q 

Adenology,  165 

Adhesive  inflammation,  281,  411 

Adipose  membrane  and  fat,  171 

Adult  period  in  horses,  250 

^'gagropilus,  or  collections  of  hair  in  the 
stomach,  169 

Aeration  of  the  blood,  208 

Ags  of  horses  known  by  the  teeth,  26  to  32 
— by  the  exterior  conformation,  31 — de- 
ceptions practised  by  dealers,  33 — of  oxen, 
85 — of  sheep,  36 

Air,  its  effects  in  respiration,  203 — its  ac- 
tion on  the  blood,  208 

Alteratives,  69 

Amaurosis,  487 

Amputations,  566 — of  the  penis,  567— of  the 
tail,  568 — of  the  ears,  572 

Anatomy  in  general,  its  importance,  17 — 
anatomy  of  the  horse,  91  to  238 

Amuarca,  396 

Anchylosis,  477 

Aneurism,  454 

Animal  heat,  how  produced,  209 

Angina  pharyngo-laryngea,  or  sore  throat, 
334 

Angina  trachealis,  335 

Angiology,  126 

Anticor,  452 

Apoplexy,  360 

Arm,  fore,  41 — bone  of,  109 — muscles  of, 
252 

Arabian,  the  first  imported  into  England, 
21 

Arteries,  structure  and  functions  of,  126— 
distribution  of,  134— aorta,  ib, — axillary, 
135 — humeral,  ib, — carotid,  137 — ^aorta 
posterior,  138 — emulgents,  139 — iliacs, 
ib, — pulmonary,  140 — plantar,  136 — 
wounds  of,  424 

Arteriotomy,  58&^-how  to  stop  hemorrhage 
from,  424  to  427 

Ascites,  394 — tapping  for,  396 


B. 


Back,  how  it  should  be  formed,  45 — saddle 
galled,  437 

Back  sinews,  how  they  should  be  formed, 
42 — clap  in,  446 — rupture  of,  448 

Bag  of  the  mare,  238 

Ball,  mode  of  giving,  605 

Barbs,  the  removal  of  them  ii^urious,  192 

Barking  in  dogs,  how  produced,  190 

Bar  tie  t,  account  of,  9 

J9ar«ofthefoot,  269 

of  the  mouth,  185 

Bel,  M.  St,  account  of,  10 — his  writings, 
11 

Bile,  227— no  cystic  bile  in  the  horse,  228 

Bladder,  structure  of,  230 — ^functions  of, 
231 — mode  of  puncturing  it,  331 — in- 
flanmiation  of  the  neck  of,  i6.«^inflam- 
mation  of  the  body  of^  330 

Black  quarter  in  cattle,  292 — black  leg,  or 
acute  fever,  ib. 

Bleeding,  how  performed,  580  —  arterio- 
tomy, ib. — phlebotomy,  582 — bleeding 
by  the  palate,  581 — by  the  toe,  ib. — by 
the  neck- vein  or  jugular,  582— by  the 
plat- vein,  ib. — the  spur- vein,  ib. — the 
thigh- vein,  ib. — the  great  importance  of 
ab^racting  blood  in  Ssease,  584 

Blindness,  moon,  479 

Blistering,  577 

Blood,  circulation  of,  203 — nature  and  pro- 
perties of,  204 — its  life,  ib. — appearances 
and  conditions  of,  imder  disease,  206 — 
how  acted  on  by  the  air,  208 — purity  of 
blood  among  breeders,  243 — bloody  urine, 
390— blood  spavin,  454 

Blood-letting,  580 — morbid  consequences  of» 
424 

Bloodstriking  in  sheep,  or  inflammatory  fe- 
ver, 293 

Bloody  ray,  356 

Blown  in  oxen,  874— in  sheep,  ib. 

BlundevilU,  9 

Body  founder,  452 

Bog  spavin,  456 

Bones,  anatomy  of,  91  to  120 — their  com- 
position :  of  the  head,  93 — (ace,  94 — iaw, 
96 — teeth,  ib. — vertebrae,  103— pelvic, 
105 — thoracic,  106 — costse,  ib. — scapu- 
la, 107 — radius  and  ulna,  109 — carpal, 
110 — metacarpal,    112 — pastern,   ib.  — 
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fitnt,  1 14~frmar.  I  IS^pttcllA,  ■&.— ti-         of  bUck  qowter.  joint  felon.  qoMVr fl 
liU   mil   fihul*,  116  — UTiiu,   ib. — dit-  Bl^wt  of  blood,  bUck  l<f.  &c..  *K-b- 

rA»e«  of  biinc4.  4^7  fluned   lungr*    in   cAttI«,  319— iaf^ 

ilpM-  ii|avin.  ♦n  boweJt,    S26  —  iaiUzned  lirer.  IT -3- 

B»mrfrtat,  hit  writing*,  7  flamed  kidnerm.  329->inflaiBe4  \\mul 

ilM.  anecnur>'  Appendage  to  every  stable,  '  332— inflamed  womb,  or  piwrpcnl  frv. 
7S  or  dropping  after  calving,  295.  W- 

Braim,  iu  »tnirturp.  150— artivr  infiamnu-  djraeotery,  scominir.  brur,  Uoo^v 
liuii  iif.  301  -flvrnptonuilic  phrenitit,  305  slimjr  flux,  SS6 — colic.  379^-tioTe. ^K- 
— di«>rur«  of.  3jil  parasitic  animals  in.  378 — pnt!*!^.  W 

Braekm,  Dr..  9  j      — madness  in.  441 — loosean«.'feoesu 

BrayiH^.  bow  produced.  190  |      cow,   scanterin^,  381— janadieeiB  «» 

Brazil ^  Z^i—\n  nhrcp.  357  and  sbeep,  333 

Brtnking  Aomtx^  4W  j  Ctltular  membrane,  171 

Brraii,  proper  fomi  oC  40— anatomy  of  it,  .  Crrrieai   ligament,     193 a^twi^y]*  ae. 

196  I      chanism  oC  lA. 

Brrrdimg,  or  prrgtiancT.  211  Ckaheri,  his  writings,  8 

Brrrtiimff  nf  hnfM-v.  the  ii)»tem   of.   243 —  I  Ckmrft,  610 

in-and-in  iiyfttrni  of,  ih. — breeding  back,     Chrrry,  Mr.,  bis  wri tings,  16 

Chfttmul  horses  auki^*-*   »^  .*«. 


51 


borses  subject  to  contncted  ftiv 


CkeMtnutg,  the  homy  knob  within  the  am 
sn  called  by  the  French,  supposed  uea^ 
240  *^' 

CAr*/.  viscera  of,    IM^-^dxopv  oC  99i- 

wounds  of.  413 
Chestfomrndtr,  450 
Cireulmtwm  of  the  blood,  anatomy  and  pkj- 

siology  oC  201— .festal  circulation.  247 
VUtp  in  the  sinews,  446 
Clark,  Mr.  Bracy,  his  writinsa.  14— bis  »- 

rstrite.  14,  314  ^*^  ^^^  ^ 

dark,  Mr.,  of  Edinburgh,  bis  works,  7 
CItamtimg  slier  calving,  620 


214 

Bmkrn  knees.  420— tign«  of  41,  420 
BrtUcrn  wind,  33(i — him  distinguished,  340 
Brumrkitr,  2112 
BntHrkitis,  3.1o 

Brnnrhotomjf  snd  tracheotomy,  556 
Brmiu-M,  451 

il«rit  py('4.  nr  giilta  serena,  487 
BttrMntaftf,  125 

Bmrttr  iniicoBir,  structure  of,  127— enlarge- 
ment of,  fornii  windgalls,  455 

C. 

rtfTMBi,  224— in  oien,  226 

Calmlar  ruiicretionii,  399 — intestinal,  400  |  Clippiuf  the  coats  of  horses,  98 

—  urinary,  401 — vmical,  ifr.  ^.  ..        ^^^ 

Calrrit  Mcouring  in,  3M2 
f'amkrr  in  the  feet  of  horses,  539 — treat- 
ment of,  514) 
fanmoii,  metacarpus  or  shank  bone,  41 
Cantrr,  how  performed,  62 
f'apMular  ligaments,  121  — wounds  into  tbeni, 

418 
Capulrt,  454— capped  elbow,  and  hock,  456,  ' 

457 
rarroM  of  honics,  the  best  form  of,  45-— a 

proper  consideration  of  this  fomied  Mr. 

nakcwell's  M-rret  in  breeding,  ib. 
Carin  of  bonen,  467 
Carditis,  394 

CarpHs,  or  knee,  41 — bones  of,  1 10  | 

Cartilagt'M,    120— the   lateral  of  the   foot,  i 

270 
Cattimg,  544 
CmMtratiottf  mode  of,  547 — by  cautery,  549 

^the  French  method,  553— by  ligature, 

655 


a^Mtrra,  610 

CoagulabU  lymph,  what,  203 

CoagulMmt  205 

Cqfin  bone,  118 

To/f/,  as  a  disease,  334 

Colemamt  Mr.,  his  professorship,  II— hii 
writings,  12— his  shoe,  514 

Colic,  red,  322— spasmodic,  or  gripes,  369 
—in  cattle,  372 
i  CoUm,  224 

Colour  of  horses,  48 — simple  colours,  50— 
compound  colours,  51 — extraordinary  co- 
lours, 52— light-coloured  legs  most  sub- 
ject to  grease,  493 

Columflla,  an  ancient  veterinary  author,  6 

Colt,  foetal,  246— his  peculiarity  of  forma- 
tion, and  the  wisdom  dispUyed  in  it 
246-247 

Conrtption  in  the  mare,  how  brought  about. 

Condition  of  horses,  63 — morbid  condition, 
68—'  getting  a  Aorse  into  condition^'  71 


CaSnratti  487  |      —how  purgatives  act  in  promoting  i^  387 

Catarrh,  mild,  334  i  Constipation,  322 

Catarrhal  epidemic  fever  in  horses,  285 —  !  Consumption,  320 
ditto  in  oxen,  295  ,  Contracted  feet,  506— chestnut  horse  pecn- 

Caihettr,  introduction  of,  831  liarly  liable  to  them,  43-51 — mode  of  re- 

Cattir,  age  of,  85— pithing  of,  what,   104 —        lieving  them,  51 1 
lowing,  how  produced,   190 — inflainnis-  ;  Comtnsion,  or  bruise,  451 
tory  fevers  in,  called  by  the  various  namcN     CopuhtioH  in  the  horse,  act  of,  240 phy- 
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■iological  consequences  of,  240 — prehen- 
sile organ  for,  ib. 

Coronary  ligament,  266 

Coronet  bone,  106 

Corns,  525 

Costa,  or  ribs,  106 

Costiveness,  879 

Couching,  487 

Cough,  chronic,  336 

Cracks  in  the  heels,  491 

Cramp,  or  spasm,  363 

Cranium,  bones  of,  93 

Crassamentum  of  the  blood,  what,  205 

Cnbbiting,  67,  382 

Cropping,  572 

Cruor  of  the  blood,  what,  205 

Curb,  450,  476 

Cuticle,  169— cuticular  coat  of  the  stomach, 
215 

Cutis,  170 

Cutting  of  the  feet,  how  done,  43 

Cutting  a  horse,  547 

Cystitis,  330— in  cattle,  332 

D. 

Deglutition,  191 

Dentition,  process  of,  82 

Diabetes,  390 

Diagnosis  of  disease,  what,  278 

Diaphragm,  199 — mode  of  its  action,  ib, — 

rupture  of,  414 
Diarrhoea  in  the  horse,  379 — in  cattle,  381 

— in  calves,  382 
Dieting  the  horse,  71 
Digestion,  economy  of,  217 — differs  in  the 

horse  from  most  other  animals,  219 — its 

economy  within  the  intestines,  225 
Diseases,  what,    277 — their  origins,  278 — 

epidemic,  ib. — endemic,  ib. — sporadic,  ib. 
Dislocations,  466— of  the  patella,  ib. 
Distemper  in  horses,  or  epidemic  catarrh, 

385 
Diuretics,   592— cases  that  require  them, 

593 
Docking,  568 

Douming,  Mr.,  account  of,  13 
Drink,  or  drench,  how  to  give,  614 
Dropping  after  calving,  or  puerperal  fever 

in  cattle,  295 
Dropsy  of  the  head,  391 — of  the  chest,  392 

—  of  the  heart,  394— of  the  belly,  i6.— of 

the  skin,  396— of  the  spine,  ib. — of  the 

extremities,  397 
Duodenum,  208 
Dysentery,  355 — in  cattle,  356 — in  sheep, 

357 
Dyspepsia,  372 

E. 

Ear,  its  structure,  173 — varieties  in  its  for- 
nuition,  174 — the  Eustachian  cavity,  175 
— the  motions  of  the  ear  present  an  indi- 
cation of  intention,  24— cropping  of,  572 

Elbow  of  the  horse,  41— capped  or  diseased, 
454,  457 


Embryotomy,  546 

Emphysema,  399 

Ecchymosis,  399 

Endemic  diseases,  what,  39,  278 

Enteritis,  322— in  cattle,  326 

Epidemic  catarrh,  285— malignant  ditto, 
289 

Epidemic  diseases,  what,  278 

Epigastric  regionf  212 

Epilepsy,  361 

Esophagotomy,  557 

Esophagus,  196 

Eustachian  tube,  174^— opens  into  a  pecu- 
liar sac,  shut  out  firom  the  pharynx,  175, 
188 

Exercise  of  horses,  86 

Ejifoliation,  467 

Exostosis,  467 

Exterior  conformation  of  the  horse,  22 — his 
head,  23 — his  eyes,  24 — ^his  age,  26 — his 
neck,  37 — his  shoulders,  39 — parts  below, 
39-48— body,  ib. 

Extravasation  of  air,  399 

Extremities,  the  fore,  structure  o^  251 — 
bones  oC  107 — vessels  of,  135 — nerves  of, 
159 — muscles  of,  251 — fractures  of,  461 

Extremities,  hinder,  structure  of,  259 — 
bones  of,  115— vessels  of,  138 — nerves  of, 
160 — muscles  of,  259 — their  part  in  pro- 
gression, 54-59— fractures  of,  161 

Eye,  external  form  of,  24 — requisite  exa- 
mination of,  ib. — its  structure,  176 — ^why 
animals  see  better  than  man  at  night,  178 
— physiology  of  vision,  181 
Eye,  simple  inflammation  of,  477 — specific 
ditto,  wr  moon  eyn,  479 — cataract,  487 
— glass,  or  buck  eyes,  ib. — filaria,  or 
worm  in  the  eye,  488— excrescences  on 
it,  489 


F. 


Face  in  the  horse,  25^facial  angle,  ib.^ 
bones  of,  94 

False  quarter,  542 

Farcy,  351— water  farcy,  396 

Farriery,  account  of  its  state  before  the 
establishment  of  a  veterinary  college,  58 

Fat,  formation  of,  and  uses,  171 

Feeding  of  horses,  directions  relative  to  it, 
77— varieties  of  food,  78,  82,  218 

Feet,  external  consideration  of,  43 — nui- 
nagement  of  in  the  stable,  85^ — anatomy 
of;  267 — the  bones,  132 — contracted,  506 
— mode  of  expanding  them,3 1 8 — pumiced 
foot,  522— founder,  501— thrush  in,  527 
— sandcrack,  529— foot  pricked,  532 — 
heel  tread,  534— quittor,  tft.— canker,  539 
— fiUse  quarter  in,  542 

Febrile  diseases  generally,  277 — the  belief 
in  idiopathic  fever  gaining  ground,  ib. — 
epidemic,  endemic,  and  sporadic  fevers, 
acknowledged,  278— epidemic  catarrhal 
fever  in  horses,  285-— malignant  state  of 
it,  289 — symptomatic  fever,  291 
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llur.r.  iMtiiral  hi.lorjr  of,  l(»_r,t«Tior  n 

i.. 

r>rni..ilii<ii  of,   2a.S7— hi»   «jr*a.   24_( 

aMll.l,I.M,r,  ^Anting  in  ili,-  1...n.r,  -JJN 

niirl..    ill  hi<   f«T,   nnniei   of,    2.i-» 

aall..i,.)iv,<K  ifrliiriiii'd.Cit   -l»ii.lKi>1l»l>. '''. 

«li.<iilil.-r>.  .l!l-hi.  ftrt  cKtrrigrly  roni 

Omfili^-,  wbal.  Ili-i. -  siiinliul  ntrvos  ih. 

ilm^d,  4:l— Hiloun.  of  honca,   +8— «ci 

Chi*^r,-».,  .h.1,  407 

h«r»i>,  pn.ppr  fonn  of.  53— tlir  hunlrr,  i 

OaHrir  wcrt'lion,  272 

— ll.ohacknrj-.Si— thi!Coich.|«n».aH- 

OMiriiu,  m 

tlif   rsrt-howp,  i4.— paces  of  the   tian 

thIHhm.  or  rii^tntiun.  347 

(hmrulimf  atft^nt  in  the  h<ir>f ,  253- in  Ilii' 

marc,  231;— )>h}'iiotu|j[y  ofKi-ncntion,  2."!i 

of.  77— "Mcrinit  of,  »2— droaaing  of.  8 

period  in  di{r.renr!mim.l..rtr' 

iIor,i-g  in  mam.  or  ndnim,  Khai,  2i)9 

£««■  in  axta,  S74 
Hiimvralpat}utlog},  «h»t.  207 
IIungtr,vbiil  it  is  pliysiologicallj.  317 
Ifumlir.  Mr.,  debl  of  nmtiludc  due  to  him, 
12— opinion  of  the  blood,  a04— of  inflim- 
nuilioii.  aSO 
Hiui  in  csttle,  Ihe  ume  wilh  common  cow 

in  horse*,  334 
Hnard,  senior,  hit  wrilingt,  8 
Hntard,  junior,  hi.  writings,  8 
Hydatidt  in  iheep.  378 
HsttroeefAalut,  391 
ffy^I>racU(i>,  396 
Hidmtltariu,  392 
Hydrophobia,   403—.  misnomer  in  brutes, 

i6, 
Ilgdropi  pericardii,  394 
Wy«™;.ffy,272 
//y^^«<r.r  region.  212 


iHdietilion,  »ckite,  373 — chronie  ditto,  372 
l„Jlamm^i-«.,  geuer»I   or    diBvsed,    278— 

divided  into  «c 

causes  of,   303- 


ofthe  brsii 


rhronii.  2B0^ 
ut  of  ss  Iocs], 
liffused,  407— 
,  301— ofthc  lungs  in  horsei, 
u«o—ii,"...>n,319— chronic  inflammation 
of,  320— of  the  heart  in  horses,  321— of 
the  stomsch,  it.— of  the  intestines,  322— 
in  cattle,  327— of  the  liver  in  horse*.  32<i 
—of  the  kiduejt  in  callle,  S29— of  Ihc 
bladder,  331— of  the  nccW  of,  ii.— of  Uit- 
bladder  in  cattle.  330— of  the  womb  in 
cattle,  332— of  the  peritoneum,  333— of 
mucous  membranes,  i*.— of  ihe  spleen, 
388-of  (he  eye,  477— of  the  feet,  501 


'nte$,  broken,  with  penetrated  joint,  420— 
filhout  pcDetnling  the  joint,  423— mode 
nrietsening  the  bleniiih  of,  421 


L,it\ryviat  duct,  how  formed,  180 

Lnclation.  or  suckling,  246 

LMUidi,  structure  of,  147 

I.,^out,  sen.  and  jun.,  Iheir  wntings,  7,  8 

Limtneur;  flying,  452 

/.,»>>«,  sensible,  271 

/..iMfuj,  37 £ 

I.argia,  189— uses  ot,  190 

/  famng,  ho"  performed,  63 

1,1,  what  form  of  best,  39  lo  44— anato- 
mical conforrasUon  of,  2fil  lo  259— frac- 
ture of  the  hones  of,  461— swelled  legs, 
397-with  dlKjharge,  494— white  len 
most  subject  to  (pesae,  493— washing  the 
legs,  when  most  injurious,  491 

/.flhargu,  as  a  symptom  of  phrenitis,  361 

LigaanU.  generally,  121— of  the  fore  ex- 
tremities. 267 -oT  the  hind,  263— rupturo 
of  suspensory  ligament*,  448 

,: .-'in  colli,  19a 

itraio,  442 


Wj,  the  rising  or  inflami 
arse,  309— in ni    "      "■- 


,tlle,  319— in  sheep. 


1,  286- 


UiHi,  proper  form  of,  46 


381— in   caWei, 


n  cattle,  298 
172 

ilomy  and  situation  of,  2Si, 
of  intestine*,  226— iuflammn- 
ouler  GoaU  of,  326— ditto  a\ 
inner  cosU  of,  32S — ditto  frcci 
tion,  330 — from  ttrangulati'ji 
1,  387— from  Intusauaccptioii 
in   inversion,  or  involution,  iii 


Jaifidicr,  387— in  ojten  and  sheep,  388 

Jau-boi>f,  fracture  of,  459 

Jaur  locked,  36* 

Joinlt  wound*  of.  415— dislocations  of,  41.^ 

— stifl'joints,  477 
JtinI  felon  in  cattle,  or  acute  fever,  392 


their  action  in  respi 


147 


•,  202— physiologj  of 
ration,  203— acute  in- 
-incitde,  319. 


M. 
rabid,  403— in  cattle  and  swim 

epidemic  in  ho^.e^  269 
I,  497 
.  or  inflammation  of  the  ndder  i 


;M"rhe*r^*organ.  of  generation,  236-her 
iBStrum,  or  horsing.  239— her  copulation, 
conception,  snd  pregnancy.  240.  24*- 
seatalory  periods,  244— partunUon,  M 
Foaling,  246— lacUtion,  or  giving  anck, 
:t46 — evolution  of  her  foal,  li. 


n  firrietr.  JH — fa:  ^u". 


..ririn.  f..r  il.  f..nnatl..ii,  -.'38—  '                                             *^- 
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Ml-.".-  ii|i.iili"..  I'jii — iliM'a«»  i>r.  l.M  /'.imr-k.in;.  or  PUiiditHna  thi-  ittuni 

J/»rr.„^,.r|..t  iii.Mttt.'.i't  >»atiKli»il>pi-  /''"■'•.  Mr.,  hi.  ■ritii,^;  U 

.1.111:,-.  J!IJ  /Viit.,  bum-.  ,.r.  lUd  — orKUi  tiitkii 

Wu.  I...    ihiit    -Irui'tur,-.    I'M  -Ihiir   pf,>-  I'ihU,  sWKtim  of.    aaj — urinur 
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Prognosis,  in  diseue,  278 

Progression,  how  performed^  57-63 — me- 
chanism of  the  bones^  109 

Propagation,  an  irresistible  stimulus  im- 
planted in  animals,  239 

Prostate  gland,  234 

Puberty  in  the  horse,  250 

Puckeridge  in  cattle,  378 

Puerperal  fever  in  cows,  295 

Pulmonary  vessels,  140 

Pulse,  account  of,  129 — where  felt,  131 — 
mean  pulsations  in  different  animals,  129 
— ^where  felt  for  in  cattle  and  dogs,  132 
— pulse  as  indicating  disease,  133  to  138 

Pumiced  foot,  522 

Puncture  of  the  bladder,  331 

Punctured  foot,  or  prick,  532 

Purity  of  blood,  its  value,  243 

Purgatives,  585 — their  uses,  586 — the  abuse 
and  dangers  of,  588 — fonnulse  of,  591 

a 

Quarter  evil  in  cattle,  292 
Quittor,  534 — tendinous,  ib. — cartilaginous, 
538 

R. 

Rabies,  403— in  cattle,  &c.,  404 

Rectum,  224 

Red-water,  in  cattle,  329, 389— in  sheep,  330 

Regions,  abdominal,  212 

Renal  capsules,  229 

Reproductive  system,  239 

Resolution  of  inflammation,  281 

Respiration,  mode  of,  203 

Restraints  for  the  horse,  543,  545 

Rheumatism,  451 — acute,  452 — chronic,  ib. 
•—in  cattle,  453 

Ribs,  106— fracture  of,  460 

Ringbone,  476 

Rising  of  the  lights,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  in  horses,  309 — in  oxen,  319 — in 
sheep,  320 

Roaring,  335 

Rot,  in  horses,  309 — in  sheep,  357 

Rowels,  how  to  insert,  579 

Rupture  of  the  suspensory  lig^aments,  448 
— of  the  flexor  tendons,  ib. — of  the  ex- 
tensor tendons,  ib. 

Ryding,  Mr.,  his  veterinary  pathology,  14 

S. 

Saliva,  where  formed,  273 — its  use,  ib. 

Sallenders,  497 

Salt,  common,  its  qualities,  635 

Sandcrack,  529 

Scantering,  or  diarrhoea  in  cattle,  381 

Scapula,  107 

Schneiderian  membrane,  182,  184 

Scouring  in  horses,  379 — in  oxen,  381-^ 

in  calves,  382 
Scrotum,  or  bag,  233 
Secretion,  physiology  of,  166 


Seeing,  sense  of,  181 

Semen,  its  generative  power,  240 — where 
formed,  ib, — its  composition,  273 

Setons,  579 

Sewell,  Mr.,  Professor  of  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege, his  discovery  of  the  medullary  ca- 
vity continued  through  the  spinal  cord, 
157 

Sheep,  age,  how  to  judge  of,  .36 — bleating, 
how  produced,  190 — inflammatory  fever, 
or  higham  or  blood- striking,  293 — in- 
flammation of  their  lungs,  320 — red  wa- 
ter, or  inflammation  of  their  kidneys,  330 
— blown  or  hoved,  374 — rot,  or  fluke 
worm,  357 — frontal  worms,  376 — hyda- 
tids, or  staggers,  378 — jaundice,  388 — 
madness  in,  404 

Shewt  of  blood  in  cattle,  292 

Shoeing,  generally,  511 — the  seated  shoe, 
ib. — preparation  of  the  foot  for  it,  512 — 
colt  shoeing,  513 — Mr.  Bracy  Clark's 
shoe,  513 — the  Veterinary  College  shoe, 
514  -Mr.  Turner's  shoe,  515 

Shoulder,  exterior  form  of,  39 — ^bones  of, 
1 07 — great  importance  of  in  progression, 
ib. — its  connexions  from,  108  to  110 — 
muscles  of,  251 — strain  of,  444 

Side  line,  method  of  application,  544 

Sitfast,  454 

Skeleton,  considered  mechanically,  119 

Skin,  structure  of,  169 — its  connexions,  ib. 
— it^  sympathetic  influence  on  the  hair, 
167 — its  different  colours  arise  from  the 
rete  mucosum,  170 — the  skin  the  princi- 
pal organ  of  touch,  ib. — its  connexion  with 
the  kidneys,  231 

Skin,  diseases  of,  489 — of  grease,  ib. — of 
warts,  498 — of  mange,  ib, — hide-binding, 
67 

Skull,  bones  of,  98 — liable  to  fractures,  io^ 
— treatment  of  them,  459 

Smelling,  sense  of,  182 

Slinging  of  horses,  545 

Sole,  sensible,  270— homy.  267 

Sore  throat,  334 

Sollysel,  his  writings,  3 

Sounds  emitted  by  different  animals,  190 

Spasm,  363 

Spasmodic  colic,  369 

Spavin  bone,  471 — ^blood,  454 — bog,  456 

Specks  on  the  eyes,  24,  481 

Spinal  cord,  156 — its  division  into  columns, 
157 — important  physiological  deductions 
therefrom,  158-165 

Splanchnology,  167 

Spleen,  structure  of,  228 

Splenitis,  388 

Splent,  cause  of,  469 — treatment  of,  470 

Sporadic  diseases,  278 

Stable,  form  of,  72 — regulation  and  managf - 
ment  of,  73,  76 

Stabling  of  horses,  its  effects,  72 

Staggers,  mad,  301 — staggers  in  cattle,  304 
— symptomatic  or  stomach  staggers  in 
horses,  305 — in  sheep,  378 
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r«i'  ot  f^r  hop**.   47 

r#«iii.  iT  up«-«i>nii.  7^ 

r«i/'.  *f  !;«e  of.  l^H 

T^ftk,  coi.oiiirrvd  a«  indicatinfr  t*ie  *|tv<  >6 
^lemph-^riTT  and  penninent  *«t»,  27 — 
nrder  nt'  their  appranncr.  2» — valiw  of 
the  tii*k  44  a  mark  of  afr«.  i^ — fraud* 
practivd  S^  deairn  lo  §ct  the  mark  aaidc. 
32 

r^rlA,  structure  of.  9S  —  fiinctiorval  econo- 
mv  of.  liil— nece*titv  of  two  aets.  100 
— liable  to  become  di*ea»ed.  and  to  irre- 
fiiUr  wear,  lul 

Tfmptrnm^nt,  what.  2oO --extendi  lo  brutes 
i&. 

Temporal  arteiy,  itii  situation.  13A— erro- 
ncoualv  supposed  lo  fumUh  the  eve. 
ib. 


INDEX. 


r«j.  :k^:r  vtra^txxn,  12 

«r».ii#.  ♦♦i — nspnar  jf.  «>-: 

TeUMTi^^  •snvtarv  o£  2.U — |rRicn::B(  .' 
•:C  IS. — «h«n  taer  appear  ia  the  kpk-t 
2A>—  ca<  e:&ct*  ther  ^tc  an  thf  fcrs 
'X  —  neniOT^  .-»t  or  ca«cnsioa.  54? 

r^r^au.    J'ly* — creaxmect  oC  Wn 

Tu-c  ■:,-»L   a.Is 

r»i/«  rf  the  h -•*«*.    47 

r«arif.  what,  air 

ranr  dtti.t.    I4« 

boDca   pC     106— mima:  uaZi:: 

A.-««.'.  tore.   3^4 
Fkr***.  running.   527 

r««r«.  amM  of.    170 
T'^-kem.    or   wixMipipc,    195^iatcc  'za 
w.xT&s  w:i&in.    37» 

r-w.  bow  prrform«<i.   5S 
r«  ««M  - 1.    :  .id^-r.-.natorr ,     442  —  L*:dan: 
*■*■)— tf  =*■  Tf  »lec,    4-54" 


'Vr-j/io*.  process  oC   4^3 
I'mhtUetU  refion.  212 

rf«#.  how  formed.  231 — eompoution  at 
I  *.— bloody  ariae.  3M> — urine  nroiuM. 
f*;r*««    230    2S!» 


r«^M.  237 

IViH^.  454 

i'ft^titu,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  auti 
on  veterinary  medicine.  6 

/Viw.  titmetuiv  and  functions  of.  141— di 

tribution  oC  1 42 — anterior  cava,  lA pc 

terior  cava.  144— Tcnn  port«,  I45^i 
darned  vein.  424 

IV  VIM* J  bites.   404 

i'erttgo^  361 

l\»»f'a,  biood.  genera]  remarks  on.  146- 
diieasef  of.  278 

f'^ueU,  abMrbeut.  146 

'  ^'fUriumrimm,'  an  excellent  periodical,    I 

l'" Urinary  as  a  term,  whence  derived,  6 

/Vf^riadrjf  art.  proper  mode  of  acquiring  th 
practice  of  it,  Iti 

Vrterimarff  College.  hisUHj  oC  in  England 
lO^M.  Sl  Bel  iu  first  profenor,  ib,- 
Mr.  Xloorcroft  and  Mr.  Coleman  wer 
next  joined  in  the  English  veterinary  pro 
fessorship,  ih. — Mr.  SewcU  also  became 
sub-profesM>r,  and  on  Mr.Coleman'a  dcatl 
chief  professor 


'il 
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Veterinary  medicine,  ^nenl  history  o(^  6 
— origin  and  meaninff  of  the  tem,  6 — 
Vegetlut  the  fiither  of,  ih. — sunk  in  ig- 
norance from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  ih, — began  to  revive  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  ih. — its  procress  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  7 — and  its  farther 
improvements  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ih, — account  of  the  French  schools, 
ih. 

Veterinary  medicine,  history  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  8— early  writers  on  it,  9  to  10 — 
establidiment  of  a  veterinary  college  in 
England,  12— various  writers  on  it,  10-16 

Vinest  Mr.,  his  writings,  16 

Viscera,  the  relative  situation  of,  212,  225 

Voice  of  animals,  how  formed,  190 — neigh- 
ing, knuckering,  brajring,  lowing,  bleat- 
ing, barking,  &c  &c,  how  produced,  ib, 

Vomition,  difficult  in  the  horse,  221— strutf- 
tural  hinderance  to  it,  222 


W. 


Walk  of  the  hone,  how  performed,  67 

H'arhUt,  438 

fVarU,  454,  489 

Waskinr  the  heels,  when  injurious,  491 

Waier-jarcy,  897 

WmUring  of  liories,  directions  for  it,  82 

Whirl-hone,  47 

White,  Mr.,  his  Treatise  on  Farriery,  18 

Wind,  thick,  888 — wind,  broken,  <6.— how 

to  distinguish  its  soundness,  840 
Windgalls,  48,  126— treatment  of,  455 
Wither*,  fbrm  of,  88 — ^high  ones  fitvourable 

to  safe  progression,  ih, — animals  of  great 


need  low  before,  why,  88 — fiifaloua  wi- 
thers, 437 

Womh,  inflammation  of,  382 — in  cattle, 
838 

Worwu  in  the  eye  of  horsei^  488 — fluke 
worms  in  sheep,  378 — hydatids  on  the 
brain  of  sheep,  ih, — puckeridge  in  cattle, 
ih, — frontal  worms  in  sheep,  1*6. 

Womuls  in  cattle,  878 

WowuU  generally,  what,  409 — treatment  of, 
ih. — Mlhesive  inflammation,  411  —  sup- 
purative process,  ih, — ^granulating  pro- 
cess, ih. — wounds  of  individual  parts,  413 
— of  the  head,  ih, — of  the  neck,  16.— of 
the  chest,  ift.-— of  the  belly,  414— of  the 
joints,  415— of  the  mucous  capsules,  416 
— of  the  arteries,  424— of  the  veins,  ih, — 
of  the  knees,  420 — gunshot  wounds,  427 


X. 


Xenophon,    one  of  the   most  ancient  au- 
thors on  horses,  1 


Y. 


Yard,  of  the  horse,  285 — orinaiy  use  of, 
282— generating  um  oC  240 

Yelkmt,  887 

YoMott,  Mr.,  an  eminent  writer  and  veteri- 
nary practitioner,  i5  et  seq. 


Z. 


Zygomatic  arch,  94 — future  o^  459. 


ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGENDA. 


It  ira<  nut  until  ihe  My«ilogv  of  this  Volume  had  been  introduced  as  it  appeand  »i 
the  Ust  edition  of  the  Veterioar}-  Outlines  that  Mr.  Spooner  kindly  prop<Hed  thit  1 
should,  in  til  is  make  u<c  of  hi«  iinprored  niyolt^cal  nomenclature.  It  nuiy  be  reaJi^ 
suppowd  liow  ifladly  I  thould  have  availed  myself  of  his  oflVr,  in  conwdenlion  of  it* 
supiTioriiy  ovi>r  that  in  use  among  the  early  teachers  ;  but,  mont  unfortunmtelv  mv  on 
li*t  had  U'cn  printed  «ome  weeks  before  the  generous  proposal  warn  made  to  me.  Thfiv- 
fore  it  now  only  remains  that  I  do  earnestly  request  all  the  CoIle|^  students  to  studv  a&J 
di««ect  with  Mr.  Si>ooner's  Myology  before  them,  and  to  adhere  to  that  onlv,  lutil  eick 
i%  familiar  with  it. 


SPLENT   trrSMS  SPLINT. 


It  may  also  be  observed  that,  through  some  inad^'ertencc,  the    word  Splmt,  a< 
exostosis,  ha^  sometimet  l)ecn  printed  Splint^  which  we  hope  the  reader  will  rectify. 
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NEW    WORKS. 


ORSF.RV\TImN>  iiN   THE  STRrCTIRE   i-   DISEASES 

f  !;:■    ri>  ri*.      Bj  Sib  Atui  tiWPtii.  Hakt_  F.B.S^  SuTjeant-Sarfem 

'.    ■^.r  *i  ■••  '•  ■  '  r>'Ll;.n^  Suri:r>'D  Ti<  (iui  «  II>*piuJ.      (  hi«  n<vs]  -ttn  Tnliuu. 

...  i<Tn:><i  «.:!:  r.iii:rr"U  h:^h!v  finjbcd  cutoiml  plACi;*.      {i^  the  pbiib.1 

•.*   P-rf   l','L>hrr  Lw  ma.-fi  flrtoui*  in  UDnuni:iii|r  a  New  Editioo  i/tk 

kS'i.  •i^r.l.l  s  rik.  vh.ch  lui^«'n  «i  king uui  of  print ;  the  whole  bMbetn 

t3tKi.i^y  n^  .K>1.  >  .ih  idiLui-u  b;  tb«  rv«p«:t«l  author. 


1>N  THE   NATURE  .\NP  TRE.VTMEXT  OF  STOMACH 

AM>  VRIN  VKV  ['l^KASKSi  W\m  id  In-iuirr  into  the  Cuanrxi'.a  ■! 

l>jSf.«,i  il,;:;*.  ».-..[  .ih.T  .Vlf.^■(i.w  "f  ibr  K»liiey   and    BLuldi-r  .iih 

l:..;^«..r..     Hi  »  u±j  ix  1'bivit.  M.U™  F.R.A     The  Thini  EJiuun.  Sin. 

».:ii  S.t  rt--rai:a;7t    .>■•»  M.ii.».l 
*,"   riu»  Vjli'..'-n  bw  Snn  rr-»r:Krti.  aiul  enouiDi  «  ciinsideraMe  additum  '•t 
mn  in-i  inicnis-  niAJt.r.      Th^  .\uth-<r.  in  prm-nlio^t  lo  (he  puMio  the  rttttlf 
•'f  Erarii  thirty  Ti  jn' .■Swrraii.io  Ui<l  i-IIH'r.in«,  has  Kill    kept   in   vie*,  u 
niu.  h  A*  pii»i''ti-.  tht'  pr  icrn-iil  chanrier  iif  hit  treaiiie. 


THE  I'ATIIilI.iXIV  AM)  PIAfiXOSIS  OF  DISEASES  OF 

rili;  I  HOT  .  ii:j!!rjtt<l  ch^tlT  hj  a  Katii'Dal  Exp<miiun  nfthvir  Pbi«K^ 
S..^l•.     Ilv  riiiRL>»  J.   B.   WiutAxn,  >LI>.,   F.R.S,   Pr»rv«or   oC  the 

Thr  *ih  Lil:i^<a,  ■><%  *>th  mui'h  imporuot  nw  nuiicT,  Plate*,  xkamlt  kcapt. 


THE   A>"ATnMI:^T"S   VAPE-MECOI ;   A  SYSTEM    OF 

Hr.MAS     A.NATi'My.      lU    W.   J,    Kkmmib    WtLws.    I^ertoivr  on 

Aii;i'«niv    an.l    l>hi>u'l»?>-   ai   the   Mid-lltivx    Ilopitai   Medical   School. 

l''.»lM-Jii?-T.\cl.ih!  I:!".  «<!. 
Tbrili'aien  of  (Ih>  " .4natomi«t'«  Vide-Mircum"  ii  to  [>re*eDi  loihepra&aainn, 
anil  jiaTtiiriilarly  m  iiic  «iu<li-nt,  a  iititrniatic  mirk,  to  which  be  miy  refer  with 
cimfiilrapc  G>r  a  cmnpletr  di(Eeiil  »f  thr  |irrwnt  ilale  tif  the  KieDce  of  .^uatomr. 
and  nhirh  <hall  rniml  the  nesnt  rrM-jrvhi-*  and  JiMorerie*.  to  the  pn«ent 
vorL.  the  fiilAIiOi'iit  nf  thew  nlijivu  it  inturiil  in  thr  name  and  reputation  of  the 
Aulhiir,  and  no  ex|ii'nn>  hui>  hr<'n  (ji^inHl  in  woxl.rut  illuMraiioni  to  render  it 
th.'  MOST  BKAVTiri'L  AMi  I'EKKKrT  VOI.IME  THAT  HAS 
EVKK  HEKS  PI.ArKI)  IS  TIIK  llAMtS  OF  THE  STIDEXT.  In 
thi-  arranftrment*  of  nubject*  invai  ore  has  ln-rn  ubseniil  lo  aruid  coniplexiiy 
of  ili-vriptifiD.  and  lo  adopt  m  clear  and  conriw  a  stylr  as  tball  impieca  the  facta 
forviMy  on  the  mind,  and  facilitate  their  conception  and  aciiuiri-iDpDt. 
l^For  Specimciif  vf  ike  lUtatratiaiu  ter  I'f/putile  pagr.] 
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Specimens  of  150  Illustrations  to  Wilsor^a  Anatomiaft  Vade-Mecum. 
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WOIKS  OS  ANATOMY,  SURGEBV,  MIDWIFEST,  ETC 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS   OS   THE    DISCRIMISATIO:^ 

ANI>    ArPCARAM'-ES   OF    SIRGICAL    DISEASES.     One  nbm. 
imt.     Bv  Jumt  HoarimiP,  Eao^  SurjtiKai  to  U»«  Charing  Ctqm  Ho^iaL 

PATHOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  OX  THE  DISEASES 

UF  THE  I^TERL'EL     D;  Rouar  Lib,  M.D^  F.R.S..  Lectnrer  o  )U- 
wittry  M  St.  Ucorp-'i  UoajHtaL     Part  I.  Impnial  410^  with   Four  hi^ 
finubcd  Cukwml  Dnwinp  bf  Mr.  PerT7.     Price  14g. 
Thii  vork  «iU  Ultutnlr,  bjr  catM  and  coloond  plat**,  tbc  nature,  «TB|itMJ^ 
and  trntnent  of 

I.  Malignant  dMeam  of  thr  I'lvni*. 

II.  Fibroiu,  (.'alciirrau*,  ud  otlwr  TnBOun  of  tbe  Ulcni*,  which  d»  Ml 
BMuiiir  a  DiBliitaani  furm. 

III.  InllaiunialiiHii  and  tbc  Tariinui  morbid  rondilioni  at  the  t'lvnu,  br  wUcb 
iu  funclioD*  arc  dinlurbrd,  bul  w  hich  •cldimi  produce  any  pmnantnt 
almntiini  iif  ihv  ilructiiri'  iiriu  cuiupoacnt  paru. 

IV.  KinriM't  of  ihe  Uvaria,  Fallopiio  Tubw,  and  Elxteraal    L'leriiw  ip- 

V.  lIuHNUrt  of  the  Gravid  I'lvruian' 


n  itxn  Iu 


MEDICAL    AXD    PHYSIOLOGICAL    COMMEXTARIES. 

H>  Mabtth  Paive,  A.m.,  M.D..  Prufrnor  of  lb*  Theory  and  Pncticr  of 
Mfdiciui-  in  the  I'niveriity  of  New  York.    Two  Tolnmea  8vot  comprisiof 
l&n<l  |ia|[i'»,  pricu£1.  IGi^ 
Till-  nuhjeriii  cxaiiiiDed  rvlaie  tu  tilwcure  and  mntromted  qucnioiu  in  Paibo- 

IflKy,  nwl  rnibraee  a  erilical  revit'w  of  loinv  of  tbe  nuM  iaiportant  doclHne*  in 

Phvuitiliifrv  aud  Meditiui-.        ^^^^^ 

A  rUACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  THE  BILIOUS  REMIT- 

TKN'l'  FKYKH  :  iu  IlUlon,  t.'au>e^  KlfrcU.  aud  Treatment,  with  Expcri- 
uicut*  (ID  the  lempvRiturv  of  the  lynteni  in  h<-altb,  and  when  labooring' under 
the  diiH>aw  in  iln  different  *tag(ii.  aiid  in  the  paroxyMBi  <rf  the  Tertian  or 
InteltnillenI  Fever;  together  with  remark*  on  the  connexion  of  diaeasea 
vilh  tbe  elinnjiea  of  the  atmoaiihere  u|Hm  Epidemic* ;  Medical  Topography, 
illoMraled  by  Dii^rrams  ;  and  StaliKtim  of  tbe  Naval  Squadron  od  the  Weci 
India  Sutiun.  Ily  Wiluam  AnNou^  ^l.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  l*hyiiGianii,  Edinburgh ;  Meinlvr  uf  the  Wernerian  and  other  learned 
Bocietiet,  &c.  &c.    Svii,  cloth,    (jibt  «eadv.) 


PRACTICAl  OR  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

By  RoBiKT  LirtOH,  Em.,  Surgeon  to  the  Hprlh  Lottdoa  KoapitaL     Tbe 
Third  Edition,  Sto,  cloth,    (kow  beadt.) 
*,*  Thii  edition  hai  been  carefully  reviied  Ihroughout  by  the  Author,  ii  illua- 
tralcd  with  additional  vood-culi,  and  containi  much  important  new  matter. 
[^Fer  SprrimfMt  of  Ikl IHiutralimi  lee  oppailt  pape.'] 
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WOaKM  ON  ANATOMY,  BtiRfiBRV,  MIDWIFEBT,  BTC. 


ON  TIIK  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  PATHOLOGY 

OV  TIIF.  K\R ;  beioft  Iht  Priw  Emr  in  Ibc   I'Divenit;  of  Edinhit^ 
Eh  Jtmtru  Wiujamb,  M.D.,  Member  of  ihe  Royal  CoIl«)^  of  Suipm. 
(Inp  Dva  Tiilump,  «ith  pUtn,  priM  lOi.  Gd. 
'■  W(  an  fWd  thai  tlili  nnl«U4  tanorh  oraorffn'  I* 

talnini  nocfe  UHncMIni  uid  Btcfol  Isfntiii 


MMsDtCaLPHI 


TRANSACTIONS    OF  THE    PROVlXCIAl    MEDICAL 

AM>  StHGlrAL  ASSOCIATION  I    Volume  VIIL    Sn,    doth,  prio 


I.  The  Ri-pnn  of  thv  Sratioo  •ppoiDt«d  to  inquire  into  the  preaml  hUc  M 
VaccioBtiiiD,  u  rrad  ■(  the  ADnivenwrr  Mnriiog  of  (he  PraTincial  Medical  toi 
Surpcal  Auoriation,  hphl  ai  Liverpool,  JdIj'  25,  IMS. 

II.  The  lUlToapeclive  Addreu  delWered  M  the  SvTealh  Anai-vtmij  MttX' 
inx  of  tbr  Pruvinciil  Medic*]  wd  Surginl  AwnrUiioD,  h^ld  at  Liverpool  Jali 
a4th  and  aSih,  IMS.  Ily  Joiih  Apdinotun  Stxoxdb.  M.D..  Senior  PhTiiciii 
lu  the  llriMol  (ieoertl  IliMipital,  I.ectUTer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  See.  &C 

III.  KelnwpecliTe  Addreu  in  Kurgen-,  tram  July,  183S.  to  JuIt  1839.  drU 
Tered  •■  liverponl,  July  S4lh,  l»3!l.  By  J,  H.  Janb*,  Eaq.,  Surgeon  to  tb 
HeTim  ani^Fxeter  llntpital. 

IV.  (>h*tTvaiii>nt  on  the  Variols  ^'iccin*,  h  tbey  occMiooally  appear  in  thi 
Vale  of  Ayletbury,  with  an  account  of  lome  recent  EipeHinrata  in  tlw  Vacci- 
natiiin.  ltetn>-T>ccina(inn,  and  ^'uiolatioD  of  Co«(.  By  Bobekt  Ceklt,  Es]. 
■^rfccna  tn  the  Buckiofthaoiihire  Inflrmarj.  (Dliwbvted  by  33  Colooreii 
EnpraTinfct  from  Orifcinal  Dravingi.) 

"Tli(el|[lilliTaluBW<tfthrTnniutl«u  or  tbe  Amdatlcin  hu  ]iut  made  lis  ap^MmKc  ^ 

hnl.  *ei«KiiTl  liiUT,  »  Mililiia  period  <if  Ihe  qiwitrr,  —  — | ■-- ■ ftrlin  aii)  iliiaft.! 

acciiiuit  irf  Ha  cnnlrDU.    Vit  cajimit.  hmmer,  let  Ihe  oppartunltr  pus  nf  ealUnf  tbc  ut^ 


JulM 


uT  It*  brccnUiltla,  are  canfally  JeaorilHd  and 
rlaiu  fornu  pointed  out,  by  attcntlcn  to  which 
In  Ihe  cow  for  RBCWHl  np|iU«B  o<  ttw 
,y  he  i>1>vluc<l,  UuiwIileTilile  Ucfat  hu  alw  been  thnrwo  oftm  tba  ralne  of  tba 
rMm-vai-rliiaUuuasa  meani  o(  isievlnit  and  mtnrlnf  the  impatlea  of  Ips^^ 
Id  be  ilrlcrlcmlcil  or  ntbenrlae  illrreil  I17  npealcd  trwumlxtona  thnncli  th* 
!>' ;  whUe  Ihe  paper  altogether  muBl  fann  a  ilandard  nf  rcfere&c«  Ajr  thrmi  wib> 
d  In  Ibe  mdeavoar  to  extead  and  per' 
un  the  fatal  rmTB^ea  of  the  unaUpux.".- 


rn  FouiOK  MaDicALKanaw, 


To  be  hid  separately, 
REPORT  or  TB«  VACCINATION  SECTION  01  the  ASSOCIATION. 

Price  21. 

OBSERVATIONS  OK  THE  VARIOL^E  VACCINA;  (lUiatrttted  by  Coloured 

EngnTingt.)    By  R.  CEELY,  Esq.    Price  21*. 


A  COMPENDIUM  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  &  PHARMACY; 

Adapted  to  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  embodying  all  the  New  French, 

American,  and  Indian  Medicines,  and  also  comprising  a  Sommary  of  Practical 

Toxicology.    By  J.  Hunter  Lane,  M.D.  F.Ls.  F.S.S.A.   One  neat  pocket 

Tolnme,  5s.  cloth. 

"  Dk.  Lani's  Tolome  U  on  the  same  general  plan  at  Da.  TBOiiPSoif*!  Icoff  known  Con- 
spectus J  bnt  it  is  much  fuller  in  its  details,  more  espcdallf  in  the  chemical  department.  It 
seems  carefollj  compiled,  is  well  suited  for  its  purpose,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.*'— 

BaiTISB  AND  FORBION  MSOICAL  RKTIBW. 

"  This  work  contains  a  concise  but  comprehensire  account  of  all  the  simjde  and  com- 
pound  medicines  in  use;  it  contains  a  greater  amount  of  chemical  information  than  we 
often  meet  with  in  a  small  work  on  niarmaqr.  The  work  is  wocthj  of  recommendation."— 
Lancst. 


APHORISMS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  &  MANAGEMENT 

OF  THE  INSANE;  with  Considerations  on  Public  and  Prirate  Lunatic 

Asylums,  pointing  out  the  errors  in  the  present  system.  By  J.  O.  Miliingen, 

M.D.,  late  Resident  Physician  of  the  Middlesex  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  at 

Hanwell,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Army  Lunatic  Asylum  at 

ChathauL     18mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"Da.  MiLLiNoiN,  in  one  small  pocket  Tolume,  has  compressed  more  real  solid  matter 
than  could  be  gleaned  out  of  any  dozen  of  octaToe  on  the  same  suliiJect.  We  recommend 
this  vade  mecum  as  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  erer  perused.*'— Da.  Johnson's  Rstisw. 


A  TREATISE  ON  AFFECTIONS  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE 

VERTEBRAL  COLUMN,  CONTRACTIONS  of  the  CHEST,  PRO- 
JECTIONS OP  THE  SHOULDER,  HIP,  &c  This  work  will  contain  a 
new  and  successful  Plan  of  Treatment,  without  confining  the  Patient  con- 
stantly to  the  recumbent  position.  It  will  also  be  illustrated  by  Plates 
and  numerous  cases.  By  E.  W.  Tuson,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital    (nearly  beadt.) 


BRITISH   AND    FOREIGN    MEDICAL    REVIEW. 

Edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

**  We  have  now,  for  tlie  first  time,  a  Medical  Review  from  the  British  press,  deserving  o# 
comparison  with  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Joomals  devoted  to  literature  and  general  science. 
The  artides  do  not  consist  simply  of  an  analysis  of  the  work  sabiicct  to  examination  j  bat  of 
a  critical  digest  of  all  the  information  therein  contained,  and  of  all  that  can  be  gathered  flrom 
other  sources  unnoticed  by  the  authcNr.  The  most  profound  researdi,  extensive  experience, 
and  critical  acumen,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subjects  discussed  i  and  the  consequence 
is,  a  more  satisfactory  epitome  of  the  state  of  medical  science  at  the  present  time  than  we 
have  met  with  in  any  other  work  which  has  come  under  our  observation.  The  execution  of 
the  mechanical  part  is  fully  equal  to  the  literary ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
The  BaiTisH  and  Forkion  Msoical  Rbvisw  the  first  medical  periodical  in  tlie  worid.**— 
The  AMsaicAN  Mboical  Libearv  and  iNTBLLiosNcaa. 

'*  The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  is  certainly  the  ablest  periodical  now  published 
in  England.*'— JouaNAL  or  thk  CALCirrrA  Mkdical  and  Pbvsical  Socibty,  Dec  IBS7. 

THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  REVIEW  is  published 
Quarterly,  price  Six  Shillings.  The  first  ten  volumes  may  be  had,  elegantly  done 
up  in  Cloth  Boards,  with  Gold  Letters,  at  the  same  price  as  the  single  Numbers. 

\*  No.  XXI  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841. 
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H  WOBK*  ox  ASATOMT,  VTBCSmT,  MIUmiWEMT,  ITC: 

AN    ATLAS    OF    PLATES.    ILLrSTRATTVE    OF   THE 

PRIM'IPLE."  AND  PRACTKE  WF  OBSTETRIf  MEDICINE  A-VI" 
SIBGCRV:  vuh  drwripciie  iMirr-inw.  No.  X.  jiac  paUnbed.  pm 
IL  M,  enaiaiBi&r  !'ii  EncnTia^  aDd  tLnv  >b««tt  of  letMT-pnM,  Tohc 
raaplnrd  m  Tbirtcrn  namfwn.  Bt  FuiH-ia  H.  RMM*moT^AM.  X.IK 
Phtnnin  to  tbf  RotiI  Malrnutv  «'Htfiu.  and  Lntuirt  tm  ObMctric  IMi- 
CISC  •■  tb*  LooduD  HivpiuLltr.  TV  PlaiM  w  EDfTw«<]  tn  Mr.  Histt 
Adlspi,  frnm  Unsiofi  madr  ripivMlt  for  thi*  Work  by  Mr.  Baf;;. 


Tbr  iinaniaiiiiu  Tvntimnny  of  the  mrtlicml  prrw  to  the  uitplTcedentMl  rfatvp  ■ 
B*in  mil  nitrlii  of  thin  viirk.  hu  prnmowd  that  «it(iuiTe  nlc  npoo  which  ibe 
PiildiiluT  calriilaliTd  liir  ihi'  rtrlurn  of  Ihr  frrvat  outlay  prctiaify  lo  ita  produc- 
tion. Tbv  niluUr  n|ipvinncr  irf  the  work,  and  the  iacrmcd  (ipenae  incomd 
liir  Ibr  rnimi  ii>|:>,  may  Iv  laki'D  an  a  fniarantnt  thai  it  will  be  completed  id 
tbie  Bli  !■■  nilb  n  liirh  il  nai  cunimi-nri'd ;  aa  rxlni  thtvt  of  lellsr-pivai  ia  iJio 
jtivrn  in  i-ncli  nnnthrr.  

A  COMl'AMON'   TO  THE  MEDICIXE  CHEST, 

AM>  CIIMPKNDirM  >|K  UUMESTIC  MEDICINEi  compriung  pUin 

dirtvliinw  Kir  tbv  emiiloymrnt  of  mvdiciiii-*.  vilb  Ibrir  pTop«rti«a  and  dotet ; 

and  brief  dMcripliun*  of  the  ayinplnnif  and  (rralmrDl  of  diseuci,  and  of  the 

dinonlcra  incidental  lo  infanln  and  children  -.  with  a  lelrFtioD  of  the  moat 

elEcaciiiui  priwrijitioni.    Intended  aa  a  Hnirce  of  ea>j~  refercDce  for  Clerfty- 

mrn,  and  fiir  familin  reaidinR  at  a  diatanee  from  profeuional  aaaiatsnce. 

By  JoiiH  SivokT,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Apothecarira,  and  FeUow  of  the 

Medieo-Iloiuiin]  Society  of  London.    Second  Edit.,  lamo,  cloth,  price  Sa. 

"Thli  Utile  wiick,  dlreirted  u  nnfta  u  paulble  of  lechnlca]  ud  udEDIUte  pbraaeolacT.  t* 

Intrniled  for  ttir  at  u(  tnvclJen,  ukI  (hnie  humane  chanrten  wlio.  i«tiUn(  u  a  diitancc 

fnim  ■  diilr  quillSnl  ranHnl  pnetlUnnn,  drviilE  a  pnitlon  of  thrlr  Une  to  the  reUef  and 

nltifiKon  of  the  conpllnrRlinlirnetaneii  dT  riUiMV  and  imeny  unoDg  thdr  pool  uelctaboan. 


merildnr,  nprelall)'  In  luch  cann  an  an  nf  a  acttnun  mturc,  bat  aln^  to  hare 
thaadvlHafanaMeptijnielanaieBrlraiHanbeaMalud."— EiTaACT  rton 


A  PRACTICAL  WORK  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.  MEDICALLY,  TOPICALLY,  AND 
BY  OPERATION.  By  Frederick  Tyrrell,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  &c  8cc    2  toIs.  8vo,  with  coloured  Plates,  £1.  16s. 

**  ThU  work  is  written  in  a  perspicaoos  style,  and  abonndt  in  practical  information ;  we 
add  cor  earnest  recommendation  to  our  readers,  to  procure  and  read  through  the  two  Tolumes, 
assuring  them  that  they  will  be  richly  repaid  fbr  their  trouble.  A  series  of  plates,  illustrative 
of  the  nurious  diseases,  are  given."— Dublin  JocaNAL  or  Msoical  Scikncs. 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  SENSATION, 

AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  MENTAL,  PHYSICAL  AND  IN- 
STINCTIVE FACULTIES  OF  MAN.  By  Jameb  Johnstons,  MD., 
Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  at  the  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  Birmingham.  One  8to  yoL 
(in  the  press.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  AND 

DISEASES  of  the  UNIMPREONATED  WOMB ;  with  a  chapter  on 
Leucorrhoea,  Fluor  Albus,  or  Weakness.  By  Charles  Waller,  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician- Accoucheor  to  the  London  Midwifery  Institution, 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  at  the  Medical 
School,  Aldersgate  Street  1  vol  8yo,  cloth,  illustrated  by  Plates,  price  98. 
(now  readt.) 

THE  TREATMENT  OF   SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 

PROSTATE  GLAND.  By  R.  A.  Stafford,  Surgeon  to  the  St  Mary- 
lebone  Infirmary.    8yo,  with  plate,  price  58. 

**  We  have  read  Mr.  Stafford's  work  with  considerahle  interest :  the  grmt,  flrequency  o# 
such  diseases,  their  dilHcalty  of  management  their  extreme  inoonrenience,  render  erery 
attempt  to  improve  their  treatment  worthy  of  encouragement  and  entitle  the  practitioner 
who,  with  a  riew  to  sadi  improvement  ventures  out  of  the  beaten  road  o#  practice,  to  oar 
liberal  consideration,  our  cordial  thanks,  and  sincere  gratulations  on  his  socoees."— 
Mbdical  Oazkitb. 

ANATOMICAL,  PATHOLOGICAL  AND  THERAPEUTIC 

RESEARCHES  ON  THE  YELLOW  FEVER.  By  P.  Ch.  A.  Louis, 
Physician  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  From  obaeryationa  taken  by  himself  and 
M  Trousseau,  as  Members  of  the  French  Commission  at  Gibraltar.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  C.  Shattuck,  MD.,  Member  of  the  Society  for  Medical  Ob- 
servation at  Paris.    8vo,  cloth,  10s. 


CHURCHILL'S  CATALOGUE  OF  MODERN  MEDICAL 

WORKS,  comprising  Anatomy,  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Botany,  Veterinary 
Surgery,  &c.  &c.    With  their  prices  and  dates,  ISmo,  Is. 


^hr-. 


WORKS  ON  ANATOMY,  BrHGERT,  MISWIFEKT,  BTC. 


WORKS    LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


RESEARCnES  ON  THE  PEVELOPMKM,  STRrCTTBE, 

ANOIHSRASKSOFTIIRTEKTH.     Br  Alexa.hdkr  Nasmtth.  F.LiL, 
F.li.H..  and  Fellow  of  (he  lt(i}'al  Mcdictl  uid  ChinirgicBl  Societ  j.  exa,  clock, 
plain,  price  It)*.  Cd. 
"  Sudi  IntimUiiE  ui^  Impiiiuii  diKoririn  ban  labdr  bm  b 

the  U«lh,  uid  wi  tnipi<rt*Dl  baic 

elusltnUno  or  the  dIVcml  Bwm^ 


THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES 

b»Ui   rrinur}'   onil  Bfcuu(lar7 ;   comprvhrading  an  Accoont  at  impRiTcd 
Mode*  of  Praclice  aduplrd  in  the   Briliih  and  Foreign    Hoapitala^  vitli 
Dumeroua  Formuls  fbr   tbe  Admin  ill  raiioa  of  msDy  nev    remediM.     Bj 
LANOfTux    FAaKKa,  Profnaor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^    in    the   Bir- 
mingham RojaJ  School  of  Mipdiciac.     limo,  dotli,  price  Sa. 
"  An  ciwllcDt  unit  wurk  ,  It  {Im  ■  cicu  and  •ulBclnitlr  (oU  Kconnt  of  the  ortnlau  and 
pnctlce  (If  M.  lUcord,  ImrullM,  (.-uUntn-,  Wallwrr.  Ac.    Such  a  dlc«t  euiBot  All  to  be 
lil)[tal)'  uMfu]  and  nliuMc  In  Ihr  pnctlUuas."— Ui'iiiN  Midicai.  Piiii. 

"  Thli  mUc  work  li  ■  uxruJ  eouiKiidluiii  ol  Ibc  practice  ot  Uw  FtcdA  »ux«Doa.     Tkc 
beok  If  Jndlrluiii  and  wdl  timed,  Bud  wlU  wve  ounr  pnctUtoBcnftom  tk«  ar 


aaual.  we  doubt  n< 


,  will  be  aitciulnlr  read ;  wa  neomoiead  o 


LIH  UlU 


,1.  JttVt 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHY- 

SIUI.OGY,  imcndi^ai  an  Inlradurtion  to  the  Study  of  Human  Phytiology, 
and  aa  a  Guide  (o  the  pbiloaophical  purauit  of  Nalural  Uiitor;.  By  Wm. 
B.  (.'ARfiHTLa,  M.D.  8to,  with  HO  figure!  on  Copper  and  Wood,  price  ISi^ 
"No  frcatiae  on  pbriloloitT *l^l^  liai  hltlierto  appeared  li 
prcaenC,  eltlivT  in  tbe  comprebeiulveDcw  ot  lli  prlndpLei,  & 

"  Id  Dr.  Carpruler'i  work  Utelj  pubUataed,  vUl  be  (gund  the  bi 
of  all  tbat  b  CumUhed  >r/  cnnpualiie  uwloiar  to  uor  knuwicdce 
well  ai  to  the  nun  tencnl  ivlaelplea  ol  lite  and  oixauliatlon.' 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

HOOPING-COUGH,  and  its  COMPLICATIONS ;  iUnstrated  by  Cases, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Children,  with 
a  yiew  to  render  them  less  susceptible  of  this  and  other  Diseases  of  Child- 
hood, in  an  aggrayated  Form.  By  George  Hamilton  Roe,  M.  D.,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital    OctaTO,  doth,  price  8s. 


A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY;  in  which  the  o«ier.  and 

Genera  are  arranged  and  described  according  to  the  Natural  System  of  De- 
Candolle  ;  with  a  Series  of  Analytical  Tables  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Student  in  the  Examination  of  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  or  commonly  culti- 
Tated  in.  Great  Britain.  By  D.  C.  Macreioht,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital   Small  8yo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  Tliere  U  a  prodlgloiu  nuu  of  elementarj  matter  and  useAil  Infonnation  In  this  Podwt 
Volaine.**— MsDico-CBiauaoicAL  Rsviiw,  Jolj,  18S8. 

**ThiB  veiydefant  little  volame  is  a  most  osefol  accession  to  Botanical  Literature."— 
LinaAaT  Gazbtts. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  By  p.  rayer. 

D.M.P.    Translated  from  the  French,  by  William  B.  Dickenson,  Esq., 

M.R.C.S.    Sto,  price  12s. 

"  We  can  recommend  the  present  translation  of  Bayer's  Treatise  as  an  ezcdlentoonqpankm 
at  the  bedside  of  the  patient.*'— Lancbt. 

"  nie  translation  of  Rajrer  has  conferred  a  great  obligation  on  the  science  of  medicine  in 
England.*'— Man ICAL  and  Sukoical  Jousnal. 


THE  FIRST  LINES  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY ; 

designed  as  an  Introduction  for  Students,  and  a  concise  Book  of  Reference 
for  Practitioners.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  London.  Sixth  Edition,  carefully  corrected,  and  considerably 
improved.    8vo,  price  18s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY ;  comprehending 

all  the  most  interesting  improvements,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  period,  &c.  &c    Seventh  Edition.    One  very  thick  8va  voL  £1. 10s. 


THE   MODERN   PRACTICE   OF   PHYSIC ;  exhibiting  the 

Characters,  Causes,  Symptoms,  Prognostics,  Morbid  Appearances,  and  im- 
proved Method  of  treating  the  Diseases  of  all  Climates.  By  Robebt  Thomas, 
M.D.     Tenth  Edition.    8vo,  18s. 


A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE   PHARMACOPEIA ;  being  a 

Treatise  on  Pharmacology  in  general :  including  not  only  the  Drugs  and 
Compounds  which  are  used  by  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  but  also  most  of 
those  which  are  used  in  the  Chemical  Arts,  or  which  undergo  Chemical  Pre- 
parations.   Sixth  Edition.    8vo,  14s. 


I?M =^=^^ 

12  WOKKS  ON  AKATOXY,  8UBGBRT,  MIDWIFEST,  ETC. 

A  SYNOI'SIS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  KIXDS  OF  DIFFICl 

l>4KTI'RITION.  with  Pnrtic^  Rnurki  ob  the  Huafcmni  of  Ut 
111  SiMi-u.  Mkbuvah.  M.b^  F.L.&    Fifth  Edhimi.  with  tiMitwur 


THE  E^  E  :  *  Tmliir  os  thr  Art  of  PrtMrring  Uti*  Oismi  in  m  Be 
t'onditino,  and  of  ImproTinf  thr  Si^l ;  to  which  ■•  prefixed.  A  V1EK 
THE  ANATOMY  ASI>  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EYE.  By. 
ArtitKT  Pbasi,  M.D.     With  Pblca.  pan  fro,  prier  7>.  Cd. 


DY  JOHN  STF.GGALL.  M.U^ 

A  MANl'AL  FOR  THE  I'SE  OF  STUDENTS  PREPARI 


A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEON 

inlrudi-d  fur  (he  uw  uf<'*ndidalM  fur  EiunJDation.  and  Practitioners. 
JuHN  KruMijiLL,  >LI>..  ind  M.  \V.  IIillka,  Surgnm.     One  thick  roliu 
iimo  cloth.  priCF  lit.  ftd. 

GREGORY'S  CONSPECTUS  MEDICINE  THEORETIC. 

The  rint  Part,  rontamitiB  the  Original  Text,  with  an  Ordo  Vcrbonini  ■ 
liliral  TraniUlinn.     Price  KM. 

THE   FIRST   FOUR  BOOKS  OF  CELSUS.    coM«Bi„ff  i 

Text,  Ordn  Vfrbonun,  and  TnnftlalioD.    IVice  8*. 
Tlic  abuvr  ivci  worku  ciimpriu  (he  I'Dtin  I^a  Claauci  required  tor  E»— ■ 
nation  at  Apiithi-cnrir*'  IlnlL 

A  Dew,  corrrcl.  and  complMc  edition  of 

CELSUS  I)E  RE  MEDICA,  E  RECENSIONE  LEONARD 

TARG£.     Price  71, 

THE    DECOMPOSITIONS    OF    THE    NEW    LONDOI 

PHARMACOPCEIA ;  vith  Oliaervatloiu  on  the  mon  actiTc  prefwalioDi 

THE   ELEMENTS   OF   BOTANY.     Deigned  for  tha  u-  « 

Medical  StndcDta.     With  Nine  Coloured  Flatet,    Price  6a. 


THE  PHYSICIAN'S  VADE  MECUM ;  OR,  MANUAL  OP 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC ;  contwning  the 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  &c 
New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  edited  by  Db.  Ryan.    78.  6d.  boards. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES   OF  CHILDREN: 

With  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Infants  from  the  Birth.  By  the 
late  Michael  Underwood,  M.D.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  by  Samuel 
Merriman,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  and  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  8to, 
boards,  15s. 

BILLARD'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

INFANTS ;  founded  on  recent  Clinical  Obserrations  and  Investigations  in 
Pathological  Anatomy,  made  at  the  "Hospice  des  Enfims  Trouvcs,**  at 
Paris,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Baron,  with  a  Medico-Legal  Disser- 
tation on  the  Viability  of  the  Child.  With  Notes,  by  Dr.  Ollivier  of 
Angers.  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition,  with  Notes,  by  James 
Stewart,  M.D.,  Late  Physician  to  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylimi,  and 
one  of  the  Consulting  Physicians  of  the  Northern  Dispensary  of  the  City  of 
New  York.     In  one  large  8vo  volume,  price  148.  cloth. 

**  ThU  translation  of  Dr.  Billako's  work  will  supply  a  want  fdt  to  exist  in  oor  medical 
literature.  The  aathor  has  enjoyed  (^portunitles  of  porsoinf  pathological  investigations  to 
an  almost  anlimited  extent,  and,  as  the  result,  he  has  presented  to  the  world  a  hook 
remarkable  for  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  flicts  it  contains.  Of  the  manner  in  whldi 
Dr.  Stbwart  has  executed  his  task,  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms.** — ^Dr.  Jobnson's 
Rkvikw,  April,  1840. 

\*  The  Author*8  opportunity  for  pursuing  the  necessary  investigation  of  the 

various  subjects  treated  of  in  this  work  may  be  learned  from  the  circumstance 

of  his  occupying  a  station  in  the  "  Hospice  des  Enfims  Trouvcs,**  which  enabled 

him,  in  one  year  alone,  to  examine  the  condition  of  5300  infimts,  and  to  extend 

his  anatomical  researches  to  nearly  700. 


ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY ;  being  an  Expe- 

rimental  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences.    Illustrated 

with  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty  Wood-cuts.    8vo,  price  128.  cloth.    By 

GoLDiNG  Bird,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  at 

Guy*s  Hospital. 

**  By  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Bird's  work,  the  student  has  now  all  that  he  can  desire,  in  one 
neat,  concise,  and  well-digested  volume.  The  elements  of  natural  philosof^y  are  explained 
in  very  simple  language,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts.*'— Mboical  QAxarra. 

**  This  work  teaches  us  the  elements  of  the  entire  circle  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
clearest  and  most  perspicuous  manner.  Light,  Magnetism,  Dynamics,  Meteorology,  Elec- 
tricity, Hcc.  are  set  before  us  in  such  simple  forms,  and  so  forcible  a  way,  that  we  cannot 
help  understanding  their  laws,  their  operation,  and  the  remarkable  phenomena  by  which 
they  are  accompenied  or  signified.  As  a  volume  of  useful  and  beautiful  instruction  fot  the 
young,  and  as  a  work  of  general  value  to  both  sexes,  we  cordially  recommend  it.**— LiTSKAJir 

OAXXTTa. 

*'  This  work  marks  an  advance  which  has  long  been  wanting  in  our  system  of  instructian. 
Dr.  Bird  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  elementary  work  of  great  merit,  which  may  be  pro- 
fitably used,  not  only  by  the  medical,  but  by  the  general  student.'*— Athbnaum. 


14  WORIU  ON  AXATOMY,  Sl'ROERV,  MIOWIFEBT,  ETC. 

A  TItEATISE  ON   THE  DISEASES    OF    THE   HE 

AM>  tiHKAT  VKSiHElJi,  «nd  m  the  AffM^ions  *hlc^h  toiT  be  m. 
f..r  thriu.  Ily  J.  Ilui-r.  M.l>.,  F.R.S..  PhvFiciaa  to  Sl  G«t»^-(  Hi 
Tliinl  KditioD.  Odo  thick  fvo  joiaoir,  with  plair*.  prif«  IS*. 

thr  wIhiM  hu  tmi  mlwl  uid  n-rrrrtrd,  will,  I  triut,  muAcimilr  frorr  mr  niiKtl 


OITLIXES    OF    IIUMAX    PIIYSIOLO 

V<Hinh  hjliiiim,  «iih  Nuiiirn>ni  Knfnvvinfnoa  Wood.    By  llEauiB-r] 
IMLS^  |jur|cv>in  to  (lii>  Midillcwz  HotpiaL    fva.  cloUi,  1««. 


THE  SIROEOX'S  VADE  MECIM;   A  HANOBOOK 

THE  I'KISCII'I.KS   AND   PRACTICE   OF   SURGERY  j    illua 
niih  Duiucniua  WikmI  Eognfrngi.    Hf  Robebt  DRcirr,  M.II.C& 
Vra,  cloth,  pTiM  9».  bL 

INTERMARRIA(iE;  or.  Iho  Mode  in  whirb.  and  the  Cmuie* 
Ita'uiii}-,  llfolth,  and  Intcllivt,  tviult  from  ccrtaio  rniona.  and  IX>fur 
lliM-aiw,  and  Insuity  fnim  otbm;  dvmonitrklvd  by  IVLneBtioiu  ol 
Structure  and  Konitt.  and  DHcriiitimu  of  the  PuDctiona  and  C'apae 
«hii'h  each  Parent,  in  every  Pair,  bratowa  on  CHiUdren,  in  coaformitv 
rvTliin  Naiurnl  liawa.  and  )>y  an  account  of  Corrmpondinfi  lilSects  in 
ItriHiliiiK  "f  '^niiiial^  Illuiiratnl  by  Drawingi  of  Parenu  and  Prog 
Ity  Au^iAMiKK  WaLMEK.     ItcUTO  niih  PlatrO,  price  Ua.  cloth. 


A  CUNICAL  THKATISE  ON  THE  ENDEMIC  FEVE 

(IK  Tin:  WKST  lM»lKS.ii.t<nd.-d  an  o(luidcfi.r  the  Young  Pr»ctiiii 
in  thow  Cuuiilrii-*.     Ily  W.  J.  Kvano.  M.D.    Occuto.  cloth,  price  9a, 

"  Wr  itmnrtlr  nmniinMUl  ihhwnrli  In  cvay  totdkal  man  *hD  Ickm  chemhore*  o(  En^ 
riallK  Wi'4  IihIIi  [ilaiuli.  Illnrannf  iiutriictliinfurlhitclaBarilwimfmloii.  aadla 
niiitkin  ■  anal  inui  al  miitcriili  IliU  arc  liitcmtlnc  to  tbc  patholoclit  aad  pnctUian 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  MIDWIFERY,   c-utoi. 

Ikicriiilion  <if  Natural  and  IHtEcult  Ijiboiirx,  with  their  ManajcemenL 
tendtil  chiefly  an  a  IxHik  of  reference  for  Students  and  Medical  Pnictili<ni< 
Ily  Janui  Ri:it>,  ^I.l>..  Iicctunr  on  Midwifery  at  the  Webb  Street  Ucd 
School.    Sa.  Gd.     With  Eu|travin)tiL 

"  The  rclatke  dbuivtm  ot  the  ^ItIk  ind  the  firta]  lirwi,  fead  the  diffi 
of  the  chLM,  ue  all  Daefullr  repmrnted  by  wucxl  cncravLnfm  utHHi 
uid  the  book  U  Uuu  pwtlcularlr  well  calcuUtcd  to  cOCcI  the  alijecti  • 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE   OF 

MEDICINE ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students.    By  Oeoboe  Gregort, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Fever  Hospital    Fifth  Edition,  doth,  price  16s. 


THE  MORBID  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  EYE. 

By  Jam£8  Wardrop,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.  Second 

Edition,  illustrated  with    Eighteen  coloured  Plates.     2  vols,  royal  Sva 

Price  308. 
"  The  repablicmtioii  of  a  work  which  no  labseqaeiit  prodactioii  on  ophthalmologr  has 
equalled,  and  which  the  whole  existent  ranee  of  woHlb  cannot  topplant."— Lancbt. 

The  price  has  been  considerably  reduced  from  the  former  Edition,  but  the 

same  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  fidelity  and  beauty  of  the  colouring  of  the 

Plates.  

MEDICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY.    BY  JAMES  ATKINSON, 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  York  County  Hosintal,  and  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.    YoL  L  royal  8yo.  16s. 

'*  We  have  never  enooontered  so  iiinfnlar  and  remarkable  a  book.  It  onitcs  the  German 
research  of  a  Plooquet  with  the  ravinge  of  Rabelait,— the  hamoor  of  Sterne  with  the  satire 
of  Democfitos,— the  ieaminf  of  Barton  with  the  wit  of  Pindar."— D».  JoBNsoir*s  Rstixw. 


A  PRACTICAL  FORMUURY  OF  HOSPITALS,  BRITISH 

AND  FOREIGN ;  including  all  the  Medicines  in  use.  By  Micuajel  Ryan, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  The  Third  Edition, 
considerably  Enlarged  and  Improyed.    6s.  6d.  doth. 

By  the  same  author, 

THE  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  PHARMACOPEIA; 

OR  A  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  BEST  PRESCRIPTION&  Containing 
an  account  of  all  New  Medicines,  Doses,  &c ;  Magendie*s  and  Lugol's  For- 
mularies ;  the  Improvements  in  the  London  Phannacopceia.  New  Nomen- 
clature ;  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning,  Dislocations,  Fractures,  and  Natural 
and  Difficult  Parturition.    3s.  6d.  doth. 

'*  A  rast  mass  of  information  in  this  little  woit,  all  xuetal  at  the  bedside  of  sickness,  or  in 
the  short  hoar  of  leisure  from  protesional  toihi  and  anxieties.**— D».  Johnson's  Rbtibw. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MEDICAL  HISTORY  &  STATISTICS 

OF  THE  BRITISH  LEGION  OF  SPAIN ;  comprising  the  results  of 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  in  relation  to  important  questions  in  Surgery.  By 
Rutherford  AucocKf  K.T.S.,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  &c. 
Octayo,  price  5s. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRESERVATION 

OF  HEALTH  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASES ;  compris- 
ing the  Author's  experience  on  the  Disorders  of  Childhood  and  Old  Age. 
By  Sib  Anthony  Carlulb,  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hos{ntaL    8to,  doth,  8s. 
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WORKS  ON  ANATOMY,  St'RGERY,  MIDWIFERY,  ETC. 


A  TREATISE  ON   RUPTURES.     BY  W.  LAWREXC: 

F.K.S.,  Surfrv«)n  to  Sl  Bartholomew's  HospitaL  The  Fifth  ludition.  con 
diTibly  enlarged.     Hvci,  cloth,  ITim. 

**  Tbr  iiccuUar  advftntairv  of  the  trvatine  nf  Mr.  Lawrrncc  w,  that  he  ezplaiiitt  hi»  riews 
the  anatiHnjr  iif  henilm  vul  the  di(A.*n*ut  rarirtien  of  the  diMikM  in  a  manner  which  render^ 
htiok  perullniljr  uaeful  to  tlie  iitudent.  It  mu«t  be  •uperfluotu  to  ezprras  our  opinitm  of 
value  to  thr  Miririral  practitioner.  Ah  a  treatine  un  heniiA.  prvaentin^  a  complete  view  of  i 
lltrrmtiire  iif  the  iiubjrrt.  it  i>tJUKi»  In  the  Ant  rmnk  ;  anil  for  the  larrcon,  who  does  ntit  mi 
it  hi*  inccMuit  and  Intinmte  ttudy.  it  rau^t  be  ImpowMe  either  to  think  conectly  or  to  i 
with  Judinneut  and  divisiun  in  thiNie  ca'«e<«,  alway«  diAcult  and  com|ilex,  lik  which  it  l>econ 
retiui^ite  tu  operate  on  a  ■trmncnlAted  iutntiual  tumour.**— EuiNacaua  Mkdical  a 

HUKOUAL  JULMNAL. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MILITARY  SURGERY  ;  comprising  ou. 

vationff  on  the  Arranfnrinent,  Police,  and  Practice  of  H<wpitalK  :  and  on  t! 
IliMory.  Tn*atment,  and  Anomulics  of  N'ariola  and  Syphili.^  lllujitrat 
with  Cwum  and  DituectionH.  By  John  IIknnkx,  M.D..  F.R.S.,  Ins|HX'tor 
Military  lltMiitalii.  Third  Kdition.  with  Life  of  the  Author,  bv  hU  Si 
Dr.  John  Hknnen.    8vo,  boards  16s. 

**  The  ralur  of  Dr.  IIcunen*t  work  i%  too  well  appreciated  to  need  any  praise  of  nun.  V 
are  only  requin*d.  then,  tf)  brinip  the  third  edition  iH'fnre  the  notice  of  our  readers ;  and  harii 
diHie  thin,  we  shall  merely  auld,  that  the  volume  merits  a  place  in  every  library,  and  that  i 
military  surKeou  ou^ht  to  be  without  it.'*— ManirAL  GAzarra. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY;  OR, ILLUSTRATIOxXS  & DESCRIT 

TIONS  OF  THE  MEDKUNAL  PLANTS  of  the  lx>ndon,  Gdinburg 
and  Dutilin  PhamiacopopiuM  ;  comprising  a  |M>pular  and  ncientific  account 
pftiwinouK  vcfn>tabK'^  indigenous  to  (Sreat  Britain.  By  John  Stepiienm) 
MJ>M  and  Jankh  Morhm  ('hi'Rchim.,  F.]<.S.  New  edition,  edittnl  \ 
(iiLBKRT  BrRNKTT,  F.I<.S.,  &c.,  iVofcMor  of  Botanv  in  King's  t^ollcg 
Ix)ndon.  In  three  handsome  royal  8vo  volumes,  illustrated  by  Two  hundn 
Engravings,  beautifully  drawn  and  coloured  from  nature,  price  8iz  Guinea 
cloth  lettered. 
*'  So  hirh  is  our  opinion  of  this  work,  that  we  recommend  every  student  at  college,  ai 

every  nurfe«m  who  |(oes  abroad,  to  have  a  copy,  as  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  b 

library."— Da.  Joknhon*h  MBuiro-CHiaraniCAL  Rbvibw,  No.  41. 
"  The  price  is  amazln^y  moderate,  and  the  work  dcscn'iof  of  every  encouragement. '*- 

MsniC-AL   nAZKTTB. 

**  The  authors  of  medical  botany  have  amply  redeemed  tlie  pledge  which  their  first  numbi 
imposed  on  them.  The  work  forms  a  complete  and  valuable  syKtem  of  Tozicology  and  Mater 
Medica.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  medical  practitioners  and  geuer 
readers.**— La  Nf  BT. 

*'  The  figures  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  other  botanical  periodical.**- 
LounBN*s  GAanzNBa*8  Maoazixb. 

rMFORX   WITH  THE  ABOVE   WORK, 

MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY ;  OR,  ILLUS 

TRATIONS  AND  DES<:RIPTIONS  OF  THE  ANIMALS  ANI 
MINERALS  EMPLOYED  IN  MEDICINE,  and  of  the  Preparation 
derived  from  them  ;  including  a  PopuUr  and  Scientific  Account  of  Animal 
Mineral,  Atmospheric,  and  Gaseous  Poisons.  By  John  Stephen bok 
M.D.,  F.I^S.    Forty-five  C!oloured  Plates ;  royal  8vo,  doth,  X2.  28. 


T.  C.  SavUl,  Printer,  lf7,  8t.  Martin's  Lane. 


